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From  Chanibtrs*  Papers  Tor  the  People. 

ANTARCTIC   EXPLORATIONS. 

From  tho  earliest  periods  of  geographical  dis- 
covery down  to  the  present  century,  a  high  degree 
of  mystery  has  attached  to  the  southern  regions  of 
the  globe.  Long  after  the  seas  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  had  been  navigated  and  explored  by 
enterprising  adventurers,  the  ocean  south  of  the 
equator  was  regarded  with  the  exaggerated  dread 
which  ever  attends  a  low  state  of  knowledge.  It 
was  thei;e  that  nature  kept  some  of  her  profoundest 
secrets ;  and,  during  several  generations,  man 
shrank  from  the  attempt  to  penetrate  them.  Not 
to  mention  the  vague  speculations  of  Ptolemy  and 
others  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  we  may  com- 
mence with  the  incident  recorded  by  Arabian 
writers,  that  in  1147,  about  the  time  of  the  second 
Crusade,  eight  individuals  sailed  to  discover  the 
limits  of  the  **  Sea  of  Darkness,"  as  the  Atlantic 
was  then  called.  They  touched  at  an  island  on  the 
way,  from  the  natives  of  which  they  heard  rumors 
of  a  **  dense  gloom"  to  the  southward,  and  were 
so  terrified  at  the  prospect,  that  they  abandoned  the 
voyage.  Two  Genoese  made  a  similar  attempt  in 
1291,  and  were  never  aflerwards  heard  of.  In  maps 
of  this  period  Africa  is  made  to  terminate  north  of 
the  equator  ;  a  curious  one  preserved  in  the  library 
at  Turin  exhibits  the  outlines  of  the  then  known 
parts  of  the  world,  and  an  explanatory  note,  stat- 
ing, "  Beside  these  three  parts  of  the  world,  there 
is  beyond  the  ocean  2.  fourth^  which  the  extreme 
Iteat  of  the  snn  prohibits  our  being  acquainted  with, 
and  on  the  confines  of  which  is  the  country  of  the 
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fabulous  antipodes."  In  the  maps  by  Picigano, 
about  1367,  Africa  is  seen  similarly  defrauded  of 
its  fair  proportions  ;  but — and  the  fact  is  remarka- 
ble— these  maps  exhibit  a  western  continent  named 
Antilia,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  South 
America,;  the  same  outlines  also  occur  in  Andrea 
Bianco's  map  of  1436. 

The  fifteenth  century  gave  birth  to  a  more  in- 
quiring and  adventurous  spirit.  Encouraged  by 
Don  Henry,  Portuguese  navigators  doubled  Cape 
Boiador,  in  1418,  just  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
and  crept  timidly  down  Uiwards  the  suppo^  unin- 
habitable torrid  zone.  In  1433,  the  feat  was  re- 
peated by  Gilianez  of  Lagos ;  and,  within  the  next 
twenty  years,  several  expeditions  had  visited  Gui- 
nea and  the  Gold  Coast.  At  length,  in  1486, 
while  numbers  in  England  were  mourning  the 
field  of  Bosworth  and  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets, 
Bartholemew  Diaz,  a  knight  of  King  John's  house- 
hold, sailed  with  two  caravels,  of  fifty  tons  each, 
and  a  small  storeship,  \u  attempt  further  discover- 
ies. He  touched  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  set 
up  a  stone  pillar  at  a  point  beyond  the  limit  of  any 
former  voyage,  and  then,  sailing  boldly  across  the 
ocean,  saw  land  no  more  until  he  was  forty  leagues 
to  the  eastward  of  its  southern  extremity — a  dense 
mist,  peculiar  to  that  latitude  at  certain  seasons, 
had  concealed  it  from  his  sight.  He  had  reached 
what  is  now  known  as  Algoa  Bay.  The  crew 
were  unwilling  to  proceed ;  but  Diaz  prevailed  on 
them  to  sail  twenty-five  leagues  further,  where  the 
coast  was  seen  still  trending  to  the  eastward.  On 
returning,  he  saw  the  end  of  the  land — a  view  that . 
gladden^  and  rewarded  him  fojL^his  labor  and  < 
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anxieties,  and  set  up  a  pillar  on  the  shore  to 
^sstablish  the  Portuguese  claim  to  the  discovery. 
He  bad  now  found  the  route  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Indian  Ocean,  then,  however,  regarded  with 
terror,  from  the  violent  storms  which  almost  con- 
stantly prevailed.  It  was  from  these  that  Diaz 
called  the  remote  promontory  **  II  Cabo  dos  Tor- 
mentos,^*  a  designation  which  it  was  not  long  to 
retain,  for,  on  the  return  of  the  adventurers  to 
Lisbon  in  December,  1487,  as  related  by  Camoens — 

At  Lisboe's  court  they  told  their  dread  escape, 
And  from  her  raging  tempests,  named  the  Cape. 
Thou  southmost  Point,  the  joyful  king  exclaimed, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  be  thou  (orever  named. 

In  October,  1403,  Columbus  led  the  way  to  trop- 
ical America;  thus  within  a  short  period  two 
great  routes  were  opened  to  the  mysterious  south- 
em  regions.  Vasco  de  Gama^s  voyage  followed  ; 
with  a  small  fleet  he  rounded  the  cape  on  which 
such  hopes  were  built,  and  reached  India.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  given,  it  was  no  easy  task. 
**  The  waves,"  says  the  narrator,  **  rose  like 
mountains  in  height,  his  ships  were  heaved  up  to 
the  clouds,  and  now  appeared  as  precipitated  by 
circling  whirlpools  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  The 
winds  were  piercing  cold,  and  so  boisterous  that 
the  pilot *s  voice  could  seldom  be  heard,  whilst  a 
dismal  and  almost  continual  darkness,  which  at 
that  tempestuous  season  involves  those  seas,  added 
greatly  to  the  danger.  Sometimes  the  gale  drove 
them  to  the  southward,  at  other  times  they  were 
obliged  to  stand  on  the  tack,  and  yield  to  its  fury, 
preserving  what  they  had  gained  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  During  any  gloomy  interval  of  the 
storm,  the  sailors,  wearied  out  with  fatigue,  and 
abandoned  to  despair,  surrounded  Grama,  oegging 
he  would  not  devote  himself  and  crew  to  so  dread- 
fol  a  death.  They  exclaimed  that  the  galp  could 
no  longer  be  weathered ;  that  every  one  must  be 
buried  in  the  waves  if  they  continued  to  proceed. 
The  firmness  of  the  admiral  could  not  be  shaken, 
and  a  formidable  conspiracy  was  immediately 
formed  against  him ;  but  of  this  desperate  proceed- 
ing he  was  informed  by  his  brother  Paulo.  The 
conspirators  and  all  the  pilots  were  immediately 
put  in  irons ;  whilst  Gama,  assisted  by  his  brother, 
and  the  few  who  remained  steadfiist  in  their  duty, 
stood  night  and  day  to  the  helm.  Providence 
rewarded  his  heroism,  and  at  length,  on  Wednes- 
day, thedOth  of  November,  all  the  squadron  doubled 
this  tremendous  promontory.*' 

Several  of  the  companions  of  Columbus  figure 
prominently  in  the  history  of  coasting  voyages 
along  the  American  continent.  Vincent  Yanez 
Pinzon  was  the  first  to  cross  the  line  in  the  western 
seas ;  he  discovered  Brazil  a  few  months  before  it 
was  seen  by  Cabral.  In  the  previous  year,  1499, 
Hojeda  had  sailed  to  make  discoveries  with  Amer- 
igo Vespucci  as  pilot,  and  to  the  latter  must  per- 
l^ps  be  accorded  the  merit  of  the  earliest'antarctic 
explorations.  He  had  made  two  voyages  in  the 
Spanish  service ;  his  third,  undertaken  in  May, 
1501,  with  the  **  daring  project  of  advancing  as 
.'Bear  as  possible  to  the  antarctic  pole,"  was  under 
the  auspices  of  Emmanuel ,  king  of  Portugal .  The 
party  were  embarked  in  three  small  vessels,  and 
after  sixty-seven  days'  sailing,  saw  the  coast  of 
Brazil.  •*  This  long  run,"  says  Vespucci,  **  we 
made  in  great  distress,  continually  beaten  by  rain 
and  tempests,  attended  for  six  weeks  with  so  thick 
a  darkness,  that  we  all  gave  Durselves  for  lost. 
Our  pilots  were  at  their  wit's  end,  not  knowing  in 
what  part  of  the  world  we  were.    Bat  the  skill  I 


possessed  in  astronomy  and  cosmography  helped 
me  to  direct  our  course,  and  my  success  increased 
the  crews'  confidence  in  roe,^as  a  very  extraordi- 
nary person."  They  coasted  along,  landing  occa- 
sionally, and  staying  a  month  at  anchor  to  refresh, 
and  losing  some  of  the  crew,  who  were  eaten  by 
the  natives,  until,  as  recorded,  **  we  had  passed  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  brought  the  north-pole 
star  below  the  horizon.  We  then  began  to  regu- 
late our  course  by  the  stars  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, which  we  found  larger  and  brighter  than 
those  of  the  northern ;"  and  Vespucci  boasts  that 
he  was  the  first  since  Adam  and  Eve  to  view  the 
constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross.  In  April, 
1502,  they  had  reached  the  latitude  of  52  degrees 
south.  **  Here,"  he  continues,  '*  the  sea  ran  so 
high,  that  the  whole  crew  expected  to  perish,  it 
being  now  winter  in  thoee  parts,  and  the  nights 
more  than  fifteen  hours  long.  On  the  first  day  of 
April  I  discovered  a  Terra  Australia,  which  we 
coasted  for  twenty  leagues.  We  found  it  all  a 
bold  ahore,  without  seeing  any  port  or  inhabitants. 
Here  we  found  it  so  cold,  that  none  of  us  could 
endure  it,  and  the  fogs  so  thick,  that  we  could  not 
see  from  the  one  ship  to  the  other.  The  captain, 
alarmed  at  the  dangers  the  ships  ran  in  those  seas, 
resolved  to  return  towards  the  equator ;  and  Incky 
it  was  he  did  so,  for  on  the  two  following  days  the 
storm  was  so  violent,  that,  had  we  continued  our 
intended  course,  in  all  probability  the  squadron  had 
been  lost  in  thick  fogs  during  these  long  nights." 
In  September  of  the  same  year  Vespucci  was  again 
at  Lisbon ;  when  he  turned  back,  he  was  probably 
somewhere  between  the  Falkland  Islands  and  the 
mainland ;  and,  had  he  persevered  towards  the  pole, 
the  southern  cape  of  the  new,  as  well  as  of  the  old 
continent,  would  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese. 

The  next  expedition  was  conducted  by  Juan  Diaa 
de  Solis,  one  of  the  most  able  navigators  of  that 
day ;  he  sailed  in  1514,  and  on  coming  to  the  great 
estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  mar  dulce,  as  he 
named  it,  he  thought  he  had  reached  the  much- 
desired  passage  to  the  western  ocean.  He  ascended 
the  river  for  some  distance ;  but  his  voyage  came  to 
an  unhappy  termination ;  one  day,  while  on  shore, 
he  was  captured  with  five  of  his  crew,  and  eaten  by 
the  natives.  From  his  abilities,  we  may  conclude 
that,  had  this  catastrophe  not  occurred,  he  would 
have  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his"  search. 

Balboa's  discovery  of  the  great  South  Sea  from 
**  a  peak  in  Darien"  in  1513,  the  same  year  that 
Flodden  Field  was  fought,  had  excited  the  adven- 
turous spirits  of  that  adventurous  age  with  eager 
desires  to  find  a  passage  from  the  one  ocean  to  the 
other :  hence  the  numerous  but  abortive  coasting 
voyages  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  to  the  8outlh> 
ward.  The  expedition  under  Magellan,  which 
sailed  from  San  Lucar  in  September,  1519,  when 
Luther  was  setting  Germany  in  a  blaze  with  the  fire 
of  the  Reformation,  had  the  same  object;  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  a  fieet  of  five  vessels,  the 
largest  not  more  than  120  tons  burthen.  On  arriv- 
ing  in  Port  St.  Julian,  aAer  the  then  usually  tediooB 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  a  consultation  was  held 
as  to  their  means  and  prospects ;  nearly  every  voice 
was  raised  against  proceeding ;  some  feared  the 
length  of  the  voyage,  others  dreaded  being  aban- 
doned far  from  their  native  country.  Magellan, 
however,  determfned  to  winter  in  the  port,  and  gave 
orders  for  the  provisions  to  be  issued  under  allow- 
ance ;  *'  whereupon,"  according  to  Herrera,  *'  the 
people,  on  account  of  the  great  oold,Ji)egged  him 
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that  siooe  the  country  was  foand  to  extend  itself 
towards  the  antarctic,  without  showing  a  hope  of 
finding  the  cape  of  this  land,  nor  any  strait ;  and  as 
the  winter  was  setting  in  severe,  and  some  men 
dead  for  want,  that  he  would  increase  the  allowance, 
or  return  back ;  alleging  that  it  was  not  the  king's 
intention  that  they  should  seek  out  what  was  im- 
possible, and  that  it  was  enough  to  have  got  where 
none  had  ever  been ;  adding,  that,  going  further 
towards  the  pole,  some  furious  wind  might  drive 
them  where  they  should  not  get  away,  and  all  per- 
ish. 

**  Magalhaens,  whq  was  a  ready  man,  and  pres- 
ently hit  on  a  remedy  for  whatever  incident  occurred, 
said  that  he  was  very  ready  to  die,  or  to  fulfil  what 
he  had  promised.  He  said  tliat  the  king  had 
ordered  him  the  voyage  which  was  to  be  performed  ; 
and  that,  at  all  events,  he  was  to  sail  till  he 
found  the  end  of  that  land,  or  some  strait,  which 
they  could  not  fail  of  doing ;  and  though  wintering 
seemed  to  be  attended  with  difficulties,  there  could 
be  none,  when  the  spring  set  in,  to  proceed  forward, 
discovering  the  coasts  of  the  continent  under  the 
antarctic  pole,  being:  assured  that  they  must  come 
to  a  place  where  a  day  lasted  three  months ;  that  he 
was  astonished  that  men,  and  Spaniards,  could  have 
so  much  sluggishness.'*  The  brave  leader  ended 
by  avowing  his  determination  to  die  rather  '*  than 
shamefully  to  return  back;"  and,  by  the  force  of 
his  example  and  encouraging  words,  succeeded  in 
repressing  the  discontent  for  a  time. 

While  lying  here,  several  of  the  natives  came 
down  to  the  anchorage ;  their  stature  was  such,  that 
the  Spaniards  regarded  them  as  giants,  and,  from 
their  rude  contrivances  for  shoes,  named  them 
Patagones,  or  chmsy-hoofed ;  an  appellation  which 
they  still  retain.  Ebcploring  parties  were  sent  out 
from  time  to  time  to  examine  the  inlets  along  the 
coast ;  one  of  these  parties  lost  their  vessel,  and,  before 
they  could  regain  the  port,  endured  so  great  bard- 
ships  from  want  of  food  and  severity  of  the  climate, 
as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable  in  their  wretched 
and  emaciated  condition.  Discontent  again  broke 
out ;  some  of  the  ringleaders  were  condemned  to  be 
lefl  on  shore — a  miserable  fate ;  a  mutinous  captain 
was  stabbed,  and  another  condemned  to  be  hanged 
with  a  youth  of  his  crew ;  '*  and  because  they  had 
no  executioner,  the  boy,  to  save  his  own  life,  accepted 
of  the  office,  and  hung  his  master,  and  quartered 
him ."  Refractoriness  on  the  part  of  the  crews  was 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  which  the  leaders  of 
early  voyages  had  to  contend  against. 

The  fleet  put  to  sea  a  second  time  in  October,  1520, 
and  shortly  afterwards  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  great 
strait,  which  ran  so  far  into  the  land,  as  flattered 
all  on  board  must  be  the  wished-for  passage.  Con- 
sidering the  question  as  settled,  the  pilots  demanded 
to  return  to  Spain  for  larger  and  better-furnished 
vessels  wherewith  to  enter  on  the  unknown  navi- 
gation ;  but  Magellan  replied,  **  that  if  even  he 
thought  they  could  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
eating  the  hides  whic4i  were  on  the  yards,  he  would 
go  on  to  discover  what  he  had  promised  the  em- 
Beror ;  for  he  trusted  God  would  assist  them,  and 
bring  them  to  a  good  conclusion."  One  of  the 
vessels  was  wreck^,  the  crew  of  another  abandoned 
the  enterprise,  so  that  but  three  ships  were  left  to 
explore  the  strait.  Magellan,  however,  bore  up 
against  the  difficulties  of  an  intricate  navigation. 
**  While  sailing  along,"  says  Herrera,  **  they  ob- 
served the  land  here  was  very  ragged  and  cold ;  and 
because  they  saw  in  the  night  many  fires,  it  was 
named  Terra  del  Fuego."    At  length,  '*on  the 


87th  November,  he  sailed  into  the  great  South  Sea, 
giving  infinite  thanks  to  God  that  he  had  permitted 
him  to  find  what  was  so  much  desired,  and  that  he 
was  the  first  who  had  found  the  passage  so  much 
sought  after.  Whereby  the  memory  of  this  excel- 
lent captain  shall  be  eternally  celebrated." 

Although  Magellan  had  been  anticipated  by  Bal- 
boa in  embarking  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pacific,  he  was  the 
first  European  to  navigate  it  with  ships.  By  a 
singular  fatality,  he  chose  a  track  on  which,  during 
more  than  3000  miles,  he  saw  no  other  land  than 
two  insignificant  islets,  while  his  crew  were  dis- 
pirited and  half-starved : 

Waste  and  wild 
The  view!    On  the  same  sunshine  o'er  the  waves 
The  murmuring  mariners,  with  languid  eye, 
B'en  till  the  heart  is  sick,  gaxe  day  by  day. 

Their  chief,  as  is  well  known,  did  not  live  to  reap 
the  firuit  of  his  labors,  having  been  killed  in  a  bat- 
tle with  the  natives  of  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  but  one  of  his  vessels  returned  to  Europe.  This 
voyage  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  being  the  first 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  and  the  first  occa- 
sion of  seamen  finding  the  loss  of  a  day  in  their 
reckoning ;  a  fact  which  caused  much  surprise  at 
that  time,  and  baffled  the  learned  in  their  attempts 
to  account  for  it. 

Pigafetta,  a  contemporary  historian,  says  of  this 
voyage,  **  These  were  mariners  who  surely  merited 
an  eternal  memory,  more  justly  than  the  Argonauts 
of  old.  The  ship,  too,  undoubtedly  deserved  far 
better  to  be  placed  among  the  stars  than  their  ship 
Argo:  for  this,  our  wonderful  ship,  taking  her 
departure  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  sail- 
ing southwards  through  the  great  ocean  towards 
the  Antarctic  Pole,  and  then  turning  west,  fol- 
lowed that  course  so  long,  that,  passing  round,  she 
came  into  the  east,  and  thence  again  into  the  west, 
not  by  sailing  back,  but  proceeding  constantly  for- 
ward ;  so  compassing  about  the  globe  of  the  world, 
until  she  marvellously  regained  her  native  country, 
Spain,  and  the  port  from  which  she  departed, 
Seville." 

Several  other  expeditions  followed,  undertaken 
by  adventurers  on  their  own  account,  or  with  the 
sanction  of  the  governmental  authorities.  Loaysa 
was  sent  out  with  a  fleet  by  Spain,  in  1526,  to  lay 
claim  to  the  Mollucas;  and  according  to  some 
accounts,  Huces,  one  of  his  captains,  was  driven 
so  far  to  the  southward,  that  he  saw  the  end  of 
the  land.  But  so  much  disaster,  misery,  and  pri- 
vation attended  lengthened  voyages  at  that  early 
period,  that  no  other  important  expedition  sailed 
until  the  famous  one  under  Drake  in  1577.  The 
time  had  come  for  Englishmen  to  exhibit  their  skill 
and  hardihood  in  distant  navigation,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances were  such  as  to  favor  and  stimulate 
their  manifestation.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  had 
decided  by  a  bull  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  north 
pole  to  the  south,  100  leagues  west  of  the  Azores, 
should  be  the  dividing  line  between  the  possessions 
of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  to  whom  all 
the  new  discoveries  were  to  belong ;  a  decision 
which  produced  the  remark  from  the  king  of 
France,  •*  Since  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
divide  the  whole  world  between  them,  I  wish  ^at 
they  would  show  me  the  will  of  our  father  Adam, 
that  I  might  see  in  what  terms  he  has  ccinstituted 
them  sole  heirs."  Supported  by  such  authority,  the 
two  powers  ofUn  came  into  conflict ;  and  the  jeal- 
ous and  arrogant  spirit  displayed  by  Spain  towards 
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other  competitors,  tended  to  proroke  a  formidable 
rivalry  on  the  part  of  such  a  people  as  the  English, 
animated  by  an  ardent  spirit  of  enterprise.  To 
prevent  others  from  following  on  their  tracks  the 
Spaniards  for  a  long  time  kept  their  maps  and 
charts  studiously  secret — a  mean  and  selUsh  policy, 
in  which  they  were  afterwards  imitated  by  the 
Dutch  with  respect  to  their  eastern  possessions, 
and  also  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  regarding 
theirs  in  the  north. 

Drake  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  December,  1577, 
with  a  fleet  of  five  vessels,  the  largest  100  tons 
burthen.  In  August  of  the  following  year  he 
entered  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  greatly  to  the 
surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  Spaniards, 
who,  until  then,  had  believed  that  no  stranger 
would  venture  on  or  succeed  in  so  hazardous  an 
enterprise.  He  effected  the  passage  in  seventeen 
days :  on  reaching  the  western  mouth,  the  fleet 
was  separated  by  a  tempest,  and  Drake  was  leA 
with  only  two  vessels  to  prosecute  his  voyage. 
The  foul  weather,  however,  was  the  cause  of  an 
interesting  incident :— **  I  remember,"  says  Sir 
R.  Hawkins  in  his  narrative,  "  that  Sir  Francis 
Drake  told  me,  that  having  shot  the  Straits,  a 
storme  took  him  first  at  north-west,  and  after 
vered  about  to  south-west,  which  continued  with 
him  many  dayes,  with  that  extremitie,  that  he 
oould  not  open  any  sayle,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
the  storme  he  found  himselfe  in  fiflie  degrees, 
which  was  sufficient  testimony  and  proof  that  he 
was  beaten  round  about  the  Straits,  for  the  least 
height  of  the  Straits  is  in  fiftie-two  degrees  and 
fifUe  minutes,  in  which  stand  the  two  entrances  or 
mouths.  And  moreover,  he  said,  that  standing 
about  when  the  winde  changed,  he  was  not  well 
able  to  double  the  southermost  iland,  and  so  anch- 
ored under  the  lee  of  it ;  and,  going  ashore,  car- 
ried a  compasse  with  him,  and  seeking  out  the 
Muthermoet  part  of  the  iland,  cast  himselfe  downe 
apon  the  uttermost  point  groveling,  and  so  reached 
Dut  his  body  over  it.  Presently  he  imbarked,  and 
then  recounted  unto  his  people  that  he  had  beene 
upon  the  southermost  knowne  land  in  the  world, 
and  more  further  to  the  southwards  upon  it  than 
any  of  them,  yea  or  any  man  as  yet  knowne." 
Here  the  gallant  captain  saw  **  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  South  Sea  meet  in  a  large  and  free  scope :" 
he  was  detained  by  the  storm  fifty-one  days,  and 
occupied  himself  in  observing  the  manners  of  the 
natives,  to  whose  islands  he  gave  the  name  of 
£lizabethides.  His  further  exploits  de  not  fall 
within  our  purpose;  suffice  it,  that  he  was  the 
first  Englishman  who  sailed  round  the  world,  and 
completed  the  voyage  in  two  years  and  ten  months. 

The  first  attempts  of  the  English  to  sail  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  made  in  1591,  with 
three  vessels,  one  of  which  only.  Sir  James  Lan- 
caster's, reached  India.  Shortly  afterwards,  when 
Philip  of  Spain  invaded  Holland,  the  Dutch  re- 
solved to  attack  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Amer- 
ica, and  in  1598  sent  out  Oliver  Van  Noort  and  an 
English  pilot  named  Mellish  with  four  vessels : 
they  were  the  pioneers  of  that  commercial  nation 
in  the  southern  regions.  Another  fleet  of  five 
ships  sailed  from  Rotterdam  in  the  same  year : 
one  of  the  captains,  Sebald  de  Weert,  discovered  a 
group  of  Islands  which  for  a  long  time  bore  his 
name ;  they  are  now  better  known  as  the  Falk- 
lands.  Old  Purchas  relates  that  Theodore  Gerards 
(Gerritz),  '*  one  of  that  fleet,  was  carried  by  tem- 
pest, as  they  write,  to  64  degrees  south,  in  which 
height  the  country  was  mountainous,  and  covered 


with  snow,  looking  like  Norway.  It  seemed  to 
extend  to  the  Islands  of  Salomon."  This  moun- 
tainous land  is  now  supposed  to  be  the  South 
Shetlands,  which  were  rediscovered  some  200 
years  after  the  event  above  recorded.  The  Hol- 
landers were  not  slow  in  pushing  their  trade  into 
the  new  countries ;  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany despatched  a  fleet  under  Spilberg,  and 
claimed  the  monopoly  of  trade  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
a  restriction  unfavorable  to  other  merchants,  by 
whom  it  was  complained  of.  The  States-General, 
to  resolve  the  difficulty,  and  promote  discovery, 
declared  that  the  discoverer  of  a  new  passage  to 
India  should  be  rewarded  with  the  profit  of  the 
first  four  voyages.  The 'opportunity  was  not  neg- 
lected :  Le  Maire,  a  sagacious  and  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  Amsterdam,  who  had  studied  the  subject, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  passage  existed, 
and  took  measures  to  verify  his  opinion.  Two 
ships,  the  Unity  and  the  Horn,  were  privately 
equipped,  and  sent  out  under  command  of  Wil- 
liam Schouten  and  Le  Maire's  son  in  1615:  in 
November  they  anchored  in  Port  Desire  for  refresh 
ment  and  repairs,  and  while  here,  the  Horn  was 
accidentally  burnt.  They  resumed  their  voyage 
in  January,  1616,  the  year  in  which  Baffin's  Bay 
was  discovered,  and  on  *'  the  24th,  in  the  fore- 
noon, saw  land  a-starboard,  about  a  league's  dis- 
tance, stretching  out  east  and  south,  with  very 
high  hills,  all  covered  with  ice ;  and  then  other 
land  bearing  east  from  it,  high  and  rugged  as  the 
former.  They  guessed  the  lands  they  had  in  these 
two  prospects  lay  about  eight  leagues  asunder, 
and  that  there  might  be  a  good  passage  between 
them,  because  of  a  pretty  brisk  current  that  ran 
southward  along  by  them.  They  saw  an  incredi- 
ble number  of  penguins,  and  such  large  shoals  of 
whales,  that  they  were  forced  to  proceed  with 
great  caution,  for  fear  they  should  run  their  ship 
upon  them. 

"  The  25th,  in  the  forenoon,  they  got  close  up 
by  the  east  land  ;  this  they  called  States  Land,  and 
to  that  which  lay  west  they  gave  the  name  of 
Maurice  Land.  In  the  evening,  having  a  south- 
west wind,  they  steered  southwards,  meeting  with 
mighty  waves,  that  came  rolling  along  before  the 
wind,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  to  the  leeward 
from  them,  which  appeared  by  some  very  evident 
signs,  gave  them  a  full  assurance  that  the  great 
South  Sea  was  now  before  them,  into  which  they 
had  almost  made  their  way  by  a  passage  of  their 
own  discovering.  The  29th  they  saw  land  again  ; 
this  was  the  high  hilly  land,  covered  with  snow, 
that  lay  southward  from  the  Magellanic  Straits, 
ending  in  a  sharp  point,  which  they  called  Cap« 
Horn,  and  now  they  gathered  full  assurance  that' 
the  way  was  open  into  the  South  Sea.  The  12th 
of  February  they  plainly  discovered  the  Magellanic 
Straits  lying  east  of  them;  and  therefore,  now 
being  secure  of  their  happy  new  discovery,  they 
rendered  thanks  to  good  fortune  in  a  cup  of  wine, 
which  went  three  times  round  the  company."  If 
the  accounts  concerning  Huces  and  Drake  are  to  be 
depended  on.  Cape  Horn  had  been  twice  before  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  the  preceding  century. 

Le  Maire's  name  was  given  to  the  newly  dis- 
covered strait,  and  thus  the  utmost  southern  point 
of  the  American  continent  was  made  known,  and 
an  open  passage  found  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Paci&c  Ocean.  An  enterprise  so  well  considered, 
and  successfully  carried  out,  should  have  had  a 
satisfactory  termination.    But  on  the  arrival  of  the 
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Vmty  at  Bantam  in  October,  the  president  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  confiscated  the  vessel 
and  her  cargo,  declaring  Schouten.  and  his  com- 
panions to  be  unlawful  traders,  and  bade  them 
seek  redress  in  Holland.  Spilberg^s  ships  were 
then  about  to  sail  on  their  homeward  voyage,  and 
several  of  the  discomfited  adventurers  took  passage 
by  them.  Le  Maire  died  from  vexation  after  they 
had  been  two  weeks  at  sea  ;  and  Schouten  reaahed 
Holland  in  July,  1617,  having  accomplished  his 
journey  round  the  world  in  two  years  and  eighteen 
days,  and  failed  to  obtain  redress  for  the  injustice 
of  which  he  had  been  the  victim.  His  voyage 
affords  an  instance  of  sagacious  thought'  finding 
its  confirmation  in  experience. 

Another  Spanish  expedition  under  the  Nodals, 
accompanied  by  Dutch  pilots,  sailed  in  1618,  to 
verify  Schouten^s  discoveries ;  it  returned,  after 
surveying  the  coasts  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  And  in 
1623,  the  Nassau  fleet,  composed  of  eleven  Dutch 
ships  of  war,  arrived  in  the  same  latitudes ;  the 
commander,  Jacques  le  Hermite,  found  that  several 
passages  existed  by  which  the  Pacific  could  be 
reached  without  doubling  the  Horn  or  passing 
through  the  Straits — ^a  fact  confirmed  by  the  late 
surveying  voyage  of  Captain  King  in  the  Beagle. 
One  of  nermite's  vessels  went  as  high  as  60°,  and 
rounded  the  Cape  without  once  seeing  it. 

Meantime  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiroe,  in  a 
memorial  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  had  requested 
permission  to  **  plough  up  the  waters  of  the  un- 
known sea,  and  to  seek  out  the  undiscovered  lands 
around  the  antarctic  pole,  the  centre  of  that  hori- 
Bon." 

With  De  Quiros  to  the  south 
Still  urge  the  wav,  if  yet  some  continent 
Stretch  to  its  dusky  pole,  with  nations  spread, 
Forests,  and  hills,  and  streams. 

The  north,  he  shows,  was  known  np  to  the  70th 
degree  of  latitude,  while  '*  of  the  south  part  is  dis- 
covered to  55  degrees  only,  passing  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens ;  and  to  35  degrees,  m  which  is  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  or  40  degrees  and  a  little 
more,  to  which  ships  go  in  doubling  it.  Now  are 
wanting  the  rest  which  remain  from  these,  and 
from  this  parallel  and  to  the  west,  from  a  lower 
latitude,  to  90  degrees,  to  know  if  it  is  land  or 
water,  or  what  part  there  is  of  both."  It  was 
supposed,  from  the  voyages  that  had  been  made  to 
the  Philippines  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
that  a  great  land  existed  towards  the  pole,  **  the 
antipodes  to  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  where  from  20  degrees  to  60  degrees,  God 
has  made  men  so  useful."  Quiros  sailed  from  Lima 
in  1605  in  company  with  Torres ;  he  discovered 
twenty-three  islands,  among  which  his  Sagittaria 
and  Encamacion  are  belie/ed  to  be  Tahiti  and  Pit- 
caim^s  Island.  And  so  confident  was  he  that  a 
greater  extent  of  land  would  be  found,  that,  on  his 
return,  in  his  communication  to  Philip  II.,  he 
declared,  *'  in  the  southern  parts  lies  hid  a  quarter 
of  the  globe." 

In  1606,  Torres  saw  another  great  land,  now 
known  as  Australia,  which,  with  some  show  of 
probability,  might  have  been  the  continent  imag- 
ined by  his  companion.  Within  the  next  twenty- 
five  years,  the  north  and  west  shores  of  that  vast 
island  were  surveyed  by  Dutch  navigators,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  been  visited 
by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  nearly  a  century 
earlier,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  maps  drawn  about  the 
year  1550,  which  are  preserved  m  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  bttt,  in  aocordance  with  the  jealous  policy 


of  those  people,  the  knowledge  of  it  was  ^ept 
secret. 

For  some  time  this  new  discovery  was  supposed 
to  be  the  great  south  land  ;  and,  in  1643,  Van  Die- 
men,  the  governor  of  Batavia,  sent  Tasman  to  make 
explorations.  In  this  voyage  the  geography  of  the 
region  was  determined  ;  the  extreme  southern  por- 
tion of  Ihe  land  wassailed  round,  and  named  after 
the  governor,  and  its  disconnection  with  an  Austral 
continent  conclusively  proved.  Tasman  afterwards 
discovered  New  Zealand;  and,  possessed  with  the 
ideas  of  the  period,  he  imagined  that  this  remote 
island  stretched  away,  and  united  with  the  Staten 
Land  of  Schouten  and  Le  Maire  at  Terra  del  Fue- 
go,  and  hoped  it  was  **  part  of  the  unknown  south 
continent."  As  an  acknowledgment  of  Tasman's 
services  by  the  States-General,  the  large  island  was 
named  New  Holland. 

Those  daring  sea-rovers,  the  Bucaneers,  while 
pushing  their  lawless  cruises,  for  greater  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  wherever  the  hope  of 
plunder  led  them,  contributed  materially,  though 
indirectly,  to  extend  the  limits  of  geographical  re- 
search. Dampier  and  Wafer  were  among  the  party 
who  marched  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  and 
embarking  in  several  canoes  which  they  had  stolen, 
rowed  out  to  sea,  and  made  prize  of  a  vessel  lying 
at  anchor.  Emboldened  by  success,  they  attacked 
and  took  larger  ships,  and  in  these  traversed  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  One  of  their  captures  was  turned 
adrift  as  useless,  with  seven  hundred  pigs  of  metal 
on  board,  which  they  supposed  to  be  lead  ;  after- 
wards, when  they  came  to  make  bullets  from  a 
lump  which  they  had  kept,  the  lead  proved  to  be 
silver.  Desirous  of  reentering  the  Atlantic,  they 
stretched  boldly  to  the  southwairds  till  they  met 
with  ice,  and  doubled  Cape  Horn  ;  and  inspired  so 
much  confidence  by  their  resolute  perseverance, 
that  a  voyage  round  South  America  came  to  be  re- 
garded with  diminished  apprehension.  Dampier 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
vessel,  fitted  out  by  the  government  of  William  III., 
in  which  he  made  further  discoveries  in  New 
Holland  and  other  southern  countries.  The  war 
which  broke  out  between  FiUgland  and  Spain  in 
1739  led  to  Anson's  famous  voyage,  which,  though 
in  many  respects  unfortunate,  widened  the  boun- 
daries of  geographical  knowledge.  The  wreck  of 
one  of  the  squadron,  the  Wager ^  on  the  coast  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  although  it  gave  the  survivors  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  country,  will  always  be 
remembered  as  a  most  melancholy  incident  in  the 
annals  of  disaster.  **  Nothing  can  be  imagined," 
says  the  historian  of  the  expedition,  **  more  savage 
and  gloomy  than  the  whole  aspect  of  this  coast." 
In  doubling  Cape  Horn,  **  we  bad  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  such  tempestuous  weather  as  surprised 
the  oldest  and  most  experienced  mariners  on  board, 
and  obliged  them  to  confess  that  what  they  had 
hitherto  called  storms  were  inconsiderable  gales 
compared  with  the  violence  of  these  winds,  which 
raised  such  short,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such 
mountainous  waves,  as  greatly  surpassed  in  danger 
all  seas  known  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe." 
And  he  laments  that  ^*  the  squadron  would  be 
separated  never  to  unite  again,  and  that  this  day  of 
our  passage  would  be  the  last  cheerful  day  that 
the  greatest  part  of  us  would  ever  live  to  enjoy." 

Up  to  this  period,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
the  idea  of  a  great  southern  continent  was  still  en- 
tertained :  philosophers  argued  in  favor  of 'it,  for 
without  1  mass  of  land  at  the  antipodes  to  counter- 
balance the  preponderance  iiy^^he  north,  the  in- 
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equality  of  weight  would  cause  the  earth  to  rotate 
in  the  opposite  direction !  Among  the  maps  pub- 
lished in  '*  Purchas'  Pilgrims"  is  one  which 
represents  South  America  as  terminating  at  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
a  huge  continent,  larger,  apparently,  than  any 
other  division  of  the  world,  and  named  Terra  Aus- 
traUs  Incognita ;  and  that  which  accompanies  Dam- 
pier  *8  narrative  contains  the  same  delineation,  but 
in  a  less  exaggerated  form.  Every  newly-discov- 
ered island  was  supposed  to  be  an  outlying  portion 
of  the  antarctic  land,  until,  one  aAer  the  other,  their 
southern  extremities  were  explored.  After  all — 
80  difficult  is  it  to  give  up  a  long  cherished  belief- 
arguments  were  still  adduced  to  show  that  the 
connection  might  exist  in  the  shape  of  a  chain  of 
islands :  Africa  and  America  were  probably  con- 
nected in  that  way,  and  these  acrain  with  the  Terra 
Incognita.  The  essential  diflerences  of  natural 
phenomena,  as  observed  in  the  north  and  in  the 
south,  were  also  matter  for  speculation,  and  not  a 
little  error  was  mixed  up  with  the  truth.  Acosta*s 
treatise  affords  numerous  instances.  ''  Many  in 
Europe,'*  he  writes,  *'  demand  of  what  forme  and 
fashion  heaven  is  in  the  southerne  part ;  for  that 
there  is  no  certaintie  found  in  ancient  books,  who, 
althouffh  they  grant  there  is  a  heaven  on  this  other 
part  of  the  world,  yet  come  they  not  to  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  form  thereof.'*  Ice  was  met  with  in 
lower  latitudes  than  in  the  north ;  the  seasons  were 
less  genial ;  the  climate  of  Staten  Land  and  Terra 
del  Fuego  would  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of 
countries  lying  in  a  similar  latitude  in  the  opposite 
zone.  One  reason  assigned  for  the  difference  was, 
that  the  sun  remained  eight  dajrs  longer  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  that 
the  north  was  nearer  to  the  sun  during  winter. 
These,  with  many  other  absurd  notions,  were, 
however,  to  disappear  before  the  increasing  intelli- 
gence of  the  period  to  which  we  are  now  approach- 
ing. 

In  1764,  Commodore  B^on,  who  had  been 
wrecked  in  the  Wager,  sailed  with  two  armed 
vessels  '*  to  make  discoveries  of  countries  hitherto 
unknown  ;"  for,  as  stated  in  hisinstructious,  '*  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  lands  or  islands  of  great 
extent,  hitherto  unvisited  by  any  European  power, 
may  be  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Magellanic  Strait,  with 
in  the  latitudes  convenient  for  navigation."  This 
voyage  lasted  twenty-two  months,  without  enlarg- 
ing the  limits  of  southern  exploration.  The  ex- 
pedition by  Wall  is  and  Carteret  in  the  Dolpfdn  and 
Swallow  followed  in  1766.  The  ships  were  four 
months  in  passing  the  straits;  and,  having  been 
separated  in  a  gale,  did  not  meet  again  during  the 
cruise.  Carteret  r^iscovered  Pitcaim*s  Island,  and 
Wallis  Tahiti.  The  latter  was  unable  to  account 
for  the  natives  being  somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  iron,  but  the  prior  discovery  by  Quiros  fur- 
nishes a  sufficient  explanation,  lioogainville's 
second  voyage  was  also  undertaken  at  the  same 
time. 

We  come  now  to  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook ; 
these  had  a  definite  scientific  object.  Astronomers 
were  desirous  that  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disk,  which  took  place  in  1769,  should  be 
observed  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  as  well  as 
in  Europe ;  the  determination  of  some  highly  im- 
portant astronomical  questions  depended  on  it. 
Wallis,  who  had  just  returned,  recommended  a  bay 
in  Tahiti  as  a  soluble  liicality  for  the  puipose.    A 


strong  collier  ship,  the  Endeavour,  was  selected ; 
and  in  August,  1768,  Cook  sailed.  Banks  and  So- 
lander  were  on  board  as  naturalists.  They  were 
thirty-four  days  in  beating  round  the  Horn ;  and 
after  observing  the  transit,  steered  for  New  Zealand, 
and  disproved  Tasman's  supposition  as  to  the  con- 
nection of  those  islands  with  the  southern  continent. 
The  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland  was  afterwards 
surveyed,  from  the  spot  where  the  Dutch  navigator 
left  off,  to  Torres'  Straits,  an  extent  of  more  than 
2000  miles.  Cook  landed  and  took  possession  of 
the  country,  giving  it  the  name  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  return^  to  England  in  1770,  after  an 
absence  of  two  years  and  eleven  months. 

A  French  expedition  went  out  shortly  afterwards, 
commanded  by  the  unfortunate  Marion,  who  was 
eaten  by  the  New  Zealanders.  One  of  his  lieuten- 
ants, Kerguelen,  discovered  land  in  50°  5'  south  in 
February,  1772,  and  hastened  back  to  France  with 
glowing  accounts  of  an  antarctic  continent.  This 
was  the  most  southerly  land  then  known  in  the 
Atlantic.  Cook  touched  at  it  during  his  third  voy- 
age, in  1776,  and  called  it  Desolation  Island ;  but  it 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  its  first  discov- 
erer. 

Although  Cook  had  shown  that  New  Zealand 
was  not  united  to  the  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  it 
was  still  thought  that  a  continent  would  be  found. 
An  expedition  to  search  for  it  was  sanctioned  by  the 
government ;  and  Cook  went  out  a  second  time  with 
two  vessels,  the  Resolution  and  Adventure,  the  latter 
commanded  by  Captain  Fumeaux,  who  had  held 
the  post  of  lieutenant  under  Wallis.  To  make 
the  voyage  as  complete  as  possible,  a  number  of 
scientific  men  and  skilled  artists  were  attached  to 
the  vessels,  and  every  means  taken  to  promote  the 
health  of  the  crews.  They  sailed  in  July,  1773; 
and  in  January  of  the  foUowmgyear  were  in  67^  15' 
south  latitude,  where  further  progress  was  stopped 
by  ice,  and  for  the  first  time  the  aurora  australis 
was  observed.  After  a  run  of  11,000  miles,  with- 
out once  seeing  land.  Cook  anchored  at  New  Zea- 
land to  refit,  from  whence  he  again  advanced  to- 
wards the  antarctic  pole,  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
take  advantage  of  the  currents  setting  from  west  to 
east.  On  the  29th  January,  1774,  when  in  latitude 
71''  10"  south,  longitude  lOO*"  54'  west,  a  point  far 
beyond  all  those  previously  attained,  he  was  stopped 
once  more  by  ice,  extending,  as  he  believed,  to  the 
pole ;  yet,  from  the  number  of  birds  flying  about  the 
ship,  he  judged  there  must  be  land  behind  the  ice ; 
and  he  '*  who  had  ambition  not  only  to  go  further 
than  any  one  had  gone  before,  but  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  for  man  to  go,"  was  compelled  to  renounce 
his  hope  of  penetrating  nearer  to  the  sooth;  He 
subsequently  traversed  the  whole  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  the  first  time  the  feat  had  ever  been  accom- 
plished ;  rounded  Cape  Horn  with  **  more  calms 
than  storms ;"  surveyed  the  islands  of  Terra  del 
Fuego ;  and  started  on  a  high  latitude  to  cross  the 
South  Atlantic  in  January,  1775.  On  the  14ih  land 
was  seen  ;  and  im  the  17th,  the  great  navigator 
landed  to  take  possession,  although  he  did  not  think 
'*  that  any  one  would  ever  be  benefited  by  the  dui- 
coTery."  He  named  it  Isle  of  Georgia,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  **  savage  and  horrible.  The  wild 
rocks  raised  their  lofty  summits  till  they  were  lost 
in  the  clouds,  and  the  valleys  lay  covered  with  ever- 
lasting snow.  Not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen,  not  a 
shrub  even  big  enough  to  make  a  toothpick." 

'*  Who  would  have  thought,"  he  adds,  **  that 
an  island  of  no  greater  extent  than  this,  situated 
between  the  latitude  of  54^  5^,  should  in  the  very 
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height  of  summer  be  in  a  manner  wholly  ooTered 
many  fathoms  deep  with  frozen  snow  ?"  Although 
he  saw  much  ice,  ne  concluded  that  a  greater  extent 
of  land  was  required  for  its  fotmation  than  here 
seen,  and  he  hoped  to  discoTcr  a  continent.  Yet 
he  says,  **  I  roust  confess  the  disappointment  I  now 
met  with  did  not  afiect  me  much ;  for  to  judge  of 
the  bulk  by  the  sample,  it  would  not  be  worth  the 
discovery." 

In  this  part  of  his  cruise  Cook  had  no  intention 
of  going  higher  than  60  degrees,  unless  induced  to 
do  so  by  real  signs  of  land.  On  the  30th,  when  in 
latitude  59^  l^  30^  south  islands  were  seen,  which 
he  called  Sandwich  Land  and  Southern  Thule, 
'*  because  it  is  the  most  southern  land  that  has  ever 
yet  been  discovered."  The  great  navigator  shrewdly 
eonjectured  that  a  greater  expanse  of  land  existed 
nearer  the  pole,  and  that  it  projected  most  towards 
the  north  in  the  region  of  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans,  as  more  ice  was  always  found  there 
than  in  the  Sooth  Pacific.  Yet  he  declared  him- 
self "  bold  enough  to  say  that  no  man  will  ever 
▼entore  farther  than  I  have  done,  and  that  the  lands 
which  lie  to  the  south  will  never  be  explored  •  •  • 
Lands  doomed  by  nature  to  perpetual  frigidness ; 
never  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays ;  whose 
horrible  and  savage  aspect  I  have  not  words  to 
deseribe." 

Subsequent  events  have  proved  that  in  these  re- 
spects Cook  was  simply  mistaken.  Not  so  in  his 
^Lplorations.  His  determination  of  positions  and 
accuracy  of  surveys  are  beyond  all  praise ;  few  per- 
sons have  rendered  greater  services  to  the  science 
of  geography.  He  was,  besides,  the  first  to  prove 
that  remote  expeditions  did  not  necessarily  involve 
waste  of  life ;  for,  on  returning  to  England  in  1T75, 
after  a  voyage  of  three  years  and  eighteen  days,  he 
brought  l^k  the  whole  of  his  crew  in  health,  with 
the  exception  of  four  lost  by  casualties.  After 
this,  publishers  leH  the  Terra  Austra&s  Ltcogruia 
oat  of  their  maps. 

A  contemporary  of  Cook's,  Alexander  Dalrym- 

1»le,  afterwards  hydro^apher  to  the  Admiralty,  had 
oeg  entertained  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  ant- 
arctic continent,  and  frequently  importuned  the  gov- 
ernment to  send  him  out  with  an  expedition  to 
colonize  the  probable  country.  He  drew  up  a  sin- 
gular code  of  laws  by  which  the  settlement  was  to 
be  governed ;  women  were  to  have  equal  privileges 
with  men ;  all  lawyers  were  to  be  subjected  to  per- 
petual imprisonment;  bachelors  and  maids  to  be 
taxed ;  none  but  copper  money ;  and  accounts  of 
the  government  expenses  to  be  submitted  to  the 
public  every  Sunday.  Had  this  project  been  real- 
ized within  the  antarctic  circle,  Dalrymple  would 
have  proved  himself  a  colonizer  of  no  common 
order. 

After  Cook's  second  voyage,  no  further  advance 
was  nnade  in  antarctic  exploration  until  within  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  In  1818,  Cap- 
tain Smith,  while  on  a  course  from  Munte  Video  to 
Valparaiso,  saw  a  long  line  of  coast,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  in  latitude  62°.  He  reported  the  fact  to 
the  commander  of  the  Andromache^  then  lying  in 
the  port  to  which  he  was  bound,  who  sent  an  offi- 
cer to  survey  the  land.  It  was  found  to  consist  of 
a  group  of  twelve  principal  islands,  surrounded  by 
countless  rocks  and  rocky  islets,  which  are  now 
known  as  the  South  Shetlands,  of  which  Crerritz 
caught  a  glimpse  in  1599.  In  1820,  Weddell  dis- 
covered the  South  Orkneys ;  and  in  1821,  Belling- 
hauaen,  a  Russian  in  command  of  the  Vostok,  pen- 


etrated as  far  as  69  degrees — ^the  first  time  that  the 
antarctic  circle  had  been  crossed  since  Cook's  voy- 
age. Powell  and  Palmer,  two  Englishmen,  also 
made  some  explorations  about  this  period.  In 
1822,  an  expedition  sailed  from  the  Downs,  whieh 
reminds  one  of  the  enterprises  of  former  days  in 
the  small  size  of  the  vessels,  a  brig  and  cutter ;  the 
one  160  tons,  the  other  65.  They  were  commanded 
by  Weddell  and  Brisbane,  and  were  provisioned 
for  a  sealing  voyage  of  two  years.  In  the  first 
part  of  their  cruise  they  proved  the  non-existence 
of  the  supposed  continent  connecting  Sandwich 
Land  and  the  South  Shetlands ;  and  on  the  18th 
February,  1823,  were  in  latitude  72°  24'  where  not 
a  particle  of  ice  was  to  be  seen  ;  and  on  the  20th, 
in  74°  15',  214  miles  beyond  Cook's  furthest. 
Here,  although  the  sea  continued  open,  and  Wed- 
dell believed  that  no  more  land  lay  to  the  sooth  to 
prevent  access  to  the  pole,  he  judged  it  most  pru- 
dent, from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  to  return. 
On  anchoring  at  South  Georgia,  in  March,  he  de- 
scribes the  sight  of  that  desolate  land  as  a  gladness 
to  their  eyes  after  their  lengthened  and  daring 
cruise. 

The  trade  to  this  island,  which  began  soon  after 
Cook's  report  concerning  it  was  published,  has 
shown  how  fallacious  were  his  predictions.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  yean,  it  furnished  more  than  a 
million  of  seal-skms,  and  20,000  tuns  of  oil  to  the 
London  market ;  and  Kerguelen  Island  has  proved 
not  less  profitable.  Mr.  Weddell  sutes  that  ^*  dur- 
ing the  time  these  two  islands  have  been  resorted 
to  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  more  than  2000  tons 
of  shipping,  and  from  200  to  300  seamen,  have 
been  employed  annually  in  the  trafiSc."  From  the 
South  Shetlands,  also,  in  1821  and  1822,  940  tuns 
of  oil  and  320,000  seal-skins  were  obtained. 

In  1820,  the  South  Shetlands  were  visited  br 
the  Chanticleer  surveying-ship ;  in  common  with 
all  the  other  lands  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  they 
were  found  to  be  volcanic ;  some  of  them  rising  to 
a  heifht  of  between  6000  and  7000  feet.  Lieuten- 
ant Kendal  describes  them  as  **  the  most  dreary 
aspect  of  barrenness  ever  beheld."  No  vegetation 
was  to  be  seen  except  a  few  lichens ;  but  penguins, 
pintados,  and  sea-leopards,  were  numerous.  The 
ship  was/  moored  in  a  small  cove  in  Deception 
Island  for  several  weeks,  and  an  observatory  built 
on  the  shore,  while  the  boats  were  employed  in 
the  survey.  The  volcanic  force  was  still  active ; 
150  jets  of  steam  could  be  seen  from  the  ChantickerU 
anchorage.  Surveying  in  such  latitudes  is,  as 
Lieutenant  Kendal  says,  *' cheerless  work.  The 
fogs  were  so  frequent,  that  for  the  fint  ten  days 
we  saw  neither  sun  nor  star;  and  it  was,  withal, 
so  raw  and  cold,  that  I  do  not  recollect  having  suf- 
fered more  at  any  time  in  the  arctic  resions,  even 
at  the  lowest  range  of  the  thermometer.'' 

Within  the  twelve  following  yeare  are  comprised 
the  greatest  achievements  in  antarctic  research ; 
Messre.  Enderby  sent  out  a  britr  and  cutter,  the 
Tula  and  Lively,  under  Captain  ^iscoe,  on  a  seal- 
ing voyage,  in  July,  1830.  In  the  course  of  De- 
cember he  discovered  an  island  in  latitude  58P  25^, 
longitude  26°  55',  which  he  describes  as  **  terrific, 
being  nothing  more  than  a  complete  rock,  covered 
with  ice,  snow,  and  heavy  clouds,  so  that  it  was 
diflicult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other."  In< 
January,  1831,  he  crossed  Cook's  track  of  1773,. 
and  found  the  field  ice  in  precisely  the  position  • 
where  that  celebrated  explorer  had  left  it ;  signs 
of  land  had  been  for  some  time  visible,  and  on  the 
27th  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  was  seisn  in  lat 
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itude  65°  57%  longitude  47°  2(f  east.  Id  the  night 
an  aurora  australis  appeared  '*  at  times  rolling/'  to 
quote  Biscoe's  words,  *'  as  it  were,  over  our  heads 
in  the  form  of  beautiful  columns,  then  as  suddenly 
changing  like  the  fringe  of  a  curtain,  and  again 
shooting  across  the  hemisphere  like  a  serpent ;  fre- 
quently appearing  not  many  yards  above  our  heads, 
and  decidedly  within  our  atmosphere.  It  was  by 
much  the  mo.<it  magnificent  phenomenon  of  the  kind 
that  I  ever  witnessed  ;  and  although  the  vessel  was 
in  considerable  danger,  running  with  a  smart  breeze, 
and  much  beset,  the  people  could  scarcely  be  kept 
from  looking  at  the  heavens  instead  of  attending  to 
the  course.'' 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  reach  the  land,  which 
lies  on  the  antarctic  circle,  but  the  opposition  of 
ice  and  currents  was  too  powerful  to  be  overcome. 
The  health  of  the  crew  suffered  from  cold  and  ex- 
posure ;  and  in  April,  while  on  the  passage  to  Van 
Piemen's  land,  two  men  died,  and  the  others  were 
80  weak,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  offi- 
cers, only  one  man  and  a  boy  were  able  to  do  duty. 
Undeterred  by  these  casualties,  Biscoe  sailed  again 
for  the  south  in  January,  1832,  taking  a  south- 
easterly course,  which,  in  the  following  month,  in 
latitude  67°  1',  longitude  71°  48'  west,  brought 
him  to  an  island,  the  westernmost  of  a  chain  lying 
off*  a  high  main  coast,  now  known  as  Graham's 
Land.  He  landed  on  the  21st  February,  and  took 
possession  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  William  IV. 

From  this  group,  sometimes  called  Biscoe*s 
Range,  the  discoverer  touched  at  the  South  Shet- 
lands,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck,  and 
sailed  for  St.  Catherine's,  in  Brazil,  on  which  route 
the  Lively  was  lost  on  one  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 
His  voyage  is  remarkable  as  having  comprised  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  south  pole,  and  two  cruises 
within  the  antarctic  circle,  as  well  as  for  the  new 
lands  which  it  brought  to  light.  It  affords  another 
instructive  instance  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  proper  skill  and  courage  with  comparatively 
scnall  means. 

Another  sealing  expedition,  a  schooner  and  cut- 
ter in  charge  of  Captain  Balleny,  was  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Enderby  in  July,  1838.  This  was  also 
successful  in  discovering  land,  a  group  of  five  isl- 
ands, now  called  Balleny  Isles,  one  of  which  rises 
with  a  splendid  peak  15,000  feet  above  the  sea-lev- 
el. The  vessels  encountered  much  severe  weather ; 
and,  on  the  24th  March,  at  midnight,  during  the  re- 
turn voyage,  the  cutter  burned  a  blue  light,  which 

*  was  answered  from  the  schooner ;  but  the  heavy 
sea  prevented  conmiunication.  The  next  morning 
the  little  cutter  was  nowhere  to  be  seen :  she  had 
perished  with  all  her  crew ;  and  it  was  not  without 
much  difficulty  that  Balleny  saved  his  vessel  from 
a  similar  fate,  and  reached  London  in  September, 
1839. 

In  1837,  the  French  government  sent  out  an  ex- 
.  pedition  under  Rear-Admiral  D'Urville,  an  eminent 

*  explorer,  who  had  already  made  three  voyages 
round  the  world.  Two  corvettes,  the  Astrolabe  and 
ZiUe,  sailed  from  Toulon,  and,  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  had  followed  WeddelPs  track  in  the  antarctic 
•eas  until  they  were  stopped  by  the  ice  between 
the  63d  and  64th  parallels.  On  three  occasions  an 
entrance  was  forced  into  it,  but  they  were  driven 
back  each  time,  and  foroed  to  return.  Louis 
Philippe's  Land,  however,  was  discovered,  and 
some  positions  of  the  shores  beyond  Brandsfield 
Straits  determined.  After  a  lengthened  cruise  in 
Polynesia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  D'Urville 
molved  to  make  another  attempt  to  get  to  the 


south,  and  touched  at  Hobart  Town  in  a  distressed 
condition,  having  lost  three  officers  and  thirteen 
men  by  dysentery.  He  sailed  January  1,  1840, 
his  special  aim  being  to  approach  or  reach  the 
magnetic  or  terrestrial  pole.  The  terrestrial  me- 
ridian from  Hobart  Town  to  the  pole  coincides  in 
a  remarkable  degree  with  the  magnetic  meridian, 
and,  by  steering  on  the  former,  D'Urville  hoped  to 
arrive  at  both  the  poles  he  was  searching  for  by  the 
same  route.  On  the  21st  he  was  surrounded  by 
numerous  ice  islands,  and  saw  a  lofty  line  of  coast 
covered  with  snow  stretching  from  south-west  to 
north-west,  apparently  without  limit.  With  some 
difficulty  a  landing  was  eff!*ected,  and  possession 
taken  in  the  name  of  France;  it  was  called  La 
Terse  Ad^lie,  after  the  wife  of  the  discoverer. 
Two  days  afterwards,  the  vessels  were  separated 
by  a  terrific  storm;  they,  however,  weathered 
through,  and  met  again  on  the  28th  in  an  open  sea 
towards  the  north,  from  whence  they  steered  a 
south-westerly  course  to  complete  a  series  of  mag- 
netic observations — keepiiig  a  look-out  for  land  m 
that  direction.  On  this  route  a  ship  was  seen, 
which  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  Porpoise^  one 
of  the  American  squadron ;  the  vessels  passed  with- 
out communicating ;  and  in  February,  1840,  D'Ur- 
ville returned  to  Hobart  Town.  Ihe  subsequent 
fate  of  this  persevering  navigator  was  truly  melan- 
choly ;  afler  having  escaped  all  the  dangers  of  a 
sailor's  life  during  thirty  years,  he  was  burnt  to 
death,  with  his  wife  and  son,  in  the  railway  train 
between  Paris  and  Versailles  in  1842. 

The  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  the 
first  that  ever  leil  that  country  for  a  scientific  pur- 
pose, sailed  in  August,  1838.  It  comprised  two 
sloops  of  war,  the  Vincennes  and  Peacock^  the  brig 
Porpoise,  a  store-ship,  and  two  tenders.  With  re- 
spect to  researches  in  the  antarctic  seas.  Lieutenant 
Wilkes,  the  commander,  was  instructiMi  to  follow, 
as  others  had  previously  done,  Weddell's  track,  and 
afterwards  to  explore  as  far  as  Cook's  ne  plus  ultra, 
neglecting  no  opportunity  of  pushing  to  the  south 
as  might  be  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  ves- 
sels. The  Porpoise  and  Seagull  tender  sailed  from 
Orange  Harbor,  on  the  west  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
in  February,  1839,  for  the  first  southern  cruise,  and 
explored  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South  Shetlands. 
The  Peacock  and  Flying-Fish  followed,  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  70  degrees,  when  the  approach  of 
winter  compelled  their  return.  Off*  Cape  Horn  the 
Seagull  separated  from  her  consort,  and  was  never 
afterwards  heard  of.  The  second  cruise  was  made 
from  Sydney  with  four  of  the  ships ;  they  sailed 
December  20,  two  days  before  D'Urville.  Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes  chose  the  meridian  of  Macquarie 
Island,  designing,  after  a  long  stretch  to  the  south, 
to  turn  westward,  and  beat  round  the  circle  to  En- 
derby  Land,  and  make  a  dash  towards  the  pole 
whenever  practicable.  On  the  16ih  January,  in 
latitude  66  degrees,  he  landed  on  what  was  taken 
for  an  island,  but  which  subsequent  researches  gave 
reason  to  suppose  was  a  floating  mass  of  ice.  To 
make  the  exploration  as  efffective  as  possible,  the 
ships  separated.  They  were,  however,  so  ill 
adapted  for  navigation  among  ice,  that  although 
great  exertions  were  used  to  widen  the  search,  one 
after  another  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the 
enterprise,  after  having  incurred  extreme  distress 
and  danger.  The  Vincenjies  was  the  last  to  re- 
turn ;  on  the  30th  January,  Lieutenant  Wilkes  en- 
tered a  bay,  which  he  named  Piner's  Bay,  in  lati- 
tude 66^  45',  and  designated  the  country  as  the 
antarctic  continent.    The  accumulations  of  floating 
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ioe  proTenied  his  reaching:  the  shore,  and  he  was 
then  unaware  that  this  was  the  Ad^lie  Land  of 
D'Urville.  The  French  admiral  had  landed  there 
a  week  previoosly,  and  taken  possession.  The 
American  squadron  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  June,  1842. 

The  last  and  most  memorahle  Toyag^e  to  the 
south  is  that  hy  Captain  (now  Sir  James)  Ross, 
-whose  labors  in  arctic  research  will  be  well  re- 
membered. Its  scientific  results  were  highly  im- 
portant, and  it  settled  the  question  of  a  terra  aus- 
trdHs;  such  a  land  may  now  find  a  place  in  maps  ; 
the  dreams  of  theorists  are  verified.  This  voyage 
more  immediately  originated  in  a  recommendation 
by  the  British  Association,  in  1838,  a  period  when 
the  desirability  of  establishing  the  phenomena  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  was  strongly  felt.  Obsenra- 
tories  were  to  be  erected  in  different  latitudes  and 
in  different  zones  of  the  earth,  and  much  importance 
was  attached  to  the  filling  up  of  the  deficiencies  of 
our  knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnetism  *'  in  the 
high  southern  latitudes  between  the  meridians  of 
New  Holland  and  Cape  Horn."  The  laws  which 
regulated  the  movement  of  the  needle  were  sup- 
posed to  be  extremely  simple,  operating  in  cycles, 
dependent  on  climatic  or  other  and  unknown  causes. 
The  simplicity,  however,  was  apparent  only ;  on 
investigation,  the  effects  proved  to  be  most  complex, 
and  the  causes  altogether  unapproachable.  For- 
merly, the  variation  alone  was  the  phenomenon 
which  received  attention ;  now  the  dip  and  in- 
tensity were  to  be  taken  account  of;  and  this,  by  a 
little  contrivance,  could  be  done  at  sea  almost  as 
well  as  on  land.  The  inconstant  nature  of  the 
phenomena  had  also  to  be  considered,  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  their  times  and  changes,  and 
other  incidents — all  were  essential  in  researches 
into  the  cause  and  eflfect  of  magnetism. 

According  to  the  report,  so  little  was  known  of 
the  magnetic  lines  of  direction  in  the  antarctic  seas, 
**•  that  the  true  position  of  the  south  magnetic  pole 
could  scarcely  even  be  conjectured  from  the  data 
already  known;"  and  it  would  be  of  high  impor- 
tance to  determine  whether  the  magnetic  phenomena 
observed  during  the  voyage  were  simultaneous  with 
similar  phenomena  in  Europe  or  other  parts  of  the 
world.  On  these  points  Sir  James  Ross'  instruc- 
tions were  express  and  exj)licit ;  he  was  to  notice 
in  the  South  Atlantic  the  point  where  he  crossed 
the  curve  or  line  of  least  magnetic  intensity ;  to 
ascertain  the  depth  of  the  ocean  whenever  practica- 
ble, and  the  temperature  and  specific  gravity  of  the 
water  at  dififerent  distances  below  the  surface ;  the 
strength  and  direction  of  currents  and  tides ;  peri- 
odical movement  of  the  barometer;  comparative 
brightness  of  stars;  refraction,  both  terrestrial  and 
celestial ;  and  to  swing  pendulums  in  special  locali- 
ties, whereby  to  prove  the  figure  of  the  earth. 
After  refitting  at  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  he  was  to 
**  proceed  direct  to  the  southward,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  position  of  the  magnetic  pole,  and  even 
to  attain  to  it  if  possible,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
one  of  the  remarkable  and  creditable  results  of  this 
expedition,"  one  calculated  to  '*  engross  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scientific  men  of  all  Europe." 

It  may,  perhaps,  assist  towards  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  results  of  this  comprehensive  voyage,  to 
sute  briefly  the  three  peculiarities  of  magnetic 
phenomena.  There  is  within  the  polar  circle  of 
tach  hemisphere  a  point  at  which  the  dipping- 
r  eedle  points  straight  downwards — this  is  the  mag^ 
netk  pole.    Midway  between  these  two  points,  a 


line  or  curve  may  be  traced  all  round  the  globe,  On 
which  the  dipping-needle  remains  perfectly  hori- 
zontal ;  this,  through  the  greater  part  of  its  course, 
varies  but  slightly  from  a  great  circle  whose  plane 
is  inclined  about  12  degrees  from  the  terrestrial 
equator ;  and,  by  analogy,  it  has  been  called  the 
magnetic  equator.  Then,  as  is  commonly  known, 
the  compass*  needle  takes  a  direction  in  dififerent 
latitudes  at  times  more  or  less  oblique  to  the  geo- 
graphical noeridian.  The  vertical  plane  hereby 
produced  is  called  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the 
angle  which  it  forms  with  the  terrestrial  meridian 
on  any  part  of  the  earth  is  termed  the  declination 
or  variation  of  the  needle.  The  amount  is  not  con- 
stant in  all  seasons  fur  the  same  place ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day,  slight  periodical  changes 
occur,  dependent  apparently  on  the  sun's  height 
above  the  horizon.  But  the  absolute  changes  take 
place  more  slowly,  at  intervals  of  years ;  and  navi- 
gators generally  follow  the  compass,  as  though  the 
local  declination  were  always  the  same,  correcting 
it,  however,  occasionally  by  astronomical  observa- 
tion. By  this  following  of  the  compass  the  lines 
might  be  laid  down;  near  the  magnetic  equator 
they  are  almost  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  it,  but 
departing  from  it,  they  assume  a  progressive  con- 
tour or  flexion,  all  finally  converging  and  termi- 
nating in  the  two  points  where  the  dipping-needle 
becomes  vertical.  The  third  element  of  magnetic 
force  is  the  law  of  its  intensity  at  dififerent  places ; 
this  is  indicated  by  oscillations,  more  or  less  rapid, 
of  the  respective  needles,  as  measures  of  density 
are  judged  of  by  vibrations  of  a  pendulum.  Expe- 
rience teaches  that  the  intensity  increases  generally 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles ;  but  the  progress  of 
the  increase,  whether  of  dip  or  variation,  is  not 
regular — inequalities  appear;  effects  have  been 
noted  in  some  localities  which  have  not  been  wit- 
nessed in  others.  From  this  fact,  the  existence  of 
a  principal  magnetic  force  attaching  as  a  result  to 
the  whole  mass  of  the  globe  has  been  inferred, 
whose  general  eflfects  are  modified  locally  by 
secondary  magnetic  forces,  having  their  centres  of 
action  distributed  at  slight  depths  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  in  portions  or  districts  probably  aflfect- 
ed  by  perturbations  of  the  interior  equilibrium. 

Two  vessels  were  fitted  out,  the  Erdms  of  360 
tons,  and  the  Terror;  the  latter  having  been 
repaired  af\er  returning  from  Back's  hazardous 
voyage  towards  Repulse  Bay.  Ross  and  Crozier 
were  the  commanders,  with  sixty-four  persons 
in  each  ship.  They  lefl  Chatham  on  the  16th 
September,  1839,  and  on  the  5th  of  October  were 
ofiT  the  Lizard,  the  last  point  of  England  which  they 
were  to  see  for  several  years.  **  it  is  not  easy," 
says  Sir  J.  Ross,  **  to  describe  the  joy  and  light- 
heartedness  we  all  felt  as  we  passed  the  entrance 
of  the  Channel,  bounding  before  a  favorable  breeze 
over  the  blue  waves  of  the  ocean,  fairly  embarked 
in  the  enterprise  we  had  all  so  long  desired  to  com- 
mence." Scientific  labors  were  immediately  or- 
ganized and  carried  out ;  the  measured  height  of 
waves  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  36  feet ;  at 
Madeira  the  height  of  the  mountain  was  determined ; 
magnetic  observations  were  taken,  and  repeated 
afterwards  at  the  Cape  de  Yerds.  On  November 
20,  <*  the  hourly  register  of  the  height  of  the 
barometer,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  was  substituted  for  the  three- 
hourly  observations  hitherto  recorded,  chiefly  fox 
the  purpose  of  marking  the  progress  of  barometric 
depression  in  approaching,  and  reascension  in 
receding  from,  the  equator ;  a  ph^omenon  lepre* 
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•ented  as  being  of  the  greatest  and  most  univenal 
influence,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  a  direct 
measure  of  the  moving  force  by  which  the  great 
currents  of  the  trade-winds  are  produced  ;  so  that 
the  measure  of  its  amount,  and  the  laws  of  its  geo- 
graphical distribution,  lie  at  the  root  of  the  theory 
of  these  winds." 

In  the  course  of  the  following  month  another 
interesting  fact  was  observed — ^the  line  of  no  dip. 
<*  We  had  watched,"  writes  the  captain,  ''  the 
progressive  diminution  of  the  dip  of  the  needle ; 
and  steering  a  course  as  nearly  south  as  the  wind 
permitted,  m  order  to  cross  the  line  of  no  dip  at 
right  angles,  we  found  the  chan^  so  rapid,  as  to 
be  ascertained  with  great  precision  ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  signal  for  our  being  on  the  exact  point  of 
no  dip,  where  the  needles,  being  equally  poised 
between  the  northern  and  southern  magnetic  sys- 
tems, assumed  a  perfectly  horizontal  position,  was 
being  hoisted  from  both  ships  at  the  same  instant 
of  time.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  perfect  accordance  of  our  observations  in  a 
determination  of  so  much  importance ;  nor  could  it 
fiiil  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  me  to 
witness  the  needle  thus  aflected;  having  some 
years  previously,  when  at  the  north  magnetic  pole. 
Been  it  in  a  directly  vertical  position  ;  nor  was  it 
unnatural,  when  we  saw  the  south  pole  of  the 
needle  beginning  to  point  below  the  honzon,  to  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  ere  long  we  might  be  permitted 
again  to  see  it  in  a  similar  position  at  the  south 
magnetic  pole  of  the  earth."  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  curve  of  least  magnetic  intensity  vras  crossed  ; 
this  point  is  found  on  each  meridian  of  the  earth  ; 
in  sailing  from  the  equator  towards  each  pole,  there 
is  a  point  where  the  influence,  having  gradually 
increased  from  nil,  becomes  most  perceptible — 
these  points  form  a  curve  round  the  world,  and, 
being  variable,  their  exact  determination  becomes 
of  much  importance  to  science. 

Af^r  touching  at  the  Cape,  and  landing  a  party 
with  materials  and  instruments  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  magnetic  observatory,  as  had  previously 
been  done  at  St.  Helena,  the  ships  proceeded  to 
Kerguelen's  Island,  in  approaching  which  they 
encountered  the  tempestuous  weather  so  character- 
istic of  high  southerly  latitudes.  They  remained 
here  until  the  20th  July,  pursuing  diligently  their 
magnetical,  meteorological,  geological,  botanical, 
and  other  researches.  Abundance  of  coal  was 
found,  a  fact  which  in  these  days  of  ocean  steam 
navigation  may  perhaps  be  turned  to  good  aooount. 
The  plants  are  much  less  numerous  than  in  higher 
latitudes  in  the  north  ;  Parry  met  with  sixty-seven 
species  at  Melville  Island,  and  forty-five  have  been 
dwoovered  at  Spitsbergen,  while  Kerguelen  Island 
produces  but  eighteen.  Among  these  there  is  one 
which  deserves  especial  mention — the  Kerguelen 
cabbage,  first  noticed  during  Cook's  stay  at  the 
island.  Captain  Ross  remarks — *^  To  a  crew  long 
confined  to  salt  provision,  or  indeed  to  human 
beings  under  any  circumstances,  this  is  a  most 
important  vegetable,  for  it  possesses  all  the  es- 
sentially good  qualities  of  its  English  namesake, 
while,  from  its  containing  a  great  abundance  of 
essential  oil,  it  never  prepuces  heartburn,  or  any 
of  those  disagreeable  sensations  which  our  pot- 
herbs are  apt  to  do.  It  abounds  near  the  sea,  and 
jwoeods  the  hills  to  their  summits.  The  leaves 
^rm  heads  of  the  size  of  a  good  cabbage  lettuce, 
.generally  terminating  an  amending  or  prostrate 
atalk,  and  the  spike  of  flowers,  borne  on  a  leafy 
'•tarn,  rises  from  below  the  head,  and  ia  often  two 


feet  high.  The  root  tastes  like  horse-radish,  and 
the  young  leaves  or  hearts  resemble  in  flavor  coarse 
mustard  and  cress.  For  130  days  our  crews 
required  no  fresh  vegetable  but  this,  which  was  for 
nine  weeks  regularly  served  out  with  the  salt  beef 
or  pork,  during  which  time  there  was  no  sickness 
on  board." 

Out  of  the  sixty-eight  days  that  the  vessels  lay 
in  Christmas  Harbor,  forty-five  were  so  windy, 
with  such  violent  gusts,  as  frequently  to  blow  them 
over  on  their  beam-ends  ;  and  any  of  the  party  who 
happened  to  be  on  shore  on  such  occasions  were 
obliged  to  lie  down,  to  avoid  being  blown  into  the 
sea;  and  rain  or  snow  fell  every  day  but  three. 
Severe  gales  attended  them  in  their  way  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  where,  at  Hobart  Town,  a  third 
party  was  landed  with  instruments  for  a  magnetic 
observatory.  While  lying  here.  Sir  J.  Ross  heard 
of  the  French  and  American  exploring  expeditions, 
both  of  which  had  made  discoveries  to  the  south  as 
far  as67  degrees  of  latitude ;  and,  to  avoid  entering 
on  the  scene  of  his  labors  by  the  same  track,  he 
departed  from  his  original  intention,  and  chose  the 
meridian  of  170  degrees  east,  being  that  on  which 
Balleny  had  sailed  up  to  69  degrees. 

On  November  12,  1840,  tlie  summer  season  of 
that  side  of  the  world,  the  vessels  having  been  fuUy 
refitted,  were  found  to  be  more  eflkient  than  when 
they  leh  England,  and  the  party  sailed  in  search 
of  new  lands  in  unknown  seas.  They  touched  at 
the  Auckland  Islands,  and  remained,  until  Decem- 
ber 17,  occupied  with  magnetic  observations.  On 
leaving  this  anchorage,  every  heart  beat  high  with 
proud  expectations  of  future  success,  for  now  the 
real  voyage  was  begun.  Christmas-day,  which, 
though  only  four  days  afler  the  midsummer  day  of 
those  latitudes,  was  cold,  wet,  and  snowy;  it 
was,  however,  celebrated  in  ^  old  English  style. 
On  the  27th  the  first  icebergs  were  seen,  in  lati- 
tude 63°  20"  south.  "  Unlike  the  icebergs  of  the 
arctic  seas,  they  presented  very  little  variety  of 
form,  but  were  generally  of  large  size,  and  very 
solid  appearance ;  bounded  by  perpendicular  difitt 
on  all  sides,  their  tabular  summits  varied  from  120 
to  180  feet  in  height,  and  several  of  them  mora 
than  two  miles  in  circumference."  Three  days 
afterwards,  they  crossed  the  track  of  the  Russian 
navigator,  Bellmghausen,  in  latitude  64°  38^  south, 
longitude  173°  lO'  east ;  soundings  taken  bore  gave 
a  depth  of  1560  fiithome.  The  1st  of  January, 
1841,  found  them  on  the  outskirts  of  the  pack  or 
belt  of  ice  which  more  or  less  densely  engirdles 
the  antarctic  regions,  as  though  nature  here  inter- 
posed 

the  storm  rampant  of  her  tanctaary : 

The  insopenible  boundary,  raised  to  guard 
Her  mysteries  from  the  eye  of  man  profane. 

The  good  cheer  of  New  Year's  Day  was  not 
forgotten^  and  a  suit  of  warm  clothing  was  serv^ 
out  gratis  to  every  one  of  the  crews.  On  the  5th 
they  beat  into  the  main  pack,  and  when  fairly 
entered,  found  it  lighter  and  more  open  than  it 
appeared  from  the  outside.  Penguins,  albatrosses, 
petrels,  and  seals,  crowded  about  the  vessels,  and 
followed  them  in  their  winding  course  among  the 
hummocks  and  floes.  They  got  through  the  pacJt, 
which  was  here  200  miles  wide,  in  four  days  ;  and 
on  the  10th— one  of  those  singular  phenomena 
peculiar  to  the  frozen  latitudes — ^'  not  a  particle  of 
ice  could  be  seen  in  any  direction  from  the  roast- 
head."  The  dip  was  85  degrees,  an  amount  whioh 
marked  their  proximity  to  the  magnetic  pole,  to 
which  the  ahipa  were  now  dire^iy  steered.    But 
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on  the  next  morning  land,  with  lofty  monntaios, 
was  Been  ahead  ;  one  of  theee,  10,000  feet  high, 
was  named  Mount  Sabine ;  and  later  in  the  same 
day  the  latitude  was  found  to  be  71^  Id',  the  highest 
point  reached  by  Cook  in  177^.  **  It  was,"  observes 
Ross,  **  a  beautifully  clear  evening,  and  we  had  a 
most  enchanting  view  of  the  two  magnificent 
ranges  of  mountains,  whose  lofty  peaks,  perfectly 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  rose  to  elevations  vary- 
ing from  seven  to  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean.  The  glaciers  that  filled  their  inter- 
vening valleys,  and  which  descended  from  near  the 
mountain  summits,  projected  in  many  places  several 
miles  into  the  sea,  and  terminated  in  lolly  perpen- 
dicular clififs.  In  a  few  places  the  rocks  broke 
through  their  icy  covering,  by  which  alone  we 
could  be  assured  that  land  formed  the  nucleus  of 
this,  to  appearance,  enormous  iceberg."  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  various  heights  and  head- 
lands within  view  were  duly  named  afler  eminent 
individuals  in  England. 

On  the  13th,  advanlnge  was  taken  of  fine  weather 
to  eflfeet  a  landing ;  when  about  three  miles  from 
the  shore,  a  boat  put  off  from  each  ship  with 
the  captains  and  several  of  the  ofiicers.  '*  We 
found,"  says  Sir  J.  Ross,  '*  the  shores  of  the 
mainland  completely  covered  with  ice  projecting 
into  the  sea,  and  the  heavy  surf  along  its  edge 
forbade  any  attempt  to  land  upon  it ;  a  strooff  tide 
carried  us  rapidly  along  between  this  ice-bound 
coast  and  the  islands  amongst  heavy  masses  of  ice, 
so  that  onr  situation  was  for  some  time  most  criti- 
cal ;  for  all  the  exertions  our  people  could  use  were 
insufficient  to  stem  the  tide.  But  taking  advantage 
of  a  narrow  opening  that  appeared  in  the  ice,  the 
boats  were  pushed  through  it,  and  we  got  into  an 
*  eddy  under  the  lee  of  the  largest  of  the  islands,  and 
landed  on  a  beach  of  large  loose  stones  and  stranded 
masses  of  ice.  The  weather  had  now  put  on  a 
most  threatening  appearance,  the  breeze  was  fresh- 
ening last,  and  thKB  anxious  circumstances  under 
which  we  were  placed,  together  with  the  recall 
flag  fiyinfi^  at  the  ehip's  mast-head,  which  I  had 
ordered  Lieutenant  Bird  to  hoist,  if  necessary, 
compelled  us  to  hasten  our  operations. 

'*  The  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  these  new- 
ly-discovered lands  in  the  name  of  our  most  gracious 
sovereign.  Queen  Victoria,  was  immediately  pro- 
ceeded with ;  and  on  planting  the  flag  of  our 
country  amidst  the  hearty  <5heers  of  our  party,  we 
drank  to  the  health,  long  life  and  happiness  of  her 
Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 
The  island  was  named  Possession  Island.  It  is 
situated  in  latitude  71^  W  and  longitude  17P  1' 
east,  composed  entirely  of  igneous  rocks,  and  only 
accessible  on  its  western  side.  We  saw  not  the 
smallest  appearance  of  vegetation,  but  inconceivable 
myriads  of  penguins  completely  and  densely  cov- 
ered the  whole  surface  of  the  island,  along  the 
ledges  of  the  precipices,  and  even  to  the  summits 
of  the  hills,  attacking  us  vigorously  as  we  waded 
through  their  ranks,  and  pecking  at  us  with  their 
sharp  beaks,  disputing  possession  ;  which,  together 
with  their  loud,  coarse  notes,  and  the  iuBupportable 
stench  from  the  deep  bed  of  guano,  which  had  been 
forming  for  ages,  and  which  may  at  some  period 
be  valuable  to  the  agriculturists  of  our  Australian 
colonies,  made  us  glad  to  get  away  again,  afler 
having  loaded  our  boats  with  geological  specimens 
and  penguins  •  •  •  After  a  long  and  heavy  pull, 
we  regained  onr  ships  only  so  short  a  time  before 
so  thick  a  fog  came  on,  with  a  strong  northerly 
breeze,  that  to  have  been  a  few  minutes  later  would 


have  rendered  our  return  to  the  ships  impps> 
sible." 

A  heavy  gale  came  on,  but  in  the  rolling  sea 
which  it  produced,  indications  were  gained  of  a 
large  space  of  open  water  to  windward,  in  the 
direction  most  desired  by  the  explorers.  While  beat- 
ing about,  to  prevent  losing  ground,  other  portions 
of  land  were  seen;  and,  on  the  17th,  when  the 
weather  cleared,  mountain  ranges  were  discovered 
at  a  distance  of  100  miles,  so  i^reat  is  the  refractive 
power  of  the  atmosphere  in  icy  regions.  On  the 
21st,  the  dip  was  87^^  39^,  denoting  a  considerable 
approach  towards  the  magnetic  pole ;  and  some 
vexation  was  felt  that  the  barrier  of  land  ice  stopd 
in  the  way  of  a  direct  course  to  the  interesting 
spot ;  the  alternative  was,  to  beat  up  and  seek  a 
westerly  route.  On  one  occasion,  while  thus  en- 
gaged, "  it  was,"  to  quote  the  narrative,  **  the 
most  beautiful  night  we  had  seen  in  these  latitudes, 
the  sky  perfectly  clear  and  serene.  At  midnight, 
when  the  sun  was  skimming  along  the  southern 
horizon  at  an  altitude  of  about  2  degrees,  the  sky 
overhead  was  remarked  to  be  of  a  most  intense 
indigo  blue,  becoming  paler  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  from  the  zenith."  The  22d  was  a  notable 
day;  the  ships  were  in  latitude  74^  20",  higher 
than  had  ever  been  reached  by  any  former  navig;a- 
tor;  an  event  which  naturally  called  forth  much 
rejoicing.  The  dip  had  increased  to  88°  lO'  on  the 
25th,  leaving  the  presumption  that  the  pole  was  not 
more  than  about  200  miles  distant.  Two  days 
later,  formal  possession  was  again  taken  of  an 
island,  to  which  the  name  of  Franklin  Island  was 
given,  in  latitude  76''  8^  south,  longitude  168°  ISf 
east.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  long.aad  six  broad, 
devoid  of  all  appearance  of  vegetation ;  even  the 
hardy  mosses  and  lichens  were  absent,  from  which, 
and  other  instances,  Sir  J.  Ross  considers  *'  that 
the  vegetable  kingdom  has  no  representative  in 
antarcUc  lands."  it  is  the  very  sublimity  of  \aix- 
renness ;  and  who,  on  reading  the  description,  will 
not  recall  the  lines — 

Bat  here— above,  around,  below, 

On  mountain  or  in  glen, 
Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower, 
Nor  aught  of  vegetative  power, 

The  weary  eye  may  ken. 
•  For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown. 
Black  waves,  bare  cn^,  and  banks  of  stone, 

As  if  were  here  denied 
The  summer  sun,  the  springes  sweet  dew, 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue 

The  bleakest  mountain-side ! 

Early  on  the  28th,  the  vessels  stood  towards  the 
high  land  seen  the  day  before ;  '*  it  proved  to  be:a 
mountain  12,400  feet  of  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  emitting  flame  and  smoke  in  grei^t 
profusion  ;  at  first  the  smoke  appeared  like  snow- 
drift, but  as  we  drew  nearer,  its  true  character 
became  manifest. 

**  The  discovery  of  an  active  volcano  in  so  hi^h 
a  southern  latitude  cannot  but  be  esteemed  a  cir- 
cumstance of  high  geological  importance  and  in* 
terest,  and  contribute  to  throw  some  further  light 
on  the  physical  construction  of  our  globe.  I  named 
it  Mount  Erebus ;  and  an  extinct  volcano  to  tlM 
eastward,  little  inferior  in  height,  being  by  meas- 
urement 10,900  feet  high,  was  namied  Mouqt 
Terror." 

Later  in  the  same  day  the  latitude  was  found  to 
be  76°  6',  and  the  vessels  were  to  the  southward 
of  the  magnetic  pole,  the  aporoach  to  which  wa|i 
impeded  by  land  ice.  Standing  in  for  the  land 
under  all  sail,  **  we  perceived  a  low  wiiite  liop  ~ 
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extending  from  its  eastern  extreme  point  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  discern  to  the  eastward.  It  pre- 
sented an  extraordinary  appearance,  gradually  in- 
creasing in  height  as  we  got  nearer  to  it,  and 
E roving  at  length  to  be  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  ice, 
etween  150  and  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  perfectly  flat  and  level  at  the  top,  and  without 
any  Assures  or  promontories  on  its  even  seaward 
face."  Far  in  the  rear  a  range  of  mountains  was 
seen,  which  were  named  the  rarry  Mountains,  in 
honor  of  the  eminent  arctic  explorer.  They  are 
the  most  southerly  land  as  yet  known  on  the  globe. 
The  sight  of  this  barrier  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  all  on  board,  for  they  had  anticipated  being 
able  to  push  their  researches  far  beyond  the  80th 
degree ;  but.  as  Sir  J.  Ross  observes,  they  **  might, 
with  equal  chance  of  success,  try  to  sail  through 
the  clitls  of  Dover  as  penetrate  such  a,  mass." 
They  coasted  along  this  icy  wall  to  the  eastward  ; 
tnd  on  the  2d  February  had  increased  the  latitude 
to  78°  4^  the  highest  point  ever  reached ;  on  the 
9th  they  stood  closer  in,  to  a  bay  where  the  clifl!*, 
being  low,  enabled  them  to  look  down  upon  it 
from  the  mast-head.  '*It  appeared  to  be  quite 
smooth,  and  conveyed  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  an 
immense  plain  of  frosted  silver;  gigantic  icicles 
depended  from  every  projecting  point  of  its  perpen- 
dicular face."  Although  in  a  season  answering 
to  the  month  of  August  in  England,  the  tempera- 
tare  was  not  higher  than  12  degrees,  and  did  not 
rise  above  14  degrees  at  noon  ;  and  so  much  young 
ice  was  formed  during  the  nights,  as  to  threaten 
a  sudden  stoppage  to  the  exploration,  which,  how- 
ever, was  continued  until  the  13th,  in  hopes  of 
coming  to  the  end  of  the  icy  barrier,  or  to  And  some 
passage  through  it  to  the  southward.  •  But  these 
expectations  were  not  to  be  realized.  Afler  sailing 
along  the  frozen  cliff*  for  450  miles,  the  vessels  bore 
up  to  the  westward,  to  make  another  attempt  to 
Teach  the  magnetic  pole  before  the  season  finally 
closed.  Unlike  the  bergs  of  the  northern  regions, 
which  are  dismembered  by  the  action  of  the  sea, 
*'  this  extraordinary  barrier  of  probably  more  than 
1000  feet  in  thickness,  crushes  the  undulations  of 
the  waves,  and  disregards  their  violence ;  it  is  a 
mighty  and  wonderful  object,  far  beyond  anything 
we  could  have  thought  or  conceived." 

By  the  17th  it  became  apparent  that  the  endeavor 
was  useless ;  a  secure  harbor  was  then  sought  for, 
in  which  the  vessels  might  winter,  and  from  which 
parties  could  be  sent  overland  in  the  spring  to  visit 
the  burning  mountain,  whose  frequent  eruptions 
afforded  a  magnificent  spectacle,  and  to  discover 
the  great  centre  of  magnetic  attraction.  But,  afler 
a  hard  struggle  to  reach  an  island  through  sixteen 
miles  of  intervening  land  ice,  this  attempt  was  also 
abandoned,  not  without  much  regret  on  the  part  of 
the  commander,  who  had  indulged  the  hope  of 
planting  the  British  flag  on  the  southern  magnetic 
pole  as  he  formerly  had  on  the  northern.  Still  there 
was  much  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  they  had 
penetrated  further  towards  the  south  than  any  other 
explorers,  however  adventurous,  and  that  they  had 
traced  the  coast  of  a  great  unknown  continent  from 
the  70th  to  the  79th  degree  of  latitude.  They  were 
then  in  latitude  76^  12^  south,  longitude  164*'  east, 
the  dip  88°  40^,  and  <*  were  therefore  only  160 
miles  trom  the  [magnetic]  pole." 

On  the  25th,  as  Ross  relates,  "  we  had  a  good 
▼iew  of  the  coast.  The  whole  of  the  land  l^ing 
perfectly  free  from  cloud  or  haze,  the  lofty  range  of 
mountams  appeared  projected  upon  the  clear  sky 
beyond  them  beautifully  defined;  and  although  of  a 


spotless  white,  without  the  smallest  patch  of  ex- 
posed rock  throughout  its  whole  extent  to  relieve 
it,  yet  the  irregularities  of  the  surface,  the  numer- 
ous conical  protuberances  and  inferior  eminences, 
and  the  deeply-marked  valleys,  occasioned  many 
varieties  of  light  and  shade,  that  destroyed  the  mo- 
notonous glare  of  a  perfectly  white  surface,  but  to 
which  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  give  expression 
either  by  the  pencil  or  description.  It  was  a  most 
interesting  scene  to  us,  as  it  was  truly  the  best 
view  we  had  of  the  northern  shore  and  mountains 
of  Victoria  Land,  and  of  which  the  western  ex- 
tremity was  by  no  means  the  least  remarkable  feat- 
ure." 

The  nights  were  lengthening ;  stars  became 
visible ;  everything  betokened  the  rapid  approach 
of  winter.  Ross,  however,  determined  on  ascer- 
taining whether  any  connection  existed  between 
the  new-found  continent  and  the  Balleny  Isles,  and 
bore  up  for  this  purpose.  On  the  evening  of  the 
28th,  the  party  had  their  last  sight  of  Victoria 
Land,  and  the  first  of  the  aurora  australis,  which 
differs  from  the  northern  lights  '*in  the  greater 
length  of  the  vertical  beams,  and  the  frequency  and 
suddenness  of  its  appearances  and  disappearances — 
more  like  flashes  of  light :  it  was  again  also  per- 
fectly colorless,  had  considerable  lateral  flitting 
motion,  and  formed  an  irregular  arch  about  30 
degrees  high,  whose  centre  bore  west." 

On  the  2d  March  land  was  seen  which  had  the 
appearance  of  two  islands  ;  if  not  part  of  the  group 
discovered  by  Balleny  in  1831,  it  was  considered 
they  might  eventually  prove  to  be  mountains. 
Here  Sir  J.  Ross  takes  some  pains  to  distinguish 
between  the  English,  French,  and  American  ex- 
plorations, and  to  show  the  propriety  of  not  laying 
down  a  chain  of  islands  as  the  coast  of  a  continent. 
He  believes  that  the  priority  of  discovery  between 
the  meridians  of  47  degrees  and  163  degrees  of  east 
longitude  belongs  to  the  English.  On  the  4lh 
March  the  ships  recrossed  the  antarctic  circle,  hav- 
ing been  to  the  southward  of  it  fur  sixty-three  days ; 
and  until  the  7th  the  party  were  searching  for  the 
land  which  Lieutenant  Wilkes  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered ;  but  soundings  were  taken  in  600  fathoms, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  position  assigned  to  the 
land  on  the  chart,  and  Ross  is  of  opinion  that  the 
American  commander  was  deceived  by  ice-islands 
or  fog-banks.  On  the  last-mentioned  day  they 
were  for  several  hours  in  a  position  of  extreme 
danger :  it  fell  cahn,  and  under  the  dead  set  of  the 
waves  the  ships  were  slowly  drifted  down  to  a 
range  of  huge  icebergs,  against  which  the  sea 
broke  with  appalling  violence.  Every  eye  was 
transfixed  with  the  tremendous  spectacle,  and  de- 
struction appeared  inevitable :  thus  were  they  driven 
for  eight  hours,  until  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
bergs,  when  a  gentle  air  stirred,  the  heavy  ships 
yielded  slowly  to  its  influence;  it  freshened  to  a 
breeze,  and  before  dark,  to  the  heart-felt  thankful- 
ness of  all,  they  were  far  from  danger.  On  the 
6th  April  they  anchored  once  more  at  Hobart 
Town,  all  hands  well,  after  an  absence  of  &vq 
months. 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  1841,  the  ships  sailed 
again  for  a  second  voyage  to  the  southwaiti :  afler 
touching  at  New  Zealand,  they  took  an  easterly 
course,  and  having  thereby  gained  twelve  hours, 
it  became  necessary,  on  crossing  the  180th  degree, 
and  entering  on  west  longitude,  to  lose  a  day,  so 
as  to  make  Uie  date  correspond  with  that  in  Eng- 
land.   **  We  had,  therefore,"  sm  Captain  Rose, 
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**  two  Thursdays  and  two  25th  days  of  November 
in  succession ;  so  that,  afler  crossing  the  meridian, 
and  having  made  the  alteration  of  a  day,  instead  of 
being  twelve  hours  in  advance,  we  became  so  much 
in  arrear  of  the  time  in  England,  which  would 
gradually  diminish  as  we  pursued  our  easterly 
course,  until  on  our  return  we  should  find  them  in 
exact  accordance."  On  the  4th  December,  sound- 
ings were  taken  in  1050  fathoms ;  the  temperature 
of  the  water  at  that  depth  was  40  degrees — thirteen 
degrees  lower  than  at  the  surface.  A  current  was 
found  setting  to  the  south-east  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
niles  a  day ;  a  similar  stream  has  been  noticed  at 
fCerguelen  Island,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
iiat  it  circulates  continually  round  the  Antarctic 
Jcean  in  a  stream  about  10  degrees  wide  on  either 
side  of  the  filtieth  parallel  of  latitude.  A  few  days 
afterwards  a  thick  fog  afforded  opportunity  of  test- 
ing the  relative  value  of  sound-signals,  and  the 
efi^ts  were  as  extraordinary  as  those  observed  in 
the  north.  **  The  bell  was  most  distinct,  and  th^ 
gong  very  little  inferior,  when  the  musket  was 
scarcely  audible ;  but  I  was  much  surprised,'*  re- 
marks the  captain,  *'  on  hailing  through  a  speak- 
ing trumpet,  to  receive  an  immediate  and  so  clear 
an  answer  from  the  officer  of  the  watch  of  the 
Terror,  that  we  might  have  carried  on  a  conversa- 
tion." On  the  16th,  having  reached  the  meridian 
of  146^  A2f  west,  the  ships'  heads  were  directed  to 
the  south,  this  being  the  most  favorable  line  for 
observations  on  the  magnetic  intensity,  and  the  one 
on  which  land  was  most  likely  to  be  met  with. 
Having  passed  the  outskirts  of  the  pack,  the  main 
body  was  entered  on  the  19th,  through  which  their 
progress  was  slow  and  toilsome ;  the  party,  how- 
ever, managed  ta  spend  Christmas-day  cheerfully, 
notwithstanding  their  imprisonment.  Sometimes 
they  were  obliged  to  moor  the  vessels  on  either 
side  of  a  laree  floe,  and  drift  with  it,  to  prevent 
collision.  **  It  seldom  happened  that  a  piece  ex- 
ceeding a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference  was 
met  with,  thus  presenting  a  striking  difference  of 
character  in  the  pack  of  the  antarctic  from  that  of 
the  arctic  sea,  where  floes  of  several  miles  in 
diameter  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  sometimes 
'fields,'  as  they  are  termed,  whose  boundary  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  vision  from  a  ship's  mast-head. 
The  cause  of  this  is  explained  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  ice  in  the  southern  regions  being  so  much 
more  exposed  to  violent  agitations  of  the  ocean, 
whereas  the  northern  sea  is  one  of  comparative 
tranquillity." 

The  antarctic  circle  was  crossed  on  the  1st  day 
of  1&42,  the  anniversary  of  the  crossing  on  the 
former  voyage,  but  1400  miles  more  to  the  west. 
Here  the  ice  was  met  with  at  a  lower  latitude,  and 
during  several  days  ground  was  lost  bv  a  current 
drifting  the  ships  to  the  northwards.  While  beset, 
the  crews  were  frequently  employed  in  catching 
seals,  or  collecting  such  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory as  came  in  their  way,  many  of  which  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  What  the  land 
lacks  in  vegetable  life,  is  made  up  by  the  teeming 
and  varied  animal  life  in  the  ocean ;  from  the  mi- 
nute infusoria,  in  inconceivable  myriads,  up  to  the 
huge  whale  and  sea-elephant,  multitudinous  grada- 
tions exist,  the  grand  circle  of  existence  ever  main- 
tained by  the  lesser  serving  as  food  for  the  larger. 
The  penguins  were  found  extremely  difficult  to  kill 
when  required  to  be  preserved  unmutilated  ;  at  last 
prussic  acid  was  resorted  to,  and  a  table-spoonful 
of  this  destroyed  them  in  less  than  a  minute. 
Thus  it  continued  until  the  19th,  alternately  hunt- 


ing, drifting,  hauling,  making  fast,  hawsers  snap- 
ping, and  efforts  to  stem  the  opposing  current.  On 
this  day,  while  the  ships  were  endeavoring  to  keep 
company  by  signals  during  a  thick  fog,  a  gale  came 
on  from  the  north :  **  the  sea,"  as  Sir  J.  Ross  de- 
scribes, ''  quickly  rising  to  a  fearful  height,  break- 
ing over  the  loftiest  bergs,  we  were  unable  any 
longer  to  hold  our  ground,  but  were  driven  into  the 
heavy  pack  under  our  lee.  Soon  after  midnight, 
our  ships  were  involved  in  an  ocean  of  rolling 
fragments  of  ice,  hard  as  floating  rocks  of  granite, 
which  were  dashed  against  them  by  the  waves  with 
so  much  violence,  that  their  masts  quivered  as  if 
they  would  fall  at  every  successive  blow  ;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  ships  seemed  inevitable  from  the 
tremendous  shocks  they  received.  By  backing  and 
filling  the  sails,  we  endeavored  to  avoid  collision 
with  the  larger  masses ;  but  this  was  not  always 
possible.  In  the  early  part  of  the  storm  the  rudder 
of  the  Erebus  was  so  much  damaged  as  to  be  no 
longer  of  any  use ;  and  about  the  same  time  I  was 
informed  by  signal  that  the  Terror^ s  was  completely 
destroyed,  and  nearly  torn  away  from  the  stern- 
post.  We  had  hoped  that,  as  we  drifted  deeper 
into  the  pack,  we  should  get  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  tempest ;  but  in  this  we  were  mistaken. 
Hour  passed  away  afler  hour  without  the  least 
mitigation  of  the  awful  circumstances  in  which  we 
were  placed.  Indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  but  little 
probability  of  our  ships  holding  together  much 
longer,  so  frequent  and  violent  were  the  shocks 
they  sustained.  The  loud  crashing  noise  of  the 
straining  and  working  of  the  timbers  and  decks,  as 
she  was  driven  against  some  of  the  heavier  pieces, 
which  all  the  activity  and  exertions  of  our  people 
could  not  prevent,  was  sufficient  to  fill  the  stoutest 
heart — ^that  was  not  supported  by  trust  in  Him  who 
controls  all  events — with  dismay ;  and  I  should 
commit  an  act  of  injustice  to  my  companions  if  I 
did  not  express  my  admiration  of  their  conduct  on 
this  trying  occasion,  throughout  a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  hours,  during  any  one  of  which  there  ap- 
peared to  be  very  little  hope  that  we  should  live  to 
see  another:  the  coolness,  steady  obedience,  and 
untiring  exertions  of  each  individual  were  every 
way  worthy  of  British  seamen. 

**  The  storm  reached  its  height  at  two  p.  m.,  when 
the  barometer  stood  at  28-40  inches,  and  after  that 
time  began  to  rise.  Although  we  had  been  forced 
many  miles  deeper  into  the  pack,  we  could  not  per- 
ceive that  the  swell  had  at  all  subsided,  our  snipe 
still  rolling  and  groaning 'amidst  the  heavy  frag- 
ments of  crushing  bergs,  over  which  the  ocean 
rolled  its  mountainous  waves,  throwing  huge  mass- 
es one  upon  another,  and  then  again  burying  them 
deep  beneath  its  foaming  waters,  dashing  and 
grinding  them  together  with  fearful  violence.  The 
awful  grandeur  of  such  a  scene  can  neither  be  im- 
agined nor  described,  far  less  can  the  feelings  of 
those  who  witnessed  it  be  understood.  Each  of  us 
secured  our  hold,  waiting  the  issue  with  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  Him  who  alone  could  preserve  us, 
and  bring  us  safely  through  this  extreme  danger  ; 
watching  with  breathless  anxiety  the  effect  of  each 
succeeding  collision,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  tot- 
tering masts,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  them 
give  way  without  our  having  the  power  to  make 
an  effort  to  save  them. 

*'  Although  the  force  of  the  wind  had  somewhat 
abated  by  four  p.  m.,  yet  the  squalls  came  on  with 
unabated  violence,  laying  the  ship  over  on  her 
broadside,  and  threatening  to  blow  the  storm-sails 
to  pieces ;  fortunately  they  were  quitenew,  or  they 
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neTAr  conld  have  withstood  such  terrific  gusts.  At 
this  time  the  Terror  was  so  close  to  us,  that  when 
she  rose  to  the  top  of  one  wave,  the  Erdius  was  on 
the  top  of  that  next  to  leeward  of  her  ;  the  deep 
chasm  between  them  filled  with  heavy-rolling 
masses ;  and  as  the  ships  descended  into  the  hollow 
between  the  waves,  the  main-top-sail-yard  of  each 
could  be  seen  just  level  with  the  crest  of  the  inter- 
vening wave  from  the  deck  of  the  other.  From, 
this  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  height  of  the 
waves,  as  well  as  of  the  perilous  situation  of  the 
ships.  The  night  now  began  to  draw  in,  and  cast 
its  gloomy  mantle  over  the  appalling  scene,  render- 
inif  our  condition,  if  possible,  more  hopeless  and 
helpless  than  before;  but  at  midnight  the  snow, 
which  had  been  falling  thickly  for  several  hours, 
cleared  away  as  the  wind  suddenly  shifled  to  the 
westward,  and  the  swell  began  to  subside ;  and 
although  the  shocks  our  ships  still  sustained  were 
such  that  must  have  destroyed  any  ordinary  vessel 
in  less  than  five  minutes,  yet  they  were  feeble  com- 
pared with  those  to  which  we  had  been  exposed, 
and  our  minds  became  more  at  ease  for  their  ulti- 
mate safety." 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  Captain  Ross  was 
enabled  to  visit  the  Terror  in  a  boat.  He  found 
the  rudder  broken  to  pieces,  and  other  damage ; 
yet  so  well  fortified  were  the  vessels,  and  their  holds 
8o  well  stowed,  that  the  bottoms  remained  sound. 
During  the  calm  which  followed,  Uie  rudders  were 
koisted  on  board,  and  carpenters  and  armorers 
worked  busily  at  their  repair;  a  new  one  was 
made  for  the  Terror.  While  waiting  for  the  ice  to 
open,  the  latitude  was  taken,  06^  39^,  the  same 
which  they  had  passed  three  weeks  before,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  five  best  weeks  of  the  season  had 
been  lost  by  fighting  through  the  pack.  By  the 
24th  both  rudders  were  hung  and  secured ;  and,  still 
moored  to  a  floe,  the  vessels  drifted  before  the  wind 
slowly  to  the  southward.  They  were  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  Cook  had  found  a  clear  sea ;  so 
diflbrent  is  the  situation  of  the  oack  in  different 
years.  At  length,  on  Februarv  2d,  after  a  struggle 
of  fifty-six  days,  they  cleared  the  ice,  the  pack 
where  they  croosed  it  being  1000  miles  wide. 
Passing  the  outer  barrier  through  a  line  of  threat^ 
ening  breakers  was  not  accomplished  without  much 
difficulty,  and,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  on  board,  the 
Teasels  were  once  more  in  open  water.  On  the 
SSOth,  although  not  more  than  thirty  miles  to  east 
of  the  point  from  which  they  turned  back  in  the 
former  year,  no  ice  was  visible;  but  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  south  over  the  accumulated  ice  in 
that  direction  was  piercing  cold — so  much  so,  that 
a  small  fish  washed  against  the  ice  accumulated  on 
the  Terror^ s  bow  was  at  once  frozen  fast.  On  the 
S^,  they  were  off  the  great  icy  barrier  in  latitude 
78**  9'  30^  south,  longitude  lOl**  27  west;  and, 
from  its  being  comparatively  low,  they  hoped  to 
get  round  its  eastern  end,  but  soon  saw  it  trending 
to  the  northwards.  Young  ice  now  formed  so 
rapidly,  that  they  were  obli^  to  retreat,  the  result 
of  this  voyage  being  the  attainment  of  a  somewhat 
higher  latitude  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  an 
examination  of  the  barrier  10  degrees  more  to  the 
east.  The  vessels  recrossed  the  antarctic  circle  on 
Biarch  6th,  after  passing  sixty-four  days  within  it, 
and  bore  up  for  the  f^lkland  Islands.  A  week 
later,  when  all  further  danger  from  the  ice  was 
considered  to  be  at  an  end,  a  chain  of  bergs  was 
seen,  and  preparations  were  made  to  lie  to.  *'  Just 
at  this  moment,"  writes  Sir  J.  Ross,  '*  the  Terror 
waa  observed  lunoiDg  down  upon  us,  under  her 


topsails  and  foresail ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  clear  both  the  berg  and  the  Erdms^  collision 
was  inevitable.  We  instantly  hove  all  aback  to 
diminish  the  violence  of  the  shock ;  but  the  con- 
cussion, when  she  struck  us,  was  such  as  to  throw 
almost  every  one  off  his  feet ;  our  bowsprit,  fore- 
topmast,  and  other  smaller  spars,  were  carried 
away ;  and  the  ships  hanging  together,  entangled 
by  their  rigging,  and  dashing  against  each  other 
with  fearful  violence,  were  falling  down  upon  the 
weather-face  of  the  lofty  berg  under  our  lee,  against 
which  the  waves  were  breaking  and  foaming  to 
near  the  summit  of  its  perpendicular  cliflb.  Some- 
times the  Terror  rose  hieh  above  us,  almost  expos- 
ing her  keel  to  view,  and  again  descended  as  we  in 
our  turn  rose  to  the  top  of  the  wave,  threatening  to 
bury  her  beneath  us ;  whilst  the  crashing  of  the 
b'^eaking  upper  works  and  boats  increased  the 
horror  of  the  scene.  Providentially  the  vessels 
gradually  forged  past  each  other,  and  separated 
before  we  drifted  down  among  the  foaming  break- 
ers; and  we  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  our 
consort  clear  the  end  of  the  berg,  and  of  feeling 
that  she  was  safe.  But  she  left  us  completely  dis- 
abled ;  the  wreck  of  the  spars  so  encumbered  the 
lower  yards,  that  we  were  unable  to  make  sail  so 
as  to  get  headway  on  the  ship  ;  nor  had  we  room 
to  wear  round,  being  by  this  time  so  close  to  the 
berg,  that  the  waves,  when  they  struck  asainst  it, 
threw  back  their  sprays  into  the  ship.  The  only 
way  left  to  us  to  extricate  ourselves  from  this  awful 
and  appalling  situation,  was  by  resorting  to  thi 
hazardous  expedient  of  a  stem  board,  which  nothing 
could  justify  during  such  a  gale,  and  with  so  high 
a  sea  running,  but  to  avert  the  danger  which  every 
moment  threatened  us  of  being  dashed  to  pieces. 
The  heavy  rolling  of  the  vessel,  and  the  probability 
of  the  masts  giving  way  each  time  the  lower  yard- 
arms  struck  against  the  cliffs,  which  were  towering 
high  above  our  mast-heads,  rendered  it  a  service 
of  extreme  danger  to  loose  the  mainsail ;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  order  given,  than  the  daring  spirit 
of  the  British  seaman  manifested  itself-— the  men 
ran  up  the  rigging  with  as  much  alacrity  as  on  any 
ordinary  occasion :  and  although  more  than  once 
driven  off  the  yard,  they,  after  a  short  time,  suc- 
ceeded in  loosing  the  sail.  Amidst  the  roar  of  the 
wind  and  sea,  it  was  diflicult  both  to  hear  and  to 
execute  the  orders  that  were  given,  so  that  it  was 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  we  could  get  the 
yards  braced  by,  and  the  maintack  hauled  on  board 
sharp  aback — an  expedient  that  perhaps  had  never 
before  been  resorted  to  by  seamen  in  such  weather ; 
but  it  had  the  desired  effect;  the  ship  gathered 
sternway,  plunging  her  stem  into  the  sea,  washing 
away  the  gig  and  quarter-boats,  and  with  her  lower 
yard-arms  scraping  the  rugged  face  of  the  berg- 
we  in  a  few  minutes  reached  its  western  termina- 
tion ;  the  *  undertow,*  as  it  is  called,  or  the  re- 
action of  the  water  from  the  vertical  clifl^  alone 
preventing  us  being  driven  to  atoms  against  it. 
No  sooner  had  we  cleared  it,  than  another  was  seen 
directly  astern  of  us,  against  which  we  were  run- 
ning ;  and  the  difliculty  now  was  to  get  the  ship's 
heaS  turned  round,  and  pointed  fairly  through  the 
two  bergs,  the  breadth  of  the  intervening  space  not 
exceeding  three  times  her  own  breadth.  This, 
however,  we  happily  accomplished  ;  and  ih  a  few 
minutes  afler  getting  before  the  wind,  she  dashed 
through  the  narrow  channel,  between  two  perpen- 
dicular walls  of  ice,  and  the  foaming  breaken 
which  stretched  across  it,  and  the  next  moment  we 
were  in  smooth  water  under  its  lee." 
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One  of  the  objects  of  this  cruise  was  to  Tisit,  if 
possible,  the  focus  of  greater  magnetic  intensity  as 
bid  down  in  theory ;  Uie  spot  was  reached  on  the 
18th  March,  in  latitude  60^  south,  longitude  135° 
west ;  and  from  the  observations  then  taken,  Sir  J. 
Ross  inclines  to  the  belief  that  it  will  be  found  in 
a  position  not  fai  removed  from  the  south  magnetic 
pole.  After  this  interesting  operation,  the  vessels 
bore  up  for  Cape  Horn,  running  more  than  150 
miles  daily  before  the  strong  westerly  gales.  They 
were  off  the  Diego  Ramirez  rocks,  when  one  of  the 
quartermasters  fell  from  the  mainyard  into  the  sea. 
'*  The  life-buoy  being  instantly  let  go,  he  swam  to 
and  got  upon  it  with  apparent  ease,  so  that,"  to 
pursue  the  narrative,  '*  we  now  considered  him  safe. 
Although  there  was  too  high  a  sea  running  for  any 
boat  to  live,  yet  Mr.  Oakley  and  Mr.  At^methy, 
with  their  accustomed  boldness  and  humanity,  were 
in-  one  of  the  cutters  ready  to  make  the  attempt.  I 
was  obliged  to  order  them  out  of  the  boat,  for  the 
sea  was  at  this  time  breaking  over  the  ship  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  cutter  would 
have  instantly  filled,  whilst,  by  making  a  short  tack, 
we  could  fetch  to  windward  of  the  buoy,  and  pick 
him  up  without  an^  difficulty.  We  therefore  made 
all  sail  on  the  ship,  and  stood  towards  him  ;  but 
just  as  we  ^t  within  200  yards,  the  wind  headed, 
and  obliged  us  to  pass  to  leeward,  so  near,  how- 
ever, as  to  assure  us  of  being  able  to  fetch  well  to 
windward  after  a  short  board.  He  was  seated 
firmly  on  the  buoy,  with  his  arm  round  the  pole, 
hot  had  not  lashed  himself  to  it  with  the  cords  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  probably  from  being  stunned 
or  stupefied  by  striking  against  the  ship's  side  as 
be  fell  overboard.  In  a  (quarter  of  an  hour  we 
again  stood  towards  him,  with  the  buoy  broad  upon 
our  lee-bow ;  but,  to  our  inexpressible  grief,  our 
unfortunate  shipmate  had  disappeared  from  it.  We 
dropped  down  upon  it  so  exactly,  that  we  could 
take  hold  of  it  with  a  boat-hook ;  and  had  he  been 
able  to  have  held  on  four  or  five  minutes  longer 
than  he  did,  his  life  would  have  been  saved — ^but 
it  pleased  God  to  order  it  otherwise.*' 

The  gloom  produced  by  this  melancholy  event 
was  somewhat  dissipated  on  the  following  day  by 
the  sight  of  a  brig,  the  only  vessel  except  their 
own  which  the  explorers  had  seen  for  four  months. 
Those  alone  who  have  passed  long  weeks  on  the 
ocean  solitudes  can  appreciate  the  pleasurable 
feeling  which  even  a  distant  view  of  the  presence 
of  humanity  inspires.  While  in  this  latitude, 
several  sealed  bottles  were  thrown  overboard,  to 
ascertain  the  set  of  the  current  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Horn ;  one  of  them  was  afterwards  picked  up 
near  Port  Philip,  Australia,  in  September,  1845, 
on  which  it  has  been  observed  **  that  the  motion  of 
the  bottle  must  have  been  eastward  ;  and,  assuming 
that  it  had  newly  reached  the  strand  when  dis- 
covered, it  had  passed  from  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Horn  to  Port  Philip,  a  distance  of  9000  miles,  in 
three  years  and  a  half.  But  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  its  course  was  exactly  straight ;  and  if 
we  add  a  thousand  miles  for  tUtourSf  it  follows 
that  the  current  which  carried  it  moved  at  the  rate 
of  eight  miles  per  day."  Some  of  the  bottles  were 
ballasted  with  difl^erent  qualities  of  sand,  so  as  to 
ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  effect  of  current 
as  well  as  of.  wind  ;  those  which  swam  deepest  it 
was  supposed  would  be  the  truest  indicators  of 
streams. 

The  vessels  anchored  in  Berkeley  Sound,  Falk- 
land Islands,  on  the  6th  April,  where  active 
measures  were  at  once  taken  for  their  efifeetual 


repair.  Astronomical  find  magnetic  observati 
were  erected  on  shore,  and  a  regular  system  of 
readings  taken  ;  hunting-parties  were  sent  out  to 
kill  wild  cattle  and  birds,  and  all  hands  regaled  for 
a  time  on  fresh  beef.  They  sailed  again  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  for  Martin's  Cove,  Hermiie  Island,  to 
conduct  a  series  of  magnetic  experiments.  On  the 
19th  Cape  Horn  was  in  sight,  on  which  Sir  J. 
Ross  remarks — **  The  poetical  descriptions  that 
former  navigators  have  given  of  this  celebrated  and 
dreaded  promontory  occasioned  us  to  feel  a  degree 
of  disappointment  when  we  first  saw  it ;  for 
although  it  stands  prominently  forward,  a  bold, 
almost  perpendicular  headland,  in  whose  outline  it 
requires  but  little  imaginative  power  to  detect  the 
resemblance  of  a  *  sleeping  lion,  facing  and  braving 
the  southern  tempests,'  yet  it  is  part  only  of  a 
small  island ;  and  its  elevation,  not  exceeding  500 
or  600  feet,  conveys  to  the  mind  nothing  of  gran- 
deur. But  the  day  was  beautifully  fine,  so  that  it 
is  probable  we  saw  this  cape  of  teru>r  and  tempests 
under  some  disadvantage.  We  passed  it  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  which  was  as 
near  as  we  could  approach  it  with  prudence,  by 
reason  of  the  dangerous  rocks  which  lie  off  to  the 
east  and  west,  and  whose  black  points  were  ren- 
dered conspicuous  by  the  white  foam  of  the 
breakers,  amongst  which  numerous  seals  were 
sporting.  There  was  some  snow  on  the  summit 
of  the  cape,  and  its  sides  were  clothed  with  a 
brownish-colored  vegetation  ;  beyond  it,  the  shores 
of  the  island  consist^  of  black  vertical  clifi^." 

While  lying  in  Martin's  Cove,  hundreds  of  younff 
trees  were  collected,  to  be  transplanted  in  Falkland 
Islands,  which  were  totally  devoid  of  arborescent 
vegetation.  The  ships  left  Berkeley  Sound  once 
more  on  the  17th  December  for  the  third  voyage  to 
the  circumpolar  latitudes,  taking  the  meridian  of 
55  degrees  west.  On  the  28th,  the  land  discovered 
by  D'Urville  was  seen,  and  the  party  became 
entangled  among  a  group  of  small  low  isles,  called 
the  Danger  Islets,  to  the  southernmost  of  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Darwin.  "  We  observed 
here,"  said  Ross,  "A  very  great  number  of  the 
largest  sized  black  whales,  so  tame  that  they 
allowed  the  ship  sometimes  almost  to  touch  them 
before  they  would  get  out  of  the  way — so  that  any 
number  of  ships  might  procure  a  cargo  of  oil  in  a 
short  time.  Thus,  within  ten  days  after  leaving 
the  Falkland  Islands,  we  had  discovered  not  only 
new  land,  but  a  valuable  whale  fishery,  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  our  enterprising  merchants,  less 
than  600  miles  from  one  of  our  own  possessions." 
Several  other  islands  were  discovered,  on  one  of 
which,  named  Cockbum  Island,  a  landing  was 
efifected;  it  presented  the  usual  volcanic  appear^ 
ance,  but  was  interesting  as  aflbrding  specimens 
of  the  most  southerly  vegetation  yet  met  with  be- 
yond the  60th  degree  of  latitude.  Nineteen  species 
were  found,  consisting  of  mosses,  lichens,  and 
algae — seven  of  them  being  peculiar  to  the  island. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  was  a  magnificent  sea- 
weed, which  grows  in  long  flat  sheets  bordered  by  a 
fringe.  Singular  as  the  fact  may  appear,  sunshine 
is  not  congenial  to  the  vegetation  of  that  frozen  land ; 
the  only  soil  is  a  stony  bank  composed  of  fallen 
fragments  from  the  rocks  above,  in  which  the  plants 
fix  their  roots  and  flourish  during  moist  and  cloudy 
weather  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  appears  for  a  few 
hours,  the  scanty  moisture  is  so  speedily  evaporated 
that  they  '*  become  crisp  and  parched,  and  crumble 
into  pieces  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove 
them." 
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For  some  days  afler  this  t|ie  ships  were  closely 
beset,  and  exposed  to  much  danger  from  pressure 
between  the  ice  and  the  land.  The  navigation 
proved  of  the  most  harassing  nature  ;  in  latitude 
65°  ly,  where  Weddell  had  seen  a  clear  sea,  they 
found  a  dense,  impenetrable  pack.  The  antarctic 
circle  was  crossed  March  1,  1843,  and  the  serious 
difficulties  and  delays  the  party  had  met  with  can 
be  judged  of  from  this  fact ;  for  it  was  within  a  day 
or  two  of  this  date  that  they  had  crossed  it  on  return- 
ing from  their  two  former  voyages.  On  the  3d  sound- 
ings were  talcen,  and  showed  no  bottom  at  4000 
fathoms ;  and  two  days  later,  when  in  latitude 
71**  30'  south,  longitude  14°  51'  west,  no  further 
hope  remaining  of  penetrating  successfully  to  the 
southward,  so  late  in  the  season,  the  ships'  heads 
were  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope,  all  parties  disappointed  at  the  result  of  the 
Toyage,  so  fruitless  m  comparison  with  the  two 
former.  In  September,  the  vessels  arrived  at 
Woolwich,  afler  having  been  in  commission  four 
years  and  five  months. 

The  interesting  physical  facts  and  results  brought 
to  light  by  this  voyage  have  added  materially  to  the 
resources  of  science  and  philosophy.  Among  the 
more  noteworthy  is  the  discovery  that  the  ocean 
which  envelops  our  globe  is  divided  into  three 
thermal  basins — two  polar,  one  equatorial.  The 
bottom  is  occupied  by  a  fluid  layer  ntore  or  less 
deep,  of  one  uniform  temperature,  39*5.  On  the 
equator,  and  in  the  intertropical  regions  where  the 
warmth  uf  the  sun  penetrates  sensibly,  the  tempera- 
ture of  39*5  is  not  reached  at  a  less  depth  than  1200 
fathoms  below  the  surface ;  on  the  parallel  of  45 
decrees  it  is  found  at  half  this  depth  ;  and  at  5G°  14' 
it  IS  the  same  above  and  below.  Thus  in  the  last- 
mentioned  latitude  a  circular  zone  exists  of  constant 
and  uniform  temperature.  Sir  J.  Ross  crossed  it 
six  times  in  six  different  longitudes,  and  always 
with  the  same  result — the  approach  to  it  was  invari- 
ably indicated  by  the  thermometer;  and  he  con- 
siders it  as  a  sort  of  neutral  girdle  between  the  two 
basins,  and  as  establishing  the  fact  of  the  actual 
mean  temperature  of  the  mass  of  water,  unafibcted 
by  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth.  South  of  the  line 
the  surface  becomes  colder,  and  in  latitude  70  de- 
grees, the  thermometer  must  be  sunk  750  fathoms  to 
reach  the  temperature  of  39*5. 

'*  This  circle  of  mean  temperature  of  the  southern 
ocean, '*  as  Sir  J.  Ross  observes,  **  is  a  standard 
point  in  nature,  which,  if  determined  with  very 
great  accuracy,  would  afford  to  philosophers  of 
future  ages  the  means  of  ascertaining  if  the  globe 
we  inhabit  shall  have  undergone  any  change  of  tem- 
perature, and  to  what  amount,  during  the  interval." 

From  this  voyage  we  learn  also  that  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  not  the 
same  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Barometrical  ob- 
servations show  that  this  pressure  increases  grad- 
ually from  the  equator  to  about  the  30th  parallel, 
from  which  it  as  gradually  sinks  up  to  the  pole,  and 
falls  below  the  mean  of  the  equator;  generally 
stated,  we  may  say  that,  south  of  Cape  Horn,  the 
mercury  stands  an  inch  lower  than  in  other  regions. 
This  difference  of  pressure  is  assigned  as  a  mechani- 
cal cause  of  ocean  currents,  of  which  the  most  pow- 
erful issue  from  the  south  polar  seas ;  or  it  may  be 
that  the  greater  quantity  of  fixed  ice,  or  the  greater 
expanse  of  water  in  those  parts,  admits  of  a  more 
powerful  generation  and  propagation  of  streams  than 
in  the  north ;  and  to  this  cause  we  may  perhaps 
refer  the  presence  of  icebergs  10  degrees  lower  in 
tbe  antarctic  than  in  the  arctic  regions. 


Our  knowledge  of  climatic  phenomena  is  also 
enlarged ;  Sandwich  Land,  in  the  same  latitude  as 
the  north  of  Scotland,  is  always  deeply  buried  ia 
ice  and  snow,  which  the  summer  fails  to  melt; 
Yorkshire  and  South  Georgia  are  about  the  same 
parallels,  yet  the  only  vegetation  of  the  latter  is  a 
few  lichens  and  mosses;  while  Iceland,  which  lies 
10  degrees  nearer  to  the  northern  pole,  has  870 
species  of  plants.  Hermite  Island  is  the  most  south- 
erly land  on  which  trees  grow. 

There  is  much  similarity  between  the  northern 
and  southern  elliptic  magnetic  curves,  as  also  in 
their  progression  or  "movement  of  translation." 
This  movement  in  the  antarctic  regions  is  generally 
from  east  to  west,  and  at 'the  rate  of  50  degrees  of 
longitude  in  250  years.  In  the  arctic  regions  it  is 
from  west  to  east ;  the  phenomenon  in  either  case 
being  discoverable  by  the  shiAing  of  the  points  of 
convergence.  The  same  uniformity  does  not  occur 
in  the  isothermals,  or  lines  of  equal  heat ;  those  in 
the  south,  owing  doubtless  to  the  greater  extent  of 
ocean,  are  more  nearly  coincident  with  the  parallels 
of  latitude  than  those  in  the  north ;  the  principal 
deviation  being  where  the  great  polar  current  pours 
into  the  Pacific. 

Complete  as  Sir  J.  Roes'  voyage  was,  it  did  not 
satisfy  the  whole  demands  of  magnetic  theorists. 
The  sea  beyond  the  60th  parallel,  from  opposite  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Australia,  had  not  been  visited ;  and,  without  this, 
the  curves  of  magnetism  could  not  be  produced  on 
the  maps.  In  compliance  with  the  desires  expressed 
for  the  filling  up  of  this  space,  the  Pagoda^  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  was  selected  at  the  Cape,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Moore,  who  had  been  out 
in  the  Terror,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Clerk.  They 
sailed  January  9,  1845,  and  crossed  the  antarctic 
circle  on  the  8th  February,  and  on  the  10th  reached 
their  furthest  latitude  south,  68°  10'.  Nothing  oc- 
curred beyond  the  ordinary  incidents  of  navigation 
among  ice ;  the  series  of  magnetic  observations  was 
faithfully  registered  ;  and  on  April  1,  after  being 
eighty-two  days  at  sea,  and  a  voyage  of  7300  miles, 
the  ves^l  anchored  in  King  George's  Sound,  Au»- 
tralia.  Some  phenomena  of  antarctic  storms  which 
had  been  observed  by  Sir  J.  Ross  were  also  observed 
on  board  the  Pagoda.  **  Nothing,'*  says  the  ac- 
count of  the  voyage,  **  in  the  meteorology  of  those 
inclement  regions  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
accurate  coincidence  of  the  depression  of  the  barom- 
eter, and  the  increased  force  of  the  wind.  The 
numerous,  indeed  hourly,  observations  made  on  board 
the  Pagoda,  were  expressed  in  tabular  charts,  in 
which  mis  coincidence  was  beautifully  exemplified. 
In  the  succession  of  gales  we  had  encountered,  it 
obtained  so  uniformly,  that  this  instrument  was  con- 
fidently relied  on  as  a  certain  indicator  of  the  com- 
ing storm.  A  sudden,  rapid  fall  preceded  the  ris- 
ing of  the  wind ;  it  was  lowest  just  before  the  gale 
reached  its  utmost  height,  and  rose  again  as  it  broke. 
Those  storms,  though  of  extreme  violence,  never 
exceeded  twelve  hours  in  duration,  and  invariably 
blew  from  the  south  or  east.  As  they  subsided, 
the  column  of  mercury  rose  rapidly,  and  to  a  higher 
elevation  than  before." 

Such  are  the  results  of  explorations  carried  on 
during  a  period  of  four  centuries;  the. knowledge 
has  been  slowly  gathered,  but  it  will  now  remain 
a  lasting  testimony  to  the  triumphs  of  intellect. 
Whether  the  new  whale-fishery  established  at  the 
Auckland  Islands  will  lead  to  further  discoveriee 
beyond  those  alreadv  achieved,  is  a  question  for  the 
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fiittTB  to  determipe.  Human  enterpriso  has  learned 
many  of  the  secrets  of  that  region  of  mighty 
contrasts,  and  will  doubtless,  when  opportunity 
offers,  pursue  the  investigation.  Meantime,  the 
wintry  solitudes  of  the  far  south  will  be  undisturbed 
by  the  presence  of  man ;  the  penguin  and  the  seal 
will  still  haunt  the  desolate  shores ;  the  shriek  of 
the  petrel  and  scream  of  the  albatross  will  mingle 
with  the  dash  and  roar  of  continual  storms  and  the 
crash  of  wave-beaten  ice ;  the  towering  volcano  will 
ahoot  aloft  its  columns  of  fire  high  into  the  gelid 
air ;  the  hills  of  snow  and  ice  will  grow  and  spread ; 
Irost  and  flame  will  do  their  work,  till,  in  the  won- 
dzous  cycle  of  terrestrial  phange,  the  polar  lands 
shall  again  share  in  the  abundance  and  b^uty  which 
BOW  overspread  the  sun-gladdened  zones. 

From  the  Ezamfner,  15  Feb. 
customs'   TTNIONS  in  GERMANY,    PAST,    PRES- 
ENT,   AND   TO   COME. 

It  is  well  known  that  by  the  XlXth  article  of 
the  Act  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  as  estab- 
lished at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  union  of  all  Germany  under  one  law  of 
customs  and  trade,  with  one  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  one  form  and  standard  of  currency, 
was  especially  marked  out  for  the  consideration  of 
the  newly-constituted  Federative  Diet.  It  is  equally 
well  known,  that,  from  the  day  of  its  constitution 
to  the  day  of  its  extinction  on  July  13,  1848,  the 
Federal  Diet  never  advanced  one  step  in  the  pro- 
posed route ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  at  the  present 
time  the  third  Committee  of  the  Dresden  Gongress 
are  still  at  loggerheads  on  this  very  question. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  old  state  of  things,  in 
which  every  petty  state  had  its  own  commercial 
laws,  its  own  tariff,  its  own  customs*  officers  and 
frontier  guards,  its  peculiar  weights  and  measures, 
and  its  own  coinage,  can  hardly  be  fully  appreciated 
by  any  but  such  as  may  have  travelled  through 
Crermany  some  thirty  years  ago ;  albeit,  even  now, 
sufficient  b  still  led  to  ^ive  some  faint  notion  of 
what  it  then  was.  And  if  this  inconvenience  was 
so  severely  felt  by  the  traveller,  what  must  it  have 
been  to  the  inhabitants,  who  in  many  parts  could 
not  move  a  few  miles  from  their  doors  without  being 
subject  to  all  the  evils  of  this  system  ?  The  peasant 
woman  could  not  take  her  eggs  or  poultry  to  the 
next  market,  without  being  examined  and  taxed  on 
the  frontier ;  the  burgher  could  not  get  his  breath 
of  fresh  air,  without  a  custom-house  officer  detain- 
ing and  searching,  if  not  robbing,  him  on  his  road. 
It  was  as  bad  as  if  every  county  of  England  had  its 
separate  existence  and  sovereign  privileges.  Only 
imagine  the  rage  of  the  Surrey  market  gardener 
who  could  not  bring  his  vegetables  to  London  with- 
out' unpacking  and  paying  for  every  cabbage  and 
lettuce  as  he  passed  the  river.  Or,  still  worse, 
fancy  a  smart  Melton  man,  as  he  was  cantering  to 
meet  the  Duke's  hounds  on  the  Grantham  side, 
stopped  as  he  was  quitting  the  borders  of  Leicester- 
shire, and  forced  to  submit  his  pockets  to  the  scrutiny 
of  a  frontier  guard.  With  what  disgust  would  he 
watch  that  same  guard*s  examination  of  his  pocket- 
pistol,  and  hear  him  declare  that  old  Sherry  could 
not  enter  Lincolnshire  without  paying  duty.  And 
when  at  last  he  threw  down  a  shilling  with  a  d — n 
to  the  officer,  to  have  it  returned  witli  the  remark 
that  shillings  and  sixpences  were  of  no  use  there — 
florins  and  groats  were  the  currency  of  Lincoln ! 

It  is  not  very  surprising  that  such  evils  as  these 
should  have  lent  their  sufferers  wit  enough  to  find 
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a  remedy,  and  accordingly,  some  of  the  small  states, 
on  whom  the  weight  pressed  most  heavily,  finding 
it  vain  to  hope  for  relief  from  the  General  Diet, 
determined  to  try  and  do  what  they  could  for  them- 
selves. As  early  as  1826  twelve  of  the  smallest  cen- 
tral states  of  Germany,  not  containing  in  all  one 
million  souls,  entered  into  a  union  for  a  general 
customs  frontier,  a  common  tariff,  and  an  equal  divi- 
sion of  the  net  revenue  arising  from  the  duties  on  the 
entry  or  transit  of  foreign  goods,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  state.  This 
was  called  the  Mittel  Verein^  or  Thuringian  Cen- 
tral Association,  and  was  the  first  origin  of  Customs* 
Unions  in  Germany. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  was  so  great  in 
increasing  the  amount  of  custom  dues,  in  diminish- 
ing the  expense  of  collection,  in  faciliiaiing  trade 
and  intercourse,  tdat  it  was  soon  imitated  by  Ba- 
varia and  Wirtemberg,  who,  in  1828,  formed  a  union, 
into  which  parts  of  other  states  were  admitted,  in 
as  far  they  were  enclosed  within  those  kingdoms. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  were  too  obvious 
to  escape  the  enlightened  administrators  of  Prussia ; 
and  that  country  now  proposed  to  the  German  Con- 
federation the  adoption  of  a  general  union,  for  which 
the  Prussian  tariff  should  serve  as  a  basis.  She 
was  met,  however,  by  opposition  on  every  side. 
The  Prussian  tariff  system  was  one  of  moderate 
protection — far  too  liberal  for  Austria,  who  ttraa 
still  deep  in  the  mire  of  protection  in  which  she 
was  then  determined  to  remain.  The  states  of  the 
north  were  flourishing  under  free  trade,  and  had  no 
desire  to  sacrifice  their  commerce  to  profit  Prussian 
manufacturers ;  while  the  states  of  the  south  were 
too  jealous  of  Prussian  power  to  place  themselves 
in  more  immediate  connection  with  her. 

Although  repulsed,  Prussia  did  not  give  up  her 
project ;  and,  aided  by  the  fears  with  which  the  rev- 
olution of  1830  inspired  the  German  princes,  and 
the  necessity  they  felt  for  seeking  protection  and 
shelter  under  the  strong  wing  of  Prussia,  many  of 
them  were  induced,  in  1833,  to  consent  to  adopt  her 
proposals.  Between  1833  and  1836,  all  the  rest 
of  Germany,  except  Austria  and  the  northern  sea- 
coast  states  and  free  towns,  had  found  themselves 
obliged  to  fall  in  with  the  Prussian  scheme,  and  thus 
was  formed  that  great  Customs'  Union,  kn(7wn  as 
the  Prussian  ZoUverein. 

The  Prussian  tariff,  with  some  modifications,  was 
taken  as  the  ground-work  of  that  of  the  new  associa- 
tion. This  tariff  professes  to  impose  duties  to  the 
amount  of  from  ten  to  flfteeo  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  goods  imported  ;  but  as  the  duties  are  levied 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  article,  of  course  the 
real  per  centage  must  vary  immensely  on  coarse 
and  fine  articles  which  come  under  the  same  denom- 
ination, but  the  relative  weight  and  value  of  which 
bear  no  proportion  to  each  other.  The  real  duty 
levied  is  said  to  vary  from  ten  to  one  hundred  per 
cent.  Changes  in  the  tariff  can  only  be  made  at 
the  great  meetings  of  the  union,  and  the  consent 
of  each  individual  state  is  required  for  any  altera- 
tion. Prussia  enjoys  only  one  voice  in  the  Congress 
in  common  with  the  weakest  of  its  members.  The 
union  itself  cannot  be  dissolved  till  the  year  1854, 
'*  unless  all  the  Sutes  of  Germany  should  agree  in 
common  to  such  measures  as  would  carry  out  on  a 
lar^e  scale  the  intention  expressed  in  the  XlXth 
article  of  the  Act  of  the  German  Confederation." 

Prussia  was  not  able  to  carry  out  this  great 
scheme  without  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice  on 
her  own  part.  The  division  of  the  sums  collected 
at  the  different  custom-houses  oL-^e  union,  are 
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divided  among  all  the  states  according  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  each  state.  But  as  some  of  these  popu- 
lations are  much  poorer  than  those  of  Prussia,  and 
therefore  less  able  to  consume  articles  of  foreign 
produce  or  duty-paying  articles,  the  proportion 
ivhicb  Prussia  receives  is  less  than  what  her  con- 
sumption would  otherwise  bring  in.  This  pecu- 
niary loss  has  been  reckoned  at  2,000,000  thalers 
yearly.  We  suspect,  however,  that  it  is  much 
over-rated;  for  the  poorer . states,  which  are  non- 
manufacturinff,  fully  make  up  for  the  surplus  reve- 
nue they  receive  by  their  forced  consumption  of  the 
dear,  because  protected,  manufactures  of  Prussia. 
It  was  chiefly,  however,  to  the  political  influence 
which  the  union  conferred  on  Prussia  that  she 
looked  for  indemnification  for  her  loss;  and  she 
found  it  beyond  her  hopes,  for,  Jlhanks  to  the  Cus- 
toms' Union,  she  soon  assumed  the  first  place  in 
Germany,  and  was  rapidly  excluding  Austria  from 
all  influence  or  power. 

On  the  advantages  of  the  Zollverein  to  Germany, 
were  it  merely  in  throwing  down  the  innumerable 
barriers  to  intercourse  which  formerly  existed,  it  is 
needless  to  enlarge.  Its  eflect  on  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  has  been  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  highly  injurious ;  but  we 
are  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact,  at  least  to  the  extent 
generally  believed.  It  is  true  that  the  present 
Verein  tariff  is  generally  higher,  and  in  soime  re- 
spects materially  so,  than  that  previously  imposed 
by  most  of  the  states  who  joined*  the  union  except 
Prussia ;  yet  the  greater  facilities  afforded  to  trade 
by  the  removal  of  the  many  hindrances  which  for- 
inerly  existed,  and  which  are  oflen  more  destruc- 
tive to  commerce  than  even  a  high  tariff",  have,  we 
think,  more  than  made  up  for  a  difference  of  duty. 
Although  the  duty  has  been  raised  in  the  greater 
number  of  states,  yet  it  is  in  the  smaller  ones  that 
this  has  occurred  to  the  greatest  extent.  Of  the 
95,000,000  souls  included  in  the  union,  onlj  5,000,- 
000  now  pay  a  higher  duty  than  they  did  before 
they  entered  the  union.  Nor  do  we  find  that  Brit- 
ish trade  has  decreased  since  the  union  was  formed. 
In  1831,  the  annual  value  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  exported  to  Germany  was  3,845,766/., 
which  has  gone  on  pretty  gradually  increasing  to 
1840,*  when  it  reached  5,637,844/.  In  some  arti- 
cles, particularly  woollens,  our  German  trade  has 
more  than  doubled  itself  during  that  time,  and  has 
increased  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  it  has 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  other  articles, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  dwindled  to  almost  nothing. 
This  has  occurred  chiefly  in  dyed  cottons,  to  which 
the  drier  air  of  the  continent  gives  a  great  advan- 
\  tage ;  and  to  cheap  hosiery  goods,  in  which  hith- 
erto! so  much  manual  labor  has  been  employed, 
compared  to  almost  every  other  branch  of  manu&e- 
ture,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  lower  rate  of 
wages  on  the  continent  must  enable  them  to  under- 
sell us. 

That  the  manufactures  of  Germany  have  ad- 
vanced very  rapidly  .under  the  auspices  of  the 
Verein  is  beyond  question;  nor  can  we  be  sui^ 
prised  that  the  removal  of  those  restrictions  and 
impediments  to  internal  communication  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  together  with  the  long  peace,  the 
rapid  increase  of  population,  the  cheapness  of  pro- 
visions, the  industrious  habits  of  the  German  peo> 
pie,  and  the  poor  diet  with  which  they  are  contented, 
should  have  produced  this  effect.  It  is  to  these 
causes,  and  not  to  the  Zollverein,  that  we  must 
attribute  the  loss  of  certain  branches  of  our  German 


trade.  The  hosiers  of  Saxony  have  not  only  beat 
us  in  the  German  markets,  but  have  actually  driven 
us  out  of  those  of  America,  and  are  now  threaten- 
ing us  at  home,  in  spite  of  the  10  per  cent,  protec- 
tive duty  which  our  free-trade  hosiers  still  enjoy. 
In  fact,  the  stocking-machine  has  been  unimproved 
from  the  day  of  its  invention,  more  than  two  centu- 
ries ago,  till  nearly  the  present  time ;  and  as  little 
capital  is  required  in  its  purchase,  small  skill  in 
its  employment,  and  a  great  quantity  of  manual 
labor.  It  was  bjiit  natural  that  cheapness  of  labor 
should  produce  cheapness  of  produce.  A  great 
revolution,  however,  is  noW  in  progress  in  this 
manufacture  in  the  application  of  steam  machinery 
to  it ;  and  we  have  no  aoubt  that  the  advantage  of 
great  capital,  with  the  cheapness  of  coal  and  iron, 
and  our  superior  mechanical  skill,  will  soon  restore 
us  what  we  have  lost  in  this  class  of  goods. 

We  must  leave  to  another  occasion  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Austrian  scheme  of  a  Customs*  Union 
of  all  Germanv,  the  chances  for  and  against  its 
adoption,  and  the  probable  effect  of  such  a  union, 
should  it  be  carri^  out,  on  Germany,  and  on  th^ 
commerce  of  that  country  with  Great  Britain. 


Instinct  in  a  Bird. — Once,  when  travelling  in 
Tennessee,  Wilson  was  struck  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  habits  of  the  pennated  grouse  are  aidapted 
to  its  residence  on  dry,  sandy  plains.  One  of  tnem 
was  kept  there  in  a  cage,  having  been  caught  alive 
in  a  trap.  It  was  observed  that  the'bird  never  drank, 
and  seemed  rather  to  avoid  the  water;  but  a  few  drsra 
one  day  fS&Uing  upon  the  oage,  and  trickling  down  the 
bars,  the  bird  drank  them  with  great  dexterity,  and 
an  eagerness  thai  showed  she  was  suffering  with 
tlurst  The  experiment  was  then  made  whether  she 
would  drink  under  other  circumstances,  and  though 
she  lived  entirely  on  dry  Indian  com,  the  cup  of 
water  in  the  cage  was  for  a  whole  week  untasted  and 
untouched;  but  the  moment  water  was  sprinkled  on 
the  bars,  she  drank  it  eagerly  as  befbre.  It  occurred 
to  him  at  once,  that  in  the  natural  haunts  of  the  bird, 
the  only  water  it  oould  procure  was  from  the  drape  €f 
rain  and  dew.  ' 


From  Benilej'i  Miactllaay. 
LUCY  NEAL. 
**  I  WAS   BORN   IN  ALABAMA,''   IcC. 

Barmia  me  genuit,  dominns  mihi  nomine  Delua, 

Flava  puella  illi  Lucia  Neala  fuit. 
Me  quasi  sospectum  furem  male  vendidit  ille, 
£t  procul  k  patrisi  victima  raptus  eram. 
Lucia  predolcis,  si  nunc  mihi  Lucia  adessea, 
Huic  tumido  oordi  gaodia  quanta  dareal 
Niffrorura  in  chorea  preluxit  Lucia  saltans, 

Ipsa  puellarum  Lucia  prima  fuit. 
Gkwsipium  carpens  errare  solebat  in  agris, 

Lucia  ibi  primum  visa  et  amata  mihi. 
Lucia  confecta  est  morbo  (dolor  hen  mihi  quantns !) 

Langnenti  sed  opem  non  medicina  tulit. 
Nuntia  mox  nigro  mihi  venit  epistola  signo, 
Hei  mihi  ter  misero,  Lucia  mortua  erat ! 
Abrepta  est,  eheu !  sed  pectore  vulnus  inberet, 

Ek  mihi  vivit  adhuc  I^icia  corde  roeo. 
Decursu  vits  quum  mortis  imagine  cingar, 
Vox  dabit  ima  sonum,  Lucia  cara.  Vale. 
Lucia  praedulcis,  si  nunc  mihi  Lucia  adetset, 
Huic  tumido  cordi  gaudia  quanta  darea ! 
Charlm  Dk  la  Pbtmx. 
Trin.  CoU.f  Comb. 
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From  BMtkj't  MlicaDany. 
6RABS. 

Sfeiufer.  Why  do  yoar  dogt  bark  m7  be  there  bean  i' 
the  town? 

Anne,  I  think  there  are,  sir ;  I  beard  them  talked  of. 

Slender.  I  loTe  the  sport  well ;  bat  I  shall  as  soon 
quarrel  at  it  as  any  man  in  England  ;— y^  are  afraid  if 
yon  see  the  bear  loose,  are  yoa  not  ? 

Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Slender,  That 's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now !  I  haTe 
seen  Saclcerson  loose  twenty  times ;  and  liare  taken  him 
by  the  chain  ;  hat  I  warrant  you  the  women  have  so  cried 
«Dd  shrieked  at  it  that  it  passed-^-bot  women,  indeed, 
caanot  abide  >em ;  they  are  very  ill-fiiYored,  rough  things. 
— Merry  Wwe$  nf  Windsor, 

Those  who  ramble  amidst  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  Torquay,  who  gaxe  with  admiration  on  the  bold 
outlines  of  the  Cheddar  Clifis,  or  survey  the  fertile 
fen  district  of  Cambridgeshire,  will  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  in  former  ages  these  spots  were 
ravaged  by  bears  surpassing  in  size  the  grizzly 
bear  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  the  polar  ^r  of 
the  arctic  regions ;  yet  the  abundant  remains  found 
in  Kent  Hole  Torquay,  and  the  Ban  well  Caves, 
together  with  those  preserved  in  the  Woodwardian 
Museum  at  Cambridge,  inoontestibly  prove  that 
such  was  the  case.  Grand,  indeed,  was  the  Fauna 
of  the  British  isles  in  those  early  days !  Lions — 
the  true  old  British  Lions — as  lar^e  again  as  the 
biggest  African  species,  lurked  in  the  ancient 
thickets ;  elephants,  of  nearly  twice  the  bulk  of  the 
largest  individuals  that  now  exist  in  Africa  or 
Ceylon,  roamed  here  in  herds;  at  least  two  species 
of  rhinoceros  forced  their  way  through  the  primeval 
forests ;  the  lakes  and  rivers  were  tenanted  by  hip- 
popotami as  bulky,  and  with  as  great  tusks,  as 
those  of  Africa.  These  statements  are  not  the 
offspring  of  imagination,  but  are  founded  on  the 
countless  remains  of  these  creatures  which  are  con- 
tinually being  brought  to  light,  proving,  from  their 
ttumbers  and  variety  of  size,  that  generation  after 
generation  had  been  born,  and  lived,  and  died,  in 
Great  Britain.* 

It  is  matter  of  history,  that  the  brown  bear  was 
plentiful  here  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
conveyed  in  considerable  numbers  to  R;ome,  to 
make  sport  in  the  arena.  In  Wales  they  were 
common  beasts  of  chase ;  and,  in  the  history  of 
the  Gordons,  it  is  stated  that  one  of  that  clan,  so 
late  as  1057,  was  directed  by  his  sovereign  to  carry 
three  bears*  beads  on  his  banner,  as  a  reward  for 
bis  valor  in  killing  a  fierce  bear  in  Scotland. 

In  13d3,  the  sherifib  of  London  were  commanded 
by  the  king  to  pay  fourpence  a  day  for  *'  our  white 
bear  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  his  keeper ;" 
and,  in  the  following  year,  they  were  directed  to 
provide  "  unum  musellum  et  unam  cathenam  fer- 
ream** — Angiici,  a  muzzle  and  an  iron  chain,  to 
bold  bim  when  out  of  the  water,  and  a  long  and 
strong  rope  to  hold  him  when  fishing  in  the  Thames. 
This  piscatorial  bear  must  have  had  a  pleasant  time 
of  it,  as  compared  to  many  of  his  species,  for  the 
barbarous  amusement  of  baiting  was  most  popular 
with  our  ancestors.  The  househoki  book  of  the 
Earl  of  Northtmiberland  contains  the  following 
characteristic  entir : — "  Item,  my  Lorde  usith  and 
aceostomith  to  gyfo  yearly  when  hys  Lordships  is 
att  home  to  his  barward,  when  hee  cpmyth  to  my 
Lorde  at  Cristmas  with  his  Lordshippes  beests,  for 
making  his  Lordschip  pastyme  the  said  xij  days 


*  See  "  A  History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals,"  by  our 
great  zoologist,  Professor  Owen. 


In  Bridgeward  Without,  there  was  a  district 
called  Paris  Garden;  this,  and  the  celebrated 
Hockley  in  the  Hole,  were  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  great  resorts  of  the  amateurs  in  bear-baiting 
and  other  cruel  sports,  which  cast  a  stain  upon  the 
society  of  that  period — a  society  in  a  transition 
state,  but  recently  emerged  from  barbarism,  and 
with  all  the  tastes  of  a  semi-barbarous  people. 
Sunday  was  the  grand  day  for  these  displays, 
until  a  frightful  occurrence  which  took  place  in 
1582.  A  more  than  usually  exciting  bait  had  been 
announced,  and  a  prodigious  concourse  of  people 
assembled.  When  the  sport  was  at  its  highest, 
and  the  air  rung  with  blasphemy,  the  whole  of  the 
scafiblding  on  which  the  people  stood  gave  way, 
crushing  many  to  death,  and  wounding  many  more. 
This  was  considered  as  a  judgment  of  the  Al- 
mighty on  these  Sabbath-hreakers,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  general  prohibition  of  profane  pastime  on  the 
Sabbath. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
throne,  she  gave  a  splendid  banquet  to  the  French 
ambassadors,  who  were  aflerwards  entertained 
with  the  baiting  of  bulls  and  bears  (  May  95, 1559.) 
The  day  following,  the  ambassadors  went  by  water 
to  Paris  Garden,  where  they  patronized  another 
performance  of  the  same  kind.  Hentzer,  afier 
describing  from  observation  a  very  spirited  and 
bloody  baiting,  adds,  **  To  this  entertainment  there 
often  follows  that  of  whipping  a  blinded  bear,  which 
is  performed  bv  five  or  six  men,  standing  circularly 
with  whips,  which  they  exercise  upon  him  without 
any  mercy,  as  he  cannot  escape  because  of  his 
chain.  He  defends  himself  with  all  his  strength 
and  skill,  throwing  down  all  that  come  within  his 
reach  and  not  active  enough  to  get  out  of  it,  and 
tearing  their  whips  out  of  their  hands  and  breaking 
them."  Laneham,  in  his  account  of  the  reception 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenil worth,  in  1575,  gives 
a  very  graphic  account  of  the  **  rights  royalle  pas- 
times." **  It  was  a  sport  very  pleasant  to  see  the 
bear,  with  his  pink  eyes  leering  after  his  enemies* 
approach ;  the  nimbleness  and  wait  of  the  dog  to 
take  his  advantage,  and  the  force  and  experience 
of  the  bear  again  to  avoid  his  assaults.  If  he  were 
bitten  in  one  place,  how  he  would  pinch  in  another 
to  get  free ;  that  if  he  were  taken  once,  then  by 
what  shift  with  biting,  with  clawing,  with  roaring, 
with  tossing  and  tumbling,  he  would  work  and  wind 
himself  from  them,  and  when  he  was  loose,  to  shske 
his  ears  twice  or  thrice  with  the  blood  and  the 
slaver  hanging  about  his  physiognomy." 

These  barbarities  continued  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  but  are  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ex- 
ploded forever.  Instead  of  ministering  to  the 
worst  passions  of  mankind,  the  animal  creation  now 
contribute,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  mind  and  the  development  of  the 
nobler  feelings.  Zoological  collections  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  Southwark  Grardens  mod  other 
brutal  haunts  of  vice,  and  we  are  glad  to  ssy,  often 
prove  a  stronger  focus  of  attraction  than  the  skittle 
ground  and  its  debasing  society.  By  them,  laud- 
able curiosity  is  awakened,  and  the  impression,  es- 
pecially on  the  fervent  and  plastic  mtiids  of  young 
people,  is  deep  and  lasting.  The  immense  number 
of  persons*  of  the  lower  orders,  who  visited  the 
London  Gardens  during  the  past  season,  prove  the 
interest  excited.  The  love  of  natural  history  is 
inherent  in  the  human  mind,  and  now  for  the  first 

*  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  during  the  past  year,  was  very  nearly 
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time  the  humbler  claeses  are  enabled  to  see  to  ad- 
Tantage,  and  to  appreciate  the  beaoties  of  animaU 
of  whose  existence  they  were  in  utter  ignorance, 
or,  if  known,  so  tinctured  with  the  roarvellona,  as 
to  cause  them  to  be  regarded  mainly  as  objects  of 
wonder  and  of  dread. 

California  is  hardly  less  remarkable  for  its  bears 
than  for  its  gold.  The  Grizzly  Bear,  expressly 
named  Drsus  Ferox  and  U.  Horrilniis,  reigns  des- 
potic throughout  those  Tast  wilds  which  comprise 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  planes  east  of  them, 
to  latitude  61°.  In  size  it  is  gigantic,  oAen  weigh- 
ing 800  pounds ;  and  we  ourseWes  haTe  measured 
a  skin  eight  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  Governor 
Clinton  received  an  account  of  one  fourteen  feet 
long,  but  there  might  have  been  some  stretching 
of  this  skin.  The  claws  are  of  great  length,  and 
cut  like  a  chisel  when  the  animal  strikes  a  blow 
with  them.  The  tail  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  visi- 
ble; and  it  is  a  standing  joke  with  the  Indians 
(who,  with  all  their  gravity,  are  great  wags)  to 
desire  one  unacquainted  with  the  grizzly  bear  to 
take  hold  of  its  tail.  The  strength  of  this  animal 
may  be  estimated  from  its  having  been  known  to 
drag  easily,  to  a  considerable  distance,  Uie  carcass 
of  a  bison,  weighing  upvrards  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
Mr.  Dougherty,  an  experienced  hunter,  had  killed 
a  very  large  bison,  and  having  marked  the  spot,  left 
the  carcass  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  assistance 
to  skin  and  cut  it  up.  On  his  return,  the  bison  had 
disappeared!  What  had  become  of  it  he  could 
not  divine ;  but  at  length,  after  much  search,  dis- 
oovered  it  in  a  deep  pit  which  had  been  dug  for  it 
at  some  distance  by  a  grizzly  bear,  who  had  carried 
it  off  and  buried  it  during  Mr.  Dougherty's  absence. 
The  following  incident  is  related  by  Sir  John  Rich- 
ardson : — "A  party  of  voyagers,  who  had  been 
employed  all  day  in  tracking  a  canoe  up  the  Sas- 
kachewan,  had  seated  themselves  in  the  twilight  by 
a  fire,  and  were  busy  preparing  their  supper,  when 
a  large  grizzly  bear  sprang  over  their  canoe,  that 
was  tilted  behind  them,  and  seizing  one  of  the  party 
by  the  shoulder,  carried  him  oiT.  The  rest  fled  in 
terror,  with  the  exception  of  a  Metif,  named  Bou- 
rasso,  who,  grasping  his  ffun,  followed  the  bear  as 
it  was  retreating  leisurely  with  his  prey.  He 
called  to  his  unfortunate  comrade  that  he  was 
afraid  of  hitting  him  if  he  fired  at  the  bear,  but  the 
man  entreated  him  to  fire  immediately,  as  the  bear 
was  squeezing  him  to  death.  On  this  he  took  a 
deliberate  aim,  and  discharged  his  piece  into  the 
body  of  the  bear,  which  instantly  dropped  his  prey 
to  follow  Bourasso,  who,  however,  escaped  with 
difficulty,  and  the  bear  retreated  to  a  thicket,  where 
it  is  supposed  to  have  died."  The  same  writer 
mentions  a  bare  having  sprung  out  of  a  thicket,  and 
with  one  blow  of  his  paw  completely  scalped  a 
man,  laying  bear  the  skull,  and  bringing  the  skin 
down  over  the  eyes.  Assistance  coming  up,  the 
bear  made  off  without  doing  him  further  injury ; 
but  the  scalp  not  being  replaced,  the  poor  man  lost 
his  sight,  though  it  is  stated  the  eyes  were  un- 
injured. 
Grizzly  bears  do  not  hug,  but  strike  their  prey 
*  with  their  terrific  paws.  We  have  been  informed 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  seen  much  of  these  crea- 
tures (having  indeed  killed  five  with  his  own  hand) 
that  when  a  grizzly  bear  sees  an  object,  he  stands 
up  on  his  hind  legs,  and  gaa^  at  it  intently  for 
some  minutes.  He  then,  if  it  be  a  man  or  a  beast, 
goes  straight  on,  utterly  regardless  of  numbers, 
and  will  seize  it  In  the  midst  of  a  regiment  of 
soldiers.    One  thing  only  scares  these  creatures. 


and  that  is  the  smell  of  man.  If  in  their  charge 
they  should  cross  a  scent  of  this  sort,  they  will 
turn  and  fly. 

Our  informant  was  on  one  occasion  standing  near 
a  thicket,  looking  at  his  servant  cleaning  a  gnn. 
He  had  just  dismounted,  and  the  bridle  of  the 
thorough-bred  horse  was  twisted  round  his  arm. 
Whilst  thus  engaged,  a  very  large  grizzly  bear 
rushed  out  of  the  thicket,  and  made  at  Uie  servant, 
who  fled.  The  bear  then  turned  short  upon  the 
gentleman,  in  whose  hand  was  a  rifle,  carrying  a 
small  ball,  forty  to  the  pound  ;  and  as  the  bear  rose 
on  his  hind  legs  to  make  a  stroke,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  shoot  him  through  the  heart.  Had  the 
horse  moved  in  the  slightest  at  the  critical  moment, 
and  jerked  his  master's  arm,  nothing  could  have 
saved  him ;  but  the  noble  animal  stood  like  a  rock. 
On  another  occasion,  a  large  bear  was  shot  mortal- 
ly. The  animal  rushed  up  a  steep  ascent,  and  fell 
back,  turning  a  complete  somerset  ere  he  reached 
the  ground.  The  same  gentleman  told  us  two 
curious  facts,  for  which  he  could  vouch  ;  namely 
that  these  bears  have  the  power  of  moving  their 
claws  independently.  For  instance,  they  will  take 
up  a  clod  of  earth  which  excites  their  curiosity,  and 
crumble  it  to  pieces  by  moving  their  claws  one  on 
the  other;  and  that  wolves,  however  famished, 
will  never  touch  a  carcass  which  has  been  buried 
by  a  grizzly  bear,  though  they  will  greedily  devour 
all  other  dead  bodies.  The  instinct  of  burying 
bodies  is  so  strong  with  these  bears,  that  instances 
are  recorded  where  they  have  covered  hunters,  who 
have  fallen  into  their  power  and  feigned  death, 
with  bark,  grass,  and  leaves.  If  the  men  attempted 
to  move,  the  bear  would  again  put  them  down,  and 
cover  them  as  before,  finally  leaving  them  compar- 
atively unhurt. 

The  ^izzly  bears  have  their  caves,  to  which 
they  retire  when  the  cold  of  winter  renders  them 
torpid ;  and  this  condition  is  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  most  intrepid  of  the  hunters.  Having  satisfied 
themselves  about  the  cave,  these  men  prepare  a 
candle  from  wax  taken  from  the  comb  of  wild  bees, 
and  soflened  by  the  grease  of  the  bear.  It  has  a 
large  wick,  and  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame.  Car- 
rying this  before  him,  with  his  rifle  in  a  convenient 
position,  the  hunter  enters  the  cave.  Having 
reached  its  recesses,  he  fixes  the  candle  on  the 
ground,  lights  it,  and  the  cavern  is  soon  illuminated 
with  a  vivid  light.  The  hunter  now  lies  down  on 
his  face,  having  the  candle  between  the  back  part 
of  the  cave  where  the  bear  is,  and  himself.  In  this 
position,  with  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  full  in  front 
of  him,  he  patiently  awaits  his  victim.  Bruin  is 
soon  roused  by  the  light,  yawns  and  stretches 
himself,  like  a  person  awaking  from  a  deep  sleep. 
The  hunter  now  cocks  his  rifle,  and  watches  the 
bear  turn  his  head,  and  with  slow  and  waddling 
steps  approach  the  candle.  This  is  a  trying  moment, 
as  the  extraordinary  tenacity  of  life  of  the  grizzly 
bear  renders  an  unerring  shot  essential.  The 
monster  reaches  the  candle,  and  either  raises  his 
paw  to  strike;  or  his  nose  to  smell  at  it.  The 
hunter  steadily  raises  his  piece ;  the  loud  report  of 
the  rifle  reverberates  through  the  cavern ;  and  the 
bear  falls  with  a  heavy  crash,  pierced  through  the 
eye,  one  of  the  few  vulnerable  spots  through  which 
he  can  be  destroyed. 

The  Zoological  Society  have  at  various  times 
possessed  five  specimens  of  the  grizzly  bear.  The 
first  was  Old  Martin,  for  many  years  a  well  known 
inhabitant  of  the  Tower  Menagerie.  We  remem- 
ber him  well  as  an  enormous^ute,  quite  blind 
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firom  cataract,  and  generally  to  be  seen  standing  on 
his  hind  legs  with  open  mouth,  read^  to  receive 
any  tit-bit  a  compassionate  visitor  might  bestow. 
Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  he  was  in 
confinement,  (more  than  twenty  years,)  all  attempts 
at  conciliation  failed,  and  to  the  last  he  would  not 
permit  of  the  slightest  familiarity,  even  from  the 
Keeper  who  constantly  fed  him.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  his  size,  when  we  say  that  his  skull 
(which  we  recently  measured)  exceeds  in  length 
by  two  inches  the  largest  lion^s  skull  in  the  Osteo> 
logical  Collection,  although  several  must  have 
belonged  to  magnificent  animals. 

After  the  death  of  Old  Martin,  the  Society  re- 
ceived two  fine  young  bears  from  Mr.  Catlin,  but 
they  soon  died.  Their  loss,  however,  has  been 
amply  replaced  by  the  three  very  thriving  yonng  ani- 
mals which  have  been  recently  added  to  the  Collec- 
tion. These  come  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  about 
800  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  were  brought 
to  this  country  by  Mr.  Pacton.  They  were  trans- 
ported with  infinite  trouble  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  in  a  box  carried  on  men^s  shoulders^,  and 
are  certainly  the  first  of  their  race  who  have  per- 
formed the  overland  journey.  The  price  asked 
was  600/.,  but  they  were  obtained  at  a  much  less 
sum :  since  their  sojourn  in  tliis  country,  they  have 
ffreatly  increased  in  size,  and  ei\joy  excellent 
health.  An  additional  interest  attaches  to  these 
animals  from  two  of  them  having  undergone  the 
operation  for  cataract. 

Bears  are  extremely  subject  to  this  disease,  and 
of  course  are  thereby  rendered  blind.  Their 
strength  and  ferocity  forbade  anything  beinff  done 
ibr  their  relief,  until  a  short  time  ago,  when,by  the 
aid  of  that  wonderful  agent,  chloroform,  it  wsa 
demonstrated  that  they  are  as  amenable  to  curative 
measures  as  the  human  subject. 

On  the  5th  of  last  November,  the  first  operation 
of  the  sort  was  performed  on  one  of  these  grizsly 
bears,  which  was  blind  in  both  eyes.  As  this 
detracted  materially  from  his  value,  it  was  decided 
to  endeavor  to  restore  him  to  sight ;  and,  Mr. 
White  Cooper  having  consented  to  operate,  the 
proceedings  were  as  follow: — A  strong  leathern 
eoUar,  to  which  a  chain  was  attached,  was  firmly 
buckled  around  the  patient's  neck,  and  the  chain 
having  been  passed  round  one  of  the  bars  in  front 
of  the  cage,  two  powerful  men  endeavored  to  pull 
him  up,  in  order  that  a  sponge  containing  chloro- 
form should  be  applied  to  his  muzzle  by  Dr.  Snow. 
The  resistance  offered  by  the  bear  was  as  surpris- 
ing as  unexpected.  The  utmost  efforts  of  these 
men  were  unavailing;  and  afler  a  struggle  of  ten 
minutes,  two  others  were  called  to  their  aid.  By 
their  united  eflbrts.  Master  Bruin  was  at  length 
brooffht  up,  and  the  sponge  fairly  tied  round  his 
muzzle.  Meanwhile  the  cries  and  roarings  of  the 
patient  were  echoed  in  full  chorus  by  hir  two 
brothers,  who  had  been  confined  to  the  sleeping 
den,  and  who  scratched  and  tore  at  the  door  to  get 
to  the  assistance  of  their  distressed  relative.  In  a 
den  on  one  side  was  the  Cheetah,  whose  leg  was 
amputated  under  chloroform  some  months  ago,  and 
who  was  greatly  excited  by  the  smell  of  the  fluid 
and  uproar.  The  large  sloth  bear,  in  a  cage  on  the 
other  side,  joined  heanilv  in  the  chorus,  and  the 
Isabella  bear  jost  beyond,  wrung  her  paws  in  an 
agony  of  woe.  Leopards  snarled  in  sympathy,  and 
laughing  hyenas  swelled  the  chorus  with  their 
hysteric^  sobs.  The  octobasso  growling  of  the 
polar  bears,  and  the  roaring  of  the  lions  on  the 


other  side  of  the  building,  completed  as  remarkable 
a  diapason  as  could  well  be  heard. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  action  of  the  chloroform 
on.  the  bear,  was  a  diminution  in  his  struggles ;  first 
one  paw  dropped,  then  the  other.  The  sponge  was 
now  removed  from  his  face,  the  door  of  the  den 
opened,  and  his  head  laid  upon  a  plank  outside. 
The  cataracts  were  speedily  broken  up,  and  the 
bear  was  drawn  into  the  cage  again.  For  neaily 
five  minutes  he  remained,  as  was  remarke(*.  by  a 
keeper,  without  knowledge,  sense,  or  understanding, 
till  at  length  one  leg  gave  a  kick,  then  another,  and 
presently  he  attempted  to  stand.  The  essay  was  a 
failure,  but  he  soon  tried  to  make  his  way  to  his 
cage.  It  was  Garrick,  if  we  remember  right,  who 
affirmed  that  Talma  was  an  indifferent  representa- 
tive of  inebriation,  for  he  was  not  drunk  in  his  legs. 
The  bear,  however,  acted  the  part  to  perfection,  and 
the  way  in  which  (like  Commodore  Trunnion  on 
his  way  to  church)  he  tacked,  during  his  route  to 
his  den,  was  ludicnius  in  the  extreme.  At  length 
he  blundered  into  it,  and  was  left  quiet  for  a  time. 
He  soon  revived,  and  in  the  afternoon  ate  heartily. 
The  following  morning,  on  the  door  being  opened, 
he  came  out,  staring  about  him,  caring  nothing  for 
the  light,  and  began  humming^  as  he  licked  his 
paws,  with  much  the  air  of  a  musical  amateur  sit- 
ting dowta  to  a  sonata  on  his  violoncello. 

A  group  might  have  been  dimly  seen  through 
the  fog  which  covered  the  garden,  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th  November,  standing  on  the  spot  where 
the  proceedings  above  narrated  took  place  ten  days 

Srevionsly .  This  group  comprised  Professor  Owen, 
Ir.  Yarrell,  the  President  of  the  SiKiiety,  Count 
Nesselrode,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Mr.  Pickersgill,  R. 
A.,  Captain  Stanley,  R.  N.,  and  two  or  three  other 
gentlemen.  They  were  assembled  to  witness  the 
restoration  to  sight  of  another  of  the  grizzly  bears. 
The  bear  this  time  was  brought  out  of  the  den,  and 
his  chain  passed  round  the  rail  in  front  of  it.  Di- 
luted chloroform  was  used,  and  the  operation  was 
rendered  more  difficult  by  the  animal  not  being 
perfectly  under  its  influence.  He  recovered  imme- 
diately ader  the  couching  needle  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  second  eye^  and  walked  pretty 
steadily  to  his  sleeping  apartment,  where  he  received 
the  condolences  of  his  brethren,  rather  ungraciously 
it  must  be  confessed,  but  his  hetuA  was  far  from 
clear,  and  his  temper  ruflled.  When  the  cataracts 
have  been  absorbed  the  animals  will  have  sight. 

The  wooded  districts  of  the  American  continent 
were  tenanted,  before  civilization  had  made  such 
gigantic  strides,  by  large  numbers  of  the  well  known 
black  bear,  Ursus  Americanus.  Some  years  ago, 
black  bears'  skins  were  greatly  in  vogue  for  carriage 
haimner-cloths,  &c. ;  and  an  idea  of  the  animals 
destroyed  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  in 
1783,  10,500  skins  were  imported,  and  the  numbers 
gradually  rose  to  25,000  in  1803,  since  which  time 
there  has  been  a  gradual^ decline.  In  those  days,  a 
fine  skin  was  worth  from  twenty  to  forty  guineas, 
but  may  now  be  obtained  for  five  guineas. 

The  chase  of  this  bear  is  the  most  solemn  action 
of  the  Ijaplander ;  and  the  successful  hunter  may  be 
known  by  the  number  of  tuAs  of  bears'  hair  he 
wears  in  his  bonnet.  When  the  retreat  of  a  bear 
is  discovered,  the  ablest  sorcerer  of  the  tribe  beat* 
the  runic  drum  to  discover  the  event  of  the  chase, 
and  on  which  side  the  animal  ought  to  be  assailed. 
During  the  attack  the  hunters  join  in  a  prescribed 
chorus,  and  beg  earnestly  of  the  bear  that  he  will 
do  them  no  mischief.    When  dead,  the  body  la 
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carried  Iiome  on  a  aledfre,  and  the  reindeer  employed 
to  draw  it  is  exempt  from  labor  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.  A  new  hut  is  constructed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  cooking  the  flesh,  and  the  hunts- 
men, joined  by  their  wires,  sing  again  their  songs 
of  joy  and  of  gratitude  to  the  animal,  for  permitting 
them  to  return  in  safety.  They  never  presume  to 
speak  of  the  bear  with  levity,  but  always  allude  to 
him  with  profound  respect,  as  **  the  old  man  in  the 
fur  cloak.''  The  Indians,  too,  treat  him  with  much 
deference.  An  old  Indian,  named  Keskarrah,  was 
seated  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  by  a  small  stream, 
not  far  from  Fort  Enterprise,  when  a  large  bear 
came  to  the  opposite  bank,  and  remained  for  some 
time  apparently  surveying  him.  Keskarrah,  con- 
sidering himself  to  be  in  great  danger,  and  having 
no  one  to  assist  him  but  his  aged  wife,  made  a 
solemn  speech,  to  the  following  effect: — '*0h, 
bear,  I  never  did  you  any  harm ;  I  have  always  had 
the  hicbest  respect  for  you  and  your  relations,  afnd 
never  killed  any  of  them  except  through  necessity. 
Pray,  go  away,  good  bear,  and  let  me  alone,  and  I 
promise  not  to  molest  you."  The  bear  (probably 
regarding  the  old  gentleman  as  rather  a  tough 
morsel)  walked  off*,  and  the  old  man,  fancying 
that  he  owed  his  safety  to  his  eloquence,  favored 
Sir  John  Richardson  with  his  speech  at  length. 
The  bear  in  question,  however,  was  of  a  different 
species  to,  and  more  sanguinary  than,  the  black 
bear,  so  that  the  escape  of  the  old  couple  was  re- 
garded as  remarkable. 

The  Ursus  Americanus  almost  invariably  hyber- 
nates ;  and  about  a  thousand  skins  have  been  an- 
nually imported  bv  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
from  these  black  bears  destroyed  in  their  winter 
retreats.  A  spot  under  a  fallen  tree  is  selected  for 
its  den,  and,  having  scratched  away  a  portion  of  the 
soil,  the  bear  retires  thither  at  the  cummencement 
of  a  snow-storm,  and  the  snow  soon  furnishes  a 
close  warm  covering.  When  taken  young,  these 
bears  are  easily  tamed ;  and  the  following  inci- 
dent occurred  to  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance : 
— A  fine  young  bear  had  been  brought  up  by  him 
with  an  antelope  of  the  elegant  species  called  Furci- 
fer,  the  two  feeding  out  of  the  same  dish,  and  being 
often  seen  eating  the  same  cabbage.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  these  pets  out  with  him,  lead- 
ing the  bear  by  a 'string.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
thus  proceeding,  a  friend  leading  the  antelope,  when  | 
a  large  fierce  dog  flew  at  the  latter.  The  gentle- 
man, embarrassed  by  his  charge,  called  out  for 
assistance  to  my  informant,  who  ran  hastily  up, 
and  in  doing  so  accidentally  let  the  bear  loose. 
He  seemed  to  be  perfectly  aware  that  his  little , 
companion  was  in  difficulty,  and,  rushing  forward, 
knocked  the  dog  over  and  over  with  a  blow  of  his 
paw,  and  sent  him  off  howling.  The  same  bear 
would  also  play  for  hours  wiUi  a  Bison  calf,  and 
when  tired  with  his  romps,  jumped  into  a  tub  to 
rest;  having  recovered,  he  would  spring  out  and 
resume  his  gambols  with  his  boisterous  playfellow, 
who  seemed  to  rejoice  when  the  bear  was  out  of 
breath,  and  could  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  at 
i^hich  time  he  was  sure  to  be  pressed  doubly  hard. 
There  was  a  fine  bear  of  this  description  in  the  old 
Tower  Menagerie,  which  long  shared  his  den  with 
a  hyaena,  with  whom  he  was  on  good  terms  except 
at  mealtimes,  when  they  would  quarrel  in  a  very 
ludicrous  manner,  for  a  piece  of  beef,  or  whatever 
else  might  happen  to  form  a  bone  of  contention 
between  them.  The  hyaena,  though  by  far  the 
smaller,  was  generally  master,  and  the  bear  would 
moan  most  piteously  m  a  tone  resembling  the  bleat- 


ing of  a  sheep,  while  the  hyena  quietly  eonsomed 
the  remainder  of  the  dinner. 

The  following  is  an  aoconnt  of  an  adventure 
which  occurred  to  Frank  Forester,  in  America.  A 
large  bear  was  traced  to  a  cavern  in  the  Round 
Mountain,  and  every  eflbrt  made  for  three  days 
without  success  to  smoke  or  bum  him  out.  At 
length  a  bold  hunter,  familiar  with  the  spot, 
volunteered  to  beard  the  animal  in  his  den.  The 
well-like  aperture,  which  alone  could  be  seen  from 
without,  descended  for  about  eight  feet,  then  turned 
sharp  right  off*  at  right  angles,  running  nearly  hori- 
zontally for  about  six  feet,  beyond  which  it  opened 
into  a  small  circular  chamber,  where  the  bear  had 
taken  up  his  quarters.  The  man  determined  to 
descend,  to  worm  himself,  feet  forward,  on  his 
back,  and  to  shoot  at  the  eyes  of  the  bear,  as  they 
would  be  visible  in  the  dark.  Two  narrow  laths 
of  pine  wood  were  accordingly  procured,  and 
pierced  with  holes,  in  which  candles  were  placed 
and  lighted.  A  rope  was  next  made  fast  about  his 
chest,  a  butcher's  knife  disposed  in  readiness  for 
his  grasp,  and  his  musket  loaded  with  two  good 
ounce  bullets,  well  wrapped  in  greased  buckskin. 
Gradually  he  disappeared,  thrusting  the  lights 
before  him  with  his  feet,  and  holding  the  musket 
ready  cocked  in  his  hand.  A  few  anxious  mo- 
ments— a  low  stifled  growl  was  heard — ^then  a 
loud,  bellowing,  crashing  report,  followed  b^  a 
wild  and  fearful  howl,  half  anguish,  half  furious 
rage.  The  men  above  vi^ildly  and  eagerly  hauled 
up  the  rope,  and  the  sturdy  hunter  was  whirled  into 
the  air  uninjured,  and  retaining  in  his  grasp  his 
good  weapon ;  while  the  fierce  brute  ruslied  tear- 
ing aAer  him  even  to  tho  cavern's  month.  As  soon 
as'the  man  had  entered  the  small  chamber,  he  per- 
ceived the  glaring  eyeballs  of  the  bear,  had  taken 
steady  aim  at  them,  and  had,  he  believed,  lodged 
his  bullets  fairly.  Painful  meanings  were  soon 
heard  from  within,  and  then  all  was  still !  Again 
the  bold  man  determined  to  .seek  the  monster : 
again  he  vanbhed,  and  his  musket  shot  roared 
from  the  recesses  of  the  rock.  Up  he  was  whirled ; 
but  this  time,  the  bear,  streaming  with  gore,  and 
furious  with  pain,  rushed  aAer  him,  and  with  a 
mighty  bound,  cleared  the  confines  of  tne  cavern ! 
A  hasty  and  harmless  volley  was  fired,  whilst  the 
bear  glared  round  as  if  undecided  upon  which  of 
the  group  to  wreak  his  vengeance.  Tom,  the 
hunter,  coolly  raised  his  piece,  but  snap  !  no  spark 
followed  the  blow  of  the  hammer !  With  a  curse 
Tom  threw  down  the  musket,  and,  drawing  his 
knife,  rushed  forward  to  encounter  the  bear  smgle 
handed..  What  would  have  been  his  fate  had  the 
bear  folded  him  in  his  deadly  hug,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure;  but  ere  this  could  happen,  the  four 
bullets  did  their  work,  and  he  fell ;  a  convulsive 
shudder  passed  through  his  frame,  and  all  was 
still.  Six  hundred  odd  pounds  did  he  weigh,  and 
great  were  the  rejoicings  at  his  destruction. 

The  wild  pine  forests  of  Scandinavia  yet  contain 
bears  in  considerable  numbers.  The  general  color 
of  these  European  bears  is  a  dark  bn^^-n,  and  to  a 
great  degree  they  are  vegetable  feeders,  although 
exceedioffly  fond  of  ants  -and  honey.  Their 
favorite  food  is  berries  and  succulent  plants ;  and 
in  autuirm,  when  the  berries  are  ripe,  they  become 
exceedingly  fat.  Towards  the  end  of  November 
the  bear  retires  to  his  den,  and  passes  the  winter 
months  in  profound  repose.  About  the  middle  of 
April  he  leaves  his  den,  and  roams  about  tha 
forest  ravenous  for  food.  These  bears  attain  a 
large  size,  often  weighing  above  four  hundred 
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pounds :  and  an  inttanee  is  on  record  of  one  haying 
weighed  nearly  soTen  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
The  best  information  relative  to  the  habits  and 
pursuits  of  these  Scandinavia  bears  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Lloyd's  "  Field  Sports  of  the  North  of 
Europe,"  from  which  entertaining  work  we  shall 
draw  largely. 

When  a  district  in  Sweden  is  infested  with  bears, 
public  notice  is  given  from  the  pulpit  during  diviue 
service,  that  a  skill  or  battue  is  to  take  place,  and 
speeifying  the  number  of  people  required,  the  time 
and  place  of  rendezvous,  and  other  particulars. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  1500  men  are  employed, 
and  these  are  regularly  organized  in  parties  and 
divisions.  They  then  extend  themselves  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  cordon  is  formed,  embracing  a  larffe 
district,  and  all  simultaneously  move  forward.  By 
this  means  the  wild  animals  are  gradually  driven 
into  a  limited  space,  and  destroyed  as  circumstances 
admit.  These  skills  are  always  highly  exciting, 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  accidents 
arise,  from  the  bears  turning  upon  and  attacking 
their  pursuers.  A  bear  which  had  been  badly 
wounded,  and  was  hard  pressed,  rushed  upon  a 
peasant  whose  gun  had  missed  fire,  and  seized  him 
by  the  shoulders  with  his  forepaws.  The  peasant, 
for  his  part  grasped  the  bear's  ears.  Twice  did 
they.  ^1,  and  twice  get  up,  without  loosening  their 
holds,  during  which  time  the  bear  had  bitten 
through  the  sinews  of  both  arms,  from  the  wrists 
upwards,  and  was  approaching  the  exhausted 
peasant's  throat,  when  Mr.  Falk,  **  ofwer  jag 
mastare,"  or  head  ranger  of  the  Wermeland 
forests,  arrived,  and  wUh  one  shot  ended  the 
fearful  conflict. 

Jan  Svenson  was  a  Dalecarlian  hunter  of  great 
repute,  having  been  accessory  to  the  death  of  sixty 
or  seventy  bears,  most  of  which  he  had  himself 
killed.  On  one  occasion  he  had  the  following  des^ 
perate  encounter :  Having,  with  several  other 
peasants,  surrounded  a  very  large  bear,  he  advanced 
with  his  dog  to  rouse  him  from  his  lair ;  the  dog 
dashed  towards  the  bear,  who  was  immediately 
after  fired  at  and  wounded  by  one  of  the  peasants. 
This  man  was  prostrated  by  the  infuriated  animal, 
and  severely  lacerated.  The  beast  now  retraced 
his  steps,  and  came  full  on  Jan  Svenson,  a  shot 
•from  whose  rifle  knocked  him  over.  Svenson, 
thinking  the  bear  was  killed,  coolly  commenced 
reloading  his  rifle.  He  had  only  poured  in  the 
powder,  when  the  bear  sprung  up  and  seized  him 
b^  the  arm.  The  dog,  seeing  the  jeopardy  in  which 
his  master  was  placed,  gallantly  fixed  on  the  beards 
hind  quarters.  To  get  rid  of  this  annoyance,  the 
bear  threw  himself  on  his  back,  making  with  one 
paw  a  blow  at  the  dog,  with  the  other  holding 
Svenson  last  in  his  embraces.  This  he  repeated 
three  several  times,  handling  the  man  as  a  cat 
would  a  mouse,  and  in  the  intervals  he  was  biting 
him  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  or  standing  still 
as  if  stupefied.  In  this  dreadful  situation  Svenson 
remained  nearly  half  an  hour ;  and  during  all  this 
time  the  noble  dog  never  ceased  for  a  moment  his 
attaoks  on  the  bear.  At  last  the  brute  quitted  his 
hold,  and,  moving  slowly  to  a  small  tree  at  a  few 
paces'  distance,  seized  it  with  his  teeth ;  he  was 
in  his  last  agonies,  and  presently  fell  dead  to  the 
ground.  On  this  occasion  Svenson  was  wounded 
in  thirty*one  diflerent  places,  principally  in  the 
arms  and  legs.  This  forest  monster  had,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  winter,  mortally  wounded  another 
man,  who  was  pursuing  him,  and  from  his  great 
size  was  an  object  of  general  dread. 


Lieutenant  Oldenburg,  when  in  Torp  in  Norr* 
land,  saw  a  chasseur  brought  down  from  the  forest, 
who  had  been  desperately  mangled  by  a  bear.  The 
man  was  some  distance  in  advance  of  his  party,  and 
wounded  the  animal  with  a  ball.  The  bear  imme- 
diately turned  on  him;  they  grappled,  and  both 
soon  came  to  the  ground.  Here  a  most  desperate 
struggle  took  place,  which  lasted  a  considerable 
time.  Sometimes  the  man,  who  was  a  powerful 
fellow,  being  uppermost,  at  other  times  the  bear. 
At  length,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  loss  of 
blood,  the  chasseur  gave  up  the  contest,  and,  turn- 
ing on  his  face  in  the  snow,  pretended-  to  be  dead. 
Bruin,  on  this,  quietly  seated  himself  on  his  body, 
where  he  remained  for  near  half  an  hour.  At 
length  the  chasseur's  companions  came  up,  and 
relieved  their  companion  by  shooting  the  bear 
through  the  heart.  Though  terribly  lacerated,  the 
man  eventually  recovered. 

Captain  Eurenius  related  to  Mr.  Lloyd  an  inci- 
-dent  which  he  witnessed  in  Wenersborg,  in  1790 : 
— A  bear-hunt  or  skall  was  in  progress,  and  an  old 
soldier  placed  himself  in  a  situation  where  he 
thought  the  bear  would  pass. .  He  was  right  in  his 
conjecture,  for  the  animal  soon  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  charged  directly  at  him.  He  levelled 
his  musket,  but  the  piece  missed  fire.  The  bear 
was  now  close,  and  he  attempted  to  drive  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  down  the  animal's  throat.  This 
attack  the  bear  parried  like  a  fencing-master, 
wrested  the  gun  from  the  man,  and  quickly  laid 
him  prostrate.  Had  be  been  prudent  all  might 
have  ended  well,  for  the  bear,  after  smelling,  £b- 
cied  him  dead,  and  left  him  almost  unhurt.  The 
animal  then  began  to  handle  the  musket,  and  knoelc 
it  about  with  his  paws.  The  soldier,  seeing  this, 
could  not  resist  stretching  out  his  hand  and  laying 
hold  of  the  muzzle,  the  bear  having  the  stock  firmly 
in  his  grasp.  Finding  his  antagonist  alive,  the 
bear  seized  the  back  of  his  head  with  Ivis  teeth,  and 
tore  off'  the  whole  of  his  scalp,  from  the  nape  of  the 
neck  upwards,  so  that  it  merely  hung  to  the  fore- 
head by  a  strip  of  skin.  Great  as  was  his  agony, 
the  poor  fellow  kept  quiet,  and  the  bear  laid  him- 
self along  his  boay.  While  this  was  going  for- 
ward. Captain  Eurenius  and  others  approached  the 
spot,  and,  on  coming  within  sixteen  paces,  beheld 
the  bear  licking  the  blood  from  the  bare  skull,  and 
eyinff  the  people,  who  were  afraid  to  fire  lest  they 
should  injure  their  comrade.  Captain  Eurenius 
asserted,  that  in  this  position,  the  soldier  and  bear 
remained  for  a  considerable  time,  until  at  last  the 
latter  quitted  his  victim,  and  slowly  began  to  re- 
tire, when  a  tremendous  fire  being  opened,  he  fell 
dead.  On  hearing  the  shots,  the  wretched  suflerer 
jumped  up,  his  scalp  hanging  over  his  face,  so  as 
to  completely  blind  him.  Throwing  it  back  with 
his  hand,  he  ran  towards  his  comrades  like  a  mad- 
man, franticallv  exclaiming,  **  The  bear !  the 
bear!"  the  scalp  was  separated,  and  the  captain 
described  it  as  exactly  resembling  a  peruke.  In 
one  respect  the  catastrophe  was  U)rtunate  for  the 
poor  soldier ;  it  was  in  the  old  days  of  pipeclay  and 
pomatum,  and  every  one  in  the  army  was. obliged 
to  wear  his  hair  of  a  certain  form,  and  this  man 
being,  for  satisfactory  reasons,  unable  to  complr 
with  the  regulation,  and  a  tow  whig  not  being  ad- 
missible, he  immediately  received  his  discharge. 

A  curious  circumstance  is  related  by  Mr.  Lloyd, 
showing  the  boldness  of  wolves  when  pressed  by 
hunger.  A  party  were  in  chase  of  a  bear,  who 
was  tracked  by  a  dog.  They  were  some  distano^ 
behind  the  bear,  when  a  drove  of  five  wolves  ai- 
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tiftked  and  devoured  the  do^.  Their  appetites  be- 
ing thus  whetted,  they  forthwith  made  after  the 
bear,  and,  coming  up  with  him,  a  severe  conflict 
ensued,  as  was  apparent  from  the  quantity  of  hair, 
both  of  the  bear  and  wolves,  that  was  scattered 
about  the  spot.  Bruin  was  victorious,  but  was 
killed  a  few  days  afterwards  by  the  hunters.  The 
wolves,  however,  had  made  so  free  with  his  fur, 
that  his  skin  was  of  little  value.  On  another  occa- 
sion, a  drove  of  wolves  attacked  a  bear,  who,  post- 
ing himself  with  his  back  against  a  tree,  defended 
himself  for  some  time  with  success ;  but  at  length 
his  opponents  contrived  to  get  under  the  tree,  and 
wounded  him  desperately  in  the  flank.  Just  then 
some  men  coming  up,  the  wolves  retreated,  and 
the  wounded  bear  became  an  easy  prey. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  cattle  are  attacked 
by  bears,  but  the  latter  are  not  always  victorious. 
A  powerful  bull  was  charged  in  the  forest  by  a 
bear,  when,  striking  his  horns  into  his  assailant, 
he  pinned  him  to  a  tree.  In  this  situation  they 
were  both  found  dead — the  bull  from  starvation, 
the  bear  from  wounds.  So  says  the  author  above 
quoted. 

The  hybernation  of  bears  gives  rise  to  a  curious 
confusion  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  minds  of  the 
Swiss  peasantry.  They  believe  that  bears  which 
have  passed  the  winter  in  the  mountain  caverns, 
always  come  out  to  reconnoitre  on  the  2nd  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  and  that  they,  if  the  weather  be  then  cold 
and  winterly,  return,  like  the  dove  to  the  ark,  for 
another  fortnight ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
find  the  season  sufllciently  advanced  to  enable  them 
to  quit  their  quarters  without  inconvenience ;  but 
that,  if  the  weather  be  fine  and  warm  on  the  3nd, 
they  sally  forth,  thinking  the  winter  past.  But  on 
the  cold  returning  after  sunset,  they  discover  their 
mistake,  and  return  in  a  most  sulky  state  of  mind, 
without  making  a  second  attempt  until  after  the 
expiration  of  six  weeks,  during  which  time  man  b 
doomed  to  suffer  all  the  inclemencies  consequent 
on  their  vrant  of  urbanity.  Thus,  instead  of  attrib- 
'  uting  the  retirement  of  the  bears  to  the  effects  of 
the  cold,  the  myth  makes  the  cold  to  depend  on  the 
seclusion  of  the  bears ! 

The  fat  of  bears  has,  from  time  immemorial,  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  for  promoting  the  growth 
of  hair ;  but  not  a  thousandth  part  of  the  bear's 
grease  sold  in  shops  comes  from  the  animal  whose 
Mune  it  carries.  In  Scandinavia,  the  only  part 
naed  for  the  hair  is  the  fat  found  about  the  intes- 
tines. The  great  bulk  of  the  fat,  which  in  a  large 
bear  may  weigh  from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds,  is 
used  for  culinary  purposes.  Bears'  hams,  when 
fmoked,  are  great  delicacies,  as  are  also  the  paws ; 
and  the  flesh  of  bears  is  not  inferior  to  excellent 
beef. 

On  a  certain  memorable  day,  in  1847,  a  large 
hamper  reached  Oxford,  per  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, and  was  in  due  time  delivered,  according  to  its 
direction,  at  Christchurch,  consigned  to  Francis 
Buckland,  Eaq,,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the 
University  for  his  fondness  for  natural  history.  He 
opened  the  hamper,  and  the  moment  tlie  lid  was 
removed  out  jumped  a  creature  about  the  size  of  an 
English  sheep  dog,  covered  with  long  shaggy  hair, 
of  a  brownish  eolor.  This  was  a  young  bear,  bom 
OQ  Mount  Lebanon,  in  Syria,  a  few  months  before, 
who  had  now  arrived  to  receive  his  education  at 
our  learned  University.  The  moment  that  he  was 
released  from  his  irksome  attitude  in  the  hamper, 
he  made  the  most  of  his  liberty,  and,  the  door  of  the 
Toom  being  open,  he  mahed  off  down  the  cloisters. 


Servioe  was  gomg  on  in  the  chapel,  and,  attracted 
by  the  pealinff  organ,  or  some  other  motive,  he 
made  at  once  for  the  chapel.  Just  as  he  arrived  at 
the  door,  the  stout  verger  happened  to  come  thither 
from  within,  and  the  moment  he  saw  the  impish 
looking  creature  that  was  rushing  into  his  domain, 
he  made  a  tremendous  flourish  with  his  silver  wand, 
and,  darting  into  the  chapel,  ensconced  himself  in 
a  tall  pew,  the  door  of  which  he  bolted.  Tiglath- 
pe-leser,  (as  the  bear  was  called,)  being  scared  by 
the  silver  wand,  turned  from  the  chapel,  and  scam- 
pered frantically  about  the  large  quadrangle,  putting 
to  flight  the  numerous  parties  of  dogs,  who  in  those 
days  made  that  spot  their  aflernoon  rendexvous. 
After  a  sharp  chase,  a  gown  was  thrown  over  Tig, 
and  he  was  with  difficulty  secured.  During  the 
struggle,  he  got  one  of  the  fingers  of  his  new  mas* 
ter  into  his  mouth,  and— did  he  bite  it  off?  No, 
poor  thing  !  but  began  vigorously  sucking  it,  with 
that  peculiar  mumbling  noise  for  which  bears  are 
remarkable.  Thus  was  he  led  back  to  Mr.  B.*s 
rooms,  walking  all  the  way  on  his  hind  legs,  and 
sucking  the  finger  with  all  his  might.  A  collar 
was  put  round  his  neck,  and  Tig  became  a  prisoner. 
His  good  nature  and  amusing  tricks  soon  made  him 
a  prime  favorite  with  the  undergraduates ;  a  cap 
and  gown  were  made,  attired  in  which  (to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  dons)  he  accompanied  his  roaster  to 
breakfasts  and  wine  parties,  where  he  contributed 
greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  company,  and  par^ 
took  of  good  things,  his  favorite  viands  being  nnf* 
fins  and  ices.  He  was  in  general  of  an  amiable 
disposition,  but  subject  to  fits  of  rage,  during  which 
his  violence  was  extreme  ;  but  a  kind  word,  and  a 
finger  to  suck,  soon  brought  him  round.  He  wao 
most  impatient  of  solitude,  and  would  cry  for  hours 
when  left  alone,  particularly  if  it  was  dark.  It  waa 
this  unfortunate  propensity  which  brought  him  in* 
to  especial  disfavor  with  the  Dean  of  Cbrislchurcb, 
whose  Greek  quantities  and  hours  of  rest  were  sad- 
ly disturbed  by  Tig's  lamentations. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  kept  in  college  till  after 
the  gates  had  been  shut,  and  there  was  no  possibil- 
ity of  getting  him  out  without  the  porter  seeing 
him,  when  Qiere  would  have  been  a  fine  of  ten 
shillings  to  pay  the  next  morning  ;  for  during  this 
term  an  edict  had  gone  forth  against  dogs,  and  the 
authorities  not  being  learned  in  zoology,  could  not 
be  persuaded  that  a  bear  was  not  a  dog.  Tig  was 
therefore  tied  in  a  court-yard  near  his  master's 
rooms,  but  that  gentleman  was  soon  brought  out  by 
his  piteous  cries,  and  could  not  pacify  him  in  any 
other  way  than  by  bringing  him  into  his  rooms ; 
and  at  bed-time  Tig  was  chained  to  the  post  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  where  he  remained  quiet  till 
daylight,  and  then,  shuflling  on  to  the  bed,  awoke 
his  master  by  licking  lus  face ;  he  took  no  notice, 
and  presently  Tig  deliberately  put  his  hind  legs 
under  the  blankets,  and  covered  himself  up ;  there 
he  remained  till  chapel  time,  when  his  master  left 
him,  and  on  his  return  found  that  the  young  gen- 
tleman had  been  arousing  himself  during  his  soli- 
tude by  overturning  everything  he  could  get  at  in 
the  room,  and,  apparently,  had  had  a  quarrel  and 
fight  with  the  looking-glass,  which  was  broken  to 
pieces,  and  the.  wood- work  bitten  all  over.  The 
perpetrator  of  all  this  havoc  sat  on  the  bed,  look- 
mg  exceedingly  innocent,  but  rocking  backwards 
and  forwards  as  if  conscious  of  guilt,  and  doubtful 
of  the  consequences.  Near  to  Tig's  house  there 
was  a  little  monkey  tied  to  a  tree,  and  Jacko's 
great  amusement  was  to  make  grimaces  at  Ti|[; 
and  when  the  latter  composed  himself  to  slo^  ui 
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tlie  wann  svoBhine,  Jseko  would  caatiou8ly  descend 
Itom  the  tree,  and,  twisting  hia  fingers  in  Tig's 
long  hair,  wonld  give  him  a  sharp  pall,  and  in  a 
moment  was  up  the  tree  again,  chattering  and  clat- 
tering his  chain.  Tig's  anger  was  most  amusing 
—he  would  run  backwards  and  forwards  on  his 
hind  legs,  socking  his  paws,  and,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  Jacko,  uttering  all  sorts  of  threats  and 
imprecations,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  monkey, 
fie  would  then  again  endeavor  to  take  a  nap,  only 
to  be  a^ain  disturbed  by  his  little  tormentor.  How- 
erer,  tliese  two  animals  established  a  truce,  be- 
eaae  excellent  friends,  and  would  sit  for  half-an* 
hour  together,  confronting  each  other,  apparently 
holding  a  conversation.  At  the  conimeneement  of 
the  long  vacation.  Tig,  with  the  other  members  of 
the  university,  retired  into  the  country,  and  was 
daily  taken  out  for  a  walk  round  the  village,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  bumpkins.  There  was 
a  ^tle  shop,  kept  by  an  old  dam^  who  sold  whip- 
eord,  sugar-candy,  and  other  matters,  and  here,  on 
one  occasion,  Tig  was  treated  to  sugar-candy. 
Soon  afterwards  he  got  loose,  and  at  once  made  off 
for  the  shop,  into  which  be  burst,  to  the  unuttera- 
ble terror  of  the  apectacled  and  high-capped  old 
lady,  who  was  knitting  stockings  behind  the  count- 
er ;— the  moment  she  saw  his  shaggy  head,  and 
heard  the  appalling  clatter  of  his  chain,  she  rushed 
op  stairs  in  a  delirium  of  terror.  When  assistance 
arrived,  the  ofi^der  was  discovered,  seated  on  the 
eoonter,  helping  hioiself  moat  liberally  to  brown 
sugar ;  and  it  was  with  some  difiiculty,  and  after 
mueh  resistance,  that  he  was  dragged  away. 

Mr.  Buckland  had  made  a  promise  that  Tig 
should  pay  a  visit  to  a  village  about  six  miles  dis- 
tant, and  determined  that  he  ^ould  proceed  thither 
OQ  horseback.  As  the  horse  shied  whenever  the 
bear  came  near  him,  there  was  some  difiiculty  in 
getting  him  mounted  ;  but  at  last  his  master  roan- 
aged  to  pull  him  up  by  the  chain,  while  the  horse 
was  held  quiet.  Tig  at  first  took  up  his  position 
in  front,  but  soon  walked  round  and  stooa  up  on 
bis  hind  legs,  resting  h»  fore  paws  on  his  master's 
shoulders.  To  him  this  was  exceedingly  pleasant, 
but  not  so  to  the  horse,  who,*  not  being  accustomed 
to  earry  two,  and  feeling  Tig's  claws,  kicked  and 
plunged  to  rid  himself  of  the  extra  passenger.  Tig 
held  on  like  grim  death,  and  stuck  in  his  claws 
most  successfully ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
the  horse,  he  was  not  thrown.  In  this  way  the 
journey  was  performed,  the  country  folks  opening 
their  eyes  at  the  apparition. 

This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  mentioned  by 
ifr.  Lloyd.  A  peasant  had  reared  a  bear,  which 
became  so  tame  that  he  used  occasionally  to  cause 
him  to  stand  at  the  back  of  his  sledge  when  on  a 
journey ;  but  the  bear  kept  so  good  a  balance  that 
It  was  next  to  impossible  to  upeet  him.  One  day, 
however,  the  peasant  amused  himself  by  driving 
over  the  very  worst  ground  he  could  find,  with  the 
intention,  if  possible,  of  throwing  Bruin  off  his 
equilibrium.  This  went  on  for  some  time,  till  the 
animal  became  so  irritated  that  he  gave  his  master, 
who  was  in  front  of  him,  a  tremendous  thump  on 
the  shoulder  with  his  paw,  which  frightened  the 
man  so  much  that  be  caused  the  bear  to  be  killed 
iomiediately ;  this,  as  he  richly  deserved  the  thump, 
was  a  shabby  retaliation. 

When  term  re-commenoed,  Tijlath-pe-leier  re- 
turned to  the  university,  much  altered  in  appear- 
ftoce,  for,  being  of  the  family  of  silver  bears  of 
Syria,  his  coat  had  become  almost  white ;  he  was 
maoh  bigger  and  stronger,  and  his  teeth  had  made 


their  appearance,  so  that  he  was  rather  more  diffi- 
cult to  manage ;  the  only  way  to  restrain  him  when 
in  a  rage,  was  to  hold  him  by  the  ears ;  but,  on 
one  occasion,  having  lost  his  temper,  he  tore  his 
cap  and  gown  to  pieces.  About  this  time  the 
British  Association  paid  a  visit  to  Oxford,  and  Tig 
was  an  object  of  much  interest.  The  writer  was 
present  on  several  occasions  when  he  was  intro* 
doced  to  lireakfast  parties  of  eminent  savans,  and 
much  amusement  was  created  by  his  tricks,  albeit 
they  were  a  little  rough.  In  more  than  one  in- 
stance he  made  sad  havoc  with  book-muslins  and 
other  fragile  articlea  of  female  attire ;  on  the  whole, 
however,  he  conducted  himself  with  great  propri- 
ety, especially  at  an  evening  meeting  at  Dr.  I>aik> 
beny's,  where  he  was  much  noticed^  to  his  evident 
pleasure. 

Still,  however,  the  authority  of  Christchurch, 
not  being  zoologists,  had  peculiar  notions  respect- 
ing bears ;  and  at  length,  aftbr  numerous  threats 
aii3  pecuniary  penalties,  the  fatal  day  arrived,  and 
Tig'a  master  was  informed  that  either  ^*  he  or  the 
bear  must  leave  Oxford  the  next  morning."  Thece 
was  no  resisting  this,  and  poor  dear  Tig  was,  ao* 
cordingly,  put  into  a  box — a  much  larger  one  than 
that  in  which  he  had  arrived — and  sent  off  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park ;  here  he  was 
placed  in  a  comfortaible  den  by  himself;  but,  alas ! 
he  missed  the  society  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, the  excitement  of  a  college  life,  and  the 
numerous  charms  by  which  the  university  was 
endeared  to  him ;  he  refused  his  food ;  he  ran  pe(r- 
petually  up  and  down  his  dea,  in  the  vain  hope  (0 
escape,  and  was  one  Booming  found  dead,  a  victim 
to  a  broken  heart ! 


Prom  the  Edinbursh  Rertow. 

Foreign  Reminiscences.  By  the  late  Lord  Hol- 
land. Loudon:  1850.  Reprinted  by  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

Wb  welcomed  the  very  announcement  of  this 
little  volume  with  sincere  pleasure.  It  could  not 
have  been  otherwise.  To  all  lovers  of  their  coun- 
try any  accession  to  the  history  of  Europe,  which 
recalled  to  their  memory  one  who  had  so  long  been 
an  ornament  to  our  Parliament  and  to  our  society, 
could  not  but  be  acceptable.  To  those  who  recog> 
nized,  in  the  consistent  political  career  of  Lord  Hmt 
land,  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  a  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion, and  an  unwearied  and  manly  advocacy  of 
religious  toleration,  a  posthumous  work  from  his 
pen  could  not  fail  to  be  an  object  of  singular  in- 
terest. Still  more  welcome  must  such  a  publica- 
tion be  to  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
the  author's  social  intimacy,  and  who  remembered 
with  grateful  respect  the  varied  delighta  of  his  ani- 
mated conversation :  his  wit,  untainted  by  bitter- 
ness or  sarcaam ;  his  humorous  pleasantry,  guided 
by  good  sense  and  wisdom,  and  raised  above  vulnr 
irony  or  personality;  his  literary  taste  and  due- 
criminating  memory,  freed  from  all  formalism  Of 
pedantry  ;  and  the  atill  higher  qualifications  of  an 
unfailing  flow  of  genial  good-humor,  and  graceful 
and  hearty  benevolence,  which  seemed  to  create, 
and  to  rejoice  in,  the  happiness  of  all  who  sur- 
rounded him.  The  bnghtness  of  the  sunshine  on 
his  beautiful  terrace,  the  brilliancy  and  the  perfume 
of  the  flowers  in  his  gardee,  the  soog  of  his  night- 
ingales, and  the  memory  or  the  society  of  those 
who,  from  the  days  of  Addison,  to  thoae  of  Rogefs, 
had  added  the  charm  of  their  aocomplishmente  to 
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all  that  was  most  captivating  la  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  would  still  have  been  but  imperfect  and 
incomplete  without  Lord  Holland  himself. 

We  should  be  sorry  not  to  have  known — we 
should  grieve  to  have  forgotten — ^that  gallery,  in 
which  Uie  luxuries  of  modern  refinement  were 
united  with  the  picturesque  architecture  of  past 
times — where  the  literary  treasures  of  the  library 
were  rivalled  by  the*  intellectual  wealth  possessed 
and  lavishly  expended  by  Lord  Holland  and  his 
guests,  and  where  decorations,  more  precious  than 
mere  works  of  art,  recalled  the  features  of  that 
honorable  bond  of  statesmen  who  fought  the  battles 
of  liberty  against  fearful  odds.  We  remember 
with  delight  the  distinguished  persons  who  fre- 
quented that  brilliant  circle,  rendering  Holland 
House  European,  though  not  on  that  account  less 
English.  Yot  even  when  that  circle  included  such 
men  as  Talleyrand,  Pozzi  di  Borgo,  Guizot,  de 
Broglie,  Alva,  Washington  Irving,  Everett,  Ar- 
gnelles,  Czartoryski,  together  with  those  who  were 
most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  our  home  politics, 
and  in  science,  literature,  and  professional  emi- 
nence, it  was  still  Lord  Holland — with  his  frknk 
greeting,  his  gracious  and  benignant  smile,  his 
free  and  cheerful  courtesy,  his  resuly  wit  and  eager 
gush  of  conversation,  which  made  the  real  centre 
of  attraction,  bringing  together,  and,  what  is  more 
difficult,  keeping  together,  all  that  was  most  agree- 
able and  most  distinguished  in  the  society  of  Lon- 
don and  of  the  principal  European  capitals.  Powers 
of  conversation,  the  strength  of  which  was  only  to 
be  equalled  by  their  gentleness,  an  appreciation  of 
all  that  was  deserving,  either  in  performance  or  in 
promise,  a  vivacity  which  never  lost  itself  in  levity, 
a  consideration  for  the  opinions  of  others,  never 
shown  by  any  unbecoming  sacrifice  or  concealment 
of  his  own,  a  love  for  his  country,  with  its  peculiar 
characteristics,  opening  out  into  an  expansive  love 
for  mankind,  encouraging  foreigners  to  cherish  him 
as  a  brother ;— all  these  endowments,  and  qualities, 
were  essential  elements  of  his  noble  nature,  which, 
in  their  happy  combination,  we  never  had  seen 
equalled,  and  which  it  is  not  likely  those  who  suc- 
ceed us  can  see  excelled. 

It  was  with  these  feelings  that  we  saw  the  first 
mnnouncement  of  this  publication ;  we  confess  it  is 
in  this  ispirit  that  we  have  read  it.  Our  readers 
will  perhaps  think  that  this  admission  may  incapac- 
itate us  for  discharging  faithfully  our  functions  as 
critics.  We  are  far  from  considering  such  an  in- 
ference to  be  necessarily  correct.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  very  prepossessions  which 
we  feel,  and  have  endeavored  to  deecribe,  have  been 
disadvantageous,  rather  than  favorable,  to  the  au- 
thor. Had  the  work  been  anonymous,  or  had  it 
proceeded,  like  many  of  those  innumerable  books, 
miscalled  histories,  from  the  Palais  Royal  or  the 
quays  of  Paris,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a 
more  favorable  judgment  might  have  been  formed 
of  it,  than  when  every  sentence,  nay,  almost  every 
line,  is  weighed  against  the  high  reputation  of  the 
author,  and  the  anticipations  of  readers  like  our- 
selves. In  this  respect,  too,  the  critical  world, 
commonly  so  called,  is  often  unjust.  They  judge 
a  work  not  absolutely,  but  relatively.  They  con- 
demn it  because  it  does  not  reach  a  certain  standard 
which  they  have  gratuitously  raised.  Nay,  they 
often  condemn  an  author  less  in  reference  to  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  work  under  their  review,  than 
in  relation  to  his  former  performances.  If  V imeira 
and  Talavera  had  succeeded  Waterloo,  these  critics 
would  scarcely  condescend  to  call  either  battle  a 


victory.  They  cast  aside  Ivanhoe,  because  they 
have  given  their  first  love  to  Waverley.  In  an  old 
and  neelected  library  we  once  chanced  to  turn  over 
the  volumes  collected  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  arranged  by  her  own  hand,  and  illus- 
trated by  her  own  marginalia.  In  the  first  volume 
of**  Amelia"  is  recorded  the  following  judgment : 
— **  Superior  to  an^  one  else,  but  inferior  to  Mr. 
Fielding."  Thus  it  is  that  we  are  apt  to  require 
a  climax  in  all  things.  Rejecting  the  rule  of  the 
Italian  sonnet,  which  recomndends  rather  a  calm 
repose,  than  a  point  and  epigram,  in  the  concluding 
line,  we  ask  that  the  last  chords  of  our  opera  should 
be  accompanied  by  double  drums  and  the  burst  of 
a  brass  band,  and  that  our  curtain  should  drop  be- 
fore the  gold  and  tissue,  the  waving  wings,  and  the 
flowery  garlands  of  a  modem  ballet. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  risks  which  an 
author's  fame  must  run  in  consequence  of  the  over- 
wrought expectations  of  his  friends.  But  dangers 
of  an  opposite  kind  are  likewise  in  store  for  a 
writer  who  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  contempo- 
raneous party  contests.  These  dangers  are  indeed 
obvious,  and  against  them  all  candid  and  impartial 
readers  will  feel  bound  to  guard  themselves.  Has 
the  author  been  a  frank  and  chivalrous  friend  to 
liberty,  and  perhaps  to  those  whom  he  considers  to 
have  loved  liberty,  if  not  wisely,  yet  too  well? 
Men  whose  minds  have  dwelt  exclusively  on  the 
errors,  and,  perhaps  we  may  add,  the  crimes,  which 
have  been  committed  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  will 
lay  hold  of  every  expression,  every  chance  word, 
which  by  a  perverted  ingenuity  can  be  tortured 
into  a  false  application,  or  can  be  extended  to  gen- 
eral conclusions  never  contemplated  by  the  author. 

To  judge  fairly  the  writings  and  the  opinions  of 
any  author,  and  more  especially  of  one  who  writes 
not  only  with  entire  frankness,  but  with  vehemence, 
it  is  indispensable  to  read  his  argument  with  the 
general  context  of  his  character.  From  a  neglect 
of  this  canon  of  criticism  great  mistakes  are  made, 
and  gross  injustice  is  committed.  We  know  few 
stronger  exainples  of  this,  than  the  vulgar  o(>inions 
passed  upon  Edmund  Burke.  How  oflen  do  we 
find  that  great  man  reproached  with  glaring  incoo- 
sisteney.  How  oflen  is  his  love  of  lil^rty  in 
America  contrasted  with  his  defence  of  the  aristoc- 
racy in  France.  How  strongly  is  the  somewhat 
overdrawn  description  of  the  follies  and  extrava- 
gance of  an  ancient  monarchy,  as  depicted  in  his 
noble  speech  on  economical  reform,  held  up  in  op- 
position to  his  defence  of  the  Court  of  Versailles, 
and  of  the  elegant  profusion  of  the  Petit  Trianon. 
How  easy  is  it  to  suggest  a  seeming  opposition 
between  his  love  of  religions  liberty,  and  his  en- 
thusiastic sympathy  even  for  the  petit  collet  of  a 
French  abbe.  Now,  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  Burke's  opinions,  a  more  sound  observer  will 
trace  two  ruling  and  predominant  principles— the 
hatred  of  oppression,  and  the  desire  to  protect  the 
oppressed.  These  governed  him  in  defending  the 
independence  of  America,  in  impeaching  Hastings, 
in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
of  Ireland,  and  in  throwing  the  full  weight  of  his 
character  and  his  abilities  into  the  scale  opposed  to 
the  tjrranny  of  the  French  Jacobins.  To  one  key- 
note he  faithfully  returned,  however  varied  had 
been  his  modulations.  We  do  not  say  that  he 
always  applied  Ais  great  principles  with  prudence. 
Indeed,  his  mind,  when  excited,  was  incapable  of 
moderation.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  understood 
that  there  are  few  propositions  to  which  it  is  not 
indispensable  to  assign  definite  limits,  and  that  the 
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exaggerated  eDOBciation  eren  of  an  anqaestionable 
truth,  may  at  times  produce  more  miachief  than  a 
falsehood  itself. 

The  duty  we  have  thus  endeayored  to  enforce — 
the  reader *s  duty — that  of  applying  to  a  text  the 
commentary  of  the  author's  principle,  in  order  to 
judge  his  meaning  fairly — is  especially  necessary  in 
relation  to  Lord  Holland. 

A  love  of  liberty,  and  consequent  hatred  of  all 
oppression,  and  sympathy  with  all  misfortune, 
governed  him  throughout.  These  elements  formed 
the  lens  through  which  he  viewed  all  objects ;  and 
we  do  not  deny  that,  in  certain  cases,  those  objects 
were  somewhat  distorted,  and  occasionally  discol- 
ored by  the  medium  thus  interposed.  From  this 
danger,  more  dispassionate,  and,  we  may  add,  more 
commonplace,  minds  would  have  been  exempt. 
But  if  he  had  been  more  cautious  and  worldly, 
much  of  the  attractiveness  of  his  charactei^  would 
have  been  lost.  In  his  sympathy  for  misfortune  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  remember  the  offences 
of  the  unfortunate.  In  his  love  for  freedom  he 
&iled  in  some  cases  to  dwell  on  the  crimes  of  those 
who  adopted  liberty  as  their  watch-word.  He  felt 
that  **  he  who  defends  oppression  shares  the  crime." 
Thus,  he  frequently  took  an  imperfect  view  of 
things,  and  formed  an  incomplete  estimate  of  char- 
acter ; — neglecting  to  strike  a  balance  like  a  prudent 
calculator,  from  his  very  anxiety  to  supply  what 
bad  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  wanting  in  others. 
He  rushed  to  the  defence  of  the  defenceless,  with 
all  the  force  that  belonged  to  himself  and  to  his 
race.  Under  these  noble  impulses^-careless  of 
misrepresentation,  and  despising  all  dangers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  all  vulgar  popularity  on  the  other — 
he  raised  his  voice  for  Lafayette  at  Olmutz,  and  for 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  We  believe  he  would 
have  done  nearly  the  same,  had  the  Archduke 
tiJharles  been  in  the  Bicetre,  or  Marshal  Suvarrow 
in  the  Conciergerie,  provided  they  were  victims  of 
tyranny  or  suffering  for  their  opinions. 

But  our  attachment  to  the  author  is  delaying  us 
nnreasona)>ly  from  the  consideration  of  his  work. 
The  period  included  in  Lord  Holland's  narrative 
extends  from  the  year  1791  to  the  death  of  Napo- 
leon, in  1831.  The  Reminiscences  are  far  from 
giving  any  history,  or  even  any  sketch,  of  the 
events  of  those  eventful  years.  The  author  neither 
claims  to  be  a  historian  nor  a  biographer.  He 
neither  exhibits  to  us  a  series  of  historical  pictures, 
nor  a  gallery  of  portraits.  He  enters  upon  no 
philosophical  analysis  of  the  causes  of  those  stu- 
pendous events  which  began  with  the  French  Rev- 
olution, and  seemed  to  have  closed  at  Waterloo. 
No  light  is  cast  which  enables  us  to  view  future 
events  more  clearly.  -  Neither  is  our  knowledge 
of  the  general  condition  of  the  people,  in  those 
parts  of  £urope  which  Lord  Holland  visited,  much 
extended.  But  this  is  no  more  than  to  say  dis- 
tinctly, that  these  reminiscences  do  not  perform 
that  which  they  never  promise.  What  they  do 
give  us  is  a  succession  of  lively  and  agreeable 
anecdotes,  in  some  cases  explaining  interesting  j 
though  detached  facts — in  others  supplying  indi- 
vidual traits  of  character.  We  could  have  wished 
that  Lord  Holland  had  favored  us  with  a  little  more 
of  ''personal  narrative;" — we  venture  to  retain 
the  designation,  notwithstanding  the  doubt  implied 
in  Lord  Wellesley's  question,  whether  the  title  of 
'I  personal  narrative''  was  pore  and  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish— a  doubt  evaded  rather  than  overruled  by  tbe 
wit  of  Lord  Plunket's  answer : — "  We  lawyers  are 
the  last  persons  who  ought  to  condemn  the  title  as 


applied  to  modem  travels ;  for  we  use  the  word 
personal  in  opposition  to  real."  Had  this  volume 
been  more  personal,  had  more  of  himself  in  it,^we 
are  convinced  it  would  have  been  more  real  also. 
Lord  Holland  would  have  been  more  happy  and 
more  entertaining,  in  describing  his  own  views  and 
impressions,  than  in  making  himself  the  mere 
chronicler  of  the  sayings  of  others.  We  could 
also  have  wished  that  his  attention  had  been  less 
exclusively  diplomatic.  Kings,  princes,  states- 
men, and  generals  are,  it  is  true,  the  pieces  on  our 
political  chess-board,  and  our  honors  are  sought 
among  the  court  cards.  It  is  not  upon  them,  how* 
ever,  that  the  success  of  the  game  exclusively 
depends ;  the  pawns  should  not  1m  altogether  over- 
looked. That  this  omission  should  appear  in  a 
work  of  Lord  Holland's  surprises  us,  for  his 
warmest  sjrmpathies  were  given  to  the  people. 
The  too  exclusive  character  of  his  Reminiscences 
leads  to  another  unpleasing  result.  Unquestion* 
ably,  if  we  seek  for  real  elevation  of  mind,  and  an 
approach  to  the  heroic  or  the  chivalrous,  it  is  not 
among  the  continental  sovereigns  or  statesmen,  at 
the  olose  of  the  last  century  and  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  present,  that  such  excellences  are  di^ 
coverable.  Anecdotes  selected  from  that  class,  and 
at  that  period,  illustrate  generally  the  less  attract- 
ive parts  of  our  nature,  and  would  seem  brought 
together  to  prove  little  more  than 

How  all  prime  ministers  are  odious  things, 
And  reigning  dukes  are  quite  as  bad  as  kings. 

Many  of  the  facts  recorded  in  these  pages  are  not 
only  painful  hut  repulsive — resembling  anatomical 
preparations  exhibited  as  specimens  of  morbid 
humanity  in  a  surgical  school,  rather  than  any 
picture  of  healthy  life.  This,  it  should  however 
be  observed,  is  more  the  fault  of  the  subject  than 
of  the  painter.  Only  we  must  be  so  much  the  more 
careful  to  avoid  generalizing  on  so  partial  a  collec- 
tion of  facts.  It  may,  indeed,  frequently  be  useful 
to  hold  up  to  public  odium  and  contempt  those 
who,  being  entrusted  with  power  and  placed  in 
high  station,  are  unconscious  of  the  responsibility, 
and  of  the  duties,  which  that  power  entails  on  its 
posseaiors.  It  may  be  useful,  also,  to  remind  the 
worshippers  of  Fortune  that  their  idols  are  too 
often  formed  of  base  metal ; — but  it  would  be  alike 
unwise  and  unjust  to  hold  up  these  degraded  char- 
acters as  true  exponents  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belong ;  and  it  would  be  still  more  unjust  to  con- 
sider them  as  fair  specimens  of  the  social  system 
of  which  they  form  only  a  part.  To  us,  as  British 
subjects,  such  pictures  produce  but  little  compara- 
tive danger.  With  the  religious  and  moral  feel- 
ing of  the  country  and  its  free  institutions — no  less 
salutary  in  their  influence  on  the  character  of 
sovereigns  and  statesmen,  than  conducive  to  their 
true  happiness  and  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
legitimate  authority— we  are  safe ;  and  are  taught, 
by  contrast,  to  appreciate  more  justly  the  blessing* 
we  enjoy,  and  the  incalculable  worth  of  a  virtnous 
as  well  as  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

The  first  visit  of  Lord  Holland  to  the  Continent 
of  Europe  was  in  1701,  when  he  made  a  journey  to 
France.  Bom  in  November,  1772,  he  could  not 
have  acquired  the  necessary  experience  to  enable 
him  to  pass  a  fair  iudgment  either  on  men  or 
events.  This  he  frankly  states : — *'  I  was  a  mere 
boy,  and  too  little  acquainted  with  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  people  to  observe  much."  (P.  8.) 
This  admission  saoold  be  borne  constantly  in  mind ; 
more  especially  in  hb  observatioiis>on  the  far)/ 
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stages  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  on  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  events  of  those  fearful  days. 
Indeed,  so  far  is  Lord  Holland  from  requiring  us 
to  give  biiQ  an  unhesitating  oonfidence,  that  he 
puts  his  readers  especially  on  their  guard.  *'  As  a 
foreigner,  however  favorable  his  opportunities  or 
sound  his  judgment,  seldom  relates  any  English 
event,  or  describes  any  English  character,  without 
committing  some  gross  blunder,  I  speak  myself, 
with  the  reflection  that  I  also  must  be  liable  to  be 
misled  bjr  false  information,  or  to  form  an  errone- 
ous estimate  of  manners,  opinions,  and  transactions 
out  of  my  own  country.  I  can  only  vouch  for  the 
snecdotes  I  record,  by  assuring  my  readers  that  I 
believe  them,  and  repeat  them  as  they  were  under- 
stood and  received  by  me,  from  what  appeared 
sufficient  authority."  (P.  1.)  It  is  therefore  obvi- 
ous, that  if  doubts  may  be  suggested  with  respect 
to  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  anecdotes  contamed 
in  this  volume,  our  mistrust  applies  to  Lord  Hol- 
land's informants,  not  to  himself. 

The  sketch  given  of  Mirabeau  was  evidently 
drawn  before  the  publication  of  the  *'  Souvenirs," 
by  Dumont.  The  general  testimony  of  this  most 
excellent  person  is  somewhat  undervalued  by  Lord 
Holland.  Whilst  admitting,  as  he  would  have 
been  the  last  man  to  question,  the  scrupulous  truth- 
fulness of  Dumont,  L9rd  Holland  adds,  that  *'  he 
was,  by  his  own  admission,  a  very  inobservant,  and 
by  his  (Lord  Holland*s)  experience,  a  very  credu- 
lous man."  (Notes,  pp.  2,  4.J  Yet,  while  doubt- 
ing Dumont,  Lord  Holland  adopts  without  scruple 
the  authority  of  Talleyrand.  This  preference  we 
much  question  :  in  matters  coming  within  his  per- 
sonal observation  we  have  no  hesitation  in  setting 
the  credit  of  the  Genevese  bon-homme  and  philoso- 
pher greatly  above  the  credit  of  the  astute  and 
unscrupulous  diplomatist  and  ex-bishop.  The 
origin  of  an  admirable  bon  mof ,  no  less  character- 
istic of  Mirabeau's  vanity  than  of  Tallejrrand's 
wit,  though  vouched  by  Dumont  and  many  others, 
Is  by  Lord  Holland  brought  into  question.  When 
Mirabeau  was  describing  in  great  detail,  and  with 
his  accustomed  eloquence,  all  the  high  qualities 
requisite  for  a  great  minister  of  France  in  a  time 
of  crisis — merits  which  the  orator  evidently  con- 
sidered to  be  united  in  himself—*'  All  this  is  true," 
a  friend  replied,  '*  but  you  have  omitted  one  of  his 
qualifications."  **  No,  surely  ;  what  do  you 
mean !"  **  Should  he  not  also,"  added  the  same 
sarcastic  questioner,  *'be  pitted  with  the  small- 
pox?" thus  identifying  the  picture  as  the  portrait 
of  the  painter.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that 
this  was  a  reply  of  Talleyrand,  '*  aut  Erasmi  aut 
diaboli ;"  and  we  receive  it  on  its  internal  evidence 
no  less  than  on  the  authority  of  Dumont. 

We  have  already  quoted  Ix>rd  Holland's  authori- 
ty to  prove  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  possibility 
of  being  misled  by  the  evidence  of  others.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  examples  of  this  may  be 
traced  in  some  of  the  remarks  he  makes  on  the 
character  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  scene  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  when  the 
king  made  his  declaration  in  favor  of  the  constitu- 
tion, is  well  described.  The  memorable  words, 
**  Je  Tai  accept^e,  et  je  la  maintiendrai,  de  dans  et 
dehors,"  were  delivered  in  a  clear  but  tremulous 
Yoiee,  with  great  appearance  of  earnestness.  Lord 
HoUand  was  fortified  in  his  enthusiastic  persuasion 
that  Louis  was  seriously  attsohed  to  the  new  con- 
stitution. We  believe  he  was  right.  Yet  he 
ftfWrwards  asserts  that  the  king  was  **  at  that  very 
it,  if  not  the  main  instigator,  a  coadjutor  and 


adviser  of  the  party  soliciting  foreign  powers  to 
put  down  that  very  constituuon  by  force."  (P. 
14.)  If  this  were  true,  baseness  and  perfidy 
could  hardly  have  been  carried  further.  It  is  with 
surprise  and  regret  that  we  find  this  charge  made 
in  the  text,  more  especially  when  we  are  informed 
in  a  note,  evidently  written  long  after,  that  **  Ia- 
fayette,  and  some  others  concerned  in  the  events  of 
those  days,  even  now  acquit  Louis  XVI.  of  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  plan  for  invading  France."  Lord 
Holland  adds :  *^  I  have  no  private  knowledge  on 
the  subject  whatever."  It  is  true  that  he  refers, 
though  very  vaguely,  to  public  documents,  in  sup- 
port of  his  assertion.  We  presume  he  had  in  mind 
the  mission  of  Mallet  du  Pin,  and  the  documents 
published  by  Bertrand  de  MoUeville  (pp.  8 — 37) ; 
but  these  are  far  from  confirming  his  assertion. 
The  great  object  of  Louis  was  to  avert  a  civil  war ; 
and  he*  seemed  almost  as  much  to  fear  the  emi- 
grants, as  he  feared  the  Jacobins.  We  are  both 
unable  and  unwilling  to  adopt  the  unfriendly  judg^ 
ment  which  we  think  is  here  too  rashly  pronounced. 

Neither  do  we  see  any  reason  to  impute  vanity 
as  one  of  the  bad  qualities  of  Louis  XVI.  Hie 
imputation  rests  upon  no  stronger  foundation  than 
his  supposed  want  of  confidence  in  his  ministers. 
May  we  not  find  a  more  natural  solution  of  this,  in 
the  fact  that  these  ministers,  forced  upon  him  by 
circumstances,  were  undeserving  of  his  personal 
confidence  ?  One  anecdote  is  indeed  given  in  rela- 
tion to  the  dismissal  of  M.  de  Calonne,  which 
attributes  the  fall  of  that  minister  to  a  court  io^ 
trigue  of  the  queen.  Is  it  not  at  the  least  as 
probable  that  a  vain  minister,  turned  out  of  ofilce, 
should  have  cast  the  responsibility  on  an  unpopular 
queen,  rather  than  admit  a  cause  dero^tory  to  his 
own  self-importanoe  and  painful  to  his  self-love  ? 
Mignet,  no  mean  authority,  attributes  the  fall  of  M. 
de  Calonne  to  very  difiSsrent  causes.  **  L'Assem- 
bl^e  des  Notables,"  he  observes,  **  decouvrit  des 
emprunts  elev^  k  un  milliard  six  cents  quarante 
einq  millions,  et  un  deficit  annuel  de  cent  quarante 
millions.  Cette  r^v^lation  fdt  le  signal  de  la  chAte 
de  Calonne." 

The  story  told  of  the  king's  supposed  brutality 
to  Marie  Antoinette,  his  rebuke  to  her  for  meddling 
with  matters,  **  auxquelles  les  femmes  n'ont  rien  a 
&ire,"  and  finally  the  coarseness  of  *'  taking  her  by 
the  shoulders  and  turning  her  out  of  the  room  like 
a  nauffhty  child,"  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  highly 
improbable.  But  that  such  forgetfulness  of  all 
propriety  and  decorum  should  have  taken  plaee  ia 
the  presence  of  a  third  party,  and  that  party  M.  de 
Calonne,  a  man  of  courtly  manners  aiid  address, 
seems  incredible.  The  reply  of  that  statesman  to 
an  intimation  from  Marie  Antoinette  that  she  had 
a  request  to  make,  was,  **  Madame,  si  c'est  possi* 
ble,  c'est  fait ;  si  c'est  impossible,  celk  se  fera," 
indicates  the  character  of  the  *'  ministre  coujrtisan," 
who  would  have  been  the  last  person  permitted  by 
Louis  XVI.  to  be  a  witness  to  acts  or  discourtesy 
towards  a  woman  and  a  queen. 

But  Madame  Campan  furnishes  us  with  conclusive 
evidence  that  M.  de  Calonne,  on  whose  testimony 
Lord  Holland  relies,  could  not  be  considered  others 
wise  than  as  a  witness  infiuenoed  by  the  most  ma- 
lignant feelings  against  the  queen.  She  tells  ns 
**  la  reine  avait  acquis  la  preuve  que  oe  ministre 
^taii  devenue  son  plus  cruel  enneroi.  Jeftusat* 
tester  que  j'ai  vu  dans  les  soains  de  la  reine  un  man- 
uscript des  Memoirs  infranes  de  la  femroe  Laniotte, 
eorrig^  de  la  main  mtoe  de  M.  de  Cakmie."  A 
Buaister  capable  of  soeh  baseness  towards  the  wift 
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of  bis  sovereign  is  nnwonhy  of  credit  either  to 
Drove  charges  of  personal  vanity  against  Louis 
XVI.  or  political  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  quean. 
If  we  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  adopt  the  state- 
niente  of  M.  de  Calonne  against  Louis  XVL,  still 
less  can  we  acquiesce  in  the  inferences  drawn  on 

e'ounds  still  more  unsubstantial,  attributing  irregu- 
rities  and  infidelities  to  Marie  Antoinette.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  against  that  unhappy 
princess  the  most  violent  hatred  and  animosity  were 
directed.  Even  before  the  old  prestige  for  their 
king  had  been  wholly  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the 
French  people,  Madame  Deficit  and  Madame  Veto, 
as  she  was  called,  was  held  up  to  odium  by  the  whole 
revolutionary  party.  No  malignity  was  spared, 
and  calumnies  the  most  absurd  were  invented  and' 
circulated.  Of  these  the  motive  suggested  for  her 
dishke  to  Egalit^,  namely,  the  **  spretse  in  juria 
forms,"  is  a  sufficient  example.  That  she  should 
have  selected  as  an  object  of  preference  a  man  per- 
sonally unattractive  as  well  as  most  dangerous,  is 
not  to  be  believed,  though  the  "judicium  Paridis'' 
had  been  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  scandalous 
charge.  Lord  Holland  wholly  rejtets  it.  Even 
many  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  preserve  the 
king  and  royalty,  thought  that  the  best  measure 
for  his  security  would  be 'the  banishment  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  Her  friends  were  few  and  powerless. 
Had  she  been  really  guilty  of  impurity  of  life,  «nd 
corruption  of  morals,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
there  would  have  been  better  proof  tendered 
against  her  than  the  strained  inferences  on  which 
Ijord  Holland  relies,  and  on  which  we  feel  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  comment. 

Let  us,  then,  stop  to  inquire  what  is  that  testi- 
mony. It  is  hearsay  throughout,  and  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  a  single  witness,  with  whom  it  is 
not  stated  he  ever  communicated  personally.  We 
allude  to  certain  supposed  conversations  of  Madame 
Campan,  made  known  by  others  to  Lord  Holland. 
But  this  lady  was  an  authoress,  and  the  public  have 
read  her  Memoirs.  Not  one  line  or  word  can  be 
quoted  from  them  to  support  any  suspicion  of  the 
queen *s  frailty.  The  very  contrary  is  the  fact. 
Whatever  might  be  Madame  Campan's  predilec- 
tion for  the  royal  family,  yet  if  a  somewhat  gos- 
siping French  lady,  undertaking  to  write  court 
memoirs,  had  been  in  possession  of  facts  like  those 
alluded  to,  we  conceive  the  temptation  to  hint,  if 
not  to  tell,  the  secret,  would  have  been  irresisti- 
ble. To  b&lieve  in  her  entire  reserve  on  the 
occasion  would  be  as  difficult  as  to  imagine  that 
she  would  have  ordered  her  **  gigot,"  without  the 
'*  petit  coup  d'ail,"  which  is  its  proper  seasoning. 
Lord  Holland,  indeed,  accounts  fur  her  silence  on 
the  subject  by  attributing  to  her,  **  a  delicacy  and  a 
discretion  not  only  pardonable,  but  praiseworthy.'' 
He  adds,  however,  that  her  Memoirs  were  "  disin- 
genuous as  concealing  truths  that  it  would  have 
been  unbecoming  a  lady  to  reveal."  But  is  this 
quite  the  case?  On  the  contrary,  does  not  Lord 
Holland  himself  refer  to  those  Memoirs  to  prove 
the  fact  that  Louis  XVI.  was  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  very  eager  or  tender  husband — a  fact  which, 
though  insufficient  to  support  a  charge  against  the 
Queen,  yet,  explained  as  it  is  by  Madame  Campan, 
demonstrates  that  the  authoress  did  not  feel  herself 
restrained  by  delicacy  within  any  very  narrow  or 
inconvenient  limits?  Madame  Campan,  after  de- 
scribing the  personal  attractions  of  her  royal  mis- 
tress, complains  unreservedly  of  the  *•  froideur," 
and  the  '*  indifference  afiligeante,"  of  the  king. 
The  passage  to  which  we  allude  (vol.  i.,  p.  60)  is 


scarcely  consistent  with  the  extreme  "  delicacy  and. 
discretion"  which  Lord  Holland  assumes  a^  his 
reason  for  rejecting  the  written  evidence  of 
Madame  Campan,  and  giving  faith  to  second-hand 
reports  of  her  supposed  conversations.  If  Lord 
Holland's  hypothesis  of  the  extreme  reserve  of 
Madame  Campan  were  correct,  how  can  we  think 
it  possible  that  she  oould  afterwards  have  divulged 
the  whole  guilty  mystery  in  conversation,  involv- 
ing, as  it  did,  her  own  disgrace,  her  royal  mis- 
tress' dishonor,  and  the  illegitimacy  of  the  Duch- 
ess d'Angouleme?  It  is  stated  ''that  Madame 
Campan  acknowledged  these  facts  to  others,  who 
acknowledged  them  to  Lord  Holland"  (p.  18) ;  a 
very  slender  thread,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  which 
to  hang  so  weighty  a  charge.  The  only  statement 
approaching  the  character  of  evidence  is  one  which 
Talleyrand  alleges  to  have  been  communicated  to 
him  by  Madame  Campan  ;  it  is  to  the  eflfect  that  on 
the  night  of  the  memorable  6th  October,  Fersen 
was  tile-U^ite  with  the  Queea,  and  that  he  escaped 
from  her  boudoir,  or  bed-room,  in  a  disguise  pro- 
cured for  him  by  Madame  Campan  herself.  This, 
again,  is  only  hearsay  of  the  same  descriptiooy 
though  it  obtains  some  trifling  additional  weight  in 
consequence  of  its  resting  on  Talleyrand's  au* 
thority.  The  evidence,  even  at  best,  as  it  did  not 
come  within  his  personal  knowledge,  would  be 
merely  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  an  accom- 
plice. But  the  story  is  utterly  incredible  on  other 
grounds.  The  time  and  place  fixed,  the  peril  with 
which  the  queen  was  at  the  period  surrounded,  pre 
elude  the  possibility  that  this  anecdote  should  have 
been  correctly  reported  by  Talleyrand  ;  and  Mad*- 
ame  Campan,  in  describing  the  fearful  scenes  of 
October,  says, ''  k  cette  ^poque  je  n'^tais  pas  de 
service  aupros  la  reine.  M.  Campan  y  resta  iu»- 
qn'k  deux  heures  du  matin."     (Vol.  ii.,  p.  75.^ 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  during  the  revolution- 
ary period,  the  queen  held  secret  communications 
with  persons  attached  to  herself  and  her  family. 
It  would  have  been  indeed  most  strange  if  she  had 
not  done  so.  When  her  husband's  life  and  crown 
were  at  stake — when  the  lives  of  her  children  were 
in  peril — when,  even  amidst  the  cowardice  and 
apostasy  of  the  many,  there  remained  some  few 
who  were  faithfuls-can  we  doubt  the  prudenoe, 
nay,  the  duty,  of  such  intercourse?  but  if  it  were 
even  proved  to  have  been  carried  on  by  night  and 
in  secret,  are  we  entitled,  on  this  account,  to  cast 
suspicion  on  the  honor  of  the  queen?  Not  only 
was  the  intercourse  we  have  suggested  highly 
probable — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  actu- 
ally took  place,  from  the  evidence  of  parties  them- 
selves engaged  in  the  transaction.  Among  those 
devoted  to  the  royal  cause,  at  the  time  of  its  great- 
est danger,  were  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Irish 
brigade  ;  a  galhint  corps,  which,  from  the  day  of 
Fontenoy,  bad  distinguished  its  courage  on  almost 
every  battle-field  of  Europe.  Attached  to  the 
crown  by  political  feeling,  bound  to  the  queen  by  a 
spirit  of  chivalry,  these  brave  men  were  prepared 
to  risk  their  lives  for  her  deliverance.  They 
formed  an  association — for  it  must  not  be  degraded 
by  the  name  of  a  conspiracy — for  this  generous 
purpose.  All  the  necessary  preparations  were 
made  at  Paris,  on  the  road,  and  at  the  outports. 
It  was  proposed  to  convey  her,  by  sea,  to  a  south- 
western port  in  Ireland.  The  house  which  was 
selected  for  her  reception  still  exists ;  and  a  more 
miserable  contrast  to  the  Petit  Trianon  cannot  wall 
be  conceived.  The  leader  of  this  chivalrous  band 
was  an  Irishman  of  great  force  of  character,  one  ef 
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the  Roman  Catholic  fuorusdti,  ennobled  by  Joseph 
n.,  who  admitted  him  to  close  intimacy ;  but 
known  less  creditably  by  his  daring  spirit  of  gam- 
bling adventure  at  Spa,  and  other  baths,  and  by  a 
sanguinary  duel  with  Count  Dubarry,  which  gave 
him  an  unfortunate  celebrity.  The  proposal  for 
escape  was  communicated  to  the  queen.  It  was 
shown  that  there  was  a  strong  probability  of  suc- 
cess. But  though  the  plan  promised  safety,  it 
involved  the  abandonment  of  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren. The  aueen  refused — she  remained ;  and  she 
remained  to  die. 

This  anecdote,  which  we  give  upon  the  most 
conclusive  evidence,  is  fully  supported  by  Madame 
Campan's  authority : — "  Les  Evasions  ^taient  sans 
cesse  propos^es*'  (vol.  ii.,  p.  103).  **  La  reine  se 
recevait  des  conseils  et  des  m^moires  de  tout  part'' 
(p.  106).  **La  reine  se  rendait  souvent  k  mon 
appartement,  pour  y  donner  audience,  loin  des  yeux 
qui  ^piaient  ses  moindres  demarches"  (vol.  iii.,  p. 
161).  Similar  cases  must  have  occurred,  similar 
ofllers  must  have  been  made,  and  necessarily  made 
without  the  knowledge  of  Louis  XVI.  But  are 
we  justified  on  hearsay  evidence  of  nightly  visits  to 
the  queen,  or  of  secret  correspondence,  to  attribute 
to  her  a  forgetfulness  of  her  duties  as  a  wife — and 
that  in  the  case  of  a  wife,  who  would  not  conde- 
scend to  purchase  her  safety  by  abandoning  her 
husband  ? 

To  some  persons  the  honor  of  Marie  Antoinette 
may  appear  as  stale  and  unprofitable  a  subject  of 
inquiry  as  the  *'  scandal  against  Queen  Elizabeth.'* 
We  see  the  matter  in  a  more  serious  light;  and, 
independently  of  the  ^neral  principles  of  truth  and 
justice,  which  are  at  issue,  we  feel  that  we  are  not 
80  far  removed  from  the  events  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, or  so  entirely  disengaged  from  their  mighty 
influences,  as  to  render  it  indifferent  and  immaterial 
to  guard  against  any  mistake  respecting  the  causes 
which  produced  or  accelerated  that  social  earth- 
quake. 

Talleyrand  occupies  a  considerable  share  in  these 
pages.  This  might  have  been  expected,  both  from 
his  position  and  from  the  intimacy  existing  between 
him  and  Lord  Holland — an  intimacy  assuredly  not 
founded  on  any  similarity  of  mind  or  character.  On 
the  contrary,  the  marked  contrast  between  the  pol- 
ished astuteness  of  the  French  diplomatist  and  the 
frankness  of  the  English  statesman,  must  have  made 
each  an  entertaining  study  to  the  other.  The  same 
contrast  was  whimsically  exhibited  in  their  per- 
sonal appearance.  The  half-closed,  but  always  sly 
and  observant  eye,  the  features  cold  and  impassive, 
as  if  cut  in  stone,  the  **  physiognomic  qui  avait 
quelque  chose  de  gracieux  qui  captivait,  mais  de 
malicieux  qui  effrayait,"  (Mignet,  Discours  K 
r Academic,  vol.  i.,  p.  110,)  bespoke  the  subtlest 
of  all  contemporary  politicians,  and  was  the  very 
opposite  of  the  open  and  generous  countenance  of 
Lord  Holland. 

It  appears  that  Talleyrand  and  Mr.  Pitt  were 
associates  at  Rheims  afler  the  peace  of  1782.  The 
one  was  acting  as  aumonier  to  his  uncle,  the  arch- 
bishop ;  the  other  was  at  the  time  a  student  of  the 
French  language.  How  little  could  either  party 
have  foreseen  the  future  destination  of  his  compan- 
ion !  Talleyrand  appears  to  have  felt,  with  some 
bitterness,  that  subsiequently,  and  more  especially 
during  his  mission  to  England  in  1794,  Mr.  Pitt 
never  marked,  by  any  personal  attention,  the  slight- 
est recollection  of  the  intimacy  previously  existing. 
We  believe  that  this  is  far  from  being  a  solitary 
The  cold  and  foggy  atmosphere  of  our 


habits  repels  a  foreigner  accustomed  to  more  genial 
manners  as  to  a  more  genial  climate.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous subject  of  speculation,  to  consider  what  might 
have  been  the  result  if  these  two  eminent  stales- 
men  had  really  combined  for  the  purpose  which  we 
believe  they  had  both  sincerely  at  heart — the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  between  the  two  great  nations  of 
the  West.  We  ought,  however,  to  bear  in  mind, 
to  guard  us  against  relying  too  much  on  our  hopes, 
that,  some  years  antecedently,,  Talleyrand,  whilst 
an  abb^,  and  agent-general  for  the  clergy  of  France, 
had  fitted  up  a  privateer,  to  cruise  against  Eng- 
land, during  the  American  war.  He  was  not, 
however,  always  so  hostile;  on  the  contrary,  in 
his  work  on  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  Sutes  and  Europe,  he  appears  to  have 
taken  a  correct  view  of  our  position,  and  expresses 
his  unqualified  opinion  that  it  is  with  England,  and 
not  with  France,  that  permanent  treaties  of  alliance 
should  be  formed  by  the  government  of  Washing* 
ton.— (P.  39.) 

Lord  Holland  seems  to  have  placed  so  unquali- 
fied and  unreserved  a  confidence  in  the  good  faith 
and  truthfulness  of  Talleyrand,  that  it  almost 
amounted  to  credulity.  Yet,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  so  declares  his  trust,  he  couples  it  with 
statements  or  admissions,  which  suggest  grave  rea- 
sons for  doubt.  '*  My  general  and  long  observa- 
tion of  Talleyrand's  veracity  in  great  and  small 
matters  makes  me  confident,"  he  observes,  (p.  37,) 
"  that  his  relation  is  correct."  He  adds,  however, 
"  He  may,  as  much  or  more  than  other  diplomats, 
suppress  what  is  true ;  I  am  quite  satisfied  he  never 
actually  says  what  is  false,  though  he  may  occa- 
sionally imply  it."  Less  satisfactory  evidence  to 
support  personal  credit  we  have  seldom  heard. 
**  My  friend  is  preeminently  veracious,"  deposes 
the  witness,  called  to  character,  '*  except  that  he 
may,  perhaps,  more  than  others  of  his  craf\,  sup- 
press the  truth,  and  imply  a  falsehood."  Nor  does 
our  mistrust  rest  solely  on  this  admission.  Lord 
Holland  gives  especial  instances,  which  are  not 
without  their  significance.  In  describing  the  re- 
ports and  papers  (more  especially  tliat  on  Educa- 
tion) to  which  Talleyrand  owed  much  of  his  early 
celebrity.  Lord  Holland  informs  us,  that  **  they 
may  be  suspected  of  being  the  work  of  other  men" 
(p.  36).  In  like  manner,  we  are  told  that  it  was 
just  possible  that  the  merit  of  a  hon  mot  not  his 
own,  *'  might  have  made  it  somewhat  tempting  to 
<ralleyrand  to  own  it"  (p.  6).  These^matters  may 
be  passed  over,  perhaps,  as  trivial.  Lord  Holland, 
however,  goes  further.  He  informs  us  that,  at 
Erfurt,  **  Talleyrand,  from  a  questionable  prefer- 
ence of  the  interests  of  peace  to  the  official  duties 
of  his  confidential  station,  ventured  secretly  to  ap- 
prise the  Emperor  of  Russia  that  the  object  ef  the 
interview  was  to  engage  him  in  a  war  with  Aus- 
tria ;  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  advise  him  to 
avoid  going  to  Erfurt ;  or,  if  he  did  ffo,  to  resist 
the  instances  of  Napoleon  to  make  war'  (p.  172). 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  more  unprincipled 
treachery  committed  by  a  minister  of  state  towards 
the  sovereign  he  served,  and  to  whom,  whilst  in 
bis  service,  he  was  bound  by  every  tie  of  honor  and 
obligation.  Had  the  diplomatist  gone  no  further 
than  to  display  at  once  his  powers  of  tact  and  of 
flattery  by  his  whisper  to  Alexander,  when  the  two 
emperors  were  about  to  enter  their  carriages,  re- 
turning to  their  respective  dominions,  **  Ah !  si 
votre  majesty  poovait  se  tromper  de  voiture,"  we 
might  have  forgiven  the  characteristic  ban  mot. 
But  calmly  and  deliberately  to  betra|r  the  master  he 
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serred,  would,  even  if  the  case  stood  alone,  deprive 
Talleyrand  of  all  claim  on  the  confidence  of  man- 
kind.   It  is  far  from  standing  alone. 

In  respect  to  that  passage  in  Talleyrand's  life, 
which  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  strongest 
proof  of  his  faithfulness — namely,  his  ultimate 
adoption  of  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons — Lord  Hol- 
land gives  us  a  most  curioos  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  accidental  circumstances,  not  only  on  the 
destinies  of  men,  but  of  nations.  After  the  nego- 
tiations at  Chatillon,  we  are  informed  that  Talley- 
rand and  the  Duke  Dalberg  were  both  desirous  to 
learn  what  conditions  Austria  would  impose  on 
France,  if  France  were  to  agree,  to  abandon  and 
dethrone  Napoleon.  They  employed,  for  this  pur- 
pose, M.  de  Vitrolles,  whom  they  little  suspected 
of  being,  at  the  time,  a  secret  agent  of  Monsieur 
and  the  Bourbons.  This  emissary  was  furnished 
with  a  ring,  or  some  secret  sign,  to  ensure  him 
credit  with  rrince  Metternioh.  Vitrolles,  exceed- 
ing his  instructions,  but  relying  on  his  secret  cre- 
dentials, assured  the  Allies  that  Talleyrand  and 
others  had  formed  their  plot,  and  were  determined 
to  restore  the  Bourbons ;  and  that  they  were 
awaiting  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the  ezileid  fami- 
ly. "  On  the  arrival  of  the  armies,  the  Allies 
were  surprised  to  find  that  no  such  plot  existed, 
and  Talleyrand  no  less  so  that  his  name  had  been 
instrumental  in  restoring  the  Bourbons.  He  was, 
however,  too  quick-sighted  not  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity.  The  restoration  was  inevitable ;  he  was 
too  adroit  not  to  father  the  spurious  child  unexpect- 
edly sworn  to  him  by  the  prostitute  who  had  con- 
ceived it."  (P.  299.)  It  is  true  that  by  this 
account,  M.  de  Vitrolles  is  shown  to  have  well 
merited  the  epithet  applied  to  him.  But  what  was 
Talleyrand  ?  We  are  inclined  to  say,  *'  II  y  en  a 
deux." 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  degree  of  credit  due  to 
the  testimony  of  Talleyrand,  not  only  because  Lord 
Holland  informs  us  that  he  relies  almost  implicitly 
upon  him — as  it  was  *•  from  his  authority  that  he 
derived  much  of  the  little  knowledge  he  possessed 
of  the  leading  characters  in  France  before  and  ader 
the  Revolution,"  (p.  34) — but  for  another  and  a 
far  more  important  reason.  The  Prince  Talley- 
rand has  leA,  for  future  publication,  the  memoire  of 
his  own  time.  This  fact  is  put  beyond  all  doubt 
by  Lord  Holland,  in  whose  family  circle  parts  of 
these  memoira  were  read.  We  can  easily  imagine 
the  **  engouement"  with  which  these  revelations 
may  hereafler  be  received,  and  the  degree  of  credit 
they  may  derive  from  the  author's  name,  his  wit, 
and  the  mystery  attending  the  appearance  of  a 
work  long  suppressed.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
important  to  suggest  reasons  to  prevent  his  evi- 
dence from  passing  above  its  true  value.  It  appeara 
•omewhat  more  Sian  possible  that  one  who  had 
successfully  overreacheid  his  contemporaries,  should 
feel  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  hope  of  making  a  dupe 
of  posterity.  He  has  said,  indeed,  and  said  with 
his  accustomed  wit,  *'  De  nos  joure  il  n'est  pas 
fiwile  de  tromper  long  lems.  11-y-a  quelqu'un  qui 
a  plus  d'esurit  que  Voltaire,  plus  d'esprit  que  Bo- 
naparte, plus  que  chacun  des  ministres  passes, 
presents,  et  k  venir.  C'est  tout  le  monde."  But 
this  well-turned  epigram  is  so  far  from  creating  or 
increasing  our  fuith  in  its  author,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  at  the  moment  he  uttered 
it  he  was  contemplating  with  self-complacency  the 
possibility  of  deceiving  that  very  public  before 
whose  omniscience  and  infallibility  he  affected  to 
bow  down.    We  know  from  our  police  reports 


how  skilfully  an  adroit  thief  contrives  to  carry  ofiT 
the  watches  and  purses  of  the  incautious,  whilst 
putting  the  owncre  off  their  guard  by  marked 
attention  and  demonstrations  of  respect. 

The  best  defence  we  have  seen  offered  for  the 
political  perfidy  of  Talleyrand  is  the  following 
extract,  taken  from  his  Eloge  by  Mignet,  as  pro- 
nounced at  the  Academy: — **  Quand  on  n'a  ea 
qu'une  opinion,  quand  on  n*a^t^  Thommeque  d*une 
seule  cause,  le  jour  oil  cette  cause  succombe  on  so 
tient  k  I'^cart,  et  on  s'enveloppe  dans  son  deul ; 
mais  lorsqu'ayant  travers^  de  nombreuses  revolu- 
tions on  consid^re  les  gouvernemens  comme  des 
formes  eph^mdres  d'autorit^,  lorsqu'on  a  pus  Thab- 
itude  de  ne  les  admettre  qu'antant  qu'ils  savant  so 
conserver,  on  se  jette  au  milieu  des  ^venemens, 
pour  en  tirer  le  roeilleur  parti."  (Mignet,  Dis- 
coura,  vol.  i.,  p.  141.)  Considering  that  the  French 
historian  has  in  this  passage  well  described  the 
French  statesman,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find, 
even  in  his  ^loge,  the  following  judgment  pro- 
nounced upon  Talleyrand : — "  Dds  sa  jeunesse  Tam- 
bition  lui  ayant  ^te  offerte  comme  perapective,  et 
laiss^e  comme  ressource,  il  s'habitua  k  subordonner 
la  regie  morale  k  Tutilit^  politique.  II  se  dirigea 
surtout  d'apr^s  les  calcub  de  son  esprit."  (Vol.  i., 
p.  158.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  formed  of  Talley- 
rand as  a  statesman,  in  one  judgment  all  must 
agree.  We  doubt  whether  any  one  in  our  times 
ever  excelled  him  in  the  peculiar  wit  of  which  be 
was  the  mat  master.  He  combined  at  once  the 
point  of  Martial  with  the  condensed  sententiousness 
of  Tacitus,  and  a  grace  and  delicacy  peculiar  to  the 
countrymen  of  Fontenelle.  Ijord  Holland  truly 
says  that  his  bon  mots  were,  for  forty  or  fifty  years, 
more  repeated  and  admired  than  those  of  any  living 
man.  **  The  reason  was  obvious.  Few  men  ut- 
tered so  many,  and  yet  fewer  any  equally  good. 
By  a  happy  combination  of  neatness  in  language 
and  ease  and  suavity  of  manner,  his  sarcasms  as- 
sumed a  garb  at  once  so  courtly  and  so  careless, 
that  they  often  diverted  as  much  as  they  could  morti- 
fy their  immediate  objects."  (P.  40.)  This, though 
true,  seems  to  us  scarcely  to  distinguish  with 
precision  the  peculiarities  of  Talleyrand's  wit.  Its 
force  and  raciness  were  even  more  striking  than  its 
brilliancy.  It  was  *'  weighty  bullion"  rather  than 
**  French  wire."  The  wit  of  some  who  have  been 
thought  distinguished  conversera  resembles  a  flight 
of  rockets,  which  rise  and  buret,  and  leave  little 
behind  but  the  falling  stick  and  the  smell  of  gun- 
powder. A  second  class  exhibit  their  powers  by 
writing  in  phosphorus — very  brilliunt,  but  very 
cold.  A  third  class  deal  in  electricity;  draw 
sparks,  or  perhaps  give  a  shock  from  a  well- 
charged  jar,  but  the  whole  is  artificially  prepared, 
and  the  rustling  of  the  glass  against  the  silk 
betrays  the  previous  arrangement.  With  Talley- 
rand all  was  efliective  and  terse,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  thoroughly  natural.  Above  all,  his  wit 
was  argumentative,  and  when  used  in  conversa- 
tional warfare,  it  penetrated  the  most  solid  block 
like  a  red-hot  shot,  embedding  itself  in  the  timber, 
producing  combustion,  or,  perhaps,  firing  the  mag- 
azine. Talleyrand's  wit  exhibited  all  its  charac- 
teristics, whether  directed  to  political,  to  literary, 
or  to  social  objects.  Of  this  we  have  a  happy 
example  in  his  commentary  on  the  complaint  of 
deafness  made  by  that  vainest  of  all  mortals,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand : — *'  Je  oomprends ;  depuis  qu*on 
a  oess^  de  parler  de  lui,  il  se  croit  sourd."  An- 
other reply  of  his  is  also  given  us  byjiord  Holland, 
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and  is  equally  striking:.  In  answer  to  a  silly 
coxcomb,  who  was  boasting  of  his  niother*s  beauty 
in  order  to  claim  (**  par  droit  de  naissance'*)  simi- 
lar personal  attractions  for  himself,  Talleyrand 
answered,  **  C'^uit  done  M.  votre  p^re,  qui  n'etait 
pas  si  bien."  We  wish  that  Lord  Holland,  who 
possessed  more  opportunities  than  any  other  man 
for  collecting  and  stringing  these  conversational 
pearls,  had  been  more  diligent  in  so  agreeable  a 
▼ocation.  We  nuiy  add  two  anecdotes  from  mem- 
ory, which  we  are  not  quite  certain  to  have  seen  in 
print.  The  name  of  a  man  of  rank  in  France, 
who,  before  the  Restoration,  had  taken  great  pride 
in  his  relationship  to  Napoleon,  being  mentioned 
in  society,  some  one  present  asked  whether  he  was 
really  a  kinsman  of  the  emperor!  **  Autrefois, 
Qui ;  k  present,  Non  !*'  was  the  significant  reply. 
As  an  example  to  show  how  readily  the  same 
powers  were  applied  to  the  lighter  as  well  as  the 
graver  subjects  of  discussion,  we  give  another 
anecdote,  which  originated  in  a  London  salon.  An 
attractive  lady  of  rank  having  made  some  ineffectual 
attempts  to  engage  Talleyrand  in  conversation,  as 
a  last  effort  required  his  opinion  of  her  gown.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  surveyed  his  handsome  questioner 
from  her  bust  to  her  ankles,  and  then  examining 
the  robe  in  question,  observed,  with  entire  gravity, 
^Madame,  elle  commence  trop  tard,  et  elle  finit 
trop  tot.'*  We  must  not  omit  one  of  the  very  best 
of  his  sayings,  as  preserved  by  Lord  Holland  in 
this  volume.  Having  given  up  the  intimacy  of  the 
distinguished  daughter  of  Neckar  for  'that  of  a 
certain  Madame  Grand,  who  neither  possessed 
attractiveness  of  wit  or  of  conversation,  Talleyrand 
justified  his  change  by  observing,  *^  II  faut  avour 
aim^  Madame  de  Stael,  pour  connaitre  tout  le 
bonbeuT  d*aimer  une  bete.*'  Never  were  two 
mistresses  so  transfixed  by  one  shaft.  It  did  not 
oome  from  Lovers  quiver. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  Tal- 
lejnrand's  happiest  replies  have  been  lost.  They 
merit  being  preserved  in  a  more  appropriate  depos- 
itory than  in  the  dialogue,  however  lively,  of 
"  Ikrtrand  and  Raton,*'  or  in  the  fugitive  literature 
of  the  day.  We  are  aware  of  what  a  delicate  nature 
is  wit.  ^  It  bears  transport  as  little  as  the  precious 
Mangusteen,  or  those  wines  which  lose  their  flavor 
if  taken  beyond  their  native  vineyard.  It  loses 
much  from  want  of  its  original  entourage.  It  is 
essentially  dramatic  in  its  nature,  and  cannot  be 
transmitted  with  effect  through  the  coarse  medium 
of  printer's  ink.  This  was,  however,  less  the  case 
with  Talleyrand  than  with  most  others  of  the  class ; 
and  from  his  political  position,  and  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  with  which  he  dealt,  our  loss  is  pro- 
portionally great. 

We  know  not  whether  it  is  to  Talleyrand  that 
we  are  to  attribute  Lord  Holland's  inclination  to 
pronounce  more  favorably  on  the  character  of  Egal- 
it^,  than  his  contemporaries  have  done,  whatever 
their  shades  of  opinion.  We  are  not  informed  on 
what  grounds  we  can  assume  that  **  no  man  has 
been  more  calumniated  than  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
or  will  be  more  misrepresented  to  posterity."  (P. 
21.)-  Lord  Holland  admits  that  ''his  habits  were 
far  from  respectable."  This  is  surely  taking  us 
a  likepess  in  miniature.  M.  Thiers  is  bolder  ;  he 
describes  Egalit^  as  '*  livr^  aux  mauvaises  moeurs, 
il  avait  abus^  de  tons  les  dons  de  la  nature  et  de  la 
fortune."  A  man  who  would  select  Laclos  as 
secretary  to  vouch  for  his  morals,  and  Danton  as  a 
pledge  for  his  politics,  gave  evidence  that  '*  ks 
Stismis  dangereuses'^  might  exbt  in  other  matters 


than  in  gallantry.  This,  and  his  assooiatioB  mik 
the  bloody  crew  of  the  Montagnards,  might  dispose 
of  his  public  and  private  character.  Lord  Holland 
admits,  ^*  that  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
persons  interested  in  keeping  up  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  were  agents  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  10th  August  and  2d  September,  1792  ;  and 
that  the  only  party  which  showed  the  least  disposi- 
tion to  connect  itself  with  him,  were  a  portion  of 
those  to  whose  language  and  manoeuvres  the  horrom 
of  that  last  day  are  mainly  attributed."  (P.  29.) 
This,  surely,  is  conclusive.  We  cannot  for  one 
moment  accept,  in  palliation  of  his  vote  condemning 
Louis  XVl.  to  death,  the  suggestion  that ''  he  could 
not  have  saved  the  king  by  voting  against  his  death, 
but  that  he,  more  than  any  one  else  in  the  Assembly, 
would  have  accelerated  his  own  death  by  so  doing." 
(P.  32.)  This  plea  involves  a  principle  which 
would  justify  weakness  and  crime  in  almost  aJl 
cases.  We  need  only  look  to  the  jtroces  verbal  of 
the  Assembly,  to  see  that  his  vote,  whatever  mi^ht 
have  been  its  unworthy  motive,  created  a  sensation 
of  horror,  even  in  the  Assembly  itself.  He  voted 
twice.  First  against  the  appeal  to  the  people, 
which  was  proposed  with  a  view  of  giving  to  the 
unfortunate  king  one  additional  chance  of  escape. 
The  second  vote  was  for  his  death — the  most  wanton 
and  savage  act  even  of  revolutionary  times.  In  both 
cases  his  vote  was  motivi,  and  characteristic  of  all 
his  base  selfishness.  The  record  informs  us,  that, 
in  voting  against  the  appeal,  he  said,  '*  Je  ne  m'oe- 
cupe  que  de  mon  devoir.  Je  dis,  Non."  He  spoke 
more  fully  still  in  favor  of  death  : — **  Uniquemeat 
occup^  de  mon  devoir,  convaincu  que  tons  ceux  qai 
ont  attent^  ou  attenteront  par  la  suite  ^  la  souver- 
aiot^  da  peuple,  m^ritent  la  roort — je  vote  pour  la 
mort."  Is  it  wonderful  that  this  should  have  been 
followed  by  a  **  sourd  murmureV*  (Hist.  Pari., 
vol.  xxiii.,  p.  144.)  The  justification  of  his  treason, 
suggested  by  Lord  Holland,  is  likewise  sanctioned 
by  the  observations  of  M.  Thiers  on  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  **  Oblig^  de  se 
rendre  supportable  aux  Jacobins  ou  de  p^rir,  le  doc 
pronon^a  la  mort  de  son  parent,  et  retourna  k  sa 
place  au  milieu  de  I'agitation  causae  par  son  vote. 
•  •  •  Le  plus  profond  et  le  plus  volontaire  abaisae- 
roent  ne  pouvait  ni  calmer  les  defiances  ni  oonjorer 
I'^haflbud."     (Thiers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  357.) 

Lord  Holland  does  not  profess  much  acquaintanoe 
with  the  northern  or  the  German  courts.  He  does 
full  credit,  however,  to  the  character  of  the  great 
Count  Bemstorff,  and  forcibly  describes  that  steady 
moderation  which  enabled  him  to  continue  strong 
in  consistency,  and  which  protected  him  from  the 
necessity  of  adopting,  like  so  many  other  contempo- 
raneoos  statesmen,  that  *'  pliancy  of  principle,  for 
which  history  will  withhold  from  their  exoesses  in 
prosperity,  the  honorable  excuse  of  fanaticism,  and 
from  their  sufferings  in  adversity,  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  martyrdom."  (P.  56.)  Under  his  wise 
administration  Denmark  prospered,  and  Lord  Hol- 
land is  fully  justified  in  stating,  that  **  theconmierce 
and  agriculture  of  the  country  advanced,  the  peo[de 
were  relieved  from  feudal  burthens  which  oppressed 
them ;  tranquillity  was  preserved,  justice  purely 
administered,  and  the  foreign  policy  conducted  in 
a  manner  creditable  and  even  glorious."  (P.  53.) 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered 
that  at  this  time  the  king  was  in  a  state  of  childish- 
ness approaching  to  insanity.  Papers  reqniring 
the  sign  manual  were  laid  before  him  rather  as  a 
medical  prescription,  to  occupy  his  mind,  than  as 
a  function  of  royalty.    Meantime,  so  jealous  was 
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Inb  of  his  own  righU,  that  fiading  a  f^por  bad  beeo 
tigoed  by  the  crown  prince  in  anticipation,  and 
before  it  had  been  aubroitted  for  hiaownaignature, 
OQ  the  next  occaaion  when  called  on  fur  the  aign 
Bianual,  '*  to  the  aurpriae  and  consternation  of  the 
courtiers,  he  signed  as  Christian  4*  Co.;  observing 
that  though  once  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  firm,  as 
be  now  discovered  that  he  was  reduced  to  be  a 
fMurtner  only,  he  wiahed  to  save  hia  associates  the 
trouble  of  adding  their  namea."  (P.  51 .)  At  Paris, 
where  it  was  the  fashion  to  undervalue  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  Scandinavian  race,  it  had  been  once 
reported,  with  witty  malice,  that  a  Danish  traveller, 
<m  being  asked  what  was  the  cordon,  bleu  of  Den- 
mark, anawered,  **  Monaieur,  le  Saint  E^sprit  du 
xoi  mon  raaitre,  est  un  Elephant,**  alluding  to  the 
first  order  of  Danish  knighthood.  An  anecdote 
fvren  us  by  Lord  Holland  aerves  to  prove  that  even 
in  the  case  of  their  sovereign,  Frederick  YL,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  Christian,  Uie  spirit  of  wit  might 
ttill  occasionally  inspire  the  heavy  animals  of  the 
Baltic.  The  partition  of  the  States  of  Europe  was 
regulated  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  by  the  number 
<»f  "  souls"  or  inhabitants  within  the  ceded  States. 
The  King  of  Denmark,  aa  we  know,  was  no  gainer 
by  theSe  changes.  On  taking  his  leave  at  Vienna, 
the  emperor  assured  him  kindly  of  the  universal 
regard  and  respect  which  he  had  acquired.  *'  Pen- 
dant votre  s^iour  ici  votre  Majesty  a  gagn^  toua  lea 
cceurs.'*  '*  Mais  pas  one  seule  ame,"  was  the 
ready  but  reproachful  rejoinder.  We  should  have 
wished  to  have  heard  more  of  the  Danes.  We 
have  ever  felt  a  reapdct  for  these  *'  English  of  the 
North,"  as  they  are  called ;  a  title  which  we  feel 
more  than  ever  willing  to  concede  to  them  at  a  time 
when  there  can  be  no  queation  concerning  their 
patriotism  and  courage,  whatever  difference  of 
c^inion  may  exist  between  diplomatists  and  the 
German  people  concerning  the  merits  of  the  cause 
in  which  these  noble  virtues  have  been  exhibited. 

The  warm  partiality  which  Lord  Holland  felt  at 
all  times  for  Spain  and  the  S{>aniards,  is  fully 
shown  by  the  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  Court  of 
Madrid,  its  princes,  and  its  statesmen.  This  par- 
tiality was  natural  in  the  biographer  and  critic  of 
the  great  dramatist  of  Castile;  in  one  who  had 
himself  not  only  gathered,  but  transplanted  to  our 
English  soil  some  of  the  sweetest  flowers  of  the 
Vega.  So  disposed  was  he  to  praise  all  that  was 
Spanish,  that  we  recollect  well  hearing  him  address 
to  a  French  military  diplomatist  an  energetic  pane- 
gyric on  the  prowess  of  the  Spanish  armies.  When 
defeated  in  his  argument,  as  his  friends  had  been 
in  their  battles,  Lord  Holland  closed  by  saying, 
*'  At  least  you  must  confess  that  no  troops  in 
Europe  can  make  such  marches  as  the  Spaniards." 
"  True,"  replied  tlie  Frenchman,  "  provided  they 
are  marching  in  retreat."  This  reply  was  conclu- 
sive, and  the  conversation  dropped. 

Undisguised  as  was  Lord  HolIand^s  partiality, 
he  could  not,  however,  create  patriots,  heroes,  or 
philosophers  out  of  the  materials  before  him  in  the 
Spanish  Royal  Collection.  We  may  be  assured, 
indeed,  by  our  guide,  that  we  are  under  the  gilded 
roofs  of  Madrid  or  Aranjuez.  But  the  manners  and 
morals  to  which  we  are  introduced  seem  below 
those  of  the  most  wretched  Venta,  and  the  food  to 
which  we  are  condemned  is  an  olla,  in  which  rancid 
oil  and  garlic  predominate.  The  judgment  on  the 
female  character  passed  by  Charles  III.,  in  reply 
to  the  confiding  simplicity  of  his  son,  is  better  given 
in  the  original  language  than  in  our  own — **  Carlos, 
Carlos,  que  tonto  que  ores.    Todas,  si  todas,  son 
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mitas."  (P.  73.)  This  seems  well-founded  oa 
Spanish  royal  experience,  for  we  find  little  in  the 
social  state  and  individual  characters  painted  by 
Lord  Holland,  at  variance  with  this  sweeping  de- 
nunciation. Nor  was  this  corruption  confined  to 
the  private  life  of  the  great.  Its  influence  extended 
to  affairs  of  stale ;  and  ministers  seem  to  have  been 
chosen  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  we  are  in- 
formed by  Juvenal  that  bequests  were  made  in 
Imperial  Rome.  Hence  the  most  stupendous 
ignorance  is  exhibited  even  by  ministers  of  some 
natural  shrewdness  of  capacity.  Lord  Holland 
assures  us,  on  conclusive  authority,  (P.  135,)  that 
in  documents  coming  from  the  office  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace,  then  foreign  minister,  the  Hanseatic 
towns.  Villas  Hanseaticas^  were  often  designated 
Islas  Asia/icas,  He  adds,  that  he  was  assured  that 
the  same  Godoy  was  for  some  time  at  the  head  of 
the  foreign  affairs  before  be  discovered  Prussia  and 
Russia  to  be  different  countries,  being  led  into  this 
mistake  by  an  economical  arrangement,  which  in- 
duced the  two  courts  to  club  for  an  ambassador. 
Yet,  with  these  disqualifications,  Godoy  continued 
the  ruler  of  Spain  for  years.  Though  ignorant  of 
many  things,  he  was  so  far  conscious  of  his  own 
deficiencies  as  at  times  to  select  his  instrun^'ents  of 
government  with  discretion.  To  him  Jovellanoa 
and  Saavedra,  both  considerable  men,  owed  their 
first  elevation.  Lord  Holland,  on.  the  whole, 
seems  to  have  considered  Godoy  friendly  to  Eng- 
land, having  entered  into  office  on  anti-Gall icaa 
principles.  But  constancy  and  good  faith  were  not 
the  attributes  of  his  time  or  class.  When  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  prince,  a  ri^ht  was  conferred  on  him 
by  patent  to  bear  before  him,  on  all  solemnities,  a 
ffolden  image  of  Janus  ;  and  this  ^*  santo  Iddio  a 
due  faccie"  was  not  an  inapt  emblem  of  his  policy 
and  that  of  too  many  others  of  greater  pretension. 
The  ignorance  of  Godoy  was  at  least  equalled  by 
the  coarseness  of  his  royal  master,  Charles  IV., 
who  is  justly  described  as  **  brutal,  silly,  and  cred- 
ulous," (P.  142.)  On  discovering  the  treachery  of 
his  son  Ferdinand,  which  amounted  nearly  to  trea- 
son, his  dignified  reply  to  the  prince  of  the  Asturias, 
protestations  of  innocence  was,  *^  Tti  mienles,  Fer- 
nando, tu  mientes ;  y  td  me  lo  pagards,  si,  Fer- 
nando, tu  me  lo  pagar&s !" 

The  dismissal  or  retirement  of  Spanish  ministers 
of  state  appears  at  times  accompanied  with  forms 
unknown  in  our  colder  regions.  The  disgraced 
minister  is  said  to  be  "jubilado,"  or  "regaled," 
as  Lord  Holland  translates  it.  We  know  not 
whether  Mr.  Fox  would  have  applied  the  term 
"  jubiladd"  to  his  dismissal  in  1783,  or  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  to  his  overthrow  in  1804.  Nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  the  latter,  however  orthodox,  would  have 
felt  his  resignation  more  palatable  if,  like  Jovella- 
noa, he  had  been  placed  in  strict  ecclesiastical 
custody,  and  been  condemned  to  study  his  catechism 
daily.    (P.  106.) 

It  is  interesting,  and  in  some  respects  instructive, 
to  find  how  often  in  these  pages  proofs  recur  of  the 
barbarous  policy  of  our  Roman  Catholic  penal  code. 
"  Every  one  conversant  with  the  modern  military 
history  of  Spain,"  observes  Lord  Holland,  '*  or 
with  good  society  in  that  country,  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  large  proportion  of  their  eminent 
officers  who  were  either  born  or  descended  from 
those  who  were  bom  in  Ireland."  (P.  79.) 
"  O'Reilly,  who  reacted  all  the  offers  of  Marshal 
Laudon,  made  to  him  when  prisoner  of  war,  to  in- 
duce him  to  engage  in  the  imperial  service,  (p. 
79,)  had  been  a  young  Irish  adventurer."    OTsr-  - 
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rel  is  classed  by  Lord  Holland  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  enlightened  party  which  proposed  to  itself, 
by  providing  against  political  abuses,  to  raise  Spain 
in  the  rank  of  European  States. 

Blake,  though  admitting  his  "mala  estrella,'* 
is  considered  by  Lord  Holland  an  accomplished 
soldier,  and  as  exercising  great  influence  over  his 
troops.  (P.  155.)  His  military  work  was  praised 
by  GJeneial  Foy — ^no  mean  authority.  Blake's 
wife  took  refuge  at  Plymouth  after  the  capture  of 
Coruna.  **  She  considered  herself  neglected  by 
our  government,  which  confirmed  all  the  jealousy 
a^inst  England  which  her  husband  derived  from 
his  Irish  origin."  Of  O'Donnel  (Abishal)  Lord 
Holland  speaks  less  favorably  :  "  He  retained  more 
of  the  nation  from  which  he  sprang,  than  of  that  in 
which  he  was  born  and  educated  to  arms.  He 
showed  greater  talent,  and  had  more  success,  than 
all  the  other  Spanish  generals;  but  he  was  un- 
steady, intemperate,  and  unreasonable,  and  regard- 
less of  truth  and  character.'*  (P.  159.) 

It  would,  however,  be  most  unjust  if,  from  what 
we  have  written  and  extracted,  we  were  understood 
to  suggest  or  to  countenance  the  supposition  that 
Spain,  at  the  period  described  by  Lord  Holland, 
did  not  produce,  or  that  it  does  not  now  contain, 
men  of  those  noble  and  manly  endowments,  and  of 
that  chivalrous  sense  of  honor  and  patriotism,  which 
form  the  genuine  Castilian.  We  hope  and  believe 
that  such  men  do  exist  at  present.  That  there 
were  many  such  in  the  times  described  by  Lord 
Holland  is  proved  by  the  pages  before  us.  Of 
these  Melchor  de  Jovellanos  was  a  bright  example ; 
and  we  feel  great  pleasure  in  extracting  Lord  Hol- 
land's description  of  his  character,  which  is  not 
only  interesting  in  itself,  but  aflfords  a  good  speci- 
men of  Lord  Holland's  style : — **  Jovellanos  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  an  early  period  of  life  by  his 
literary  productions  in  verse  and  prose,  his  taste 
in  the  arts,  and  his  extensive  knowledge  in  all 
branches  of  political  economy.  Great  as  were  his 
intellectual  endowments,  his  moral  qualities  were 
in  unison  with  them.  The  purity  of  his  taste  was 
of  a  piece  with  that  of  his  mind  ;  and  the  correct- 
ness of  his  language  a  picture  of  his  well  regulated 
life.  In  the  persuasive  smoothness  of  his  elo- 
quence, and  the  mild  dignity  of  his  demeanor,  one 
seemed  to  read  the  serenity  of  his  temper  and  the 
elevation  of  his  character."  (Pp.  90,  91.)  Yet 
this  man  was  condemned  to  the  dungeons  of 
Majorca ! 

Another  distinguished  man  was,  like  Jovellanos, 
a  native  of  the  Asturias.  Augustin  Argue! les  was 
an  early  visitor  to  England ;  he  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  our  language  and  literature,  very  un- 
common among  the  natives  of  the  Peninsula  ;  yet 
iie  was  jealous  of  our  country,  of  its  foreign  policy, 
and  even  of  our  great  captain,  to  whom  Spain  owed 
its  deliverance.  His  unblemished  integrity  and 
rare  disinterestedness  were  exhibited  to  the  very 
'Close  of  his  life,  when,  as  we  believe,  he  declined 
receiving  the  large  income  allotted  to  the  high 
office  which  he  filled  near  the  present  Queen  of 
Spain  during  her  minority.  He  had  to  sustain  se- 
vere trials  both  of  prosperity  and  of  misfortune ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  to  the  former  he  yielded,  and 
fell  a  victim.  He  was  tempted  by  the  intoxication 
4>f  popular  applause,  and  he  did  not  always  use  for 
the  best  purposes  the  almost  unlimited  ascendancy 
jgnnted  to  him  in  the  Cortes.  The  proceedings  of 
that  body  were  often  unwise,  and  sometimes  unjust. 
But  after  Arguelles  had  undergone  the  cruelties 
inflicted  by  Ferdinand;  after  a  confinement  of 


eighteen  months  in  an  unwholesome  prison  at 
Madrid ;  after  his  subsequent  imprisonment  in  an 
African  fortress — he  sought  and  found  an  asylum 
in  a  country  where  his  '*  consistency  of  principle, 
firmness  of  spirit,  and  austerity  of  virtue  in  public 
and  in  private,"  were  justly  appreciated.  In  this 
country  we  have  reason  to  know  that  the  great 
commander  towards  whom,  in  the  palmy  days  of 
political  triumph,  Arguelles  had  expressed  jealousy 
and  mistrust,  had  opportunities,  of  which  he  availed 
himself,  of  marking  his  discriminating  kindness  to 
the  political  exile,  and  in  contributing  to  bis  hap- 
piness and  contentment. 

This  notice  of  some  of  the  great  and  noble 
Spaniards  would  be  indeed  incomplete  if  all  men- 
tion were  omitted  of  one  as  well  known  and  de- 
servedly valued  in  our  home  circles  as  he  bad  been 
in  our  battle  fields.  The  nobler  characteristics  of 
the  Spanish  race  were  never  more  appropriately 
represented  than  by  Alava.  The  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  Wellington,  he  was  worthy  of  that  high 
distinction.  He  appreciated  it,  as  much  as  he  did 
his  name  of  Spaniard.  He  spoke  of  his  great 
commander  with  a  devoted  tenderness  which  seemed 
only  next  to  the  love  he  bore  his  country,  and  his 
young  queen.  Lord  Holland  was  well  qualified  to 
appreciate  bis  character,  which,  as  he  describes  it, 
and  as  we  recollect  it,  in  many  points  resembled 
his  own.  *'  Alava,"  he  tells  us,  (p.  159,)  '*  was 
impetuous  in  temper,  and  heedless  in  conversation ; 
but  yet  so  honest,  so  natural,  so  cheerful,  and  so 
afl^ectionate,  that  the  most  reserved  man  could 
scarcely  have  given  less  ofience  than  he  who  com- 
manded the  respect  of  so  many  by  his  intrepid 
openness  and  sincerity."  We  may  add  two  anec- 
dotes of  Alava,  which  are  highly  characteristic, 
and  which  will,  to  most  of  our  readers,  be  new. 
Sitting  at  table  near  a  member  of  Lord  Grey's 
government,  and  heartily  expressing  his  approval 
of  a  branch  of  policy  then  under  discussion,  he  sud- 
denly turned  round  and  exclaimed,  with  all  the  ve- 
hemence of  the  South,  "  But  you  must  not  think  I 
can  ever  prefer  this  government  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington — it  is  he  whom  I  love!"  At  a  later 
period,  when  about  to  take  leave  of  England,  ho 
visited  a  private  family,  where  he  had  been  received 
in  the  most  familiar  intimacy.  For  one  of  the 
young  ladies  of  that  family  the  old  soldier  and  min- 
ister had  always  manifested  an  aflTectionate  and 
parental  regard.  He  took  leave  with  emotion. 
Keturning  from  the  door  to  repeat  his  farewell,  be, 
for  the  last  time,  addressed  his  favorite  : — *'  You 
are  good,  you  are  young ;  your  prayers  will  be 
heard  ;  let  me  entreat  you,  for  my  sake,  when  yon 
kneel  to  God,  never  forget  a  prayer  for  my  queen." 
But  we  must  close  this  subject,  and  pass  to  the  last 
which  calls  for  our  attention. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  article,  we  noticed  two 
particularities  which,  though  they  add  to  the  force 
and  graphic  interest  of  Lord  Holland's  Reminis- 
cences, have  a  tendency  to  impair  that  calmness 
and  impartiality  which  are  indispensable  requisites 
in  a  historian.  We  pointed  out  his  irrepressible, 
but  somewhat  indiscriminating,  sympathy  for  mis- 
fortune ;  and  his  readiness  to  receive  with  undue 
favor  all  evidence  tendered  on  behalf  of  the  cause, 
or  the  persons,  who  interested  his  feelings.  Both 
these  influences  seem  to  have  been  brought  into 
play  in  dealing  with  the  character  of  Napoleon. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Lord  Holland  would  him- 
self have  denied  that  this  portion  of  his  work  was 
80  far  written  with  a  bias,  that  his  inclination  was 
to  convey  a  favorable  impression  of  one  whom  he 
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deemed  the  greatest  man  in  Europe.  We  do  not 
mean  to  sugfi^t  that  this  is  done  at  any  unworthy 
sacrifice.  Lord  Holland  never  seeks  to  palliate 
the  cruelty  of  Napoleon  in  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghein.  On  the  contrary,  be  affirms  *•  that  no 
discovery  that  he  can  conjecture  can  efface  the  stain 
that  guilt  left  on  the  French  government."  (P. 
225.)  Nor  does  he  condescend  to  give  the  weight 
of  his  authority  to  that  most  absurd  of  all  delusions, 
which  holds  up  to  mankind  the  military  ruler  of 
France  as  the  friend  of  civil  liberty  or  of  popular 
rights.  Though  called  by  Pitt  the  "child  and 
champion  of  Jacobinism,'*  Napoleon  never  exhib- 
ited any  filial  duty  towards  nis  parent;  against 
whom,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  ready  at  all  times 
to  enter  the  lists  and  to  do  battle.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  early  stages  of  his  life  he  spoke  revolution- 
ary language,  and  assumed  the  republican  garb. 
In  so  doing  he  bent  to  necessity,  spoke  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  wore  the  habit  of  the  day.  Nor  could 
he  otherwise  have  risen  to  power — great  as  was  his 
ambition,  and  commanding  as  was  his  genius.  His 
earliest  tendencies  were,  in  truth,  towards  author- 
ity and  despotism.  Even  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
his  dreams  led  him  to  calculate  whether,  with  an 
army  of  2000  men,  he  could  not  have  made  himself 
the  ;*  principe"  or  ruler  of  Italy.  (P.  210.)  If 
in  his  youth  he  had  embraced  any  democratic  con- 
victions, his  own  testimony  establishes  that  they 
were  soon  cast  aside.  We  doubt  whether  they 
were  ever  strongly  rooted.  Lord  Holland  informs  us 
thai,  **  by  Napoleon's  own  account  of  himself,  it 
was  in  Effypt  he  weaned  his  mind  from  the  re- 
publican illusions  in  which  his  early  youth  had 
been  nursed.  Those  who  knew  him  well  assured 
me  that  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution  had  estranged 
and  even  disgusted  him  with  democracy ;  he 
checked  every  tendency  to  revive  in  France,  or 
produce  elsewhere,  any  excesses  of  that  nature, 
from  a  conviction  that  the  evil  created  by  them  was 
positive  and  certain — the  ultimate  good  to  be  de- 
rived from  them,  uncertain  and  problematical." 
(P.  257.)  During  **  the  hundred  days,"  whatever 
approach  he  made  towards  popular  principles,  he 
made  under  compulsion — and  it  is  unquestionable 
that  he  hated,  and  perhaps  despised,  the  doctrinaires 
and  philosophers  with  whom  he  was  at  that  time 
reduced  to  make  terms,  regarding  them  as  much 
his  personal  enemies,  as  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
themselves.  Count  MoM  assured  Lord  Holland, 
on  the  authority  of  Napoleon  himself,  that  Napo- 
leon felt  great  apprehensions  lest  the  Republicans 
should  prevail ;  and  he  acknowledged  that  had  he 
but  foreseen  how  nmich  of  compliance  with  the 
democratic  party  would  have  been  required,  he 
never  would  have  left  Elba.  (P.  303.)  We  have 
dwelt  upon  this,  because  the  absurdity  of  connect- 
ing the  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  with  the 
cause  of  liberty — though  recognized  as  such  by 
rational  men — is  not  admitted  by  the  fanatical  and 
the  ignorant,  at  home  or  abroad.  It  appears  to  us 
the  most  irrational  of  all  attempts  at  imposture  in 
hero-worship.  If  there  be  a  class  who  are  desirous 
of  raising  temples  to  such  a  divinity,  let  them  do 
80  on  the  ground  of  his  military  genius  and 
achievements. 

Lord  Holland  admits  that  the  evidence  on  which 
be  writes  was,  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  word, 
cr  parte.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  was  therefore 
inadmissible.  Our  objections  go  more  to  the  credit 
than  to  the  competency  of  his  witnesses.  Lord 
Holland  describes  this  portion  of  his  work  to  be  no 
more  than  *'  a  transcript  of  some  hasty  and  ram- 


bling notes  taken  on  receiving  the  news  of  Napo- 
leon's death  in  1821."  (P.  187.)  The  generous 
attention  and  kindness  which  both  Lord  and  Lady 
Holland  had  shown  to  the  captive  of  St.  Helena, 
in  supplying  his  many  wants  and  lessening  the 
inevitable  trials  of  his  seclusion,  were  well  known 
and  justly  appreciated  throughout  Europe.  This 
kindness  on  their  part,  as  we  learn,  "  introduced 
them  to  the  society  of  those  who  openly  professed, 
or  sincerely  felt,  most  veneration  for  Napoleon  ;" 
and  we  are  informed,  that  it  was  from  the  conver- 
sation of  these  parties  that  Lord  Holland's  notes 
were  taken.  We  confess  we  cannot  but  feel  some 
mistrust  of  this  information  ;  not  so  much  from  a 
suspicion  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Lord  Hol- 
land's informants  to  mislead,  as  from  the  inevitable 
and  justifiable  consequences  of  their  respect,  grati- 
tude, and  affection  for  one,  who,  having  been  their 
monarch  and  their  hero,  was  finally  raised  to  the 
higher  dignity  of  being  made  their  martyr. 

We  do  not  therefore  feel  surprise,  if,  forewarned 
against  such  influences,  we  are  driven  to  refuse  our 
assent  to  some  few  of  the  judgments  of  Lord  Hol- 
land. We  are,  perhaps,  cold  and  phlegmatic,  and 
too  fearful  lest  any  false  enthusiasm  should  carry 
us  astray.  Lord  Holland  condemns,  as  cruel  and 
ungenerous,  the  confinement  of  Napoleon  at  St, 
Helena.  In  this  we  cannot  concur.  As  to  the 
want  of  those  courtesies  and  attentions  which  might 
have  alleviated  his  imprisonment  without  endanger- 
ing his  safe  custody — the  petty  torments  and  morti- 
fications, the  limitations  imposed  on  his  supply  of 
books  and  necessaries,  the  refusal  of  a  barren  title 
to  one  who  had  ruled  and  conquered  half  the  terri* 
tories  of  Europe,  and  with  whom  we  had  not  only 
fought  but  negotiated — all  this  was  inexcusable. 
There  was  exhibited,  throughout,  a  wretched  and 
pitiful  meanness,  as  well  as  a  want  of  common 
feeling,  disgraceful  to  all  concerned.  But  that 
Napoleon  should  have '  been  subjected  to  such 
restraints  as  were  indiftpeQsable  to  his  safe  custody, 
was  due  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind — more 
especially  after  his  escape  from  Elba  had  proved 
how  undeserving  he  was  of  further  confidence. 
Lord  Holland,  indeed,  justifies  this  breach  of  treaty 
obligations,  by  an  assertion  made,  on  the  authority 
of  an  anonymous  witness,  that  the  removal  of 
Napoleon  to  St.  Helena  had  already  been  ''  started 
and  discussed"  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  any  resolution  to  this  efiect  had 
ever  been  adopted.  A  supposed  negotiation  be- 
tween our  government  and  the  E^st  India  govern- 
ment, to  place  St.  Helena  under  the  control  of  the 
crown,  is  relied  upon  in  evidence  of  the  participa- 
tion of  England  in  this  design.  No  such  negotia- 
tion is  proved.  Nor  was  it  in  any  respect  requisite, 
even  for  the  imputed  purpose.  St.  Helena  con* 
tinned  under  the  authority  of  the  company  during 
the  whole  of  Napoleon's  captivity,  and  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  after  his  death.  It  was  only  on  the 
last  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter 
that  the  island  was  transferred  to  the  crown.  It  is 
true  than  an  act  of  Parliament  was  then  judged  to 
be  necessary  to  give  legality  to  his  detention  and 
to  authorize  his  treatment  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
With  this  view  the  56  Geo.  111.  c.  22  was  passed. 
In  the  statute  passed  concurrently  for  regulating  the 
intercourse  with  St.  Helena,  (c.  24,)  there  was  a 
clause  specially  saving  the  commercial  rights  of  the 
East  India  Company  ;  but  no  assent  of  that  corpora- 
tion seems  to  have  been  given  or  required.  Lord 
Brougham,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, stated  his  belief  that  on  tlie>  occasionr  of 
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"  seearin^  the  safe  cosfcody  of  the  person  of  Napo- 
leon opinions  would  be  almost  unanimous ;"  and 
he  added,  in  a  subsequent  explanation,  '*  that  no 
term  could  be  put  to  his  imprisonment,  except 
under  circumstances  which  it  was  impossible  to 
anticipate."  (Pari.  Debates,  toI.  xxx.,  pp.  210, 
911.)  Thus  the  whole  hypothesis  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  excusing  a  violation  of  engagement 
falls  to  the  ground ;  and  the  naked  fact  remains 
lliat  the  prisoner  of  Elba  had  disregarded  his  sacred 
obligations— and  that,  unless  effectual  measures 
were  resorted  to,  rendering  a  second  breach  of 
fiiith  impossible,  a  second  escape  or  an  attempt  to 
escape — with  all  its  calamities  to  Europe — was  far 
from  improbable. 

A  most  curious  method  of  raising  the  supplies 
was  resorted  to  by  Napoleon  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  outfit  for  the  great  Italian  campaign.  It  has 
been  justly  considered  a  mere  vulgar  error,  to 
ascribe  to  chance  events  of  which  we  a^  unable  to 
state  a  sufficient  cause.  But  in  this  instance  we 
find  that  chance,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
was  the  cause  of  events  the  most  important.  It 
appears  that  the  Directory  was  unwilling,  or  unable, 
to  supply  their  general  with  tlie  sum  he  required 
lor  himself  and  his  personal  staff.  AfVer  drawing 
on  the  funds  and  on  the  generosity  of  his  friends, 
he  resorted  to  Junot,  then  a  young  officeiTand  a 
frequenter  of  the  tables  of  play.  Napoleon  confided 
to  him  all  the  money  he  had  collected,  to  which 
Junot  added  the  price  of  his  own  silver-hilted 
•word.  He  was  directed  by  his  commander  to  risk 
the  whole — to  lose  or  so  to  increase  it  as  to  enable 
the  Italian  expedition  to  be  undertaken.  He  was 
promised  as  a  reward  the  appointment  of  aide-de- 
camp. Junot  won  an  amount  far  beyond  his  ex- 
pectation ;  but  on  reporting  his  success  he  was 
ordered  by  his  employer  to  return  and  try  his  for- 
tune once  more — ^to  double  or  to  lose  the  entire 
sum.  Fortune  was  again  favorable.  A  sum  of 
three  hundred  thousand  francs  was  won :  the  jour- 
ney was  accomplished,  the  command  assumed,  and 
the  splendid  victories  of  the  campaign  of  Italy  en- 
sued. Thus,  perhaps,  the  crown  of  the  Capsars 
may  be  said  to  have  depended  on  the  cast  of  a  die, 
and  the  independence  of  the  Pope  to  have  been  the 
result  of  drawing  *'  grande  ou  petite  figure."  (P. 
917.)  Never  has  there  been  another  game  played 
for  so  mighty  a  stake. 

It  is  almost  as  curious  a  hci  to  learn,  on  the 
authority  of  Murveldt,  the  minister  who  negotiated 
tjie  peace  of  Campo  Formiu,  that,  even  afler  Napo- 
leon had  signed  that  treaty,  contrary  to  his  in- 
structions, thus  giving  a  signal  proof  of  his  self- 
reliance,  he  should  have  been  offered  by  Austria  a 
safe  retreat  and  a  small  principality  in  Germany. 
(P.  242.)  How  little  it  oould  then  have  been 
anticipated,  that  the  soldier,  to  whom  so  paltry  a 
bribe  was  tendered,  should  within  a  few  short  years 
be  the  victor  at  Austerlitz,  should  plant  his  eagles 
on  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  become  the  son-in-law 
of  the  emperor ! 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  it  could  have  been 
possible  by  any  course  of  British  policy  to  have 
maintained  the  peace  of  Amiens.  M.  Gallois,  who, 
from  his  ability  and  his  honorable  independence, 
was  worthy  of  being  consulted  by  his  sovereign. 

Save  his  opinion  frankly:  ** England  might  have 
one  more  to  preserve  peace,  but  France  has  not 
done  all  shecould  to  obtain  it."  (P.  233.)  Napo- 
leon must  have  felt  the  insecurity  of  his  position 
arising  from  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  conti- 
nental  sovereigns.    They  could  hardly  sleep   in 


peace  whilst  the  Corsiean  sat  in  the  king's  gato, 
still  less  when  he  was  the  superior  of  kings  them- 
selves. He  therefore  felt  that  the  war  mnst  eome, 
and  that  it  was  better  to  meet  it  before  peace  had 
unnerved  his  army,  and  destroyed  his  means  of  at- 
tack and  defence :  **  111  faut  d'aillours,"  he  ob- 
served, *'  Tarm^e-— les  g^n^raux  ;"  and  he  feared 
he  might  lose  both  by  a  protracted  peace.  With- 
out stopping  to  examine  to  what  extent  this 
hostile  spirit  existed  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  the  government,  the  legislature,  and 
the  people  of  England  warranted  the  belief  which 
Napoleon  expressed  to  his  philosophic  counsellor, 
Gallois :  **  L*Angleterre  veut  absolument  la  guerre. 
Elle  I'aura."  He  was  probably  much  more  truth- 
ful when  he  added,  *'  quant  k  moi  j*en  suis 
ravi."  (P.  234.)  One  of  the  weaknesses  of  Napo- 
leon was  his  sensibility  to  the  abuse  contained  in 
the  English  journals.  What  Lord  Holland  terms 
*"  the  scurrility  of  the  newspapers,"  (p.  232,)  "  at 
that  period  created  a  constant  irritation  in  the  mind 
of  Napoleon,  and  contributed  to  accelerate  and  em- 
bitter the  rupture  between  the  two  countries." 
(P.  263.)  Mounier,  and  his  twelve  clerks,  em- 
ployed to  abridge  and  translate  from  our  daily 
papers  all  the  paragraphs  pointed  against  the  em- 
peror and  his  ftmily,  must  have  furnished  him  with 
an  abundance  of  means  to  perform  his  function  of  s 
self-tormentor.  How  great  a  mistake  was  it  to 
consider  that  the  public  journals  of  the  day  neces- 
sarily spoke  the  sense  of  the  people,  or  implied  tho 
assent  and  approval  of  Parliament  or  of  the  minis- 
try !  But  tlie  whole  course  of  these  events  proves 
how  great  a  responsibility  rests  upon  journalists. 
In  discussions  on  foreign  policy,  these  writers  aro 
freed  from  direct  or  legal  responsibility,  yet  from 
their  own  desks  they  possess,  and  sometimes 
exercise,  the  power  of  kindling  angry  passion 
which  can  only  be  extinguished  in  blood.  Napo- 
leon either  did  not  know,  or  would  not  admit,  thai 
the  feelings  as  well  as  the  interests  of  England 
were  eminently  pacific.  We  believe  them  to  be 
still  more  so  at  present. 

In  an  article  like  the  present  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  enter  at  any  length  upon  the  political 
career  of  Bonaparte  ;  nor  does  Lord  Holland  do  so, 
probably,  for  the  same  reason.  Some  of  his  state- 
ments are,  however,  so  important,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pass  them  over.  Talleyrand's  judgment 
on  the  errors  which  his  master  had  committed 
belongs  to  historv :  *'  He  committed  three  capitid 
faulu,"  the  diplomatist  observed,  *'and  to  them 
his  fall,  scarce  less  extraordinary  than  his  elevation* 
is  to  be  ascribed — Spain,  Russia,  and  the  Pope." 
(P.  317.)  to  these  Lord  Holland  justly  adds, 
*'  the  neglect  of  making  peace  afler  the  victories 
of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen  in  1813."  This  last  error 
was  admiUed  by  Napoleon  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Fazakerly :  *'  Je  me  croyais  asscz  fort  poor  ne 
pas  fairs  la  paix,  et  ie  me  suis  tromp^  ;  sans  cel4 
c'^tait  assurement  fe  moment  de  faire  la  paix.' 
(P.  319.)  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  also 
committed  a  similar  error  at  a  later  time.  Even  at 
Chatillon,  in  1814,  though  he  must  then  have  sub- 
mitted to  conditions  far  less  favorable  than  in  the 
previous  years,  he  might  have  preserved,  by  peace, 
an  imperial  crown,  and  possibly  have  transmitted 
to  his  ofilspring  a  noble  inheritance.  Mignet  con- 
siders that  the  sacrifice  required  at  that  timo 
was  too  great  to  have  been  acooiesced  in  by  Napo- 
leon or  by  France.  Lord  Holland,  who  had  seen 
the  official  papers  of  Caulincourt,  expresses  his 
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GoafideDoe  in  the  integrity  and  pacific  intentionc  of 
that  negotiator ;  he  admits,  however,  that  he  traced 
in  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  **  an  intention  of  not 
only  violating  faith  with  the  Allies,  bat,  in  case  of 
need,  of  disavowing  and  sacrificing  the  honor  of 
the  minister  who  was  serving  his  country  with 
zeal,  talent,  and  fidelity."  (P.  296.)  This  is  a 
atroag  condemnation  from  Lord  Holland,  and  it 
seems  deserved  ;  Napoleon  evidently  felt  it  difficult 
to  justify,  or  even  to  account  for,  his  conduct.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  from  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, that  when  asked  by  Captain  Usher  why 
he  had  not  made  peace  at  Chatiiloa,  after  some  in- 
conclusive assertions  of  the  faithlessness  of  his 
enemies,  he  ended  by  saying,  *'  et  d'ailleurs  j*avais 
de  rhuroeur !'' 

The  judgments  on  the  French  character  pro- 
nounced by  Napoleon  give  us  some  insight  into 
his  mode  of  government :  '*  Le  Fran^ais  aime 
r^galit^,  mais  il  ne  se  soucie  pas  beaucoup  de  la 
libert<^,'*  was  an  observation  made  at  Elba  to  the 
present  Lord  Fortescue.  Therefore  it  was  that  he 
gave  to  France  the  benefit,  and  to  the  world  the 
example,  of  the  Code  NapoMon,  and  yet  never 
ventured,  till  he  was  under  duress,  to  make  any 
real  approach  towards  free  institutions.  He  con- 
demns the  Directory,  *'  parcequMIs  ne  savent  Hen 
feirejouer  Timagination  de  la  nation."  (P.  243.) 
He  himself  therefore  endeavored,  in  all  things  and 
«t  all  cost,  to  dazzle  and  to  astonish.  His  attention 
to  the  corps  of  saoans  who  accompanied  him  to 
Egypt  was  intended  to  react  on  public  opinion, 
through  the  press  and  literature.  The  French 
soldiery  do  not  seem  to  have  participated  in  the 
respect  of  their  commander  for  this  learned  corps. 
On  the  contrary,  the  philosophers,  prosecuting  their 
march  mounted  on  asses,  are  said  to  have  been  the 
object  of  rather  irreverent  jests :  **  Voilk  b^te 
d'ane!"  the  soldiers  exclaimled  when  they  saw  a 


^,  and  "  Voila  nn  savant!"  when  they  over- 
took a  donkey.  The  same  desire  to  act  on  the 
imagination  dictated  those  '*  songs  of  triumph," 
the  boUetins  of  the  grand  army.  A  similar  experi- 
Bient  was  made,  in  his  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
when  he  tried  the  efifecu  of  his  scraps  from  Plu- 
tarch, and  appeared  in  the  character  of  Tbemisto- 
elea.  In  this  case  he  had  mistaken  his  man :  **  On 
the  impassive  ice  the  lightnings  played."  All  that 
•eeois  to  have  been  noticed  by  George  IV.  in  this 
meoMirable  letter  was,  that  he  had  begun  it  accord- 
ing to  etiquette.  '*  Altesse  Royale," — an  observa- 
tioa  somewhat  trivial,  but  not  the  less  character- 
istic. Lord  Holland  denies  that  Napoleon  ever 
actually  embraced  the  fiiith  of  Islamism,  or  affected 
to  do  so.  But  he  conformed  to  many  Mahometan 
ceremonies ;  and  in  some  of  his  public  documents 
and  interviews  he  adopted  a  form  of  speech  savor- 
ing of  the  Koran  and  of  the  East.  This  again 
was  '*  pour  &tre  jouer  Timagination." 

With  the  same  object  of  producing  a  startling 
efl^t,  and  to  obtain  power  or  reputation  under 
&lse  pretences,  Napoleon  condescended  to  resort  to 
the  vulgar  process  of  what  in  our  university  life  is 
called  **  cramming," — a  process  not  unknown,  we 
believe,  either  to  kings  or  statesmen.  Visiting 
Caen  with  Maria  Louise,  and  a  train  of  crowned 
heads  and  princes,  the  prefect,  an  old  friend,  hav- 
ing supplied  him  with  statistical  tables  of  the 
provinces,  he  observed,  *'  C^est  bon  ;  vous  et  moi 
isrora  biea  de  Tesprit  14  dessus,  domain  au  oon- 
•etl."  Accordingly  he  astonished  the  landed  pro- 
prietors bv  his  minute  knowledge  of  the  prices  of 
food  and  bad  cider»  and  other  produce.    (P.  315.) 
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There  was,  however,  no  n^oessitv  for  any  a^cta*-' 
tion  or  artifice  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  as  r6« 
garded  accuracy  and  knowledge  of  detail,  in  many 
or  perhaps  in  most  cases.  He  exhibited  to  some 
of  our  officers  at  Elba  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  nautical  affiiirs  which  amdzed  them.  Hie 
inquiries  were  unceasing,  and,  from  the  nature  of 
them,  must  have  led  in  some  instances  to  unflatter- 
ing replies.  When  on  board  the  Undaunted  he 
saw  the  crew  breakfasting  on  the  best  cocoa,  an 
anicle  which  at  that  time  would  have  been  m 
luxury  to  the  most  delicate  Parisian  beauty  :— 
**  How  long  have  your  seamen  had  this  allow- 
ance!" he  asked  of  Capt.  Usher.  "From  the 
commencement  of  your  imperial  Maieety's  conti- 
nental system,"  was  the  answer.  Napoleon  fnie 
silenced.  We  have  had  ourselves  further  evidence 
of  the  minute  accuracy  of  his  knowledge.  A  very 
gallant  Irish  officer  commanded  a  email  vessel  of 
war  efif  Elba.  Invited  to  the  Emperor's  table,  hie 
host  asked  his  birth-place.  On  finding  that  he 
came  from  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  "  Grande  et 
belle  fleuve  que  votre  Shannon!"  observed  the 
Emperor.  '*  Bot,"  he  added,  '*  it  is  ill-defended. 
Your  seaward  roadstead  ia  at  a  place  called  Tar- 
bert.  Your  batteries  are  commanded.  I  coul^ . 
have  landed  my  troops  out  of  reach  of  shot.  I 
eould  have  taken  yonr  batteries  en  reven,  and  have 
thrown  your  guns  (culbuti)  into  the  sea.  What 
then  would  have  become  of  your  vessels  lying  at 
anchor  and  laden  with  grain  for  the  army  in  the 
Peninsula?"  We  give  this  anecdote  on  the  ai»- 
tbority  of  the  gallant  oflk»r  to  whom  the  remark 
was  addressed,  and  who  by  his  own  local  knowl- 
edge bad  perfect  means  of  vouching  the  accuracy 
of  the  observation. 

Talleyrand  observes  of  his  master,  (p.  317,) 
<*  II  ^tait  mal  ^l^ve,"  and  had  but  very  little 
regard  for  truth.  Yet  he  assures  us  that  **  Cost 
incalculable  ce  qu'il  pioduisait;  plus  qu*aucua 
homme,  plus  qu'aucun  quatre  hommes,  que  j*ai 
jamais  connu.  Son  g^nie  ^tait  inconcevable.  Riea 
n'^galait  son  esprit,  sa  capacity  de  travail,  sa  facil- 
ity de  produire.  II  avait  de  la  sagacity  aussi.  Ce 
n*^ait  que  rarement  que  son  mauvais  judgment 
Temportait,  et  cMtait  tonjours  lorsqu'il  ne  s'^tait 
pas  donn^  le  tems  de  consulter  celui  d'autres  per- 
sonnes."  (P.  289.)  •  •  •  "  II  avait  le  ^en^ 
timent  du  grand,  mais  pas  du  beau."  (P.  200.) 
And  accordingly,  except  in  one  touching  instancei 
in  which,  however,  his  sterner  nature  ultimately 
resumed  its  empire,  we  see  nothing  that  bespeaks 
any  strength  or  refinement  of  feeling.  The  excep*" 
tional  case  to  which  we  allude  was  his  interview 
with  Josephine  before  the  divorce.  When  he 
represented  to  her  that  his  family,  his  ministers, 
*'  enfin  tout  le  monde,"  were  in  fiivor  of  a  divorce, 
and  concluded  by  asking,  **  Qu'en  dis  tu  doner 
oela  sera-t-iH"  the  reply  of  the  wife  was  ae 
eloquent  and  pathetic  as  love  and  serrow  could 
make  it :  **  Que  veux  tu,  que  j'en  dise!  Si  tee 
fr^res,  tes  ministres,  tout  le  monde,  sent  centre 
moi,  et  il  n'y  a  que  toi  seul  pour  me  d^fendre.'^ 
•  •  •  "  Tu  n'as  que  moi  pour  te  d^fendre," 
he  exclaimed  with  ennotion  :  **  Eh  bien !  tu  rem- 
porteras."  It  is  a  blot  which  can  never  be  effiu^ 
that  he  broke  this  engagement,  and  brought  himr 
self  to  cast  aside  the  only  tie  of  real  aflfectioo 
which  appears  to  have  bound  him  to  humanity.  It 
was  in  hanrnmy  with  his  character  to  have  rejected 
the  supplications  />f  the  attractive  and  exoelleet 
Queen  of  Prussia,  and  to  have  told  her  roughly, 
when  she  entreated  an  asylum  for  her  chikbree, 
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thai  Magdeburg  was  worth  one  hnndred  queens." 
But  to  have  thrown  off  the  woman  who  had  boen 
his  faithful  and  devoted  companion  in  his  early 
struggles,  and  during  all  the  Ticiesitudea  of  his 
varying  fortunes,  showed  a  hardness  of  nature 
which  we  cannot  pardon.  He  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  conscious  of  this.  To  M.  Gallois  he 
said,  **  Je  n'aime  pas  beaucoop  les  femmes,  ni  le 
jeu ;  enfin  rien ;  je  suis  tout  k  hit  un  etre  poli- 
tique." With  our  habits  and  feelings,  and  with 
examples  before  us  drawn  from  our  own  time,  we 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  that,  in  order  to  consti- 
tute the  character  of  **  a  happy  statesman,"  any 
more  than  that  of  a  *'  happv  warrior,"  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  affections  and  sympathies  should  be 
blunted  or  extinguished.  Elevation  of  mind  is 
inconsistent  with  any  such  unnatural  sacrifices, 
and  without  elevation  of  mind  true  political  great- 
ness cannot  exist. 

Lord  Holland  gives  us  some  insight  into  the 
intellectual  pursuits  of  Napoleon.  He  M'as  fond 
of  French  tragedy,  which  be  loved  to  read  aloud. 
We  cannot  agree  that,  because  he  admired  Zai're, 
he  must  therefore  have  admired  the  other  works 
of  Voltaire.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  the 
.  ttse  to  which  he  had  turned  the  pen  of  Greoffroy,  in 
furnishing  replies  to  the  Encyclopedists,  and  pai^ 
tioularly  to  him  whom  we  cannot  join  Lord  Hol- 
land in  calling,  *'  the  great  and  calumniated  philoso- 
pher of  Ferney,"  was  founded  upon  a  real  dislike. 
There  was  an  antagonism  between  the  genius  of 
the  two  men;  and  the  ".esprit  moqueur"  of  Vol- 
taire must  have  been  essentially  antagonistic  to 
one  who,  like  Napoleon,  was  mmiliar  with  the 
stern  realities  of  life.  He  condemned  Rousseau 
unreservedly.  **  A  conversation"  reported  by  Lord 
Holland  to  have  taken  place  between  Napoleon  and 
Stanislas  Girardin  is  full  of  interest.  "C'^uit 
on  m^chant  homme,  ce  Rousseau.  Sans  lui  la 
France  n'avait  pas  eu  de  revolution."  To  an  ob- 
servation made  by  Girardin,  that  he  had  not  been 
before  aware  that  Napoleon  considered  the  Revolu- 
tion so  unmixed  an  evil,  Napoleon  replied,  "  Ah 
vous  voulez  dire,  que  sans  la  revolution  vous  ne 
m'aurez  pas  eu.  Peut-etre — je  le  crois — mais 
missi  h  France  ne*en  seraU  elk  que  plus  heureuse  !  " 

His  favorite  studies  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
were  French  tragedy,  the  Odyssey,  and  the  Bible. 
We  are  informed  that  he  had  not  been  previously 
very  conversant  with  the  Old  Testament,  "  and  that 
be  was  surprised  and  delighted,  provoked  and  di- 
verted at  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  some  pas- 
sages, and  what  appeared  to  him  the  extravagance 
and  absurdity  of  others."  (P.  306.)  There  seems 
to  have  been  in  his  mind  a  strange  combination  of 
religious  convictions  with  thoughts  of  a  different 
nature.  The  former  appear  to  have  predominated, 
and  to  have  acquired  strength,  as  he  advanced  in 
life,  and  experienced  misfortune.  At  Fontainebleau 
he  stated  as  a  final  reason  against  suicide  :  "  Je  ne 
suis  pas  entidrement  Stranger  k  des  id^es  r^ligieus- 
es. "  He  refused  to  admit  the  admin  istration  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  as  pa^rt  of  the  ceremonial  of  his 
coronation,  because  he  considered  "that  no  other 
man  had  a  right  to  say  when  or  where  he  (Napo- 
leon) would  take  the  Sacrament,  or  whether  he 
would  take  it  or  not."  It  is  singular  that  he 
should  have  entertained  this  feeling  some  years 
before  the  British  Parliament  relieved  the  most 
religious  country  in  Europe  from  the  disgrace  and 
impiety  of  the  sacramental  test.  The  imperial 
eaptive  in  his  latter  moments  was  not  likely  to  have 
derived  much   guidance  or  consolation  from  the 


two  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  who  formed  part 
of  his  establishment.  Perhaps  they  were  sent  ia 
vengeance  for  the  Pope*s  imprisonment  at  Fontaine- 
bleau. They  were  so  utterly  ignorant  that  one  of 
them  described  Alexander  the  Great  as  the  most 
fortunate  of  Roman  generals.  We  have  not  suffi- 
cient means  provided  in  this  work,  or  elsewhere, 
to  enable  us  to  decide  whether  his  mind  did  ulti- 
mately embrace  a  full  religious  conviction,  and 
whether  in  his  decaying  strength  he  was  supported 
by  religious  consolations.  We  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve what  we  earnestly  desire.  If  he  died  a 
Christian,  we  may  most  truly  add,  in  the  verses  of 
Manzoni : — 

-  pid  snperba  altezza 


Al  disonor  del  Uolgota 
Giammai  dod  si  chind. 

We  now  close  this  article,  which  has  been  pro- 
tracted beyond  our  proposed  limits.  But  we  have 
found  the  intrinsic  interest  and  importance  of  the 
book  increase  as  we  proceeded.  We  approached 
our  task  with  much  curiosity,  and  with  most  favor- 
able anticipations.  We  have  read  the  volume  with 
gratification,  and  with  instruction.  We  have 
pointed  out  where  we  dififer.  We  have  done  so 
respectfully,  but  with  freedom.  We  felt  ourselves 
the  more  authorized  to  take  this  course,  because  the 
book  can  well  affiird  to  abide  by  the  results  of  ex- 
amination, and  also  because,  m  performing  our 
duty  with  honest  frankness,  we  are  following  the 
course  that  Lord  Holland  himself  would  have  most 
approved. 
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[We  have  gathered,  from  the  leading  papers,  articles 
which  are  of  great  interest  to  the  world.] 

From  tht  Morning  Chronicle,  17  Febk 
If  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Dresden 
have  hitherto  failed  to  attract  in  this  country  the 
attention  which  negotiations  of  such  importance 
might  seem  to  deserve,  it  is  assuredly  not  from  any 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  German 
people.  It  is  impossible  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
political  combinations  of  the  races  which  occupy 
the  centre  of  Europe;  and  however  great  may 
have  been  the  disappointment  of  those  who  believed 
that  the  liberties  of  Germany  would  be  eventually 
secured  by  the  revolutions  of  1848,  yet  few  would 
be  willing  to  recognise  the  failure  of  the  democratio 
movement  as  a  fait  accomvU,  and  to  abandon  all 
hopes  of  the  constitutional  development  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  Notwithstanding  the  proverbial  indif- 
ference of  an  insular  people  to  the  politics  of  the 
Continent,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  events 
of  the  last  three  years  have  been  Without  their  in- 
fluence upon  English  opinion.  It  may  be  that  the 
faults  and  shortcomings  of  the  popular  party  have 
been  exaggerated  by  hasty  criticism,  and  possibly, 
in  some  cases,  the  rude  energy  by  which  anarchy  has 
been  suppressed  has  been  extolled  as  the  height  of 
political  wisdom.  The  security  of  our  own  political 
system  may  have  led  us  to  presume  too  confidently 
that  authority  is  necessarily  founded  upon  law,  and 
to  question  the  right  of  resistance.  But  in  spite 
of  this  manifest  bias,  and  of  the  innumerable  exag^ 
gerations  which  tend  further  to  pervert  public 
opinion,  we  should  be  loth  to  conclude  that  those 
who  believe  in  the  principles  of  constitutional 
government  confine  to  these  islands  exclusively  the 
application  of  their  political  faith.  If  it  were  so,  it 
would  be  a  point  of  selfishness  and  hnmiliatioiL 
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which  this  country  nerer  before  attained,  under  its 
weakest  government  or  under  its  most  corrupt 
rulers.  There  is,  however,  no  foundation  for  such 
a  supposition.  There  is  still  the  same  wish  to  de- 
fend national  independence  and  popular  liberty 
which  in  former  days  armed  this  country  against 
Louis  XIV.  and  against  Napoleon  ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  Uiat  the  struggles  of  the  popular 
party  during  the  recent  rcToluiioos,  though  often 
unfairly  judged,  have  met  with  a  sympathy  not  the 
less  sincere  for  being  expressed  with  calmness  and 
discrimination.  And  although,  so  far  as  the  afiairs 
of  Germany  are  concerned,  the  difficult  complica- 
tions which  surround  the  political  questions  of  that 
country  appear  at  first  sight  to  defy  the  most  labo- 
rious criticism,  yet  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  Ger- 
many is  at  the  present  moment  the  scene  of  a  con- 
test between  the  principles  of  popular  right  and 
despotic  authority.  The  events  of  the  last  few 
weeks  have  only  ceased  to  interest  us  because  they 
have  led  to  the  apparent  reestablishment  of  the 
principles  which  were  subverted  by  the  revolution, 
and  which  were  openly  disavowed  by  every  govern- 
ment in  Germany. 

The  meagre  accounts  of  the  Dresden  Conferences 
which  we  gather  from  the  continental  journals,  are 
sufficient  to  show  how  completely  have  been  frus- 
trated whatever  expectations  were  formed  of  the 
Congress  of  the  German  States.  Nominally  sum- 
moned to  revise  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  to 
settle  the  urgent  questions  which  had  threatened 
Grermany  with  civil  war,  the  functionaries  congre- 
gated in  the  Saxon  capital  have  as  yet  in  no  respect 
nilfilled  the  objects  for  which  they  were  assembled. 
Various  schemes  have,  we  are  told,  been  brought 
forward,  with  a  uniform  want  of  success.  The 
fundamental  changes  proposed  by  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  the  mode  of  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  Confederation,  have  encountered  an  active  re- 
sistance from  the  secondary  kingdoms— an  opposi- 
tion which  has  hitherto  proved  efficacious,  not  from 
any  absence  of  harmony  between  the  two  great 
powers,  but  because  every  change  which  they  rec- 
ommended was  received  in  the  spirit  of  absolut- 
ism. The  reforms  which  they  suggested  were  in 
every  way  opposed  to  the  popular  feeling,  and,  as 
they  failed  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  petty 
sovereigns,  they  were  of  necessity  abandoned. 
Nothing,  therefore,  remains  but  to  return  to  the 
forms  of  the  Diet,  as  established  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  the  subsequent  Federal  acts.  Suppos- 
ing, however,  the  Diet  to  be  permanently  rein- 
stated, it  is  to  be  expected  that  it  will  be  at  least 
•8  meddlesome  and  tyrannical  as  it  was  under  the 
system  of  Metternich,  inasmuch  as  the  newly-ac- 
quired energy  of  a  reactionary  government  is  more 
reckless  and  more  dangerous  than  a  long-estab- 
lished and  cautious  government  of  repression. 
There  are  not  wanting  indications  of  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  attempted  to  regulate  the  internal  affairs 
of  German  V.  The  Electorate  of  Hesso,  tha  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  and  the  Hanse  Towns  have  already 
received  Austrian  garrisons,  which  must  be  ascribed 
much  more  to  considerations  of  politics  than  of 
strategy.  The  policy  of  Vienna  seems  to  consist 
in  msuting  a  great  military  demonstration  in  the 
west  and  north  of  Germany,  so  as  to  completely 
overawe  the  democratic  party,  whose  strength  lies 
in  those  more  civilized  portions  of  ilie  Confedera- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  tlie  presence  of  Prussian 
troops  in  these  operations  reveals  the  good  under- 
standing which  subsists  between  the  two  courts. 
Prince  Schwaizenborg  and  M.  Manieuffel  have 


had  the  singular  merit  of  discovering  the  simplest 
form  of  government  by  physical  force,  and  the  fine 
and  chivalrous  armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia  are 
made  the  instruments  of  this  most  discreditable 
policy.  As  yet,  these  arrangements  possess  only 
a  temporary  character,  but,  in  the  rumored  pro- 
posal to  create  a  federal  army  under  the  joint 
direction  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  we  may  trace  a 
disposition  to  persist  in  the  course  which  has  been 
entered  upon.  The  only  object  of  such  an  institu- 
tion would  be  to  serve  as  a  police  force  in  the 
minor  states,  to  check  the  development  of  any 
opinion  hostile  to  the  supremacy  of  physical  force, 
and  to  establish  military  government  on  the  luins 
of  those  constitutions  which  have  hitherto  escaped 
the  consequences  of  the  general  reaction. 

There  is,  indeed,  but  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  triumph  of  the  Austrian  diplomacy  over 
Prussia,  combined  with  the  dangerous  influence  of 
Russia,  has  induced  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  adopt 
fully,  and  without  reservation,  in  its  domestic  as 
well  as  in  its  foreign  relations,  a  system  of  reaction. 
If  the  Confederation  remains  unaltered  in  its  con- 
stitution, but  is  made  to  include  the  non-German 
provinces  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  it  is  obvious  that 
an  enormous  addition  of  strength  will  be  given  to 
Austrian,  and  therefore  to  absolutist  infiuence, 
which  must  at  once  preponderate  in  the  government 
of  the  Confederation  from  the  absence  of  any  coun- 
tervailing power.  Whatever  might  be  the  final 
result,  the  immediate  effect  would  be  the  political 
subjection  of  the  free  States  of  Germany  to  the  un- 
intelligent barbarism  of  Eastern  Europe,  directed 
by  a  Viennese  bureaucracy.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
believe  that  such  a  system,  however  sanctioned  by 
treaties,  or  guaranteed  by  imperial  alliances,  would 
be  of  long  duration.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  ac- 
cession of  these  Sclavonian  populations,  by  national 
feeling  and  tradition  inveterately  hostile  to  the  Ger- 
man race,  and  possessing  no  other  than  a  purely 
military  organization,  would  be  full  of  danger  to 
the  Confederation.  It  would  immeasurably  in- 
crease the  means  of  aggression  possessed  by  the 
two  governments  which  the  German  people  have 
least  reason  to  trust.  It  is  hardly  to  be  anticipated 
that  the  other  European  powers  which  were  co-sig- 
natories of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  will  readily  acqui- 
esce in  a  change  so  immediately  affecting  the  po- 
litical equilibrium  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  the 
resources  of  the  Sclavonian  crown-lands  have  been, 
and  may  again  be,  made  use  of  for  the  defence  of 
Germany,  and  that  they  are,  to  that  extent,  of 
advantage  to  the  Confederation ;  but  a  political 
union  with  these  countries  would  be  alike  danger- 
ous, for  the  time,  to  the  independence  and  to  the 
civilization  of  Germany.  Whether  it  is  also  in- 
tended to  include  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom is  more  doubtful,  for  it  would  completely 
alter  the  political  relations  of  a  country  in  which 
France  has  always  professed  an  interest,  and  fol- 
lowed a  distinct  policy.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
these  points  cannot  be  determined  merely  as  Ger- 
man questions.  If — which  we  should  be  unwilling 
to  predict — the  plenipotentiaries  at  Dresden  should 
agree  upon  these  questions,  no  valid  or  practical 
results  can  be  obtained  without  the  approval  of 
those  by  whose  guarantee  the  present  territorial 
distribution  of  Europe  subsists. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  speculate 
upon  that  which,  after  all,  is  but  a  remote  contin- 
gency.,   There  is,   however,  no  doubt  that  the 
project  is  seriously  entertained,  and  that  its  authors  ' 
have  succeeded   in  obtaining  the  support  of  the  - 
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majority  of  (he  Conf^ress  at  Dresden.  But  if  we 
disregard  the  consideration  whether  it  will  eter  be 
carried  out  or  not,  it  is  still  <if  some  importance  as 
a  proof  of  the  influence  which  predominates  in  the 
conferences,  whilst  the  nimors  of  an  expected  pro- 
test from  France  point  to  th^  quarter  from  which  a 
serious  opposition  is  anticipated.  At  the  same 
time  the  interpretation  which  we  have  put  upon  the 
proceedings  <»f  Austria  in  Germany  is  strongly 
corroborated  by  the  indications  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  that  power  against  Switzerland  and  Pied- 
mont— both  of  them  popular  governments,  and, 
therefore,  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  Prince  Schwar- 
senberg.  An  intervention  is  talked  of  in  the 
ease  of  the  former,  and  an  Austrian  army  is 
already  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia.  The  pretext  in  either  case  is  the 
aame^— the  danger  arising  from  the  presence  of 
political  refugees.  When  such  measures  are  con- 
templated, and  when  such  threats  are  held  out  to 
independent  states,  we  may  well  fear  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.  The  worst  revolutionary  lead- 
ers never  preached  a  doctrine  more  dangerous  than 
that  which  is  practised  by  the  professed  friends  of 
order.  Could  it  be  successfully  applied,  it  would 
be  more  intolerable  than  anarchy.  Happily,  the 
law  of  progress  is  independent  of  the  wills  of  the 
roost  determined  statesmen.  Individual  obstinacy  or 
ignorance  may  create  a  vast  amount  of  human  mis- 
ery, but  they  can  neither  triumph  over  right  nor 
arrest  the  political  progress  of  nations. 

From  ihe  Journal  das  DeliaU,  15  Feb. 
The  conference  of  Dresden  is  on  the  point  of 
eoming  to  an  important  resoIution-^-a  resolution 
which  we  have  foreaeen,  and  which  is  of  the  high- 
est interest  to  our  policy  in  our  relations 'with  Ger- 
many and  with  Italy.  We  think  we  may  affirm 
that  the  demand  made  by  Austria  to  enter  into  the 
Germanic  confederation  with  all  her  Sclavonic  and 
Italian  possessions,  has  been  consented  to  by  Prus- 
sia, and  even  by  the  greater  number  of  the  second- 
ary states  of  Germany ;  and  the  assent  of  those 
which  still  hesitate  will  doubtless  soon  follow. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  will  not  oppose  this  trans- 
formation of  the  Germanic  confederation,  and  the 
protests  which  France  may  make,  with  or  without 
the  eooperation  of  England,  will  not  probably  stop 
the  definitive  adoption  of  the  proposition  of  the 
Austrian  cabinet.  What,  however,  will  France 
and  England  do?  In  our  opinion,  in  spite  of  the 
consent  of  the  middling  and  the  petty  states  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  adhesion  of  Russia,  they  cannot 
accept  purely  and  simply  the  new  Germanic  con- 
federation as  it  is  now  to  be  organized  at  Dresden  ; 
they  must  claim  the  maintenance  of  the  law  of 
nations  as  created  by  the  treaties  of  1815,  and 
oppose  the  interpretation  given  to  those  treaties  by 
.  the  two  great  German  powers.  The  treaties  of 
.  1815  laid  down  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Ger- 
manic confederation,  as  they  did  those  of  France. 
It  is  not  permitted  to  one,  two,  three,  or  more  of 
the  powers  who  signed  them  to  modify  them  at 
will.  They  are  a  work  common  to  all,  and  any 
•  changes  to  be  made  in  them  mnst  also  be  a  common 
work.  That  is  a  principle  which  it  is  essential  to 
maintain.  With  regard  to  France  and  England, 
moreover,  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  principle; 
it  also  regards Hhe  maintenance  of  their  traditional 
and  national  policy.  The  policy  of  England  pre- 
«  acribes  to  her  to  oppose  any  decisive  preponderance 
in  Italy.  The  preponderance  of  Austria  will  not 
•ttit  her  any  more  than  that  of  France.    Already, 


since  1815,  Anstria  has  dominated,  or  neady  m^ 
beyond  the  Alps;  she  rules  there  by  her  poeaev^ 
stons  and  by  her  relationship  with  the  Grand  Dudiy 
of  Tuscany  and  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  and  her  in* 
fluence  will  be  materially  increased  by  the  a<kni8- 
sion  of  her  Italian  possessions  into  the  Germanie 
confederation.  Can  England  be  satisfied  with  this! 
The  interest  is  much  greater  and  more  immediate 
for  France ;  setting  aside  all  question  of  rival  infii]»> 
ence,  there  is  here  a  paramount  question  of  safety. 
If  Italy  is  politically  transformed  into  a  proviaee 
of  the  Germanic  confederation,  it  is  no  longer  with 
Austria  alone  that  France  will  have  to  do,  in  the 
event  of  any  motive  causing  an  Italian  war,  but 
with  the  whole  of  Germany ;  a  war  on  the  Alps 
would  necessarily  lead  to  one  on  the  Rhine.  This 
consequence  alone  is  enough  to  show  all  its  gravitjR. 
It  is  said  that  the  government  of  the  republic  pro- 
tests at  Berlin  and  at  Vienna,  and  it  is  thought  that 
E^land  is  doing  as  much.  Whatever  doubts  may 
have  ariaen  on  thia  aubject  appear  to  have  been 
removed  by  recent  explanations  between  the  two 
governments.  But  what  will  be  tiie  result  of  these 
protests,  if  it  be  true,  as  stated,  that  Austria  and 
rrussia  are  resolved  to  pay  no  attention  to  them, 
and  to  conclude  their  new  arrangement  of  the  con- 
federation ?  No  one  in  France  can  be  mistaken  on 
this  point.  Austria,  before  the  revolution  of  Feb- 
ruary, would  never  have  undertaken  such  a  scheme, 
or,  if  she  had  attempted  it,  she  would  have  failed 
in  it.  The  reason  is  that  France  then  had  a  gov^ 
ernment  with  which  Europe  knew  that  she  ought 
treat,  and  to  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  sire 
an  account.  When  pretensions  of  a  nature  auon  as 
those  which  Austria  now  raises  are  put  forward, 
they  present  numerous  difiloulties,  and  tSett  pow- 
erful and  varied  interests.  A  well-establibhed  and 
well-conducted  government  knows  how  to  combat 
those  difiioolties,  and  to  make  apparent  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  success  of  the  pretensions.  This  nn- 
measured  and  unnatural  extension  of  the  Germanie 
confederation  cannot  benefit  any  power  in  Europe 
except  Austria.  It  may  secure  her  rule  in  Italy, 
but  it  cannot  secure  the  peace  of  Europe,  for  it 
ohanges  the  balance  of  power,  and  may  lead  to 
conflicts.  When  they  shall  present  themsehres, 
will  the  republic  have  a  government,  a  policy,  and 
a  diplomacy  capable  of  preventing  auch  a  perturb»> 
tionl    God  grant  it  may  ! 

From  the  Timet,  17  PA. 

It  is  now  certain  that  both  France  and  England 
have  protested  against  the  demand  of  Austria  to  the 
indiscriminate  admission  of  the  whole  of  her  pos- 
sessions into  the  Germanie  Confederation.  It  is 
even  stated  that  those  two  powers  have  communi- 
cated notes  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
that  they  are  making  every  eflfort  to  bring  it  over 
to  their  opinion. 

The  following  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  r^ 
umi  of  tlie  reasons,  founded  on  national  law,  and 
alleged  by  the  two  powers : — 

The  Grermanic  confederation  was  constituted  by 
the  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna — that  is  to  say, 
by  all  the  European  powers  deliberating  and  aeting 
in  common.  Not  only  were  the  forms  and  means 
of  government  of  the  confederation  regulated  hj 
that  act,  but  also  its  elements — that  is,  the  stales 
of  whk;h  it  waa  composed  by  attributing  to  es/ch 
one  a  participation  corresponding  to  its  extent  snd 
population.  Hence  it  follows  tliat  the  eonfrdera- 
tion  cannot  extend  itself  either  wholly  or  partially, 
change  its  limits,  or  alter  its  manner  of  existenoey 
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wiffaout  such  changes  being  deliberated  on  in  the 
sosecnbly  of  the  same  powers  that  constituted  it. 
The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  the 
eonsent  of  the  Emperor  of  Rossis  being  demanded. 
What  reason  is  there  that  the  consent  of  the  two 
other  p<}wers  has  not  been  also  asked  ? 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  language  of  the  nu- 
merous diplomatists  at  Dresden  during  the  confer- 
ences, these  protests  will  have  no  influence  OTer  the 
tesolutions  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  These  last 
maintain  that  the  Germanic  confederation  is  a/ree 
jte/e,  independent,  like  any  other ;  that  it  has  the 
right  of  extension  and  of  modification,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  dianging  the  interior  demarcations  of 
its  states,  of  uniting  several  in  one — in  a  word,  of 
doing  whatever  best  suits  it,  provided  its  acts  have 
<Nily  reference  to  its  internal  organization,  without 
the  other  European  powers  having  the  right  to 
intervene,  oppose,  or  protest ;  and  that  the  only 
thing  required  is  the  consent  of  all  the  states  of 
which  the  confederation  is  oomposed.  This  pre- 
tension is  founded  on  the  14th  article  of  the  final 
act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  is  alleged  that 
if  Austria  and  Prussia  have  communicated  their 
projects  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia— if  they  have 
asked  his  advice  or  consulted  with  him,  it  is  only  a 
simple  act  of  courtesy,  of  which  neither  England 
nor  France  has  any  right  to  avail  herself.  That  act 
f»f  courtesy  was  due  to  the  emperor  from  gratitude 
for  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  Grermany  by  his 
intervention  in  the  dissensions  which  divided  the 
two  great  powers ;  and,  it  is  asked,  is  it  not  to  that 
intervention  that  Europe  owes  the  maintenance  of 
peace  which  even  so  recently  was  on  the  point  of 
Deing  disturbed  ? 

The  general  opinion  also  is,  that  the  efforts  of 
England  will  have  no  influence  in  changing  the 
decisions  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  These  two 
governments  enjoy,  it  is  feared,  but  little  influence 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Whether  justly  or  otherwise, 
it  is  too  true  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  considered 
there  as  the  promoter  of  the  catastrophes  which 
have  disturbecl  Europe  during  the  last  three  years. 
The  French  republic,  with  or  without  the  presi- 
dent, is  believed  to  be  equally  uninfluential. 

It  is  thus  looked  on  as  probable  that  the  final 
result  of  the  conferences  of  Dresden  on  that  point 
will  be  in  conformity  with  the  pretensions  of  Aus- 
tria ;  and  it  is  anxiously  inquired  how  England 
and  France  (the  latter  particularly)  can  give  their 
assent. 

The  introduction  into  the  Germanic  confederation 
of  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  possessions,  will  give 
to  Austria  an  irresistible  preponderance  in  the 
affiiirs  of  Germany.  Austria  will  more  than  ever 
extend  her  influence  over  the  secondary  and  the 
petty  states,  for  she  alone  will  be  able  to  protect 
and  defend  them  efliciently  ;  as  she  will  also  have 
the  power  of  ruining  and  destroying  them.  Prussia 
will  play  but  a  poor  part  after  the  development  of 
the  authority  and  the  credit  of  her  rival. 

That  arrangement  secures,  for  the  future,  to 
Austria  the  domination  of  Italy.  This  interests 
England  in  particular.  England  has  never  had  but 
one  policy  as  regards  Italy  ;  this  policy  consists  in 
maintaining  the  rivalry  of  Austria  and  of  France  in 
that  country,  in  opposing  them  constantly  one  to 
the  other,  in  restraining  one  by  means  of  the  other, 
and,  if  necessary,  in  supporting  the  weaker  against 
the  stronger.  Such  has  been  alwajrs  the  policy  of 
England.  This  policy  was  wise,  and  advantageous 
£»lier.  A  deviation  had,  however,  taken  place  in 
1815;  too  much  had  beien  granted  to  Austria. 
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What  now  is  about  to  occur  is  dtfiferent.  Frenolt 
influence  will  be  completely  efilaced  in  presence  of 
Austria.  This  inevitable  result  is,  at  this  moment, 
more  than  at  any  other  period,  dangerous  to  English 
interests,  the  authority,  the  power  of  Austria, 
being  henceforth  invincible  in  Italy,  strengthened^ 
as  it  will  be  if  necessary,  by  all  Germany.  Aus- 
tria can  ofl^er  to  Germany  a  system  of  industrial  and 
commercial  confederation  which  will  open  to  hot 
at  the  same  time  ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Med* 
iterranean,  and  the  Adriatic.  It  is  impossible  to 
predict  what  fatal  consequences  to  the  commeroO 
of  Great  Britain  may  ensue  at  some  future  period 
not  far  removed  in  consequence  of  such  an  arrange* 
ment. 

l%e  consequences  of  such  an  arrangement  wiH 
be  still  more  disastrous  for  France.  This  powet 
has  great  need  of  Italy.  Italy  in  the  hands  of 
Austria  causes  the  enfeebling  of  France  and  thi 
ruin  of  her  entire  secular  and  national  policy; 
Austria  will  in  fine  drive  France  from  beyond  tho 
Alps,  and  French  influence  will  be  forevet  de'> 
stroyed  in  Italy.  It  becomes  necessary  for  her  to 
adopt  a  resolution.  And  remai^k  well  the  skill 
displayed  by  Austria  in  her  plans.  By  incorporal- 
ing  Italy  with  the  Germanic  confederation  shd 
derives  France  of  all  possibility  of  recovering  that 
influence  which  she  will  have  thus  lost.  Franco 
can  no  longer  declare  war  against  Austria  without 
havine  a  war  at  the  same  time  with  the  Germanio 
confederation.  If  she  makes  an  attack  against 
Italy,  she  most  at  the  same  time  defend  herself  on 
the  Rhine.  Austria  consequently  strikes  a  blow 
against  France  from  Which  she  can  never  recover, 
mit  France  has  only  to  blame  herself.  She  agi* 
tated  all  Europe  by  her  tevolution  of  February  in 
1848;  shb  disturbed  Italy  and  Germany.  Ger* 
many,  restored  to  order,  is  establishing  herself  in 
Italy,  and  is  making  such  an  arrangement  as  will 
render  her  secure  against  France  and  her  revolu* 
tions.  A  melancholy  but  inevitable  consequence 
of  errors  and  faults  in  which  this  country  has 
fallen,  so  remarkable  for  her  intelligence  and  cour- 
age, and  so  fertile  in  resources !  What  is  to  be 
the  result  of  all  this  ?  How  far  will  Great  Britain 
and  France  carry  their  opposition  ?  Will  the  pro- 
tensions  of  Austria  produce  a  war  ?  Will  Great 
Britain  and  France  act  in  common  to  the  end! 
Those  are  the  questions  which  are  asked  here,  and 
nobody  can  undertake  to  resolve  them. 

Feom  tiM  Times,  18  f^ 
The  fbrmal  proposal  now  made  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  at  the  conference  of  Dresden  to  incor*> 
porate  the  whole  of  his  dominions  with  the  tern* 
tory  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  has  raised  a 
question  to  which  great  importance  is  deserved* 
ly  attached  by  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  and 
which  may  leaid  at  no  distant  period  to  still  more 
weighty  consequences.  The  admission  of  the 
whole  of  the  non-German  dominions  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  into  the  confederation  by  direct  arrange* 
ment  between  these  two  states,  with  the  assent  of 
the  minor  Grerman  courts,  involves  in  the  first  place 
the  right,  which  the  other  powers  of  Europe  have 
at  no  time  renounced,  to  consider  and  advise  upon 
so  much  of  the  provisions  of  the  federal  compact  of 
Germany  as  were  introduced  into  the  general 
Treaty  of  Vienna.  Such  an  arrangement  may 
evidently  alter  to  a  material  de^^ree,  and  without 
tite  consent  of  Europe,  the  existing  balance  of 
power,  and  may  ther^^  furnish  a  dangerous  pre- 
text fbr  other  countervailing  chanffo^  in  the  finir 
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torial  diTisions  of  the  continent,  which  could  only 
end  in  throwing  e?erythinff  into  diaorder  and  an 
ultimate  appeal  to  force,  ft  would  place  in  addi- 
tional embarrassment  and  uncertainty  the  position 
— ^perhaps  the  independence— of  other  states,  like 
Denmark  and  Holland,  which  belong  to  the  con- 
federation by  one  province,  though  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  it  in  the  rest  of  their  dominions.  But, 
above  all,  it  would  give  to  the  relations  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  or  rather  to  the  domination  of 
Germany  over  Italy,  a  character  differing  widely 
horn  the  rights  hitherto  attached  to  the  house  of 
Austria  in  the  Italian  provinces  of  the  imperial  mon- 
archy. 

We  are  not  insensible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
arguments  which  are  employed  in  favor  of  at  least 
one  considerable  portion  of  this  scheme.  The 
incorporation  of  the  eastern  possessions  of  Austria 
and  the  northern  possessions  of  Prussia  with  the 
confederation  opens  to  the  industry  and  enterprise 
of  the  German  race  a  vast  and  thinly  peopled 
country  ;  it  extends  the  coast  of  the  confeoeration 
on  the  Baltic  and  the  Adriatic ;  and  it  will  include 
a  much  larger  extent  of  land  and  population  within 
those  common  laws  of  trade  and  intercourse  which 
must  one  day  unite  the  German  states.  The  mili- 
tary forces  of  those  provinces  have  never  been  ex- 
cluded from  Germany,  and  the  federal  army  sent  at 
this  moment  by  Austria  to  Holstein  consists  in 
great  part  of  troops  not  belonging  to  the  federal 
provinces.  The  extension  of  the  ^eral  rights  of 
Uermany  to  Hungary,  Gallicia,  and  the  Lower 
Danube,  as  well  as  to  Posen  and  East  Prussia, 
would  unquestionably  strengthen  the  whole  barrier 
of  eastern  Europe  against  the  danger  of  a  Russian 
invasion,  and  give  to  Austria  and  Prussia  a  point 
tTappui  in  the  west  rather  than  upon  their  eastern 
confines.  So  far,  then,  we  believe  that  the  pro- 
posal for  the  incorporation  of  the  provinces  we  have 
jQst  named  in  the  federal  body,  would  call  forth  no 
remonstrance  or  objection  from  the  cabinets  of 
western  Europe,  and  might  have  been  effected 
without  opposition.  But  when  it  was  found  that 
the  Austrian  plan  positively  included  the  imperial 
dominions  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  provinces  to  the 
north  and  east,  the  question  assumed  a  graver 
aspect. 

It  has  been  correctly  stated  that  the  French 
government  lost  no  time  in  protesting  at  Vienna, 
explicitly  and  firmly,  against  any  such  extension 
of  the  Germanic  confederation  beyond  the  Alps, 
both  as  a  material  alteration  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  as  an  important  addition  to  the  politi- 
cal strength  of  the  states  contiguous  to  the  French 
territory  and  frequently  rivals  of  French  influence. 
The  British  government,  if  we  are  correctly  in- 
formed, did  not  directly  participate  in  the  diploma- 
tic measures  actually  taken  by  the  cabinet  of  Paris, 
inasmuch  as  this  country  is  less  directly  interested 
in  the  question,  and  has  shown  of  late  a  greater 
desire  to  renew  its  accustomed  amicable  relations 
with  Austria.  But,  as  the  proposal  made  to  the 
Grerman  conference  was  one  which  called  for  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  from  all  the  chief  parties 
to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  a  courier  is  understood  to 
have  been  despatched  from  London,  in  the  course 
of  the  past  week,  who  conveys  to  Dresden  and 
Vienna  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  crown 
against  an  arrangement  which  can  only  be  legally 
eSected  with  the  assent  of  a  European  congress, 
and  which  threatens  by  so  extensive  a  change  in 
the  relations  of  Austria  with  Italy,  to  be  the  germ 
of  future  difi^rences,  or  even  hostilities,  in  that 
country. 


When  the  Austrian  Empire  seemed  a  short  time 
ago  to  be  on  the  brink  of  dissolution  we  were 
among  that  small  number  of  observers  who  never 
despaired  of  iu  recovery,  and  who  have  watched 
with  confidence  the  steady  regeneration  of  the 
monarchy.  That  great  work,  though  still  very  im- 
perfect, especially  in  the  department  of  finance,  is 
still  advancing.  But  while  we  desire  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Austrian  Empire  in  the  position  it 
has  so  long  filled  in  Germany  and  in  Europe,  it  can 
be  no  part  of  the  true  and  enlightened  policy  of 
Austria  herself  to  assert  immoderate  claims  of 
dominion,  to  stretch  her  powers  to  the  uttermost, 
and  even  to  defy  the  adverse  chances  of  the  future. 
We  see  with  regret,  and  something  more,  the 
presence  of  an  Austrian  garrison  in  Hamburgh, 
which  cannot  be  necessary  for  the  pacification  of 
Holstein,  and  which  is  not  justified  by  the  bad  pre- 
cedent of  a  similar  occupation  by  Prussia.  We  are 
aware  that,  with  reference  to  the  affairs  of  Switzer- 
land and  of  Piedmont,  language  has  sometimes  been 
held  and  projects  discussed,  which  would,  if  they 
ever  acquired  a  more  practical  character,  call  for 
the  most  decided  opposition  of  England  and  France. 
The  territories  of  those  states  are  inviolable  by  the 
public  law  of  Europe,  and  they  are  the  more 
inviolable  in  our  eyes  because  order  and  govern- 
ment have  been  restored  in  them  by  the  use  of  free 
institutions,  and  not  by  the  sword.  Europe  i$ 
recovering  from  a  general  convulsion  of  unexampled 
violence,  and  Austria  herself  has  recovered  more 
rapidly  than  some  of  her  rivals.  But  it  is  the 
worst  policy  to  turn  this  opportunity  to  any  purpose 
of  separate  aggrandizement  or  exaltation.  Prussia 
has  just  blasted  her  reputation  and  destroyed  her 
influence  by  that  fatal  game  ;  we  trust  Austria  will 
resist  the  temptation  which  the  failure  of  attacks 
upon  herself  has  certainly  afforded,  and  that  she  will 
remember  the  only  rule  of  common  security  to  be 
mutual  forbearance.  Whatever  tends  to  breed  any 
serious  dissension  between  the  principal  states  of  Eu- 
rope is  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude,  for  in  a  strug- 
gle for  territory,  or  for  ascendency,  the  spirit  of  the 
revolution  would  infallibly  break  loose  to  mingle 
with  the  combatants.  The  annexation  of  the  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom  to  the  Germanic  confeder- 
ation is  such  an  occasion  of  strife.  It  would  be 
received  with  despair  by  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
the  lawful  subjects  of  the  house  of  Austria,  but  not 
citizens  of  the  Germanic  body.  It  would  give 
additional  reason  to  apprehend  that  Austria  means 
to  rule  in  Italy  by  the  force  of  Germany  alone,  and 
without  any  concession  to  the  interests  and  feelings 
of  the  Italians  themselves.  It  would  increase  our 
suspicions  of  her  policy  towards  Piedmont  and 
Switzerland.  But  above  all,  it  would  so  materially 
turn  the  balance  of  power  in  the  South  of  Europe 
to  the  prejudice  of  France,  that  the  protest  already 
made  on  her  behalf  against  this  measure  would 
sooner  or  later  be  followed  by  a  more  open  and 
determined  resistance.  The  interest  of  England  in 
the  question  is  of  a  slighter  and  less  direct  charac- 
ter ;  but  we  oppose  whatever  seems  to  threaten, 
however  remotely,  the  maintenance  of  peace ;  and 
we  hold  that  no  time  could  be  more  unfit  for  any 
extension  of  German  or  Austrian  powers  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Treaties  of  1815. 


Prom  the  Morainr  Chronicle,  90ih  PeK 
ENGLAND   AND  SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

Eterybody  knows  that  the  moment  a  British 
ship  touches  at  a  port  in  South  Carolina,  those  of  her 
crew  whose  complexion  falls  b^w  a  r^oogniied 
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Standard  of  olive  ar«  immediately  taken  into  cusn 
tody  by  the  police,  and  lodged  m  prison  till  the 
vessel  clears  outwards.  Some  extraordinary  ex- 
amples of  this  peculiar  practice  appear  to  have 
come  recently  under  the  notice  of  our  consul  at 
Charleston,  and  he  has  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  lay  a  strong  remonstrance  on  the 
subject  before  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The 
American  newspapers  would  have  us  believe  that 
this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  local  agent  of  our 
government  has  raised  a  great  question  of  inter- 
national law  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  a  still  greater  question  of  constitutional 
jurisprudence  between  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  American  Federation.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  representations  on  the  same 
bead  were  some  time  since  addressed  to  President 
Taylor's  administration  by  the  English  plenipo- 
tentiary at  Washington.  A  not  very  lucid  or  satis- 
fectory  legal  argument,  signed  by  Mr.  Clayton,  was 
received  in  reply,  but  it  contained  a  clear  admis- 
sion that  the  privilege  of  incarcerating  British  sub- 
jects on  account  of  discoloration  of  the  scarf-skin 
was  not  one  of  the  rights  ceded  to  the  Federal 
government  by  South  Carolina  in  the  Constitu- 
tional pact.  The  application  of  Mr.  Consul  Mat- 
thew to  Grovernor  Means  is  the  direct  logical  conse- 
quence of  Secretary  Clayton's  letter ;  but,  in  the 
sciences  of  diplomacy  and  of  constitutional  inter- 
pretation, two  and  two  do  not  always  make  four, 
nor  is  the  conclusion  at  all  times  a  necessary  result 
of  the  premises.  The  Federal  authorities,  recoiling 
from  the  anomalies  which  the  independent  action 
of  a  single  state  would  entail — and  not  a  little 
irritated,  perhaps,  by  the  evident  complacency  of 
Gov.  Means  in  repeating  the  words,  **  our  govern- 
ment,'' *'  your  government,"  and  **  the  two  gov- 
ernments"— have  abandoned,  under  President  Fill- 
more, the  position  which  they  took  up  under  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  is  engaged  in 
a  **  long  and  active  correspondence,"  explanatory 
of  Consul  Matthew's  diplomatic  irregularity  in 
resorting  to  the  subordinate  instead  of  the  supe- 
rior. 

It  can  never  be  contended  that  no  wrong  has 
been  suffered.  The  gratuitous  imprisonment  of  a 
whole  clasB  of  British  subjects,  tested  by  every 
criterion  of  International  law,  and  still  more  by 
that  large  and  liberal  version  of  it  which  was 
sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Greek 
debate,  amounts  to  a  diplomatic  grievance  of  the 
first  magnitude.  The  most  considerate  and  long- 
suffering  of  foreign  ministers  would  never  endure 
that,  under  a  general  permission  to  trade  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  country,  Protestant  sailors  should 
be  locked  up  as  soon  as  they  are  landed,  and  Ro- 
manists only  allowed  to  go  at  large.  The  king  of 
Naples  is  as  anxious  to  keep  free  Englishmen  out 
of  his  dominions  as  South  Carolina  can  be  to 
exclude  free  negroes  from  her  boundaries.  But  he 
does  not  declare  that  his  subjects  associate  the 
presence  of  Englishmen  with  revolutionary  princi- 
ples— that  the  characteristic  marks  of  an  English- 
man are  red  hair  and  red  whiskers — and  that  he  is 
therefore  under  the  painful  necessity  of  imprisoning 
all  red-headed  foreigners  who  may  visit  his  realms. 
The  **  bloated  Bourbon"  confines  himself  to  the 
expedient — at  all  events,  an'  impartial  one— of  an 
interminable  quarantine,  which  is  calculated  to 
slay  the  most  fervent  of  propaffandists  with  weari- 
ness and  emiui.  In  the  case  of  America,  the  indig- 
nity offered  to  us  by  the  South  Carolinian  practice 
is  the  more  inezoasable,  because  the  relations  of 


the  two  countries  are  not  governed  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  nations,  or  by  a  single  treaty,  but  by 
a  succession  of  treaties,  and  by  habitudes  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  which  possess  a  sanction  almost 
beyond  that  of  international  engagements.  Nor 
can  it  be  urged  against  us  that  we  have  not  ap- 
pealed to  the  proper  tribunal.  We  had  recourse 
to  the  Federal  government,  and  we  were  informed 
that  no  jurisdiction  over  the  matter  resided  In 
Washington.  We  now  betake  ourselves  to  the 
government  of  Carolina — a  Sovereign  State,  in 
every  incident  of  sovereignty — whjch  has  not  been 
transferred  to  Washington;  and  the  central  au- 
thorities immediately  interfere  with  a  protest,  urg- 
ing upon  us — reasonabljr,  it  may  be,  but  most 
illogically — the  perplexities  which  must  ensue  if 
we  attempt  to  treat  with  an  isolated  member  of  the 
Federation  on  the  same  footing  as  with  Mexico  or 
Chili.  We  are  thus  called  upon  to  give  our  assent 
to  the  doctrine  that,  by  complicated  jiternal  arrange- 
ments, a  country  may  contrive  to  annul  its  exter- 
nal responsibility. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  quite  idle  to  argue,  as  a  diffi- 
culty of  public  or  domestic  law,  a  matter  which 
every  soul  in  the  Union  admits  to  be  embarrassed 
solely  by  circumstance  and  accident.  Nobody  has 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that,  in  relinquishing  the 
management  of  her  external  relations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States,  South 
Carolina  disqualified  herself  for  the  enactment  of 
laws  which,  by  their  operation,  if  not  by  their 
language,  afiT^t  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Union. 
The  constitution  provides  a  very  simple  mode  of 
superseding  local  jurisprudence  where  it  encroaches 
on  the  privileges  reserved  to  the  Collective  Federa- 
tion. But  the  difficulty  commences  at  the  next 
stage.  The  fiery  citizens  of  South  Carolina  would 
be  sure  to  disregard  the  disallowance  of  their  acts 
by  the  Washington  authorities;  and  any  attempt 
to  coerce  them  would  be  made  at  the  cost  of  civil 
war,  and  at  imminent  risk  to  the  cohesion  of  the 
Federal  system.  In  addition,  it  may  be  observed 
that  there  is  probably  no  man  in  America  more 
disinclined  to  push  such  a  question  to  extremities 
than  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  hampered  as 
he  is  by  somewhat  extravagant  professions  of  devo- 
tion to  the  Union.  In  the  face  of  such  perplexi- 
ties, the  most  honest,  perhaps  the  wisest,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  consistent  policy  would  have  been 
to  let  the  British  negotiations  with  South  Carolina 
take  their  course.  The  tone  of  Governor  Means, 
in  the  correspondence  with  Consul  Matthew,  is 
markedly  courteous ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  the  State  Legislature  would  have  relaxed  the 
obnoxious  practice  in  our  favor — a  little,  no  doubt, 
by  way  of  brilliantly  vindicating  the  theory  of 
"  State  Rights,"  but  partly  also  from  an  enlight- 
ened sense  of  the  folly  of  feeding  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  population  which  produces  the  cotton  of 
the  world  and  the  population  which  manufac- 
tures it. 

We  are  sincerely  desirous  that  the  **  long  and 
active"  correspondence  should  produce  some  intel- 
ligible result,  even  if  it  do  not  bring  redress.  Not 
that  we  are  in  the  least  inclined  to  imitate  a  few 
of  our  Transatlantic  contemporaries,  who  rub  their 
hands  over  the  dispute,  declare  it  insoluble,  and 
conclude  with  simulated  gravity,  that  it  must  end 
in  a  war.  But  if  we  cannot  obtain  reparation,  let 
us  at  all  events  have  the  question  placed  in  the 

R roper  light.    Mr.  Webster's  sophistry  will  doubt- 
iss  be  exerted  in  mystifying  it  with  greater  suo 
cess  than  was  Mr.  Clayton's;  but  we  trust  that 
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Sir  Henry  Bulwer  will  drive  his  oorrespoodent  to 
a  point  beyond  the  audacious  quibble  that  the  sub- 
ject of  our  coraplaint  is  nothing  more  than  a  rule 
of  local  police.  It  will  be  some  kind  of  amends 
for  the  insolt  pot  upon  our  colored  fellow-country- 
men to  have  it  publicly  and  explicitly  avowed,  by 
the  organ  of  a  self-coo^^aoent  democracy,  that  a 
subject  of  the  British  oligarchy  cannot  set  his  foot 
on  a  portion  of  the  territ6ry  of  the  Republic  with- 
out imminent  danger  of  a  popular  insurrection. 

From  tht  Times,  90  Feb. 
BREAD  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  people  of  England  will  not  eat  had  bread  to 
please  anybody.  They  ate  bad  bread  in  the  year 
'17,  and  in  various  other  years  during  and  oAer  ilie 
var.  Wa  have  frequently  heard  laborers  and  their 
vivos  ascribe  their  constitutional  maladies  to  the 
hard,  heavy  bread,  made  of  unsound  flour,  from  un- 
ripe or  sprouting  corn,  in  their  early  youth  or 
childhood ;  and  we  have  even  heard  them  ascribe 
the  death  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  to  such  food, 
which  was  as  dear  as  it  was  bad.  We  remember 
the  sort  of  bread  which  large  families  in  the  middle 
classes,  compelled  to  be  economical,  used  to  eat — 
bread  as  hard  and  black  as  stale  dumplings,  from 
dough  that  would  not  rise,  and  which,  instead  of 
•welling  uniformly,  would  blow  out  partially  here 
and  there,  till  there  were  cavities  that  a  mouse 
could  run  in.  The  people  who  have  eaten  that 
bread  will  not  eat  it  again  if  they  can  help  it.  If 
such  is  the  feeling  of  those  who  remember  the  high 
prices  of  the  war,  and  the  bad  harvests  of  the  last 
generation,  the  feeling  of  those  who  have  become 
ftccustomed  to  the  cheap  and  good  bread  of  later 
days  is  not  less  serious  on  the  question  of  free  trade. 
It  IS  a  very  old  remark  that  there  is  no  point  in 
which  men  will  less  consent  to  go  back,  and  in 
which  civilization  makes  good  its  ground  more 
firmly,  than  in  the  matter  of  bread.  Nations  ad- 
Tance  very  slowl  v  from  the  fish  bread  of  the  north- 
ern climates,  and  the  bark  bread  of  old  Europe,  to 
the  fine  flour  of  England ;  but  they  never  oo  back 
from  wheat  to  rye,  or  from  rye  to  bark.  The  mil- 
lions of  this  country,  who  within  the  memory  of 
man  have  advanced  from  barley  and  oats  to  wheat, 
will  not  go  back ;  nor  will  they  go  back  from  good 
wheat  to  bad  wheat,  if  good  wheat  is  to  be  got  by 
any  honest  means.  Wo  warn  these  noblemen, 
then,  that  any  attempt  whatever,  under  whatever 
name  or  pretence,  to  restrict  the  people  of  this 
country  to  the  short  and  spoilt  harvests  of  our  own 
•oil,  will  be  met  by  the  most  determined  resistance. 
It  will  not  be  tolerated  for  a  single  hour.  Should 
any  body  of  persons  in  the  position  of  her  majesty's 
advisers  only  divulge  an  unmistakable  intention  to 
bind  again  the  chains  of  monopoly,  and  to  stretch 
the  victim  once  more  upon  the  rack  of  dearth,  there 
would  certainly  be  an  almost  universal  determina- 
tion to  resist,  al  aU  events^  even  to  the  last  appeal ; 
and  there  is  not  an  institution  in  the  country  that 
would  stand  before  that  resistance.  It  is  idle  to 
mince  these  matters,  when  they  are  so  grave  and 
so  manifest.  It  is  the  wisest  charity  and  the  sound- 
est loyaltv  to  tell  the  whole  truth ;  and  that  truth 
is,  that  the  British  people  will  not  have  **  Pro- 
tection."      

From  tb0  TImM,  1  Feb. 
LECTURE  BT  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 
The  much  yexed  questioa  of  popular  reading  has 
teeo  handled  by  anotber  gr^  authority.    The 


•hief  of  the  Campbells  has  been  telling  the  borghers 
of  Glasgow  how  they  ilhould  employ  their  od4 
hours.  Spectacles  such  as  this,  happily  now  fre> 
quent,  are  among  the  most  agreeable  features  of 
the  age.  Instead  of  heading  fara3r8,  avenging 
family  feuds,  waylaying  sleek  dtixens,  or  scouring 
the  Western  Isles  with  a  semi-piratical  squadron, 
the  Campbell  now  figures  as  the  schoolmaster 
abroad,  calling  a  set  c^  young  shopkeepers  to  ac- 
count for  the  turn  of  their  studies.  Little  thought 
his  grace^s  noble  but  rather  bellicose  ancestors  thai 
a  Duke  of  Argyll  would  one  day  enter  Glasgow, 
not  in  coat  of  mail,  or  with  a  band  of  retainers,  but 
a  mere  stripling  dominie,  with  his  speech  full  of 
clerks  and  rhymers.  It  is  true  that  his  afifedions 
are  still  rather  homeward.  His  first  name  is  Wal- 
ler Scott,  whose  genius  took  fire  from  the  old  Scot- 
tbh  ballads ;  and  if  he  commemorates  Wordsworth , 
he  adds  his  confession  that  he  received  some  of  his 
earliest  inspirations  from  the  *'  Ayrshire  plough- 
man." If  he  must  quote  another  name,  it  is 
Campbell.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  poetic  hierarchy, 
they  are  all  despatched  in  half  a  sonnet.  Then 
Chalmers,  for  a  specimen  of  bioffraphy  ;  and,  onoa 
more  across  the  border.  Dr.  Arnold,  with  Dr. 
Brewster  for  science,  and  the  circle  is  complete. 
Scotchmen  are  a  very  warm  people ;  they  seldom 
travel  fiir  out  of  their  country  except  in  quest  of  a 
fortune,  and  even  then  they  carry  with  them  aa 
much  as  they  can  of  Scotland.  To  do  them  joa- 
tice,  they  need  not  travel  far  for  poets,  philoso- 

ghers,  historians,  economists,  or  men  of  science, 
luch  is  the  illustrious  group  which  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  thinks  it  necessary  to  press  on  the  attention 
of  the  Glasgow  Atheosum.  Why?  Any  one 
who  has  ever  looked  into  one  of  these  institutions 
with  his  wits  about  him  will  be  at  no  loss  for  a  re- 
ply. The  literature  most  studied  by  the  rising 
generation  at  Glasgow,  and  by  the  adult  too,  ia 
that  which  is  published  every  day  in  the  form  of 
the  broad  sheet.  This  is  the  modern  folio.  Re- 
leased from  the  desk  or  the  counter,  the  citizen 
takes  up  a  newspaper  in  preference  to  a  history  of 
modem  Europe,  a  book  on  population,  a  treatise 
on  conic  sections,  or  even  one  of  Walter  Scott's 
poems.  So  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  a  very  kind  and 
paternal  manner,  undertakes  to  show  that  ephe- 
meral readinjg^  is  likely  to  produce  a  superficial  and 
desultory  mind;  and  that  a  man  who  wishes  a 
deeper  basis  of  diought,  a  wider  scope  of  informa- 
tion or  lofUer  range  of  thought,  must  not  confine 
his  studies  to  the  journals  of  the  day. 

From  ilM  Mominf  Clironiclt,  S7  Jan. 

CONSTITUTIONS,    FRENCH   AND  AMERICAN. 

Evert  fresh  experience  of  the  French  constitu- 
tion is  an  additional  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and 
forecast  of  the  founders  of  the  translantic  republie. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  of  complaint  so  fre- 
quent among  educated  Americans  as  the  rule  whick 
makes  the  functions  of  ministers  incomMtible  with 
a  seat  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The^  describe  it  as  a  perverse  contrivance 
for  weakening  the  administration  party,  and  for 
unduly  strengthening  the  opposition.    The  elo- 

auent  voice  which  invigorated  whin  or  democrats 
uring  the  political  struggle  is  sileBced  the  mo- 
ment that  victory  is  achieved,  and  it  can  only 
through  the  clumsy  mechanism  of  committees 
communicate  a  defence  of  policy  which,  if  de- 
livered orally,  would  be  ananswmble  and  irresisti- 
Ue.    What  end,  it  ia  naked,  does  thia  excloaioo 
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serre  ?  What  harm  would  be  done,  if  the  minia- 
ter  were  permitted  to  explain  hia  acta  to  the  house 
which  ait  in  judgment  on  them  ?  Now,  doubtleaa, 
Mr.  Webater  might  at  this  moment  be  allowed  to 
leaume  hia  aeat  in  the  Senate,  not  only  without 
detriment,  but  with  appreciable  advantage  to  hia 
party  and  to  the  republic.  But  this  ia  because  the 
American  federation  ia  already  old,  and  because 
executive  and  legialature  have  been  taught  the 
leaaon,  which  they  are  not  likely  to  unlearn,  of 
keeping  their  hands  off  each  other.  It  ia  more 
doubtful  what  would  have  followed,  if  the  Fresi- 
dent*a  ministers  had  been  permitted  or  compelled 
from  the  first  to  aasist  at  the  deliberations  of  Con- 
grees.  A  first-claaa  orator,  habituated  to  parlia- 
mentary cooflicta,  becomes  acutely  senaitive  to  par- 
liamentary defeats ;  nor  can  the  sense  of  humiliation 
be  deadened  by  any  fine-drawn  diatinction  on  paper 
between  executive  and  legialative  privileges,  so 
long  as  traditions  survive  which  make  it  incumbent 
on  the  beaten  miniater  to  retreat  before  the  victori- 
ous opposition.  Who  can  affirm  that  the  republic 
would  not  have  been  imminently  jeopardized,  or,  at 
all  events,  its  existing  machinery  brought  to  a  dead 
lock,  if,  before  Congreas  had  emancipated  itself 
from  the  prejudices  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  federalist  or  republican  cabinet  had  peraon- 
ally  encountered  an  unfluctuating  majority  of  po- 
litical opponents  in  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture? As  mattera  atand,  votes  of  censure,  and  all 
the  armory  of  discontented  parliamenta,  have  been 
excluded  from  the  practice,  as  they  are  necessarily 
from  the  theory,  of  the  American  constitution,  by 
the  homely  expedient  of  keeping  the  ministry  out 
of  shot.  It  must  be  adpiitted,  indeed,  that  the 
danger  againat  which  the  fathers  of  the  federation 
(raoned  the  security  in  question  took  the  shape  of 
an  overpowerful  executive.  They  recoiled  from 
the  image  of  a  Walpole  or  a  North  commanding 
majorities  by  the*  forces  of  corruption  or  the  mach- 
inationa  of  intrigue.  But  the  device  which  aug- 
gested  itself  to  their  sagacity  for  depriving  the 
active  power  in  the  commonwealth  of  the  meana  of 
undue  influence  haa  met  the  exactly  oppoaite  con- 
tingency of  a  preponderant  legislature ;  and  it 
sflTectually  neutralizes  the  violent  and  unacrupuloua 
tyranny  to  which  men  acting  in  bodiea  and  masses 
are  universally  prone. 


From  the  Albion. 
AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  NAPOLEON. 
A  FRIEND  has  tranalated  for  ua  M.  Benjamin 
Constant's  account  of  his  interview  with  Napoleon, 
during  the  *'  Hundred  Days,"  and  we  inaert  it 
because  it  ia  extremely  well  rendered  from  the 
original.  The  curt  and  pithy  style  is  altogether 
that  of  the  emperor,  and  excellenUy  imitated  in  M. 
Constant's  abridged  report. 

On  the  i4th  of  April,  1815,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter:— "The  Chamberlain  on  duty  haa 
the  honor  to  inform  M.  Benjamin  Constant,  that 
bis  majesty  the  emperor  has  ordered  him  to  invite 
M.  Constant  to  repair  immediately  to  the  Tuile- 
ries." 

I  had  no  wiah  to  approach  Bonaparte.  I  did  not 
believe  that  the  man,  who  had  so  long  exercised  the 
most  absolute  authority,  could  be  suddenly  con- 
verted to  ideas  of  liberty ;  habits  of  despotism  are 
pot  so  easily  eradicated.  But  I  felt  a  desire  to 
jadge  for  myself  how  much  we  might  hooe  from 
aim ;  hov^  fiir  experience  had  operated  on  him.    I 


therefore  went  to  the  Tuileriea.  I  found  Bonaparta 
alone.  He  firat  began  the  converaation  of  which  I 
here  give  only  an  analysis.  He  did  not  seek  to 
deceive  me  as  to  his  views,  nor  aa  to  the  state  of 
things.  He  did  not  represent  himself  as  taught  by 
the  lessons  of  adversity.  He  did  not  claim  the 
merit  of  returning  to  a  love  of  liberty,  through  in- 
clination. He  coolly  examined,  with  an  impartiality 
too  much  akin  to  indifference,  and  for  his  own  sake, 
what  was  possible,  and  what  was  preferable.  He 
spoke  aa  followa  : — 

"  The  nation  has  now  for  twelve  years  been  un- 
disturbed by  political  agitation,  and  for  a  year  past 
it  has  been  without  a  war.  This  double  repose 
haa  created  for  the  country  a  deatre  for  movement. 
It  wants,  or  lliinka  it  wants,  a  senate  and  assembly. 
It  has  not  always  desired  them.  It  threw  itself  at 
my  feet  when  I  reached  the  head  of  aflTairs.  Yoa 
muat  remember  that,  for  you  opposed  me.  Where 
was  your  fulcrum?  where  your  strength  1  No- 
where— I  took  on  myself  less  authority  than  was 
offered  to  me.  Now  all  ia  changed.  A  weak 
government,  inimical  to  the  national  interests,  has 
given  to  the  people  a  habit  of  defending  itaelf  and 
of  trying  to  hoodwink  the  authorities.  The  taate 
for  constitutions,  debates,  and  harangues  appears  to 
have  returned.  But  do  not  deceive  yourself;  it  is 
only  the  minority  that  wiahea  for  them.  The 
country,  or  if  you  prefer  it  the  populace,  wiahea 
only  for  me.  x  ou  have  not  aeen  how  that  populace 
rushed  afler  my  steps,  threw  itself  from  the  moun- 
taina,  called  me,  aought  for  me,  aaluted  me.  On 
my  journey  from  Cannea,  to  the  capital,  I  did  not 
conquer,  I  only  guided — -I  am  not  only,  as  haa  been 
said,  the  emperor  of  the  soldiers,  but  of  the  peas- 
anta— of  the  plebeians  of  France.  Therefore,  not- 
withatanding  the  past,  the  people  come  back  tome« 
There  is  sympathy  between  us.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  privileged  classes.  The  nobility  served  me  and 
crowded  eagerJy  into  my  antechambers — accepted 
—asked  for— even  solicited  every  place  that  was  to 
be  had.  I  had  the  Montmorencys,  the  Noaillea,  the 
Rohana,  the  Beauveaus,  the  Mortemarts.  But  there 
was  never  any  sympathy.  The  ateed  curvetted, 
and  was  well  trained,  but  I  felt  him  restive  under 
me.  With  the  multitude  it  waa  otherwise.  The 
popular  nerve  thrilled  to  mine.  I  sprang  from  the 
ranka  of  the  people,  and  my  voice  works  upon  them. 
Look  at  the  recruita,  those  sons  of  the  peasantry  ; 
I  never  flattered  them,  I  treated  them  roughly. 
They  did  not  surround  me  the  less  for  that ;  they 
did  not  the  less  cry  *  Vive  VEmftereur,^  It  waa 
because  in  me  and  in  them  the  same  nature  exiated. 
They  regarded  me  as  their  support,  their  defender 
against  the  nobility.  I  have  now  but  to  make  a 
sign,  or  rather  simply  to  turn  my  eyes  away,  and 
the  ariatocracy  will  be  murdered  in  all  the  provinces. 
They  have  played  their  part  with  such  wisdom  for 
the  last  six  months ! — but  I  will  have  no  Jacquerie. 
If  there  be  means  to  govern  constitutionally,  it  ia 
another  aflfair — I  wished  for  the  empire  of  the  world ; 
and  to  assure  it  to  myself,  a  bounalesa  power  was 
necessary.  To  govern  France  alone,  perhapa  a 
constitution  may  be  better.  I  did  wish  for  the  em- 
pire of  the  world,  and  who  would  not  have  wished 
for  it,  in  my  place  1  The  world  asked  me  to  rule  it ! 
Kinga  and  subjects  alike  hastened  to  put  themselves 
under  my  sceptre.  I  seldom  found  any  resistance 
in  France,  but  I  did  sometimes  meet  with  it  from 
obscure  and  imarmed  Frenchmen — never  from  those 
kinga  now  so  proud  at  no  longer  having  a  man  of 
the  people  for  their  equal.  See  then  what  can  be 
done ;  now  give  me  your  own  ideas.    Public  di^ 
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cussion,  free  election,  responsible  ministers,  the 
liberty  of  the  press — I  will  have  them  all.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  above  all — to  stifle  it  now  were 
absurd ;  on  that  head  I  am  convinced.  I  am  the 
man  of  the  people,  and  if  the  people  really  wish 
for  liberty,  I  owe  it  to  them.  I  have  acknowledged 
their  supremacy,  and  must  listen  to  their  wishes, 
nay,  even  to  their  caprices.  I  never  wished  to  op- 
press them  for  my  pleasure. 

'*  I  had  great  plans,  but  destiny  has  disposed  of 
them — I  am  no  longer  a  conqueror  ;  I  can  no  lunger 
be  one.  I  know  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  possible. 
I  have  but  one  mission  lefl — to  raise  up  France  and 
give  her  the  government  that  suits  her.  I  do  not 
hate  liberty.  I  thrust  her  aside,  when  she  stopped 
my  path,  but  I  understand  her,  and  was  educated 
in  her  ideas.  My  work  of  fif\een  years  has  been 
destroyed,  and  cannot  be  recommenced ;  for  that 
twenty  years  more  and  two  millions  of  men  would 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  Besides,  I  now  wish  for 
peace,  and  shall  only  obtain  it  by  more  victories.  I 
will  not  give  false  hopes ;  I  have  allowed  it  to  be 
said  that  there  are  negotiations  on  foot ;  but  there 
are  none — I  foresee  a  violent  struggle — a  lonff  war. 
To  support  it,  the  nation  must  support  me  ;  but  as 
her  reward  she  will ,  I  believe,  ask  for  liberty  She 
shall  have  it.  The  situation  is  novel — I  only  ask 
to  be  informed  as  to  her  wants.  I  am  growing  old. 
At  forty-five  one  is  no  longer  what  one  was  at 
thirty.  The  repose  of  a  constitutional  king  may 
suit  me.    It  will  even  more  certainly  suit  my  son . ' ' 
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A  MOST  extraordinary  feature  in  the  character 
of  this  people  is  their  superstition.  I  say  extraor- 
dinary, because  here  you  find  superstitions,  belong- 
ing to  the  lowest  state  of  civilization,  in  connection 
with  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  refinement. 
Here,  again,  the  influence  of  Popery  is  seen  upon 
the  character  of  the  people  of  this  island.  I  verily 
wish  that  Mr.  Forbes  and  others  that  have  gone  to 
Rome,  could  have  taken  this  island  in  their  route. 
A  few  days  spent  here,  where  Romanism  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  full  development  of  itself, 
would  have  furnished  them  some  new  food  for 
thought,  as  they  went  on  their  way !  About  the 
time  of  my  arrival  on  the  island  two  black  girls 
were  returning  from  Port  au  Prince  to  their  home 
in  the  country,  about  eight  miles  distant.  As  they 
were  going  leisurely  past  a  garden,  just  outside  the 
city,  their  attention  was  somehow  called  to  a  tree 
that  stood  in  the  garden,  and,  afler  looking  into  the 
top  for  some  time,  they  both  of  them  came  to  the 
startling  conclusion,  that  they  covld  see  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  tree!  The  longer  they  looked,  the 
more  certain  they  became.  The  story  goes,  that 
one  of  these  girls,  who  was  a  nptoriouslv  irreligious 
character,  began  at  once  to  treat  the  Virgin  very 
irreverently  and  impiously,  when  she  manifested 
her  power  by  drawing  the  girl  to  the  tree,  throw- 
ing her  arms  around  it,  and  compelling  her  thus  to 
embrace  it  for  several  hours,  until  she  not  only  be- 
came truly  penitent,  but  was  honored  of  the  Virgin 
to  become  her  especial  minister.  Others  who  were 
passing  were  attracted  to  the  tree,  and  in  a  very 
brief  time  the  news  of  this  discovery  was  flying 
through  the  city.  A  most  incredible  excitement 
followed  this  announcement.  I  feel  that  I  am  haz- 
arding my  character  for  veracity  in  stating  what 
my  eves  have  seen.  A  visit  from  the  Virgin  to  this 
people — the  Virgin,  whose  name  is  ever  on  their 


tongue,  and  to  whom  they  address  most  of  their 
prayers  and  direct  most  of  their  worship : — surely 
such  a  visitor  should  be  honored  with  no  ordinary 
demonstrations !  And  she  was  thus  honored .  Hun- 
dreds, yes  thousands,  immediately  flocked  to  the 
favored,  hallowed  spot,  to  see  with  mortal  eyes,  and 
to  adore  and  worship,  this  heavenly  visitant.  More 
than  two  weeks  had  passed,  and  the  most  of  the 
people  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country  had 
made  their  visit  to  the  tree,  before  I  made  my  pil- 
grimage thither.  I  walked  out  one  evening  in  com- 
pany with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Judd,  Baptist  missionary 
in  this  city.  On  arriving,  we  found  but  a  few 
worshippers  there ;  but  while  we  remained  small 
companies  were  constantly  arriving,  who,  as  soon 
as  tnev  came  near  the  tree,  looked  into  its  top, 
crossed  themselves  most  devoutly,  fell  upon  their 
knees,  and,  af\er  remaining  thus  for  a  time  engaged 
in  their  devotions,  arose  and  lighted  the  wax  taper 
they  had  brought  with  them,  and  placed  it  near  the 
tree.  The  bottom  of  the  tree  was  completely  sur- 
rounded with  bouquets  of  beautiful  flowers,  and,  for 
several  feet  around,  the  ground  was  covered  with 
wax  candles,  which  had  been  placed  there  by  the 
worshippers.  A  temporary  arbor  had  been  erected 
to  shield  them  from  the  rain  and  dew,  and  they  were 
kept  burning  day  and  night.  Mr.  Judd  had  visited 
the  tree  st)me  time  before,  when  the  excitement  was 
greatest.  He  told  me  he  had  seen  two  or  three 
thousand  at  a  time,  bowing  about  the  tree,  and  all 
confident  they  could  see  the  Virgin.  Ladies  of  all 
ranks  and  classes  went  forth,  many  of  them  dressed, 
as  is  common  here,  with  most  beautiful  white 
dresses,  and  white  satin  slippers ;  and  thus  attired 
they  knelt  upon  the  ground,  which  had  become  com- 
pletely soaked  from  rain  and  excessive  tramping. 
The  Empress  is  a  most  devoted  Catholic,  and  no 
one  was  more  interested  in  this  movement  than  she. 
She  did  not  hesitate  to  place  herself  on  a  level  with 
the  lowest,  and  eagerly  joined  in  the  throng ;  and 
went  forth  and  bowed  in  worship  with  them.  It  is 
said  that  her  interest  and  enthusiasm  were  even 
higher  than  others,  as  she  regarded  this  visit  of 
the  Virgin  as  in  especial  honor  of  the  name  and 
reign  of  her  honored  spouse,  His  Majesty  Faustin 
the  1st. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  we  found  the  girl  who 
had  made  the  discovery  and  been  guilty  of  the 
disrespectful  treatment  toward  the  Virgin,  lying 
lazily  and  listlessly  upon  a  mat  near  the  tree.  She 
had  never  left  it  for  a  moment  since  the  Virgin  had 
exerted  her  remarkable  power  in  holding  her  to  the 
tree ;  and  she  was  now  regarded  as  scarcely  mortal. 
Her  food  was  brought  to  her  by  the  **  devoted  ;"  and 
others  gave  her  alms,  hoping  to  secure  intercessions 
with  the  Virgin  in  their  behalf.  She  was  a  coarse, 
fat,  simple  looking  girl,  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  old,  and  the  only  garment  upon  her  was  a 
loose  gown,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  poor  people 
here,  made  of  coarse  brown  duck.  Her  most  osten- 
sible business  was  to  keep  the  tapers  lighted,  and 
it  had  already  been  decided,  I  know  not  by  whom, 
that  she  should  remain  there  for  forty  days.  But 
you  are  impatient  to  know  what  could  be  the  cause 
of  all  this  excitement,  whether  or  not  I  saw  the 
Virgin,  and  why  they  supposed  they  saw  her.  I 
will  explain  these  queries  as  far  as  I  am  able.  The 
tree  I  found  to  be  the  Palmiste^  which  is  their 
national  "  Liberty  Tree ;"  and  is  represented  upon 
their  coat  of  arms,  national  colors,  etc.  It  has  a 
smooth  body,  entirely  free  from  limbs,  and  looking 
like  a  large  post  turned  in  a  lathe,  up  to  very  near 
its  top,  where  a  tuA  of  long  leases  comniencee, 
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wliich  grow  around  the  body  qnita  like  the  leaves 
around  a  corn-stalk.  These  leaves  are  loo);  and 
spreading,  and  curve  downward  very  gracefully, 
giving  the  tree  quite  an  umbrella-like  appearance. 

Now  for  the  V  irgin's  place.  Though  this  is  the 
region  of  perpetual  verdure,  these  long  branches, 
after  an  allotted  time,  are,  like  the  human  race, 
crowded  from  their  position  by  the  generation  that 
succeeds  them.  When  one  of  these  branches  falls, 
the  place  which  it  has  left  is  quite  green ; — but  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  it  soon  becomes  brown, 
like  the  body  of  the  tree.  As  this  change  upon  the 
surface  is  going  on,  various  representations  are 
seen ; — and  thus  upon  this  tree  was  wrought  the 
jace — not  as  distinct  as  that  of  the  **  man  in  the 
moon,"— in  which  these  devoted  Haitians  saw  **  the 
adorable  and  blessed  Mother  of  God,  the  Virgin 
Mary."  But  to  fulfil  my  promise,  I  must  say,  that 
like  a  good  many  others,  I  was  entirely  unable  to 
see  any  kind  of  a  representation  of  a  human  face 
during  any  of  my  visits  to  the  tree.  This,  however, 
was  very  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  Catho- 
lics, by  the  fact  that  we  looked  through  Protestant 
eyes. 

One  fact  in  connection  with  this  excitement  has 
amused  and  interested  me  greatly,  and  I  must  give 
it  to  you  for  the  sake  of  the  nuyral.  As  usual  in 
papal  countries,  these  people  set  a  great  value  upon 
re&gious  processions;  and  at  once  they  beset  the 
priest  to  order  a  procession  to  this  tree  in  honor  of 
the  Virgin.  This  was  too  much.  He  was  already 
unable  to  conceal  his  disgust  at  the  movement,  on 
account  of  the  disgrace  it  was  bringing  upon  his 
people,  and  he  resolutely  resisted  all  their  beset- 
ments  and  entreaties  thus  to  give  it  his  sanction, 
because  by  so  doing  **  they  would  only  make  them- 
selves a  laughinff-stock  to  the  Protestants."  Such 
is  the  power  of  Protestantism ! 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  glaring  exhibition  of 
superstition  that  1  have  met  with  upon  the  island  ; 
but  there  are  others  that  the  priests  sanction,  and 
which  bring  them  **  great  gain,"  which  are  scarcely 
less  humiliating.  I  have  recently  made  a  tour  of  sev- 
eral hundred  miles,  and  though  I  found  the  people  of 
the  north  of  the  island  more  intelligent,  and  I  think 
decidedly  superior  to  the  people  upon  this  part  of 
the  island,  yet  they  were  scarcely  less  supersti- 
tious. 

During  my  visit  to  Porte  de  Paix,  a  town  of  con- 
siderable importance  on  the  north  of  the  island, 
where  an  American  mission  has  been  established, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist 
denomination,  I  heard  much  of  the  movements  of  a 
priest  named  Massip,  who  was  stationed  at  St. 
Louis,  some  ten  miles  distant.  This  priest  recently 
came  from  the  United  States,  where  he  had  been 
for  fiKirteen  years,  and  claims  to  have  been  instru- 
mental in  getting  up  the  French  Catholic  Church 
in  Canal  street.  New  York.  This  priest  erected 
a  booth  upon  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  near  St. 
Louis,  placed  his  crosses,  candles,  pictures,  etc.,  in 
it,  and,  upon  a  day  he  had  appointed,  his  parish- 
ioners brought  together  their  donkeys,  goats,  sheep, 
cattle,  and  various  other  things,  and  he  baptized 
them  for  half  a  Haitian  dollar  a  head.  Houses  are 
baptized,  and  have  a  godfather  and  godmother, 
the  same  as  a  child.  An  American  captain  told  me 
that  he  was  once  sent  for  to  stand  as  godfather 
to  a  small  boat  that  was  to  be  baptized.  Such  are 
a  few  of  the  superstitions  under  which  poor  priest- 
riddeo  Hayti  groans. 

YOUTB, 

A.  K.  N. 


From  tha  Times,  15  F«b. 
MUTINY  AND  OPPRESSION  OF  BRITISH   SAILORS. 

Perhaps  in  the  turmoil  created  between  aggres- 
sive popes  and  agricultural  pretenders  the  public 
at  large  iriay  hardly  be  aware  that  the  third  pro- 
verbial enemy  of  England's  peace  has  been  so 
effectually  at  work  in  the  midst  of  our  merchant 
seamen  as  to  reproduce  a  miniature  mutiny  of  the 
Nore.  The  act  recently  passed  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Labouchre  has  been  misrepresented  by  all  the 
devices  of  travesty  and  falsification,  till  ai  last  the 
sailors  of  some  of  the  northern  ports  have  fairly 
turned  out  on  strike,  and  at  Shields  there  were 
yesterday  upwards  of  1,000  seamen  combined  for 
an  attack  on  the  best  interests  of  themselves  and 
their  profession.  To  give  a  little  credibility  to  the 
statement  we  are  going  to  subjoin,  we  will  relate 
two  anecdotes  of  very  similar  purport  which  came 
to  us  in  times  past  from  those  actually  concerned 
in  the  transactions  referred  to,  for,  excepting  by 
such  illustrations  of  what  perversity  and  delusion 
can  effect,  we  should  despair  of  making  the  general 
reader  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  case  before  us. 

Of  all  the  grievances  suffered  by  our  soldiers  sixty 
years  since,  there  was  none  worse  than  the  intoler- 
able obligation  of  appearing  on  parade  with  a  queue 
duly  plastered  with  grease  and  flour.  Half  the 
men's  time  was  taken  up  in  dressing  and  fashion- 
ing this  hideous  incumbrance,  and  to  such  a  pitch 
did  the  annoyance  rise  that,  as  it  was  impossible 
for  all  the  polls  in  the  regiment  to  be  decorated  in 
the  morning,  some  of  the  least  fortunate  repaired 
to  the  barber  over  night  and  actually  slept  witii 
their  heads  hanging  out  of  bed  in  order  to  avoid 
any  disarrangement  of  the  coiffure.  At  length 
commands  were  issued  for  the  discontinuance  of 
the  practice,  when  the  men  immediately  rebelled. 
The  order  reached  a  famous  dragoon  regiment  on 
the  march  between  Ipswich  and  Norwich,  and  the 
officer  commanding  was  surprised  by  a  formal 
report  that  the  troops  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny. 
The  regiment  was  admirably  disciplined,  and  none 
in  the  army  bore  a  higher  character,  but  it  proved 
to  be  perfectly  true  that  the  men  absolutely  refused 
to  cut  off  their  tails.  Fortunately  the  officer  in 
command  was  a  man  of  sense  and  temper,  and 
instead  of  taking  proceedings  which  in  those  days 
might  have  cost  half-a-dozen  lives  he  winked  at  the 
folly  until  reason  succeeded  in  making  itself  heard. 
The  next  example  is  equally  striking  and  more  im- 
mediately pertinent.  It  was  determined,  during 
the  military  occupation  of  France,  for  certain 
reasons  which  can  be  easily  conceived,  to  issue  the 
soldiers'  pay  at  shorter  intervals  than  before,  so 
that  the  men,  instead  of  receiving  a  superfluously 
large  sum  af\er  long  delays,  might  have  at  all  times 
in  their  pockets  the  means  of  procuring  their  daily 
comforts.  This  regulation,  too,  very  nearly  cre- 
ated a  mutiny !  The  men  of  one  of  the  best  Pen- 
insular corps  were  summoned  to  take  their  pay 
before  the  adjutant  and  paymaster,  who  sat  at  a 
table  with  the  money  before  him.  The  first  man 
called  upon  absolutely  refused  to  touch  a  farthing, 
the  second  likewise,  and  the  third  the  same. 
**  Will  none  of  you  have  it!'*  said  the  adjutant : 
**  then  neither  will  I ;"  and,  in  hearty  sympa- 
thy with  the  men,  he  gave  the  table  a  kick,  and 
sent  the  money  and  all  rolling  on  the  floor. 

After  these  instances  of  professional  perversity 
which  we  have  heard  detailed  by  eye-witnesses  of 
the  proceedings,  we  may  perhaps  obtain  some  cre- 
dence for  our  reports  from  Shields.    The  Mercantile 
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Muine  Bill  is  an  aot  for  tmprovinj^  in  all  respects 
the  condition  of  the  merchant  service.  Its  proTis- 
ions  are  particularly  directed  towards  securing  the 
seamen  against  tyranny  or  fraud  at  the  hands  of 
either  captains  or  owners,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  institutes  regulations  for  preserving  *a  record  of 
■11  such  conduct  as  may  merit  notice  or  reward. 
Il  endeavors  to  supersede  the  practice  and  occupa- 
tion of  crimping  oy  establishing  shipping  ofllces, 
at  which  masters  and  men  may  apply  independent- 
ly, without  recourse  to  any  other  agents,  and 
wherein  means  are  provided  for  insuring  a  due 
execution  of  the  agreement  between  the  two  par- 
ties, and  facilitatmg  a  settlement  of  disputes. 
Heretofore  the  sailor  was  oAen  cheated  at  the  com- 
nencement  of  his  voyage  by  an  improper  issue 
of  his  **  advance  note,"  and  at  its  conclusion  by 
delajT  in  delivering  accounts;  both  which  contin- 
gencies are  obviiued  by  the  bill.  Furthermore, 
whereas  it  was  proved  in  evidence  that  the  greatest 
misery  and  danger  were  often  created  on  a  voyage 
by  the  oppression  of  the  captain  on  one  side  or  the 
misconduct  of  individual  seamen  on  the  other,  a 
disciplinary  code  was  drawn  up  for  the  instruction 
and  admonition  of  both.  This  consisted  of  two 
portions— one  a  simple  abstract  of  parliamentary 
enactments  on  the  subject,  showing  the  laws  actu- 
ally existing  and  obligatory ;  and  the  other  of  a 
character  purely  suggestive,  containing,  indeed, 
certain  regulations  for  mutual  use,  but  leaving 
their  acceptance  purely  optional  between  masters 
and  men.  In  plain  truth,  all  that  was  done  by  the 
framers  of  the  bill  was  to  aacenain  the  principal 
grievances  on  both  sides,  to  collect  and  compare 
Uie  customary  usages  of  the  difierent  ports,  and  to 
draw  up  by  these  aids  such  a  definite  form  of  stand- 
ing agreement  as  might  be  equitably  adopted  by 
both  parties  if  they  felt  inclined.  Certain  fines 
were  authorized,  it  is  true,  but  most  of  these  had 
been  long  before  in  use ;  they  regarded  rather  the 
oomforta  of  the  crew  than  the  interests  of  the 
owners,  and  in  many  cases  they  superseded  severer 
penalties  provided  by  law.  One  part  of  the  code, 
m  short,  simply  declared  the  duties  of  the  parties 
concerned  without  aflfecting  such  duties  m  the 
■mallest  degree.  The  other  provided  a  form  of 
compact  drawn  up  by  impartial  hands  which  might 
be  aoeepted  or  rejected  at  pleasure. 

Now,  against  these  regulations  the  seamen  of  the 
north  have  rtbelled.  They  have  been  induced  to 
▼iew  the  shipping  offices  as  slave  marts,  where, 
according  to  their  own  expressions,  they  are 
bought  and  sold,  although  these  offices  do  nothing 
more  than  supersede  establishments  where  they 
were  literally  kidnapped,  robbed,  and  turned  into 
money  by  crimpa  They  have  been  taught  to  look 
on  their  register  tickeu  as  a  badge  of  degrading 
servitude,  although  a  soldier  might  make  the  same 
objection  (and  we  almost  wonder  they  did  not)  to 
the  good  conduct  stripes  on  his  coat.  Finally,  as 
we  observed,  they  have  turned  out  upon  **  strike," 
and  have  done  their  utmost  to  suspend  the  foreign 
trade  of  those  parts.  To  a  memorial  which  they 
addressed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  they  have  now  re- 
ceived a  most  temperate  and  friendly  reply,  urging 
upon  them  nothing  but  a  fair  trial  of  the  regula- 
tions to  which  they  object,  and  promising  that  any 
arrangement  proved  by  experience  to  be  unjust  or 


inconvenient  shall  be  promptly  cancelled.  The 
result-this  day  announced  ia  leas  satisfactory  than 
we  could  have  wished,  but  we  trust  that  the  good 
sense  of  the  men  and  the  friendly  advice  of  the 
shipowners  may  speedily  put  a  stop  to  proceedings 
which  will  damage  none  so  much  as  those  who  arc 
promoting  them.  If  the  men  will  but  return  to  their 
work,  and  content  themselves  with  the  constitu- 
tional methods  of  redress,  which  they  already  con- 
template, we  are  perfectly  oeruin  that  they  will 
soon  think  better  of  the  matter,  and  recogniie  thtf 
merits  of  the  measure  whose  beneficial  operation 
they  are  now  so  determined  to  resist. 


From  the  Home  JonmsL 
LIFE  IN  THE  WEST, 
BT    OBORGK    P.   MORRIS. 

Ho !  brother8--come  hither  and  list  to  my  story- 
Merry  and  brief  will  the  narrative  be ; 
Here,  like  a  monarch,  I  reign  in  my  glory — 

Master  am  I,  boys,  of  all  that  I  see. 
Where  once  frowned  a  forest,  a  garden  is  smiling— 
The  meadow    and   moorland  are  marshes  do 
more; 
And  there  curls  the  smoke  of  my  cottage,  beguiling 
The  children  who  cluster  like  grapes  round  mj 
door. 
Then  enter,  boys ;  cheerly,  bojrs,  enter  and  reet; 
The  land  of  the  heart  is  the  land  of  the  Weat, 
Oho,  boys  !^-oho,  boys!^-oho ! 

Talk  not  of  the  town,  boys— give  me  the  broad 
prairie. 
Where  man,  like  the  wind,  roama  impulaive  and 
free ; 
Behold  how  its  beautiful  colors  all  vary, 

Like  those  of  the  clouds,  or  the  deep  rolling  sea. 
A  life  in  the  woods,  boys,  is  even  as  changing ; 

With  proud  independence  we  season  our  cheer, 
And  those  who  the  world  are  for  happiness  rang- 
ing, 
Won*t  find  it  at  all,  if  they  don't  find  it  here. 
Then  enter,  boys ;  cheerly,  boys,  enter  and  rest ; 
I  '11  ahow  you  the  lifis,  boys,  we  live  in  the  West. 
Oho,  boys !— oho,  boys  I— oho ! 

Here,  brothers,  secure  from  all  turmoil  and  danger 

We  reap  what  we  sow,  for  the  soil  is  our  own ; 
We  spread  hospitality's  board  for  the  stranger. 

And  care  not  a  fig  for  the  king  on  his  throne. 
We  never  know  want,  for  we  live  by  our  labor, 

And  in  it  contentment  and  happiness  find ; 
We  do  what  we  can  fox  a  friend  or  a  neighbor, 

And  die,  boj^a,  in  peace  and  good-will  to  man- 
kind. 
Then  enter,  boys ;  cheerly,  boys,  enter  and  rest ; 
You  know  how  we  live,  boys,  and  die  in  the  Weal! 
Oho,  boys !— oho,  boys !  oho ! 


ViTAUTT  OP  Haib. — ^Pictet  found  the  hiup  of  a 
Guanche  mummy  from  Teneriffe,  which  was  perhiqpi 
a  thousand  years  old,  sufficiently  susceptible  in  a 
Saus8ure*B  hygrometer. — Humboldt 

Fetters  Superseded.— The  Siamese  prevent  tbt 
escape  of  their  prisoners  by  burning  their  feet. 
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From  Chambers'  Pmpers  for  tbe  People. 
DANIEL   DB   FOE. 

Amokg  the  books  which  may  be  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  world's  acknowledged  stereotypes, 
there  are  probably  few  that  have  been  read  more 
frequently,  or  proved  acceptable  to  a  greater  variety 
ef  tastes,  than  the  illustrious  **  Robinson  Crusoe." 
While,  however,  in  connection  with  this  perform- 
ance the  author's  name  has  become  so  extensively 
familiar,  it  is  principally  by  means  of  it  that  he 
continues  to  be  remembered.  The  generality  of 
modem  readers  know  little  of  the  extent  and  merit 
of  De  Foe's  political  and  controversial  writings,  or 
of  the  conspicuous  position  which  he  occupied  on 
account  of  them  with  his  contemporaries.  Having 
reference  chiefly  to  the  disputes  and  contentions 
of  his  time^,  these  productions  have  naturally  lost 
much  of  their  original  interest,  and  their  value  has 
been  therefore  considerably  diminished.  It  is 
nevertheless  conceived  that  they  are  worthy  of  a 
more  general  investigation  and  attention ;  and 
accordingly  it  is  here  intended  to  furnish  some 
account  of  them,  and  also  to  present  such  an  out- 
line of  the  writer's  personal  history,  character, 
sufferings,  and  disappointments,  for  conscience  sake 
and  otherwise,  as  can  be  conveniently  rendered 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  paper. 

De  Foe's  entire  works  consist  of  more  than  two 
hundred  separate  publications,  embracing  a  vast 
yariety  of  subjects,  and  all  exhibiting  evidences 
of  great  ability,  honesty  of  intention,  and  a  keen 
perception  of  just  and  wholesome  principles.  As 
a  pohtician,  he  was  throughout  his  whole  career 
the  steady  advocate  of  liberal  interests,  the  manly 
and  upright  champion  of  justice,  of  tolerance,  and 
of  all  those  citizen-rights  valued  by  honest  Eng- 
lishmen. Living  in  a  turbulent  era  of  our  history, 
when  the  pretensions  of  rival  and  selfish  factions 
were  agitated  with  an  inveterate  aqd  unprincipled 
animosity,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  great  part 
proof  against  the  prevalent  contagion,  and  to  have 
entertained  the  questions  in  dispute  with  a  scrupu- 
lous regard  to  their  truthfulness  or  reasonable 
expediency.  By  being  an  honester  man  than  the 
generality,  he  became  the  object  of  general  misap- 
prehension and  opprobrium.  Few  men  had  more 
of  the  world  *s  notice  in  his  day  ;  none  more  of  its 
calumny  and  persecution.  In  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  he  shared  the  fate  of  every  man  who,  by 
genius  or  cultivation,  is  in  advance  of  his  own 
tiroes.  The  party  whose  aims  and  schemings  he 
opposed  he  very  naturally  uflfended  ;  but  he  was 
au»  not  unfrequently  misrepresented  and  calum- 
niated by  the  very  party  whose  interests  he  endeav- 
ored to  promote.  This  party  consisted  of  the 
nonconforming  Presb3rterians,  who,  as  the  success 
•ors  of  the  Puritans  of  the  foregoing  age,  contin- 
ued to  protest  against  the  narrowness  and  domi- 
oancy  of  the  Protestantism  of  the  Reformation. 
De  Foe  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  representative  of 
the  aims  and  spirit  of  modern  Independency :  he 
was  in  creed  and  political  principle  a  dissenting 
Presbyterian,  and  he  advocated  most  of  tbe  claims 
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and  opinions  by  which  the  dissenting  sects  were 
then,  and  are  still  in  part,  distinguished ;  but  he 
seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  greatly  supe- 
rior to  his  party,  inasmuch  as  he  was  less  sec- 
tarian and  moie  liberal  and  catholic  in  his  senti- 
ments. 

In  proceeding  to  narrate  the  principal  events  and 
transactions  of  his  life,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
at  the  outset  that  the  particle  De — for  reasons 
which  cannot  now  be  ascertained — ^was  adopted, 
and  not  inherited,  by  our  author ;  his  original 
family  name  being  simply  Foe^  without  any  eupho- 
nious or  ornamental  prefix.  Of  his  ancestry  or 
immediate  progenitors  there  is  very  little  known. 
The  earliest  that  has  been  mentioned  is  his  grand- 
father, Daniel  Foe,  who  was  a  substantial  English 
yeoman,  and  farmed  his  own  estate  at  Elton  in 
Northamptonshire.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  Cavalier  and  High  Church  party  ; 
and,  as  an  evidence  of  his  respectability,  it  has 
been  recorded  that  he  kept  a  pack  of  hounds  for 
his  diversion.  Daniel  pleasantly  relates,  that  his 
grandfather's  huntsman  had  the  irreverent  habit  of 
naming  his  dogs  after  the  most  illustrious  officers 
in  the  Puritan  and  Royal  forces :  ^*  He  had  his 
Roundhead  and  his  Cavalier,  his  Goring  and  his 
Waller,  and  all  the  generals  in  both  armies  were 
hounds  in  his  pack ;  till,  the  times  turning,  the  old 
gentleman  was  fistin  to  scatter  the  pack,  and  make 
them  up  of  more  dog-like  surnames."  Besides 
scattering  his  hounds,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Foe 
had  also  to  disperse  his  family,  for  we  find  that 
James.  Foe,  who  is  presumed  to  have  been  a 
younger  son,  "  was  sent  at  a  proper  age  to  Lon- 
don," and  there  apprenticed  to  a  butcher.  In  his 
calling  he  became  afterwards  established  in  St. 
Giles',  Cripplegate,  and,  after  flourishing  in  busi- 
ness for  many  years,  he  ultimately  retired  upon  a 
decent  competency,  which  he  enjoyed  until  his 
death.  He  was  the  father  of  our  celebrated  Daniel, 
who  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles'  afore- 
said in  the  year  1661. 

His  parents  having  embraced  the  Nonconform- 
ists' principles,  the  boy  was  accordingly  brought 
up  in  their  faith.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he 
spent  his  early  years  there  is  no  existing  record. 
The  imagination  is  left  to  picture  him  as  it  can. 
A  lively  and  pleasant  fellow  we  conceive  him  to 
have  been,  of  quick  and  generous  impulses,  not 
backward  to  contend  in  feats  of  sport  or  warfare, 
but  nowise  given  to  the  exaction  of  unfair  advan- 
tages, for  he  says  he  ^*  learned  from  a  boxing  Eng- 
lish boy  not  to  strike  an  enemy  when  he  is  down.'* 
One  cannot  readily  bring  his  figure  and  appearance 
very  near  to  us ;  but  there  assuredly,  in  St.  Giles' 
parish,  Cripplegate,  he  once  visibly  lived  and  went 
to  school  with  his  contemporaries.  Nightly  for 
some  years  was  he  perhaps  seated  at  the  family 
table  in  the  sitting-room — a  little  back  parlor,  as 
we  fancy,  behind  the  butcher's  shop— conning  les- 
sons for  the  coming  day,  and  possibly  relieving  his 
strained  attention  by  counting  the  flies  upon  the 
ceiling.  There  were  times,  doubtless,  when  ho 
read  books  for  his  own  amusement :  most  likely 
the  historical  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  probably- 
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the  wondrous  allegory  of  the  "  Pilgrim^s  Prog- 
ress.*' On  Sundays  he  had  to  put  on  a  grave 
face,  and  go  forth  with  the  family  to  the  '*  meeting- 
house in  Little  St.  Helenas,  Bishopsgate  Street," 
to  hear  the  Rev.  Dr.  Annesley,  **  an  esteemed 
Presbytecian  minister,'*  who  had  been  formerly 
ejected  from  the  incumbency  of  Cripplegate. 
There,  with  subdued  and  steady  countenance,  in 
the  grave  Presbyterian  congregation,  Daniel  un- 
doubtedly sat  and  listened  to  the  fervid  eloquence 
of  the  preacher,  and  imbibed  from  it  something 
of  the  manly  independence  and  invincible  love  of 
liberty  which  he  was  destined  afterwards  to  dis- 
play in  his  own  career.  It  is  even  conceivable 
that  the  good  minister  sometimes  visited  his  fath- 
er's house,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  on  suitable 
occasions,  he  may  have  put  his  hand  on  the  boy's 
head  and  bade  him  remember  to  stand  resolutely 
by  the  principles  and  religious  doctrines  in  which 
he  had  been  instructed. 

It  were  interesting  to  know  whether  Daniel  ev^r 
carried  a  butcher's  tray,  and  what  was  the  price  of 
mutton,  as  his  father  retailed  it  to  customers,  two 
hundred  years  ago.  To  such  questions  as  these, 
however,  we  can  now  obtain  no  answer.  But 
judging  from  the  prosperous  circumstances  of  his 
family,  and  from  the  fact  that  young  De  Foe  was 
early  destined  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  it 
seems  improbable  that  he  was  ever  actively  connected 
with  .his  Other's  business.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
afler  he  had  been  sufficiently  qualified  by  inferior 
teachers,  he  was  sent  to  a  Nonconformist  college, 
or  academy,  at  Newington,  then  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Morton,  a  gentleman  who  had 
the  repoution  of  being  a  **  polite  and  profound 
scholar."  Here  he  is  reported  to  have  had  great 
advantages  for  learning,  and  to  have  lived  in  very 
agreeable  society.  Little,  however,  is  known  of 
his  manner  of  life,  or  of  the  progress  which  he  made 
while  residing  at  this  institution  ;  but  it  has  been 
concluded,  from  certain  passages  in  his  writings, 
that  he  had  not  failed  to  turn  his  opportunities  to 
account.  He  has  informed  us  that  he  had  in  his 
time  been  master  of  5ve  languages,  and  that  he  had 
studied  the  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  logic, 
geography,  and  history.  With  the  theory  and 
practical  capabilities  of  the  English  constitution  he 
was  thoroughly  acquainted ;  and  he  sometimes 
boasts  of  having  investigated  politics  as  a  science. 
Under  the  direction  of  his  tutor,  he  went  through 
the  authorized  courses  of  theology,  in  which  he 
acquired  such  a  proficiency  as  enabled  him  to  cope 
with  the  acutest  writers  of  the  disputatious  age  in 
which  he  lived.  His  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
history  was  also  very  considerable ;  and,  indeed,  his 
attainments  in  all  departments  of  general  information 
were  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  considered  a  per- 
son of  great  intelligence  and  cultivation.  A  man 
<tf  deep  or  extensive  **  learning,"  in  the  technical 
acceptation,  he  certainly  never  was,  nor  as  such 
was  he  ever  desirous  of  being  regarded  ;  but  that 
lie  was  anything  like  the  **  illiterate  person"  which 
0ome  of  his  opponents  delighted  to  represent  him 
to  be,  there  is  evidence  enough  in  his  writings  to 
disprove.  The  poet  Gay,  adopting  the  cant  of  the 
Scriblerus  Club,  speaks  of  him  as  *'  a  fellow  who 
liad  excellent  natural  parts,  but  wanted  a  small 
foundation  of  learning,"  and  cites  him  as  **  a  lively 
instance  of  those  wits  who,  as  an  ingenious  author 
.-flays,  will  endure  but  one  skimming  ;"  but  this  is 
a  judgment  which  time  has  since  emphatically 
reverted ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  again 


referred  to,  either  in  depreciation  of  De  Foe,  or  by 
way  of  illustrating  the  poet's  penetration. 

At  what  time  De  roe  quitted  the  Newington 
institution  is  not  distinctly  known  ;  neither  is  it 
apparent  what  induced  him  to  abandon  the  design 
of  entering  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  Perhaps 
he  had  no  sufficient  sense  of  any  call  to  the  work.  It 
has  even  been  sifrmised  that  the  volatility  of  his  di»- 
position  might  have  proved  incompatible  with  that 
dignified  vocation.  An  early  turn  for  authorship, 
and  an  inveterate  tendency  for  satire,  may  have 
contributed  to  onfit  him  for  entering  into  the  min- 
istry with  an  exclusive  devotion  to  its  duties,  and 
may  possibly  have  determined  him  to  renounce  hie 
purpose,  for  the  sake  of  addressing  himself  more 
freely  to  literary  and  political  pursuits.  At  any 
rate,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  came  forth  boldly 
as  an  author,  embracing  the  popular  side  in  politics. 
His  first  production  was  a  spirited  lampoon, 
levelled  at  the  noted  Roger  L'Estrange,  who,  in  a 
work  entitled  a  **  Guide  to  the  Inferior  Clergy," 
had  recently  advanced  some  highly  illiberal  notions. 
De  Foe's  pamphlet  bore  the  title  of  **  Speculum 
Crape-Gownorura ;  or  a  Looking-Glass  for  the 
Young  Academics,  new  Foyl'd ;  with  Reflections 
on  some  of  the  late  High-flown  Sermons,  to  which 
is  added  an  Essay  towards  a  Sermon  of  the  Newest 
Fashion.  By  a  Guide  to  the  Inferior  Clergy. 
London  ;  1682."  The  title  was  adopted  in  allu- 
sion to  the  cr^pe-gowns  then  in  use  among  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  and  the  banter  was  sufficiently  eflfectp 
ive  to  put  them  out  of  fashion,  and  thereby  damage 
the  respectability  of  the  material,  against  which, 
however,  the  author  had  no  particular  antipathy. 
The  design  of  the  work  was  to  expose  and  ridicule 
the  pretensions  of  the  High  Church  Faction.  The 
most  amusing  portion  is  the  sermon,  which  is  a 
clever  parody  of  the  pulpit  discourses  of  the  times, 
and  was  especially  intended  to  satirize  the  *'  crape- 
gown  men"  for  their  interferences  with  politics^ 
**  that  they  may  see  how  ridiculous  they  are,  when 
they  stand  fretting,  and  fuming,  and  heating  them- 
selves about  state  affairs  in  their  pulpits."  Its 
success  with  the  town,  and  the  fertility  of  the  sub- 
ject, induced  the  author  to  follow  it  up  with  a 
second  part,  in  which,  however,  he  deals  more 
seriously  with  the  government  on  account  of  its 
severity  to  Dissenters,  and,  by  exhibiting  the  prac- 
tical efl^ects  of  persecution,  cleverly  exposes  its 
absurdity.  The  work  seems  to  have  attracted  at- 
tention enough  to  lead  some  one  to  reply  to  it,  as 
the  same  year  we  have  notice  of  a  publication 
bearing  the  title  of**  Reflections  upon  Two  Scurri- 
lous Libels,  called  Speculum  Crape-Gownorum." 
The  author  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
L'Estrange  himself. 

Three  years  after  the  publication  of  his  pam- 
phlet— namely,  in  the  summer  of  1685 — De  Foe 
engaged  in  practical  hostility  against  the  govern- 
ment of  James  II.,  by  joining  the  stahdard  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  when  he  landed  in  Dorsetshire 
with  his  hundred  and  fifty  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  the  country  from  the  dominion  of  arbi- 
trary rule,  and  the  anticipated  sway  of  popery,  and 
thereby  gaining  for  himself  the  crown  of  England 
— **  a  romantic  kind  of  invasion,"  says  Welwood, 
**  which  is  scarcely  paralleled  in  history."  On  the 
suppression  of  this  rebellion,  our  adventurous 
volunteer  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner. 
Eluding  pursuit,  however,  he  managed  to  save  his 
head ;  and  being  personally  unknown  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  which  was  the  seat  of  the  insurreo- 
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tioo,  be  does  not  appear  to  have  been  afterwards 
suspected,  and  therefore  was  never  brouffht  to  trial 
for  his  treason.  Returning  subsequently  to  Lon- 
don, be  next  proceeded  to  settle  himself  peaceably 
in  business,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  refrain  from  in- 
terfering further  in  public  or  polemical  affairs.  In 
Freeman*s  Court,  near  the  thoroughfare  of  Corn- 
hill,  he  accordingly  became  established  as  a  hose- 
factor,  designing  to  live  by  a  reasonable  commission 
on  the  sale  of  stockings.  In  1688,  being  a  freeman 
by  birth,  he  was  admitted  into  the  liverv  of  Lon- 
don. Fur  ten  years  he  devoted  himself  more  or 
less  to  business ;  but  the  times  were  too  unfavora- 
ble to  permit  him  to  succeed.  The  discontents  and 
agitations  of  the  country,  occasioned  by  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  the  king,  who  was  aiming  at 
absolute  power  over  the  lives  and  consciences  of 
his  subjects,  and  fomented  by  the  disputes  and  con- 
troversies of  the  several  factions  into  which  the 
nation  was  divided,  were  of  too  exciting  and  inter- 
esting a  character  for  a  roan  of  De  Foe's  active  and 
earnest  temperament  to  refrain  from  taking  part  in 
them.  Mixing  continually  in  company,  in  coffee- 
houses and  in  taverns,  he  seems  to  have  spent  more 
of  his  time  in  discussing  the  movements  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  parties,  and  the  bearings  of  political 
disputes,  than  in  attending  to  his  personal  interests 
at  the  counter.  With  him,  it  would  appear,  there 
was  no  alternative ;  when  the  well-being  of  the 
nation,  and  the  most  important  liberties  of  the 
people,  were  endangered,  all  private  convenience 
and  advantage  ceas^,  in  comparison,  to  have  any 
sensible  hold  on  his  regards.  He  therefore  stood 
forth  boldly  in  defence  of  the  popular  rights,  speak- 
ing and  writing  whatsoever  might  seem  to  him  cal- 
culated to  consolidate  and  support  them. 

One  of  the  prominent  dogmas  of  the  day,  and  one 
which  served  the  cause  of  despotism  more  effectu- 
ally than  any  other,  was  the  absurd  pretension  of 
the  unlimited  and  unconditional  divine  rigfU  of 
kings.  **  It  was  for  many  years,"  says  De  Foe, 
**  and  I  ana  witness  to  it,  that  the  pulpit  sounded 
nothing  but  the  duty  of  absolute  submission,  obedi- 
ence without  reserve,  subjection  to  princes  as  God's 
vicegerents,  accountable  to  none,  to  be  withstood 
in  nothing,  and  by  no  person.  I  have  heard  it 
publicly  preached,  that  if  the  king  commanded  my 
head,  and  sent  his  messengers  to  fetch  it,  I  was 
bound  to  submit,  and  stand  still  while  it  was  cut 
off*."  That  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  this  is 
really  no  caricature  of  the  opinions  which  then 
pievailed,  let  him  take  the  following  delectable 
passage  from  a  published  sermon  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  in  those  days,  who  undoubtedly  spoke  only 
what  were  the  common  sentiments  of  the  clergy  : — 
'*  Though  the  king,"  saith  he,  **  should  not  please 
to  humor  us — though  he  rend  off*  the  mantle  from 
our  bodies,  as  Saul  did  from  Samuel — nay,  though 
he  sliould  sentence  us  to  death,  of  which,  blesMd 
be  God  and  the  king,  there  is  no  danger ;  yet,  if 
we  were  living  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
we  must  neither  open  our  mouths  nor  lift  up  our 
hands  against  him,  but  honor  him  before  the  elders 
and  people  of  Israel ;  nor  must  we  ask  our  prince 
why  he  governs  us  otherwise  tlian  we  please  to  be 
governed  ourselves ;  we  must  neither  call  him  to 
account  for  his  religion,  nor  question  his  policy  in 
civil  matters,  for  he  is  made  our  king  by  God's 
law,  of  which  the  law  of  the  land  is  only  declara- 
tive!"* 

To  this  sort  of  doctrine  De  Foe  altogether  ob- 

*  Somers'  Tracts,  ix.  189 


jected  to  subscribe,  and  scrupled  not  to  denounce 
It  as  an  abominable  heresy.  Such  a  presuinptuoiis 
exaltation  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  he  considered 
to  be  entirely  subversive  of  the  divine  rights  of 
men  ;  and,  rather  than  acknowledge  it,  or  sanction 
its  acknowledgment,  he  was  constrained  to  try  the 
case  by  logical  disputation,  and  was  even  nowise 
disinclined  to  try  it  by  argument  of  battle.  To 
this  disposition,  indeed,  the  whole  country  came 
at  last.  James  IL,  in  attempting  to  carry  the  cur* 
rent  dogmas  into  practice,  aroused  a  universal 
opposition  to  his  schemes  and  government;  and 
Church  of  England  people  and  Dissenters  finally 
combined  to  expel  him  from  the  kingdom.  The 
4th  of  November,  the  day  on  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  landed,  De  Foe  is  reported  to  have  com- 
memorated ever  afterwards  as  a  sort  of  sacred 
holiday.  **  It  is  a  day,"  said  he,  **  famous  on 
various  accounts,  and  every  one  of  them  dear  to 
Britons  who  love  tlieir  country,  value  the  Protestant 
interest,  or  who  have  an  aversion  to  tyranny  and 
oppression."  In  the  following' year,  when  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  visited  the  city,  our  ex- 
ulting Dissenter  rode  on  horseback  in  the  proces- 
sion as  a  member  of  a  royal  regiment  of  volun- 
teers. 

The  Revolution  being  settled,  De  Foe  appears 
for  some  time  to  have  abstained  from  politics,  and 
to  have  directed  his  attention  principally  to  affiiirs 
of  trade.  For  some  years  past  he  had  been  engaged 
in  **  commercial  speculations  with  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal ;"  but,  being  repeatedly  unsuccessful,  he 
finally  failed  in  business.  The  occupations  of  trade 
.seldom  assort  well  with  literary  genius,  and  it  is 
thought  that  De  Foe's  lively  and  discursive  talents 
were  the  principal  hindrance  to  his  success. 
*'  With  the  usual  imprudence  of  superior  genius,'* 
says  Mr.  Chalmers,  **  he  was  carried  by  his  vivacity 
into  companies  who  were  gratified  by  his  wit.  He 
spent  those  hours  with  a  small  society  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  polite  learning  which  he  ought  to  have 
employed  in  the  calculations  of  the  counting-house; 
and  being  obliged  to  abscond  from  his  creditors  in 
1692,  he  naturally  attributed  those  misfortunes  to 
the  war  which  were  probably  owing  to  his  own 
misconduct."  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  very  evident 
that  his  failure  was  no  impeachment  to  his  honesty. 
An  angry  creditor,  indeed,  took  out  a  commission 
of  bankruptcy  against  him ;  but  this  was  shortly 
afterwards  superseded,  on  the  petition  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  most  indebted,  and  who  accepted  a 
composition  on  his  single  bond.  This  was  punctu- 
ally paid,  as  he  became  capable  of  paying  it,  by 
efforts  of  unwearied  diligence.  Some  of  his  cred- 
itors who  had  been  thus  satisfied,  falling  afterwards 
into  difficulties  thennselves,  De  Foe  voluntarily  paid 
up  their  entire  claim — **  an  example  of  honesty,*' 
says  Mr.  Chalmers,  **  which  it  would  be  unjust  to 
De  Foe  and  to  the  world  to  conceal."  The  amount 
fur  which  he  failed  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but 
it  must  have  been  considerable,  and  shows  that  he 
was  no  peddling  or  petty  trader,  such  as  his  politt- 
cal  enemies  delighted  in  representing  him.  Being 
reproached  by  Lord  Haversham  as  a  mercenary,  De 
Foe  tells  him,  in  170.5,  that,  **  with  a  numerous 
family,  and  no  help  but  his  own  industry,  he  had 
forced  his  way,  with  undiscoura^ed  diligenoe, 
through  a  sea  of  misfortunes,  and  reduced  hisdebti^ 
exclusive  of  composition,  from  seventeen  thousand 
to  less  than  five  thousand  pounds."* 

*  Reply  to  Lord  Haversham't  Vindicatioa. 
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As  tKe  estimate  to  be  taken  of  De  Foe^s  raoral 
character  roust  be  in  ^reat  part  determined  bj  his 
conduct  under  these  pecuniary  difficulties,  it  is  es- 
sential that  whatever  evidence  there  may  be  now 
existing  illustrative  of  his  integrity  should  be  fairly 
stated.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  appear  that  his 
personal  probity  was  unsuspected  ;  for  '*  so  high  a 
sense  of  his  honor  was  entertained  by  his  creditors, 
that  they  agreed  to  take  his  own  personal  security 
for  the  anoount  of  composition  upon  his  debts." 
The  confidence  reposed  in  him  seems  likewise  to 
have  been  justified,  inasmuch  as  he  returned  ulti- 
mately to  all  or  the  greater  number  of  his  creditors 
the  full  amount  of  their  original  claim.  **  This,'' 
says  Mr.  Wilson,  '*  was  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
eflfect  of  moral  principle,  and  an  exemplification  of 
the  advice  he  gave  to  others."  Which  advice  is : 
**  Never  think  yourselves  discharged  in  conscience, 
though  you  may  be  discharged  in  law.  The  obliga- 
tion of  an  honest  mind  can  never  die.  No  title  of 
honor,  no  recorded  merit,  no  mark  of  distinction, 
can  exceed  that  lasting  appellation — an  honest  man. 
He  that  lies  buried  under  such  an  epitaph  has  more 
said  of  him  than  volumes  of  history  can  contain. 
The  payment  of  debts,  after  fair  discharges,  is  the 
clearest  title  to  such  a  character  that  I  know  ;  and 
how  any  man  can  begin  again,  and  hope  for  a  bless- 
ing from  Heaven,  or  favor  from  man,  without  such 
a  resolution,  I  know  not."*  We  thus  see  that  De 
Foe's  notions  of  obligation  were  nowise  lax  or  lati- 
tudinarian.  As  an  illustration  of  his  practice,  let 
us  take  the  following  recorded  testimony  to  his 
honesty,  by  one  who  was  no  friend  of  his,  from  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  **  A  Dialogue  between  a  Dis- 
senter and  the  Observator,"  published  in  1703. 
**  I  must  do  one  piece  of  justice  to  the  man," 
observes  the  writer,  "  though  I  love  him  no  better 
than  you  do.  It  is  this,  that  meeting  a  gentleman 
in  a  cofifee-house,  when  I  and  every iKKiy  else  were 
railing  at  him,  the  gentleman  took  us  up  with  this 
short  speech — *  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  *  I  know  this 
De  Foe  as  well  as  any  of  you,  for  I  was  one  of  his 
creditors,  componnded  with  him,  and  discharged 
him  fully.  Several  years  aAerwards  he  sent  for 
roe,  and,  though  he  was  clearly  discharged,  he  paid 
roe  all  the  remainder  of  his  debt  voluntarily,  and 
of  his  own  accord ;  and  he  told  me,  that  as  fkr  as 
God  should  enable  him,  he  intended  to  do  so  with 
everybody.  When  he  had  done,  he  desired  me  to 
set  my  hand  to  a  paper  to  acknowledge  it,  which  I 
readily  did,  and  found  a  ^reat  many  names  to  the 
paper  before  me ;  and  I  think  myself  bound  to  own 
It,  though  I  am  no  friend  to  the  book  he  vrrote  any 
more  than  you.'  "  The  work  alluded  to  was  the 
"  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,"  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

De  Foe  is  thus  as  far  as  possible  exonerated  from 
blame,  and  in  this  unhappy  failure  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  an  unfortunate  than  as  a  fraudulent  or 
unprincipled  speculator — as  many  of  the  contempo- 
rary scribblers,  without  knowing  him  sufficiently, 
were  accustomed  to  consider  him.  The  passage 
just  quoted  afilbrds  as  satisfactory  a  proof  of  his 
upright  and  honorable  eflforts  and  intentions  as  can 
be  reasonably  desired.  To  avoid  the  operation  of 
the  harsh  and  crushing  laws,  however,  that  were 
then  in  force  against  insolvents,  he  appears  to  have 
absconded,  and  lived  in  hiding  for  some  time  under 
a  blighted  reputation.  To  what  part  of  the  king- 
dom he  retired  is  not  clearly  known ;  but  as  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  once  resided  for  a  while  at 
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Bristol,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  did  so  tt  the 
time  when  he  was  umier  apprehensions  from  his 
creditors.  There  is  even  a  tradition  which  seems 
to  countenance  the  supposition.  A  gentleman  of 
that  city  informed  Mr.  Wilson  that  one  of  his 
ancestors  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  De  Foe,  and 
often  spoke  of  having  seen  him  walking  in  the 
streets  of  Bristol,  accoutred  in  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  with  a  fine  flowing  wig,  lace  ruffles,  and  a 
sword  by  his  side  ;  also  that  he  there  obtained  the 
name  of  **  The  Sunday  Crentleman,"  because, 
through  fear  of  bailifis,  he  did  not  dare  to  appear 
in  public  upon  any  other  day.  The  fket  of  De 
Foe's  residence  in  Bristol,  either  at  this  or  some 
later  period  of  his  life,  is  further  corrobomtod  by 
another  circumstance,  mentioned  to  Mr.  Wilson  by 
the  friend  alluded  to.  By  this  it  appears  that  there 
was  formerly  a  tavern  in  Castle  Street,  known  by 
the  sign  of  the  Red  Lion,  and  kept  by  one  Mark 
Watkins,  **  an  intelligent  man,  who  had  been  in 
better  circumstances,"  and  whose  house  was  m 
considerable  repute  among  the  Bristol  tradesmen, 
who  were  then  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  it  afler 
dinner  for  the  purpose  of  smoking  their  pipes,  and 
hearing  the  news  and  small  talk  of  the  day.  -Here 
De  Foe,  following  the  custom  of  the  times,  is 
reported  to  have  spent  an  occasional  afternoon 
among  the  company,  and  was  well  known  to  the 
landlord  under  the  same  name  of  **  The  Sunday 
Grcntleman. "  Mark  Watkins,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  humorist,  is  said  to  have  entertained  his 
guests  in  after-times  with  a  very  whimsical  aeoount 
of  a  strange  man,  who  went  about  Bristol  clothed 
in  goat-skins,  and  who  he  affirmed  was  none  other 
than  the  celebrated  Robinson  Crusoe.*  The  house, 
we  believe,  is  still  standing,  but  has  been  latterly 
reduced  to  a  mer^  pot-house,  so  that  none  need  go 
there  to  make  inquiries  about  De  Foe. 

Having  at  length  come  to  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment with  his  creditors,  De  Foe  was  enabled  to 
emerffe  from  his  retirement.  For  two  years  h6  had 
been  living  in  unpleasant  and  involuntary  leisure ; 
not  indeed  altogether  idly ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  of  his  afibirs,  he  contrived  to  write  a  ^k. 
This  was  his  "  Eissay  upon  Projects,"  which, 
however,  he  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  publish 
till  nearly  five  years  afVerwards.  Of  his  proceed- 
ings subsequent  to  his  liberation  he  himself  gives 
us  the  following  account : — **  Misfortunes  in  busi- 
ness having  unhinged  me  fVom  matters  of  trade,  it 
was  about  1694  when  I  was  invited  by  some  mer- 
chants, with  whom  I  had  corresponded  abroad,  and 
some  also  at  home,  to  settle  at  Cadiz,  in  Spain ;  and 
that  with  the  offers  of  very  good  commissions. 
But  Providence,  which  had  other  work  for  me  to 
do,  placed  a  secret  aversion  in  my  mind  to  quitting 
England  upon  any  account,  and  made  me  refuse 
the  oflTers  of  that  kind,  to  be  concerned  with  some 
eminent  persons  at  home,  in  proposing  wajrs  and 
means  to  the  government  for  raising  money  to 
supply  the  occasions  of  the  war  then  newly  be- 
gun, "f  The  war  in  qnestion  was  an  expensive 
one  with  France,  entered  on  in  support  of  the  title 
of  King  William,  and  for  the  purpose  of  anestincr 
the  conquests  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  it  was  part  of 
De  Foe's  business  to  devise  and  suggest  taxes,  to 
enable  the  government  to  carry  on  the  enterprise. 
**  Some  time  zfier  this,"  says  he  in  continuation 
of  the  statement  just  quoted,  **  I  was,  without  the 
least  application  of  mine,  and  being  then  seventy 
miles  from  London,  sent  for  to  be  the  aceotintant 
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to  the  Commi88ioaeT&  of  the  Glaae-Duty,  in  which 
serrice  I  oontinued  to  the  determioatioo  of  their 
conimiseion."  This  appointment  he  received  in 
1695,  and  held  it  till  the  suppression  of  the  tax  in 
August,  1699. 

About  this  time,  or  somewhat  earlier,  De  Foe 
became  a  oartner  in  certain  tile-and-brick-kilu 
works  at  Tilbury  in  Essex,  and  continued  to  be 
the  acting  secretary  of  the  concern  for  several 
years.  Here  he  had  a  country-house,  overlooking 
the  river  Thames,  and  seems  to  have  lived  for  some 
time  in  thriving  circumstances.  With  his  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  business,  and  his  settled  salary 
as  accountant  to  the  Glass  Commissioners,  he  is 
once  more  in  a  condition  to  pay  bis  way,  and  by 
dint  of  thrift  do  something  to  reduce  his  former 
debts.  As  a  scheme,  perhaps,  for  raising  addition- 
al ways  and  means,  be  now,  in  1796,  ventured  on 
the  publication  of  the  before-mentioned  '*  Essay 
upon  Projects."  Herein  he  descants  largely  and 
sensibly  on  **  politics,  commerce,  and  benevolence.'' 
He  expatiates  on  banks,  highwavs,  and  bankrupts 
cy ;  and  amongst  other  things  advocates  a  plan  for 
the  promotion  of  friendly  societies,  **  formed  by 
mutual  assurance,  for  the  relief  of  the  members  in 
seasons  of  distress.''  By  way  of  experiment,  he 
proposes  to  establish  one  for  the  support  of  desti- 
tute widows,  and  another  for  the  assistance  of  sea- 
men. *'  The  same  thought,"  says  he,  '*  might  be 
improved  into  methods  that  should  prevent  the  gen- 
eral misery  and  poverty  of  maAkind,  and  at  once 
secure  us  against  beggars,  parish-poor,  alms-houses, 
and  hospitals ;  by  which  not  a  creature  so  misera- 
ble or  so  poor  but  should  claim  subsistence  as  their 
due,  and  not  ask  it  of  charity."  We  have  here 
the  seminal  idea  of  all  the  friendly  clubs,  savings' 
banks,  and  mutual  associations,  that  have  since 
been  established  in  the  country.  Another  of  his 
projects  was  the  formation  of  institutions  for  culti- 
vating certain  neglected  branches  of  education. 
He  ooneeived  that  there  mi|[ht  be  some  academy  or 
society  for  correcting,  purifying,  and  establishing 
the  English  language,  such  as  had  been  founded  in 
France  under  Cardinal  Richelieu.  '*  The  work 
of  this  society,"  says  he,  **  ehould  be  to  encourage 
polite  learninfir,  to  polish  and  refine  the  English 
tongue,  and  advance  tlie  so-much-neglected  faculty 
of  correct  language;  also  to  establish  purity  and 
propriety  of  style,  and  to  purge  it  from  all  the  ir- 
regular additions  that  ignorance  and  affectation 
have  introduced ;  and  all  those  innovations  of 
speech,  if  I  may  call  them  such,  which  some  dog- 
matic writers  have  the  confidence  to  foster  upon 
their  native  language,  as  if  their  authority  were 
sufficient  to  make  their  own  fancy  legitimate."  A 
similar  notion  had  been  started  in  the  time  of 
Charles  U.  by  Lord  Roscommon  and  the  poet 
Dryden ;  and  when  De  Foe  had  thus  revived  it,  it 
was  again  renewed  by  Prior,  and  subsequently  by 
Swift :  though,  in  spite  of  promises  from  various 
influential  persons,  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
carry  it  into  practical  efiect,  and  it  remains  to  this 
day  as  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration. 

Schemes  for  military  schools,  and  for  lunatic 
asylums  of  an  educational  description,  were  also 
ingeniously  propounded,  and  their  practicability 
and  advantages  very  ably  stated  in  this  treatise. 
But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  author*s 
projects  is  that  of  an  institution  for  the  better  edu- 
cation of  young  women.  As  De  Foe's  remarks  on 
such  a  subject  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  compara- 
tive progress  which  has  been  made  in  female  cul- 
ture since  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  let  us  here 


insert  some  sentences  on  the  dignity  of  woman. 
"  We  reproach  the  sex  every  day,"  says  he,  **  with 
folly  and  impertinence,  while,  1  am  confident,  had 
they  the  advantages  of  education  equal  to  us,  they 
would  be  guihy  of  less  than  ourselves."  He  com- 
plains that  the  women  of  his  time  were  taught 
merely  the  mechanical  parts » of  knowledge — such 
as  reading,  writing,  and  sewing— instead  of  being 
exalted  into  rational  companions;  and  he  argues 
that  men  in  the  same  class  of  society  would  cut  a 
sorry  figure  if  their  education  were  to  be  equally 
neglected.  **  The  soul,"  he  observes,  **  was  placed 
in  the  body  like  a  rou?h  diamond,  and  must  be  pol- 
ished, or  the  lustre  of  it  will  never  appear.  And 
it  is  manifest,  that,  as  the  rational  soul  distinguishes 
us  from  brutes,  so  education  carries  on  the  distinc- 
tion, and  makes  some  less  brutish  than  others. 
Why,  then,  should,  women  be  denied  the  benefit 
of  instruction  t  If  knowledge  and  understanding 
had  been  useless  additions  to  the  sex,  God  would 
never  have  given  them  capacities,  for  he  made 
nothing  needleas.  What  has  woman  done  to  for- 
feit the  privilege  of  being  taught?  Does  she 
plague  us  with  her  pride  and  impertinence  ?  Why 
do  we  not  let  her  learn,  that  she  may  have  more 
witt  Shall  we  upbraid  woman  with  folly,  when 
it  is  only  the  error  of  this  inhuman  custom  that 
hinders  her  being  made  wiser?  •  *  •  Women,  in 
my  observation  of  them,  have  little  or  no  diflference, 
but  as  they  are  or  are  not  distinguished  by  educa- 
tion. Tempers,  indeed,  may  in  some  degree  influ- 
ence them,  but  the  main  distinguishing  part  is  their 
breeding.  If  a  woman  be  well-bred,  and  taught 
the  proper  management  of  her  natural  wit,  she 
proves  generally  very  sensible  and  retentive  ;  and, 
without  partiality,  a  woman  of  sense  and  manners 
is  the  finest  and  most  delicate  part  of  God's  crea- 
tion, the  glory  of  her  Maker,  and  the  great  instance 
of  his  singular  regard  to  man,*to  whom  he  gave  the 
best  gift  either  God  could  bestow,  or  man  receive : 
and  it  is  the  sordidest  piece  of  folly  and  ingratitude 
in  the  world  to  withhold  from  the  sex  the  due  lustre 
which  the  advantaj^es  of  education  give  to  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  their  minds.  A  woman,  well-bred 
and  well  taught,  furnished  with  the  additional  ac- 
complishments of  knowledge  and  behavior,  is  a 
creature  without  comparison.  Her  society  is  the 
emblem  of  sublimer  enjoyments ;  she  is  all  soilness 
and  sweetness,  love,  wit,  and  delight ;  she  is  every 
way  suitable  to  the  sublimest  wish ;  and  tbe  man 
that  has  such  a  one  to  his  portion  has  nothing  to 
do  but  t^  rejoice  in  her  and  be  thankful."  Persons 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  De  Foe  will  have 
probably  been  unprepared  to  give  him  credit  for  so 
much  elegance  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  as  are 
here  displayed,  and  which  certainly  were  nowise 
very  common  among  the  wits  and  gentlemen  o(  his 
age. 

With  regard  to  the  substance  and  execution  of 
this  work,  Mr.  Walter  Wilson  has  accurately  re- 
marked, that  *^  it  abounds  in  strong  sense,  couched 
in  nervous  language,  and  contains  some  specimens 
of  good  writing.  His  sentiments  upon  the  various 
topics  discussed  are  delivered  with  diffidence,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  becoming  freedom ;  and  they 
discover  a  versatility  of  genius,  accompanied  by  cor- 
rect thinking,  that  are  not  often  united  in  the  same 
individual."*  It  is  a  book,  indeed,  which  is  now 
but  little  known,  and  rarely  read,  but  it  is  never- 
theless in  several  respects  worthy  of  perusal.  Of 
its  sterling  and  substantial  merit  there  needs  do 
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better  testimony  than  that  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who 
found  it  in  his  father's  library,  and,  alluding  to  it, 
says,  he  received  impressions  from  it  which  influ- 
enced some  of  the  principal  eients  of  his  after-life. 

After  the  publication  of  this  performance  De  Foe 
several  times  exercised  his  pen  in  writing  pamphlets 
on  various  political  topics,  but  produced  nothing 
of  any  moment  till  in  1608  he  came  forward  with 
8  tract  designed  to  further  the  reformation  of 
manners  in  the  nation.  The  exceeding  dissolute- 
ness of  the  times  had  offended  the  moral  sense  of 
the  constitutional  monarch,  who  had  been  used  to 
stricter  ways,  and  accordingly,  in  his  speech  of  the 
present  year,  he  signified  a  desire  for  improvement. 
**  I  esteem  it,'' said  he,  **  one  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages of  the  peace,  (which  had  lately  been  conclud- 
ed,) that  I  shall  now  have  leisure  to  rectify  such  cor- 
ruptions and  abuses  as  have  crept  into  any  part  of 
the  administration  during  the  war,  and  effectually 
to  discourage  profaneness  and  immorality."  The 
House  of  Commons,  in  their  address  to  the  king 
shortly  afterwards,  commended  his  design,  declar- 
ing their  readiness  to  support  him ;  and,  **  in  con- 
currence with  his  majesty's  pious  intentions,  they 
reost  humbly  desired  that  his  majesty  would  issue 
out  his  royal  proclaaiation,  commanding  all  judges, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  magistrates,  to  put 
m  speedy  execution  the  good  laws  that  were  now 
in  force  against  profaneness  and  immorality,  giving 
encouragement  to  all  such  as  did  their  duty  therein. " 
The  king,  in  reply,  said  that  **  he  could  not  but  be 
very  well  pleased  with  an  address  of  this  nature, 
and  he  would  give  immediate  directions  to  the 
several  particulars  they  desired."  Accordingly,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  preventing  and  punish- 
ing the  crimes  and  vices  specified  ;  and  the  Parlia- 
ment passed  a  bill  to  the  same  effect.  In  the  like 
spirit  the  Arohbishop  of  Canterbury  drew  up  some 
'*  excellent  rules  for  the  government  of  the  clergy," 
which  he  communicated  in  a  circular  letter  to  the 
bishops  of  his  province.  These  several  proceedings 
De  Foe  looked  upon  with  interest,  but  only  with  a 
partial  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  he  perceived  that 
the  pains  and  penalties  instituted  to  effect  the  in- 
tended reformation  were  all  likely  to  have  a  one- 
sided and  exclusive  operation,  and  would  fall  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  on  those  classes  of  society  who  were 
called  the  **  common  people."  To  serve  the  cause 
of  these,  he  therefore  published  *'The  Poor  Man's 
Plea,  in  relation  to  all  the  Proclamations,  Declara- 
tions, Acu  of  Parliament,  &c.,  which  have  been  or 
•hall  be  made,  or  published,  for  a  Reformation  of 
Manners,  and  Suppressing  Immorality,  in  the 
Nation  ;"  and  in  this  production  he  presented  the 
public  with  a  view  of  the  subject  not  theretofore 
considered,  and  facetiously  suggested  a  variety  of 
reformations  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  required 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  rigorous  measures  con- 
templated. 

*^  In  searching  for  the  proper  cure  of  an  epidemic 
disease,"  says  he,  **  physicians  tell  us  it  is  first 
necessary  to  know  the  cause.  Immorality  is  with- 
out doubt  the  present  reigning  distemper  of  the 
nation  ;  and  the  king  and  parliament,  who  are  in- 
deed the  proper  physicians,  seem  nobly  inclined  to 
undertake  the  cure.  But  as  a  person  under  the 
violence  of  a  disease  sends  in  vain  for  a  physician, 
unless  he  resolves  to  make  use  of  his  prescrip- 
tion, 80  in  vain  does  the  king  attempt  to  reform  a 
nation,  nnless  they  are  willing  to  reform  them- 
selves.*' AAer  noticing  with  due  commendation 
the  efforts  of  the  public  authorities,  he  says-— 
'*  These  are  great  things,  and,  if  well  improved, 


would  give  an  undoubted  overthrow  to  the  tyrannj 
of  vice.  But  we  of  the  Pkbii  find  ourselves  justly 
aggrieved  in  all  this  work  of  reformation,  and  the 
partiality  of  the  reforming  rigor  makes  the  real 
work  impossible.  Our  laws  against  all  manner  of 
vicious  practices  are  very  severe  ;  but  these  are  all 
cobweb  laws,  in  which  the  small  flies  are  caught, 
and  the  great  ones  break  through.  My  Lord  Mayor 
has  whipped  about  the  poor  beggars,  and  a  few 
scandalous  females  have  been  sent  to  the  House  of 
Correction ;  some  alehouse  keepers  and  vintners 
have  been  fined  for  drawing  drink  on  the  Sabliath- 
day ;  but  all  this  falls  upon  us  of  the  mob,  as  if  all 
the  vice  lay  among  us.  We  appeal  to  yourselves, 
whether  laws  or  proclamations  are  capable  of 
having  any  effect  while  the  very  benches  of  our 
justices  are  infected  ?  'T  is  hard,  gentlemen,  to  be 
punished  for  a  crime  by  a  man  as  guilty  as  our- 
selves ;  this  is  really  punishing  men  for  being  pnoor, 
which  is  no  crime  at  all ;  as  a  thief  may  be  said  to 
be  hanged  not  for  the  theft,  but  for  being  taken." 
De  Foe  is  not  backward  to  acknowledge  that  in  the 
upper  classes  are  to  be  found  many  persons  of  honor 
and  good  murals,  but  their  partiality  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  rendered  them  almost  as  criminal 
as  the  vicious.  **  The  quality  of  the  person,"  he 
observes,  **  has  been  a  license  to  the  open  exercise 
of  the  worst  crimes ;  as  if  there  were  any  baronets, 
knights,  or  esquires  in  the  next  world,  who,  because 
of  those  little  steps  custom  had  raised  them  on 
higher  than  their  neighbors,  they  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  divine  judicature  ;  or,  as  Captain 
Vratz,  who  was  hanged  for  murdering  Esquire 
Thynne,  said,  *  God  would  show  them  some  re- 
spect, as  they  were  gentlemen.'  " 

Upon  the  importance  of  example  in  the  higher 
orders,  he  remarks — "  If  my  own  watch  goes  false, 
it  deceives  me  and  no  one  else  ;  but  if  the  town 
clock  goes  false,  it  deceives  the  whole  parish.  The 
gentry  are  the  leaders  of  the  mob  ;  if  they  are  lewd 
and  drunken,  the  others  strive  to  imitate  them ;  if 
they  discourage  vice  and  intemperance,  the  others 
will  not  be  so  forward  in  it,  nor  so  food  of  it."  Of 
another  class  of  persons  who,  by  the  theory  of  their 
position,  should  be  patterns  of  all  goodness,  he 
observes — "The  clergy  also  ought  not  to  count 
themselves  exempted  in  this  matter,  whose  lives 
have  been,  and  in  some  places  still  are,  so  vicious 
and  so  loose  that  it  is  well  for  England  we  are  not 
subject  to  be  much  priest-ridden.  The  parson 
preaches  a  thundering  sermon  against  drunkennen, 
and  the  justice  of  peace  sets  my  poor  neighbor  in 
the  stocks,  and  I  am  like  to  be  much  the  tetter  for 
either,  whfen  I  know,  perhaps,  that  this  same  par- 
son and  this  same  justice  were  both  drunk  together 
but  the  night  before.  A  vicious  parson  that  preaches 
well,  but  lives  ill,  may  be  likened  to  an  unskilful 
horseman  who  opens  the  gate  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  lets  other  folks  through,  but  shuts  himself  out. 
The  application  of  this  rough  doctrine,"  he  con- 
cludes, *<  is,  in  short,  both  to  the  gentry  and  clergy 
— Physicians  J  heal  yourselves  /  " 

For  his  own  labors  in  the  cause  of  reformation, 
De  Foe  informs  us  that  he  was  signally  ill  treated, 
and  calumniated  **  as  a  reproacher  of  magistrates, 
a  leviler  of  the  rulers  of  the  people,  and  a  meddler 
with  what  was  not  his  own  business."  The  work, 
however,  was  not  without  its  influence  on  the  pub- 
lic ;  we  are  told  that  "  an  honest,  learned,  and 
judicious  clergyman  was  even  pleased  to  commend 
it  from  the  pulpit" — though,  ss  De  Foe  relates,  he 
was  censured  for  the  sermon,  and  *'  is  hated  to  this 
day  (eight  years  afterwards)  by  all  the  leading  m^ 
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of  the  parish  of  St.  J ,  wot  far  from  the  city  of 

London."  The  ofience  which  the  book  occasioned 
BO  doubt  arose  out  of  its  truthfulness,  and  iu  cloee 
and  cutting  application  to  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  times.  The  writer  was  obviously  correct  in 
his  position,  that  unless  wickedness  in  high  places 
could  be  reduced,  it  would  be  both  folly  and  unfair^ 
I  to  attempt  its  suppression  in  the  low. 


Some  time  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  De 
Foe  appears  to  have  token  up  his  residence  at 
Hackney,  for  tlie  sake,  probably,  of  being  nearer 
to  the  metropolis,  the  grand  scene  of  political 
movements  and  adventures.  Here  we  find  him 
with  a  settled  household,  a  married  man  with  chil- 
dren around  him,  one  of  which  was  born  here  in 
1701,  as  is  evidenced  by  an  entry  of  baptism  in  the 
parish  register.  How  long  he  had  been  married, 
or  what  fair  lady  he  had  linked  his  fate  with,  are 

Kints  of  his  biography  which  have  never  come  to 
jht.  Being,  however,  on  the  verge  of  forty,  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  by  this  time  a  paternal  per- 
sonage of  some  standing,  since  in  his  writings  there 
are  repeated  allusions  to  his  large  family.  For  in- 
stance, in  1706,  he  speaks  of  seven  children ;  and 
subsequently,  in  1712,  he  refers  to  six,  one  having 
died  in  infancy  during  the  interval,  in  1707.  For 
the  rest  we  can  obtain  no  authentic  information 
about  his  circumstances,  though,  from  what  subse- 
quently transpired,  and  will  be  related  in  its  course, 
we  have  reason  to  presume  that  he  continued  to 
maintain  a  prosperous  and  respectable  position. 
Meanwhile,  with  every  occasion  involving  the 
interests  or  honor  of  the  country,  he  is  certain  to 
be  ready  with  a  pamphlet.  On  all  questions  he  can 
find  a  shrewd  word  to  say — standing  armies, 
changes  of  ministry,  international  diplomacy,  tlie 
qualifications  necessary  for  a  member  of  Parliament 
---on  all  these,  and  on  whatever  else  may  for  the 
time  be  uppermost  as  a  topic  for  discussion,  he  will 
.boldly  and  emphatically,  like  a  genuine  English- 
man, speak  his  mind.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
what  he  says  is  oflen  extremely  pertinent  to  the 
subject.  Take,  for  insunce,  one  brief  sentence 
of  advice  from  his  **  Six  Distinguishing  Characters 
of  a  Parliament  Man,"  published  on  the  occasion 
of  a  general  election  in  1701.  It  is  his  opinion 
that  the  persons  chosen  should  be  thoroughly  satis- 
fied with  the  order  of  things  established  at  the 
Revolution ;  therefore  neither  Papists  nor  Jacobites, 
nor  other  declared  or  supposed  friends  of  James 
II.,  can  be  reasonably  considered  eligible.  To 
•uch  he  has  nothing  to  say,  provided  they  keep  the 
peace,  and  do  not  push  themselves  into  public 
notice :  **  but,"  says  he,  '*  to  single  out  such  men 
to  serve  the  nation  in  a  Protestant  parliament,  and 
to  advise  King  William  in  matters  of  the  highest 
importance,  is  a  thing  so  preposterous,  that  1  know 
not  what  to  say  to  it ;  't  is  like  going  to  the  devil 
with  a  case  of  conscience."  It  seenis  to  us,  that 
at  the  time  when  this  was  written,  it  was  a  most 
necessary  and  important  caution,  and  precisely  the 
one  which  a  wise  and  prudent  man  would  give  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  dangers  that  were  then 
most  threatening  to  the  state.  There  is  a  pene- 
trating and  statesmanlike  discernment  in  it,  much 
beyond  the  capacity  of  ordinary  politicians,  who 
are  famous  for  never  seeing  a  difficulty  till  they 
find  themselves  no  longer  able  to  contend  with  it. 

Now,  however,  about  this  same  year  of  1701, 
the  serpents  of  faction  are  beginning  to  raise  their 
heads  and  hiss,  malignantly  designating  our  re- 
sp^table  Dutch  monarch  by  the  opprobrious  epithet 


of  "forei^er."  This  term  had  then  a  very 
ofiTensive  meaning,  and  there  was  even  danger  that 
simple-minded  people  might  be  signally  misled  by 
it.  De  Foe  therefore  puts  saddle  and  bridle  upon  a 
sort  of  Pony-Pegasus,  and  valiantly  rides  forth  with  a 
poetical  satire  called  the  **  True-born  Englishman." 
It  opens  with  the  memorable  lines,  which  have 
since  become  a  proverb^ 

Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 
The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there  ; 
And  *t  will  be  found  upon  examination 
The  latter  has  the  largest  congregation. 

The  object  of  the  satire  is  to  reproach  the  author's 
discontented  countrymen  with  ingratitude  for  abus* 
ing  King  William  as  a  foreigner,  and  to  humble 
their  pride  ^r  despising  some  of  the  newly-created 
nobility  on  the  same  account.  He  accordingly 
traces  the  elevation  of  our  ancient  families  to  the 
favor  of  the  Norman  Conqueror,  who  partitioned 
out  the  country  among  his  followers,  and  by  his 
usurped  prerogative  made  them  lords  and  deni- 
zens. He  conceives  that  the  descendants  of  a  no- 
bility so  created  have  not  much  to  boast  of;  and  he 
thus  strongly  exposes  their  inordinate  pride  of 
ancestry : — 

These  are  the  heroes  who  despise  the  Dutch, 
And  rail  at  new-come  foreigners  so  much  ; 
Forgetting  that  themselves  are  all  derived 
From  Uie  most  scoundrel  race  that  ever  lived — 
A  horrid  crowd  of  rambling  thieves  and  drones. 
Who  ransacked  kingdoms  and  dispeopled  towns. 
The  Pict  and  paint^  Briton,  treacherous  Soot, 
By  hunger,  theft,  and  rapine,  hither  brought ; 
Norwegian  pirates,  buccaneering  Danes, 
Whose  red-haired  offspring  everywhere  remains; 
Who,  joined  with  Norman-French,  compound  the 

breed, 
From  whence  your  True-bom  Englishmen  proceed  ; 
And  lest  by  length  of  time  it  be  pretended 
The  climate  may  the  modem  race  have  mended. 
Wise  Providence,  to  keep  us  where  we  are. 
Mixes  us  daily  with  exceeding  care. 

Descending  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  the  satirist 
notices  the  further  mixture  of  the  breed  by  the  in- 
flux of  foreigners,  who  fled  hither  on  account  of 
persecution ;  as  also  happened  from  another  rea- 
son in  time  of  her  successor — 

The  first  seven  years  of  whose  pacific  reign 
Made  him  and  half  his  nation  Englishmen. 

To  rebuke  the  vanity  of  ancestry,  he  adds— 

'T  is  well  that  virtue  gives  nobility, 
Else  Qod  knows  where  we  had  our  gentry  ; 
Since  scarce  one  family  is  left  alive 
Which  does  not  from  some  foreigner  derive. 
Of  sixty  thousand  English  gentlemen 
Whose  names  and  arms  in  registers  remain. 
We  challenge  all  our  heralds  to  declare 
Ten  fiunilies  which  English-Saxon  are. 

Wherefore,  he  goes  on  to  say — 

A  Tme-bom  Englishman  *8  a  contradiction — 
.    In  speech  an  irony,  in  fact  a  fiction  ; 
A  metaphor  invented  to  express 
A  man  akin  to  all  the  universe. 

From  thus  exploring  the  origin  of  the  race.  Do 
Foe  proceeds  next  to  discuss  its  character — 
Fierce  as  the  Briton,  as  the  Roman  brave. 
And  less  inclined  to  conquer  than  to  save  : 
Eager  to  fight,  and  larish  of  their  blood. 
And  equally  of  fear  and  forecast  void. 
The  Pict  has  made  'em  sour,  the  Dane  morose. 
False  from  the  Scot,  amd  from  the  Norman  i 
Digitized  t 
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What  honesty  they  hare  the  Saxons  gftre  them,  o 
And  that,  now  they  grow  old,  begins  to  leave  them. 
The  climate  makes  them  terrible  and  bold  ; 
And  English  beef  their  courage  does  uphold  ; 
No  danger  can  their  daring  spirit  pall. 
Always  provided  with  their  bellies  full. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  chiefly  occupied  in 
laudations  of  King  William,  and. in  exposing  the 
ingratitude  of  the  nation  towards  its  deliverer. 
After  reviewing  his  principal  exploits,  and  the 
services  and  virtues  of  some  of  his  associates  in  the 
Revolution,  the  author  concludes  his  poem  by  as- 
serting the  preeminence  and  supreme  nobility  of 
character — 

Could  but  our  ancestors  retrieve  their  &te, 
And  see  their  o&prine  thus  degenerate  ; 
How  we  contend  for  birth  and  names  unknown, 
And  build  on  their  past  actions,  not  our  own  ; 
They  'd  cancel  reconls,  and  their  tombs  defiice. 
Ana  then  disown  the  vile  degenerate  race  ; 
For  Cune  of  &milies  is  all  a  cheat, 

'T  IS  PEESONAL  VIBTUE  OKLY  MAKES  VS  QRIAT  ! 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  immediate  occa- 
sion of  this  performance  was  the  previous  publica- 
tion of  a  sorry  pamphlet,  in  ill-natured  verse,  and 
called  **  The  Foreigners,"  by  a  writer  whom  De 
Foe  alludes  to  as  **one  Mr.  Tutchin.''  It  seems 
to  have  been  quite  a  scurrilous  affair ;  and  it  was  to 
correct  the  impression  which  it  was  making  on  the 
public  that  the  **  True-born  Englishman'*  was  pro- 
duced. De  Foe's  work  had  a  wonderful  success, 
having  passed  in  a  short  period  through  not  less 
than  ruTie  authorized  editions,  and  appears  to  have 
been  pirated  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  Of  the 
cheap  editions  published  without  the  author's  con- 
currence or  assent,  it  is  said  that  not  less  than  80,- 
000  copies  were  disposed  of  in  the  public  streets 
of  London.*  He  tells  us,  that  had  he  been  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  the  profits  of  his  own  labor,  this  pro- 
duction would  have  yielded  him  above  a  thousand 
pounds-! 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  satire 
when  the  occasion  which  produced  it  has  paaped 
away ;  but  if,  as  seems  reasonable,  we  are  to  esti- 
mate its  value  by  its  effects,  we  shall  be  justified  in 
considering  the  **  True-born  Englishman"  as  an 
excellent  performance.  Its  poetical  attractions,  to 
be  sure,  are  nowise  extraordinary — there  being  in 
the  entire  work  scarcely  an  inkling  of  what  we  are 
now  accustomed  to  esteem  poetry.  Yet  the  versifi- 
cation is  oflen  good,  and  the  whole  piece  is  replete 
with  sense,  vigor,  and  ingenuity.  It  discouraged 
that  vain  reliance  upon  the  merits  of  rank  and  ances- 
try which  it  was  intended  to  expose ;  it  reproved, 
and  so  far  moderated  the  national  vanity,  as  to 
silence  the  absurd  pretensions  to  superiority  over 
other  nations  which  were  then  so  commonly  in- 
dulged in ;  and  it  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  a 
more  eeneral  respect  for  natural  talent  and  personal 
integrity  in  the  kingdom.  Of  its  reformatory  efficacy 
the  author  appears  to  have  been  individually  satis- 
fied. Many  yeafs  afler  its  publication  he  said  in 
allusion  to  it :  **  None  of  our  countrymen  have  been 
known  to  boast  of  being  True-born  Engliskmerij  or 
so  much  as  to  usie  the  word  as  a  title  or  appellation, 
ever  since  a  late  satire  upon  that  national  folly  was 
published,  though  almost  thirty  years  ago.  Noth- 
ing was  more  frequent  in  our  mouths  before  that — 
nothing  so  universally  blushed  for  and  laughed  at 
since.  The  time  I  believe  is  yet  to  come  for  any 
author  to  print  it,  or  any  man  of  sense  to  speak  of 
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it  in  earnest,  whereas,  before,  yoo  had  it  in  ihs  fiest 
writers,  and  in  the  most  florid  speeches,  b&£bre  the 
most  august  assemblies,  upon  the  most  solemn 
occasions."* 

Notwithstanding  the  injuries  which  he  sustained 
by  the  piratical  practices  of  the  times,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  **  True-born  Englishman"  had  a  favor- 
able effect  upon  the  author's  fortunes,  inasmuch  as 
it  gained  for  him  a  personal  introduction  to  King 
William.  Having  read  and  admired  the  poem,  his 
majesty  desired  to  become  acquainted  with  De  Foe, 
and  accordingly  sent  for  him  to  the  palace,  and  sub- 
sequently employed  him  in  various  state  transac- 
tions, the  nature  of  which,  however,  has  been  scru- 
pulously kept  secret.  It  is  nevertheless  apparent 
that  be  was  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  king, 
and  received  from  him  many  substantial  marks  of 
his  approbation.  This  is  indeed  the  most  prosper- 
ous period  in  his  private  history.  By  royal  favor 
and  the  character  of  events,  by  success  and  popular- 
ity in  authorship,  he  has  now  attained  to  consider- 
able elevation  in  worldly  respectability,  and  is  even 
understood  to  keep  his  carriage. 

The  best  of  times,  nevertheless,  as  the  prorerb 
goes,  are  liable  to  change.  On  the  8th  of  March, 
1702,  King  William,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years, 
is  lying  d^  at  Kensington ;  and  De  Foe  speedily 
discovers  that  he  has  no  longer  any  friend  at  court. 
The  new  reign  appears  propitious  for  reaction.  The 
whigs,  whose  influence  in  the  national  councils 
had  been  declining  during  the  latter  days  of  WiK 
liam,  now  find  themselves  entirely  displa^  by  their 
old  enemies,  the  tories.  Moreover,  High-Chureb 
sectarianism  is  lifting  up  the  darkness  of  its  coun- 
tenance, and  intolerance  and  persecution  are  at 
work,  striving  to  coerce  private  consciences.  A 
grand  controversy  arises  about  **  oocasional  con- 
formity ;"  argumentations  begin,  all  more  or  less 
aflfecting  the  interests  and  comfort  of  Dissenters. 
Now  also  arose  that  eminent  distinction  betweea 
High  Church  and  Low,  which  was  destined  to  play 
so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of  those  days,  and  to 
survive  even  down  to  the  present  writing.  Accord- 
ing to  Burnet,  all  that  were  opposed  to  rational 
liberty,  held  up  the  sUndard  of  persecution  for  the 
faith,  and  were  inclined  to  practise  extreme  and 
violent  measures  against  Dissenters,  were  called 
High  Churchmen — and  some  of  them  gloried  in  the 
name — while  all  that  treated  the  Dissenters  with 
temper  and  moderation,  diligently  labored  in  their 
cures,  and  approved  of  the  principles  of  the  Refvolo- 
tion,  were  considered  to  be  ill  afiected  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  church,  and  were  therefore  denominated 
Low  Churchmen.  The  High-Church  faction  being 
now  in  the  ascendency,  all  toleration  was  repu- 
diated, and  the  most  strenuous  exertions  made  to  sub- 
ject the  Nonconformists  to  tyrannous  and  degrading 
disabilities.  Parson  Sacheverell ,  probably  the  great- 
est blackguard  of  his  day,  sounded  the  '*  pulpit 
drum"  at  Oxford,  declaring  that  every  man  who 
desired  the  true  welfare  of  the  church  '*  ought  to 
hang  out  the  bloody  flag  and  banner  of  defiance" 
against  Dissenters.  Great  was  the  war  of  pam- 
phlets thereupon — newspapers  having  not  as  yet 
become  sufficiently  established  to  be  the  organs  of 
party  contests. 

In  such  a  threatening  sute  of  things,  De  Fos 
could  not  fail  to  advance  into  the  fray,  to  the  help 
of  the  oppressed  against  the  mighty.  Tract  after 
tract,  loaded  with  argument  and  sharp  derision, 
was  accordingly  fired  oflf  in  rapid  and  continuous 
♦Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Mvriage-Bed,  pp.  400-1. 
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«iicoeMioD^woandiiig  and  oonTineing  somey  and 
irrhating  aad  offendmg  many  more.  Argument, 
bowever,  was  upon  the  whole  sadly  ineffective,  and 
fell  for  the  most  part  as  harmlessly  as  cannon-balls 
on  feather-beds.  De  Foe  therefore  thinks  it  well  to 
diange  his  tactics,  and  instead  of  argument  to  try 
tiie  feroe  of  satire.  Being  well  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  his  opponents,  and  seeing  the  absurd 
lengths  to  whieh  their  intemperate  dispositions  urged 
them,  it  occurred  to  him  that  by  personating  the 
character  of  a  high  churchman,  and  judiciously 
employing  his  gid  of  irony,  he  might  perhaps  be 
able  to  expose  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  the 
ascendant  faction  in  such  a  way  as  would  in  some 
sort  frustrate  their  intolerant  designs.  With  this 
view  he  produced  and  published  **The  Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters;  or  Proposals  for  the 
Esublishraent  of  the  Church.  London,  1703''--a 
work  which  apparently  recommended  the  infliction 
of  the  harshest  pains  and  penalties  on  those  unquiet 
people,  and  which,  being  published  without  the 
author's  name,  was  at  first  misapprehended,  as  well 
by  the  party  whom  it  was  designed  to  serve  as  by 
that  against  whose  malignity  and  perverseness  it 
was  intentionally  directed.  At  the  two  universities 
it  was  accepted  as  the  work  of  a  violent  high 
churchman,  and  under  that  impression  was  con- 
siderably applauded ;  while  the  Dissenters,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  proof  of  their  incapacity  for  under- 
standing banter,  by  being  seriously  alarmed  lest 
the  inflictions  derisively  proposed  should  be  actually 
put  in  exercise. 

The  work  begins  with  some  bitter  refieotions  on 
the  principles  and  conduct  of  Dissenters,  showing 
how  inimical  they  are  to  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  the  nation.  Then,  after  a  review  of  their  fanati- 
oal  irregularities  from  the  period  of  their  original 
secession,  and  some  remarks  on  the  injudicious 
lenity  which  had  been  exercised  towards  them  by 
all  preceding  governments,  the  author  proceeds  to 
propose  and  justify  a  resolute  course  of  persecution. 
He  declares  that  *^*  we  can  never  enjoy  a  settled, 
uninterrupted  union  and  tranquillity  in  this  nation 
till  the  spirit  of  whiggism,  faction,  and  schism  is 
melted  down,  like  the  old  money."  Accordingly, 
the  Dissenters  must  be  all  exterminated.  Nothing 
short  of  their  absolute  destruction  will  suffice  to 
render  us  •*  a  national  and  unmixed  church."  "  1 
do  not  prescribe  fire  and  fagot,"  says  he  ;  **  but  as 
Scipio  said  of  Carthage,  Velenda  est  Carthago — 
they  are  to  be  rooted  out  of  this  nation^  if  ever  we 
will  live  in  peace,  serve  God,  or  enjoy  our  own." 
How  so  desirable  a  consummation  is  to  be  effected 
he  declines  to  say,  leaving  it  **  to  those  who  have 
a  right  to  execute  God^s  justice  on  the  nation's  and 
the  church's  enemies."  For  the  rest,  he  continues 
— **  'Tis  vain  to  trifle  in  this  matter.  T^he  light, 
foolish  handling  of  them  by  fines  is  their  glory  and 
advantage.  If  the  gallows  instead  of  the  compter, 
and  the  galleys  instead  of  the  fines,  were  the  re- 
ward of  going  to  a  conventicle,  there  would  not  be 
so  many  sufferers.  The  spirit  of  martyrdom  is  over. 
They  that  will  go  to  church  to  be  chosen  sherifl^ 
and  mayors  would  go  to  forty  churches  rather  than 
be  banged.  If  one  severe  law  was  made,  and 
pnnctoiUly  executed,  that  whoever  was  found  at  a 
conventicle  should  be  banished  the  nation,  and  the 
preacher  hanged,  we  should  soon  see  an  end  of  the 
tale — they  would  all  come  to  chorch,  and  one  age 
would  make  us  all  one  again.  To  talk  of  five 
shillings  a  month  for  not  coming  to  the  sacrament, 
and  of  one  shilling  a  week  for  nojt  coming  to  church, 
is  such  a  way  of  eonvertiog  people  as  aever  was 


known!  This  is  selling  them  a  liberty  to  tnns- 
gress  for  so  much  money.  If  it  be  not  a  crime, 
why  don't  we  give  them  full  license!  And  if  it 
be,  no  price  ought  to  compound  for  the  committing 
it,  for  that  is  selling  a  liberty  to  people  to  sin 
against  God  and  the  government.  We  hang  men 
for  trifles^  and  banish  them  for  things  not  worth 
namin|^;  but  an  offence  against  God  and  the  church 
— ^against  the  welfare  of  the  world  and  the  dignity 
of  religion — shall  be  bought  off  fur  five  shillings  ! 
This  is  such  a  shame  to  a  Christian  governments 
that 't  is  with  regret  I  transmit  it  to  posterity.*' 

One  wonders  how  any  human  heads  could  have 
been  so  obtuse  as  not  to  perceive  the  irony  of 
passages  such  as  this.  Perceived,  however,  it  was 
not,  but  was,  as  we  have  said,  entirely  mistaken 
both  by  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  In  one  of  his 
later  works  our  author  says — **  The  wisest  Church* 
men  in  the  nation  were  deceived  by  this  book. 
Those  whose  temper  fell  in  with  the  times  hugged 
and  embraced  it— applauded  the  proposal — billed 
their  mouths  with  the  arguments  made  use  of  there- 
in ;  and  an  eminent  Churchman  in  the  country 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  in  London,  who  had 
sent  him  the  book,  in  the  following  words  : — '*  Sir 
— I  received  yours,  and  with  it  that  pamphlet  which 
makes  so  much  noise,  caHed  '  The  Shortest  Way 
with  the  Dissenters,'  for  which  I  thank  yon.  L 
join  with  that  author  in  all  he  says,  and  have  such 
a  value  for  the  book  tliat,  next  to  the  Holy  Bible 
and  the  sacred  comments,  I  take  it  for  the  most 
valuable  piece  I  iiave.  I  pray  God  put  it  into  her 
majesty's  heart  to  put  what  is  there  proposed  into 
execution.  Yours,  &c. ' "  In  1705  De  Foe  stated 
in  his  '^  Review"  that  he  had  the  origioal  of  this 
letter  then  in  his  possession.  A  similar  story  is  re* 
lated  by  Oldmixon,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat. 

As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  De  Foe  was  the 
author  of  the  '*  Shortest  Way,"  the  church  and  tory 
party  were  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  his  object ;  and 
that  which  had  been  lately  lauded  as  a  production 
inferior  only  to  the  **  Holy  Bible  and  the  sacred  com* 
ments,"  was  now  denounced  as  infamous,  and  its 
author  deemed  deserving  of  a  public  prosecution. 
As  the  tempest  of  rage  began  to  rise,  De  Foe  thought 
it  prudent  to  conceal  himself,  though  it  was  soon  ap- 
parent that  any  lengthened  concealment  would  be 
impossible ;  witness  the  **  Grazette"  of  London  for 
the  10th  of  January,  1703,  oflfering  a  reward  for  his 
apprehension,  on  the  grounds  that  he  is  **  charged 
with  writing  a  scandalous  and  seditious  pamphlet." 
We  are  much  indebted  to  this  document  for  pre- 
serving to  us  an  intelligible  description  of  his  out- 
ward man.  *'  He  is,"  says  the  Gazette,  **  a  middle- 
sized,  spare  man,  about  forty  years  old ;  of  a  brown 
complexion,  and  dark-brown  colored  hair,  but  wears 
a  wig ;  a  hooked  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  gray  eyes,  and 
a  large  mole  near  his  mouth  ;  was  born  in  London, 
and  for  many  years  was  a  hose-fector  in  Fveeman's 
Yard,  in  Cornhill,  and  is  now  owner  of  the  brick 
and  pantile  works  near  Tilbury  FfMrt  in  Essex. 
Whoever  shall  discover  the  said  Daniel  De  Foe  to 
one  of  her  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  so  he 
may  be  apprehended,  shall  have  a  reward  of  JC50, 
which  her  majesty  has  ordered  immediately  to  be 
paid  upon  auch  discovery."  On  the  85th  of  Feb- 
ruary, as  an  instance  of  further  animosity  against 
De  Foe,  a  formal  complaint  was  made  of  his  public 
cation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  wheUi  some  of 
the  obnoxious  passages  being  read,  it  was  resolved 
— ''  That  this  book,  being  full  of  fhlse  and  scandal- 
ous reflections  on  this  Parliament,  and  tending  te 
promote  sedition,  be  burnt  by  tjro>  hands  of  the 
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commoa  hangman  to-morrow  in  New  Palace- 
Yard." 

Accordingly,  on  the  morrow,  in  New  Palace- 
Yard  there  is  a  remarkable  display  of  fire-works. 
The  Calcrafl  of  the  day,  with  drunken,  bewildered 
countenance,  in  second-hand,  uncertain  small 
clothes,  indefinite  jerkins,  and  other  nondescript 
apparel,  has  been  summoned  to  execute  the  **  last 
^verity  of  the  law"  upon  a  book.  Suitable  ofiicial 
.  persons,  indignant  zealots,  and  the  universal  *'  tag- 
lag  and  bob-tail"  of  the  neighborhood  are  also  as- 
sembled to  see  it  done ;  and  there,  amid  execrations 
and  huzzaings,  the  free-spoken  thought  of  a  bold 
man,  so  far  as  authority  can  do  it,  is  suppressed. 
By  every  burnt  book,  however,  the  world  is  more 
effectually  enlightened ;  and  **  every  suppressed  or 
expunged  word  reverberates  through  the  earth 
from  side  to  side."  There  always  comes  a  day  of 
stern  retaliation  for  such  indignities.  **  The  minds 
of  men  are  at  last  aroused ;  reason  looks  out,  and 
justifies  her  own,  and  malice  finds  all  her  work  in 
vain."*  Nay,  are  not  the  author*s  popularity  and 
importance,  even  at  the  time,  thereby  extended  and 
advanced?  In  one  of  bis  works  De  Foe  relates 
that  he  had  heard  a  bookseller  in  King  James' 
time  afiirm,  that  if  he  desired  a  book  to  sell,  he 
would,  if  possible,  have  it  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the 
<M>mmon  hangman. 

The  book  being  thus,  as  we  suppose,  burnt,  the 
printer  and  publisher  were  next  taken  into  custody, 
and  thereuDon  De  Foe  came  forward  and  surren- 
dered. While  in  retirement  he  had  prepared  **  A 
Brief  Explanation  of  a  late  Pamphlet,"  hoping  by 
its  publication  to  correct  the  misunderstanding 
which  had  led  to  a  hasty  censure  of  his  book; 
nevertheless,  he  was  indicted  for  libel  and  sedition, 
and  was  subsequently  brought  to  trial  on  the 
charge.  Bench,  bar,  and  jury  were  alike  preju- 
diced against  him,  so  that  there  was  little  dimculty 
in  obtaining  a  verdict  ^vorable  to  his  prosecutors. 
Being  prononnced  guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  200  marks  to  the  queen ;  stand  three  times 
in  the  pillory ;  find  sureties  for  his  good  behavior 
for  seven  years;  and  be  imprison^  during  the 
pleasure  of  her  majesty.  In  retired  durance,  under 
lock  and  Icey  in  Newgate,  he  has  accordingly  to 
eompose  himself  as  well  as  possible,  and  contem- 
plate his  prospects.  To  a  man  who  lately  '*  kept 
his  carriage,"  and  is  now  in  a  manner  ruined,  that 
side  of  things  can  hardly  present  anything  very 
cheering.  However,  it  is  consolatory  to  him  to 
reflect  that  his  misfortunes  have  befallen  him,  not 
as  the  consequences  of  his  misconduct,  but  as  an 
unjust  and  violent  infliction  from  malicious  men  on 
account  of  deeds  whereof  his  conscience  can  ap- 
prove. He  therefore  abates  not  a  jot  of  heart  or 
nope.  The  indignities  awarded  him  can  neither 
bumble  his  erect  spirit,  nor  cover  his  manifest  in- 
tegrity with  disgrace. 

But  now,  will  the  reader  endeavor  to  imagine  a 
warm  July  day — say  the  29th — of  the  year  1703, 
and  go  with  us  to  Uornhill,  and  see  what  is  doing 
near  the  Royal  Exchange  there!  There  is  rather 
a  great  crowd,  and  much  anxiety  among  certain 
parties  to  behold  a  man  who  has  been  largely 
talked  about,  and  is  now  expected  to  be  visible, 
standing  in  the  pillory. 

Fearless  on  high  stood  unabashed  De  Foe. 

He  conceives,  indeed,  that  he  has  not  any  cause  to 

be  abashed.    In  the  calm  consciousness  of  honor, 

*  Emerson. 


he  can  brave  the  jeers  and  insults  of  his  enemies, 
and  is  even  protected  from  their  missiles  by  the 
presence  and  activity  of  many  steadfast  friends. 
The  ignominy  of  his  situation  is  all  reflected  on  his 
persecutors.  The  very  populace  regard  him  with 
sympathy  and  interest,  and  in  generous  **  frater- 
nity" greet  him  with  triumphant  acclamations. 
Instead  of  pelting  him  with  stones,  they  deck  the 
pillory  with  garlands,  and  raising  a  volunury  con- 
tribution, in  strong  liquor,  purchased  with  the 
same,  audaciously  proceed  to  drink  his  health  / 

That  same  night,  too,  a  **  Hymn  to  the  Pillory" 
was  proclaimed  about  the  streets — a  new  and  daring 
satire,  in  which  De  Foe  denounced  the  injustice 
and  defied  the  power  of  the  ministry,  and  boldly 
vindicated  his  own  integrity.  With  mingled  play- 
fulness and  sadness  he  begins — 

Hail !  hieroglyphic  state-machine. 

Contrived  to  punish  fancy  in ; 

Men  that  are  men  in  thee  can  feel  no  pain. 

And  all  thy  insignificance  disdain. 

Contempt,  that  fiUse  new  word  for  shame. 

Is,  without  crime,  an  empty  name  ; 

A  shadow  to  amuse  mankind, 

But  never  fHghts  the  wise  or  well-fixed  mind. 

Virtue  despises  human  scorn, 

And  scandkls  innocence  adorn. 


Ai 
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ipostrophizing  still  further  this  "  State-Trap  of 
Law,"  he  says — 

Thou  art  no  shame  to  truth  and  honesty. 
Nor  is  the  character  of  such  defaced  by  thee 
Who  suffer  by  oppressive  injury. 
Shame,  like  the  exhalations  of  the  sun, 
Falls  back  where  first  the  motion  was  begun  ; 
And  he  who  for  no  crime  shall  on  thy  brows  appear. 
Bears  less  reproach  than  they  who  placed  him  ([here. 

Then,  in  a  burst  of  indignation,  he  commands  the 
pillory  to  break  silence,  and  publish  forth  the  facts 
and  merits  of  his  case  to  all  the  world — 

Thou  bugbear  of  the  law  !  stand  up  and  speak; 

Thy  long  misconstrued  silence  break; 

Tell  us  who  'tis  upon  thy  ridge  stands  there. 

So  fiill  of  fault,  and  yet  so  void  of  fear; 

And  from  the  paper  in  his  hat, 

Let  all  mankind  be  told  for  what. 

Tell  them  it  was  because  he  was  too  bold, 

And  told  those  truths  which  should  not  ha'  beea 

told; 
Extol  the  justice  of  the  land 
Who  punish  what  they  will  not  understand. 

The  last  lines  are  stinging — 

Tell  them  the  men  that  placed  him  here 
Are  scandals  to  the  times — 
Are  at  a  loss  to  find  his  guilt. 
And  can't  commit  his  crimes. 

By  this  discrediuble  proeecution  De  Foe  was 
once  more  ruined  in  his  circimistances.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  imprisonment,  he  could  no  longer 
attend  personally  to  his  pantile  works,  from  which 
his  income  was  principally  derived ;  and,  owing  to 
his  lengthened  absence,  they  were  finally  obliged 
to  be  given  up.  By  this  afi[air,  he  tells  us,  he  lost 
no  less  a  sum  than  X3500.  He  had  now  a  wife 
and  six  children  dependent  upon  him  for  support, 
and  was  utterly  without  resources,  save  such  ss 
must  be  realized  by  the  produce  of  his  pen.  In 
this  trying  situation  his  virtue  appears  to  have  been 
put  to  rather  a  severe  test.  It  is  reported  by  Old- 
mixon,  that  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  one  of  the 
ministers  who  had  been  most  prooui^tly  conoerned 
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in  the  prosecution,  either  went  or  sent  to  him  in 
Newgate,  oflfering  him  the  mercy  of  the  govern- 
ment if  he  would  discover  who  net  him  on  to  write 
the  *'  Shortest  Way."  But  this  was  a  needless 
piece  of  tampering,  and  was  treated  with  the  con- 
tempt which  it  deserved.  The  same  writer  ob- 
aerves,  that  all  who  were  acquainted  with  De  Foe 
were  satisfied  that  '*  he  needed  no  setting  on  to  put 
each  a  trick  on  a  party  of  whose  understandings  as 
well  as  principles  he  had  no  good  opinion."  The 
calumny  propagated  by  Leslie  in  his  **  Rehearsal,'* 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  have  made  any  submis- 
sion to  have  been  excused  the  pillory,  seems  to  be 
entirely  without  foundation.  Alluding  to  it  after- 
wards, De  Foe  remarked — **  Till  he  can  tell  the 
world  what  submissions  they  were  he  offered  to 
make,  it  most  stand  for  one  of  the  most  scandalous 
slanders  any  man  that  pretends  to  truth  can  be 
guilty  of."*  As  the  unscrupulous  Leslie  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  furnished  the  requested  infor- 
mation, the  matter  stands  precisely  as  it  did  at  the 
time  when  his  statement  was  contradicted. 

De  Foe  remained  in  Newgate  for  nearly  two 
years.  He  did  not  however  sit  down  idly  and  dis- 
consolately to  lament  his  fate.  An  honest  man 
may  even  live  in  prison,  and  turn  his  hours  to 
account.^  Pen  and  ink  were  not  denied  him,  nor 
had  he  lost  the  habit  or  ability  for  using  them.  It  is 
true  he  had  to  cultivate  literature  under  difficulties ; 
but  he  nevertheless  at  this  time  produced  various 
political  works  of  merit,  and  also  collected  and 
republished  a  new  edition  of  most  of  his  former 
pieces.  As  an  occasional  recreation,  he  set  him- 
self to  study  the  habits  and  characters  of  the 
prisoners,  which  he  afterwards  turned  to  use  when 
writing  such  works  as  '*  Colonel  Jacque"  and 
•*  Captain  Singleton."  Moreover,  be  started  a 
"  Review,"  apparently  the  first  ihat  was  ever  pub- 
lished in  the  country.  It  differed  materially  from 
the  reviews  of  modern  days,  being  rather  akin  to 
the  Tatlers  and  Spectators  which  succeeded  it,  and 
were  partly  modelled  on  its  plan.  In  this  work 
De  Foe  discoursed  from  week  to  week  on  all  the 
various  questions  relating  to  trade,  politics,  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  occupieid  the  popular 
attention,  much  after  the  fashion  of  Cobbett's 
Register — the  work  being  also  conducted  with  as 
much  boldness  and  unflagging  energy  as  ever  dis-, 
tinguished  Cobbett ;  while,  in  point  of  moral  con-* 
sistency  and  genuine  liberality  of  kcope,  it  was  far 
superior  to  an3rthing  the  latter  at  any  time  wrote 
or  contemplated.  The  **  Review"  was  published 
without  intermission  for  nine  years — during  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  three  times  a  week,  and 
was  exclusively  the  production  of  De  Foe  himself 
— a  feat  of  authorship  which  few  men  (perhaps 
Cobbett  alone)  can  parallel.  Possibly  a  collection 
of  its  best  parts,  if  judiciously  selected  and  ar- 
ranged, might  still  be  worth  the  reading.  The 
same  remark  would  indeed  apply  to  several  of  the 
author *s  now  neglected  writings.*  His  "  Reasons 
against  a  War  with  France"  has  been  characterized 
as  one  of  the  finest  political  tracts  in  the  English 
laniraage. 

By  such  a  round  of  occupations  as  we  have 
indicated,  De  Foe  was  enabled  to  render  his 
incarceration  tolerable,  and  to  realize  in  some 
degree  that  fine  sentiment  of  Lovelace — 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage : 
Hinds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  a  hermitage. 

*  Review,  iii.,  218. 


Meanwhile,  by  his  unrelenting  wit,  and  powers  of 
argument  and  satire,  he  continued  to  assail  and 
mortify  the  ruling  powers,  until  at  length,  it  is 
said,  they  **  tried  hard  to  enlist  him  in  their 
service,"  and  thus  silence  his  opposition.  De 
Foe,  however,  **  preferred  poverty  to  the  shame  of 
serving  a  cause  which  his  soul  abhorred."  He 
would  nowise  condescend  to  release  himself  from 
prison  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  integrity  ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  continued  in  confinement  as  long  as  his 
persecutors  remained  in  power.  A  change  of 
ministry  was  at  length  the  occasion  of  his  deliver- 
ance. The  high-flying  administration  had  so 
embarrassed  and  distracted  the  country,  that  it 
became  at  last  a  matter  of  necessily  to  transfer  the 
government  to  men  of  more  moderate  and  enlight- 
ened principles.  Shortly  after  Harley^s  accession 
to  office,  in  1704,  the  queen,  through  him,  became 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  De  Foe,  and  was 
made  conscious  of  the  injustice  of  his  punishment. 
Desirous  of  mitigating  it,  she  sent  relief  to  his  wife 
and  family  through  Lord  Godolphin,  and  even  for- 
warded a  sufficient  sum  to  De  Foe  himself  for  the 
payment  of  his  fine,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  expenses 
attending  his  discbarge  from  prison.  Mr.  Chal- 
mers has  observed  that  **  Harleyapproved  probably 
of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  De  Foe,  and  doubt- 
less foresaw  that  during  a  factious  age,  such  a 
genius  might  be  converted  to  many  uses."  Be 
this  as  it  may,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1704, 
Daniel  found  himself  at  large,  without,  as  far  as 
we  can  learn,  having  stipulated  to  render  any 
political  service  to  the  government. 

On  his  liberation,  De  Foe  quitted  London,  and 
went  down  to  the  **  Montpelier  of  Suffolk  " — in 
other  words,  to  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  that  county 
— **  a  town  famous  for  its  pleasant  situation  and 
wholesome  air;  famous  also  for  the  number  of 
gentry  who  reside  in  the  vicinity,  and  for  the  polite 
and  agreeable  conversation  of  the  company  resort- 
ing there."*  Here,  among  excellent  and  steady 
friends,  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  for  a  while  the 
sweets  of  recovered  liberty.  It  was,  however, 
only  for  a  while,  for,  ere  man^  months  had  passed, 
certain  slanderous  **  news-writers"  in  London  had 
propagated  a  report  that  he  had  fled  from  justice, 
and  that  warrants  were  out  for  his  apprehension. 
This  was  something  of  an  annoyance  to  De  Foe ; 
but  to  set  the  matter  right,  he  immediately  wrote 
to  the  secretary  of  state  to  inform  him  where  he 
was,  and  offered  to  go  up  to  London  by  post,  to 
answer  any  charge  that  should  be  brought  against 
him.  In  reply  to  this,  be  was  informed  that  there 
was  no  charge  whatever  against  him,  nor  had  any 
officer,  messenger,  or  other  person  received  any 
order  or  warrant  to  apprehend  him,  or  was  in  any 
way  authorized  to  disturb  him  in  his  avocations. 
A  statement  of  all  this  De  Foe  published  in  his 
'* Review,"  '<  in  justice  to  the  government  and  him- 
self," as  the  only  course  open  to  him  for  efifeetually 
silencing  the  slander. 

Of  the  kind  and  amount  of  persecution  which 
De  Foe  endured  we  can  have  in  these  days  no 
adequate  conception,  much  less  anything  at  all 
corresponding  to  it  in  experience.  By  his  politi- 
cal enemies  he  was  not  only  subjected  to  perpetual 
slander  and  abuse,  but  was  even  frequently  neces- 
sitated to  guard  himself  from  violence.  His  writ- 
ings were  scandalously  misquoted,  and  even  re- 
printed in  a  garbled  and  mutilated  state,  to  suit 
party  purposes;  his  works  pirated  and  hawked 

*  Tour  through  Great  BriUin,  i. ;  Letter  1.,  p.  71. 
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about  to  defraud  him  of  the  emolument  arising 
irom  the  legal  sale  of  them ;  his  property  iater- 
cepted  and  made  away  with  in  the  most  lawless 
manner ;  his  Reviews  were  stolen  out  of  coffee- 
houses, to  prevent  them  from  being  read ;  his 
debts  were  bought  up,  that  proceedings  might  be 
instituted  ^gainst  him ;  and  he'  was  even  at  last 
obliged  to  withhold  his  name  from  his  works,  as 
the  only  chance  of  successfully  introducing  them 
to  the  public.  The  published  attacks  upon  him 
were  endless.  '*  'T  is  really  something  hard," 
said  he  on  one  occasion,  **  that  after  all  the  mortifi- 
cation they  think  they  have  put  upon  a  poor  abdi- 
cated author,  in  their  scurrilous  street  ribaldry 
and  bear-garden  ii&age,  some  in  prose,  and  some  in 
their  terrible  lines  they  call  verse,  they  cannot  yet 
be  qaiet ;  but  whenever  anything  comes  out  tnat 
does  not  please  them,  I  conte  in  for  a  share  of  the 
answer,  whatever  I  did  in  the  question.  Every- 
thing they  think  an  author  deserves  to  be  abused 
for  must  be  mine."*  He  was  subjected  to  a  aimi- 
hir  ill-treatment  in  connection  with  many  of  his 
personal  transactions.  The  following  statement 
Biay  be  given  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  conduct  was  watched  and  punished 
even  by  private  individuals.  **  On  board  of  a 
ship,"  says  he,  *'  I  loaded  some  goods.  The 
master  is  a  whig,  of  a  kind  more  particular  than 
ordinary.  He  comes  to  the  port,  my  bill  of  lading 
is  produced,  my  title  to  my  goods  undisputed ;  no 
claim,  no  pretence — ^but  my  goods  cannot  be  found. 
The  ship  sailed  again,  and  I  am  told  my  goods  are 
carried  back ;  and  all  the  reason  given  is,  that  they 
belong  to  De  Foe,  author  of  the  Review,  and  he 
is  turned  about,  and  writes  for  keeping  up  public 
credit.  Thus,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready  to  be  as« 
sinated,  arrested  without  warrant,  robbed  and  plun- 
dered by  all  sides :  I  can  neither  trade  nor  live ; 
and  what  is  it  all  fort  Only,  as  I  can  yet  see, 
because,  there  being  faults  on  both  sides,  I  tell 
both  sides  of  it  too  pkinly.^f  It  needed  a  brave 
and  stead&st  spirit  to  bear  up  under  long  years  of 
treatment  such  as  this ;  and  few  things  are  more 
honorable  to  De  Foe  than  the  perfect  and  manly 
patience  with  which  he  sustained  so  many  hard- 
ships and  vexatious  trials.  With  a  gay  but  yet 
resolute  self-possession,  he  set  his  face  against  the 
slinp  of  fortune,  and,  like  Luther  under  supernatu- 
ral illusion,  hurled  his  ink-stand  at  the  devil ! 

Some  time  afler  his  release  from  Newgate,  De 
Foe  wrote  voluminously  on  the  subject  of  the 
Union  tlien  pending  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  thus  acquired  a  measure  of  ministerial 
fiivor  which  led  to  his  employment  in  the  service 
of  the  government.  His  acquirements  and  gen- 
eral knowledge,  in  combination  with  his  acuteness 
and  moral  probity,  seemed  to  render  him  well 
qualified  to  undertake  matters  of  delicate  diplo- 
macy, and  he  was  therefore  sent  to  Scotland  to 
further  and  facilitate  the  Union.  It  appears  that 
his  labors  in  that  country  obtained  for  him  general 
approbation.  While  in  Edinburgh,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  publish  a  complimentary  p<iem,  under  the 
title  of  **  Caledonia,"  **  in  honor  of  Scotland  and 
the  Scottish  nation."  In  his  RevieWt  which  con- 
tinued to  be  regularly  published  in  his  absence,  he 
carefully  represented  the  advantages  which  would 
sooceed  to  the  Union  in  a  favorable,  but  not  delu- 
sive light;  and  he  appears  to  have  exercised  his 
influence  and  performea  his  mission  most  judiciously 

*  Pre&oe  to  an  Elegy  on  the  Author  of  die  Tme-bom 
Baglfsbaiaii. 
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and  beneficially.  Writing  on  the  subject,  he  tajft 
— **  I  have  told  Scotland  of  improvement  in  trade, 
wealth,  and  shipping,  that  shall  accrue  to  them  on 
the  happy  conclusion  of  this  afl^ir;  and  I  am 
pleased  doubly  with  this,  that  I  am  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  first  men  that  shall  give  them  the  pleaaure 
of  the  experiment."  On  returning  to  London,  at 
the  beginning  of  1708,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  fixed 
salary  and  an  appointment  under  government.  In 
the  course  of  the  two  succeeding  years  he  several 
tiroes  visited  Scotland,  and  when  the  Union  was 
completed,  he  published  in  Edinburgh  the  first 
edition  of  his  work  on  *'  The  Union  of  Great 
Britain." 

Though  De  Foe  had  accepted  employment  und» 
a  tory  government,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
rendered  the  ministry  any  service  in  the  way  of 
advocating  their  expressly  tory  measures.  He  not 
unnaturally  abstained  from  writing  against  the 
cabinet  which  employed  him;  but  less  perhaps 
from  any  sympathy  with  their  general  procM^ings 
than  from  the  perception  that  his  former  labors  had 
been  imperfectly  comprehended,  and  ungenerously 
received  by  the  party  he  had  designed  to  benefit. 
The  **  popular  cause"  of  the  day  had  become  un- 
faithful to  itself.  De  Foe  desired  universal  tolera- 
tion ;  but  it  needed  only  to  raise  the  absurd  cry  of 
the  *' Church  in  danger!"  to  divert  the  pcKiple 
from  the  pursuit  of  their  personal  and  proper  liber* 
ties.  Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  period  will  remember  the  disturbances  and 
intense  excitement  occasioned  by  the  proceedings 
of  Sacheverell,  who  at  one  time  went  about  London 
with  a  mob  at  his  heels,  demolishing  dissenting 
meeting-houses ;  and,  being  unwisely  brought  to 
trial  by  the  government,  could  not  be  more  than 
nominally  punished,  by  reason  of  his  popularity, 
and  the  boundless  sympathy  which  his  insensate 
conduct  excited  in  the  public.  During  the  early 
part  of  1710  the  nation  was  almost  wholly  occupied 
with  the  political  aberrations  and  ill-judged  trial  of 
this  notorious  divine.  For  the  time,  nothing  was 
so  fashionable  as  discussions  on  church  politics ;  the 
very  women  and  children,  and  oven  the  desolate 
street-gentry,  who  might  have  been  supposed  likely 
to  remain  neutral  in  such  a  matter,  arranged  ana 
paraded  themselves  in  the  hostile  attitudes  of  party, 
vociferously  demanding  of  their  neighbors,  and  of 
everybody  they  encountered,  **  What  side,  friend, 
takest  thou  in  this  important  controversy?"  De 
Foe  has  given  n^  a  felicitous  parody  of  this  aston- 
ishing state  of  things,  which  pleasantly  reminds  us 
of  Camille  Desmoulins'  pithy  sketches  of  the 
movements  and  debates  of  the  Palais  Royal  during 
the  earlier  days  of  the  first  French  revolution.  He 
says— *'  The  women  lay  aside  their  tea  and  choco- 
late, leave  ofif  visiting  afler  dinner,  and,  forming 
themselves  into  cabals,  turn  privy-counsellors,  and 
settle  the  afiairs  of  state.  Every  lady  of  quality 
has  her  head  more  particularly  full  of  business  than 
usual ;  nay,  some  of  the  ladies  talk  of  keeping 
female  secretaries,  and  none  will  be  fit  for  the 
office  but  such  as  can  speak  French,  Dutch,  and 
Latin.  Gallantry  and  gayety  are  now  laid  aside 
for  business ;  matters  of  ^rovemment  and  afifairs  of 
state  are  become  the  province  of  the  ladies ;  and  no 
wonder  if  they  are  too  much  engaged  to  concern 
themselves  about  the  common  impertinences  of  life. 
Indeed,  they  have  hardly  leisure  to  live,  little  time 
to  eat  and  sleep,  and  none  at  all  to  say  their  pray- 
ers. If  you  turn  your  eye  to  the  park,  the  ladies 
are  not  there— even  the  church  is  thinner  than 
usual,  for  you  know  the  mode  is  forvprivy-councils 
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to  meet  oq  Sundays.  The  Tery  playhouse  feels  the 
eflbcto  of  it,  and  the  great  Betterton  died  a  beggar 
on  this  account.  NaT,  the  Tatler,  the  immortal 
Tatler,  the  great  Bickerstaff  himself,  Mras  fain  to 
leave  off  talking  to  the  ladies  during  the  doctor's 
trial,  and  turn  his  sagacious  pen  to  the  dark  subjects 
of  death  and  the  next  world,  though  he  has  not  yet 
decided  the  ancient  debate — whether  Pluto^s  regions 
were,  in  point  of  government,  a  kingdom  or  a  com- 
monwealth.'** Under  circumstances  such  as  these, 
though  De  Foe  never  altogether  abstained  from 
writing,  he  for  a  considerable  time  remained  com- 
paratively quiet — deeming  it  best  to  restrict  himself 
mainly  to  observation,  and  to  await  the  issue  of 
events. 

There  are  men  born  into  the  world  who  cannot 
rest.  They  seem  to  be  **  driven  by  the  spirit''  into 
wildernesses  of  strife,  difficulty,  enterprise,  and 
ceaseless  labor.  They  must  do  or  die.  The  old 
Ulysses  returns  after  long  years  of  warfare  and  ad- 
venture from  the  conquest  and  desolation  of  the 
towers  and  plains  of  Troy,  and  seeks  to  repose  his 
age  on  his  *' still  hearth"  in  Ithaca,  and  to  live  in 
the  blameless  dispensation  of  laws  befitting  to  the 
people  over  whom  he  rules.  Much  has  he  seen 
and  known — **  cities  of  men  and  manners,  climates, 
councils,  governments;"  himself  **  not  least,  but 
honored  of  them  all ;"  yet  finds  that  **  all  experi- 
ence is  an  arch  where-through  gleams  that  untrav- 
elled  world  whose  margin  fades  forever  and  for- 
ever when  he  moves."  He  cannot  rest  from 
travel — 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end. 
To  rust  onbumished,  not  to  shine  in  use  ! 

He  counts  it  vile  to  <*  store  and  hoard"  himself, 
while  his  *'  gray  spirit"  is  still  *'  yearning  in  desire 
to  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star,  beyond 
the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought."  Therefore 
will  he  quit  again  his  patrimonial  dominions,  and 
say  to  his  brave  comrades — 


•  My  purpose  holds 


To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 

So  likewise  our  hardy  De  Foe,  after  reposing  for 
a  while  in  **'easy  circumstances,"  at  iNewington, 
ventures  forth  again  on  the  troublous  waters  of 
political  contention,  with  the  view  of  opening 
people's  eyes  to  the  advantages  of  the  Protestant 
succession  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  success  of  the  Pretender. 

He  first  of  all  wrote,  '*  A  Seasonable  Caution 
and  Warning  against  the  Insinuations  of  Papists 
and  Jacobites  in  favor  of  the  Pretender.  London  : 
1718."  But  finding  that  this,  although  an  argu- 
mentative and  persuasive  pamphlet,  did  not  produce 
the  effect  which  he  desired,  he  pursued  the  subject 
in  three  other  successive  publications,  all  written 
in  that  style  of  keen  and  subtle  irony  which  he  had 
employed  so  ingeniously  in  the  **  Shortest  Way  with 
the  Dissenters."  The  titles  of  the  pamphlets,  as 
remarked  by  Mr.  Wilson,  **  corresponded  with  the 
ruse  de  guerre  which  he  played  off  in  their  con- 
tents:" being — 1.  »*  An  Answer  to  the  Question 
that  Nobody  thinks  of— namely.  What  if  the  Queen 
should  diet"  2.  «*  Reasons  against  the  Succes- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover ;  with  an  Inquiry 
how  far  the  Abdication  of  King  James,  supposing 
it  to  be  Legal,  ought  to  affect  the  Person  of  the 
Pretender.  ^  popultis  vuU  decepi  dedpialur,^*  3. 
♦  Review,  vii.  69. 


<<And  what  if  the  Pretender  should  Comet  or 
Some  Considerations  on  the  Advantages  and  Real 
Consequences  of  the  Pretender's  possessing  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain. "  In  these  papers  De  Foe 
sought,  by  a  caricatured  use  of  the  Jacobite  argu- 
ments then  in  vogue,  to  expose  the  abstird  and  dan- 
gerous pretensions  of  that  party,  and  thus  to  con- 
solidate the  interests  of  .the  Protestant  succession. 
While  ironically  urging  the  people  to  bring  in  the 
Pretender  to  settle  their  existing  differences,  be 
was  in  reality  ridiculing  the  folly  of  such  a  course 
of  action.  Unluckily,  neither  whig  nor  tory 
could  understand  irony,  so  that  De  Foe's  pamphlets 
were  collectively  construed  into  a  libel  against  the 
**  glorious  constitution,"  and  he  was  suspected  and 
represented  to  be  in  league  with  the  discarded 
Stuarts.  Worse  still,  a  certain  stupid  patriot  of 
the  whig  connection— William  Benson  by  name^ 
was  so  totally  blinded  and  bewildered  in  the  afilair, 
as  to  institute  proceedings  against  the  author,  with 
the  view  of  bringing  him  to  trial  for  high  treason. 
One  morning  there  enters  a  sinister^looking  mortal 
with  a  '*  judge's  warrant,"  and  carries  off  De  Foe 
a  secopd  time  into  the  limbo  of  Newgate !  Har- 
ley,  however,  interferes — assures  the  queen's  maj- 
esty that  this  prosecution  has  been  instigated  by 
prejudice  and  sheer  mistake,  and  succeeds  in  prefri 
ently  obtaining  the  prisoner's  release.  Such, 
nevertheless,  was  the  importunity  of  his  enemies, 
that  his  ministerial  friends  considered  it  advisable 
to  certify  his  acquittal  undercover  of  a  formal  royal 
pardon — a  circumstance  to  which  De  Foe  oould 
never  afterwards  allude  without  expressions  of 
astonishment,  saying  sarcastically  that  he  might 
have  been  as  reasonably  accused'  of  being  a  Mo- 
hammedan ;  and  he  playfully  desired  it  might  be 
"  engraved  upon  his  tomb,  that  he  was  the  only 
Englishman  who  had  been  obliged  to  seek  a  royal 
pardon  for  writing  in  behalf  of  3ie  Hanoyerian  suc- 
cession." 

All  this  happened  in  1713.  On  the  Ist  of  Au- 
gust in  the  following  year  there  were  signs  of 
mourning  about  the  royal  palace.  Queen  Anne 
had  given  up  the  ghost,  and  Elector  George  of 
Hanover  reigned  in  her  stead.  The  whigs  were 
now  again  installed  in  the  administration,  and  the 
government  of  the  country  went  on — as  it  hap- 
pened. That  seems  to  be  the  peculiarity  of  a 
whig  cabinet.  Having  been  connected  with  the 
former  ministry,  De  Foe  was  entirely  discounte- 
nanced, though  he,  more  than  any  man,  had  advo- 
cated and  supported  zealously  all  ttie  most  impor- 
tant principles  and  political  doctrines  which  the 
whigs  pretended  to  admire.  His  public  career 
was  now  drawing  to  its  close.  He  had  been  a 
political  writer  tor  more  than  thirty  years;  the 
blossoms  of  old  age  were  springing  about  his  head ; 
the  fires  of  life,  which  had  long  blazed  fiercely, 
were  fading  at  length  into  quiet  embers ;  and  so, 
with  a  still  regret,  but  with  a  spirit  resigned  to  the 
inevitable,  he  gradually  withdrew  from  the  turbu- 
lence of  pol  itfcal  agitation .  His  spirit  is  saddened , 
but  not  broken ;  though  forsaken  and  calumniated, 
he  is  not  cast  down ;  yet  the  long  years  of  enmity 
and  persecution,  whose  progress  has  marked  his 
brow  and  surrounded  his  eyes  with  wrinkles,  have 
left  him  little  either  to  hope  for  or  enjoy.  With 
a  plaintive  complacency  he  can  say — 

No  man  has  tasted  different  fortunes  more. 
And  thirteen  times  I  have  been  rich  and  poor. 

Pondering  over  the  manifold  ill-usage  he  had  re- 
ceived both  from  enemies  and  friends,  and  mindful 
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of  the  aggravated  misconstraction  that  had  been  put 
upon  his  acts  and  writings,  he  determined,  as  a 
final  labor,  to  furnish  a  defence  of  his  life  and 
conduct;  and  with  that  intent  began  to  write  *'  An 
Appeal  to  Honor  and  Justice."  Thereby  he 
trusted  to  justify  himself  before  his  candid  contem- 
poraries and  posterity ;  but  ore  the  work  was 
properly  completed  the  wearied  and  overburthened 
man  was  suddenly  struck  and  prostrated  by  a  fit  of 
apoplexy.  For  a  time  he  lay  in  helpless  stupor, 
and  hovering  apparently  on  the  brink  of  dissolution ; 
but  eventually  his  vigorous  constitution  recovered 
from  the  attack,  he  regained  comparative  health 
and  vigor  of  mind  and  heart,  and  came  back  into  the 
world  as  from  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Now  it  was  that,  quitting  the  thorny  tracks  and 
encumbered  regions  of  contemporary  party  inter- 
ests, he  came  forth  to  entertain  society  as  a  popular 
author  for  all  time.  Numerous  instructive  and 
amusing  works  sprung  rapidly  from  his  pen,  which, 
like  another  Aaron's  rod,  seemed  to  blossom  with 
unexpected  buds  of  pleasantness.  Among  these, 
in  1719,  appeared  the  first  part  of  the  famous 
**  Robinson  Crusoe,"  which,  notwithstandinir  De 
Foe's  well-known  capacity  for  producing  salable 
and  popular  books,  had  to  be  **  carried  round  th^ 
trade"  before  he  could  obtain  a  purchaser  for  the 
copyright.  Happy  and  astonished  was  the  pub- 
lisher when,  after  selling  four  editions  in  as  many 
months,  he  discovered  that  he  had  cleared  a  thou- 
sand pounds  by  his  lucky  bargain !  The  amount 
of  the  author's  remuneration  is  not  known,  but 
considering  the  difficulties  attending  the  publication, 
it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  nowise 
very  large.  The  success  of  the  work,  however, 
induced  him  to  produce  a  continuation,  or  second 
part,  which  was  also  well  received,  and  obtained 
as  great  a  popularity  as  the  first.  From  that  day 
to  the  present  **  Robinson  Crusoe"  has  been  a 
familiar  and  household  book  ;  and  it  seems  no  more 
likely  to  become  obsolete  than  the  use  of  household 
bread,  or  the  faculties  of  the  mind  to  which  it  is 
addressed. 

We  have  no  space  to  speak  at  any  length  of  the 
great  and  peculiar  merits  of  this  production.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  every  reader  of  discrimina- 
tion is  the  easy  matter-of-fact  character  of  the 
narrative.  The  whole  story  reads  like  a  reality. 
The  incidents  and  adventures  are  for  the  roost  part 
extraordinary — that  is  to  say,  are  altogether  out  of 
the  ordinary  courses  and  chances  of  experience ; 
yet  they  are  so  related,  so  ingeniously  and  beauti- 
fully woven,  that  the  mind  feels  it  didicult  to 
regard  them  as  any  way  fictitious  or  imaginary. 
Such  an  air  of  plausibility  pervades  the  story,  that 
you  say  at  once,  '*  If  this  thing  were  really  true  in 
fact,  it  would  be  thus,  and  thus  only,  represented." 
Then  consider  the  boundless  extent  of  details,  the 
vast  and  various  knowledge  here  cunningly  but 
unobtrusively  set  forth.  What  insight  into  the 
inventive  and  constructive  powers  of  man — what 
extensive  and  accurate  geography — what  large 
acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  sav- 
ages, seamen,  mechanics,  husbandmen,  merchants, 
travellers,  adventurers — what  knowledge  of  the 
surface  and  productions  of  the  earth,  the  institu- 
tions and  characteristics  of  different  countries  and 
races  of  mankind — what  inexhaustible  and  natural 
invention!  Prom  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the 
author  seems  to  write  of  what  he  knows.  He  can 
put  a  face  of  fact  on  the  most  inconsiderable  adven- 
tare.    Yoa  would  say  he  had  seen  the  things  which 


he  describes,  and  known  intimately  every  character 
he  delineates.  Along  with  the  wonderful  reality 
of  the  narrative  must  be  taken  the  appropriate  and 
natural  reflections  by  which  it  is  diversified.  What 
a  store  of  worldly  prudence — what  exquisite  illus- 
trations of  the  mysteries  of  life  and  Providence — 
how  calm  and  benign  a  vindicatiob  of  the  ways  of 
God  to  man  !  Then  how  fine  a  revelation  have  we 
of  the  author's  sentiments  and  sympathies — with 
what  generous  interest  and  compassion  does  he  look 
upon  the  varied  creeds,  systems,  and  opinions  of 
his  fellow-beings,  and  with  what  just  discernment 
does  he  detect  some  presence  of  goodness  in  thefki 
all,  thereby  teachinfr  us  a  kindly  toleration,  and 
soliciting  us  by  insinuation  to  exercise  tliat  holy 
charity  **  which  hopeth  all  things!"  Here  and 
there  too  are  strains  of  pathos — gentle  and  tender 
as  the  sighings  of  a  living  heart  in  deep  distress, 
or  as  the  mournful  reverberances  of  winds  dying 
away  upon  the  sea.  But  the  grand  peculiarity  or 
the  work  is  its  immense  display  of  worldly  wisdom^ 
its  wide  and  varied  representation  of  the  interests, 
motives,  rewards,  and  considerations  whereby  men 
are  actuated  to  their  welfare  or  their  sorrow — its 
deep  and  thoughtful  lessons  of  a  soul  most  largely 
learned  m  the  daily  and  hourly  experiences  of 
human  life.  This  is  a  quality  in  the  work  which 
is  rarely  noted,  inasmuch  as  few  people  read  it  at  a 
time  of  life  when  it  would  bo  observable ;  the 
impressions  of  the  generality  are  derived  from  the 
throng  of  interesting  incidents,  the  wild  charm  of 
the  situation,  the  fascinating  and  wondrous  tale  that 
took  possession  of  their  curiosity  when  that  was  the 
only  faculty  they  were  desirous  of  gratifying.  But 
the  book  is  imbued  with  a  deep  philosophy  of  ex- 
perience. Rousseau  was  not  beside  himself  when 
he  called  it  '*  a  most  excellent  treatise  on  natural 
education."  In  the  province  of  common  sense 
there  are  few  things  wiser  than  some  of  De  Foe's 
maxims  and  observations.  And  none  of  these  are , 
elaborated  or  introduced  obtrusively,  but  arise 
naturally  out  of  the  story,  and  are  brought  in,  if  not 
precisely  in  the  right  place,  at  least  exactly  where 
they  would  appear,  supposing  the  narrator  to  have 
been  dealing  in  actual  matter  of  fact.  Then  the 
style  of  the  book,  though  homely  and  unpretend- 
ing*, is  really  beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  reminding 
one  of  a  plain  face  lighted  up  with  the  glow  of 
excellent  conversation.  Altogether,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  exceeding  popularity  of  this  work, 
seeing  that  it  is  adapted  to  every  understanding,  is 
calculated  to  excite  the  dullest  curiosity,  appeals 
generously  and  naturally  to  the  sympathies,  and 
though  not  devoid  of  prejudices,  nor  even  of  super- 
stitions, is  nevertheless,  upon  the  whole,  admirably 
replete  with  the  best  instructi<m,  and  tends  by  its 
pure  truthfulness  and  simplicity  to  exalt  and  edify 
the  moral  nature,  while  it  seems  designed  qnainly 
to  delight  the  imagination.  If  the  poet  Gray  may 
be  excused  for  his  indolent  and  luxurious  desire  to 
be  lying  continually  on  sofas,  reading  *•  eternal  new 
novels  of  Crebillon  and  Marivaux,"  it  seems  to 
our  fancy  that  every  schoolboy  might  be  far  more 
reasonably  justified  in  saying,  what  has  doubtless 
some  time  been  the  longing  of  his  soul,  *'Be  it 
mine  to  loll  forever  under  shady  summer  trees,  and 
read  everlasting  volumes  of  Robinson  Crusoe." 

Of  De  Foe*s  minor  fictions  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  say  much.  The  most  notable  are — **  The  Life, 
Adventures,  and  Piracies  of  the  Famous  Captain 
Singleton"—**  The  History  of  Duncan  Campbell" 
— **  The  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  Moll  Flan- 
ders"—** Colonel  Jaoque"— *•  The  Fortunate  Mis- 
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tress;  or,  the  Life  of  Roxana*' — and  "Memoirs 
of  a  Caralier/'  In  all  these  there  is  the  same 
simplicity  of  design,  the  same  graphic  minuteness, 
the  same  prompt  invention  and  unvarying  attract- 
iveness— m  short,  all  the  qualities  that  are  displayed 
in  a  more  prominent  degree  in  the  author's  most 
memorable  production  There  is  in  all  the  same 
significant  sign  of  genius — the  power  of  imagining 
a  character  within  a  certain  natural  range  of  action 
and  existence,  and  of  investing  the  conception  with 
that  breath  of  life  and  individuality  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  genius  alone  to  give.  They  all,  how- 
ever, belong  obviously  to  a  period  less  pure  iu  ex- 
ternal manners  than  our  own.  Some  of  them  con- 
tain scenes  and  descriptions  of  profligacy  and  crime 
which  cannot  be  recommended  to  indiscriminate 
perusal ;  and  though  De  Foe  professes  to  have,  and 
really  has,  a  moral  aim  in  what  he  writes,  yet  ii 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  exciting  pictures 
of  vice  and  passion  which  he  represents  will  not 
generally  prove  more  attractive  to  uncultivated 
fancies  than  the  moralities  he  would  inculcate. 
One  thing,  nevertheless,  may  be  said  in  favor  of 
these  works — they  do  not  outrage  nature  or  consist- 
ency. De  Foe's  villains  never  prosper ;  they  find 
the  whole  course  and  force  of  the  world  against 
them ;  misery  walks  behind  them  like  their 
shadows ;  and  in  the  end  they  either  die  in  misei^, 
or  are  reformed  through  the  discipline  of  a  severe 
repentance.  Vice  is  exhibited  only  that  it  may  be 
detested  and  avoided.  Still,  FalstafiTs  observation 
abont  the  polluting  tendencies  oi  fitch  is  deserving 
of  remembrance ;  and  those  who  cannot  handle  it 
without  danger  of  defilement,  will  always  do  wisest 
not  to  meddle  with  it. 

In  any  notice  of  De  .Foe's  smaller  fictions,  the 
curious  *'  Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  Mrs. 
Veal,"  published  in  1705,  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 
Could  a  ghost  story,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
true,  one,  could  not  fail  to  believe  this;  it  seems  as 
plain  and  indubitable  matter  of  fact  as  ever  passed 
before  one's  eyes.  The  air  of  credibility  in  it  is 
astonishing.  As  Sir  Walter  ScAJtt  says,  **  The 
whole  is  so  distinctly  circumstantial  that  were  it 
not  for  the  impossibility,  or  extreme  improbability 
at  least,  of  such  an  occurrence,  the  evidence  could 
pot  but  support  the  story."  One  regrets  that  it 
should  have  been  published  with  no  worthier  in- 
tention than  that  of  putfing  a  dull  book  which  the 
publisher  could  not  sell — **  Drelincourt's  Book  of 
Ck>nsolations  against  the  Fear  of  Death."  This 
work  is  incidental iy  spoken  of  approvingly  by  the 
ghost,  and  the  story,  as  desired,  had  the  effect  of 
creating  a  large  demand  for  it.  The  whole  thing 
of  course  was  a  bold  and  indefensible  imposition — 
one  of  the  few  transactions  of  Do  Foe  which  we 
can  neither  justify  nor  are  careful  about  excusing, 
though  we  'Avi  not  know  that  it  is  a  whit  more  dis- 
creditable than  any  of  the  innumerable  other  forms 
of  pufl^ery  now  regularly  practised  by  people  who 
pass  muster  for  very  honorable  men. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  De  Foe 
published  several  other  popular  productions,  some 
of  which  still  continue  in  circulation.  There  is 
the  **  Religious  Courtship,"  known  familiarly  to 
most  serious  servant-maids,  and  formerly  a  favor- 
ite companion  of  their  mistresses.  "  Christian 
Conversation"  and  the  **  Family  Instructor"  have 
likewise  their  admirers  in  certain  quarters;  and 
the  *'  Complete  Tradesman"  is  also  now  and  then 
republbhed  for  the  benefit  of  apprentices  who  may 
have  pocket-money  to  invest  in  it.    But  by  far  the 


roost  beautiful  and  interesting  of  these  popnlar 
compositions  is  the  "  Journal  of  the  Plague- Year" 
— a  work  which  is  often  received  as  a  veritable 
history,  but  which  is  in  fact  as  much  a  fiction  as 
**  Robinson  Crusoe"  or  **  Captain  Singleton."  It 
is  true  that  in  this  touching  narrative  the  author 
has  contrived  to  mingle  much  that  isautheniic  with 
the  inventions  of  his  own  brain  ;  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  imaginary ;  and 
the  whole  is  such  a  likeness  to  the  dread  original, 
*'  as  to  confound  the  sceptic,  and  encircle  him  with 
enchantments."  **  So  faithful,"  says  one,  **  is  the 
portrait  of  that  distressing  calamity — so  entire  its 
accordance  with  wliat  has  been  delivered  by  other 
writers — so  probable  the  circumstances  of  all  the 
stories,  and  so  artless  the  style  in  which  they  are 
delivered,  that  it  would  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  any 
one  but  De  Foe  to  frame  a  history  with  so  many 
attributes  of  truth  upon  the  basis  of  fiction."* 
**  Had  he  not  been  the  author  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe," says  Scott,  *'  De  Foe  would  have  deserved 
immortality  for  the  genius  which  he  has  displayed 
in  this  work." 

The  whole  of  De  Foe's  later  writings  were 
exceedingly  successful,  and  enjoyed  an  extensive 
circulation.  While  these  were  severally  proceed- 
ing in  rapid  succession  from  his  pen,  he  occasion- 
ally interrupted  them  to  bring  out  some  temporary 
pamphlet.  In  a  preface  to  one  such  publication  he 
alludes  to  his  growing  infirmities  and  advancing 
age,  but  holds  himself  prepared  to  devote  his  still 
remaining  days  to.  the  advocacy  of  the  public  in- 
terests. **  I  hope,"  says  he,  **  the  reader  will 
excuse  the  vanity  of  an  ofiicious  old  man,  if,  like 
Cato,  I  inquire  whether  or  no  I  can  yet  do  anything 
for  my  country?" 

In  all  his  latter  years  De  Foe  appears  to  have 
realized  a  reasonable  income  by  his  writings ;  yet  it 
is  melancholy  to  contemplate  him  journeying  heav- 
ily towards  the  end,  tormented  with  severe  dis- 
eases, and  plundered  and  abandoned  by  an  ungrate- 
ful son,  whose  despicable  worthlessness  fulfilled 
old  Jacob's  most  intolerable  apprehensions — hurry- 
ing down  his  father's  gray  and  venerable  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  He  passed  out  of  this 
earthly  existence  on  the  24th  April,  1731,  and  his 
remains  were  interred  in  the  burial-ground  of  Bun- 
biU  Fields. 

We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  life  of  the 
greatest  political  pamphleteer,  and  most  ingenious, 
ready  writer  for  the  million  that  England  has  pro- 
duced. We  have  necessarily  left  unnoticed  an  im- 
mense number  of  his  writings;  but  we  have, 
nevertheless,  seen  something  of  the  manner  of  man 
he  was.  It  seems  to  us  that  he  is  of  a  kind  who 
will  bear  looking  at.  A  brawny,  resolute,  sub- 
stantial Englishman  :  one  who,  with  right  on  his 
side,  was  afraid  of  neither  man  nor  devil.  Not 
entirely  a  pacific  man,  but  rather  constitutionally 
pugnacious  ;  and  decidedly  given  to  interfere  with 
anything  and  everything  about  him  which  he 
might  fancy  to  be  going  wrong.  Judging  from 
these  two  hundred  publications,  it  would  appear 
that  he  did  not  particularly  cultivate  the  ordinarily 
commendable  **  talent  of  silence."  He  had  very 
little  talent  of  that  kind.  He  was  a  downright 
noisy  man ;  prompt  to  controvert,  contentious, 
prone  to  disputation  ;  a  perpetual  motion  of 
thoughts  and  thick-flowing  fancies,  which  he  had 

*  De  Foe's  Life  and  Timet,  by  Walter  Wilson.    * 
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neither  power  nor  disposition  to  suppress,  bat  of 
which,  on  the  contrary,  he  must  and  would  delirer 
himself.  But  what  he  had  to  say  was  full  of  sense 
and  spirit,  and  therefore  worthy  of  the  saying. 
People  listened  to  him  too  with  more  than  common 
attention.  There  is  no  doubt  that  De  Foe's  influ- 
eoee  among  the  masses  was  greater  than  that  of 
any  of  the  political  writers  of  his  age.  He  was 
the  Cobbett  of  the  Revolution.  But  he  was  a 
greater  and  a  better  man  than  Cobbett — a  man  of 
firmer  principle,  and  a  larger  candor  and  liberality. 
He  is  considerately  tolerant :  he  is  a  lover  of  fair- 
ness— a  faithful  respecter  and  adorer  of  the  truth. 
The  views  he  gives  you  have  been  arrived  at  by 
just  insight,  or  at  any  rate  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  things  and  circumstances  to  which  they 
are  related. 

As  a  man,  he  seems  to  have  been  eminently  sin- 
cere in  his  opinions.  Whatsoever  he  believed, 
that  he  boldly  professed,  and  manifested  in  his  con- 
duct without  disguise.  There  is  no  trimming  to 
party  notions,  no  adroit  subserviency,  no  cunning 
dodgery  to  avoid  the  censures  of  such  as  may  think 
fit  to  take  offence,  but  a  direct  and  manly  expres- 
sion of  all  he  thinks  and  feels.  Honesty  is  en- 
grained in  his  constitution.  We  have  seen  how 
he  stood  by  his  obligations  in  the  midst  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  how  he  strove  to  realize  in  his  trans- 
actions the  hifh  integrity  which  he  admired 
and  recommended  in  his  teachings.  He  is  the 
same  man  in  his  life  as  in  his  writings.  In  these 
he  has  a  keen  regard  for  whatsoever  is  graphic, 
interesting,  and  effective.  Though  he  hop^  to 
instruct,  he  desires  to  be  entertaining ;  but  in  every 
case  he  maintains  a  purpose,  and  writes  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  end.  There  are  few  instances 
in  history  of  so  entire  a  surrendering  of  a  man's 
self  to  popular  and  public  interests.  He  lives, 
moves,  and  has  his  being  in  one  lifelong  effort  to 
advance  the  public  wel^re.  As  a  politician,  all 
his  aims  are  honest,  liberal  and  thoroughgoing. 
In  all  his  endeavors  he  seeks  to  adoance  his  object, 
and  not  himself;  and  in  this  respect  he  is  worthy 
of  universal  admiration.  How  immeasarably  su- 
perior, in  this  respect,  to  many  a  popular  cham- 
pion of  later  times !  His  patriotism  and  philan- 
thropy are  not  professional — are  not  assumed  for 
purposes  of  vanity  or  ambition  ;  but  they  are  real 
and  earnest,  and  he  grudges  not  to  suffer  penalties 
on  their  account.  There  is  in  him  an  admirable 
self-abandonroent-^a  prodigal  generosity,  which 
sacrifices  comfort,  interest,  and  reputation  for  the 
sake  of  a  cherished  cause  that  has  been  conscien- 
tiously and  deliberately  embraced.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  sign  of  a  true  patriot — that  he  will  give  him'' 
self  and  boast  nothing  of  his  devotion ;  counting 
lightly  of  all  losses  and  chagrins,  and,  if  needs  be, 
accepting  even  Danton's  reckless  and  stern  alterna- 
tive— **  Let  my  name  be  blighted,  if  so  only  the 
good  cause  may  prosper!'*  De  Foe  evidently 
lived  much  under  a  **  blighted  name;"  bqt  he  en- 
dured it  with  a  noble  patience,  and  along  with  it 
manifi)ld  persecutions,  exposures  in  the  pillory, 
and  imprisonments — and  ajl  for  an  able  and  manly 
advocacy  of  principles  and  sentiments  whose  truth 
and  rightfulness  time  has  since  asserted  and  con- 
firmed. Whoso  marcheth  in  the  van  of  the  unborn 
events,  under  the  contempt  and  hootings  of  the 
faithless,  let  him  courageously  hold  on  along  the 
path  of  his  aspirations — 

My  faith  Is  large  in  Time, 
And  that  which  toapes  it  to  some  perfect  end. 


Ffpm  Cbudken'  JoomsL 

PHILIP,   MY  KING. 

"  Who  bears  upoo  his  baby  brow  the  round  and  U^  of 
sovereignty." 

Look  at  me  with  thy  large  brown  eyes, 

Philip,  my  King ! 
For  round  thee  the  purple  shadow  lies 
Of  babyhood's  regal  dignities. 
Ijay  on  my  neck  thy  tiny  hand 

With  love's  invisible  sceptre  laden ; 
I  am  thine  Esther,  to  command 
Till  thou  shalt  find  thy  queen-handmaiden, 
Philip,  my  King ! 

Oh,  the  day  when  thou  goest  a-wooing, 

Philip,  my  Kin^ ! 
When  those  beautiful  lips  are  suing. 
And,  some  gentle  heart's  bars  undoing, 
Thou  dost  enter,  love-crowned,  and  there 

Sittestall  glorified  ! — Rule  kindly, 
Tenderly,  over  thy  kingdom  fair, 
For  we  that  love,  ah !  we  love  so  blindly, 
Philip,  my  King. 

I  gaze  from  thy  sweet  mouth  up  to  thy  brow, 

Philip,  my  King; 
Ay,  there  lies  the  spirit,  all  sleeping  now. 
That  may  rise  like  a  giant,  and  make  men  bow 
As  to  one  God-throned  amidst  his  peers. 

My  Saul,  than  thy  brethren  higher  and  fiurer, 
Let  me  behold  thee  in  coming  years ! 
Yet  ihj  head  needeth  a  circlet  rarer, 
Philip,  my  King ! 


A  wreath,  not  of  gold,  but  palm. 
Philip,  my  King, 


One  day, 


Thou  too  must  tread,  as  we  tread,  a  way 
Thorny,  and  bitter,  and  cold,  and  gray  : 
Rebels  within  thee,  and  foes  without 

Will  snatch  at  thy  crown.  But  go  on,  glorious, 
Martyr,  yet  monarch !  till  angels  shout 

As  thou  sittest  at  the  feet  of  God  victorioat, 
"Philip,  the  King!" 


From  Leigh  Hunt's  JoumaL 
A   RIVER   AT   NIGHTFALL. 

Rowers,  rest !  the  night  is  come. 
In  the  west  the  last  light  fades ; 

Either  shore  lies  dark  and  dumb. 
Changing  fast  to  formless  shades. 

Dark  the  anchored  iressels  ride. 
Dark  against  the  sky  the  spars, 

Giddily  swung  from  side  to  side, 
Ofl  the  tall  masts  blot  the  stars. 

But  the  river  takes  no  shade 

From  the  darkness  closing  round ; 

In  its  own  great  light  arrayed. 
Shining  more,  and  more  profound. 

And  the  current,  as  though  freed, 
Doubly  seems  to  increase  and  run. 

One  might  almost  dream  its  speed 
To  the  Infinite  hastening  on. 

Fair  illusion  ; — ^but  more  fair. 

And  illusion  none  is  this. 
That  in  this  dark  world  of  care. 

Buried  hopes,  and  fleeting  bliss, 

OR  the  immortal  human  soul. 

When  around  her  all  things  lower, 

Most  pursues  her  glorious  goal, 
In  herself  renewing  power. 
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«  It  was  no  bad  idea  of  yoars,  Pisistratus,"  said 
my  father  graciously,  *'  to  depict  the  heightened 
affections  and  the  serious  intentions  of  Sijrnior  Ric- 
cabocca  by  a  single  stroke — He  left  off  his  specta- 
cles!   Good." 

**  Yet,"  quoth  my  uncle,  "  I  think  Shakspeare 
represents  a  lover  as  falling  into  slovenly  habits, 
neglecting  his  person,  and  suffering  his  hose  to  be 
ungartered,  rather  than  payinpr  thai  attention  to  his 
outer  man  which  induces  Signior  Riccabocca  to 
leave  off  his  spectacles,  and  look  as  handsome  as 
Dature  will  permit  him." 

**  There  are  different  degrees  and  many  phases 
of  the  passion,"  replied  my  father.  *'  Shakspeare 
18  speaking  of  an  ill-treated,  pining,  wobegone 
lover,  much  aggrieved  by  the  cruelty  of  his  mis- 
tress— a  lover  who  has  found  it  of  no  avail  to 
smarten  himself  up,  and  has  fallen  despondently 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  Whereas  Signior  Ric- 
cabocca has  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  barbarity 
of  Miss  Jemima." 

*'  Indeed,  l^ehasnot !"  cried  Blanche,  tossing  her 
head — **  forward  creature !" 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  said  my  mother,  trying  her 
best  to  look  stately,  "  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that,  in  that  respect,  Pisistratus  has  lowered  the 
dignity  of  the«ex.  Not  intentionally,"  added  my 
mother  mildly,  and  afraid  she  had  said  something 
too  bitter ;  *'  but  it  is  very  hard  fur  a  man  to  de- 
scribe us  women." 

The  captain  nodded  approvingly ;  Mr.  Squills 
smiled ;  my  father  quietly  resumed  the  thread  of 
his  discourse. 

**  To  continue,"  quoth  he.  **  Riccabocca  has  no 
reason  to  despair  of  success  in  his  suit,  nor  any 
object  in  movintr  his  mistress  to  compassion.  He 
may,  therefore,  very  properly  tie  up  his  garters  and 
leave  off  his  spectacles.  What  do  you  say,  Mr. 
Squills? — for,  after  all,  since  love-making  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  great  constitutional  derangement,  the 
experience  of  a  medical  man  must  be  the  best  to 
consult." 

"  Mr.  Caxton,"  replied  Squills,  obviously  flat- 
tered, "  you  are  quite  right ;  when  a  man  makes 
love,  tho  organs  of  self-esteem  and  desire  of  ap- 
plause are  greatly  stimulated,  and,  therefore,  of 
course,  he  sets  himself  off  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  is  only,  as  you  observe,  when,  like  Shakspeare's 
lover,  he  has  given  up  making  love  as  a  bad  job, 
and  has  received  that  severe  hit  on  the  ganglions 
which  the  cruelty  of  his  mistress  inflicts,  that  he 
neglects  his  personal  appearance;  he  neglects  it, 
not  because  he  is  in  love,  but  because  his  nervous 
system  is  depressed.  That  was  the  case,  if  you 
remember,  with  poor  Major  Prim.  He  wore  his 
wig  all  awry  when  Susan  Smart  jilted  him ;  but  I 
set  it  all  right  for  him." 

"  By  shaming  Miss  Smart  into  repentance,  or 
getting  him  a  new  sweetheart?"  asked  my  uncle. 

''Pooh!"  answered  Squills,  "by  quinine  and 
cold  bathing." 

•*  We  may  therefore  grant,"  renewed  my  father, 
"  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  process  of  courtship 
tends  to  the  spruceness,  and  even  foppery,  of  the 
individual  engaged  in  the  experiment,  as  Voltaire 
has  very  prettily  proved  somewhere.  Nay,  the 
Mexicans,  indeed,  were  of  opinion  that  the  lady  at 
least  ought  to  continue  those  cares  of  her  person 
even  aAer  marriage.  There  is  extant,  in  Saha- 
gnn's  History  of  New  Spaing  the  advice  of  an  Aztec 
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or  Mexican  mother  to  her  daughter,  in  which  she 
says — *  That  your  husband  may  not  take  you  in 
dislike,  adorn  yourself,  wash  yourself,  and  let  your 
garments  be  clean.'  It  is  true  that  the  good  lady 
adds — *  Do  it  in  moderation ;  since,  if  every  day 
you  are  washing  yourself  and  your  clothes,  the 
world  will  say  that  you  are  over-delicate ;  and 
particular  people  will  call  you — tapetzon  tine- 
mdxoch!*  ^fVhat  those  words  precisely  mean," 
added  my  father  modestly,  "  I  cannot  say,  since  I 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  ancient 
Aztec  language---but  something  very  opprobrious 
and  horrible,  no  doubt." 

"  I  dare  say  a  philosopher  like  Signior  Ricca- 
boccca,"  said  my  uncle,  **  was  not  himself  very 
Tapetzon  tine — what  d'ye  call  it? — and  a  good 
healthy  English  wife,  like  that  poor  affectionate 
Jemima,  was  thrown  away  upon  him." 

"  Roland,"  said  my  father,  "  you  don*t  like 
foreigners ;  a  respectable  prejudice,  and  quite  nat- 
ural in  a  man  who  has  been  trying  his  best  to  hew 
them  in  pieces,  and  blow  them  up  into  splinters. 
But  you  don't  like  philosophers  either — and  for 
that  dislike  you  have  no  equally  good  reason." 

"  I  only  implied  that  they  were  not  much  ad- 
dicted to  soap  and.  water,"  said  my  uncle. 

"  A  notable  mistake.  Many  great  philosophers 
have  been  very  great  beaux.  Aristotle  was  a 
notorious  fop.  Buffon  put  on  his  best  laced  rufllles 
when  he  sat  down  to  write,  which  implies  that  he 
washed  his  hands  first.  Pythagoras  insists  greatly 
on  the  holiness  of  frequent  ablutions  ;  and  Horace 
— who,  in  his  own  way,  was  as  good  a  philosopher 
as  any  the  Romans  produced — takes  care  to  let  us 
know  what  a  neat,  well-dressed,  dapper  little  gen* 
tleman  he  was.  But  I  don't  think  you  ever  read 
the  *  Apology  of  Apuleius?'  " 

•*  Not  I — what  is  it  about  ?"  asked  the  captain. 

"  About  a  crreat  many  things.  It  is  that  sage's 
vindication  (rom  several  malignant  charges — 
amongst  others,  and  principally  indeed,  that  of  being 
much  too  refined  and  effeminate  for  a  philosopher. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  rhetorical  skill  with  which 
he  excuses  himself  for  using — tooth-powder.  *Ought 
a  philosopher,'  he  exclaims,  *to  allow  anything 
unclean  about  him,  especially  in  the  mouth — the 
mouth,  which  is  the  vestibule  of  the  soul,  the  gate 
of  discourse,  the  portico  of  thought !  Ah,  but 
^milianus  [the  accuser  of  Apuleius]  never  opens 
his  mouth  but  f«ir  slander  and  calumny — tooth- 
powder  would  indeed  be  unbecoming  to  him  !  Or, 
if  he  use  any,  it  will  not  be  my  good  Arabian 
tooth-powder,  but  charcoal  and  cinders.  Ay,  his 
teeth  should  be  as  foul  as  his  language  !  And  yet 
even  the  crocodile  likes  to  have  his  teeth  cleaned  ; 
insects  get  into  them,  and,  horrible  reptile  though 
he  be,  he  opens  his  jaws  inoffensively  to  a  faithful 
dentistical  bird  who  volunteers  his  beak  for  a  tooth- 
pick.' " 

My  father  was  now  warm  in  the  subject  he  had 
started,  and  soared  miles  away  from  Riccabocca 
and  **  My  Novel."  *•  And  observe,"  he  exclaimed 
— i-**  observe  with  what  gravity  this  eminent  Pla- 
tonist  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  a  mir- 
ror. *  Why,  what,'  he  exclaims,  *  more  worthy  of 
the  regards  of  a  human  creature  than  his  own  image/ 
(nihil  respectabilius  homini  quam  formam  suamf) 
Is  not  that  one  of  our  children  the  roost  dear  to  us 
who  is  called  '  the  picture  of  his  father  ?'  But 
take  what  pains  you  will  with  Si^tare.  itfcan  ^ 
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Dever  be  so  like  you  as  the  face  in  your  mirror ! 
Think  it  discreditable  to  look  with  proper  attention 
on  one's-self  in  the  glass  !  Did  not  Socrates  rec- 
ommend sucli  attention  to  his  disciples— did  be 
not  make  a  great  moral  agent  of  the  speculum? 
The  handsome,  in  admiring  their  beauty  therein, 
were  admonished  that  handsome  is  who  handsome 
does ;  and  the  more  the  ugly  stared  at  themselves, 
the  more  they  became  naturally  anxious  to  hide  the 
disgrace  of  their  features  in  the  loreliness  of  their 
merits.  Was  not  Demosthenes  always  at  his 
speculum  ?  Did  he  not  rehearse  his  causes  before 
it  as  before  a  master  in  the  art?  He  learned  bis 
eloquence  from  Plato,  his  dialectics  from  Eubuli- 
des ;  but  as  for  his  delivery — ^there  he  came  to  the 
mirror ! 

*•  Therefore,"  concluded  Mr.  Caxton,  returning 
vnexpecftedly  to  the  subject — **  therefore  it  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Riccabocca  is  averse  to 
cleanliness  and  decent  care  of  the  person,  because 
he  is  a  philosopher ;  and,  all  things  considered,  he 
never  showed  himself  more  a  philosopher  than 
when  he  led  ofThis^pectacles  and  looked  his  best." 

**  Well,"  said  my  mother  kindly,  **  I  only  hope 
it  may  turn  out  happily.  But  I  should  have  been 
better  pleased  if  Pisistratus  had  not  made  Dr.  Ric- 
cabocca so  reluctant  a  wooer." 

*'  Very  true,"  said  the  captain ;  "  the  Italian 
does  not  shine  as  a  lover.  Throw  a  little  more  fire 
into  him,  Pisistratus — something  gallant  and  chiv- 
alrous." 

«« Fire — ^gallantry— chivalry !"  cried  my  father, 
who  had  taken  Riccabocca  under  his  special  pro- 
tection— "  why,  don't  you  see  that  'the  man  is 
described  as  a  philosopher? — and  I  should  like  to 
^now  when  a  philosopher  ever  plunged  into  matri- 
mony without  considerable  misgivings  and  cold 
shivers.  Indeed,  it  seems  that — perhaps  before  he 
was  a  philosopher — Riccabocca  had  tried  the  exper- 
iment, and  knew  what  it  was.  Why,  even  that 
$  Iain-speaking,  sensible,  practical  man,  Metellus 
Tumidicus,  who  was  not  even  a  philosopher,  but 
only  a  Roman  censor,  thus  expressed  himself  in 
an  exhortation  to  the  people  to  perpetrate  matri- 
mony— *  If,  0  Quirites,  we  could  do  without  wives, 
we  should  all  dispense  with  that  subject  of  care, 
y^ea  molestia  careremus;)  but  since  nature  has  so 
^managed  it,  that  we  cannot  live  with  women  cpm- 
tf»rtably,  nor  without  them  at  all,  let  us  rather 
Itrovide  for  the  human  race  than  our  own  temporary 
felicity.'" 

ft  ere  the  ladies  set  up  a  cry  of  such  indignation, 
tittt  both  Roland  and  myself  endeavored  to  appease 
their  wrath  by  hasty  assurances  that  we  utterly 
repudiated  that  damnable  doctrine  of  Metellus  Nu- 
midic4J8. 

M^  father,  wholly  unmoved,  as  soon  as  a  sullen 
silence  was  established,  recommenced — **Do  not 
think,  ladies,"  said  he,  **  that  you  were  without 
advocfdes  at  that  day ;  there  were  many  Romans 
gallant  enough  to  blame  the  censor  for  a  mode  of 
expressing  himself  which  they  held  to  be  equally 
impolite  and  injudicious.  *  Surely,'  said  they, 
with  some  plausibility,  *  if  Numidicus  wished  men 
to  marry,  he  need  not  have  referred  so  peremptorily 
to  the  disquietudes  of  the  connection,  and  thus  have 
made  them  more  inclined  to  turn  away  from  matri- 
mony than  given  them  a  relish  for  it.'  But  against 
these  critics  one  honest  man  (whose  name  of  Titus 
jCastricius  should  not  be  forgotten  by  posterity)- 
maintained  Ihat  Metellus  Numidicus  could  not  have 
spoken  more  properly ;  *  For  remark,'  said  he, 
^  '  that  Metellus  was  a  censor,  not  a  rhetorician.    It 


becomes  rhetoricians  to  adorn,  &nd  disguise,  sod 
make  the  best  of  things ;  bat  Metelhis,  scmc/ttf  otr— 
a  holy  and  blameless  man,  grave  and  sincere,  to 
whit,  and  addressing  the  Roman  people  in  the 
solemn  capacity  of  censor — was  bound  to  speak  the 
plain  truth,  especially  as  he  was  treating  of  a 
subject  on  which  the  observation  of  every  day,  and 
the  experience  of  every  life,  could  not  leave  the 
least  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  his  audience.'  Still 
Riccabocca,  having  decided  to  marry,  has  no  doubt 
prepared  himself  to  bear  all  the  concomitant  evils 
— as  becomes  a  professed  sage ;  and  I  own  I  admire 
the  art  with  which  Pisistratus  has  drawn  the  pre- 
cise woman  likely  to  suit  a  philosopher." 

Pisistratus  bows,  and  looks  round  complacently ; 
but  recoils  from  two  very  peevish  and  discontented 
faces  feminine. 

Mr,  Caxton  (completing  his  sentence) — "  Not 
only  as  regards  mildness  of  temper  and  other 
household  qnal ideations,  but  as  regards  the  ver^ 
person  of  the  object  of  his  choice.  For  you  evi- 
dently remembered,  Pisistratus,  the  reply  of  Bias, 
when  asked  his  opinion  on  marriage  : — Htai  xakrif 

XQf^'f  *$«'?  7101  r^Jf." 

Pisistratus  tries  to  look  as  if  he  had  the  opinion 
of  Bias  by  heart,  and  nods  aoquiescingly. 

Mr.  Ccutton. — "  That  is,  my  dears,  *.lhe  woman 
you  would  marry  is  either  handsome  or  ugly ;  if 
handsome,  she  is  koin^,  viz.,  you  don't  have  her  to 
yourself;  if  ugly,  she  is  poin^ — that  is,  a  fury.' 
But,  as  it  is  o^rved  in  Aulus  Gellius,  (whence  I 
borrow  this  citation,)  there  is  a  wide  interval 
between  handsome  and  ugly.  And  thus  £n- 
nius,  in  his  tragedy  of  Menalippus,  uses  an  ad- 
mirable expression  to  designate  women  of  the 
proper  degree  of  matrimonial  comeliness,  such  as  a 
philosopher  would  select.  He  calls  this  degree 
stata forma — a  rational,  mediocre  sort  of  beauty, 
which  is  not  liable  to  be  either  koin^  or  poin^. 
And  Favorinus,  who  was  a  remarkably  sensible 
man,  and  came  from  Provence— the  male  inhabi- 
tants of  which  district  have  always  valued  them- 
selves on  their  knowledge  of  love  and  ladies — calls 
this  said  staia  forma  the  beauty  of  wives — the  oxo- 
rial  beauty.  Ennius  says,  that  women  of  a  stata 
forma  are  almost  always  safe  and  modest.  Now 
Jemima,  you  observe,  is  described  as  possessing 
this  staia  forma!  and  it  is  the  nicety  of  your  obser- 
vation in  this  respect,  which  I  like  the  most  in  the 
whole  of  your  description  of  a  philosopher's  matri- 
monial courtship,  Pisistratus,  (excepting  only  the 
stroke  of  the  spectacles,)  for  it  shows  that  you  had 
properly  considered  the  opinion  of  Bias,  and  mas- 
tered all  the  counter  logic  suggested  in  Book  v. 
chapter  xi.,  of  Aulus  Gellius." 

**  For  all  that,"  said  Blanche,  half-archly,  half- 
demurely,  with  a  smile  in  the  eye,  and  a  pout  of 
the  lip,  **  I  don't  remember  that  Pisistratus,  in  the 
days  when  he  wished  to  be  most  complimentary, 
ever  assured  me  that  I  had  a  stata  forma — a  ration^, 
mediocre  sort  of  beauty." 

'*  And  I  think,"  observed  my  uncle,  **  that  when 
he  comes  to  his  real  heroine,  whoever  that  may  be, 
he  will  not  trouble  his  head  much  about  either  Bias 
or  Aulus  Grellius." 

CHAPTER   II. 

Matrimony  is  certainly  a  great  change  in  life. 
One  is  astonished  not  to  find  a  notable  alteration  in 
one's  friend,  even  if  he  or  she  have  been  only  wed- 
ded  a  week.  In  the  instance  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ric- 
cabocca the  change  was  peculiarly  visible.    To 
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npnk  fiist  of  the  ladj,  as  ia  ohiTslry  bound,  Mn. 
Riccabocca  had  ODtirely  renoooced  that  melancholy 
which  had  charaeteriied  Miss  Jemima ;  she  became 
•▼en  spnfhtly  and  gay,  and  looked  all  the  better 
and  pTcttier  for  the  alteration.  She  did  not  scmpie 
to  confess  honestly  to  Mrs.  Dale,^  that  she  was  now 
of  opinion  that  the  world  was  very  <ar  from  approach- 
ing its  end.  But,  in  the  mean  while,  she  did  not 
neglect  the  duty  which  the  belief  she  had  abandoned 
eerres  to  inculcate — **  She  set  her  house  in  order." 
The  cold  and  penurious  elegance  that  had  charac- 
terized the  Casino  disappearefi  like  enchantment — 
that  is,  the  elegance  remained,  bat  the  cold  and 
penary  ied  before  the  smile  of  woman.  Like  Puss- 
m-Boou  after  the  ndptials  of  his  master,  Jackeymo 
only  now  caught  minnows  and  sticklebacks  for  his 
own  amusement.  Jackeymo  looked  much  plumper, 
and  so  did  Riccabocca.  In  a  word,  the  fair  Jemima 
became  an  excellent  wife.  Riccabocca  secretly 
thought  her  extravagant,  but,  like  a  wise  man,  de- 
«hned  to  look  at  the  house  bills,  and  ate  his  joint 
in  unreproachfui  silence. 

Indeed,  there  was  so  much  unaffected  kindness 
in  the  nature  of  Mrs.  Riccabocca — beneath  the  quiet 
of  her  manner  there  beat  so  genially  the  heart  of 
the  Haaeld^ns — that  she  fkirly  justified  the  favor- 
able anticipations  of  Mrs.  Dale.  And  though  the 
doctor  did  not  noisily  boast  of  his  feltctty,  nor,  as 
some  new  married  folks  do,  thrust  it  insultingly 
trader  the  nimis  tmctis  nttrihus — the  turned-up  noses 
of  your  surly  old  married  folks,  nor  force  it  gaudily 
and  glaringly  on  the  envious  eyes  of  the  single,  you 
might  still  see  that  he  was  a  more  cheerful  and 
light-hearted  man  than  before.  His  smile  was  less 
ironical,  his  politeness  leas  distant.  He  did  not 
study  Maeliiavelli  so  intensely^and  he  did  not  re- 
turn to  the  spectacles ;  which  last  was  an  excellent 
aign.  Moreover,  the  bomanhcing  influence  of  the 
tidy  English  wife  might  be  seen  in  the  improvement 
of  his  out%vard  or  artificial  man.  His  clothes  seemed 
to  fit  him  better;  indeed,  the  clothes  were  new. 
Mrs.  Dale  no  longer  remarked  that  the  buttons  were 
off  the  wristbands,  which  was  a  great  satisfaction 
to  her.  But  the  sage  still  remained  (uithful  to  the 
pipe,  the  cloak,  and  the  red  silk  umbrella.  Mrs. 
Riccabocca  had  (to  her  credit  be  it  spoken)  used  all 
becoming  and  wifelike  arts  against  these  three 
remnants  of  the  old  bachelor  Adam,  but  in  vain. 
**  Anima  mia — soul  of  mine,"  said  the  doctor  ten- 
derly, "  I  hold  the  doak,  the  umbrella,  and  the 
pipe,  as  the  sole  relics  that  remain  to  me  of  my 
native  country.     Respect  and  spare  them." 

Mrs.  Riccabocca  was  touched,  and  had  the  good 
eense  to  perceive  that  man,  let  him  be  ever  so  much 
Hiarried,  retains  certain  signs  of  his  ancient  indepen- 
dence—certain tokens  of  his  old  identity,  which  a 
wife,  the  most  despotic,  will  do  well  to  concede. 
She  conceded  the  cloak,  she  submitted  to  the  um- 
brella, she  concealed  her  abhorrence  of  the  pipe. 
After  all,  considering  the  nataral  villany  of  our  sejc, 
she  confessed  to  herself  that  she  might  have  been 
worse  ofif.  But,  through  all  the  calm  and  cheerful- 
ness of  Riccabocca,  a  nervous  perturbation  was  suf- 
ficiently percejptible ; — it  commenced  after  the 
second  week  or  marriage— it  went  on  increasing, 
till  one  bright  sonny  afternoon,  as  he  was  standing 
on  his  terrace  gaxing  down  upon  the  road,  at  which 
Jackejrmo  was  placed — lo,  a  stage-coach  stopped ! 
The  doctor  made  a  bound,  and  put  both  hands  to 
his  heart  as  if  he  had  been  shot ;  he  then  leapt  over 
the  balustrade,  and  his  wife  from  her  window  beheld 
him  flying  down  the  hill,  with  his  long  hair  stream- 
ing in  the  wind,  till  the  trees  hid  him  from  her  sight 

**  Ahy"  thought  she  with  a  natural  pang  of  con- 


,  '*  henceforth  I  am  only  second  in  his 
He  has  gone  to  welcome  his  child  ! "  And 
at  that  reflection  Mrs.  Riccabocca  shed  tears. 

But  so  naturally  amiable  was  she,  that  she  hast- 
ened to  curb  her  emotion,  and  eflSice  as  well  as  she 
could  the  trace  of  a  stepmother^s  grief.  When  this 
was  done,  and  a  silent  self-rebuking  prayer  mur- 
mured over,  the  good  woman  descended  the  stairs 
with  alacrity,  and,  summoning  up  her  best  smiles, 
emerged  on  the  terrace. 

She  was  repaid ;  for  scarcely  had  she  come  into 
the  open  air,  when  two  little  arms  were  thrown 
round  her,  and  the  sweetest  voice  that  ever  came 
from  a  child's  lips,  sighed  out  in  broken  English, 
**  Good  mamma,  love  me  a  little." 

*•  Love  you?  with  my  whole  heart!"  cried  the 
stepmother,  with  all  a  mother's  honest  passion. 
And  she  clasped  the  child  to  her  breast. 

'*  God  bless  you,  my  wife !"  said  Riccabocca,  in 
a  husky  tone. 

''  Please  take  this  too,"  added  Jackeymo  in  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  hisaobs  would  let  him — and  he  broke 
off  a  great  bough  full  of  blossoms  from  his  favorite 
orange-tree,  and  thrust  it  into  his  mistress'  hand. 
She  had  not  the  slightest  notion  what  he  meant  by 
it! 

CHAPTER  III. 

VioLAicTE  was  indeed  a  bewitching  child — a  child 
to  whom  I  defy  Mrs.  Caudle  herself  (immortal  Mrs. 
Caudle !)  to  have  been  a  harsh  stepmother. 

Look  at  her  now,  as,  released  from  those  kindly 
arms,  she  stands,  still  clinging  with  one  hand  to 
her  new  mamma,  and  holding  out  the  other  to  Rie- 
cabooca— witli  those  large  dark  eyes  swimming  ia 
happy  tears.  What  a  lovely  smile ! — what  an  in- 
genuous, candid  brow !  She  looks  delicate — she 
evidently  requires  care — she  wants  the  mother. 
And  rare  is  the  woman  who  would  not  love  her  the 
better  for  that !  Still,  what  an  innocent  infantine 
bloom  in  those  clear  smooth  cheeks ! — and  in  that 
slight  frame  what  exquisite  natural  grace ! 

**  And  this,  I  suppose,  is  your  nurse,  darling?'* 
said  Mrs.  Riccaboeca,  observing  a  dark,  foreign- 
looking  woman,  dressed  very  strangely — without 
cap  or  bonnet,  but  a  great  silver  arrow  stuck  in  her 
hair,  and  a  filigree  chain  or  necklace  resting  upon 
her  kerchief. 

'*  Ah,  good  Annetta,"  said  Violante  in  Italian. 
"  Papa,  she  says  she  is  to  go  back — but  she  is  not 
to  go  back,  is  she?" 

Riccabocca,  who  had  scaicely  before  noticed  the 
woman,  startend  at  that  question — exchanged  a  rapid 
glance  with  Jackeymo — and  then,  muttering  some 
maudible  excuse,  approached  the  nuree,  and,  beck- 
oning her  to  follow  him,  went  away  into  the  grounds. 
He  did  not  return  for  more  than  an  hour,  nor  did 
the  woman  then  accompany  him  home.  He  said 
briefly  to  his  wife,  that  the  nurse  was  obliged  to 
return  at  once  to  Italy,  and  that  she  would  stay  in 
the  village  to  catch  the  mail ;  that,  indeed,  she  would 
be  of  no  use  in  their  establishment,  as  she  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  English ;  but  that  he  was  sadly 
afraid  Violante  would  pine  for  her.  And  Violante 
did  pine  at  first.  But  still,  to  a  child  it  is  so  great 
a  thmg  to  find  a  parent — to  be  at  home — that,  ten- 
der and  grateful  as  Violante  was,  she  could  not  be 
inconsolable  while  her  father  was  there  to  com- 
fort. 

For  the  first  few  days,  Riccabocca  scarcely  per- 
mitted any  one  to  be  with  his  daughter  but  hina- 
self.  He  would  not  even  leave  her  alone  with  hie 
Jemima.  They  walked  out  together — sat  together 
for  hours  in  the  Belvidere.  Then  by  degrees  he 
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began  to  re8ig:n  her  more  and  more  to  Jemima's 
oare  and  tuition,  especially  in  English,  of  which 
language  at  present  she  spoke  only  a  few  sentences, 
(previously,  perhaps,  learned  by  heart,)  so  as  to  be 
dearly  intelligible. 

CHAPTER  nr. 

There  was  one  person  in  the  establishment  of 
Dr.  Riccabocca,  who  was  satisfied  neither  with  the 
marriage  of  his  master  nor  the  arriTal  of  Yiolante 
— and  that  was  our  friend,  Lenny  Fairfield.  Pre- 
vious to  the  all-absorbing  duties  of  courtship,  the 
young  peasant  had  secured  a  very  large  share  of 
Riccabocca *s  attention.  The  sage  had  felt  interest 
in  the  growth  of  this  rude  intelligence  struggling 
up  to  light.  But  what  with  the  wooing,  and  what 
with  the  wedding,  Lenny  Fairfield  had  sunk  very 
much  out  of  his  artificial  position  as  pupil,  into  his 
natural  station  of  under-gardener.  And  on  the 
arrival  of  Yiolante,  he  saw,  with  natural  bitterness, 
that  he  was  clean  forgotten,  not  only  by  Ricca- 
bocca, but  almost  by  Jackeymo.  It  was  true  that 
the  master  still  lent  him  books,  and  the  servant 
still  gave  him  lectures  on  horticulture.  But  Ricca- 
bocca had  no  time  nor  inclination  now  to  amuse 
himself  with  enlightening  that  tumult  of  conjecture 
which  the  books  created.  And  if  Jackeymo  had 
been  covetous  of  those  mines  of  gold  buriod  beneath 
the  acres  now  fairly  taken  from  the  squire,  (and 
good-naturedly  added  rent-free,  as  an  aid  to  Jemi- 
ma^s  dower,)  before  the  advent  of  the  young  lady 
whose  future  dowry  the  produce  was  to  swell — 
now  that  she  was  actually  under  the  eyes  of  the 
faithful  servant,  such  a  stimulus  was  given  to  his 
industry,  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else  but 
the  land  and  the  revolution  he  designed  to  efifect  in 
its  natural  English  crops.  The  garden,  save  only 
the  orange-trees,  was  abandoned  entirely  to  Lenny, 
and  additional  laborers  were  called  in  for  the  field- 
work.  Jackeymo  had  discovered  that  one  part  of 
the  soil  was  suited  to  lavender,  that  another  would 
grow  camomile.  He  had  in  his  heart  apportioned 
a  beautiful  field  of  rich  loam  to  flax ;  but  against 
the  growth  of  flax  the  squire  set  his  face  obstinately. 
That  most  lucrative,  perhaps,  of  all  crops,  when  soil 
and  skill  suit,  had,  it  would  appear,  been  formerly 
attempted  in  England  much  more  commonly  than 
it  is  now ;  since  you  will  find  few  old  leases  which 
do  not  contain  a  clause  prohibitory  of  flax,  as  an 
impoverishment  of  the  land.  And  though  Jackey- 
mo learnedly  endeavored  to  prove  to  the  squire  that 
the  flax  itself  contained  particles  which,  if  returned 
to  the  soil,  repaid  all  that  the  crop  took  away,  Mr. 
Hazeldean  had  his  old-fashioned  prejudices  on  the 
matter,  which  were  insuperable.  **  My  forefathers,'' 
quoth  he,  **  did  not  put  that  clause  in  their  leases 
without  good  cause ;  and  as  the  Casino  lands  are 
entailed  on  Frank,  I  have  no  right  to  gratify  your 
foreign  whims  at  his  expense." 

To  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  flax,  Jacke^o 
resolved  to  convert  a  very  nice  bit  of  {mature  into 
orchard  ground,  which  he  calculated  would  bring 
in  JClO  net  per  acre  by  the  time  Miss  Yiolante  was 
marriageable.  At  this,  squire  pished  a  little ;  but 
as  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  land  would  be  all  the 
more  valuable  hereaAer  for  the  fruit  trees,  he  con- 
sented to  permit  the  '*  grass  land"  to  be  thus  par- 
tially broken  up. 

All  these  changes  left  poor  Lenny  Fairfield  very 
much  to  himsel^at  a  time  when  the  new  and 
strange  devices  which  the  initiation  into  book 
knowledge  creates,  made  it  most  desirable  that  he 


should  have  the  constant  guidance  of  a  superior 
mind. 

One  evening,  aAer  his  work,  as  Lenny  was  re- 
turning to  his  mother's  cottage,  very  sullen  and 
very  moody,  he  suddenly  came  in  contact  with 
Sprott  the  tinker. 

CHAPTER  T. 

The  tinker  was  seated  under  a  hedge,  hammer- 
ing away  at  an  old  kettle — with  a  little  fire  burn- 
ing in  front  of  him — and  the  donkey  hard  by, 
indulging  in  a  placid  doze.  Mr.  Sprott  looked  up 
as  Lenny  passed — nodded  kindly,  and  said — 

<*  Good  evenin',  Lenny ;  glad  to  hear  you  be  so 
'spectably  sitivated  with  Mounseer." 

"  Ay,"  answered  Lenny,  with  a  leaven  of  ran- 
c6r  in  his  recollections,  **you're  not  ashamed  to 
speak  to  me  now  that  I  am  not  in  disgrace.  But 
it  was  in  disgrace,  when  it  was  n't  my  fault,  that 
the  real  gentleman  was  most  kind  to  me." 

"  Ar — r,  Lenny,"  said  the  tinker,  with  a  pro- 
longed rattle  in  that  said  Ar — r,  which  was  not 
without  great  significance.  *'  But  you  sees  the 
real  gentleman  who  han't  got  his  bread  to  get,  can 
hafford  to  'spise  his  cracter  in  the  world.  A  poor 
tinker  must  be  timbersome  and  nice  in  his  'socia- 
tions.  But  sit  down  here  a  bit,  Lenny ;  1  've  sum- 
mat  to  say  to  ye!" 

"  To  me—" 

<<  To  ye.  Give  the  noddy  a  shove  out  i'  the 
ray,  and  sit  down,  I  say." 

Lenny  rather  reluctantly,  and  somewhat  super- 
ciliously, accepted  this  invitation. 

**  I  hears,"  said  the  tinker,  in  a  voice  made 
rather  indistinct  by  a  couple  of  nails  which  he  had 
inserted  between  his  teeth :  "  I  hears  as  how  you 
be  unkimmon  fond  of  reading.  I  ha'  sum  nice 
cheap  books  in  my  bag  yonder — sum  as  low  as  a 
penny." 

**  I  should  like  to  see  them,"  said  Lenny,  his 
eyes  sparkling. 

The  tinker  rose,  opened  one  of  the  panniers  oo 
the  ass'  back,  took  out  a  beg  which  he  placed 
before  Lenny,  and  told  him  to  suit  himself.  The 
young  peasant  desired  no  better.  He  spread  all  the 
contents  of  the  bag  on  the  sward,  and  a  motley  col- 
lection of  food  for  the  mind  was  there— food  and  poi- 
son— serpefUes  avibus — good  and  evil.  Here,  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost,  there  The  Age  of  Reason^ 
here  Methodist  Tracu,  ther^Troe  Principles  of  So- 
cialism— Treatises  on  Useful  Knowledge  by  sound 
learning  actuated  by  pure  benevolence — Appeals  to 
Operatives  by  the  shallowest  reasoners,  instigated 
by  the  same  ambition  that  had  moved  Eratosthenes 
to  the  conflagration  of  a  temple ;  works  of  fiction 
admirable  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  innocent  as  the 
Old  English  Baron,  beside  coarse  translations  of 
such  garbage  as  had  rotted  away  the  youth  of 
France  under  Louis  Quinze.  This  miscellany  was 
an  epitome,  in  short,  of  the  mixed  World  of  Books, 
of  that  vast  City  of  the  Press,  with  its  palaces  and 
hovels,  its  aqueducts  and  sewers — ^which  opens  all 
alike  to  the  naked  eye  and  the  curious  mind  of  him 
to  whom  you  say,  in  the  tinker's  careless  phrase, 
"  Suit  yourself." 

But  it  is  not  the  first  impulse  of  a  nature,  health- 
ful and  still  pure,  to  settle  in  the  hovel,  and  lose 
itself  amidst  the  sewers ;  and  Lenny  Fairfiehl 
turned  innocently  over  the  bad  books,  and  selecting 
two  or  three  of  the  best,  brought  them  to  the  tinker 
and  asked  the  price. 

«  Why,"  said  Mr.  Sprott,  patting  on  his  ^eo- 
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iMles, "  joa  has  taken  the  werry  dearest ;  them 
'ere  be  much  cheaper,  and  more  hinterestin'." 

"But  I  donH  fancy  them,"  answered  Lenny; 
"  I  don't  understand  what  they  are  about,  and  tliis 
•sems  to  tell  one  how  the  steam-engine  is  made, 
and  has  nice  plates  ;  and  this  is  Robinson  Crusoe, 
which  Parson  Dale  once  said  he  would  give  me — 
I  *d  rather  buy  it  out  of  my  own  money/' 

'*  Weil,  please  yourself,"  quoth  the  tinker ; 
"  yon  shall  have  the  books  for  four  bob,  and  you 
ean  ray  me  next  month.'' 

'*  Four  bobs—four  shillings?  it  is  a  great  sum," 
said  Lenny,  **  but  I  will  lay  by,  as  vou  are  kind 
enough  to  trust  me;  good  evening,  Mr.  Sprott." 

"  Stay  a  bit,"  said  the  tinker  ;  **  I  '11  just  throw 
TOtt  these  two  little  tracks  into  the  barging ;  they 
be  only  a  shilling  a  dozen,  so  't  is  but  tuppence — 
and  vea  you  has  read  ihose^  vy,  you  '11  be  a  reglar 
customer." 

The  tinker  tossed  to  Lenny  Nos.  1  and  3  of  Ap- 
peals to  Operatives,  and  the  peasant  took  them  up 
gratefully. 

The  young  knowledge-seeker  went  his  way 
across  the  green  fields,  and  under  the  still  autumn 
foliage  of  the  hedgerows.  He  looked  first  at  one 
book,  then  at  another ;  he  did  not  know  on  which 
to  settle. 

The  tinker  rose  and  made  a  fire  with  leaves  and 
forze  and  sticks,  some  dry  and  some  green. 

Lenny  has  now  opened  No.  1  of  the  tracts :  they 
are  the  shortest  to  read,  and  don't  require  so  much 
cffiirt  of  the  mind  as  the  explanation  of  the  steam- 
engine. 

The  tinker  has  now  set  on  his  grimy  glue-pot, 
and  the  glue  simmers. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

As  Violante  became  more  familiar  with  her  new 
home,  and  those  around  her  became  more  familiar 
with  Violante,  she  was  remarked  for  a  ceruin 
stateliness  of  manner  and  bearing,  which,  had  it 
been  less  evidently  natural  and  inborn,  would  have 
seemed  misplaced  in  the  daughter  of  a  forlorn 
exile,  and  would  have  been  rare  at  so  early  an  age 
among  children  of  the  loftiest  pretensions.  It  was 
with  the  air  of  a  little  princess  that  she  presented 
her  tinv  hand  to  a  friendly  pressure,  or  submitted 
her  calm  clear  cheek  to  a  presuming  kiss. ,  Yet 
withal  she  was  so  graceful,  and  her  very  stateli- 
ness was  so  pretty  and  captivating,  that  she  was 
pot  the  less  loved  for  all  her  grand  airs.  And, 
indeed,  she  deserved  to  be  loved ;  for  though  she 
was  certainly  prouder  than  Mr.  Dale  could  approve 
of,  her  pride  was  devoid  of  egotism ;  and  that  is  a 
pride  by  no  means  common.  She  had  an  intuitive 
forethought  for  others ;  you  could  see  that  she  was 
capable  of  that  grand  woman-heroism,  abnegation 
of  self;  and  though  she  was  an  original  child,  and 
oAen  grave  and  musing,  with  a  tinge  of  melancholy, 
sweet,  but  deep  in  her  character,  still  she  was  not 
above  the  happy,  genial  merriment  of  childhood — 
only  her  silver  laugh  was  more  attuned,  and  her 
gestures  more  composed,  than  those  of  children 
habituated  to  many  playfellows  usually  are.  Mrs. 
Uazeldean  liked  hier  best  when  she  was  grave,  and 
said  **  she  would  become  a  very  sensible  woman." 
Mrs.  Dale  liked  her  best  when  she  was  gay,  and 
said  **  she  was  bom  to  make  many  a  heart  ache ;" 
for  which  Mrs.  Dale  was  properly  reproved  by  the 
parson.  Mrs.  Hazeldean  gave  her  a  little  set  of 
garden  tools;  Mrs.  Dale  a  picture-book  and  a 
beautiful  doll.  For  a  long  time  the  book  and  the 
^1  had  the  prefisrence.    But  Mrs.  Hazeldean 


havinff  observed  to  Riccabocca  that  the  poor  child 
looked  pale,  and  ought  to  be  a^  good  deal  in  the 
open  air,  the  wise  father  ingeniously  pretended  to 
Violante  that  Mrs.  Riccabocca  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  the  picture-book,  and  that  he  should  be 
very  glad  to  have  the  doll,  upon  which  Violante 
hastened  to  give  them  both  away,  and  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  mamma  (as  she  called  Mrs.  Ricca- 
bocca) was  admiring  the  picture-book,  and  Ricca- 
bocca with  austere  gravity  dandled  the  doll.  Then 
Riccabocca  assured  her  that  she  could  be  of  great 
use  to  him  in  the  garden ;  and  Violante  instantly 
put  into  movement  her  spade,  hoe,  and  wheel- 
barrow. 

This  last  occupation  brought  her  into  immediate 
contact  with  Mr.  Leonard  Fairfield  ;  and  that  per- 
sonage one  morning,  to  his  great  horror,  found 
Miss  Violante  had  nearly  exterminated  a  whole 
celery-bed,  which  she  had  ignorantly  conceived  to 
be  a  crop  of  weeds. 

Lenny  was  extremely  angry.  He  snatched 
away  the  hoe,  and  said  angrily,  **  You  must  not  do 
that.  Miss.     I  '11  tell  your  papa  if  you — " 

Violante  drew  herself  up,  and  never  having  been 
so  spoken  to  before,  at  least  since  her  arrival  in 
England,  there  was  something  comic  in  the  sur- 
prise of  her  large  eyes,  as  well  as  something  tragic 
in  the  dignity  of  her  ofifended  mien.  *'  It  is  very 
naughty  of  you.  Miss,"  continued  Leonard  in  a 
milder  lone,  for  he  was  both  softened  by  the  eyes 
and  awed  by  the  mien,  **  and  I  trust  you  will  not 
do  it  again." 

"  Non  capiscoy^  (I  don't  understand,)  murmured 
Violante,  and  the  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears.  At 
that  moment  up  came  Jackeymo;  and  Violante, 
pointing  to  Leonard,  said*,  with  an  effort  not  to  be- 
tray her  emotion,  '•''bfanduUo  e  moUo  grossoUmOf^* 
(he  is  a  very  rude  boy.) 

Jackeymo  turned  to  Leonard  with  the  look  of  an 
enraged  tiger.  **  How  you  dare,  scum  of  de  earth 
that  you  are,"  cried  he,*  **  how  you  dare  make  cry 
the  signorina?"  And  his  English  not  supplying 
familiar  vituperatives  sufiicienlly,  he  poured  out 
upon  Lenny  such  a  profusion  of  Italian  abuse,  that 
the  boy  turned  red  and  white  in  a  breath  with  rage 
and  perplexity. 

Violante  took  instant  compassion  upon  the  victim 
she  had  made,  and,  with  true  feminine  caprice,  now 
began  to  scold  Jackeymo  fur  his  anger,  and,  finally 
approaching  Leonard,  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and 
said  with  a  kindness  at  once  childlike  and  queenly, 
and  in  the  prettiest  imaginable  mixture  of  imperfect 
English  and  soil  Italian,  to  which  I  cannot  pretend 
to  do  justice,  and  shall  therefore  translate :  **  Don't 
mind  him.  I  dare  say  it  was  all  my  fault,  only  I 
did  not  understand  you:  are  not  these  things 
weeds?" 

'*  No,  my  darling  signorina,"  said  Jackeymo  In 
Italian,  looking  ruefully  at  the  celerv-bed,  **  they 
are  not  weeds,  and  they  sell  very  well  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  But  still,  if  it  amuses  you  to  pluck 
them  up,  I  should  like  to  see  who 's  to  prevent  it." 

Lenny  walked  away.  He  had  been  called  '*  the 
scum  of  the  earth,"  by  a  foreigner  too !  He  had 
a^in  been  ill-treated  for  doing  what  he  conceived 
his  duty.  He  was  again  feeling  the  distinction  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  and  he  now  fancied  that  that 

*  It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  Jackejrmo,  in  his 
conversations  with  his  muster  or  Violante,  or  his  confer- 
ences with  himself,  employs  his  native  language,  which 
is  therefore  translated  without  the  blanders  that  be  is 
driven  to  commit  when  compelled  to  trust  himself  to  the 
tongue  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  a  sojourner. 
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diBtinction  inyolved  deadly  warfare,  for  he  had 
read  from  beginning  to  end  those  two  damnable 
tracts  which  the  tinker  had  presented  to  him.  But 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  angry  distarbauce  of  his 
mind,  he  felt  the  soA  touch  of  the  infantas  hand,  the 
soothing  influence  of  her  conciliating  words,  and  he 
was  half  ashamed  that  he  had  spoken  so  roughly  to 
a  child. 

Still,  not  trusting  himself  to  speak,  he  walked 
away  and  sat  down  at  a  distance.  *'  I  don*t  see," 
thought  he,  *'  why  there  should  be  rich  and  poor, 
master  and  servant.''  Lenny,  be  it  remembered, 
had  not  heard  the  parson^s  Political  Sermon. 

An  hour  after,  having  composed  himself,  Lenny 
returned  to  his  work.  Jackeymo  was  no  longer  in 
the  garden  ;  he  had  gone  to  the  fields ;  but  Ricca- 
booca  was  standing  by  the  celery-bed,  and  holding 
the  red  silk  umbrella  over  Yiolante  as  she  sat  on 
the  ground  looking  up  at  her  father  with  those  eyes 
already  so  full  of  intelligence,  and  love,  and  soul. 

*'  Lenny,"  said  Riccabocca,  **  my  young  lady 
has  been  telling  roe  that  she  has  been  very 
naughty,  and  Giacomo  very  unjust  to  you.  For- 
give them  both." 

Lenny's  sullenness  melted  in  an  instant:  the 
reminiscence  of  tracts  Nos.  1  and  2 — 

Like  the  baiteless  fabric  of  a  visioD, 
Left  not  a  wreck  behind. 

He  raised  eyes,  swimming  with  all  his  native  good- 
ness, towards  the  wise  man,  and  dropped  them 
gratefully  on  the  face  of  the  infant  peaoe-maker. 
Then  he'  turned  away  his  head  and  fairly  wept. 
The  parson  was  right :  **  O  ye  poor,  have  chanty 
for  the  rich ;  O  ye  rich,  respect  the  poor." 

CHAPTRR  yn. 

Now  from  that  day  the  humble  Lenny  and  the 
regal  Violante  became  great  friends.  With  what 
pride  he  taught  her  to  distinguish  between  celery 
and  weeds — and  how  proud  too  was  she  when  she 
learned  that  she  was  useful !  There  b  not  a  greater 
pleasure  you  can  give  to  children,  especially  fe- 
male children,  than  to  make  them  feel  they  are 
already  of  value  in  the  world,  and  serviceable  as 
well  as  protected.  Weeks  and  months  rolled 
Away,  and  Lenny  still  read,  not  only  the  books  lent 
him' by  the  doctor,  but  those  he  bought  of  Mr. 
Sprott.  As  for  the  bombs  and  shells  against  relig- 
ion, which  the  tinker  carried  in  his  bag,  Lenny 
was  not  induced  to  blow  himself  up  with  them. 
He  had  been  reared  from  his  cradle  in  simple  love 
and  reverence  for  the  Divine  Father,  and  the  tender 
Saviour,  whose  life  beyond  all  records  of  human 

goodness,  whose  death  beyond  all  epics  of  mortal 
eroism,  no  being  whose  in&ncy  has  been  taught 
to  supplicate  the  merciful,  and  adore  the  holy,  )rea, 
even  though  his  later  life  may  be  entangled  amidst 
the  thorns  of  some  desolate  pyrrhooidm,  can  ever 
hear  reviled  and  scofTed  without  a  shock  to  the  con- 
science and  the  revolt  of  the  heart.  As  the  deer 
recoils  by  instinct  from  the  tiger,  as  the  very  look 
of  the  scorpion  deters  you  from  handling  it,  though 
jou  never  saw  a  scorpion  before,  so  the  very  first 
line  in  some  ribald  profanity  on  which  the  tinker 
put  his  black  finger,  made  Lenny's  blood  run  cold, 
^afe,  too,  was  the  peasant  boy  from  any  temptation 
in  works  of  a  gross  and  licentious  nature,  not  only 
because  of  the  happy  ignorance  of  his  rural  life, 
but  because  of  a  more  enduring  safe-guard — genius ! 
Qenii^s,  that,  manly,  robust,  healthful  as  it  be,  is 
iMg  before  it  lose  iu  instinctive  Dorian  modesty ; 
sluimefaced,  because  so  susceptible  to  glory — gen- 


ius, that  loves  indeed  to  dream,  bnt  on  the  violet 
bank,  not  the  dung-hill.  Wherefore,  even  in  the 
error  of  the  senses,  it  seeks  to  escape  from  the  sen- 
sual into  worlds  of  fancy,  subtle  and  refined.  But 
apart  from  the  passions,  true  genius  is  the  most 
practical  of  all  human  giAs.  Like  the  Apollo, 
whom  the  Greek  worshipped  as  its  type,  even 
Arcady  is  its  exile,  not  its  home.  Soon  weary  of 
the  dalliance  of  Temp^,  it  ascends  to  iu  mission^ 
the  Archer  of  the  silver  bow,  the  guide  of  the  oar 
of  light.  Speaking  more  plainly,  genius  is  the 
enthusiasm  for  self-improvement ;  it  ceases  or 
sleeps  the  moment  it  desists  from  seeking  some  ob- 
ject which  it  believes  of  value,  and  by  that  object 
it  insensibly  connects  its  self-improvement  with  the 
positive  advance  of  the  world.  At  present  Lenny  *8 
genius  had  no  bias  that  was  not  to  the  positive  and 
useful.  It  took  the  direction  natural  to  his  sphere, 
and  the  wants  therein — viz.,  to  the  arts  which  w» 
call  mechanical.  He  wanted  to  know  about  steam- 
engines  and  Artesian  wells;  and  to  know  about 
them  it  was  necessary  to  know  something  of  me- 
chanics and  hydrostatics;  so  he  bought  popular 
elementary  works  on  those  m3rstic  sciences,  and  set 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind  at  work  on  experiments. 
Noble  and  generous  spirits  are  ye,  who,  with 
small  care  fo;r  fame,  and  little  reward  from  pelf,  have 
opened  to  the  intellects  of  the  poor  the  portals  of 
wisdom !  I  honor  and  revere  ye ;  only  do  not  think 
ye  have  done  all  that  is  needful.  Consider,  I  pray 
ye,  whether  so  good  a  choice  from  the  tinker's 
bag  would  have  been  made  by  a  boy  whom  relig- 
ion had  not  scared  from  the  pestilent,  and  genius 
had  not  led  to  the  self-improving.  And  Lenny  did 
not  wholly  escape  from  tlie  mephitic  portions  of 
the  motley  elements  from  which  his  awakening 
mind  drew  its  nurture.  Think  not  it  was  all  pure 
oxygen  that  the  panting  lip  drew  in.  No ;  there 
were  still  those  inflammatory  tracts.  Political  I 
do  not  like  to  call  them,  fox  politics  mean  the  art 
of  government,  and  the  tracts  I  speak  of  assailed 
all  government  which  mankind  has  hitherto  recog- 
nised. Sad  rubbish,  perhaps,  were  such  tracts  to 
you,  O  sound  thinker,  in  your  easy-chair!  Or  to 
you,  practised  statesman,  at  your  post  on  the 
Treasury  Bench — to  you,  calm  dignitary  of  a 
learned  Church— or  to  you,  my  lord  judge,  who 
may  often  have  sent  from  your  bar  to  the  dire  Orcos 
of  Norfolk's  Isle  the  ghosts  of  men  whom  that  rub- 
bish, falling  simultaneously  on  the  bumns  of  ac- 
quisitiveness and  combativeness,  hath  ultimatelv 
slain.  Sad  rubbish  to  you !  But  seems  it  such 
rubbish  to  the  poor  man,  to  whom  it  promises  a 

faradise  on  the  easy  terms  of  unsetting  a  world  ? 
'or  ye  see,  these  **  Appeals  to  Operatives"  repre- 
sent that  same  world-upseUing  as  the  simplest  thing 
imaginable — a  sort  of  two-and-two-make-lbur  prop- 
osition. The  poor  have  only  got  to  set  theip 
strong  hands  to  the  axle,  and  heave-a-boy!  and 
hurrah  for  the  topsy-turvey !  Then,  iust  to  put  a 
little  wholesome  rage  into  the  h«ave-a-hoy !  it  is  so 
facile  to  accompany  the  ek)quence  of  *'  Appeals" 
with  a  kind  of  stir-the-bile-up  statistics—*'  Abuses 
of  the  Aristocracy" — "  Jobs  of  the  Priesthood" — 
"  Expenses  of  Army  kept  up  for  Peers'  younger 
sons' —'*  Wars  contracted  for  the  villanous  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  rents  of  the  landowners" — all 
arithmetically  dished  up,  and  seasoned  with  tales 
of  every  gentleman  who  has  committed  a  misdeed, 
every  clergyman  who  has  dishonored  his  cloth  ;  as 
if  such  instances  were  fair  specimens  of  averags 
gentlemen  and  ministers  of  religion !  All  this, 
passionatsly  advaneed,  (and  observe,  nevsr  itt- 
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swered,  lor  tbat  literature  admits  do  cootroverBial- 
lata,  and  the  writer  has  it  all  his  own  wa^,)  may 
he  rubbish;  bat  it  is  out  of  such  rubbish  thaV 
operatives  build  barricades  for  attack,  and  legisla- 
tors prisons  for  defence. 

Oar  poor  friend  Lenny  drew  pltoty  of  this  stuff 
from  the  tinker's  bag.  He  thought  it  very  clever 
and  very  eloquent ;  and  he  supposed  the  satistics 
were  as  true  as  mathematical  demonstrations. 

A  famous  knowledge-difTuser  is  looking  over  my 
shoulder,  and  tells  me,  '*  Increase  education,  and 
cheapen  good  books,  and  all  this  rubbish  will  dis- 
appear!"    Sir,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.    If 
you  printed  Ricardo  and  Adam  Smith  at  a  farthing 
a  volume,  I  still  believe  that  they  would  be  as  little 
read  by  the  operatives  as  they  are  now-a-days  by  a 
verv  larffe  proportion  of  higlily  cultivated  men.     I 
still  believe  that,  while  tl^  f^^^^  works,  attacks 
on  the  rich,  and  propositions  for  heave-a-hoys,  will 
always  form  a  popular  portion  of  the  Literature  of 
Labor.     There 's  Lenny  Tairfield  reading  a  treatise 
on  hydraulics,  and  constructing  a  model  for  a  fouii 
tain  into  the  bargain  ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  his 
acquiescence  in  any  proposition  for  getting  rid  of  a 
national  debt,  which  he  certainly  never  agreed  to 
pay,  and  which  he  is  told  makes  sugar  and  tea  so 
shamefully  dear.     No.     I  tell  you  what  does  a 
little  counteract  those  eloquent  incentives  to  break 
bis  own  head  against  the  strong  walls  of  the  social 
system — it  is,  that  he  has  two  eyes  in  that  head, 
which  are  not  always  employed  in  reading.     And, 
having  been  told  in  print  that  masters  are  tyrants, 
parsons  hypocrites  or  drones  in  the  hive,  and  land- 
owners vampires  and  bloodsuckers,  he  looks  out 
into  the  little  world  around  him,  and,  first,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  his  master  is  not  a  tyrant, 
(perhaps  because  he  is  a  foreigner  and  a  philos- 
opher, and,  for  what  I  and  Lenny  know,  a  repub- 
lican.)     But  then. Parson    Dale,   though  High 
Church  to  the  marrow,  is  neither  hypocrite  nor 
drone.     He  has  a  very  good  living,  it  is  true — 
much  better  than  he  ought  to  have,  according  to 
the  "  political"  opinions  of  those  tracts ;  but  Lenny 
is  obliged  to  confess  that,  if  Parson  Dale  were  a 
penny  the  poorer,  he  would  do  a  pennyworth's  less 
good ;   and  comparing  one  parish  with  another, 
such  as  Roodhall  and  Hazeldean,  he  is  dimly  aware 
that  there  is  no  greater  dciUzer  than  a  parson 
tolerably  well  oiT.     Then,  too.  Squire  Hazeldean, 
though  as  arrant  a  tory  as  ever  stood  upon  shoe- 
leather,  is  certainly  not  a  vampire  nor  bloodsucker. 
He  does  not  feed  on  the  public ;  a  great  many  of 
the  public  feed  upon  him :  and,  therefore,  his  prac- 
tical experience  a  little  staggers  and  perplexes 
Lenny  Fairfield  as  to  the  gospel  accuracy  of  his 
theoretical  dogmas.     Masters,  parsons,  and  land- 
owners !  having,  at  the  risk  of  all  popularity,  just 
given  a  coup  depaite  to  certain  sages  extremely  the 
ushion  at  present,  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  off 
without  an  admonitory  fiea  in  the  ear.     Don't  sup- 
pose that  any  mere  scribbling-  and  typework  will 
suffice  to  answer  the  scribbling  and  typework  set 
at  work  to  demolish  you — tcrile  down  that  rubbish 
you  csLn^\r-r49V€  it  down  you  mav.    If  you  are  rich, 
like  Squire  Hazeldean,  do  good  with  your  money ; 
if  you  are  poor,  like  Signior  Riccabocca,  do  good 
with  your  kindness. 

See !  there  is  Lenny  now  receiving  his  week's 
wages ;  and  though  Lenny  knows  that  he  can  get 
higher,  wages  in  Uie  very  next  parish,  his  blue  eyes 
are  sparkling  with  gratitude,  not  at  the  chink  of 
the  money,  but  at  the  poor  exile's  friendly  talk  on 
things  apart  from  all  service;  while  Yiolaote  is 


descending  the  steps  from  the  terrace,  charged  l^ 
her  mother-in-law  with  a  little  basket  of  sago,  and 
suchlike  delicacies,  for  Mrs.  Fairfield,  who  has 
been  ailing  the  last  few  days. 

Lenny  will  see  the  tinker  as  he  goes  home,  and 
he  will  boy  a  most  Demosthenean  **  Appeal" — a 
tract  of  tracts,  upon  the  *'  Propriety  of  Strikes," 
and  the  Avarice  of  Masters.  But,  somehow  oi 
other,  I  think  a  few  words  from  Signior  Riccabocca, 
tbat  did  not  cost  the  signior  a  farthing,  and  the  sight 
of  his  mother's  smile  at  the  contents  of  the  basket, 
which  cost  very  little,  will  serve  to  neutralize  the 
effects  of  that  **  Appeal,"  much  more  efficaciously 
than  the  best  article  a  Brougham  or  a  Mill  could 
write  on  the  subject. 

CHAPTER  Tin. 

Spring  had  come  afain ;  and  one  beautiful  May- 
da}^  Leonard  Fairfield  sat  beside  the  little  foun- 
tain which  he  had  now  actually  constructed  in  the 
garden.  The  butterflies  were  hovering  over  tho 
belt  of  flowers  which  he  had  placed  around  his 
fountain,  and  the  birds  were  singing  overhead. 
Leonard  Fairfield  was  resting  from  hb  day*s  work, 
to  enjoy  his  abstemious  dinner,  beside  the  cool  play 
of  the  sparkling  waters,  and,  with  the  vet  keener 
appetite  of  knowledge,  be  devoured  his  book  as  he 
munched  his  crusts. 

A  penny  tract  is  the  shoeing-hom  of  literature : 
it  draws  on  a  great  many  books,  and  some  too  tight 
to  be  very  useful  in  walking.  The  penny  trad 
quotes  a  celebrated  writer,  you  long  to  read  him ; 
it  props  a  startling  assertion  by  a  grave  authority, 
you  long  to  refer  to  it.  During  the  nights  of  the 
past  winter  Leonard's  intelligence  had  made  vast 
progress;  he  had  taught  himself  more  than  the 
elements  of  mechanics,  and  put  to  practice  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  acquired,  not  only  in  the  hydraolical 
achievement  of  the  fdtntain,  nor  in  the  still  more 
notable  application  of  science,  commenced  on  the 
stream  in  which  Jackeymo  had  fished  for  minnows, 
and  which  Lenny  had  diverted  to  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  two  fields,  but  in  various  ingenious  con- 
trivances for  the  facilitation  or  abridgment  of  labor, 
which  had  excited  great  wonder  and  praise  in  the 
neighborhood.  On  the  other  hand,  those  rabid  lit- 
tle tracts,  which  dealt  so  summarily  with  the  des- 
tinies of  the  human  race,  even  when  his  growing 
reason,  and  the  perusal  of  works  more  classical  or 
more  logical,  had  led  him  to  perceive  that  they  were 
illiterate,  and  to  suspect  that  they  jumped  from 
premises  to  conclusions  with  a  celerity  very  diflferent 
from  the  careful  ratiocination  of  mechanical  science, 
had  still,  in  the  citations  and  references  wherewith 
they  abounded,  lured  him  en  to  philosophers  more 
specious  and  more  perilous.  Out  of  the  tinker's 
bag  he  had  drawn  a  translation  of  Condorcet's 
Progress  of  Man^  and  another  of  Rousseau's  Social 
Coniract,  These  had  induced  him  to  select  from 
the  tracts  in  the  tinker's  miscellany  those  which 
abounded  most  in  professions  of  philanthropy,  and 
predictions  of  some  coming  Golden  Age,  to  whieh 
old  Saturn's  was  a  joke — ^tracts  so  mild  ^d  mother- 
like in  their  language,  that  it  required  a  much  more 
practical  experience  than  Lenny's  to  perceive  that 
you  would  have  to  pass  a  river  of  blood  before  you 
had  the  slightest  chance  of  setting  foot  on  the  flow- 
ery banks  on  which  they  invited  you  to  repose- 
tracts  which  rouged  poor  Christianity  on  the  cheeks, . 
clapped  a  crowp  of  innocent  dafibdillies  on  her  head« 
and  set  her  to  dancing  a  pas  de  zephyr  in  the  pastoral 
ballet  itt  which  St.  Simon  pipes  to  the  flock  h» 
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•hears ;  or  haiing  first  laid  it  down  as  a  preliminary 
axiom,  that 

The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palacesp 
The  solemn  lemples,  the  great  globe  itself— 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 

substituted  in  place  thereof  Monsieur  Fourier*s 
symmetrical  phalanstere,  or  Mr.  Owen^s  architec- 
tural parallelogram.  It  was  with  some  such  tract 
that  Lenny  was  seasoning  his  crusts  and  his  radishes, 
when  Riccabocca,  bending  his  long,  dark  face  over 
the  student's  shoulder,  said  abruptly — 

•*  Diavolo,  my  friend  !  What  on  earth  hare  you 
|rot  there  ?    Just  let  me  look  at  it,  will  you  ?*' 

Leonard  rose  respectfully,  and  colored  deeply  as 
he  surrendered  the  tract  to  Riccabocca. 

The  wise  man  read  the  first  page  attentively,  the 
second  more  cursorily,  and  only  ran  his  eye  over 
the  rest.'  He  had  gone  through  too  vast  a  range 
of  problems  political,  not  to  have  passed  over  that 
renerable  Pons  Asinorum  of  Socialism,  on  which 
Fouriers  and  St.  Simons  sit  straddling  and  cry 
aloud  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  last  boundary  of 
knowledge ! 

**  All  this  is  as  old  as  the  hills,"  quoth  Riccabocca 
irreverently ;  *'  but  the  hills  stand  still,  and  this — 
there  it  goes!"  and  the  sage  pointed  to  a  cloud 
emitted  m>m  his  pipe.  **  Did  you  ever  read  Sir 
David  Brewster  on  Optical  Delusions?  No!  Well, 
I  'II  lend  it  to  you.  You  will  find  therein  a  story 
of  a  lady  who  always  saw  a  black  cat  on  her  hearth- 
rug. The  black  cat  existed  only  in  her  fancy,  but 
the  hallucination  was  natural  and  reasonable — eh — 
what  do  you  think?*' 

**  Why,  sir,"  said  Leonard,  not  catching  the 
Italian's  meaning,  *'  I  don't  exactly  see  that  it  was 
natural  and  reasonable." 

**  Foolish  boy,  yes !  because  black  cats  are  things 
possible  and  known*  But  who  ever  saw  upon  earth 
a  community  of  men  such  as  sit  on  the  hearth-rugs 
of  Messrs.  Owen  and  Fourier?  If  the  lady's  hal- 
iMcinalion  was  not  reasonable,  what  is  his,  who 
believes  in  such  visions  as  these?" 

Leonard  bit  his  lip. 

••  My  dear  boy,"  cried  Riccabocca  kindly,  "  the 
only  thing  sure  and  tangible  to  which  these  writers 
-would  lead  you,  lies  at  the  first  step,  and  that  is 
what  is  commonly  called  a  Revolution.  Now,  I 
know  what  that  is.  I  have  gone,  not  indeed  through 
a  revolution,  but  an  attempt  at  one." 

Leonard  raised  his  eyes  towards  his  master  with 
a  look  of  profound  respect,  and  great  curiosity. 

"  Yes,"  added  Riccaboc^,  and  the  face  on  which 
the  boy  gazed  exchanged  its  usual  grotesque  and 
sardonic  expression  for  one  animated,  noble,  and 
heroic.  **  Yes,  not  a  revolution  for  chimeras,  but 
fur  that  cause  which  the  coldest  allow  to  be  good, 
and  which,  when  successful,  all  time  approves  as 
divine — ^the  redemption  of  our  native  soil  from  the 
rule  of  the  foreigner !  I  have  shared  in  such  an 
attempt.  And,"  continued  the  Italian  mournfully, 
'*  recalling  now  all  the  evil  passions  it  arouses,  all 
the  ties  it  dissolves,  all  the  blood  that  it  commands 
to  flow,  all  the  healthful  industry  it  arrests,  all  the 
madmen  that  it  arms,  all  the  victims  that  it  dupes, 
I  question  whether  one  man  really  honest,  pure, 
and  humane,  who  has  once  gone  through  such  an 
•rdeal,  would  ever  hazard  it  again,  unless  he  >i'as 
assured  that  the  victory  was  certain — ay,  and  the 
.  object  for  which  he  fights  not  to  be  wrested  from 
his  hands  amidst  the  uproar  of  the  elements  that 
the  battle  has  released." 

The  Italian  paused,  shaded  his  brow  with  his 


hand,  and  remained  long  silent.  Then,  graduaHy 
resuming  his  ordinary  tone,  he  continued — 
•  '*  Revolutions  that  have  no  definite  objects  made 
clear  by  the  positive  experience  of  history ;  revolu- 
tions, in  a  word,  that  aim  less  at  substituting  one 
law  or  one  dynasty  for  another,  than  at  changing 
the  whole  scheme  of  society,  have  been  little  at- 
tempted by  real  statesmen.  Even  Lycorgus  is 
proved  to  be  a  myth  who  never  existed.  They  are 
the  suggestions  of  philosophers  who  lived  apart 
from  the  actual  world,  and  whose  opinions  (though 
generally  they  were  very  benevolent,  good  sort  of 
men,  and  wrote  in  an  elegant  poetical  style)  one 
would  no  more  take  on  a  plain  matter  of  life,  than 
one  would  look  upon  Virgil's  Eclogues  as  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  ordinary  pains  and  pleasures  of 
the  peasants  who  tend  our  sheep.  Read  them  as 
you  would  read  poets,  and  they  are  delightful.  But 
attempt  to  shape  the  world  according  to  the  poetry 
— and  fit  yourself  for  a  madhouse.  The  further  off 
the  age  is  from  the  realization  of  such  projects,  the 
more  these  poor  philosophers  have  indulged  them. 
Thus,  it  was  amidst  the  saddest  corruption  of  court 
manners  that  it  became  the  fashion  in  Paris  to  sit 
for  one's  picture,  with  a  crook  in  one's  hand,  as 
Alexis  or  Daphne.  Just  as  liberty  was  fast  dying 
out  of  Greece,  and  the  successors  of  Alexander 
were  founding  their  monarchies,  and  Rome  was 
growing  up  to  crush  in  its  iron  grasp  all  states 
save  its  own,  Plato  withdraws  his  eyes  fntm  the 
world,  to  open  them  in  his  dreamy  Atlantis.  Just 
in  the  grimmest  period  of  English  history,  with  the 
axe  hanging  over  his  head,  Sir  Thomas  More  gives 
you  his  Utopia,  Just  when  the  world  is  to  be  the 
theatre  of  a  new  Sesostris,  the  dreamers  of  France 
tell  you  that  the  age  is  too  enlightened  for  war,  that 
man  is  henceforth  to  be  governed  by  pure  reason, 
and  live  in  a  paradise.  Very  pretty  reading  all  this 
to  a  man  like  me,  Lenny,  who  can  admire  and  smile 
at  it.  But  to  you,  to  the  man  who  has  to  work  for 
his  living,  to  the  man  who  thinks  it  would  be  so 
much  more  pleasant  to  live  at  his  ease  in  a  phalan- 
stere  than  to  work  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  ;  to  the 
man  of  talent  and  action  and  industry,  whose  future 
is  invested  in  that  tranquillity  and  order  of  a  state, 
in  which  talent  and  action  and  industry  are  a  certain 
capital ; — why,  Messrs.  Coutts,  the  great  bankers, 
had  better  encourage  a  theory  to  upset  the  system 
of  banking  I  Whatever  disturbs  society,  yea,  even 
by  a  causeless  panic,  much  more  by  an  actual 
struggle,  falls  first  upon  the  market  of  labor,  and 
thence  affects  prejudicially  every  department  of  in- 
telligence. In  such  times  the  arts  are  arrested ; 
literature  is  neglected  ;  people  are  too  busy  to  read 
anything  save  appeals  to  their  passions.  And 
capital,  shaken  in  its  sense  of  security,  no  longer 
ventures  boldly  througli  the  land,  calling  forth  all 
the  energies  of  toil  .and  enterprise,  and  extending 
to  every  workman  his  reward.  Now,  Lenny,  take 
this  piece  of  advice.  You  are  young,  clever,  and 
aspiring :  men  rarely  succeed  in  changing  the  world ; 
but  a  man  seldom  fails  of  success  if  he  lets  the 
world  alone,  and  resolves  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
You  are  in  the  midst  of  the  great  crisis  of  your 
life ;  it  is  the  struggle  between  the  new  desires 
knowledge  excites,  and  that  sense  of  poverty,  which 
those  desires  convert  either  into  hope  and  emulation, 
or  into  envv  and  despair.  I  grant  that  it  is  an  up- 
hill work  that  lies  before  you ;  but  don't  you  think 
it  is  always  easier  to  climb  a  mountain  than  it  is  to 
level  it?  These  books  call  on  you  to  level  the 
mountain ;  and  that  mountain  is  the  property  of 
other  people,  subdivided  amongst  a  great  many  pro- 
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prietors,  and  protected  by  law.  At  the  iirat  stroke 
of  the  pick-axe,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  what  you  are 
Uken  up  for  a  trespass.  But  the  path  up  the  moun- 
tain is  a  right  of  way  uncontested.  You  may  be 
safe  at  the  summit,  before  (even  if  the  owners  are 
fuels  enough  to  let  you)  you  could  have  levelled  a 
yard.  Cospetto!^^  quoth  the  doctor,  *•  it  is  more 
than  two  thousand  years  a^o  since  poor  Plato  began 
to  level  it,  and  the  mounlain  is  as  high  as  ever !" 

Thus  saying,  Riccabocca  came  to  the  end  of  his 
mpe,  and,  stalking  thoughtfully  away,  he  left 
Leonard  Fairfield  trying  to  extract  light  from  the 
smoke. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

Shortly  after  this  discourse  of  Riccabooca*8,  an 
incident  occurred  to  Leonard  that  served  to  carry 
his  mind  into  new  directions.  One  evening,  when 
his  mother  was  out,  he  was  at  work  on  a  new 
mechanical  contrivance,  and  had  the  misfortune  to 
break  one  of  the  instruments  which  he  employed. 
Now  it  will  be  remembered  that  his  father  had 
been  the  squire^s  head-carpenter ;  the  widow  had 
carefully  hoarded  the  tools  of  his  craft,  which  had 
belonged  to  her  poor  Mark  ;  and  though  she  occa- 
siooally  lent  them  to  Leonard,  she  would  not  give 
them  up  to  his  service.  Amongst  these,  Leonard 
knew  that  he  should  find  the  one  that  he  wanted  ; 
and  being  much  interested  in  his  contrivance,  he 
could  not  wait  till  his  mother's  return.  The  tools, 
with  other  little  relics  of  the  lost,  were  kept  in  a 
large  trunk  in  Mrs.  Fairfield's  sleeping  room  ;  the 
txank  was  not  locked,  and  Leonard  went  to  it  with- 
out ceremony  or  scruple.  In  rummaging  for  the 
instrument,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  bundle  of  MSS.; 
and  he  suddenly  recollected  that  when  he  was  a 
mere  child,  and  before  he  much  knew  the  difiference 
between  verse  and  prose,  his  mother  had  pointed 
to  these  MSS.  and  said,  <*  One  day  or  other,  when 
you  can  read  nicely,  I  Ml  let  you  look  at  these, 
Lenny.  My  poor  Mark  wrote  such  verses — ah,  he 
wu  a  scollard !"  Leonard,  reasonably  enough, 
thought  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  he  was 
worthy  the  privilege  of  reading  the  paternal  efiii- 
sions,  and  he  took  forth  the  MSS.  with  a  keen  but 
melancholy  interest.  He  recognized  his  father's 
handwriting,  which  he  had  often  seen  before  in 
account-books  and  memoranda,  and  read  eagerly 
some  trifling  poems,  which  did  not  show  much 
genius,  nor  much  mastery  of  language  and  rhythm 
^sttch  poems,  in  short,  as  a  self-educated  man, 
with  poetic  taste  and  feeling,  rather  than  poetic 
inspiration  or  artistic  culture,  might  compose  with 
credit,  but  not  for  fame.  But  suddenly,  as  he 
turned  over  these  *'  Occasional  Pieces,"  Leonard 
came  to  others  in  a  different  handwriting — ^a 
woman's  handwriting — small,  and  fine,  and  ex- 
quisitely formed.  He  had  scarcely  read  six  lines 
uf  these  last,  before  his  attention  was  irresistibly 
chained.  They  were  of  a  different  order  of  merit 
from  poor  Mark's;  they  bore  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  genius.  Like  the  poetry  of  women  in 
general,  they  were  devoted  to  personal  feeling — 
thoy  were  not  the  mirror  of  a  world,  but  reflections 
of  a  solitary  heart.  Yet  this  is  the  kind  of  poetry  most 
pleasing  to  the  young.  And  the  verses  in  question 
had  another  attraction  for  Leonard  ;  they  seemed  to 
express  some  struggle  akin  to  his  own — some  com- 
plaint against  the  actual  condition  of  the  writer's 
life,  some  sweet  melodious  murmurs  at  fortune. 
For  the  rest,  they  were  characterized  by  a  vein  of 
sentiment  so  elevated  that,  if  written  by  a  man,  it 
would  have  run  into  exaggeration ;  written  by  a 


woman,  the  romance  was  carried  oflf  by  so  many 
genuine  revelations  of  sincere,  deep,  pathetic  feel- 
mg,  that  it  was  always  natural,  though  true  to  a 
nature  from  which  you  would  not  augur  happi- 
ness. 

Leonard  was  still  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of 
these  poems,  when  Mrs.  Fairfield  entered  the  room. 

**  What  have  you  been  about,  Lenny — searching 
in  my  box?" 

**  I  came  to  look  for  my  father's  bag  of  tools, 
mother,  and  I  found  these  papers,  which  you  said 
I  might  read  Some  day.'' 

**  i  does  n't  wonder  you  did  not  hear  me  when  I 
came  in,"  said  the  widow  sighing.  **  I  used  to  sit 
still  for  the  hour  together,  when  my  poor  Mark 
read  his  poems  to  me.  There  was  such  a  pretty 
one  about  the  *  Peasant's  Fireside,'  Lenny — have 
you  got  hold  of  that  ?" 

'*  Yes,  dear  mother ;  and  I  remarked  the  allusion 
to  you ;  it  brought  tears  to  my  eyes.  But  these 
verses  are  not  my  father's — whose  are  they  ?  They 
seem  a  woman's  hand." 

Mrs.  Fairfield  looked — changed  color — grew 
faint — ^and  seated  herself. 

**  Poor,  poor  Nora  !"  said  she  falteringly.  **  I 
did  not  know  as  they  were  there ;  Mark  kep  'em  ; 
they  got  among  his — " 

Leonard.^*'  Who  was  Nora  ?" 

Mrs.  Fair/ieW.—"  Who t— child— who?  Nora 
was — was  my  own— own  sister." 

Leonard  (in  great  amaze,  contrasting  his  ideal 
of  the  writer  of  these  musical  lines,  in  that  grace- 
ful hand,  with  his  homely  uneducated  mother,  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write.) — **  Your  sister — is  it 
possible?  My  aunt,  then.  How  comes  it  you 
never  spoke  of  he»  before  I  Oh  !  you  should  be  so 
proud  of  her,  mother." 

Mrs,  Fairfield  (clasping  her  hands.) — **  We  were 
proud  of  her,  all  of  us— Yalher,  mother — all !  She 
was  so  beautiful  and  so  good,  and  not  proud  she  ! 
though  she  looked  like  the  first  lady  in  the  land. 
Oh!  Nora,  Nora!" 

Leonard  (after  a  pause.) — "  But  she  must  have 
been  highly  educated?" 

Mrs,  Fairfield.—''  'Deed  she  was !" 

Leonard. — **  How  was  that?" 

Mrs.  Fairfield  (rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  her 
chair.) — **  Oh !  my  lady  was  her  godmother — Lady 
Lansmere  I  mean — and  took  a  fancy  to  her  when 
she  was  that  high !  and  had  her  to  stay  at  the  Park, 
and  wait  on  her  ladyship  ;  and  then  she  put  her  to 
school,  and  Nora  was  so  clever  that  nothing  would 
do  but  she  must  go  to  London  as  a  governess.  But 
don't  talk  of  it,  boy  !— don't  talk  of  it !" 

Leonard, — **  Why  not,  mother? — what  has  be- 
come of  her? — where  is  she?" 

Mrs.  Fairfield  (bursting  into  a  paroxysm  of 
tears.) — **  In  her  grave — in  her  cold  grave !  Dead, 
dead  !" 

Leonard  was  inexpressibly  grieved  and  shocked. 
It  is  the  attribute  of  the  poet  to  seem  always  living, 
always  a  friend.  Leonard  felt  as  if  some  one  very 
dear  had  been  suddenly  torn  from  his  heart.  He 
tried  to  console  his  mother ;  but  her  emotion  was 
contagious,  and  he  wept  with  her. 

*'  And  how  long  has  she  been  dead?"  he  asked 
at  last,  in  mournful  accents. 

'*  Many 's  the  long  year,  many ;  but,"  added 
Mrs.  Fairfleld,  rising,  and  putting  her  tremulous 
hand  on  Leonard's  shoulder,  '*  you  '11  just  never 
talk  to  me  about  her — ^I  can 't  bear  it — it  breaks  my 
heart.  I  can  bear  better  to  talk  of  Mark— oomo 
down  stairs — come." 
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'*  May  I  not  keep  these  Tenes,  mother  t  Do  let 
me." 

**  Well,  well,  those  bits  o'  paper  be  all  she  left 
behind  her — yes,  keep  them,  but  put  back  Mark*8. 
Are  they  all  here! — aureV*  And  the  widow, 
though  she  could  not  read  her  husband's  verses, 
looked  jealously  at  the  MSS.  written  in  his  irregu- 
lar large  scrawl,  and,  smoothing  them  carefully, 
replaced  them  in  the  trunk,  and  resettled  over  them 
some  sprigs  of  lavender,  which  Leonard  had  unwit- 
tingly disturbed. 

**  But,"  said  Leonard,  as  his  eye  again  rested  on 
the  beautiful  handwriting  of  his  lost  aunt — "'•  but 
you  call  her  Nora — I  see  she  signs  herself  L." 

*'  Leonora  was  her  name.  I  said  she  was  my 
lady's  god-child.  We  called  her  Nora  for 
abort"—  ^ 

<'  Leonora — and  I  am  Leonard — is  that  how  I 
came  by  the  name !" 

**  Yes,  yes— do  hold  your  tongue,  boy,"  sobbed 
poor  Mrs.  Fairfield  ;  and  she  could  not  be  soothed 
nor  coaxed  into  continuing  or  renewing  a  subject 
which  was  evidently  associated  with  insupportable 
pain. 

CHAPTER   X. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  effect  that  this 
discovery  produced  on  Leonard's  train  of  thought. 
Some  one  belonging  to  his  own  humble  race  had, 
then,  preceded  him  in  his  struggling  flight  towards 
the  loftier  regions  of  intelligence  and  desire.  It 
was  like  the  mariner  amidst  unknown  seas,  who 
finds  carved  upon  some  desert  isle  a  familiar  house- 
hold name.  And  this  creature  of  genius  and  of 
sorrow — whose  existence  he  had  only  learned  by 
her  song,  and  whose  death  created,  in  the  simple 
heart  of  her  sister,  so  passionate  a  grief,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years — supplied  to  the  romance 
awaking  in  his  young  heart  the  ideal  which  it  un- 
consciously sought.  He  was  pleased  to  hear  that 
she  had  been  beautiful  and  good.  He  paused  from 
his  books  to  muse  on  her,  and  picture  her  image  to 
his  fancy.  That  there  was  some  mystery  in  her 
fate  was  evident  to  him ;  and  while  that  conviction 
deepened  his  interest,  the  mystery  itself,  by  degrees, 
took  a  charm  which  he  was  not  anxious  to  dispel. 
He  resigned  himself  to  Mrs.  Fairfield's  obstinate 
silence.  He  was  contented  to  rank  the  dead 
amongst  those  holy  and  ineffable  images  which  we 
do  not  seek  to  unveil.  Youth  and  fancy  have  many 
secret  hoards  of  ideas  which  they  do  not  desire  to 
impart,  even  to  those  most  in  their  confidence.  I 
doubt  the  depth  of  feeling  in  any  man  who  has  not 
certain  recesses  in  his  soul  into  which  none  may 
enter. 

Hitherto,  as  I  have  said,  the  talents  of  Leonard 
Fairfield  had  been  more  turned  to  thin^  positive 
than  to  the  ided  ;  to  science  and  investi^^ation  of 
fact  than  to  poetry,  and  that  airier  truth  in  which 
poetry  has  its  element.  He  had  read  our  greater 
poets,  indeed,  but  without  thoughts  of  imitating ; 
and  rather  from  the  general  curiosity  to  inspect  all 
celebrated  monuments  of  the  human  mind,  than 
from  that  especial  predilection  for  verse  which  is 
too  common  in  childhood  and  youth  to  be  any  sure 
sign  of  a  poet.  But  now  these  melodiear,  unxnown 
to  all  the  world  beside,  rang  in  his  ear,  mingled 
with  his  thoughts — set,  as  it  were,  his  whole  life 
to  music.  He  read  poetry  with  a  different  senti- 
ment—it seemed  to  him  that  he  had  discovered  its 
secret.  And  so  reading,  the  passion  seised  him, 
and  '*  the  numbers  came." 

To  many  minds,  at  the  commeoeement  of  our 


grave  and  earnest  pilgrimage,  I  am  Vandal  enoogfa 
to  think  that  the  indulgence  of  poetic  taste  and 
reverie  does  great  and  lasting  harm  ;  that  it  serves 
to  enervate  the  character,  give  false  ideas  of  life, 
impart  the  semblance  of  drudgery  to  the  noble  toils 
and  duties  of  the  active  man.  All  poetry  would 
not  do  this— not,  for  instance,  the  classical,  in  its 
diviner  masters — not  the  poetry  of  Homer,  of  Vir- 
gil, of  Sophocles — not,  perhaps,  even  that  of  the 
indolent  Horace.  But  the  poetry  which  youth 
usually  loves  and  appreciates  the  best — the  poetry 
of  mere  sentiment--does  so  in  minds  already  over 
predisposed  to  the  sentimental,  and  which  require 
bracing  to  grow  into  healthful  manhood. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  this  latter  kind  of  poetry, 
which  is  peculiarly  modem,  does  suit  many  minds 
of  another  mould — minds  which  our  modem  life, 
with  its  hard,  positive  forms,  tends  to  produce. 
And  as  in  certain  climates  plants  and  heroB,  peea- 
liarly  adapted  as  antidotes  to  those  diseases  most 
prevalent  in  the  atmosphere,  are  profusely  sown, 
as  it  were,  by  the  benignant  providence  of  nature— 
so  it  may  be  that  the  softer  and  more  romantic  spe- 
cies of  poetry,  which  comes  forth  in  harsh,  money- 
making,  unromantic  times,  is  intended  as  curatives 
and  counter-poisons.  The  world  is  so  much  with 
us,  now-a-days,  that  we  need  have  something  that 
prates  to  us,  albeit  even  in  too  fine  an  euphuism, 
of  the  moon  and  stars. 

Certes,  to  Leonard  Fairfield,  at  that  period  of 
his  intellectual  life,  the  softness  of  our  Helicon 
descended  as  healing  dews.  In  his  turbulent  and 
unsettled  ambition,  in  his  vague  grapple  with  the 
giant  forms  of  political  truths,  in  his  bias  towards 
the  application  of  science  to  immediate  practical 
purpoe^,  this  lovely  vision  of  the  Muse  came  in 
the  white  robe  of  the  Peacemaker;  and,  with  up- 
raised hand,  pointing  to  serene  skies,  she  opened 
to  him  fair  glimpses  of  the  Beautiful,  which  is 
given  to  peasant  as  to  prince— showed  to  him  that 
on  the  surface  of  earth  there  is  something  nobler 
than  fortune — that  he  who  can  view  the  world  as  a 
poet  is  always  at  soul  a  king  ;  while  to  practical 
purpose  itself,  that  larger  and  more  profound  inven- 
tion, wtiich  poetry  stimulates,  suoplied  the  grand 
design  and  the  subtle  view — leading  him  beyond 
the  mere  ingenuity  of  the  mechanic,  and  habituating' 
him  to  regard  the  inert  force  of  the  matter  at  his 
command  with  *  the  ambition  of  the  discoverer. 
But,  above  all,  the  discontent  that  was  within  him 
finding  a  vent,  not  in  deliberate  war  upon  this 
actual  world,  but  through  the  purifying  channele 
of  song^in  the  vent  itself  it  evaporated,  it  was 
lost.  By  accustoming  ourselves  to  survey  all 
things  with  the  spirit  that  retains  and  reproduces 
them  only  in  their  lovelier  or  grander  aspects,  a 
vast  philosophy  of  toleration  for  what  we  before 
gazed  on  with  soom  or  hate  insensibly  ffrows  upon 
us.  Leonard  looked  into  his  heart  after  the  est- 
chantress  had  ])reathed  upon  it;  and,  through  the 
mists  of  the  fleeting  and  tender  melancholy  which 
betrayed  where  she  had  been,  he  beheld  a  new  sun 
of  delight  and  joy  dawning  over  the  landscape  of 
human  life. 

Thus,  though  she  was  dead  and  gone  from  his 
actual  knowledge,  this  mysterious  kinswoman — 
*<  a  voice,  and  nothing  more" — had  spoken  to  him, 
soothed,  elevated,  cheered,  attuned  each  discord  into 
harmony ;  and,  if  now  permitted  from  some  serener 
sphere  to  behold  the  life  that  her  soul  thus  strange- 
ly influenced,  verily,  with  yet  holier  joy,  the  saving 
and  lovely  spirit  might  have  glided  onward  in  the 
Eternal  rrogress. 
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We  call  the  large  majority  of  human  liyes  ob- 
scure. Presumptuous  that  we  are!  How  know 
we  what  lives  a  single  thought  retained  from  the 
dust  of  nameless  graves  may  have  lighted  to  re- 
nown! 

CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  {Leonard's  discovery  of 
the  family  MSS.  that  Parson  Dale  borrowed  the 
quietest  pad  mare  in  the  squire's  stables,  and  set 
out  on  an  equestrian  excursion.  He  said  that  he 
was  bound  on  business  connected  with  his  old  par- 
ishioners of  Lansmere  ;  for,  as  it  has  been  incident- 
ally implied  in  a  previous  chapter,  he  had  been 
connected  with  that  borough  town  (and,  I  may  here 
add,  in  the  capacity  of  curate)  before  he  had  been 
inducted  into  the  living  of  Hazeidean. 

It  was  so  rarely  that  the  parson  stirred  from 
home,  that  this  joumev  to  a  town  more  than  twenty 
miles  off  was  regarded  as  a  most  daring  adventure, 
both  at  the  Hall  and  at  the  Parsonage.  Mrs.  Dale 
eouM  not  sleep  the  whole  previous  night  with 
thinking  of  it ;  and  though  she  had  naturally  one 
of  her  worst  nervous  headaches  on  the  eventful 
mom,  she  yet  suffered  no  hands  less  thoughtful 
than  her  own  to  pack  up  the  saddle-bags  whidi  the 
parson  had  borrowed  along  with  the  pad.  Nay,  so 
distrustful  was  she  of  the  possibility  of  the  good 
man*s  exerting  the  slightest  common  sense  in  her 
absence,  that  she  kept  him  close  at  her  side  while 
she  was  engaged  in  that  same  operation  of  packing 
up — showing  him  the  exact  spot  in  which  the  clean 
shirt  was  put,  and  how  nicely  the  old  slippers  were 
packed  up  in  one  of  his  own  sermons.  She  im- 
plored him  not  to  mistake  the  sandwiches  for  his 
shaving-soap,  and  made  him  observe  how  carefully 
she  had  provided  against  such  confusion,  by  placing 
tbem  as  far  apart  from  each  other  as  the  nature  of 
saddlebags  will  admit.  The  poor  parson — who 
was  really  by  no  means  an  absent  man,  but  as  little 
likely  to  shave  himself  with  sandwiches  and  lunch 
upon  soap  as  the  most  commonplace  mortal  may  be 
—listened  with  conjugal  patience,  and  thought  that 
man  never  had  such  a  wife  before;  nor  was  it 
without  tears  in  his  own  eyes  that  he  tore  himself 
from  the  farewell  embrace  of  his  weeping  Carry. 

I  confess,  howerer,  that  it  was  with  some  appre- 
hension that  he  set  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and 
trusted  his  person  to  the  mercies  of  an  unfamiliar 
animal.  For  whatever  might  be  Mr.  Dale's  minor 
accomplishments  as  man  and  parson,  horseman- 
ship was  not  his  forte.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  he  had 
taken  the  reins  in  bis  hand  more  than  twice  aince 
he  had  been  married. 

The  squire's  surly  old  groom.  Mat,  was  in  at- 
tendance with  the  pad  ;  and,  to  the  parson's  gentle 
inquiry  whether  Mat  was  quite  sure  that  the  pad 
was  quite  safe,  replied  laconically,  *'  Oi,  oi,  give 
her  her  head." 

"  Give  her  her  head !"  repeated  Mr.  Dale,  rather 
amazed,  for  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
taking  away  that  part  of  the  beast's  frame,  so 
essential  to  its  viud  economy — **Give  her  her 
head!" 

**0t,  oi;  and  don't  jerk  her  up  like  that,  or 
she  11  fall  a  doincing  on  her  hind-legs." 

The  parson  instantly  slackened  Uie  reins ;  and 
Mrs.  Dale— who  had  Urried  behind  to  control  her 
tears — now  running  to  the  door  for  *'more  last 
words,"  he  waiv^  his  hand  with  courageous 
amenity,  and  ambled  forth  into  the  lane. 

Onr  equestrian  was  absorbed  at  first  in  studying 
be  idioaynonisies  of  the  pad,  aad  trying  thereby  to 


arrive  at  some  notion  of  her  general  character; 
guessing,  for  instance,  why  she  raised  one  ear  and 
laid  down  the  other ;  why  she  kept  bearing  so  close 
to  the  lef^  that  she  brushed  his  leg  against  the 
hedge  ;  and  why,  when  she  arrived  at  a  Tittle  side- 
gate  in  the  fields,  which  led  towards  the  home- 
mrm,  she  came  to  a  full  stop,  and  fell  to  rubbing 
her  nose  against  the  rail — an  occupation  from 
which  the  parson,  finding  all  civil  remonstrances 
in  vain,  at  length  diverted  her  by  a  timorous  appli- 
cation of  the  whip. 

This  crisis  on  the  road  fairly  passed,  the  pad 
seemed  to  comprehend  that  she  had  a  journey  be- 
fore her,  and  giving  a  petulant  whisk  of  her  tail, 
quickened  her  amble  into  a  short  trot,  which  sooa 
brought  the  parson  into  the  high  road,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  Casino. 

Here,  sitting  on  the  gate  which  led  to  his  abode» 
and  shaded  by  his  umbrella,  be  beheld  Dr.  Rioca- 
bocoa. 

The  Italian  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  book  he  was 
reading,  and  stared  hard  at  the  parson ;  and  he— 
not  venturing  to  withdraw  his  whole  attention  from 
the  pad,  (who,  indeed,  set  up  both  her  ears  at  the 
apparition  of  Riccabocca,  and  evinced  symptoms 
of  that  surprise  and  superstitious  repugnance  at 
unknown  obiects  which  goes  by  the  name  of  **  shy- 
ing,")— looked  askance  at  Riccabocca. 

'*  Don't  stir,  please,"  said  the  parson,  "  or  I 
fear  you'll  alarm  this  creature;  it  seems  a  ner- 
vous, timid  thing; — soho— gently — gently." 

And  he  fell  to  patting  the  mare  with  great  une- 
tion. 

The  pad,  thus  encouraged,  overcame  her  first 
natural  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  Riccabocca  and 
the  red  umbrella;  and  having  before  been  at  the 
Casino  on  sundry  occasions,  and  sagaciously  pre- 
ferring places  within  the  range  of  her  experience 
to  bournes  neither  cognate  nor  conjecturable,  she 
moved  gravely  up  towards  the  gate  on  which  the 
Italian  sat;  and,  after  eying  him  a  moment — as 
much  as  to  say,  **  1  wish  you  would  get  ofiT*— 
came  to  a  dead  lock. 

**  Well,"  said  Riccabocca,  "  since  your  horse 
seems  more  disposed  to  be  polite  to  me  than  youi^ 
self,  Mr.  Dale,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  your 
present  involuntary  pause  to  congratulate  vou  on 
your  elevation  in  life,  and  to  breathe  a  friendly 
prayer  that  pride  may  not  have  a  fall !" 

**  Tut,"  said  the  parson,  affecting  an  easy  air, 
though  still  contemplating  the  pad,  who  appeared 
to  have  &lien  into  a  quiet  doze,  *^  it  is  true  that  I 
have  not  ridden  much  of  late  years,  and  the  eqnire'B 
horses  are  very  high-led  and  spirited  ;  bui  there  is 
no  more  barm  in  them  than  their  master  when  one 
once  knows  their  ways." 

"  Chi  v^  piano,  vk  sano, 
E  cbi  v&  sano  vk  lontano," 

said  Riccabocca,  pointing  to  the  saddle-bags.  "  Tea 
go  slowly,  therefore  safely;  and  he  who  goes 
safely  may  go  far.  You  seem  prepared  for  a  jouE- 
ney?" 

**  I  am,"  said  the  parson ;  **  and  on  a  matter  that' 
concerns  vou  a  little." 

••  Me ! ' *  exclaimed  Riccabocca — ^*  eoneems  me  I " 

**  Yes,  so  far  as  the  chance  of  depriving  you  of  a 
servant  whom  you  like  and  esteem  afiects  you." 

»<  Oh,"  said  Riccabocca,  *^  I  understand ;  yoa 
have  hinted  to  me  very  often  that  I  or  knowledge, 
or  both  together,  have  unfitted  Leonard  Fairfiild 
for  service." 

"  I  did  not  say  that  eatsotly ;  I  said  that  you  have 
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fitted  bim  for  something  higher  than  service.  But 
do  not  repeat  this  to  him.  And  I  cannot  yet  say 
more  to  yon,  for  I  am  very  doubtful  as  to  the 
success  of  my  mission  ;  and  it  will  not  do  to  unset- 
tle poor  Leonard  until  we  are  sure  that  we  can 
improve  his  condition." 

**  Of  that  you  can  never  be  sure,"  quoth  tho  wise 
man,  shaking  his  head,  **  and  I  can't  say  that  I  am 
unselfish  enough  not  to  bear  you  a  grudge  for 
seeking  to  decoy  away  from  me  an  invaluable  ser- 
vant— faithful,  steady,  intelligent,  and,  (added  Ric- 
cabocca,  warming  as  he  approached  the  climacteric 
adjective) — exc^dingly  cheap !  Nevertheless  go, 
and  Heaven  speed  you.  I  am  not  an  Alexander, 
to  stand  between  man  and  the  sun." 

**  You  are  a  noble,  great-hearted  creature,  Signior 
Riccabocca,  in  spite  of  your  cold-blooded  proverbs 
and  villanous  books."  The  parson,  as  he  said 
this,  brought  down  the  whip-hand  with  so  indis- 
creet an  enthusiasm  on  the  pad's  shoulder,  that  the 
poor  beast,  startled  out  of  her  innocent  doze,  made  a 
bolt  forward,  which  nearly  precipitated  Riccabocca 
from  his  seat  on  the  stile,  and  then  turning  round — 
as  the  parson  tugged  desperately  at  the  rein — 
caught  the  bit  between  her  teeth,  and  set  off  at  a 
canter.  The  parson  lost  both  his  stirrups;  and 
when  he  regained  them,  (as  the  pad  slackened  her 
pace,)  and  had  time  to  breathe  and  look  about  him, 
Kiccabocca  and  the  Casino  were  both  out  of  sight. 

**  Certainly,"  quoth  Parson  Dale,  as  he  resettled 
himself  with  great  complacency,  and  a  conscious 
triumph  that  he  was  still  on  the  pad's  back — 
**  certainly  it  is  true  *  that  the  noblest  conquest  ever 
made  by  man  was  that  of  the  horse ;'  a  fine  crea- 
ture it  is — ^a  very  fine  creature — and  uncommonly 
difi[icult  to  sit  on — especially  without  stirrups." 
Firmly  in  his  stirrups  the  parson  planted  his  feet ; 
and  the  heart  within  him  was  very  proud. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Lansmere  was  situated  in  thd  county  adjoining 
that  which  contained  the  village  of  Hazeldean. 
Late  at  noon,  the  parson  crossed  the  little  stream 
which  divided  the  two  shires,  and  came  to  an  inn, 
which  was  placed  at  an  angle,  where  the  great 
main  road  branched  off  into  two  directions — the  one 
leading  towards  Lansmere,  the  other  going  more 
direct  to  London.  At  this  inn  the  pad  stopped, 
and  put  down  both  ears  with  the  air  of  a  pad 
who  has  made  up  her  mind  to  bait.  And  the 
parson  hinoself,  feeling  very  warm  and  somewhat 
Bore,  said  to  the  pad  benignly,  **  It  is  just — thou 
shalt  have  corn  and  water !" 

Dismounting  therefore,  and  finding  himself  very 
stiff,  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  terra  firma^  the 
parson  consigned  the  pad  to  the  ostler,  and  walked 
into  the  sanded  parlor  of  the  inn,  to  repose  himself 
on  a  very  hard  Windsor  chair. 

He  had  been  alone  rather  more  than  half  an  hour, 
reading  a  county  newspaper  which  smelt  much  of 
tobacco,  and  trying  to  keep  off  the  flies  that  gath- 
ered round  him  in  swarms — as  if  they  had  never 
before  seen  a  parson,  and  were  anxious  to  ascertain 
how  the  flesh  of  him  tasted — when  a  stage-coach 
stopped  at  the  inn.  A  traveller  got  out,  with  his 
carpet-bag  in  his  hand,  and  was  shown  into  the 
Banded  parlor. 

The  parson  rose  politely,  and  made  a  bow. 

The  traveller  touched  his  hat,  without  taking  it 
ofl^looked  at  Mr.  Dale  from  top  to  toe — then 
walked  to  the  window,  and  whistled  a  lively,  impa- 
tient tune,  then  strode  towards  the  fireplace  and 
nng  the  bell ;  then  stared  again  at  the  parson ; 


and  that  gentleman  having  conrteously  laid  down 
the  newspaper,  the  traveller  seized  it,  threw  him- 
self on  a  chair,  flung  one  of  his  legs  over  the  table, 
tossed  the  other  upon  the  mantelpiece,  and  began 
reading  the  paper,  while  he  tilted  the  chair  on  its 
hind  legs  with  so  daring  a  disregard  to  the  ordi- 
nary position  of  chairs  and  their  occupants,  that  the 
shuddering  parson  expected  every  moment  to  see 
him  come  down  on  the  back  of  his  skull. 

Moved,  therefore,  to  compassion,  Mr.  Dale  said 
mildly — 

'*  Those  chairs  are  very  treacherous,  sir.  I  *m 
afraid  you  Ml  be  down." 

**  Eh,"  said  the  traveller,  looking  up  much 
astonished.  **Eh,  down?— K)h,  you're  satirical, 
sir." 

**  Satirical,  sir?  upon  my  word,  no!"  exclaimed 
the,  parson  earnestly. 

**  I  think  every  free-born  man  has  a  right  to  ait 
as  he  pleases  in  his  own  house,"  resumed  the  trav- 
eller with  warmth  ;  **  and  an  inn  is  his  own  house, 
I  guess,  as  long  as  he  pays  his  score.  Betty,  my 
dear." 

For  the  chambermaid  had  now  replied  to  the 
bell. 

•*  I  han't  Betty,  sir ;  do  you  want  she?" 

'*  No,  Sally— cold  brandy  and  water — and  a 
biscuit." 

'*  I  han't  Sally  either,"  muttered  the  chamber- 
maid ;  but  the  traveller,  turning  round,  showed  so 
smart  a  neckcloth  and  so  comely  a  face,  that  she 
smiled,  colored,  and  went  her  way. 

The  traveller  now  rose,  and  flung  down  the 
paper.  He  took  out  a  penknife,  and  began  paring 
his  nails.  Suddenly  desisting  from  this  elegant 
occupation,  his  eye  caught  sight  of  the  parson's 
shovel-hat,  which  lay  on  a  chair  in  the  corner. 

**  You  're  a  clergyman,  I  reckon,  sir,"  said  the 
traveller  with  a  slight  sneer. 

Again  Mr.  Dale  bowed,  bowed  in  part  deprecat- 
iiifflyt  in  P^i^  ^i^h  dignity.  It  was  a  bow  that 
said,  **  No  offence,  sir,  but  I  am  a  clergyman,  and 
I  'm  not  ashamed  of  it." 

**  Going  far?"  asked  the  traveller. 

Parson. — **  Not  very." 

Traveller. — ♦*  In  a  chaise  or  fly  ?  If  so,  and  we 
are  going  the  same  way — halves." 

Person.— "Halves?" 

Traveller. -^'^  Yes,  I  '11  pay  half  the  damage- 
pikes  inclusive." 

Parson. — **  You  are  very  good,  sir.  But," 
{spoken  with  pride)  *'  I  am  on  horselrack." 

Traveller.^''  On  horseback !  Well,  I  should 
not  have  guessed  that !  You  don't  look  like  it. 
Where  did  you  say  you  were  going?" 

"  I  did  not  say  where  I  was  going,  sir,"  said  the 
parson  drily,  for  he  was  much  offended  at  that 
vague  and  ungrammatical  remark  applicable  to  his 
horsemanship,  that  '*  he  did  not  look  like  it." 

**  Close !"  said  the  traveHer  laughing ;  **  an  old 
traveller,  I  reckon." 

The  parson  made  no  reply,  but  he  took  up  hia 
shovel-hat,  and,  with  a  bow  more  majestic  than  the 
previous  one,  walked  out  to  see  if  his  pad  had 
finished  her  corn. 

The  animal  had,  indeed,  finished  all  the  com 
offered  to  her,  which  was  not  much,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more  Mr.  Dale  resumed  his  journey.  He 
had  performed  about  three  miles,  when  the  sound 
of  wheels  behind  made  him  turn  his  head,  and  be 
perceived  a  chaise  driven  very  fast,  while  out  of 
the  windows  thereof  dangled  strangely  a  pair  of 
human  lege.    The  pad  b^an  to  curvet  as  the  post 
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horses  rattled  behind,  and  the  parson  had  only  an 
indistinct  vision  of  a  human  face  supplanting  these 
haman  lef?s.  The  traveller  peered  out  at  him  as 
he  whirled  by,  saw  Mr.  Dale  tossed  up  and  down 
ODthe  saddle,  and  cried  out,  *'  How  's  the  leather?*' 

''Leather!''  soliloquized  the  parson,  as  the  pad 
recomposed  herself.  *'  What  does  he  mean  by 
that?  Leather !  a  very  vulgar  man.  But  I  got 
rid  of  him  cleverly." 

Mr.  Dale  arrived  without  further  adventure  at 
Lansmere.  He  put  up  at  the  principal  inn — re- 
freshed himself  by  a  general  ablution — and  sat 
down  with  good  appetite  to  his  beefsteak  and  pint 
of  port. 

The  parson  was  a  better  judge  of  the  physiog- 
nomy of  man  than  that  of  the  horse ;  and,  after  a 
satisfactory  glance  at  the  civil,  smirking  landlord, 
who  removed  the  cover  and  set  on  the  wine,  he 
ventured  on  an  attempt  at  conversation.  '*  Is  my 
lord  at  the  park?" 

Landlord^  (still  more  civilly  than  before.) — "  No, 
sir,  his  lordship  and  my  lady  have  gone  to  town  to 
meet  Lord  L'Est range." 

"  Lord  L'Estraoge  !     He  is  in  England,  then  ?" 

"  Why,  so  I  heard,"  replied  the  landlord,  **  but 
we  never  see  him  here  now.  I  remember  him  a 
very  pretty  young  man.  Every  one  was  fond  of 
him,  and  proud  of  him.  But  what  pranks  he  did 
play  when  he  was  a  lad !  We  hoped  he  would 
come  in  for  our  boro'  some  of  these  days,  but  he 
has  taken  to  foren  parts — more  's  the  pity.  I  am  a 
reg'lar  Blue,  sir,  as  I  ought  to  be.  The  Blue  can- 
didate always  does  me  the  honor  to  come  to  the 
Lansmere  Arms.  'Tis  only  the  low  party  puts 
up  with  The  Boar,"  added  the  landlord  with  a  took 
of  ineffable  disgust.  *'  I  hope  you  like  the  wine, 
sir?" 

**  Very  good,  and  seems  old." 

'*  Bottled  these  eighteen  years,  sir.  I  had  in 
the  cask  for  the  great  election  of  Dashmore  and 
Egerton.  I  have  little  left  of  it,  and  I  never  give 
it  but  to  old  friends  like — for,  I  think,  sir,  though 
you  be  grown  stout,  and  look  more  grand,  I  may 
say  that  I  've  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  be- 
fore." 

"  That 's  true,  I  daresay,  though  I  fear  I  was 
never  a  very  good  customer." 

Landlord, — **  Ah,  it  w  Mr.  Dale,  then !  I  thought 
so  when  you  came  into  the  hall.  I  hope  your  lady 
is  quite  well,  and  the  squire  too;  fine,  pleasant- 
spoken  gentleman  ;  no  fault  of  his  if  Mr.  Egerton 
went  wrong.  Well,  we  have  never  seen  him — I 
mean  Mr.  Egerton — since  that  time.  I  don't  won- 
der he  stays  away ;  but  my  lord's  son,  who  was 
brought  up  here— it  an't  nat'r&l  like  that  he  should 
turn  his  back  on  us!" 

Mr.  Dale  made  no  reply,  and  the  landlord  was 
abont  to  retire,  when  the  parson,  pouring  out  anoth- 
er glass  of  the  port,  said — "There  must  be  great 
changes  in  the  parish.  Is  Mr.  Morgan,  the  medical 
man,  still  here?" 

*'  No.  indeed  ;  he  took  out  his  ploma  after  you 
left,  and  became  a  real  doctor ;  and  a  pretty  prac- 
tice he  had  too,  when  he  took,  all  of  a  sudden, 
to  some  new-fangled  way  of  physicking — I  think 
they  calls  it  homy-something — " 

"Homoeopathy!" 

"  That 's  it — something  against  all  reason  ;  and 
so  he  lost  his  practice  here  and  went  up  to  Lunnun. 

Ve  not  heard  of  him  since." 

"  Do  the  Avenels  keep  their  old  house?" 

"  Oh  yes  I— and  are  pretty  wcU  off,  I  hear  Bay. 


John  is  always  poorly ;  though  he  still  goes  now 
and  then  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  takes  his  glass ; 
but  his  wife  comes  and  fetches  him  away  before  he 
can  do  himself  any  harm." 

"  Mrs.  Avenel  is  the  same  as  ever?" 

''  She  holds  her  head  higher,  I  think,"  said  the 
landlord,  smiling.  "  She  was  always — not  exactly 
proud  like,  but  what  I  calls  gumptious." 

'*  I  never  heard  that  word  before,"  said  the  par- 
son, laying  down  his  knife  and  fork.  ''  Bumptious 
indeed,  though  I  believe  it  is  not  in  the  dictionary, 
has  crept  into  familiar  parlance,  especially  amongst 
young  folks  at  school  and  college.'* 

**  Bumptious  is  bumptious,  and  gumptious  is 
gumptious,"  said  the  landlord,  delighted  to  puzzle 
a  parson.  "  Now  the  town  beadle  is  bumptious, 
and  Mrs.  Avenel  is  gumptious." 

*'  She  is  a  very  respectable  woman,"  said  Mr. 
Dale,  somewhat  rebukingly. 

"  In  course,  sir,  all  gumptious  folks  are ;  they 
value  themselves  on  their  respectability,  and  looks 
down  on  their  neighbors." 

ParsoUy  (still  philologically occupied.) — "  Gump- 
tions'—gumptious. I  think  I  remember  the  sub- 
stantive at  school — not  that  my  master  taught  it  to 
me.     *  Gumption ;'  it  means  cleverness." 

Landlord^  (doggedly.) — "  There  's  gumption 
and  gumptious !  Gumption  is  knowing ;  but  when 
I  say  that  sum  un  is  gumptious,  I  mean — though 
that's  more  vulgar  like — sum  un  who  does  not 
think  small  beer  of  hisself.     You  take  me,  sir  ?" 

"  I  think  I  do,"  said  the  parson,  half-smiling. 
**  I  believe  the  Avenels  have  only  two  of  their 
children  alive  still — their  daughter,  who  married 
Mark  Fairfield,  and  a  son  who  went  off  to  Amer- 
ica?" 

"Ah,  but  he  made  his  fortune  there,  and  has 
come  back." 

"  Indeed !  I  'm  very  glad  to  hear  it.  He  has 
settled  at  Lansmere?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  hear  as  he 's  bought  a  property  a 
long  way  off.  But  he  comes  to  see  his  parents 
pretty  often — so  John  tells  me — but  I  can*t  say 
that  1  ever  see  him.  I  fancy  Dick  does  n't  like  to 
be  seen  by  folks  who  remember  him  playing  in  the 
kennel." 

"Not  unnatural,"  said  the  parson  indulgently; 
"  but  he  visits  his  parents ;  he  is  a  good  son,  at 
all  events,  then?" 

"  I  've  nothing  to  say  against  him.  Dick  was  a 
wild  chap  before  he  took  himself  off.  I  never 
thought  he  would  make  his  fortune ;  but  the  Ave- 
nels are  a  clever  set.  Do  you  remember  poor 
Nora — the  Rose  of  Lansmere,  as  they  called  her  ? 
Ah,  no,  I  think  she  went  up  to  Lunnim  afore  your 
time,  sir." 

"Humph!"  said  the  parson  drily.  "Well,  I 
think  you  may  take  away  now.  It  will  be  dark 
soon,  and  I  '11  just  stroll  out  and  look  about  me." 

"  There 's  a  nice  tart  coming,  sir." 

"  Thank  you,  I  've  dined." 

The  parson  put  on  his  hat  and  sallied  forth  into 
the  streets.  He  eyed  the  houses  on  either  hand 
with  that  melancholy  and  wistful  interest  with 
which,  in  middle  life,  we  revisit  scenes  familiar  to 
us  in  youth — surprised  to  find  either  so  little  change 
or  so  much,  and  recalling,  by  fits  and  snatches,  old 
associations  and  past  emotions.  The  long  High 
street  which  he  threaded  now  began  to  change  its 
bustling  character,  and  slide,  as  it  were  gradually, 
into  the  high  road  of  a  suburb.  On  the  left,  the 
houses  gave  way  to  the  moss-grown  pales  of  Lana- 
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mere  park ;  tb  the  right,  though  houses  still  re- 
mained, they  were  separated  from  each  other  hy 
gardens,  and  took  the  pleasing  appearance  of  villas 
— such  villas  as  retired  tradesmen  or  their  widows, 
old  maids,  and  half-pay  officers,  select  for  the  even- 
ing of  their  days. 

Mr.  Dale  looked  at  these  villas  with  the  deliber- 
ate attention  of  a  man  awakening  his  power  of 
memory,  and  at  last  stopped  before  one,  almost  the 
last  on  the  road,  and  which  faced  the  broad  patch 
of  sward  that  lay  before  the  lodge  of  Xiansmere 
Park.  An  old  pollard  oak  stood  near  it,  and  from 
the  oak  there  came  a  low  discordant  sound  ;  it  was 
the  hungry  cry  of  young  ravens,  awaiting  the  be- 
lated return  of  the  parent  bird.  Mr.  Dale  put  his 
hand  to  his  brow,  paused  a  moment,  and  then,  with 
a  hurried  step,  passed  threugh  the  little  garden 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  A  light  was  burning  in 
the  parlor,  and  Mr.  Dale's  eye  caught  through  the 
window  a  vague  outline  of  three  forms.  There 
was  an  evident  bustle  within  at  the  sound  of  the 
knocks.  One  of  the  forms  rose  and  disappeared. 
A  very  prim,  neat,  middle-aged  maid-servant  now 
appeared  at  the  threshold,  and  austerely  inquired 
the  visitor's  business. 

'*  I  want  to  see  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Avenel.  Say  that 
I  have  come  many  miles  to  see  them ;  and  take  in 
this  card." 

The  maid-servant  took  the  card,  and  half-closed 
the  door.  At  least  three  minutes  elapsed  before 
she  reappeared. 

*•  Missis  says  it 's  late,  sir ;  but  walk  in.*' 

The  parson  accepted  the  not  very  gracious  invi- 
tation, stepped  across  the  little  hall,  and  entered 
the  parlor. 

Old  John  Avenel,  a  mild-looking  man,  who 
seemed  slightly  paralytic,  rose  slowly  from  his 
arm-chair.  Mrs.  Avenel,  in  an  awfully  stiff,  clean, 
and  Calvinistical  cap,  and  a  gray  dress,  every  fold 
of  which  bespoke  respectability  and  staid  repute — 
stood  erect  on  the  floor,  and,  fixing  on  the  parson  a 
cold  and  cautious  eye,  said — 


**  You  do  the  like  of  us  great  honor,  Mr.  Dale 
— take  a  chair  !     You  call  upon  business!*' 

**  Of  which  I  have  apprized  you  by  letter,  Mr, 
Avenel." 

"  My  husband  is  very  poorly." 

**  A  poor  creature  !"  said  John  feebly,  and  as  if 
in  compassion  of  himself.  *^  I  can't  get  about  as  1 
used  to  do.  But  it  ben't  near  election  time,  be  it, 
sir?" 

**  No,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Avenel,  placing  her 
husband's  arm  within  her  own.  '*  You  must  lie 
down  a  bit,  while  I  talk  to  the  gentleman." 

**  I  'm  a  real  good  blue,"  said  poor  John  ;  *'  but 
I  an't  quite  the  man  I  was  ;"  and,  leaning  heavily 
on  his  wife,  he  leA  the  r(K)m,  turning  round  at  the 
threshold,  and  saying,  with  great  urbanity — "AnjF- 
thing  to  oblige,  sir?" 

Mr.  Dale  was  much  touched.  He  had  remem- 
bered John  Avenel  the  comeliest,  the  roost  active, 
and  the  most  cheerful  man  in  Lansmere ;  great  at 
glee  club  and  cricket,  (though  then  stricken  in 
years,)  greater  in  vestries;  reputed  greatest  in 
elections. 

•*  Last  scene  of  all,"  murmured  the  parson  ; 
*'  and  oh,  well,  turning  from  tlie  poet,  may  we  cry 
with  the  disbelieving  philosopher,  *  Poor,  poor  hu- 
manity !'"• 

In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Avenel  returned.  She 
took  a  chair  at  some  distance  from  the  parson's, 
and,  resting  one  hand  on  the  elbow  of  the  chair, 
while  with  the  other  she  stiffly  smoothed  the  stiff 
gown,  she  said — 

"  Now,  sir." 

That  **  Now,  sir,"  had  in  its  sound  something 
sinister  and  warlike.  This  the  shrewd  parson  rec- 
ognized with  his  usual  tact.  He  edgecl  his  chair 
nearer  to  Mrs.  Avenel,  and,  placing  his  hand  <m 
hers — 

*'  Yes,  now  then,  and  as  friend  to  friend." 

*  Mr.  Dale  probablv  here  alludes  to  Lord  Boling- 
brokers  ejaculation  aJs  ne  stood  hy  the  dyiug  Pope ;  but 
his  memory  does  not  serve  him  with  the  exact  words. 


Makuaob  in  GsRMAinr. — Amongst  the  better 
classes  in  this  country,  such  things  as  elopements  are 
seldom  or  never  heard  of.  No  such  thing  as  getting 
married  here  without  the  consent  of  parents  I  Certain 
prescribed  forms  must  be  gone  through,  or  the  mar- 
riage is  null  and  void.  The  proposal  being  formally 
made  and  accepted,  then  comes  the  verlobung  or  be- 
trothal. This  takes  place,  for  the  most  part,  pri- 
vately; shortly  after  which,  the  father  of  the  bride 
(as  she  is  then  called)  gives  a  dinner  or  supper  to  the 
families  and  the  most  intimate  friends  on  both  sides, 
when  the  fact  is  declared,  and  leave  given  to  publish 
it  to  the  world,  who,  however,  has  generally  been 
fortunate  enough  to  anticipate  the  information.  The 
cards  of  betrothal  are  then  circulated  amongst  their 
friends  and  acquaintance,  and,  as  it  may  interest 
some  of  my  fair  readers  to  see  how  these  things  are 
managed  in  Germany,  here  follows  one : — 
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When  the  day  is  fixed,  (and  in  this  country  they 
do  not  brook  delay,)  then  follows  the  protocolling,  or 
whatever  else  they  call  it;  and  the  testimonials  on 
both  sides,  required  by  the  government,  afford  a  beau- 
tiftil  specimen  of  ceremonious  legislation.  We  copy 
from  the  printed  form  lying  before  us  what  these  cer- 
tificates are  expected  to  show,  and  what  mtist  of  neoes- 
«itj  be  established  ere  a  marriage  license  can  be 
obtained.    The  king,  as  a  carefUl  father  of  his  people, 


does  not  like  to  have  unhealthy  people.  The  first 
thing,  therefore,  is  to  prove  that  you  have  been  vac- 
cinated. Then  comes  the  '*  week-day  school  ticket," 
in  testimony  of  a  regular  attendance  there ;  also  a 
**  Sunday-school  ticket."  A  "  certificate  of  attend- 
ance upon  a  religious  teacher,"  and  another  of  "con- 
firmation** is  also  required.  Then  a ''conduct  cer- 
tificate,** a  "  service-book,*'  a  **  wanderbuch,*'  (this 
refers  to  the  compulsory  travels  of  their  Handwerks*- 
burschen.)  An  **  apprentice  ticket**  must  also  be 
exhibited,  and  a  "  statement  made  and  substantiated 
as  to  property,'*  which,  if  not  considered  to  be  satis- 
fiictt>ry,  according  to  circumstances,  destroys  the  whole 
thing.  The  *'  permission  from  the  parents,  on  both 
sides,**  must  likewise  be  produced.  A  ''residence 
permission  ticket,**  a  "certificate  as  to  the  due  per- 
formance of  militia  duties,**  an  "  examination  ticket," 
and  also  one  as  to  "business,  trade,  or  occupation*' 
at  the  time.  Those  in  a  higher  class  of  life,  besides 
(with  a  few  natural  exceptions)  the  above,  have  yet 
other  things  to  do,  proofs  to  make,  and  cautions  to 
give,  ere  the  knot  of  matrimony  can  be  tied.  As  one 
iustance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  every  Bavarian 
officer,  without  distinction,  must  deposit  in  the  hands 
of  government  such  a  capital  (by  way  of  guarantee) 
as,  at  4  per  cent,  shall  produce  annually,  at  the 
least,  400  florins !  Without  this,  or  the  king's  dis- 
pensation, which  is  seldom,  or  now  never,  obtained, 
the  permiesion  to  marry  it  withheld.-  The  capital, 
once  deposited,  is  intangible,  being  intended  as  some 
provision  for  the  wife  and  family  after  his  death.- 
Picturet  of  JSTuremberg.  r~>  ^^^T^ 
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From  the  Dally  Newi. 
The  Bards  of  the  Bible.    By  George  Gilfillan. 
Edinburgh :  Reprinted  by  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York. 

The  idea  of  this  work  is  peculiarly  infelicitous ; 
the  execution  is  still  more  so.  It  is  one  thing  to 
study  the  language  of  Moses,  Job,  the  Prophets, 
nay,  of  Christ  himself,  and  compare  it  with  that  of 
Homer,  Dante,  or  Milton ,  in  order  to  discoTer  the  com- 
mon qualities  of  each,  for  purposes  of  critical  clas- 
sification ;  it  is  another  thing  to  define  the  Bible  as 
a  poem,  and  proceed  to  examine  it  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  criticism,  applied  to  poetical  works  of  art. 
We  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  name  **  poem" 
as  a  designation  for  the  Bible.  It  is  insufficient, 
deceptive,  and  useless  for  all  those  purposes  which 
Dames  fulfil.  The  merest  tyro  in  logic  will  be  able 
to  guard  against  the  error  of  designating  a  genus 
by  one  of  the  species  it  involves— of  naming  a  sub- 
stance af\er  one  of  its  accidents.  *'  There  are  cer- 
tain degrees  of  error  and  distortion,"  says  Bacon, 
"  in  the  notions  conveyed  by  words ;  those,  however, 
most  glaringly  erroneous  are  such  as  describe  quali- 
ties." In  vains,  gradus  sunt  quidam  pravitatis  et 
erroris  •  •  •  vitiosissimum  genus,  qualitatum, 
df  all  the  qualities  of  a  composition  the  poetic  quali- 
ty is  the  most  difficult  to  appreciate  and  define,  and 
yet  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  taken  this  to  help  him  in  his 
designation  of  the  Bible — a  book  of  which  the  poe- 
try is  assuredly  the  element  which  is  the  least  im- 
portant to  us.  That  there  is  such  an  element  in 
the  Bible  ve  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  deny,  still 
less  that  it  is  a  legitimate  object  of  literary  investi- 
gation. Mr.  Gilfillan,  however,  scorns  such  quali- 
fied concessions.  The  Bible  with  him  is  a  poem 
or  nothing  at  all ;  and,  acting  upon  this  persuasion, 
he  has  produced  a  work  which,  for  extravagance 
of  rhapsody,  it  would  be  difficult  to  match.  The 
Bible,  he  says,  '*  is  the  loftiest  reach  of  man's  poe- 
try." He  proposes  to  speak  of  it  **  not  as  a  rev- 
elation of  special,  but  as  a  poem  embodying  general 
troth;"  **  the  majority  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  Bible  is  a  poem  at  all."  Christ  is  '*  that  tran- 
scendent poet  who  died  on  Calvary"  (!)  ;  the  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  Christ  are  many  of  them  of  **  an 
intensely  poetical  character."  The  author,  after 
beading  one  of  his  chapters  **  The  Poetry  of  the 
Gospels,"  considers  that  it  would  have  been  better 
designated  *'  The  Poetry  of  Jesus ;"  he  seeks  to 
show  ♦•  the  essential  poetry  of  C|)rist'8  being." 

As  the  Bible  is  a  poem,  we  may,  therefore,  easily 
imagine  that  the  author  should  exalt  iu 'poetic 
merit  above  every  other  poem  in  the  world.  True 
it  is  that  he  makes  a  concession  in  favor  of  some 
works  of  profane  poets  **  with  regard  to  artistic 
purpose  and  polish."  The  value,  however,  of  this 
concession  is  eniirely  destroyed  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  what  precedes  and  follows,  and  we  have,  there- 
fore, a  right  to  treat  it  as  a  device  by  which  Mr. 
Gilfillan  hopes  to  escape  if  ever  pressed  more  hardly 
than  is  pleasant  on  account  of  the  extravagance  of 
his  assumptions.  Directly  after  making  it  he  pro- 
ceeds to  deprive  it  of  all  force,  by  elevating  the 
*•  Hebrew  bards"  far  above  all  those  of  any  other 
nation,  ancient  or  modem.  He  asserts,  first,  that 
Hebrew  poetry  has  the  advantage  over  that  of  Greece 
"in  natural  beauty  and  power;"  secondly,  that  it 
was  the  sole  endowment  of  the  people,  and  that 
"whenever  a  nation  possesses  only  one  peculiar 
gift  it  will  be  generally  found  that  that  gift  is  in  per- 
fection ;"  thirdly,  that  the  purity  of  the  poetry  ele- 
vates it "  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame ;" 


and,  fourthly,  that  <*  partly  ftrom  their  intense  purity, 
partly  from  the  uniform  loftiness  of  the  subject, 
mirtly  from  their  peculiar  afflatus^  the  bards  of  the 
Bible  carry  the  credentials  of  a  power  unrivalled 
and  alone."     And  shortly  after  he  continues : 

We  dare  prefer  Job  to  .£schylus  and  Homer,  and 
even  Hazlitt  and  Shelley  have  done  so  be£)re  us. 
There  is  no  ode  in  Pindar  equal  to  the  **  Song  of  the 
Bow,"  and  no  chorus  in  Sophocles  equal  to  the  "  Ode" 
of  Habakkuk.  In  all  the  **  Odyssey"  there  is  nothing 
so  pathetic  and  primitive  as  **  Ruth,"  and  "  the  Story 
of  Joseph.**  Achilles  arming  for  battle  is  tame,  to 
the  coming  forth  in  the  Apocalypse  of  htm  **  whoee 
name  is  Faithful  and  True,"  who  is  **  clothed  in  a 
vesture  dipped  in  blood,"  and  **  treadeth  the  wine- 

Jress  of  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty  God." 
eremiah  and  Nahum  make  the  martial  fire  of  the 
*'  niad**  pale.  The  descriptions  of  natural  objects  in 
Lucretius  seem  small,  when  compared  with  the  massive 
pictures  of  David  and  Job.  The  questions  of  Demos- 
thenes, what  are  they,  to  those  of  Ezekielor  Amos  ? — 
sublime  and  fearful  as  the  round  sickle  of  the  waning 
moon.  Plato  and  the  elements  of  his  philosophy  lie 
quietly  inclosed  in  some  of  Solomon's  sentences,  and 
transcendently  above  all,  whether  Roman,  Greek,  or 
Hebrew,  tower  two,  mingling  thmr  notes  with  the 
songs  of  angels — the  divine  man,  who  spoke  the  sermon 
on  Uie  Mount,  and  the  prophet,  who  stood  in  spirit 
beside  his  cross,  and  sung  of  him  whose  face  was  more 
marred  than  that  of  man,  and  his  form  than  that  of 
the  sons  of  men. 

After  this  summary  dispo«al  of  the  poetical  prop- 
erty of  the  bankrupt  classics,  we  are  afraid  that 
Mr.  Gilfillan's  magnificent  concession  of  **  artistic 
purpose  and  polish"  will  do  but  little  towards  im- 
proving their  **  estate,"  or  even  enabling  them  to 
pay  an  infinitesimally  small  dividend  on  the  claims 
that  are  usually  made  upon  them. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  direct  particular  at- 
tention to  this,  the  fundamental  error  of  the  work, 
since  it  is  the  source  of  almost  every  other.  Hav- 
ing settled  that  the  Bible  is  a  poem,  the  greatest 
poem,  Mr.  Gilfillan  proceeds  to  examine  its  com- 
position. Now  it  would  appear  evident  to  any  one 
that  the  first  business  of  the  writer  should  have  been 
to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  giving  to  a  collection 
of  treatises  by  different  authors,  written  at  various 
periods,  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  an  appellation 
which  places  it  under  one  peculiar  class  of  writings. 
More  than  twenty  different  persons,  writing  separate 
books,  most  dissimilar  in  matter  and  manner,  have 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  Old  Testament 
records.  The  collection  is  called  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament **  the  Scriptures,"  **  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets," **  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms," 
&c. ;  and  if  a  single  term  is  used,  there  is  a  subdued 
reference  to  some  peculiar  quality  which  unites  the 
various  parts  under  one  common  head.  If  **  poem" 
is  such  a  word,  where  is  the  bond  of  union  which 
justifies  its  use  ?  This  is  a  question  which  cannot 
be  answered,  and  which  Mr.  Gilfillan  does  not  at- 
tempt to  answer.  The  consequence  is  a  perpetual 
shifting  of  the  argument.  Sometimes  the  Bible  is  a 
poem,  sometimes,  and  most  often,  a  collection  of 
poems. 

First  we  read  : 

The  Bible  is  a  mass  of  beautiful  figures — its  words 
and  its  thoughts  are  alike  poetical — it  has  gathered 
around  its  central  truths  all  natural  beauty  and  inter- 
esC — it  is  a  temple  with  one  altar  and  one  (Jod,  but 
illuminated  by  a  thousand  varied  lights,  and  studded 
with  a  thousand  ornaments. 

Here,  then,  seems  ground  for  a  unit^of  a  certain 
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kind,  although  scarcely  that  of  poetic  unity ;  but  a 
couple  of  pages  afler,  we  are  told  : 

An  artistic  work  it  can  scarcely  be  called,  so  slight 
is  the  artifice  of  its  language  and  rhythmical  construc- 
tion.    It  is  rude  in  speech,  though  not  in  knowledge. 

As  a  commentary  upon  this,  a  Tery  few  lines 
further  on  we  learn : 

As  a  poem — ^moral  and  didactic — it  is  a  repertory  of 
divine  instincts — a  collection  of  the  deepest  intuitions  of 
truth,  beauty,  justice,  holiness — the  past,  the  present, 
the  future — which,  by  their  far  vision,  the  power  with 
which  they  have  stamped  themselves  on  the  belief  and 
heart,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  days  and  nights  of 
humanity,  their  superiority  to  aught  else  in  the 
thoughts  or  words  of  man,  their  consistency  with  them- 
selves, their  adaptation  to  general  needs,  their  cheer- 
ing influence,  their  progressive  and  their  close-drawn 
connexion  with  those  marvellous  and  unshaken  facts, 
are  proved  divine  in  a  sense  altogether  peculiar  and 
alone. 

How  does  this  correspond  with  the  late  assertion 
as  to  the  •*  rudeness  of  the  speech,'*  "  the  want  of 
artistical  construction  in  the  Bible?" 

Of  contradictions  of  this  nature  the  book  is  full. 
The  most  extraordinary  of  these  is,  perhaps,  elic- 
ited by  comparing  the  assertions  in  the  following 
extract  with  the  above  quoted  remarks  upon  rudeness 
of  speech.  As  a  method  of  accounting  for  the 
poetical  language  of  Scripture,  the  author  says : 

It  was  meet  that  when  man  was  called  into  the 
presence  of  his  Maker  he  should  not  be  addressed  with 
words  of  cold  formality,  nor  in  words  of  lead,  nor 
yet  in  the  harsh  thunder  of  peremptory  command  and 
warning  ;  but  that  he  should  hear  the  same  figured 
and  glowing  speech  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  flow- 
ing in  mellower  and  more  majestic  accents  from  the 
lips  of  his  God. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  the  occurrence  of  con- 
tradictions so  complete  as  these,  except  by  the  fact 
of  Gilfillan's  determination  to  abide  by  the  results 
of  his  hypothesis  at  all  hazard,  and  his  unfortunate 
propensity  to  write  high-sounding  phrases  regard- 
less of  all  consequences.  We  shall  show  how  these 
two  faults  hurry  him  into  violation,  not  only  of  con- 
sistency but  of  good  taste. 

To  maintain  the  lofly  assertions  as  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  Bible  as  a  poem,  the  author  felt  it  necessary 
that  due  poetic  eminence  should  be  paid  to  each  of 
the  parts.  To  this  end  each  separate  author  has  to 
be  elevated  to  an  eminence  not  far  below  the  level 
of  the  rest ;  they  are  the  **  Himalayan  Mountains 
of  mankind*'  says  the  author.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, to  this  elevation  of  the  whole,  he  has  felt  it 
necessary  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  peculiar 
structure  of  each  of  the  parts.  Not  only  is  the 
whole  perfect,  but  each  of  its  constituents  is  per- 
fect also.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been  a  ran- 
sacking of  the  language  for  superlatives,  which  sur- 
passes everything ofthc  kind  that  we  have  ever  read. 
Fancy  having  to  find  separate  epithets  of  perfection 
for  some  thirty  different  authors !  A  connected  con- 
catenation of  hyperbole  spreading  through  a  thick 
volume !  It  would  be  impossible  to  match  such  a 
mass  of  exaggeration,  except  perhaps  by  a  collec- 
tion of  the  dedications  prefixed  to  the  works  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  authors  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  when  the  wind-bags  of  language  were 
inflated  to  bursting  in  order  to  Md  up  the  ignoble 
objects  of  the  dedications  above  their  fellows. 

A  natural  consequence  of  this  plethora  of  praise 
is  that  the  author  is  perpetually  falling  into  contra- 
dictions.    When  everybody  lays  claim  to  superla- 


tives it  is  scarcely  possible  to  satisfy  one  without 
doing  injustice  to  another.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
poetry  of  David  is  painted  in  such  gorgeous  colors, 
that  you  wonder  what  can  be  done  for  that  of  Sol- 
omon. Mr.  Gilfillan  thinks  nothing  of  the  difil- 
culty. 

In  all  Solomon's  works  yon  see  the  true  soiil  of  a 
poet — ^understanding  poet  in  that  high  sense  in  which 
the  greatest  poet  is  the  wisest  man. 

Then,  comparing  the  father  and  the  son,  we  tie 
told: 

The  one  (David)  though  a  great,  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  vnse  poet :  the  other  was  the  poet  sage  of 
Israel 

In  one  sentence  we  are  allowed  to  infer  the  gen- 
eral truth  that  the  greatest  poet  is  the  wisest  poet. 
In  the  other  we  are  distinctly  told,  in  the  particu- 
lar case  of  David,  that  he,  though  a  great  poet,  was 
not  a  wise  poet. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  worst  fault  into  which 
Mr.  Gilfillan  is  hurried  by  his  convulsive  struggling 
afler  strong  phrases  and  startling  efl^ects  is  a  reck- 
lessness of  language — sometimes  ludicrous,  at  other 
times  painful.  Thus  we  read  that  **  Jonah's  irony 
was  thrown  up  in  the  very  nostrils  of  Jehovah ;" 
that  *^  God  answered  Elijah  by  fire,  and  the  sun,  his 
archer,  loosened  a  ray  which  consumed  burnt  sac- 
rifice, &c.  ;'*  that  **  David  strips  offz  song  as  he 
might  a  garment,  to  expedite  his  flight  ;*'  that  **  his 
hand  paioeth  like  thunder  for  the  pen  of  the  light- 
ning, that  he  expresses  what  no  other  poet  has  done, 
the  godhood  of  thunder."  Having  outshot  the 
period  of  the  Psalms,  the  author  finds  that  he  must 
*•  throw  out  a  line  and  take  David  up  ere  we  sail 
further."  Surely  such  expressions  are  the  Tery 
hysterics  of  style.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the 
following? — 

The  18th  Psalm  may  be  likened  to  a  stormy  dance, 
where  we  see  David  danoine,  not  now  before  but  bj 
the  side  of  the  Majesty  on  high. 

What  if  the  last  **  Depart  ye  cursed  !*'  were  to  be 
accompanied  by  celestial  laughter  reverberated  from 
the  hoarse  caverns  of  hell  ? 

Like  an  eagle  plucking  from  the  jackdaw  his  own 
shed  plumes,  does  Jeremiah  lay  about  him  in  his 
righteous  rage. 

But  who  dare  claim  kindred  with  Ezekiel,  the  severe, 
the  mystic,  the  un&thomable,  the  lonely,  whose  hot, 
hurried  breath  we  feel  approaching  us  like  the  breath 
of  a  furnace  ? 

In -answer  to  this  rather  puzzling  question,  Mr. 
Gilfillan  remarks  '*  perhaps  the  easlc — perhaps  the 
lion — perhaps  the  wild  ass.**  With  all  due  sub- 
mission we  would  suggest**  the  stoker.*'  If  Mr. 
Gilfillan  should  happen  to  consider  this  irroverential, 
we  can  only  say  that  people  who  live  in  glass  houses 
should  not  throw  stones,  and  that  we  at  least  should 
never  have  dared  to  talk  of  the  **  mistakes  and 
blunders"  of  the  apostle  Peter — of  the  **  supremely 
absurd  words"  uttered  by  the  same  apostle — we  at 
least  should  not  have  spoken  of  Peter  as  the  **  blun- 
derer on  Transfiguration-hill" — **  the  gravely  stupid 
and  unconsciously  impudent  rebuker  of  Jesus'  — 
»*  the  Oliver  Goldsmith  of  the  Old  Testament !" 

We  might  have  said  much  on  Mr.  Gilfillan's  ideas 
of  the  nature  and  mission  of  a  prophet,  which  we 
consider  utterly  false  and  melodramatic,  but  we 
should  then  be  obliged  to  exceed  our  limits.  In  tlie 
mean  time  we  take  our  leave  of  him,  recommending 
for  his  acceptance  two  pieces  of  advice. 

The  first  is,  that  he  should  resolutely  set  to  wotk 
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to  oompreheud  the  ditUnction  between  three  Mnp^ 
which  are  at  present  inextricablj  contused  in  his 
mind,  namely,  the  caoaes  which  excite  poetic  feel- 
ing— the  poetic  feeling  itself— and  the  language 
which  is  used  as  the  exponent  of  the  feeling. 

The  seoond  is  that  ne  should  take  some  such 
treatise  as  Bacon's  *'  Deseriptio  Globi  Intellecto- 
alis,"  and  learn  from  it  the  nature  of  the  divisions 
that  have  been  made  in  productions  of  the  intellect. 
As  we  doubt,  however,  very  strongly  the  probabil- 
ity of  his  aecepting  the  advice,  we  will  select  a 
passage  from  the  said  treatise  which  bears  upon  the 
matter  in  question,  and  which  ou^ht  to  suggest  even 
to  Mr.  Gilfilkin  himself  the  question  whether  he  has 
not  committed  a  grave  error  in  treating  the  Bible 
as  a  poem  rather  than  examining  the  poetry  in  the 
Bible: 

Quare  et  theobgiam  ipsam,  aut  ex  historia  sacra 
constare  asserimus,  aut  ex  prceoeptis  et  dogmatibus 
divinSs,  tanquam  perenni  quadam  philoBophia.  £a 
Tero  pars  qua  extra  banc  divisionem  cadere  videtur 
(qua  est  prophetia)  et  ipsa  historia  species  est  cum 
prarogativa  divinitatis,  in  quatemporaconlungnntur, 
vt  narratio  fkctttm  praoedere  posiiit ;  modum  autem 
enuntiandi  et  vatieiniorum  per  visiones,  et  dogmatum 
eakfltiam  per  parabdas,  participat  ex  poesi, 


MARTHA  HOPKINS. 
A  BALLAD  07  nCDIAlTA. 

Wmtm  the  kitchen,  Martha  Hopkittfl,  as  she  stood  there 

making  pies. 
Southward  looks,  along  ibe  turnpike,  with  her  hand 

above  her  eyes; 
Whece,  along  the  distant  hill-^ide,  her  yearling  hmfer 

feeds,        • 
And  a  little  grass  is  growing  in  a  mighty  sight  of 

weeds. 

AH  the  {^  is  fhll  of  noises,  for  there  isn't  any 

school. 
And  tite  boys,  with  tumed-up  pantaloons,  are  wading 

in  the  pool; 
Blithely  fKsk  unnumbered  chickens,  caokHng,  lor 

they  cannot  laugh; 
Where  the  airy  summits  brighten^  nimbly  leat)e  the 

little  calf: 

GenUe  eyes  of  Martha  Hopkins!  tell  me,  wherefore  do 

ye  gaze 
On  the  ground  that 's  being  Airrowed  for  the  planting 

of  the  maize  ? 
Tell  me  wherefore,  down  the  valley,  ye  have  traced 

the  turnpike  way. 
Far  beyond  the  cattle  pasture,  and  the  bnck-yard 

with  its  clay  ? 

Ah!  the  dog-wood  tree  may  blossom,  and  the  door- 
yard  green  may  shine, 

Wiih  ^e  tears  of  amber  dropping  from  the  washing 
on  the  Une; 

And  the  morning's  breath  of  balsam  lightly  brush 
her  freckl^  cheek — 

little  recketh  Martha  Hopkins  of  the  tales  of  Spring 
they  speak. 

When  the  Summer^s  burmng  solstice  on  the  scanty 

harvest  dowed. 
She  had  watched  a  man  on  hcneback  riding  down  the 

turnpike  road; 
Many  times  she  saw  1dm  turning,  looUng  backward 

quite  forlorn, 
Gn  amid  the  trees  she  lost  him  in  the  shadow  of  the 

bam. 
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Ere  the  supper-time  was  over,  he  had  passed  the  kiln 

of  bnok, 
Crossed  the  rushing  yellow  river,  and  had  forded 

quite  a  creek, 
And  his  flat-boat  load  was  taken,  at  the  time,  fbr  pork 

and  beans. 
With  the  traders  of  the  Wabash,  to  the  wharf  at  New 

Orleans. 

Therefore  watches  Martha  Hopkins — holding  in  hef 

hand  the  pans. 
When  the  sound  of  distant  footsteps  seems  exactly 

like  a  man's; 
Not  a  wind  the  stove-pipe  rattles,  not  a  door  behind 

her  jars. 
But  she  seems  to  hear  the  rattle  of  his  letting  down 

the  bars. 

Often  sees  she  men  on  horseback,  coming  down  the 

turnpike  rough, 
Bvt  they  oone  not  as  John  Jackson,  she  can  see  it 

well  enough; 
Well  she  knows  the  sober  trotting  of  the  sorrel  horse 

he  keeps, 
As  he  jogs  along  at  leisure  with  his  head  down  like  a 

sheep's. 

She  would  know  him  'mid  a  thousand,  by  his  home- 
made coat  and  vest; 

By  his  socks,  which  were  blue  woollen,  such  as  fitr- 
mers  wear  out  West; 

By  the  color  of  his  trowsers,  and  the  saddle  whidi 
was  spread 

With  a  blanket  which  was  taken  for  that  purpose 
from  the  bed. 

None  like  he  the  yoke  of  hickory  on  the  unbroken 

steer  can  throw. 
None  amid  his  father's  corn-fields  use  like  him  the 

spade  and  hoe; 
And  at  all  the  apple-cuttings  few  indeed  the  men  are 

seen. 
That  can  dance  with  him  the  polka,  touch  with  him 

the  violin. 

He  has  said  to  Martha  Hopkins,  and  she  thinks  she 

hears  him  now, 
For  she  knows  aswdl  as  can  be  that  he  meant  to 

keep  his  vow. 
When  the  buck-eye  tree  has  blossomed,  and  your 

uncle  plants  his  com, 
ShaU  the  bells  of  Indiana  usher  in  the  wedding  mom! ' 

He  has  pictured  his  relations,  and  her  Sunday  hat 

and  gown. 
And  he  thinks  he  '11  get  a  carriage,  and  they  '11  spend 

a  day  in  town; 
That  their  love  will  newly  kindle,  and  what  comfort 

it  will  give. 
To  sit  down  to  the  first  breakfiist.  In  the  cabin  where 

they  '11  live. 

Tender  eyes  of  Martha  Hopldns!  what  has  got  you  in 

such  a  scrape  ? 
'Tis  a  tear  that  falls  to  glitter  on  the  mffle  of  her 

cape; 
Ah!  the  eye  of  love  may  brighten,  to  be  certain  what 

it  sees. 
One  man  looks  much  like  another  when  haif-hidden 

by  the  trees. 

But  her  eager  eyes  rekindle,  she  forgets  the  pics  and 

bread, 
As  she  sees  a  man  on  horseback,  round  the  comer  of 

the  shed; 
Now  tie  on  another  apron,  get  the  comb  and  smooth 

your  hfflr, 
'T  is  the  sorrel  horse  that  gallops,  't  is  John  Jackson*! 

•elf  tiiat's  there! 
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From  the  Now  York  Tribune. 
JiUe  Notes  of  an  Howadji,     12mo.  pp.320.    Har- 
per and  lirothers. 

The  title  of  this  charming  volume  is  a  true  in- 
dex to  its  character.  Regular  book  of  travels  it  is 
not.  It  has  few  dates,  and  no  statistics.  The 
Howadji  (a  name  given  by  the  Egyptians  to  foreign 
travellers)  enjoys  the  fulfilment  of  youthful  visions 
as  he  floats  idly  on  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  revels  in 
the  delicious  atmosphere  and  romantic  scenes  of  the 
Bunny  East,  and,  at  the  close  of  his  dreamlike  voy- 
age, notes  down  his  impressions  and  sweet  remi- 
niscences in  the  vague,  lyrical  language  which  is 
inevitable  in  the  description  of  such  phantom-shaped 
experiences.  His  book,  accordingly,  is  a  sincere 
gush  of  poetry,  inspired  by  the  wonder  with  which 
a  fresh,  imaginative  spirit  must  contemplate  the 
marvels  of  an  Oriental  clime.  It  ia  pervaded  with 
a  warm  glow  of  feeling,  and  makes  no  attempt  to 
conceal  natural  emotion  by  a  tone  of  aflfected  per- 
eiflage.  The  writer  is  not  ashamed  to  show  that 
his  heart  is  yet  alive.  His  descriptions  are  oflen 
animated  by  the  sparkling  play  of  an  exquisite 
humor.  With  a  singular  command  of  expression, 
he  reproduces  the  picturesque  scenery  and  strange 
incidents  which  he  has  witnessed,  with  a  vividness 
that  has  all  the  charm  of  a  fine  landscape  painting. 
We  do  not  recommend  the  Howadji  Notes  as  a 
practical  hand-book  for  travellers,  but  whoever 
would  luxuriate  in  the  resplendent  sunshine  of  an 
Egyptian  sky,  and  dreamily  gaze  on  the  weird 
phantasmagoria  of  the  enchanted  Nile,  has  only  to 
yield  his  imagination  to  the  suggestive  pictures  of 
this  delicious  prose  poem. 

We  give  a  few  passages,  which  will  show  the 
quality  of  the  Howadji  better  than  all  criticism. 

THE   NILE   LANDSCAPE. 

The  Nile  landscape  is  not  monotonous;  although 
of  one  general  character.  In  that  sofl  air  the  lines 
change  constanilr,  but  imperceptibly,  and  are  al- 
ways so  delicately  lined  and  drawn,  that  Che  eye 
(floats  satisfied  along  the  warm  tranquillity  of  the 
scenery. 

Egypt  is  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  At  its  widest 
fart  it  is,  perhaps,  eight  or  ten  miles  broad,  and  is 
walled  upon  the  weat  by  the  Libyan  mountains,  and 
vpon  the  east  by  tho  Arabian.  The  scenery  is 
simple  and  grand.  The  forms  of  the  landscape 
harmoiyze  with  the  forms  of  the  impression  of 
Egypt  in  the  mind.  Solemn  and  still  and  inex- 
plicable sits  that  antioue  mystery  among  the 
flowery  fancies  and  broad  green  fertile  feelings  of 
yowr  mind  and  contemporary  life,  as  the  Sphinx 
sits  upon  the  edge  of  the  grain-green  plain.  No 
scenery  is  grander  in  its  impression,  for  none  is  so 
•ymbolical.  The  land  seems  to  have  died  with 
the  race  that  made  it  famous — it  is  so  solemnly 
still.  Day  afler  day  unrolls  to  the  eye  the  per- 
petual panorama  of  fields  wide-wp.ving  with  the 
tobacco,  and  glittering  with  the  golden  blossomed 
cotton,  among  which  half-naked  men  and  women 
are  lazily  working.  Palm-groves  stand,  each  palm 
a  poem,  brimming  your  memory  with  beauty.  You 
know  from  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  ^hose  volumes 
are  here  your  best  teacher,  that  you  are  passing  tlie 
remains  of  ancient  cities,  aift  the  Ibis  loiters  languid- 


ly before  the  rising  and  falling  north  wind,  or  is 
wearily  drawn  against  the  stream  by  the  crew  filing 
along  the  shore.  An  occasional  irregular  reach 
of  mounds  and  a  bit  of  crumbling  wall  distract 
imagination  as  much  with  the  future  as  the  past, 
straining  to  picture  the  time  when  New  York  shall 
be  an  irregular  reach  of  mounds,  or  a  bit  of  crum- 
bling wall. 

Impossible?  Possibly.  But  are  we  so  loved 
of  time,  we  petted  youngest  child,  that  the  fate  of 
his  eldest  gorgeous  Asia,  and  Africa,  its  swart 
mysterious  twin,  shall  only  frown  at  us  through 
them  and  fly  ? 

The  austere  Arabian  mountains  leave  Cairo  with 
us,  and  stretch  in  sad  monotony  of  strength  along 
the  eastern  shore.  There  they  shine  sandily,  the 
mighty  advanced  guard  of  the  desert — "  Here," 
say  they,  and  plant  their  stern  feet  forever,  and 
over  their  shoulders  sweep  and  sing  the  low  wild 
winds  from  mid  Arabia — **  sand-grains  outnumber- 
ing all  thy  dear  drops  of  water  are  behind  us,  to 
maintain  our  might  and  subdue  thee,  fond,  fair 
river!" 

But  it  glides  unheeded  at  their  base,  Hthely 
swinging  its  long,  unbroken  phalanx  of  sweet  waters 
— waving  gently  against  the  immovable  cliflb  like 
palm  branches  of  peace  against  a  foe^s  serried 
front. 

Presently  the  Libyan  heights  appear,  and  the 
river  is  invested.  A  sense  of  fate  then  seizes  yoo, 
and  you  feel  that  the  two  powers  must  measure 
their  might  at  last,  and  you  go  forward  to  the 
cataract  with  the  feeling  of  one  who  shall  behold 
terrible  battles. 

Yet  the  day,  mindful  only  of  beauty,  lavishes  all 
its  light  upon  the  mighty  foes,  adorning  them  each 
impartially  for  its  own  delight.  Along  the  unifonn 
Arabian  highland,  it  swims  and  flashes,  and  fades 
in  exquisite  hues,  magically  making  it  the  sapphire 
wall  of  that  garden  of  imagination,  which  fertile 
Arabia  is ;  or  in  the  full  gush  of  noon  standing  it 
along  the  eastern  horizon  as  an  image  of  those 
boundless  deserts,  which  no  man  can  conceive, 
more  than  the  sea,  until  he  beholds  them. 

But  the  advancing  desert  consumes  cities  of  the 
river,  so  that  fair  ianes  of  eldest  hif^.ory  are  now 
mere  names.  Even  the  perplexed  stream  sweeps 
away  its  own,  but  reveals  richer  reaches  of  green 
land  fi>r  the  old  lost,  and  Arabia  and  Libya  are 
foiled  forever.  Forever,  for  it  must  be  as  it  has 
been,  until  the  fertility  of  the  tropics  that  floats 
seaward  in  the  Nile,  making  the  land  of  Egypt  as 
it  goes,  is  exhausted  in  its  source. 

But  there  is  a  profounder  charm  in  the  land- 
scape, a  beauty  that  grows  more  slowly  into  the 
mind,  but  is  as  perfect  and  permanent.  Gradually 
the  Howadji  perceives  the  harmony  of  the  epical, 
primitive,  and  grand  character  of  the  landscape, 
with  the  austere  simplicity  of  the  Egyptian  art. 
Fresh  from  the  galleries  of  Europe,  it  is  not  with- 
out awe  that  he  glides  far  behind  our  known  be- 
ginnings of  civilization,  and,  standing  among  its 
primeval  forms,  perceives  the  relation  of  nature 
and  art. 

Ther6  is  no  record  of  anything  like  lyrical  poetry 
in  the  history  of  the  elder  Egyptians.  Their  the- 
ology was  the  sombro  substance  of  their  life. 
This  fact  of  history  the  Howadji  sees  before  he 
reads. 

Nature  is  only  epical  here.  She  has  no  little 
lyrics  of  green  groves,  and  blooming  woods,  and 
sequestered  lanes — no  lonely  pastoral  landscape. 
But  from  every  point  the  Egyptian  could  behold 
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the  desert  heights,  tad  the  river,  and  the  sky.  This 
gnnd  sod  solemn  Nature  has  iroiKMed  apon  the 
BIX  of  the  land,  the  law  of  its  own  being  and  beaaty. 
Out  of  the  landscape,  too,  springs  the  mystery  of 
Egyptian  character,  and  the  character  of  its  art. 
For  silence  is  the  spirit  of  these  sand  mountains, 
and  of  this  sublime  sweep  of  luminous  sky — and 
sileoce  is  the  mother  of  mystery.  Primitive  man, 
so  surrounded,  can  then  do  nothing  but  what  is 
simple  and  grand.  The  pyramids  reproduce  the 
impression  and  the  form  of  the  landscape  in  which 
they  stand.  The  pyramids  say,  in  the  Nature 
mround  them,  '*  Man,  his  mark.'' 

Later,  he  will  be  changed  by  a  thousand  influ- 
ences, but  can  never  escape  the  mystery  that 
haunts  his  home,  and  will  carve  the  Sphinx  and 
the  strange  mystical  Memnon.  The  Sphinx  says 
to  the  Howadji  what  Egypt  said  to  the  Egyptian — 
and  from  the  tiiscination  of  her  face  streams  all  the 
yearning,  profound  and  pathetic  poWer  that  is  the 
soul  of  the  Egyptian  day. 

So,  also,  from  the  moment  the  Arabian  highlands 
appeared,  we  had  in  their  lines  and  in  the  ever 
graceful  and  suggestive  palms,  the  grand  elements 
of  E^ptian  architecture.  Often,  in  a  luminously 
blue  day,  as  the  Hoivadji  sits  reading  or  musing 
before  the  cabin,  the  stratified  sand  mountain  side,v 
with  a  stately  arcade  of  palms  on  the  smooth  green 
helow,  floats  upon  his  eye  through  the  serene  sky 
as  the  ideal  of  that  mighty  Temple  which  Egyptian 
architecture  struggles  to  rear — and  he  feels  that  he 
beholds  the  seed  that  flowered  at  last  in  the  Par- 
thenon and  all  Greek  architecture. 

The  beginnings  seem  to  have  been  the  sculpture 
of  the  hills  into  their  own  forms — vast  regular 
chambers  cut  in  the  rock  or  earth,  vaulted  like  the 
sky  that  hung  over  the  hills,  and,  like  that,  starred 
with  gold  in  a  blue  space. 

From  these  came  the  erection  of  separate  build- 
ings, but  always  of  the  same  grand  and  solemn 
character.  In  them  the  majesty  of  the  mountain 
is  repeated.  Man  cons  the  lesson  which  Nature 
has  taught  him. 

Exquisite  deuils  follow.  The  fine  flowei>like 
forms  and  foliage  that  have  arrested  the  sensitive 
eye  of  artistic  genius,  appear  presently  as  orna- 
ments of  his  work.  Man,  as  the  master  and  the 
symbol  of  power,  stands  calm  with  folded  hands  in 
the  Osiride  columns.  Twisted  water-reeds  and 
palms,  whose  flowing  crests  are  natural  capitals, 
are  added.  Then  the  lotus  and  acanthus  are 
wreathed  around  the  columns,  and  so  the  most 
deVicaie  detail  of  the  Egyptian  landscapes  reap- 
peared in  its  art. 

But  Egyptian  art  never  loses  this  character  of 
solemn  sublimity.  It  is  not  simply  infancy,  it  was 
the  law  of  its  life.  It  never  offered  to  emancipate 
itself  from  this  character — it  changed  only  when 
strangers  came. 

Greece  fulfilled  Eg3rpt.  To  the  austere  grandeur 
of  simple  natural  forms,  Greek  art  succeeded  as  the 
flower  to  foliage.  The  essential  strength  is  re- 
tained, but  an  aerial  grace  and  elegance,  an  ex- 
quisite elaboraiion  followed,  as  Eve  followed  Adam. 
For  Grecian  temples  have  a  fine  feminineness  of 
eharacter  when  measured  with  the  Egyptian.  That 
bushed  harmony  of  grace^even  the  snow-sparkling 
marble,  and  the  general  impression,  have  this  dif- 
ference. 

Such  hints  are  simple  and  obvious — and  there  is 
no  fairer  or  more  frequent  flower  upon  these 
charmed  shores,  than  the  revelations  they  make  of 
the  simple  naturalness  of  primitive  art. 


The  Snn  is  the  secret  of  the  East.  There  seems 
to  be  no  light  elsewhere.  Italy  simply  preludes 
the  Orient,  although  Sorrento  is  near  the  secret — 
Sicily  is  like  its  hand  stretched  forth  over  the  sea ; 
and  Italian  sunsets  and  dreamy  days  are  delicious. 
You  may  well  read  Haflz  in  the  odorous  orange 
darkness  of  Sorrento,  and  believe  that  the  lustrous 
leaves,  languidly  movinff  over  you,  are  palms  yield- 
ing to  the  wooing  of  Arabian  winds.  The  song 
of  the  Syrens,  heard  by  you  at  evening  from  these 
rocks,  as*  you  linger  alon^  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Salerno  is  the  same  that  Ulysses  heard,  seductive, 
sweet — the  same  that  Hadrian  must  have  leaned  to 
hear,  as  he  swept,  silken-sailed,  eastward,  as  if  he 
had  not  more  than  possible  Eastern  conquest  in  his 
young  Antinous! 

But  the  secret  sweetness  of  that  song  is  to  yoo 
what  it  was  to  Ulysses.  Son  of  the  East,  it  sang 
to  him  his  native  language,  and  he  longed  to  re^ 
main.  Son  of  the  West,  tarry  not  thou  for  that 
sweet  singing,  but  push  bravely  on  and  land  where 
the  song- is  realized. 

The  East  is  a  voluptuous  reverie  of  nature.  Its 
Egyptian  days  are  perfect.  You  breathe  the  sun- 
light. You  feel  it  warm  in  your  lungs  and  heart. 
The  whole  system  absorbs  sunshine,  and  all  your 
views  of  life  become  warmly  and  richly  voluptuous. 
Your  day-dreams  rise,  splendid  with  sun-sparkling 
aerial  architecture.  Stories  are  told,  songs  are 
song  in  your  mind,  and  the  scenery  of  each,  and 
the  persons,  are  such  as  is  Damascus  seen  at  morn- 
ing from  the  Salaheeyah,  or  Sala-ed-Deen,  heroic 
ar^  graceful,  in  the  rosy  light  of  chivalric  tradition. 

The  Egyptian  son  does  not  glare,  it  shines. 
The  light  has  a  creamy  quality,  soft  and  mellow, 
as  distinguished  from  the  intense  whiteness  of  our 
American  I  ight.  The  forms  of  our  landscape  stand 
sharp  and  severe  and  crisp  in  the  atmosphere,  like 
frost-work.  But  the  Eastern  outlines  are  smoothed 
and  softened.  The  sun  is  the  mediator,  and  blends 
beautifully  the  separate  beauties  of  the  landscape. 
It  melts  the  sterner  stuff  of  your  nature.  The  in- 
tellect is  thawed  and  mellowed.  Emotions  take 
the  place  of  thought.  Sense  rises  into  the  sphere 
of  soul.  It  becomes  so  exquisite  and  refined,  that 
the  old  landmarks  in  the  moral  world  begin  to 
totter  and  dance.  They  remain  nowhere,  they 
have  no  permanent  place.  Delight  and  satisfaction, 
which  are  not  sensual,  but  sensuous,  become  the 
law  of  your  being  ;  conscience,  lulled  all  the  way 
from  Sicily  in  the  soft  rocking  lap  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, falls  quite  asleep  at  Cairo,  and  you  take 
your  chance  with  the  other  flowers.  The  thoughts 
that  try  to  come,  masque  no  more  as  austere  and 
sad-browed  men,  but  pass  as  large-eyed,  dusky 
maidens,  now,  with  fair  folding  arms  that  fascinate 
you  to  their  embrace.  They  are  thoughts  no 
longer,  but  reveries.  Even  old  thoughts  throng  to 
you  in  this  glowing  guise.  The  Howadji  feels 
once  more,  how  the  Nile  flows  behind  history,  and 
he  glides  gently  into  the  rear  of  all  modem  devel- 
opments, and  stands  in  the  pure  presence  of  primi- 
tive feeling — perceives  the  naturalness  of  the 
world's  first  worship,  and  is  an  antique  Arabian,  a 
devotee  of  the  sun,  **  as  he  sails,  as  he  sails." 

For  sun-worship  is  an  instinct  of  the  earliest 
races.  The  sun  and  stars  are  the  first  great  friends 
of  man.  By  the  one  be  directs  his  movements,  by 
the  light  of  the  other,  he  gathers  the  fruit  its 
warmUi  has  ripened.  Gratitude  is  natural  .to  the 
youth,  and  he  adores  where  he  loves — and  of  the 
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Qod  of  the  last  and  wiseat  faith,  the  aim  ia  still  the 
ayrobol. 

The  aan  ahinea  again  in  the  brilliance  of  the 
tolore  the  Easterns  love.  The  sculptures  upon  the 
old  tombs  and  temples  are  of  the  roost  positiTe 
colors — red,  blue,  yellow,  green>  and  black,  were 
the  colors  of  the  old  Egyptian*— and  still  the 
instinct  is  the  same  in  their  costume.  The  poetic 
Howadji  would  fancy  they  had  studied  the  beauty 
of  rainbows  against  dark  clouds.  For  golden  and 
ray  are  the  turbans  wreathed  around  their  dusky 
brows,  and  figures— the  very  people  of  poetry— of 
which  Titian  and  Paul  divineljr  dreamed,  but  could 
never  paintr— sit  forever  in  crimson  turbans,  yel- 
low, blue,  and  white  robes,  with  red  slippers  crossed 
under  them,  languidly  breathing  smoke  over  Abana 
and  Parphar,  rivers  of  Damascus.  And  the  build- 
ings in  which  they  sit,  the  walls  of  baths  and  caf^ 
and  mosques,  are  painted  in  the  same  gorgeous 
taste,  with  broad  bars  of  red,  and  blue,  aM  white* 
Over  all  this  brilliance  streams  the  intense  8unshine» 
and  competes  what  itself  suggested.  So  warm, 
so  glowing  and  rich  is  the  universal  light  and 
atmosphere,  that  anything  less  than  this  in  archi- 
tecture would  be  unnatural.  Strange  and  imperfect 
as  it  is,  you  feel  the  heart  of  nature  throbbing  all 
through  Eastern  art.  Costume  and  architecture 
DOW  follow  the  plainest  hints  of  nature  as  in  the 
antique  architecture  and  costume*  The  fault  of 
oriental  art  springs  from  the  very  excess,  which  is 
the  universal  law  of  Eastern  life.  It  is  the  appar- 
ent attempt  to  say  more  than  is  sayable*  In  the 
infinite  and  exquisite  elaborations  of  Arabian  ar- 
chitecture there  ia  the  evident  effort  to  realize  all 
the  subtle  and  strange  whims  of  a  luxuriously 
inspired  imagination ;  and  hence  results  an  art  that 
lacks  large  features  and  character,  like  the  work 
of  a  man  who  loves  the  details  of  his  dreams* 

The  child's  faith  that  the  East  lies  nearest  the 
rising  sun  is  absurd  until  you  are  there.  Then  you 
fbel  that  it  was  his  first-born  and  inherits  the  elder 
share  of  his  love  and  influence.  Wherever  your 
eve  falls  it  sees  tbe  sun  and  the  sun's  suggestion. 
Kgypt  lie9  hard  against  its  heart.  But  the  sun  is 
like  other  fathers,  and  his  eldest  is  spoiled. 

As  you  sweep  sun-tranced  up  the  river,  the 
strongest,  most  distinct  desire  of  being  an  artist  is 
bem  of  silence  and  the  sun.  So  saturated  are  you 
with  light  and  color,  that  they  would  seem  to  flow 
unaided  from  the  brush.  But  not  so  readily,  im- 
portunate reader,  from  the  pen.  Wcrds  are  worsted 
by  the  East.  CMaro  ^scuro  will  not  give  it.  A 
roan  must  be  very  cunning  to  persuade  his  pen  to 
reveal  those  secrets.  But,  an  artist,  I  would  tarry 
and  worship  a  while  in  the  temples  of  Italy,  then 
hurry  across  the  sea  into  the  presence  of  the  power 
there  adored.  There  I  should  find  that  Claude  was 
truly  a  consecrated  priest.  For  it  is  the  spirit  of 
this  silence  and  sun  that  breathes  beauty  along  his 
canvas.  His  pictures  are  more  than  Italian,  more 
than  the  real  sunset  from  the  Pincio,  for  they 
are  ideal  Italy  which  bends  over  the  Nile  and 
fulfils  the  South.  The  cluster  of  boaU  with  gay 
streamers  at  Luxor,  and  the  turbaned  groups  under 
the  templed  columns  on  the  shore,  do  justify  those 
sunset  dreams  of  Claude  Lorraine,  that  stately 
architecture  upon  the  sea. 

DESCENDING  THS  RAPIDS. 

It  was  a  bright,  sparkling  morning,  and  all  the 
people  of  Mahratta  were  grouped  upon  the  shore 
to  reoeive  with  staring  wonder  the  boat  that  had 
undergone  in  itself  the  Pythagoreaa  metempsycho- 


sis taught  bv  the  old  teacher^  at  neighborti^  Phtte 
—the  ^t  that  had  flown  southward  a  wide^wiagod 
Ibis,  and  floated  slowly  back  again  a  oumbrouB 
junk — a  swifl  bird  no  longer,  mit  a  heavy  be^ 
rather,  sprawling  upon  the  water,  with  the  long 
clumsy  oars  for  legs.  There  were  two  or  three 
slave  boats  at  Mahratu— although  we  had  passed 
scarce  a  sail  in  lonely  Nabia.  The  brisk,  bu^ 
shore  was  like  awaking  again  after  a  long  ^ee|>-^ 
yet,  believe  me,  it  was  only  as  one  seems  to  awake, 
in  dreams.  For  the  spell  was  not  dissolved  at 
Mahratta — nor  yet  at  Cairo— and  if  at  Beyrout  to 
the  eye,  yet  it  still  thralls  in  the  mind  and  memory;. 

The  captain  of  the  Cataract  was  absent,  piloting 
an  English  Howadji  through  the  rapids,  but  his 
lieutenant  and  substitute,  one  of  the  mtnor  captainay 
and  Ojur  former  friend  of  the  kurbaah,  were  grinniag 
gayly  as  we  slide  smoothly  up  to  the  bank— the 
latter  touching  up  a  dusky  neighbor  occasionally 
with  his  instrument^  in  the  exuberance  of  his  de- 
lighted expectation  of  incessant  kurbashing  fbr  a 
bnice  of  hours,  on  our  way  to  Syene.  The  motley 
crowd  tumbled  aboard.  As  at  Syene,  our  own 
crew  became  luxuriously  superfluous — for  a  mora* 
ing  they  were  as  indolent  as  the  Howadji,  and 
tasted  for  that  brief  space  the  delight  which  was 
perpetual  in  the  blue  cabin. 

For  it  is  a  sorrow  and  shame  to  do  anything  upon 
the  Nile  or  in  Egypt  but  float,  fiucinated,  and  let 
the  landscape  be  your  mind  and  imagination,  fall 
of  poetic  forms.  -An  Egyptian  always  works  as  if 
he  were  on  the  point  of  pausing,  and  regarded 
labor  as  an  unlovely  incident  of  the  da^.  Th« 
only  natural  position  of  an  Eastern  is*  sitting  or 
reclining.  But  these  Nile  sailors  sit  npon  their 
haunches,  or  inelegantly  squat  like  the  vaaes  that 
stand  in  their  tom^,  and  with  as  much  sense  of  lift 
as  they.  The  moment  a  roan  becomes  inactive  npoe 
the  shore,  he  is  transformed  into  a  permanent 
figure  of  the  landscape.  The  silence  enchants  liiia, 
and  makes  his  repose  so  profound  and  lifeless,  that 
it  deepens  the  impression  of  silence.  But  the 
dusky  denizens  of  Mahratta  leaped  and  scramble ) 
npon  the  boat,  like  impatient  souls  very  dnbiooa  o* 
safe  ferryage— for  retuminff  to  the  Cataract  eonfv* 
sion,  we  retom  to  our  old  similitudes.  Silence^ 
too,  Juddered,  as  they  rushed  yelping  npon  th«> 
junk,  as  if  its  very  soul  had  gone  out  of  it  forever , 
and  piling  themselves  upon  the  deck  and  the  bal- 
warKS,  and  seizing  the  huge,  cumbrous  oars,  they 
commenced,  under  brisk  kurbashing,  to  posh  from 
the  shore,  quarreling  and  shouting,  and  mad  with 
glee  and  excitement,  in  entire  insanity  of  the  "  sav* 
age  faculty." 

The  Howadji  stood  at  the  blue  cabin  door,  help- 
less, perhaps  hopeless,  in  the  grim  chaos,  and 
turning  backward  as  the  boat  moved  from  the  bank, 
beheld  Nubia  and  the  further  South  fietint  away  upon 
the  rosy  bosom  of  the  morning. 

The  day  was  beautiful  and  windless,  the  sir 
clear  and  brilliant.  No  wind  could  have  benefited 
us,  so  tortuous  is  the  channel  through  these 
rapids ;  and  once  fairly  into  the  middle  of  the  river, 
its  strong,  swifl  stream,  eddyinj^  toward  the  cata 
racl,  swept  us  on  to  the  frowning  battremcnts  of 
rock  that  rise  along  the  rapid.  The  oars  dipped 
slightly,  but  another  power  than  theirs,  an  impetus 
from  that  bewitched  fountain  in  tbe  most  glorious 
glen  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  shoved  us  on — 
the  speed,  the  nearing  rapid,  the  exhilarating 
morning,  making  this  the  most  exciting  day  of  the 
Nile  voyaging.  The  men,  tugging  by  threes  and 
fours  at  the  oais,  laughed  and  looked  at  the  Howadji, 
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ililtr  btekt  tamed  to  the  rapid,  aid  mainly  intent  | 
ipen  the  knrhaeh  which  was  frenziedly  fulfilling 
iti  fuoctiona.  The  pilot,  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
fiiAt  and  firmly  upon  the  rock  points  and  the  boat's 
prow,  shoaled  them  suddenly  into  silence  at  times, 
oat  only  for  a  moment — then  again  like  eager,  fun- 
everflowing  boys,  they  prattled  and  played  away. 

Id  twenty  miantes  from  Mahratta  we  were  close 
nptn  the  first  and  longest  and  swiftest  rapid.  The 
ehannel  was  partly  cut  away  by  Mohammed  Alee, 
aad  althoQgh  it  conceals  no  rocks,  it  is  so  very 
■arrow,  and  shows  such  ragged,  jagged  cliflf  sides 
to  the  stream,  that  with  a  large  Dahabieh  like  ours, 
driyieg  through  the  gargling,  foaming  and  fateful 
dark  waters,  it  is  a  bit  of  adventure  and  experience 
to  have  passed. 

The  instant  that  the  strange  speed  with  Which 
we  swept  along  indicated  that  the  junk  was 
sliding  down  the  horizontal  cataract,  and  the 
Dahabieh  sfid  Uowadji  and  crew  felt  as  chips 
look  plunging  over  water-falls,  resistless  and  en- 
lii^ly  maiiered,  driving  dreadfully  forward  like  a 
lempest-tortored  ship— ^that  moment,  the  pilot 
thondered  caution  from  the  tiller,  and  a  confused 
sciambliBg  ensued  upon  deck  to  take  in  the  oars, 
fer  it  was  not  possible  for  as  to  pass  with  such 
wide-stretching  arms  through  the  narrow  throat  of 
^  rapid.  But  there  was  no  instant  to  lose.  •  The 
riter,  like  a  live  monster,  plunged  along  with  us 
upon  his  back.  We  too  felt  his  eager  motions 
milder  ns — a  swiftness  of  smooth  undulation  along 
we  rode ;  and  so  startling  was  the   new  sudden 

rl,  when  we  were  once  on  the  currenty  slope, 
it  seemed  as  if  our  monster  were  dashing  on  to 
aige  as  wrecked  against  the  bristling  sides, 
re  we  could  take  in  our  arm-like  oars,  that, 
rigid  with  horrible  expectation,  reached  stiffly  out 
tsward  their  destractioo. 

But  vainl?  struggled  and  stumbled  the  "  savage 
iaeolty."  it  was  clear  enough  that  the  junk  was 
Fate's  aad  Fate's  only.  At  the  same  instant  the 
Howadji  saw  and  felt  that  before  one  reluctant  oar, 
which  was  tied  and  tangled  inextricably,  could  be 
hanled  in,  its  blade  would  strike  a  rocky  reach  that 
slietched  forth  into  the  stream — which  foamed  and 
fretted  at  the  momentary  obstruction,  then  madly 
eddied  forward.  But  in  striking  the  rock  the  oar 
wonid  throw  the  boat  with  its  broadside  to  the 
stream,  capsize  it,  and  send  Howadji,  crew,  and 
Mahratta  sarages  beyond  kurbasbing. 

They  saw  this  at  the  same  instant,  and  the  whole 
boat's  company  saw  it  too,  and  the  pilot,  who 
shoated  like  one  mad,  yet  who  was  fixed  fast  to  his 
post,  fer  a  single  swerve  of  the  rodder  would  be  as 
fatal  as  the  oar  against  the  rock.  The  kurbash 
Aged  and  fell  and  flourished,  as  if  it  foresaw  the 
speedy  end  of  its  exercise  and  authority,  and  burned 
to  use  up  all  iu  vitality.  But  the  mental  chaos  of 
the  men  of  Mahratta  was  only  more  chaotic  in  this 
joBctore,  and  while  the  oar  still  stretched  to  its 
&te,  and,  like  a  mote  upon  a  lightning  flash,  the 
frightfully  steady  boat  darted  through  the  rapid,  the 
pacha  grasped  one  column  of  the  cabin  porch,  and 
the  other  Howadji  the  other,  awaiting  the  crisis 
which  should  throw  them  into  the  jaws  of  the  mon- 
ster, who  would  dsoh  them  high  upon  the  shore 
below,  to  consume  at  leisure. 

All  this  was  seen  and  transpired  in  less  time  than 
yw  ooeopy  in  reading  the  record.  The  pilot  in 
nin  endearwed  to  ease  her  from  the  side  toward 
which  she  was  tending,  and  on  which  still  and 
hopeieasly  stretehed  the  fiital  oar.  There  was 
niuvenal  silence  and  expectation,  and  then  crash ' 


struck  the  oar  against  the  rock,  was  completely 
shivered  in  striking,  and  the  heavy  junk,  shudder- 
ing a  moment,  but  scarce  consciously,  and  not 
swerving  from  her  desperate  way,  darted  forward, 
still,  and  drove  hieh  upon  the  sandy  shore,  at  the 
sudden  turning  of  the  rapid,  and  the  Howadji  had 
safely  passed  the  most  appalling  slope  of  the  cata- 
ract. 

Chaos  came  again  immediately.  The  pilot 
descended  from  his  post,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
that  snch  accnrate  and  able  pilotage  deserved  an 
extraordinary  bocksheesh,  implying,  with  ethics 
not  alone  oriental,  that  having  done  his  duty  he 
was  entitled  to  more  than  praise.  The  men  of 
Mahratta  smiled  significantly  at  the  Howadji,  as  if 
such  remarkable  exertions  as  theirs  were  possibly 
hardly  to  be  measured  by  merely  infidel  minds,  and 
there  was  a  general  air  of  self-satisfaction  per- 
vading all  facea,  as  if  the  savage  faculty,  and  not 
the  grace  of  God,  had  brought  us  through  the  cata- 
ract. 

We  tarried  a  little  while  upon  the  shore,  and 
then  glided  again  down  the  swift  stream.  It  was 
only  swifl  now,  not  startling,  and  the  rockiness 
was  further  withdrawn,  and  there  were  smooth 
reaches  of  water.  We  saw  several  Howadji  loi- 
tering upon  a  sandy  slope.  The  sun  seemed  not 
to  sparkle,  as  before  the  descent,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  morning,  and  there  was  the  same  old  tran- 
quillity of  Egypt  breathing  over  the  dying  rages 
and  up  through  the  rocky  ways  of  the  cataract. 
It  was  the  lull  and  repose  that  follow  intense 
excitement,  and  of  so  suggestive  a  character,  that 
the  Howadji  recalled  with  sympathy  the  aerial 
Aquarelle  of  Turner — the  summit  of  the  Grotthard 
Pass,  looking  towards  Italy.  It  is  a  wonderful 
success  of  art,  for  in  the  warmth  and  depth  and 
variety  of  the  hue,  which  has  the  infinite  rarity  and 
delicacy  of  Italian  air,  and  which  seems  rather  a 
glow  and  rosy  suffusion  than  a  material  medium — 
in  that  and  through  that,  the  bloom  of  Italy  breathes 
warm  beauty  far  into  Switzerland,  and  steeps  the 
spectator  in  the  south.  The  eye  clings  to  it  and 
bathes  in  it  as  the  soul  and  memory  in  Italian  da^s. 
So  in  the  tender  tranquillity  of  that  morning 
succeeding  the  rapids,  all  the  golden  greenness  and 
sweet  silence  of  Egypt  below  Syene,  breathed 
beauty  and  balm  over  what  was  the  Ibis.  How 
few  things  are  singly  beautiful  T — is  there  any  single 
beauty  1  shoated  love-frenzied  Hafiz,  when  a  score 
of  sultanas  crowned  him  with  roses.  For  all 
beauty  seems  to  adorn  itself  with  all  other  beauty, 
and  while  the  lover's  mistress  is  only  herself,  she 
has  all  the  beauty  of  all  beautiful  women. 

Thus,  with  songs  singing  in  their  minds,  came 
the  Howadji  swiftly  to  Syene.  The  current  bore 
us  graciously  along,  like  the  genii  that  serve 
gracefully  when  onee  their  pride  and  rage  is  con- 
qaered.  The  struggle  and  crisis  of  the  morning 
only  bonnd  us  more  nearly  to  the  river.  0  blue- 
spectacled  Gunning !  the  dream-languor  of  our 
rive^  is  not  passionless  sloth,  but  the  profundity 
of  passion.  And  I  pray  Athor,  the  Queen  of  toe 
West,  and  the  lady  of^  Lovers,  that  so  may  be  charac- 
tered the  many  winding  courses  of  your  life. 

A  DAY-ORBAM. 

For  the  dream-days  dawn,  lotus-eating  days  of 
faith  in  the  poets  as  the  only  practical  people, 
because  all  the  world  is  poetry— of  capitulation  to 
Bishop  Berkely,  and  confession  that  only  we  exist, 
and  the  rest  is  sheer  seeming — when  thought  la 
arduous,  and  reading  wasteful,  and  fin  smoke  4^ 
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the  chibouque  scarcely  aerial  enough— days  that  dis- 
solve the  world  in  light.  The  azure  air  and  azure 
water  mingle.  We  float  in  rosy  radiance  through 
which  waves  the  shore — a  tremulous  opacity. 

In  the  Arabian  Night  days  of  life,  come  haunt- 
ingly  vague  desires  to  make  the  long  India  voyage. 
The  pleasant  hiatus  in  actual  life— the  musing 
monotony  of  the  day — the  freedom  of  the  imagina- 
tion on  a  calm  sea,  under  a  cloudless  sky — the  far 
floatings  before  trade-winds— the  strange  shores 
embowered  with  tropical  luxuriance,  and  an  ex- 
haustless  realm  of  new  experience,  are  the  forms 
and  fascination  of  that  longing. 

But  the  Nile  more  fairly  realizes  that  dream- 
voyage.  The  blank  monotony  of  sea  and  sky  is 
relieved  here  by  the  tranquil,  ever-varying,  grace- 
ful shores,  the  constant  panorama  of  a  life  new  to 
the  eye,  oldest  to  the  mind,  and  associations  unique 
in  history.  The  palms,  the  desert,  the  fair  fertility 
of  unfading  fields,  mosques,  minarets,  camels,  the 
broad  beauty  of  the  tranced  river — these-unsphere 
us,  were  there  no  Thebes,  no  Sphinx,  no  Memnon, 
Pyramids,  or  Karnak,  no  simple  traditions  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  wild  Arabian  romances — the  sweetest 
stories  of  our  reading. 

In  the  early  morning,  flocks  of  water-birds  are 
ranged  along  the  river — herons,  kingfishers,  fla- 
mingoes, ducks,  ibis — a  motley  multitude  in  the 
shadows  of  the  high,  clay  banks,  or  on  the  low, 
sandy  strips.  They  spread  languid  wings,  and 
sail  snowily  away.  The  sun  strikes  them  into 
splendor.  They  float  and  fade,  and  are  lost  in  the 
brilliance  of  the  sky.  Under  the  sharp,  high  rocks, 
at  the  doors  of  their  cliflf  retreats,  sit  sagely  the 
cormorants,  and  meditate  the  passing  Howadji. 
Like  larger  birds  reposing,  shine  the  sharp  sails 
of  boats  near  or  far.  Their  images  strike  deep 
into  the  water  and  tremble  away. 

Then  come  the  girls  and  women  to  the  water- 
side, bearing  jars  upon  their  heads.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  bank  they  walk  erect  and  stately,  profile- 
drawn  against  the  sky.  Bending  and  plashing,  and 
playing  in  the  water,  with  little  jets  of  laugh  that 
would  brightly  flash,  if  we  could  see  them,  they 
fill  their  jars,  and  in  a  long  file  recede  and  disap- 
pear among  the  palms.  Over  the  brown  mud  vil- 
lages the  pigeons  coo  and  fly,  and  hang  by  hun- 
dreds upon  the  clumsy  towers  built  for  them,  and 
a  long  pause  of  sun  and  silence  follows. 

Presently  turbaned  Abraham  with  flowing  gar- 
ment and  snowy  beard,  leaning  upon  his  staflf, 
passes  with  Sarah  along  the  green  path  on  the 
river's  edge  towards  Memphis  and  King  Pharaoh. 
On  the  opposite  desert  lingers  Hagar  with  Ishmael, 
pausing,  and  looking  back. 

The  day  deepens,  calmer  is  the  calm.  It  is  noon, 
and  magnificent  Dendereh  stands  inland  on  the  desert 
edge  of  Libya,  a  temple  of  rare  preservation,  of 
Isis-headed  columns,  with  the  same  portrait  of 
Cleopatra  upon  the  walls — a  temple  of  silence, 
with  dark  chambers  cool  from  the  sun,  and  the 
sculptures  in  cabinet  squares  upon  the  wall.  Let 
it  float  by,  no  more  thap  a  fleetmg  picture  forever. 
It  is  St.  Valentine's  Day,  but  they  are  harvesting 
upon  the  shores,  resting  awhile  now  till  the  sun  is 
sloping.  The  shadeless Libyan  and  Arabian  high- 
lands glare  upon  the  burning  son.  The  slow  Sakias 
sing  and  sigh.  The  palms  are  moveless  as  in  the 
backgrounds  of  old  pictures.  To  our  eyes  it  is 
perpetual  picture  slowly  changing.  The  shore 
lines  melt  into  new  forms,  other,  yet  the  same. 
We  know  not  if  we  wake  or  sleep,  so  dream-like 
exquisite  is  either  sleeping  or  waking. 


The  afternoon  declines  as  we  drift  slowly  under 
Aboofayda  with  a  soft  south  wind.  Its  ciiflb  are 
like  masses  of  old  masonry,  and  wheeling  hawks 
swoop  downward  to  its  sharp,  bold  peaks.  Ducks 
are  oiving  in  the  dark  water  of  its  shadow.  The 
white  radiance  of  the  noon  is  more  rosily  tinged. 
Every  form  is  fairer  in  the  westering  light.  We 
left  Asyoot  yesterday,  at  evening  we  saw  its  many 
minarets  fade  in  the  dark  of  the  hills,  like  the 
strains  of  arabesqued  Arabian  songs  dying  in  the 
twilight,  and  at  dusk  a  solitary  jackal  prowled 
stealthily  along  the  shore.  Joseph's  brethren  pass 
with  camels  and  asses,  to  buy  com  in  Egypt. 
Geese  in  arrowy  flight  pierce  the  profound  repoee 
of  the  sky.  Golden  gloom  gathers  in  the  palm- 
groves.  Among  the  scaled  trunks,  like  colummi 
of  a  temple,  passes  a  group  of  girls  attending  Pha- 
raoh's daughter.  Shall  we  reach  the  shore  before 
her,  and  find  the  young  Moses,  Nile-nursed  with 
the  sweet  sound  of  calmly  flowing  waters,  and  the 
sublime  silence  of  the  sky  ? 

The  sun  sets  far  over  Libya.  He  colors  the 
death  of  the  desert,  as  he  tinsres  the  live  sea  in  his 
setting.  Dark  upon  the  molten  west,  in  waving, 
rounding  lines,  the  fading  flights  of  birds  are  yet 
traced,  seeking  the  rosy  south,  or  following  the 
sun.  The  day  dies  divinely  as  it  lived.  Primeval 
silence  surrounded  us  all  the  time.  What  life  and 
sound  we  saw  and  heard  no  more  janed  the 
silence,  than  the  aurora  lights  the  night.  What 
a  wild  myth  is  wind!  Wind — wind,  what  is 
wind? 

The  dazzling  moon  succeeds,  and  the  night  is 
only  a  day  more  delicate.  A  solitary  phantom 
barque  glides  singing  past — its  sail  as  daric  below 
as  above,  twin-winged  m  air  and  water.  Whither, 
whither,  yeghostly  mariners!  Why  so  smd  your 
singing?  Why  so  languid-weary  the  slow  phnh 
of  oars? 

The  moon  in  rising  glows  over  Antinoe,  under 
whose  palms  we  float,  and  in  the  warm  hush  of  the 
eveninff  we  see  again,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
perfectly,  the  rounded  ripeness  of  those  lips,  the 
divinely  drooping  lid,  the  matted  curls  clinging 
moist  and  close  around  the  head  and  neck---tfae 
very  soul  of  southern  Antinoos  breathed  over  the 
Nile.  The  moon,  striking  the  water,  paves  so 
golden  a  path  to  the  shore  that  imagination  glides 
along  the  dream,  fades  in  Arabia,  and,  gaining  the 
Tigris — for  the  last  time,  incensed  r«EMier ! — pmys 
court  to  the  only  caliph,  and  is  entertained  in  that 
west-winded,  rose-odored  street,  which  the  lores 
and  lovers  of  the  caliph  know. 

— Or  only  the  stars  shine.  Strange  that,  in  m 
land  where  stars  shine  without  the  modesty  of 
mist,  women  veil  their  faces.  Clearly  Mohammed 
received  his  inspired  leaves  in  a  star-screened  eaTe, 
and  not  in  the  full  face  of  heaven.  But  let  him 
still  suspended  be,  for  dimly  glancing  among  the 
palms,  silverly  haloed  by  the  stars  that  lovc3  his 
manger— behold  the  young  child  and  his  mother^ 
with  Joseph  leading  the  ass,  flying  into  the 
land! 

Tarry  under  the  stars  till  morning,  if  yon  will, 
seeing  the  pictures  that  earliest  fancy  saw,  dremm- 
ing  the  dreams  that  make  life  worth  the  living. 
The  midnight  will  be  only  weirder  than  the  nooo, 
not  more  rapt.  Come,  commander,  spread  that 
divan  into  a  bed.  Gallerios  of  fairest  fame  are  doI 
all  Raphaels,  yet  justly  deserve  their  name,  aad  so 
does  our  river  life. 

Good  night,  pacha,  the  day  was  dreamier  than 
your  dreaimest  dream.  ^  j 
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From  iht  Christian  Register. 
THE    FIFTH   GOSPEL. 

Thvre  is  a  class  of  persons  who  profess  not  to 
be  disbelievers  in  the  worship  of  God,  who  are  yet 
very  averse  to  worshipping  Him  in  any  bat  their 
own  way.  Institutions  sanctioned  by  the  support 
of  many  centuries  are  held  to  interfere  with  the 
spontaneousness  of  religious  emotion.  Forms  of 
devotion,  which  at  the  worst  have  been  preserved 
BO  long  only  because  the  ingenuity  of  men  has  been 
able  to  devise  none  that  are  better  on  the  whole, 
are  rejected  as  an  irksome  bondage  on  the  souPs 
aspiration.  These  persons  are  the  avowed  and 
everlasting  advocates  dT  the  spirit  as  against  the 
letter,  not  merely  of  the  spirit  as  greater  than  the 
letter;  and  so  they  would  refuse  to  clothe  the 
spirit  in  any  letter  at  all.  Thev  by  no  means  allow 
themselves  to  be  atheists.  They  would  esteem 
themselves  grossly  injured  if  they  were  called  in- 
fidels. They  make  no  verbal  denial  of  God  or  of 
Christ.  Indeed,  by  a  self-confidence  which  gener- 
ally attends  an  exceptional  position,  or  attitude  of 
dissent,  they  rather  claim  a  monopoly  of  spiritu- 
ality, looking  down  with  contempt  or  compassion 
CD  what  they  call  the  dull  victims  of  superstition, 
or  the  hypocritical  performers  of  a  lie.  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  main  articles  of  their  vaunted 
creed. 

First,  they  believe  in  G^.  But  it  is  a  God 
who  dwells  within  nature,  not  above  it ;  who 
hides  Himself  in  laws  of  attraction,  afiinity,  cause 
and  effect,  growth  and  decay — but  does  not  wield 
them.  He  is  a  God  who  dwells  in  the  light  of  set- 
ting suns,  and  the  poetic  mysteries  of  midnight. 
Now  he  is  beauty ;  then  he  is  intellect ;  then  he 
is  humanity ;  then  he  is  the  universe.  He  is  not 
a  God  to  be  prayed  to,  otherwise  than  as  a  Stoic 
might  pray.  He  is  not  a  God  to  be  confided  in, 
save  as  a  Fatalist  confides  in  Destiny.  He  is  not  a 
€rod  to  be  trusted,  save  as  the  engineer  trusts  in 
the  bolts  and  levers  of  his  machine,  or  the  wrecker 
in  the  tides.  He  is  the  God  of  seasons,  of  splen- 
dors, of  order,  of  instinct,  of  laws — in  one  word,  of 
nature.  Or  rather,  he  is  seasons,  splendor,  order, 
instinct,  law,  nature.  He  is  not  the  Father.  He 
is  the  grand  Somewhat.  He  is  the  glorious  Inane. 
He  is  Proteus.  He  is  Pan.  And  our  believer  is 
a  Pantheist — prayerle^,  self-relying,  stubborn  and 
one  day  or  another  comfortless. 

Secondly,  these  persons  believe  in  Christ.  Not 
believing  m  him  on  historical  grounds,  they  yet 
more  than  others  make  him  an  historical  person- 
age. Jesus  lived  and  died  as  others  of  our  mor- 
t^  race  have  lived  and  died.  He  was  a  Hebrew 
youth  of  unconmion  natural  powers.  His  greatness 
lay  in  his  wisdom ;  his  wisdom  was  the  fruit  of 
bis  virtue ;  his  virtue  resulted  from  his  superior 
self-culture.  Rare  purity  sf  life  gave  him  his 
inaight  into  truth ;  a  fine  human  organization  gave 
him  his  purity  of  life.  Fables  flocked  about  this 
bero  of  a  rude  age,  and  mischievous  myths  con- 
trived to  take  up  his  history  out  of  the  range  of 
ordinary  events.  Dismissing  whatever  has  been 
told  or  written  of  him  which  taxes  wonder  too 
beavily,  transcends  experience,  or  bafiies  explana- 
tion, our  friends  are  ready  to  appropriate  so  much 
of  the  record  as  will  not  disturb  a  dignified  incre- 
dulity nor  impose  the  irksome  restrains  of  authority 
on  any  license  of  speculation.  What  a  Christol- 
ogy  is  this ! 

Another  axtiele  of  their  creed  is  a  belief  in  the 


Christian  Church.  But  the  church  is  beautiful  in 
their  eyes  just  in  proportion  as  it  forgets  its  orig- 
inal constitution.  It  is  venerable,  according  as  it 
denies  its  whole  Past.  It  is  precious,  according  as 
it  repudiates  what  was  committed  by  its  Founder 
to  its  trust.  It  is  interesting,  according  as  it 
refines  away  to  the  vanishing  point  all  tbe  deep, 
strong  lines  that  have  marked  its  limits-.  It  is  re- 
spectable, according  as  it  drops  and  contemns  the 
ordinances  that  were  appointed  by  its  Head  to  be 
the  instruments  of  its  ministry  and  the  body  of  its 
life.  Yet  our  friends  might,  or  they  might  not, 
despise  the  vulgar  name  of  Come  Outers ! 

Scattered  over  the  country,  in  not  very  incon- 
siderable numbers,  are  the  sentimentalists  and 
pseudo-philosophers,  the  theoretic  phalansterians 
and  practical  intensified  individualities,  the  specu- 
lative reformers  and  amateur  poets,  the  dismal 
young  men  that  account  for  professional  failures  by 
the  enormous  un-harmonies  of  a  false  and  abnormal 
society,  and  the  "  impressible"  maidens — who  pro- 
fess the  profoundly  spiritual  system,  of  which  the 
above  is  a  hasty  outline.  We  beg  their  pardon  (as 
well  as  our  readers*)  for  calling  it  a  system.  They 
would  recoil  from  that  word  as  the  total  fallacy, 
the  final  abomination.  We  ought  to  say  the  unsys- 
tem.  They  are  a  portion  of  mortal  discipline,  that 
should  undoubtedly  be  borne  cheerfully,  with  forti- 
tude and  resignation.  Until  it  shall  please  Provi- 
dence to  grant  them  modesty,  piety  and  sense,  or,  we 
were  about  to  say,  aAer  a  venerable  Boston  minister 
of  old  time,  praying  for  rulers  of  bad  politics,  "  gen- 
tly remove  them  by  death,"  it  becomes  all  good  Chris- 
tians to  be  patient  under  them  as  with  unseasonable 
vivacity,  or  corns.  Their  dialect  is  Carlylese. 
Their  object  is  the  infinite.  They  are  always  in 
pursuit  of  their  "  sphere,"  and  when  not  most  un- 
reasonably happy  in  bringing  nothing  to  pass,  they 
are  romantically  miserable  Micawbers,  because 
nothing  has  *'  turned  up."  They  embitter  the  dis- 
content of  their  idleness  by  railing  at  the  hum- 
drum world  that  goes  about  its  business.  They 
aggravate  the  emptiness  of  unbelief,  by  railing  at 
faith.  They  remedy  the  general  irreli^ion,  by 
dropping  prayer  altogether.  They  relieve  the 
ennui  of  the  week,  by  being  specially  and  scrupu- 
lously vacant  on  the  Sabbath.  An  Emersonian 
lecture  is  the  gospel  of  to-day.  Nothing  will  do 
for  worship  but  the  woods.  And  a  clump  of  hem- 
lock trees  is  the  only  respectable  church. 

It  is  a  transition  stage.  Some  men  ilnd  women 
are  a  long  time,  to  be  sure,  in  getting  through  it. 
But  a  great  many,  as  their  minds  ripen,  as  their 
characters  consolidate,  as  their  survey  gains 
breadth,  their  souls  depth,  and  their  experience 
proportion,  look  back  upon  it  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
shame,  if  not  remorse.  At  any  rate,  they  are  glad 
and  grateful  to  escape  from  its  morbid  conceits,  and 
to  come  out  into  the  healthy  liberty  of  an  evangel- 
ical faith.  With  a  certain  period  in  the  history 
of  the  mind  there  comes  a  notion  that  it  is  smart  to 
be  a  little  sceptical.  Half-grown  intellects  suppose 
that  the  more  doubts  they  can  raise,  the  finer  their 
understanding,  and  the  more  comprehensive  their 
spirit.  They  affect  to  be  prophets  of  things  as 
they  should  be,  by  complaining  of  things  as  thev 
are.  They  fancy  it  is  noble  and  generous  to  talk 
superciliously,  of  *' conventional  rules,"  "rigid 
forms,"  "narrow  prejudices."  Let  them  have 
their  talk  out ;  it  is  a  hltle  stale  and  flat,  but  when 
it  is  over,  it  is  over  for  good.  Newly  fledged 
birds  must  make  a  few  foolish  sallies  into  the  air. 
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B7  and  bye  they  poiee  themteWes  on  a  steadier 
wing,  and  gain  a  firmer  flight. 

After  all,  the  world  must  come  back  to  the  old, 
everlasting  gospel.  There  is  no  abiding,  satisfy- 
ing comfort,  beyond  its  benignant  fold.  The  ripest 
wisdom  comes  back,  in  the  spirit  of  a  little  child, 
to  Bethlehem.  All  feet  roust  be  weary  till  they 
turn  and  travel  towards  Calvary.  The  end  of  all 
the  loftiest  research,  like  the  beginning,  is  &ith  in 
the  divine  Son  of  God.  Let  the  young  woman 
take  up  the  solemn  burdens  of  wife  and  mother, 
and  the  poor,  flimsy  gossamer  of  aesthetic  fancies, 
or  the  old  maxims  of  natural  religion,  suffice  no 
longer ;  she  must  lay  her  beating  temples,  and  rest 
her  aching  heart,  on  the  bosom  of  her  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  She  must  consecrate  the  living  child,  or 
commend  the  dying  one,  to  him  who  is  Mediator, 
Interoesssor,  Redeemer,  and  who  has  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light.  Let  the  earnest  man 
strive  with  calamity,  with  temptation,  with  hard, 
resisting  realities ;  let  the  life  of  his  aflfections 
meantime  deepen,  and  the  mysteries  of  Heaven 
draw  near  and  break  in  upon  the  order  and  security 
of  his  home ;  and  unless  a  wild,  or  obstinate,  or 
thoughtless  habit  of  unbeneving  speculations  has 
drifted  him  into  latitudes  too  far  away  from  peace 
to  admit  of  return,  he  will  find  that  discipleship  to 
Christ  is  his  manliest  dignity,  devout  conviction  of 
sinful  dependence  the  acutest  philosophy,  humble 
leaning  on  the  Father *s  love  the  noblest  courage, 
and  faith  in  the  Cross  the  most  blessed  secunty 
of  the  spirit. 

From  FraMr't  lOaguine. 
GRAVES  BY  THB   SEA-SIDE. 
THB  OEMETERT. 

What  say  the  brown  leaves  gently  falling  ? 

Here  lie  the  blest. 
What  say  the  breexes  softly  sighing  ? 

They  are  at  rest 
What  say  the  restless  waves  bdow  them  ? 

Keen  was  the  fight 
What  say  the  bold  rooks  upward  towering  ? 

Faith  was  their  might 
What  say  the  purple  flowerets  glowing  ? 

Bravely  they  bled. 
What  say  the  bright  skies  spreading  o'er  them  ? 

Home  for  the  deed. 

THB  GRAVB  OP  THE  SHIPWaXCKED. 

We  leave  thee  here  alone, 
With  none  to  weep  and  moan; 

Stranger,  o*er  thy  sad  doom, 
Save  the  roarine  billow, 
Thy  oold  death4>ed's  pillow, 

And  the  night's  dreary  gloom! 

We  found  thee  on  our  shore; 
And  thy  rigid  features  bore 

D€»ith*s  pale  well-known  seat 
The  wind  howled  o*er  thee, 
The  crow's  beak  touched  thee; 

Bat  thou  could'st  not  feeL 

Unknown  to  us  thy  former  tale; 
Nought  was  tiiere  on  thy  visage  pale 

Of  glory  or  of  shame. 
In  silenoe  we  interr'd  thee; 
Sadly  we  have  given  thee 

A  grave  without  a  name! 

Perhaps  some  dear  ones  watch  afiir, 
B'en  by  the  light  of  evening  star, 

To  welcome  thee  with  gladness. 
And  they  look  and  say,  **  To-morrow," 
3HI  their  ^es  grow  dim  with  sorrow. 

And  hope  is  lost  in  sadness. 


Afflicted  ones,  lift  up  your  eyes, 
His  home  is  there,  above  the  skies. 

What  sleeps  In  dust  U  dust 
But  one  there  is,  mighty  to  save. 
Who  watches  o'er  his  lonely  grave; 

In  him  put  ye  your  trust 

THB  idiot's  GBAVK. 

And  would  you  know  why  thistles  grow 

Upon  this  weed^lad  grave  ? 
And  why  'tis  placed  where  north  winds 

And  green  boughs  never  wave  ? 
She  was  a  sickly  orphan  child 

Who  sleeps  benes^  this  stone; 
Helpless  and  weak,  this  maiden  mild 

Stood  in  the  world  alone. 

An  idiot  girl!  she  was  alone 

In  solitude  complete; 
For  e'en  'mongst  children  there  was  none 

^0  make  her  blank  path  sweet 
And  so  she  wandered  by  the  sea. 

And  listened  to  the  wind. 
And  Joined  in  its  wild  melody. 

Singing  with  vacant  mind. 

A  burden  was  she  to  the  poor. 

Who  sometimes  gave  her  bread; 
Or  let  her  sleep  within  their  door. 

Half  wishing  she  were  dead. 
They  made  her  at  her  needle  ply. 

But  much  she  lacked  skill; 
And  her  fingers  moved  wearily. 

The  irksome  task  to  fill. 

**  I  will  not  come  again,"  she  said. 

One  morning  as  she  went ; 
And  by  the  sea-side  onward  sped. 

Till  her  slight  strength  was  spent 
Hour  after  hour  passed  swiftly  l^, 

Tet  she  returned  not 
At  night — her  senseless  fhime  to  lie 

In  the  rough  peasant's  cot 

A  fisher,  passing  the  next  day. 

Espied  her  on  the  sand; 
At  eve  returning  the  same  way, 

Sdll  saw  her  on  the  strand. 
The  calm  tide  had  washed  over 

Her  body  as  it  lay; 
But  the  hapless  idiot  rover 

Besisted  not  its  sway. 

Now  on  that  cold  and  pallid  fiice 

A  smile  of  heaven  was  seen ; 
There  was^  no  longer  any  trace 

Of  the  lorn  wretch  she  'd  been. 
Doubtless  her  mind  had  seen  the  light 

As  her  worn  spirit  fied ; 
And  on  her  lone  and  darksome  night 

Her  God  his  ray  had  shed. 

THB  baby's  QBAVE. 

One  Sunday  at  the  font,  sweet  babe,  the  next  we  laid 

thee  here; 
We  wore  no  moumfhl  black  fbr  thee,  we  shed  no  bitter 

tear; 
The  white  waves  dsachig  gladly,  and  the  birds  witk 

songs  so  gay. 
They  wished  to  make  ns  understand  it  was  a  ftstivts 

day. 

The  genUe  shepherd  bent  his  gate  upon  his  wander- 
ing sheep; 
THthin  ma  arms  he  took  that  lamb;  "Nay,  mother. 


Around  the 


do  not  weep; 
1  the  ean 
with  me. 


t  weep; 
earthly 


ftld  are  wolves,  but  he  is 


Shall  he  not  come  ?"-43he  smiled  and  said,  *<  With 
thee,  good  Lord,  with  the^  fL  k 
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Prom  tbt  SpeeUKMT,  22  Feb. 
AUSTRIA   BESURGENS. 

Austria  is  reestablishing  an  empire,  and  extend- 
ing it  until  it  shall  reach  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Atlantic;  and 
Lord  Palmerston  is  in  activity :  a  junction  of  events 
not  a  little  alarming  for  the  cause  of  peace  and 
progress. 

The  most  obvious  result  of  the  Dresden  Confer* 
enoe  is,  to  set  up  the  Germanic  Confederation' and 
the  old  Diet,  with  a  wider  and  stronger  grasp ; 
Austria  being  still  paramount.  The  confederation 
is  to  take  in,  not  only  German  states,  but  also  the 
states  not  German  pertaining  to  the  coafederated 
powers — ^that  is,  Hungary  with  the  Sclavonian  and 
Adriatic  provinces,  and  the  Lombardo^Venetian 
kingdom.  This  is  to  reconsoUdate  the  Austrian 
Empire  under  the  guarantee  of  the  entire  German 
Confederation.  Eiush  section  of  German  royalty 
brings  its  whole  resources  to  tiie  common  stock, 
but  the  proportion  of  gain  to  each  is  very  difierent. 
The  smaller  states  are  proportionately  smaller  than 
they  have  ever  been,  and  the  next  step  will  be  to 
absorb  some  of  those  private  sovereign  estates  into 
one  or  other  of  the  larger  powers.  The  Prussian 
king  regains  his  place  in  the  Diet,  with  nominally 
augmented  influence;  but  he  has  exchanged  the 
confidence,  the  aflfection,  and  support  of  his  people, 
which  might  have  raised  him  to  be  the  leading  man 
in  continental  Europe,  fur  a  fallacious  promotion 
amongst  its  ^'legitimate"  princes:  we  can  only 
estimate  his  loss  by  seeing  the  overwhelming  gain 
of  A  ustria.  The  two  secondary  powers  of  Bavaria 
and  Saxony  will  acquire  a  support  against  Prussin, 
of  whom  they  were  jealous ;  the  kings  aequiie  an 
enormous  guarantee  against  their  own  subjects; 
and,  if  they  behave  th^nselves  as  faiihful  lieuten- 
ants of  Austria,  they  may  hereaAer  be  paid  by 
being  allowed  to  absorb  the  smaller  slates.  Hence- 
forward, their  hopes  will  depend  on  their  being 
^ithful  lieutenants  to  the  power  paramount. 

With  respect  to  Austria,  the  territorial  consoli- 
dation is  the  smallest  part  of  her  gain.  She  ac- 
quires not  only  the  aforesaid  lieutenants,  but  also 
the  absolute  right  to  the  power  of  using  the  troops 
of  the  confederation  against  any  part  of  her  vast 
dominions;  in  other  words,  while  she  can  lend 
Italian  and  Hungarian  troops  to  Saxony  or  Bavaria, 
even  as  she  lent  troops  to  the  petty  Elector  of 
Hease-Cassel,  she  can  turn  the  troops  of  **  Ger- 
many'' upon  Hungary  or  Italy ;  that  is,  the  em- 
peror and  his  cabinet,  sitting  in  Vienna,  have  ac- 
quired the  formal  right  to  turn  Austria  upon 
Germany,  and  Grerraany  upon  Austria,  at  pleasure. 
History  has  never  yet,  perhaps,  exhibited  the  com- 
bination of  a  power  so  vast  with  one  so  manageable 
to  the  hand. 

What  are  the  other  states  of  Europe  doing  ? — 
Of  that  we  know  nothing.  We  do  not  know  even 
what  England  is  doing.  It  seems,  however,  that 
Lord  Padmerston  is  taking  some  part  in  these 
*'  transaciiuos" — that  is  the  official,  neutral,  color- 
less phrase ;  and  that  he  is  entering  protests  and 
caveats.  Now  we  have  before  witnessed  this  sort 
of  activity  on  Lord  Palmerston 's  part,  and  the  past 
has  made  us  regard  it  as  a  portent  ominous  for  the 
peace  and  liberty  of  Europe.  We  have  seen  him 
lecture  Austria  about  her  treatment  of  the  Italian 
provinces,  with  a  great  parade  of**  spirit:"  it  was 
well  understood  that  Austria  at  that  time  would 
gladly  have  accepted  the  good  ofiices  of  England ; 
and  iif  our  foreign  secretary  had  been  less  the- 


atrioally  "  libenl,"  and  more  justly  practical,  the 
good  offices  of  England  might  really  have  secured 
a  decided  step  for  oonstitutionaliem  in  Italy ;  but 
Lord  Palmerston  blustered,  Austria  took  ofienee, 
Italy  exceeded  her  powers,  and  the  upshot  is,  that 
the  giant  grasp  of  **  the  Slraneer"  is  locked  on 
luly  with  redoubled  force.  We  have  uniformly 
seen  similar  effects — uniformly  seen  one  of  the 
cleverest  diplomatists  in  Europe  so  contrive,  that 
the  result  has  been  the  very  opposite  of  that  for 
which  he  professed  to  work.  He  *<  protested"  on 
behalf  of  Hungary,  and  Hun^rary  was  reconquered ; 
he  **  sympathized"  with  Sicily,  whereby  Sicily 
was  drawn  out  to  rebel,  and  was  easily  subdued  ; 
he  sent  Lord  Minto  to  encourage  Italy,  and  Italy  is 
where  we  see  her,  parted  between  Austria  and 
Naples  and  the  tools  of  either :  Lord  Minto,  by  the 
by,  was  also  to  effect  an  understanding  with  thi» 
Pope  on  behalf  of  England,  and  we  have  the 
present  wretched  fracas.  Lord  Palmerston  made 
an  appearance  of  standing  up  for  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,  and  ultimately  he  backs  Denmark.  Li 
Greece  he  took  measures,  high-handed  but  we  can- 
not say  high-minded,  to  strengthen  **  British  influ- 
ence," and  British  influence  is  eflfeotually  driven 
forth.  It  is  alwajrs  the  same.  He  protests  and 
lectures  in  the  most  liberal  sense,  and  the  result 
is  ever  absolutist.  We  learn  from  the  Mimover 
GaxeUe  that  he  is  now  interfering  :  he  has  sent  & 
note  to  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  remind- 
ing them  that  the  settlement  of  Europe  in  1815 
was  pot  e&oted  by  the  sole  spootaneous  concur- 
rence of  the  German  princes  alone,  and  that  it  was 
one  principle  of  that  settlement  to  include  in  the 
German  confederation  only  German  States ;  and  he 
asks  for  explanations.  Are  we  wrong  in  regarding 
this  proceeding  as  a  portent  that  the  Austrian 
scheme  will  be  carried  out? 

There  are  other  oiroumstanoes  of  great  suspicion. 
The  journals  who  adhere  to  Downing  Street  are 
taking  the  lead  in  denouncing  the  scheme,  and  in 
presuming  that  it  will  fail.  The  only  whig  paper 
treats  this  result  as  a  disappointment  to  those  or^ 
gans  of  the  press  here  which  stood  by  our  '*  an- 
cient ally;"  and  we  are  to  understand  that  the 
Austrian  policy  in  England  is  anti-ministerial. 
Is  it  so  ?  The  journal  Uiat  has  attached  itself  to 
the  Foreign  Office  throws  doubt  on  the  accomplish^ 
ment  of  the  scheme.  We  are  thus  to  suppose  that 
the  ministerial  policy  is  opposed  to  Austria,  and 
that  the  dpposition  will  be  successful ;  and  by  cre- 
ating that  impression  abroad,  the  doubts  or  fears 
of  the  English  public  are  to  be  disarmed.  A  pre- 
sumption is  also  thrown  out  that  France  will  resist 
this  encroachment  of  Austria ;  now  who  knows  any 
such  thing  1  The  idea  is  prevalent  in  this  country » 
that  the  prince  president,  from  whom  the  National 
Assembly  withholds  money,  finds  aid  elsewhere, 
and  is  not  adverse  to  Russian  influence. 

Another  remarkable  sign  in  the  horizon  is  the 
contumacy  of  the  Egyptian  pacha  against  his  mas- 
ter the  sultan ;  ,who  is  now  threatened  on  every 
side— -by  Austrian  encroachmeat,  by  the  insidious 
turbulencies  of  Pansclavonian  Greece,  by  the  old- 
standing  march  of  Russia,  and  by  the  new  in«iaee 
in  Fgvpt.  Turkey,  alas  for  her!  is  the  'fiiithfUl 
ally  of  England ;  and  of  course  Lord  Palmerston 
will  **  protest"  on  her  behalf. 

But  there  is  a  greater  one  than  Austria  in  all 
these  movements ;  Russia  has  been  the  sustainer 
and  prompter  of  Austrian  counsels  and  action* 
throughout.  Her  share  in  these  latest  **  tt  ansae* 
tions"  we  do  not  know;  we  see  that  there  is  s 
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oonspiraoy  somewhere,  and  that  a  new  partition  of 
Europe  is  going  forward ;  we  do  not  know  the  re- 
lation of  the  European  governments  to  each  other — 
.  we  do  not  know  who  are  antagonists,  who  accom- 
plices, and  shall  not  know  until  the  scheme  is 
consummated.  We  see  that  Lord  Palmerston*s 
protesting  note  was  written  nearly  three  months 
ago— has  he  had  any  explanations  since  t  So  far 
as  appears  to  the  world,  the  intervening  time  has 
only  served  to  develop  the  Austrian  project. 

The  ablest  jockey  will  sometimes  run  a  race  not 
to  win ;  the  ablest  accomplice  of  the  swell  mob  is 
chosen  to  play  the  part  of  indignant  rescuer.  We 
have  seen,  in  large  works  of  carpentry,  one  man 
striking  with  his  hammer  at  a  post,  while  another 
looked  like  an  opponent,  for  he  struck  on  the  op- 
posite side ;  the  one  was  driving  in  the  nail,  the 
other  clenching  it. 


From  tbe  Specutor,  Week  ending  22  Feb. 

Austria,  continues  to  augment  the  number  of 
regiments  in  the  provinces  of  Lombardy  and  Ven- 
ice ;  the  reason  assigned  is  the  reestablishment  of 
**  order''  in  Germany,  and  the  claims  of  the  Ger- 
man populations  to  be  relieved  from  the  quartering 
of  regiments  moved  thither  from  Italy.  This 
would  be  more  plausible  if  it  did  not  happen  too 
that  Austrian  troops  are  concentrated  on  the  Ticino, 
military  hospitals  and  magazines  established  at 
Pavia,  while  the  official  newspaper  at  Vienna  de- 
nounces the  *' revolutionary''  proceedings  of  the 
Sardinian  government  as  amounting  to  a  casus 
helH. 

In  the  direction  of  Switzerland  a  still  more  un- 
equivocal demonstration  is  about  to  be  made. 
Austria  and  Prussia  propose  to  abrogate  all  the 
recent  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Helvetic 
Confederation,  and  to  reestablish  Prussia  in  the 
possession  of  the  principality  of  Neufchatel.  These 
measures  are  to  be  effected  by  a  federal  army  of 
occupation,  to  which  Austria  and  Prussia  will  fur- 
nish contingents  of  35,000  men  each,  Bavaria  and 
Wiirtemberg  one  of  20,000,  and  the  other  (German 
states  one  of  10,000. 

Of  some  importance  as  connected  with  the  move- 
ments is  an  intimation  in  the  Austrian  Correspond- 
ence,  that  Austria  and  Prussia  contemplate  the 
establishment  of  a  military  line  extend mg  from 
Rastadt  to  Dusseldorf,  of  which  Frankfurt  and 
Mayence  are  to  be  the  central  points.  The  Sar- 
dinian frontier  is  menaced ;  the  occupation  of 
Switzerland  is  decreed ;  and  a  military  cordon  is  to 
be  drawn  along  the  Rhine,  from  the  Danube  to  the 
North  Sea,  to  mark  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  monarchical  countries  of  Europe  and 
those  which  their  princes  abandon  to  popular  forms 
of  government.  The  resusciuted  holy  aUiance 
will  tolerate  no  popular  encroachments  east  of  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ems. 

The  constitutional  states  have  at  last  taken  the 
alarm.  Sardinia  and  Switzerland  can  do  little 
more  than  express  their  fears.  The  French  gov- 
ernment have  protested  against  tbe  admission  of 
the  Hungarian,  Sclavonic,  and  Italian  possessions 
of  Austria  into  the  Germanic  confederation,  on 
the  ground  that  the  confederation  was  established 
in  1815  by  the  great  European  Powers  in  congress, 
and  can  only  be  abrogated  or  changed  by  their  joint 
consent.  Considerable  reinforcements  are  also  said 
to  have  been  sent  by  the  Toulon  steamers  to  Rome, 
with  a  view  to  put  the  French  army  there  again  on 


a  war  footing.    Lord  Palmerston  too  has  taken  the 
field  wixh  a  protest. 


From  the  Dallj  News,  20  Feb. 

We  have  been  all  along  for  resistance,  moral 
resistance,  to  the  advance  of  the  military  and  des- 
potic principle,  and  of  the  powers  which  upheld  it. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  might  have  rescued 
Sicily,  and  might  have  saved  Rome.  Had  we 
done  so,  we  should  not  have  Wiseman  and  Cullen 
strangling  us  at  home,  and  we  should  not  now  be 
entenng  protests  against  Austrians  swallowing 
Italy  into  a  new  German  empire.  We  did  nooe 
of  these  things,  however.  We  allowed  Italy  to  be 
reconquered  and  its  liberties  to  be  extinguished.  In 
Grermany  we  took  no  active  or  efficient  part  on  be- 
half of  the  constitutional  states  against  the  despotic 
ones.  We  silently  assisted  and  applauded  the 
progress  of  that  reaction  which  has  swept  constitu- 
tional government  from  Europe  ;  and,  having  done 
so,  there  is  no  longer  a  policy  or  a  necessity  ror  our 
cavilling  and  quarrelling  with  the  mass  of  allied 
despotism,  that  new  holy  alliance,  which  we  per- 
mitted to  be  formed. 

That  triple  alliance  of  despots  may,  indeed,  not 
love  us,  or  may  not  regard  England  with  afieotioa 
or  its  freedom  with  equanimity.  It  will,  probably, 
increase  towards  our  merchants  the  severity  of 
fiscal  prohibition,  and  towards  our  travellers  the 
suspicion  of  the  police.  But  it  will  not  make  war 
upon  England,  or  provoke  it.  The  despotic  alli- 
ance is  now  master  of  Europe.  We  have  not 
interfered  to  prevent  it  obtaining  that  mastery,  and 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  now  not  to  interfere  with 
their  retention  of  it.  Retain  it  long  they  cannot. 
For  military  governments  can  found  nothing.  The 
people  of  Germany  and  the  people  of  Italy  will 
watch  the  opportunity  to  emancipate  themselves. 
But  in  the  mean  time  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  remain 
passive  spectators  of  events,  which  we  cannot  hast- 
en and  cannot  control. 

Of  all  the  absurdities  that  we  could  possibly  com- 
mit, the  greatest  would  certainly  be  that  of  keeping 
up  armaments  in  maritime  or  militarv  force,  vfhvm 
we  otherwise  did  not  require,  merely  because  of  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  continent.  The  conti- 
nent has  nothing  to  say  to  us,  nor  we  to  the  conti- 
nent. Amidst  the  millions  of  armed  men  that  are 
now  eating  up  the  produce  of  Europe,  any  httle 
army  that  Britain  could  employ  would  be  but  an 
insignificant  detachment.  Let  us  avoid  all  contact, 
and  their  rulers  can  have  no  cause  of  quarrel 
with  us. 

The  cause  that  is  now  alleged  for  entangling 
England  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  is  that  Austria, 
our  pet  Austria,  has  had  the  audacity  to  propose 
including  Lombardy  in  the  Grcrmanic  Empire. 
Now,  what  on  earth  is  it  to  us,  whether  she  does 
or  not!  Austria  is  mistress  of  Lombardy,  and  the 
Times  tells  us  she  has  a  le^timate  right  to  be  so. 
If  so,  can  it  prevent  Austria  from  concluding  a 
treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  between 
two  portions  of  her  own  dominions  ?  O,  but, 
argues  the  TimeSy  what  we  object  to  is,  that  Lom- 
bardy should  form  part  of  the  same  vast  empire 
with  Prussia.  But  what  has  the  J^mes  been  ham- 
mering at  for  the  last  two  years  but  to  solder  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  into  one,  to  ^et  Prussia  to  fling 
away  her  liberal  aims  and  constitutional  tendencies, 
in  order  to  unite  with  Austria  on  the  principle  of 
one  federal  despotism  ?    This  accomplished,  as  it 
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has  been  accomplished  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Times,  does  it  not  instantly  follow  that  to  all  pur- 
poses of  military  strength  and  political  alliance 
Lombardy  and  Brandenburg  are  onel  Perma- 
nently one  they  are  not,  and  never  can  bo,  for  this 
ffood  reason,  that  Prussia  and  Austria  with  such 
diTergent  interest  never  can  be  one.  The  uniting 
them  in  the  bonds  of  a  federation  is  merely  so 
much  waste  paper,  for  such  federation  can  never, 
in  the  event  of  an  European  war,  noake  two  such 
great  powers  feel  identicollv  or  act  fraternally. 
The  force  of  parchment  will  never  tie  Buda,  Milan, 
and  Berlin  together.  The  project  is  as  idle  as  the 
Abbe  St.  Pierre's  notion  of  universal  peace. 

We  can  see,  therefore,  no  cause  for  England  in- 
terfering in  anything  that  it  may  please  the  good 
people  at  Frankfort  to  devise  touching  the  connec- 
tion of  North  Italy  with  Grermany.  Italy  can 
never  reach  a  normal,  a  happy,  or  free  state,  till 
the  Austrians  are  kicked  out  of  it.  And  the  more 
injustice  they  work,  the  more  tyranny  they  inflict, 
the  surer  and  the  sooner  will  that  day  come.  The 
including  Lombardy  amongst  the  circles  of  the 
German  empire  will  but  add  to  the  numbers  of 
foreign  faces  and  masters  who  lord  it  in  the  streets 
and  offices  of  Italian  states.  And  that,  instead  of 
giving  strength,  will  but  add  weakness  to  the 
fragile  state  of  Austrian  supremacy. 

The  French  may  feel  nettled  at  this,  and  may 
remonstrate,  if  it  so  please  them.  But  we  main- 
tain that  England,  especially  after  the  quiet  and 
sabmissive  part  England  has  played  of  late,  has  no 
claim  nor  right  now  to  become  remonstrant. 
Neither  do  we  see  that  John  Bull  can  be  called 
npon  to  pay  one  more  pound  to  the  sum  of  military 
estimates,  because  it  pleases  Prince  Schwaxzenberg 
that  Lombardy  should  appear  as  part  of  the  Grer- 
man  confederation  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Alma- 
nac of  Gotha. 

From  the  SpecUior,  22  Feb. 
The  clergy  reserves  in  Canada,  so  long  the  bane 
of  that  province,  have  at  last  been  resigned  to  the 
nncontroUed  disposal  of  the  local  legislature.  Earl 
Ghrey  takes  care,  however,  that  there  shall  be  no 
mistake  as  to  the  temper  in  which  he  performs  this 
act  of  justice.  In  the  despatch  which  conveys  to 
Lord  Elgin  the  intimation  of  the  final  decision  of 
the  imperial  ministers  on  this  point,  the  governor- 
general  is  earnestly  requested  to  '*  further  inform 
&ie  House  of  Assembly,"  that  '*  her  majesty's  serv- 
ants greatly  regret  that  a  subject  of  so  much  diffi- 
culty as  the  clergv  reserves  should  have  again  been 
brought  under  discussion."  Moli^re's  heroes, 
when  they  are  cudgelled  into  doing  something  they 
dislike,  do  it  with  a  smirk,  as  if  it  were  matter  of 
choice ;  but  Earl  Grey  makes  a  wry  face  to  express 
the  strength  of  the  obstinacy  that  has  been  drubbed 
out  of  hira.  Lord  Grey  states  that  the  question 
of  the  clergy  reserves,  '*  is  one  so  exclusively  affect- 
ing the  people  of  Canada,  that  its  decision  ought 
not  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  provincial  legisla^ 
tore ;"  and  alleges  that  this  is  *'  the  principle  on 
which  her  majesty's  government  have  always  held 
that  the  government  of  Canada  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted." **  Always  since  the  rebellion,"  he  should 
have  aaid.  The  moral  of  this  and  all  other  con- 
cessions to  the  Canadians  is,  that  colonists  may  get 
anything  from  the  Colonial  Office  provided  that  they 
can  only  frighten  it.  Might  is  right  in  Downing 
Street.  It  ia  for  the  advantage  of  the  colonies, 
though  not  exactly  for  the  honor  of  the  mother- 
eoontry,  that  this  should  be  known. 


From  the  Exaroioer,  23Fabk 
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Wb  all  know  the  fable  of  the  monkey,  the  cat, 
and  the  roasted  chestnuts,  and  there  are  few  who 
have  not  seen  illustrations  of  it,  both  in  private  and 
political  life ;  but  we  doubt  if  the  farce  has  ever 
been  more  impudently  played  than  at  this  moment 
by  Russia,  with  Austria  and  the  free  states  of  con- 
tinental Europe.  And  then  the  loud  purrings  and 
valiant  tail-waggings  of  that  full-grown  tabby, 
Schwartzenberg !  iust  as  if  the  fun  were  all  his 
own.  Poor  puss  .*  how  long  will  it  be  before  we 
hear  it  wailing  its  burnt  paws? 

When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  issued  his  mani- 
festo previous  to  making  war  on  Hungary,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  determination  to  restore 
order  m  Europe,  it  was  evident  enough  that  his 
intention  was  to  strangle  liberty  wherever  he  could 
reach  it.  Hungary  subdued,  and  Austria  restored 
to  tlie  sham  semblance  of  integrity  which  suited  the 
views  of  Russia,  he  was  now  enabled  to  carry  on 
the  crusade  against  human  liberty  so  auspiciously 
began.  Some  symptoms  of  adhesion  to  the  tabooed 
doctrines  having  broken  out  in  Prussia,  that  power 
was  to  be  the  second  victim ;  and  Austria  was  to 
play  the  executioner,  Russia  promising  to  protect 
her  rear  from  the  attacks  of  domestic  foes.  But 
Prussia,  placed  in  a  false  position  by  the  ambition, 
treachery,  and  weakness  of  her  sovereign,  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  contest  without  a  blow. 
She  was  uAable  to  rest  on  justice  for  support,  and 
unwilling  to  trust  herself  to  popular  enthusiasm  for 
protection.  But  to  have  conquered  and  humiliated 
Prussia  was  not  sufficient.  Prussia  hmi  only  flirted 
with  liberty,  but  some  of  the  smaller  states  had 
fallen  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  while  the  neigh- 
boring countries  of  Switzerland  and  Piedmont  bad 
positively  wedded  '*  for  better  or  worse"  into  that 
equivocal  family.  To  break  off  the  wooing  with 
the  smaller  states,  and  to  divorce  Switzerland  and 
Piedmont,  is  a  task  still  to  be  accomplished.  With 
the  smaller  states  of  Germany  the  Congress  of 
Dresden  will  find  a  means  of  dealing ;  and  now 
that  the  influence  of  Prussia  has  been  crushed  by 
her  self-degradation,  the  rest  of  the  arrangement 
will  involve  no  great  difficulty.  The  bad  faith  ot 
most  of  the  petty  princes,  and  the  real  difficulties 
which  exist  in  discovering  any  form  of  confederat- 
ive  government,  which,  while  it  confers  sufficient 
strength  on  the  central  executive  power,  shall  leave 
a  due  share  of  independence  to  its  individual  mem- 
bers, will  probably  more  than  suffice  to  enable 
Austria  to  effect  an  arbitrary  settlement,  and  to 
subject  all  Germany  to  as  dull  and  hopeless  a  des- 
potism as  Russia  herself  could  devise. 

In  the  mean  time  dispositions  are  already  made 
for  further  efforts.  Austria  has  marched  her  troops 
into  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  occupied  im- 
portant strategetic  points.  Hamburgh  and  the  sea- 
ports of  Holstein  are  in  her  hands,  Radstadt  is 
about  to  receive  a  strong  garrison,  and  the  fortresses 
of  the  Rhine  are  fully  manned.  A  large  army  of 
Austrians  and  Prussians  are  about  to  be  collected 
on  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  ;  no  less  than  forty 
thousand  Austrians  are  concentrated  along  the 
borders  of  Piedmont ;  while  the  official  organs  of 
the  Austrian  ministry  have  already  protested 
strongly  that  such  nests  of  revolution  as  these  two 
countries  have  become  ought  no  lonser  to  be  suf- 
fered to  exist  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  The 
opinion  has  been  even  openly  expressed  that  mea»- 
ures  most  be  taken  to  reduce  them  to  the  Russian 
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standard  of  soand  gorernroent,  and  poor,  greedy 
Prussia  is  inveigled  into  the  crusade  by  the  promise 
that  Neufchatel  shall  be  again  compelled  to  recog- 
nize her  sovereignty  and  obey  her  will. 

Nor  has  Austria  been  negligent  of  her  own 
interests  while  obeying  the  behests  of  her  master. 
The  plan  to  which  we  have  so  often  alluded  of 
uniting  the  non-German  provinces  of  Austria  to  the 
German  confederation,  is  said  to  have  been  assented 
to  by  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
adoption. 

But  at  last  the  French,  startled  in  the  midst  of 
their  own  petty  and  contemptible  quarrels  by  tlie 
magnitude  of  the  danger,  begin  to  show  symptoms 
of  fear,  which  it  is  jus|  probable  may  yet  grow  to 
energetic  opposition.  *  This  is  but  a  chance,  how- 
ever. There  was  a  time  when  an  insolent  look 
from  Austria  would  have  stilled  every  trace  of 
intestine  feud  in  France,  and  united  all  lier  parties. 
But  it  is  now  by  no  means  certain  that  we  may  not 
find  in  Frenchmen  the  allies  and  well-wishers  of 
the  oldest  foe  of  France.  Will  legitimist  and 
Romanist  be  patriot  enough  to  reject  the  trimnph 
of  absolutist  and  Jesuitical  Austriat  Will  Orleanist 
contend  against  the  so-called  restorers  of  order,  the 
enemies  of  anarchy,  whose  influence  might  again 
open  out  to  him  the  road  to  place  and  power, 
who  will  answer  for  Bonapartist  daaded  by 
specious  promises  of  imperial  glory,  and  revenge 
on  jferfide  Albion  f  And  who  will  doubt  that  sans- 
culoUe,  true  to  his  principles,  would  jgladly  take 
part  in  any  kind  of  warlike  crusade  that  might 
promise  to  furnish  himself  in  the  confusion  with 
somebody's  else's  cuhtte  gratis  ?  England,  indeed, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  protested  some  time 
ago ;  and  tried,  though  in  vain,  to  arouse  the 
attention  of  France  to  the  approaching  danser. 
That  protest  has. since  been  again  repeated.  But 
England  is  not  in  a  condition  to  resort  with  due 
efi^t  to  such  remonstrances*.  She  is  too  busy 
with  her  own  affairs  to  lay  any  wholesome  '*  pres- 
sure from  without*'  on  the  minister  charged  with 
her  foreign  policy;  and  to  act  with  energy  is 
therefore  not  within  his  power,  however  much  he 
may  desire  it. 

The  TimeSy  appearing  to  censure  Austria  that  it 
may  better  advocate  the  cause  it  pretends  to  depre- 
ciate, has  not  stated  fairly  the  feicts  of  the  case. 

The  extension  of  the  fbderal  rights  of  Clermany  to 
Hongary,  Gallida,  and  the  Lower  Danube,  as  weU  as 
to  Posen  and  East  Prussia,  would  unquestionably 
strengthen  the  whole  barrier  of  eastern  Europe  against 
the  danger  of  a  Russian  invaaioo,  and  give  to  Austria 
ftnd  Prussia  ftoint  d*appui  in  the  west  rather  than 
upon  their  eastern  confines.  So  &r,  then,  we  believe 
that  the  proposal  for  the  incorporation  of  the  prov- 
inces we  nave  just  named  in  the  federal  body  would 
call  forth  no  remonstrance  or  objection  fh)m  the 
cabinets  of  western  Europe,  and  might  have  been 
effected  without  opposition.  But  when  it  was  found 
that  the  Austrian  plan  positively  included  the  imperial 
dominions  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  provinces  to  the 
north  and  east,  the  question  assumed  a  graver  as- 
pect 

Now,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  die  union 
of  Lombardy  to  the  German  confederation  was 
either  never  proposed,  or,  if  proposed,  would  be 
given  up  without  much  difficulty.  The  oommerciat 
union,  too,  mixed  up  by  the  Times  with  the  polit- 
ieal  union,  (although  a  difl^rent  and  separate  ques- 
tion,) was  certainly  not  intended  to  extend  to  the 
italisB  pienBceB.     But  the  fcvorite  pnject  of 


Austria — the  one  on  which  she  insists  the  mesl 
strongly,  and  that  which  the  Timis  thinks  **  would 
cull  forth  no  remonstrance  or  objectioa  from  the 
cabinets  of  Western  Europe,  and  might  have  been 
effected  without  opposition"— is  the  union  of  Hun^ 
ffary  to  the  confederation.  The  object  of  Austria 
fn  this  plan  (not  to  speak  of  the  predominance  it 
would  eventually  give  her  over  Prussia)  is  the 
means  of  domineering  over  her  Hungarian  prov- 
inces by  the  power  of  foreign  bayonets.  She  pro> 
poses  that  a  large  force  of  confederative  troops 
should  be  maintained  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  confederative  executive,  and  nearly  the  half  of 
these  troops  will  be  furnished  by  Austria ;  for  eaoh 
state  is  to  contribute  in  the  ratio  of  the  inhabitants 
with  which  it  has  entered  the  confederation.  It 
is  also  proposed  that  the  troops  of  each  nation  shall 
be  removed  from  their  own  country,  and  be  re- 
placed by  those  of  some  other  part  of  the  union. 
By  all  which  means  Hungarian  and  Szekler  hus- 
sare  will  be  transported  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
while  Bavarians  and  Prussians  will  be  cmplojred  to 
keep  down  the  Hungarians  and  Traasylvaniass. 
And  thus  it  is  hoped  that  the  freedom  of  the  eentre 
and  east  of  Europe  may  be  crushed  forever. 

It  might  be  thought  that  there  would  be  danger 
of  such  foreign  troops  fratemiung  with  the  new 
peoples  among  whom  they  were  settled ;  but  the 
odious  services  which  a  government  like  that  of 
Austria  demands  of  its  soldiere  are  always  raffi- 
cient  to  insure  them  the  hatred  of  a  people.  The 
Times  asserts  that  the  Austrian  troops  have  been 
indiflferently  employed  within  the  territories  of  the 
confederation,  without  regard  to  the  federal  or  non- 
federal character  of  the  provinces  from  which  they 
come ;  and,  although  we  believe  this  not  to  have 
been  the  case,  except  in  time  of  war,  or  within  the 
Austrian  boundaries^  it  certainly  cannot  be  said 
that  German  troops  of  the  confederation  have  beea 
sent  to  Hungary  or  Transylvania.  This  we  take 
to  be  the  main  interest  of  Austria  in  the  question. 

The  Times  observes  that  this  union  **  would 
unquestionably  strengthen  the  whole  barrier  of 
E^em  Europe  against  the  danger  of  a  Russm 
invasion."  And  we  dare  say  many  a  r^er 
glanced  over  this  passage,  admiring  the  magna^ 
nimity  of  Russia  in  so  calmly  allowing  the  ag- 
grandizement of  a  neighbcmng  and  oflen  rivul 
power,  without  jealousy  or  opposition.  But  it  is 
this  very  increase  of  Austrian  power  i^inst  the 
free  states  of  Europe  (the  only  direction  in  which  ^ 
her  power  is  increased)  which  renders  Austria  the 
very  slave  of  Russia,  and  dependent  on  her  for 
existence  from  day  to  da^.  Should  France  or 
England  show  any  earnest  mtention  to  prevent  the 
projected  interference  in  Switierland  or  Piedmont, 
or  to  enforce  respect  for  the  treaties  of  Vienna, 
Austria  could  not  advance  a  step  without  the  aid 
of  Russia.  Hungary  is  vowed  to  a  state  of  etemai 
rebellion  if  united  to  Germany,  and  this  renders 
Austria  so  completely  a  tributary  of  Russia  that 
she  can  take  no  step  in  European  pt^cy  without 
the  consent  and  authorization  of  that  power. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  an  increase  of  the  power  of 
Austria  which  either  France  or  England  has  te 
fear,  but  the  increase  of  the  power  of  absolutisoH 
to  which  both  Austria  and  Prussia  must  oontribute 
at  the  will  and  dictation  of  Russia.  For,  can  any 
one  be  so  foolish  as  to  believe,  that,  with  a  bnlE- 
Tupt  exchequer,  a  third  of  her  array  composed  of 
rebels,  and  half  the  provinces  of  her  empire  readv 
for  outbreak  at  any  moment,  Austria  woqM  think 
of  interfering  with  the  interml  policy  of  Pni«i% 
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GenBiny,  SwhserJaod  ind  Piedinoott  la  the 
wbole  aflS^ir,  we  repeat,  she  is  but  the  cat Vpaw  of 
Russia.  We  are  no  friends  of  war.  It  is  because 
we  hate  it,  and  its  horrors,  that  we  should  be  sorry 
to  see  the  freedom  of  Europe  sacrificed,  and  our 
own  threatened,  without  having  attempted  some- 
thing in  good  faith  to  save  it.  It  may  yet  be  time ; 
and  we  should  grieve  to  witness  a  few  more  years 
of  the  present  system  of  indifference  to  all  but  what 
touches  us  directly.  With  all  Europe  under  abso- 
lote  princes,  and  the  Bourbons  again  in  France,  it 
couJd  not  be  long  before  a  cause  would  be  found  to 
quarrel  with  England,  and  England  would  find 
herself  without  an  ally,  hated  by  the  princes  because 
she  is  free,  and  distrusted  by  the  peoples  because 
she  is  selfish.  It  may  still  be  time,  by  vigorous 
and  prompt  remonstrance,  to  do  something  towards 
checking  the  wicked  designs  now  meditat^  against 
Switieiiand  and  Piedmont. 


AUSTRIA- 


Fiom  the  Moraing  Chronicle. 
-SWITZERLAND— SARDINIA. 


Thi  rumors  of  an  armed  intervention  of  Austria, 
or,  as  it  is  stated,  of  federal  troops  in  Switzerland, 
and  eventually  in  Piedmont,  are  variously  discussed 
in  the  German  journals. 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Wuer  Zdhmg 
says: — 

There  seeois  to  be  no  doubt  that  an  armed  inter- 
vention is  premeditated  in  Switzerland.  The  ques- 
tion is  publicly  spoken  of,  in  ministerial  and  political 
circles,  in  a  manner  not  usual  in  Austria  on  questions 
of  foreign  policy.  M.  Steiger,  the  Swiss  repre- 
sentative here,  has  received  hints  on  the  subject 
wbieh  cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  ministerial  journals  portray  that  little  coun- 
try, which  every  impartial  observer  most  allow  is 
the  happiest  free  republic  of  Europe,  as  a  nest  of 
revolutionists,  which  threatens  destruction  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Submission  on  the  part  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation  is  not  desired.  True  to  the 
Warsaw  stipulations,  and  obedient*  to  instructions 
ftom  St.  Petersburg,  Prince  Schwacsenberg  en- 
deavors to  drive  matters  to  as  bad  a  crisis  as  possible. 
It  is  the  csar's  will  that  every  head  of  the  revolu- 
tionarv  hydra — and  he  regards  Switzerland  as  one 
— shall  be  trhmpled  down  under  the  heels  of  the 
military.  Prince  Schwarzenberr  is  a  soldier — 
and,  like  a  lucky  gamester,  is  emboldened  by  the 
^ucoess  that  has  attended  his  exploits.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  Francis  Joseph  is  not  twenty 
years  of  age,  is  warlike  inclined,  and  thirsts  for 
gh>ry ;  that  hie  young  blood  keeps  time  better  with 
the  bold  plans  of  a  military  premier,  than  with  the 
cautious  movements  of  an  old  diplomatist  like  Met- 
temich  or  Ficquelmont,  and  he  will  not  be  deterred 
by  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  with  France  and 
£agland.  Austria  has  taken  Prussia  in  tow. 
Russia  stands  as  a  terrible  reserve,  and  covers  the 
tear.  The  minor  states  of  Germany  must  dance  to 
the  Austrian  drum,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  It 
feels  so  confident  in  its  strength,  that  not  only  has 
it  lost  all  fear  of  th^  demon  of  revolution,  but  en- 
dnvors  to  conjure  it  up  to  measure  its  strength 
with  it.  Switxerland  is  a  ready  pretext.  It  is  an- 
noyed that  Switzerland  took  such  prompt  advantage 
of  the  European  voice  of  1S48  and  1849,  to  change 
its  old  constitution  for  a  better  one,  with  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  Swiss  are  satisfied.  By 
getting  up  a  quarrel  with  the  confederacy,  it  hopes 
to  reiattate  tbe  old  constitution  and  the  old  govern- 


ments of  the  Sonderbotid  cantons.  A  threat  is 
issued,  at  the  same  time,  against  Piedmont,  and  a 
humiliation  for  France  contrived.  These  are  the 
objects  towards  which  tbe  Austro-Russian  projects 
tend. 
The  Cologne  Oaxeile,  of  Saturday,  says  : — 
It  is  Russia  which  is  driving  towards  coercive 
measures  in  Switzerland.  The  Russian  emperor 
fancies  he  has  the  divine  calling  to  restore  order  in 
Europe.  Having  succeeded  to  his  heart's  content 
in  Germany,  he  is  carrying  out  his  plans  with  vigor, 
but  without  haste,  westward.  Like  the  blades  of 
a  pair  of  scissors,  Russia  stretches  forth  her  two 
protighf  Austria  and  Prussia,  to  cut  off  the  buds 
of  freedom  wherever  they .  appear.  Already,  in 
1847,  before  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund,  Russian 
diplomacy  guided  the  measures  against  Switzer- 
land, which  were  frustrated  by  the  slowness  of 
Lord  Palmerston  and  the  activity  of  M.  Dufour. 
The  crime  of  Switzerland  is,  that  it  has  selected  a 
constitution  of  its  own,  without  paying  any  regard 
to  the  admonitions  of  the  great  pgwers  that  sought 
to  force  their  protection  upon  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
called  a  focus  of  revolution  ;  the  Alps  are  looked 
upon  as  volcanoes  of  insurrection  ;  and  the  few  ref- 
ugees who  have  still  an  asylum  in  Switzerland  are 
seized  upon  as  the  threadbare  pretext  to  measures 
of  coercion  now  in  preparation  against  the  confed- 
eracy. 

It  is  Sardinia,  however,  rather  than  Switzer- 
land, which  Austria  has  in  view.  The  ministerial 
journals  of  Vienna  are  incessant  in  writing  against 
that  kingdom,  which,  like  Switzerland,  they  style 
the  rendezvous  of  all  the  demagogues  and  revolu- 
tionists of  Italy.  They  say  it  is  a  dangerous  state, 
which  has  thrown  itself  completely  into  the  arms 
of  the  radicals.  *  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  they 
are  angry  at  Vienna  that  Sardinia  has  emancipated 
itself  from  radicalism,  and  that  the  Azeglio  min- 
istry labors,  in  common  with  a  moderate  chamber, 
towards  the  development  of  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem, whilst,  in  the  rest  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  the 
absolute  power  of  Austria  rules  uncontrolled.  The 
hopes  of  the  Italians  are  thus  directed  towards  Sar- 
dinia, which  they  hope  again,  notwithstanding  the 
failure  of  the  last  attempt,  to  see  at  the  head  of  the 
Italian  movement  to  drive  the  Austrians  out  of 
Italy.  A  reactionary  crusade  against  these  two 
countries  is  consequently  an  object  for  Austria 
Sardinia,  however,  is  hard  to  get  at,  having  re 
cently  concluded  commercial  treaties  with  Franct 
and  England,  of  which  the  object,  in  some  measure, 
is  to  secure,  in  case  of  need,  the  protection  of  those 
two  great  powers.  Switzerland,  therefore,  will 
receive  the  first  blow. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  ConsiUutionnel  >^ 
A  letter  from  Berne,  of  the  18th  inst.,  informs  us 
that  tlie  Federal  Council  has  just  issued  a  decree 
of  a  nature  to  put  an  end  to  the  uneasiness  felt  at 
the  residence  of  French  refugees  in  places  too  near 
the  frontier.  They  have  been  hitherto  restricted  to 
a  distance  of  eight  leagues ;  but  this  regulation  was 
frequently  eluded,  from  the  facilities  of  travelling  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  refugees  visited  Greneva,  and 
even  Lausanne  and  Vevy.  To  pot  an  end  to  this 
abuse,  they  are  now  interdicted  by  the  Federal 
Council  from  residing  at  the  cantons  of  Geneva, 
Vaud,  Friboorg,  Valais,  Neufi^hatel,  and  the  Ber- 
nese Jura.  It  is  also  interdicted  to  the  above-named 
cantons  and  to  those  of  tbe  Grisons  and  Tessino  to 
give  an  asylum  to  Italian  refugees,  and  measures 
have  been  taken  to  enforce  the  execution  of  tliia 
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prohibition.  The  above-named  cantons  will  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  German  refugees.  The  number 
of  refugees  of  all  nations  who  find  an  asylum  in 
Switzerland  is  not  so  great  as  to  be  any  real  cause 
of  alarm  to  the  neighboring  states,  since  it  has  been 
reduced  to  less  than  five  hundred,  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  expulsions,  and  the  large  sums 
which  the  federal  treasury  had  expended  in  sending 
them  to  England  and  to  the  United  States.  These 
five  hundred  refugees  are  distributed  in  the  cantons 
according  to  their  population,  and  are  subjected  to 
the  surveillance  of  the  authorities.  The  chiefs  of 
the  German  insurrections  have  long  since  been  ex- 
pelled ;  one  only,  named  Barbo,  a  Baden  lawyer, 
had  succeeded  in  remaining  in  the  canton  of  Bale- 
campagne  under  a  false  name ;  he  has,  however, 
just  been  discovered  and  anested.  Another,  named 
d 'Ester,  had,  from  different  motives',  obtained  de- 
lays, but  they  have  both  now  quitted  Switzerland. 
All  that  has  been  said  about  military  organization 
of  the  refugees,  their  recruiting  and  depots  of  arms, 
is  pure  invention.  It  is  pretended  that  Mazzini, 
who  was  last  yearr  expelled  from  Switzerland,  has 
since  returned  there ;  all  the  search  made  ailer  him 
had  been  hitherto  without  result.  Switzerland  has, 
since  1847,  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  tranquillity, 
under  the  happy  influence  of  her  new  constitution, 
and  people  abroad  are  too  apt  to  forget  her  dig- 
nified and  calm  attitude  when  all  was  in  a  flame 
around  her. 


From  the  Morning  Chronicle,  25  Feb. 
Threb  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  disso- 
lution. In  no  other  country  were  the  effects  of  the 
revolution  of  1848  so  immediately  and  so  widely 
felt.  Each  of  the  nations  composing  the  empire 
took  up  arms  against  its  sovereign;  the  central 
authority  was  completely  paralyzed  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  energetic  ferocity  with  which  the  imperial 
generals  successively  bombarded  the  capital  cities 
of  the  Austrian  kingdoms,  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
could  save  the  house  of  Hapsbur^  from  the  dan- 
gers which  surrounded  it  on  every  side.  At  Vienna 
the  government  had  capitulated  to  the  revolutionary 
leaders,  and  an  Austrian  minister  was  read^  to 
abandon,  almost  without  a  struggle,  the  fairest 
half  of  Lombardy.  Though  the  brilliant  campaigns 
of  Radetzky  rendered  that  sacrifice  unnecessary, 
still  the  Italian  victories,  while  sufficient  to  redeem 
the  honor  of  the  imperial  arms,  failed  to  enable  the 
government  to  cope  with  the  Hungarian  insurrec- 
tion. Repeated  checks  and  disasters  compelled 
the  emperor  to  acknowledge  his  weakness,  and  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  a  foreign  ally  to  overcome  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  his  Hungarian  subjects.  The 
integrity  of  the  empire  was  maintained  only  by  the 
assistance  of  Russian  armies.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  influence  of  Austria  in  Germany  had  fallen  to 
the  lowest  point ;  and  not  the  slightest  apprehen- 
sion was  entertained  that  a  power  which  had  been 
so  broken  by  the  revolution  would  again  obtain  the 
preponderance  which  it  had  previously  exercised 
m  all  the  political  relations  of  that  country.  At 
all  events,  to  judge  from  the  language  of  the  Aus- 
trian statesmen  who  framed  the  March  constitution, 
the  only  hope  for  the  empire  lay  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  its  former  policy,  and  its  only  chance  of 
recovering  any  influence  in  Germany  was  by  coop- 
erating with  other  governments  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution,  in  accordance  with 
the  recognized  desires  of  the  Overman  people.  Yet, 
within  a  few  months,  and  without  striking  a  blow, 


Austria  has  again  become  the  predominant  power 
in  the  confederation  ;  every  concession  has  been 
made  to  her  which  she  could  desire ;  her  will  ap- 
pears to  be  the  law  of  Germany,  notwithstanding 
the  shattered  condition  of  her  resources,  and  the 
popular  distrust  and  hostility  excited  by  her  pres- 
ent policy.  It  is,  indeed,  uncertain  whether  those 
modifications  of  the  federal  constitution  which  have 
been  proposed  by  the  Austrian  government  will  in 
every  case  be  accepted  by  the  other  states;  but 
they  are  now  little  more  than  questions  of  form,  for 
the  main  point  is  already  gained  by  the  ready  ad- 
hesion which  has  been  yielded  to  the  principles  by 
which  Metternich  governed  at  Frankfort,  at  Vienna, 
and  at  Milan.  If  the  good  understanding  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  be  founded  upon  the  recogni- 
tion of  common  objects  of  aggression,  and  upon  the 
employment  of  the  most  unscrupulous  means  to 
carry  into  effect  a  policy  of  repression,  it  is  of  no 
great  importance  what  changes  may  be  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  central  organ  of  the  confedera- 
tion ;  for,  if  any  alterations  should  be  finally  deter- 
mined upon,  we  can  doubt  as  little  of  their  probable 
tendency  as  of  the  intentions  of  those  who  have 
brought  them  forward. 

If  success  were  the  standard  by  which  political 
judgments  ought  to  be  formed,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pass  an  encomium  upon  the  policy  of 
Austria.  At  a  time  when  her  enemies  exulted 
over  her  misfortunes,  and  when  her  friends  almost 
despaired  of  her  recovery,  she  has  displayed  im- 
mense energy,  which  has  been  far  from  unskilfolly 
directed,  and  she  has  made,  at  one  and  the  same 
moment,  a  vast  military  demonstration,  extending 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic.  Yet,  after  all, 
in  these  gigantic  efforts,  and  in  the  ends  to  which 
they  have  been  directed,  we  search  in  vain  for  indi- 
cations of  a  high  political  sagacity.  There  is  a 
prodigal  ostentation  of  material  force — not,  how- 
ever, for  purposes  of  defence  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  but  to  reestablish  a  system  of  government 
which  is  not  less  opposed  to  the  general  feeling  of 
the  country  than  it  is  to  the  pledges  given  by  the 
reigning  sovereign.  It  is  the  fruit  and  the  price 
of  Russian  friendship.  The  return  to  absolutism 
in  Germany  is  the  compensation  for  the  services 
of  Paskewitch  in  Hungary.  Austria  has  aban- 
doned the  pledges  wnich  she  gave  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution,  and  the  present  year  has  witnessed 
the  complete  triumph  of  reaction.  There  are, 
without  doubt,  others  of  the  German  governments 
whose  falseness  or  folly  has  contributed  to  bring 
about  the  present  state  of  things.  The  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  different  states,  stimulated  to  a 
great  degree  by  the  ill-concealed  designs  of  more 
powerful  neighbors,  assisted  in  creating  disunion 
and  weakness,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  success 
of  the  policy  of  Vienna.  But  the  final  character 
which  has  been  given  to  the  conferences  of  Dres- 
den, and  consequently  to  the  operations  undertaken 
by  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  must  be 
attributed,  in  the  main,  to  the  Russian  mediation, 
and  to  the  exaggerated  confidence  placed  by  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  in  the  Russian  alliance.  The  de- 
mands of  Austria  have  risen  with  her  euceess, 
and  at  the  same  time  her  policy  at  home,  as  well 
as  abroad,  has  become  more  rigorously  despotic. 
Those  members  of  the  imperial  government  whose 
opinions  were  of  a  liberal  cast  have  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  retire — the  state  of  siege  is  prolonged 
at  Vienna — and  the  introduction  of  the  promued 
constitution  is  indefinitely  postponed. 

So  long  as  the  Austrian  empire  was  still  the 
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theatre  of  civil  war,  stern  neoeasity  might  furnish 
ao  ezoose  for  many  of  the  acts  of  its  government. 
It  is  difficnlt  to  hlame  efforts  that  were  made  to 
present  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire^a  result, 
on  «very  ground,  to  be  deprecated  by  Europe. 
Imperfect  as  may  be  the  civilization  which  a  South 
German  race  ha?  diffused  among  the  Sclavonian 
populations  of  the  Danube,  it  is  infinitely  prefera- 
ole  to  Russian  dominion  ;  for  it  is  European,  and 
not  Asiatic.  And  the  experience  of  the  last  few 
years  has  sufficiently  shown  that  the  different  races 
of  the  Austrian  crown  lands,  disunited  and  hostile 
as  they  are,  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  fiirra  one 
political  community  except  by  the  agency  of  a 
more  civilized  or  more  powerful  race.  Austrian 
mipremacy  in  those  countries  is  therefore  a  Euro- 
pean necessity ;  and  though  we  may  severely  crit- 
icize the  means  employed,  we  cannot  condemn  the 
determination  to  preserve,  at  almost  any  cost,  the 
hereditary  possessions  of  the  house  of  Hapshurg. 
But  this  palliation  cannot  he  pleaded  for  the  conduct 
of  the  imperial  government  in  attempting  to  extend 
its  influence  by  force  over  territories  not  subject  to 
its  jurisdiction. 

There  is,  we  apprehend,  no  doubt  that  at  this 
moment  active  measures  are  in  contemplation  by 
Austria  against  Switzerland  and  Piedmont.  With 
regard  to  the  former  country,  it  is  stated  that  the 
other  German  powers  will  make  common  cause 
with  the  cabinet  of  Vienna ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Prussia  is  desirous  to  recover  the  possession  of 
Keufchatel,  whilst  other  German  potentates  will 
xioi  be  averse  to  a  crusade  against  a  democratic 
state.  A  good  deal,  too,  is  said  about  the  political 
refugees  whose  head-qnarters  are  asserted  to  be  in 
Switzerland.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  these 
exiles  are  daily  becoming  more  dangerous;  yet 
thb  is  not  because  of  the  sympathy  or  support 
which  they  receive  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  where 
they  are  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  but 
on  account  of  the  increasing  discontent  in  the  Ger- 
man states.  However,  the  consciousness  of  a  re- 
actionary policy  generates  the  fear  of  revolutionary 
propagandism,  and  consequently  the  Swiss  are,  it 
18  said,  to  be  threatened,  if  not  punished,  for  offer- 
ing an  asylum  to  political  crimina]s ;  and  should 
the  discussion  be  confined  to  the  question  of  the 
refugees,  it  is  hoped  that  the  French  government 
may  refuse  to  interfere  on  their  behalf,  in  spite  of 
the  feelings  and  recollections  of  the  president.  It 
will  be  well,  however,  for  those  who  on  every 
occasion  appeal  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna  and  other 
acts  of  international  law,  to  reflect  upon  the  conse- 
quences which  may  follow  such  a  flagrant  violation 
of  guarantees  as  that  which  is  meditated  with  ref- 
erence to  Switzerland.  The  demonstration  against 
Sardinia  is  equally  indefensible,  and  not  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  general  tranquillity.  The  only  Ital- 
ian government  which  is  purely  national,  and  which 
merits  the  respect  of  foreigners,  has,  it  seems,  pro- 
voked the  resentment  of  Austria.  The  Piedmont- 
ese  have  escaped  that  foreign  occupation,  in  the 
name  of  "  order,"  to  which  the  Florentines,  the 
Bolognese,  and  the  Romans,  have  been  forced  to 
submit ;  and  we  would  at  least  hope  that  they  are 
not  now  to  be  made  the  victims  of  Austrian  suspi- 
cion. There  can  be  no  reason  to  fear  the  power 
of  a  kingdom  so  small  as  Sardinia,  especially  when 
its  resources  have  been  exhausted  by  two  costly 
campaigns ;  and  the  concentration  of  troops  near 
the  frontier  of  Piedmont  can  only  be  explained  as 
part  of  the  political  system  which  has  beeu  applied 


to  the  rest  of  Italy.  There  are  limits,  however,  to 
the  forbearance  of  the  western  powers,  and  a  wan- 
ton attack  upon  an  independent  and  constitutionally 
governed  state  may  lead  to  something  more  serious 
than  a  formal  protest  on  their  part  against  reac- 
tionary and  lawless  aggression. 


From  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

PRUSSIA. 

Berlin,  Feb.  18. 
Thb  booksellers  of  Berlin,  whose  principal 
profits  are  derived  from  commission  agency,  have 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  Chambers  against 
the  projected  press  law,  especially  as  regards 
such  clauses  as  immediately  affect  that  portion 
of  their  business  dependent  upon  the  said  agency, 
which,  they  declare,  will  be  utterly  destroyed 
should  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  be  carried  into  law; 
According  to  the  proposed  law,  they  are  to  be  made 
responsible — authors  or  publishers  not  being  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  Pmssian  tribunals — for  the 
contents  of  all  works  transmitted  to  them  by  the 
latter  for  sale.  They  state  that,  it  being  the  com- 
mon practice  of  publishers  to  transmit  bales  of 
new  publications  to  the  trade  throughout  Germany, 
with  mere  nominal  lists  and  trade  prices,  without 
comment  or  reference  to  contents,  copies  to  be  re- 
turned that  are  not  sold,  it  may  occur  that  their 
bales  might  contain  productions  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  sudden  seizure  and  prosecution,  they  being 
the  while  innocent  of  any  illegal  intentions  or  even 
knowledge  of  the  contents,  it  being  impossible  for 
them  to  read  all  works  forwarded  to  them ;  or,  if 
able  to  read,  competent  to  decide  upon  the  legality 
or  illegality  of  contents.  They  say  that  an  iipriori 
censorship  would  be  preferable  to  the  hazards  of 
this  enactment,  as,  although  it  might  diminish  the 
amount  of  works  transmitted  on  sale  speculation  by 
original  foreign  editors,  secure  from  responsibility, 
they  at  least  would  not  be  exposed  to  risks,  and 
should  forbidden  works  be  forwarded,  their  eyes 
would  be  open,  and  they  might  once  for  all  refuse 
acceptance.  The  government,  in  reply,  says,  first- 
ly, that  it  is  not  disposed  to  infringe  the  consti- 
tution by  reestablishing  the  censorship ;  nor  could 
it  do  so,  if  so  disposed,  as  regards  foreign  produc- 
tions, especially  those  published  in  Switzerland, 
the  principal  fountain  of  emission  for  prejudicial 
publications.  Secondly,  that  the  nroductions  of  the 
press  must,  indeed,  be  baneful  if  bad  works  are  so 
numerous  as  to  cripple  trade  by  prevention  of  their 
sale.  Thirdly,  that  although  commission  agents 
may  not  have  time  to  read,  original  publishers  have 
ample  time  for  that  purpose;  and  that  the  only 
means  of  punishing  them  is  by  the  confiscation  of 
their  speculations.  Fourthly,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
agents  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  contents, 
and  that  the  law  of  all  lands,  England  among  the 
number,  throws  responsibility  on  printers  and  pub- 
lishers— authors  not  being  forthcoming ;  and  that 
ignorance  of  contents  may  be  taken  in  extenuation, 
but  not  justification,  for  selling  and  circulating.  A 
check  to  and  safeguard  against  literary  poison  is 
essential ;  and  that  although  the  proposed  bill  may 
be  capable  of  amendment,  and  will  be  amended,  it 
appears  certain  that  it  will  pass  both  houses,  and 
this  without  detriment  to  the  good  literature  of  the 
land,  or  to  the  interests  of  those  whose  trade  does 
not  mainly  depend  on  the  sale  of  pernicious  pro- 
I  ductions. 
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BiARTIN   FARQUHAR   TUPPER. — THE   WIND   AT  NIGHT. 


Prom  the  New  York  Evening  Poet. 

Martin  Fabquhar  Tuppek,  the  English  poet, 
landed  from  the  steMser  Asi&  this  morning,  and  has 
taken  lodgings  at  the  Astor  House.  He  has  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  make  saoh  a  passage  as  Horace 
fished  for  Virgil,  when  he  called  on  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  Cyprus  and  the  twin  stars,  brothers  of 
Helen,  and  the  fathers  of  the  winds,  to  send  favorable 
breezes  and  restrain  all  others,  until  his  friend  should 
have  landed  on  the  shores  of  Attica. 

To  one  whom  the  muses  visit  not  only  dalfy  but 
-  nightly  and  inspires 


Easy  hit  unpremeditated  dreams, 

hia  passage  over  the  vast  ocean  which  divides  the  old 
world  from  the  new,  and  his  advent  in  a  strange 
hemisphere,  could  hardly  fidl  of  suggesting 
thoughts  that  voluntary  move 


Harmonious  numbers. 

Here  are  some  of  these  harmonious  numbers,  just 
placed  in  our  hands,  inspired  by  his  voyage  and 
arrival  in  the  American  waters.  The  first  of  these 
poems,  our  readers  will  see,  was  written  this  morning, 
in  the  New  York  Bay : 

A  WOSD  OK  ARBtVAL. 

WRirrSN   IN  NBW  YORK  BAKBOR,   ON  BOASn  TBI  ASIA. 

Not  with  cold  scorn,  or  ill-dissembled  sneer. 

Ungraciously  your  kindly  looks  to  greet. 
By  God's  good  favor  safely  wafted  here, 

0  frien£  and  brothers,  face  to  face  we  meet 
Now,  for  a  little  space  my  willing  feet, 

After  long  hope  and  promise  many  a  year. 
Shall  tread  your  happy  shores;  my  heart  and  voice 

Your  kindred  love  shall  quicken  and  shall  cheer; 
While  in  your  greatness  shall  my  soul  rejoice— 

For  you  are  England's  nearest  and  most  dear! 
Suflfer  my  simple  ^rvors  to  do  good, 

As  one  poor  pilgrim  haply  may  and  can, 
Who,  knit  to  heaven  and  etaih.  by  gratitude. 

Speaks  from  his  hearty  to  touch  his  brother  man. 
March  14, 1851.  Mabtut  F.  Tuppbu 


OUR  VOTAGR. 

wanTaw  on  board  tbb  abia,  bt  aaanssi^ 
I. 
Count  np  with  me  our  mercies  manifest, 
My  brother  voyagers;  that  Ood  hath  sped 
Our  wandering  steps,  in  safbty  hither  led. 
Strong  in  his  strength,  and  with  his  bounty  blest 
0,  how  can  half  the  perils  be  exprest 
That  he  hath  spared  us  on  this  prosperous  way  ? 

No  eril  hath  come  near  us,  to  deform 
One  pleasant  night,  or  one  luxurious  day. 
No  traitor  rock,  no  fierce  tyrannic  storm : 
But  as,  at  night,  bell  echoing  answered  bell. 

Like  neighboring  village  docks,  the  cheering  word 
Ever  was  added  in  response,  "  All 's  well!'* 

Thank  God!  that  thus  his  ready  grace  hath  heard 
Our  prayers,  though fisw  and  fbeble,  truth  to  tell! 


And,  meekly  think  how  many  better  men 
Have  gone  tlus  way  in  fkmine  and  in  fbar. 

Yet,  after  all  their  toils,  had  labored  then 
Vainly— for  death  hath  feasted  on  them  here! 


0  think  how,  gulphed  awaj  ft'om  hnmaii  ken, 
ThoQsands  have  struggled  In  yon  yeasty  wavei. 
As  gloomily,  arouml  some  staggering  wreck. 
Yawned  the  black  throats  of  those  Atlantic  gravetl 

We  the  while,  pacing  this  high-terraced  deck. 
Like  proud  triumphant  despots  of  the  deep. 
Set  our  calm  feet  on  ocean's  vassal  neck; 
And  day  or  night,  in  pastimes  or  in  sleep. 
With  ease  and  sldll  and  mammoth-musclea  force. 
Speed  to  the  goal  of  our  victorious  course! 

March  13i  1851.  Martin  F.  Tupper. 

THR  OLD  AHD  THR  HEW. 

Shall  it  be  with  a  tear  or  a  smile,  Old  World, 
That  I  bid  vou  farewell  for  a. while.  Old  World? 

Shall  you  and  I  part 

With  a  pang  at  tne  heart. 
Or  in  cold-blooded  stoical  style.  Old  World  ? 

In  truth,  it  mnst  be  with  a  tter.  Old  World, 
For  much  that  is  near  and  is  dear.  Old  Worldl 

The  lingering  mind 

Looks  sadly  behind 
In  doubt  and  reluctance  and  fear.  Old  World* 

Yet  ever,  by  land  and  by  sea.  Old  World, 
God  helps  us  wherever  we  be.  Old  World; 

My  babes  he  will  keep 

Awake  or  asleep. 
And  happily  travel  with  me,  Old  World! 

So  thus  with  a  spirit  of  rest.  New  Worid, 

I  seek  your  bright  shores  of  the  west.  New  WoriA* 

With  a  hearty  good  will 

My  work  to  fhlfil. 
And  do  what  I  do  for  the  best.  New  World. 

Grateftilly  here  for  a  space.  New  World, 
Shall  I  bask  in  the  sun  of  thy  fitoe,  New  World, 

Wherever  I  roam 

To  feel  always  at  home. 
With  brothers  in  every  place.  New  World. 

No  dignified  dulnees  to  freeze.  New  World, 
But  cordial  kindness  and  ease.  New  World, 
Invite  me  to  stand. 
With  my  heart  in  my  hand. 
To  give  it  wharever  I  please.  New  World. 

Martix  F.  TirmB. 
Th$  Jitia,  March  10, 1861. 


THE  WIND  AT  NIGHT. 

Old  voioes  of  the  night-wind !  varying  tones. 
Familiar  all ;  my  childhood's  lullabies, 
All  dear ;  both  angr^  gust  that  howls  and  moADS, 

And  madly  wrestles  with  rock-rooted  trees — 
Winning  a  worthless  spoil  of  withered  leaves— 
And  sweetly  whispering  sigh  of  summer  breexsi 

Stirring  the  silver  crest  of  moonlit  sheaves. 
Old  voices  of  the  nightwind !  ye  are  oome 
To  murmur  mournful  thinirs  beneath  our  eaves; 

Your  waiiings  waken  from  c^livion  dumb 
The  glimmering  twilight  of  my  being's  prime, 
Dear,  dewy  morning !  memories  of  my  hom»— 

That  soft  green  vale  that  sent  me  forth  to  climb 

These  daily  steeper,  stonier  slopes  of  time. 

Hunt's  Journal. 
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From  the  North  British  Rerlew. 

1.  Neander — Das  Leben  Jesu  Ckrisli  in  seinem  Ge- 

schichttichen  Zusanunenhange,  Hamburg,  1845. 

2.  Geschichte  der  Pflamung  und  Leitung  der  Ckrint" 

Ucken  Kirche  durch  die  Apostel,  2  Bande. 
Hamburg,  1847. 

3.  AUgemeine  Geschichte  der  ChristUchen  Religion 

und  ISrche.    8  Bande.      Hamburg,  1825-47. 

4.  Julian  und  sein  Zeitalier.    Hamburg,  1812. 

5.  Antignoslicus,  Geist  des  Terttdlianus  und  Ein- 

leilung  in  dessen  Sckriften,  2  Bande.  Berlin, 
1849. 

6.  Der  HeiHge  Johannes  Chrysostomus,    2  Bande. 

Berlin,  1849. 

7.  Der  Heilige  Bemhard  und  sein  ZeitaUer.    Ham- 

burg, 1848. 

8.  DenkwHrdigkeiten  aus  der  Geschichte  des  Christ- 

lichen  L&ns.    2  Bande.     Hamburg,  1846. 

9.  Zwn   Gedachtniss  August  Neander,      Berlin, 

1850. 

10.  Neander'' s  History  of  the  Planting  and  Train- 

ine  of  the  Christian  Church  under  the  Apostles. 
Bibilical  Cabinet,  vols.  35,  36.      Edinburgh. 

11.  ILstory  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church 

during  the  Three  First  Centuries.  Translated 
by  Joseph  Torre y.  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  Vermont,  U.  S.  Vol.  I.  Bohn's 
Library.     London,  1850. 

The  name  of  Neander  is  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers.  Many  of  them,  we  believe,  have  already 
learned  to  reverence  the  man,  and  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  his  labors,  as  the  chief  author  in  these 
times  of  the  development  of  Church  History  as  a 
science,  and  as  one  of  the  most  influential  leaders 
of  the  reaction  which  is  going  on  in  Germany  in 
favor  of  apostolic  or  spiritual  Christianity.  He 
lived  in  a  land  where  learning  is  followed  and 
honored  as  a  profession,  and  where  he  was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  most  learned  of  men.  In  the 
heat  of  controversy,  the  piety  of  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, as  Hengstenherg  and  Tholuck,  had 
been  held  up  to  frequent  ridicule  ;  yet  all  Germany 
continued  steadily  to  revere  the  piety  of  Neander, 
as  of  an  Israelite,  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile. 
He  shared,  till  his  death,  in  July  last,  the  honors 
of  the  most  learned  city  on  the  Continent  with  men 
like  Schelling  and  Humboldt — the  living  patriarchs 
of  philu8«iphy  and  science.  With  all  this  there  were 
tnoral  elements  in  the  homage  paid  to  Neander  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  homage  paid  to  merely  in- 
tellectual greatness.  All  his  life  long  he  stood  aloof 
from  the  business  and  conflicts  of  the  world,  and, 
indeed,  had  no  aptitude  for  mingling  in  its  aflfairs. 
His  world  was  his  study,  and  his  companions  were 
his  books ;  and  thus  he  maintained,  during  a  long 
career,  the  character  of  the  student,  with  something 
of  the  habits  of  the  recluse.  His  life  began  with 
the  storms  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  and  it  has 
closed  amidst  the  struggles  of  that  fierce  democracy 
v^hich  has  now,  as  then,  proclaimed  war  against 
society  and  the  Christian  Church.  Neander*s  re- 
Marches  into  the  history  of  the  past  did  not  keep 
him  from  obtaining  a  minute  acquaintance  with  all 
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the  great  movements  of  his  own  age,  both  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  the 
very  circumstance  of  his  singularly  retired  and 
peaceful  life  enabled  him  to  exercise  the  greater 
sway  over  the  thinking  and  active  Christianity  of 
Germany.  The  teaching  and  Christian  life,  of 
which  he  is  the  type,  have  already  begun  to  influ- 
ence the  churches  of  Great  Britain,  and  roust  con- 
tinue to  impart  a  healthful  vigorto  their  system  in 
doctrine  and  practice.  In  this  belief  we  proceed, 
after  a  few  personal  notices,  to  give  some  account 
of  his  literary  labors. 

Johann  August  Wilhelm  Neander  was  bom  ia 
Goitingen  on  the  16th  January,  1789.  His  parents 
were  poor,  and  belonged  to  the  Jewish  faith.  He 
received  the  first  elements  of  education  in  Hamburg, 
where  Judaism  has  long  retained  a  firm  footing,  and 
where  the  Christian  religion  was  long  disgraced  by 
the  worst  rationalism  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Halle  in  1806,  when 
Schleiermacher  lent  it  the  lustre  of  his  name  and 
influence.  He  became  Professor  in  Heidelberg  in 
1811,  and  in  1813  began  his  course  as  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he 
continued  to  labor  till  his  death.  It  is  recorded  of 
him,  when  previously  a  student  at  Halle,  under 
Vater,  that  the  first  circumstance  which  brought 
him  prominently  into  notice  was  his  answering  a 
question  in  Church  history  which  had  puzzled  the- 
whole  class.  This  he  did  in  such  a  way  as  at  once 
to  reveal  his  hidden  powers,  and  to  make  him  a . 
favorite  with  the  professor  and  the  students.  Nean- 
der is  one  of  the  many  illustrious  men  who  have- 
been  successively  brought  by  the  government  of 
Prussia  to  Berlin,  that  centre  of  German  scholar- 
ship and  intellectual  life.  The  Prussian  capital 
has  fewer  natural  attractions  than  any  other  great 
European  city.  It  has,  besides,  few  historical  as- 
sociations beyond  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great ; 
and  yet  the  collective  fame  of  these  men,  and  their 
influence  on  the  researches  or  controversies  of  the  • 
day,  have  given  it  much  of  the  interest  which  at- 
tached to  ancient  Athens  with  its  schools  of  learning. 

The  personal  history  of  Neander  is  an  impressive 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  an  in- 
stance of  its  divine  power.  He  himself  assures  us 
that  he  had  to  grope  his  way  from  the  venerable 
ritual  of  ancient  Judaism  onward  to  the  visions  of 
tho  Platonic  philosophy,  until  he  at  last  found  re- 
pose in  the  doctrines  and  the  death  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  We  accordingly  see  him  wandering 
at  first  among  the  types  and  symbols  and  prifphetic 
utterances  of  the  Jewish  Church,  then  seeking  re- 
lief in  the  schools  of  the  world^s  philosophy,  and 
finally  retracing  his  steps  to  discover  the  pathway 
of  truth,  in  following  the  faith  of  his  childhood  to 
its  glorious  issue  in  Christ.  Here  he  fi)und  the 
symbolical  language  of  Judaism  deciphered,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  found  that  his  spiritual  wants 
were  satisfied,  and  that  a  practical  solution  was 
given  to  the  mysteries  of  a  world  of  sin  and  death. 
With  a  nature  so  earnest  as  his,  he  must  from  the 
first  have  been  impressed  with  the  representations 
given  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  of  the  holi- 
ness of  God  and  the  guilt  of  man,  and  the  need . 
of  reconciliation  between  the  sinner  and  the  eternal . 
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Judge.  These  meditations  mast  have  fostered  in 
him  that  spirit  of  moral  tkoughifulness  which  Ar- 
nold somewhere  speaks  of  as  the  leading  element 
in  all  true  greatness  of  character.  While  scepti- 
cism, disjoined  from  a  pure  life,  may  keep  the  heart 
forever  away  from  religious  truth,  as  in  the  case 
of  men  like  Voltaire  or  Byron,  all  true  earnestness 
of  thought  and  purpose  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
Cross  as  its  final  landing-place.  We  see,  in  the 
spiritual  history  of  men  like  Neander,  and  Chal- 
mers, and  Foster,  and  Arnold,  that  truth  and  holi- 
ness bear  a  family  likeness,  having  the  same  heav- 
enly ancestry,  and  bringing  the  same  dowry  of 
eternal  life.  The  examples  of  men  like  these,  in 
their  search  for  truth,  form  an  impressive  testimony 
to  the  divinity  of  that  faith  in  which  knowledge  be- 
comes one  with  life,  and  the  highest  soarings  of 
man^s  reason  harmonize  with  the  deepest  experi- 
ences of  his  soul. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  Neander  as  an 
author,  we  must  present  a  picture  of  him  as  a  man. 
It  may  surprise  some  to  be  told  of  his  personal 
appearance.  One  might  oAen  pass  him  in  the 
streets  of  Berlin,  and  little  dream  that  the  gro- 
tesque figure,  so  ill-favored  and  oddly  attired,  and 
80  seemingly  heedless  of  the  whole  outer  world, 
was  the  greatest  living  church-historian,  and  one 
of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  mind  of  Germany. 
Nature  certainly  did  not  lavish  on  his  person  many 
of  her  graces,  and  art  seemed  to  undo  the  little 
that  nature  had  done.  His  features  bore  the  mark 
of  the  most  ungainly  Jewish  type  ;  while  his  dress 
was  not  unlike  that  of  a  well-known  tribe  of  his 
Jewish  brethren,  the  dealers  in  old  clothes  in  the 
back-lanes  of  London.  No  one  who  ever  saw  him 
in  his  class-room  can  forget  the  place  or  the  man. 
There  he  stood  behind  a  table  nearly  as  high  as 
himself,  with  his  sunken  eyes  all  but  closed,  or 
twinkling  below  his  shaggy  eye-brows,  and  with 
his  thick  black  hair  covering  the  greater  part  of  his 
ample  brow.  He  wore  a  long  surtout  carelessly 
buttoned  over  a  spotted  vest,  with  outside  boots 
which  reached  nearly  to  his  knees.  Such  was  the 
bizarre  figure  that,  to  the  stranger^s  surprise,  en- 
tered the  class-room,  itself  the  largest  in  the  Uni- 
versity. His  eyes  were  either  half-closed  or  fixed 
on  the  desk  before  him,  and,  on  taking  his  place,  he 
seized  a  pen  which  lay  ready  for  his  use.  This 
pen  he  would  twist  and  tear  to  pieces  during  the 
lecture ;  and  at  intervals,  as  some  weighty  utter- 
ance made  him  raise  his  sonorous  voice,  he  would 
turn  to  his  right  side,  and  lift  up  both  his  hands  in 
the  air  as  in  the  attitude  of  a  frantic  dervish.  Dur- 
ing these  difierent  actions  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  one  foot  was  placed  upon  the  other,  or  when 
he  became  more  animated,  it  was  made  to  swing 
round  with  considerable  force  and  strike  the  wall 
behind.  Occasionally  the  pen  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  would  fall  over  the  side  of  the  desk,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  class.  When  this  hap- 
pened, he  became  disconcerted  for  a  moment ;  then 
began  to  manipulate  with  one  of  his  finders  in  a 
like  way,  until  some  student  sitting  near  him  sup- 
plied him  with  another  pen,  when  the  same  round  of 
movements  went  on  as  strangely  as  before.  In  all 
this  there  is  not  the  slightest  exaggeration ;  we 
have  given  only  an  imperfect  description  of  the 
reality.  Yet  this  singularity  of  manner  had 
nothing  in  common  with  that  affectation  which  courts 
notoriety  at  the  expense  of  custom  or  taste.  Nean- 
der manifested  a  character  of  the  most  guileless 
simplicity,  and  a  high-souled  superiority  above 
everything  that  is  false.     The  truth  is,  these  mat- 


ters of  conventionalism  never  entered  his  mind. 
His  world  was  not  that  of  vulgar  show  or  fashion, 
but  of  moral  aims  and  the  divine  life. 

Beyond  the  circle  of  his  study  and  of  private 
friendship,  Neander  was  chiefly  known  at  the 
University,  and  here  he  was  abundant  in  labors. 
Each  day  he  was  occupied  in  carrying  on  two,  and 
occasionally  three,  courses  of  lectures  in  Church 
History,  or  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  or 
Dogmatic  Theology,  or  Christian  Ethics ;  and  these 
lectures  were  delivered  extempore,  though  with  the 
accuracy  of  his  elaborate  writing.  His  constitu- 
tion, even  when  a  student,  was  naturally  delicate; 
and  the  wonder  to  every  one  was,  how  he  could  go 
throufi^h  so  much  academical  labor,  in  combination 
with  the  constant  claims  of  authorship.  He  was  the 
idol  of  the  students,  who  indeed  bore  to  him  not 
merely  a  chivalrous  homage  as  a  singularly  learned 
man,  but  a  filial  veneration  as  a  master  and  prince 
of  Israel.  His  house  was  the  place  of  meeting  for 
many  talented  and  devoted  young  men,  who  looked 
up  to  him  as  their  religious  teacher  and  friend,  and 
who  rejoiced  to  aid  him  in  his  literary  labors. 
Few  social  entertainments  could  have  more  inter- 
est than  the  weekly  meetings  between  Neander 
and  parties  of  his  students — called  in  German 
University  language  Krdnzchen,  They  were  held 
in  his  study,  on  every  side  of  which  lay  in  confu- 
sion the  folios  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers. 
Tea  was  served  in  the  most  simple  st^le ;  and  was 
followed  by  conversation  on  the  religious  questions 
of  the  day,  or  the  character  of  new  theological  works, 
or  on  the  prospects  of  the  Church  generally  in  diflf^- 
ent  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  at  such  times  that 
the  unafiTected  sincerity  of  the  man  appeared,  and 
that  without  restraint  he  drew  from  the  treasures 
of  his  learning,  or  gave  utterance  to  the  holy  long- 
ings of  his  soul.  Toothing  could  exceed  the  kind- 
ness of  the  old  man's  heart  as  shown  in  this  inter- 
course ;  and  never  certainly  did  any  professor 
exercise  a  more  healthful  moral  influence  over  his 
students.  He  manifested  a  hearty  sympathy  with 
them  in  the  struggles  of  the  faith,  and  in  all  that 
concerned  their  spiritual  welfare.  His  whole  soul 
was  engrossed  with  the  cause  of  Christ  and  of 
Christ's  Church,  and  his  table-talk  bore  the  marks 
of  the  great  theme  which  was  habitually  in  his 
mind.  The  homage  paid  to  him  by  the  students 
was  particularly  evinced  on  the  anniversaries  of  his 
birth,  when  they  honored  him,  afler  the  German 
fashion,  with  a  torch-procession  at  night-fall. 
These  occasions  he  uniformly  signalized  by  thank- 
ing God  for  sparing  his  life,  by  expressing  his 
hearty  interest  in  the  work  of  his  professorship, 
and  his  unshaken  confidence  in  the  final  triumph 
of  Christ's  truth  over  all  the  forms  of  false  philos- 
ophy or  the  world's  inveterate  sin.  Never  have 
we  heard  anything  more  solemn  or  heart-stirrin? 
than  one  of  those  birth-day  addresses,  delivered 
from  the  open  window  of  his  house,  while  the  stu- 
dents were  assembled  in  his  rooms  or  were  stand- 
ing in  the  court  below. 

Neander's  private  life  had  few  incidents  in  the 
ordinary  sense  in  which  biographers  use  the  word. 
He  was  everywhere  the  same  earnest,  humble, 
tender-hearted  man,  full  of  love  to  his  Saviour  and 
his  fellow-men.  He  lived  in  great  happiness  with 
a  devoted  sister,  who  was  his  guide  and  guardian 
through  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  He  seldom 
went  from  home,  unless  when  his  friends  forced 
him  to  make  some  excursion  for  his  health,  after 
the  exhausting  labors  of  the  university.  The 
writer  can  testify  to  having  seen  his  name  in  the 
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▼isitor's  book,  kept  in  the  hoase  at  the  top  of  the 
Faulhorn — the  highest  house  in  Europe,  on  one  of 
the  heights  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  unique  autograph,  which  might 
otherwise  hare  been  set  down  as  the  forgery  of 
some  German  student,  seeking  to  play  off  a  practi- 
eal  joke  at  the  expense  of  one  who  was  the  most 
unlikely  of  all  men  to  make  such  an  ascent. 

For  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life  the  strength 
of  Neander  had  been  giving  way  under  repeated 
attacks  of  illness  of  an  aggravated  kind.  He  was 
sorely  tried  by  the  rapid  decay  of  his  sight,  ending 
in  almost  total  blindness ;  yet,  during  the  whole 
of  that  time,  he  never  complained,  nor  gave  up  his 
work.  Those  who  were  then  with  him  declare  that 
the  inner  eye  of  the  soul,  which  no  darkness  could 
quench,  burned  as  brightly  as  ever.  We  might 
say  of  him  as  our  great  poet  said  of  himself  under 
a  Uke  trial :— - 

So  much  the  rather,  thou,  Celestial  Light. 
Shine  inward  ;  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate  ;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Parse  and  disperse,  that  I  maj  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

His  last  illness  was  but  of  short  duration.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  nothing  more  was  needed 
to  make  the  close  of  his  life  holy  than  that  he 
should  continue  to  live  as  he  had  done.  He  was 
able  to  lecture  till  within  a  week  of  his  death.  He 
had  oAen  given  a  proof  of  his  academical  faithful- 
ness, far  beyond  what  duty  required  or  warranted, 
by  continuing  his  prelections  when  he  should  have 
been  on  a  sick-bed,  and  by  disregarding  the  re- 
monstrances of  physicians  and  friends.  During  his 
last  lecture  his  deeply  impressive  voice  repeatedly 
faltered  and  almost  died  away.  However,  with 
that  self-command  which  he  always  showed  in 
trouble,  he  persevered  until  the  close  of  the  hour, 
and  with  the  help  of  some  students  was  removed  to 
his  house  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion.  On 
being  brought  thither  his  strength  rallied.  In  the 
course  of  the  aflernoon  he  called  his  amanuensis 
and,  with  intervals  of  great  weakness  and  suffering, 
he  calmly  dictated  for  three  hours  the  closing  pages 
of  his  Church  History.  He  even  gently  rebuked 
his  sister,  who  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  the 
task,  and  requested  to  be  allowed  still  to  labor. 
At  last  oppressed  nature  sank,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled, by  a  higher  than  human  bidding,  to  give  up 
the  work  to  which  he  had  dedicated  the  studies  and 
labors  of  a  lifetime.  In  the  evening  the  physicians 
declared  that  the  case  was  hopeless,  otill  he  did 
not  anticipate  the  fatal  issue  of  his  illness.  The 
iying  man^s  thoughu  were  about  his  academical 
duties,  and  while  admitting  that  he  was  unable  to 
lecture,  he  emphatically  added  that  the  delay  would 
only  be  for  that  day,  and  that  he  hoped  to  resume 
his  duties  on  the  morrow.  So  truly  might  Nitzsch 
say  at  his  funeral,  **  Wie  innig  liebten  sich  August 
Neander  und  die  Theo]ogi8(*4ie  Jugend  Deutsch- 
lands  !"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  he  was 
able  to  hear  a  passage  read  from  Ritter's  ralestine, 
the  book  with  which  he  was  last  occupied,  and  also 
extracts  from  the  public  journals,  on  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  he  commented  with  his  usual 
emphasis.  His  disease  returned  at  intervals,  with 
occasional  paroxysms  of  suffering,  which  he  en- 
dured with  the  most  Christian  patience.  A  long 
familiarity  with  sickness  had  disciplined  him  for 
the  final  struggle.  He  was  deeply  affected,  how- 
ever, by  the  watchful  care  of  his  friends,  and  re- 
peatedly raised  his  feeble  voice  to  thank  them  for 
what  they  did. 


At  last  his  mind  began  to  waver,  and,  in  fei 
somewhat  peremptory  tone,  he  ordered  the  servant 
to  make  preparation  for  his  rising  from  bed.  His 
sister  remonstrated  with  him,  by  reminding  him 
that  all  his  afflictions  came  from  God,  to  which  the 
meek  sufferer  replied,  with  a  subdued  voice,  and 
with  the  return  of  perfect  self-consciousness, 
'*  That  is  true ;  all  this  comes  from  God,  and  we 
must  thank  Him  for  it."  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
Saturday  the  settinff  sun  shone  brilliantly  into  his 
chamber,  and  as  if  the  spirit  of  a  prophet  were 
given  him  to  behold  in  this  material  glory  the 
symbol  of  that  true  celestial  liffht  which  was  soon 
to  shine  on  him,  he  adde^,  '*  I  am  weary ;  let  us 
make  ready  to  go  home."  Still  his  thoughts  dwelt 
upon  the  past ;  and  he  fancied  himself  at  his  post, 
engaged  in  his  work  as  a  professor  or  an  author. 
At  one  time  he  raised  himself  on  his  pillow  and 
began  a  lecture  on  the  Exegesis  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. At  another  time  he  asked  that  a  paper, 
recently  given  in  to  the  Theological  Seminary, 
should  be  read.  At  a  third  time  he  intimated  the 
subject  of  his  next  course  of  lectures,  **  The  Gospel 
of  John,  considered  from  its  true  historical  point  of 
view."  And  afVer  that  he  dictated  an  additional  sen- 
tence or  two  of  his  Church  History,  and  closed  all  his 
literary  labors  with  these  remarkable  words :  **  Thus 
far  in  general — aflerwards  there  comes  the  further 
development."  He  then  asked  the  time,  and  when 
told  that  it  was  half-past  nine,  he  opened  his  lips 
for  the  last  time,  and  said,  **  I  am  weary ;  I  will 
now  go  to  sleep.  Good  night !"  Shortly  after- 
wards the  fatal  stupor  began.  He  slumbered  until 
about  two  in  the  following  morning,  bein^  Sunday, 
the  14th  of  July,  1850,  when  his  spirit  joined  those 
holy  men  whose  lives  he  wrote  and  whose  memo- 
ries he  has  embaliped. 

We  know  few  scenes  of  death  more  in  harmony 
with  the  previous  life.  We  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  strength  of  will  which  sought  to  rise  above  mere 
bodily  pain,  and  with  that  humble  hope  in  God, 
which  was,  with  Neander,  not  a  mere  general 
belief  but  the  very  habit  and  frame  of  his  sou). 
The  deep  hold  which  his  previous  studies  had 
taken  of  his  mind  was  seen  in  this,  that  when 
nature  sank,  and  his  spirit  wandered  wildly  as  in  a 
dream,  there  was  still  but  one  well-marked  channel 
in  which  his  thoughts  could  run,  and  only  one 
theme  on  which  he  could  speak.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  circumstance  of  all,  is  the  intention 
he  exprei»ed  of  making  John's  Gospel  the  subject 
of  this  winter's  prelections.  We  believe  that  he 
began  his  academical  course  by  a  course  of  lectures 
on  this  very  subiect,  and  he  expired  with  the  theme 
on  his  lips  and  in  his  heart.  This  coincidence 
is  all  the  more  striking  because  his  contemporaries 
have  man}r  times  remarked  that  the  fundamental 
points  of  his  character  were  in  harmony  with  those 
of  John,  as  the  disciple  of  divine  knowledge  and 
heavenly  love.  Like  John  we  might  say  of  Nean- 
der that  he  leaned  on  his  Master's  breast  and  stood 
beside  his  cross.  Unconsciously  he  thus  drew 
with  his  own  hand  hi^  picture  at  death.  His 
spiritual  history  began  with  a  conversion  like 
rauPs,  and  ended  with  a  holy  love  like  that  of 
John.  If  any  one  wishes  to  be  satisfied  of  this,  let 
him  read  the  different  dedications  prefixed  to  his 
several  works,  and  see  how  they  all  breathe  forth 
the  language  of  the  purest  love  to  God  and  man. 
The  announcement  he  made  on  his  deathbed  was 
all  the  more  remarkable — because  the  criticism  of 
Germany  for  years  past  has  been  gradually  bearing 
more  closely  on  John's  Gospel,  as  the  field  on  whi^ 
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the  battle  of  gospel  history  mast  finally  be  foAght 
and  won. 

The  funeral  obeeqaies  of  Neander  were  in  keep- 
ing with  the  uniyersal  respect  and  honor  he  had 
earned  when  alive.  He  was  buried  on  the  17th 
July,  in  the  Jerusalem  Cemetery  of  Berlin,  a  little 
way  beyond  the  Halle  Gate.  The  day  of  his 
funeral  was  one  of  widespread  mourning.  There 
is  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  turning  from  the 
revolutionary  scenes  witnessed  two  years  ago  in 
that  city,  to  the  homage  it  recently  paid  to  this 
learned  and  holy  man.  The  king  and  the  princes 
of  Prussia  sent  their  carriages  to  join  the  funeral 
procession,  which  was.  composed  of  men  of  all 
classes  and  ranks — professors  and  students,  clergy 
and  officers  of  state,  with  an  immense  mass  of 
citizens  in  the  rear.  The  streets  along  which  the 
procession  passed  were  filled  with  solemnized  spec- 
tators, as  if  every  one  present  felt  that  Berlin  had 
lost  its  master-spirit.  The  Bible  and  Greek 
Testament  which  Neander  had  used  were  carried 
by  his  students  before  the  hearse,  and  some  of  the 
touching  funeral-songs  in  which  Grerman  religious 
poetry  abounds  were  sung  over  the  grave.  Three 
orations  were  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral. 
The  first  was  by  Dr.  Strauss,  one  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Cathedra],  and  Neander ^s  friend  for  fifty  years. 
A  second  was  uttered  by  Dr.  Krummanher  at  the 
grave.  The  third  oration  was  by  Dr.  Nitzsch,  in 
the  Hall  of  the  University,  before  the  professors 
and  students. 

We  proceed  now  to  speak  of  Neander  as  an 
author,  and  to  take  a  general  survey  of  some  of  his 
works.  All  his  life  he  kept  steadily  to  one  chief 
subject,  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  His 
first  considerable  effort  was  his  Treatise  on  Julian 
and  his  Times,  in  1812 — a  remgrkable  production 
for  a  youth  of  twenty-three.  In  1813  his  Life  of 
Bernhard  appeared,  with  his  Development  of  the 
Gnostic  Sjrstems,  and  his  Life  of  Chrysostom  in 
1818.  In  1826,  he  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  General  Church  History,  the  second  volume  in 
1829,  and  the  later  volumes  at  difierent  intervals 
till  his  death.  His  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
was  issued  in  1832,  and  his  Life  of  Christ  in  1837. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  here  to  his  other  writ- 
ings. It  would  be  understating  the  truth  to  say 
that  this  one  theme — ^the  History  of  the  Church — 
formed  the  matter  of  intense  and  laborious  study  to 
Neander  for  forty  years.  It  was  a  master-subject 
which  acquired  a  complete  ascendency  over  him, 
leavening  his  whole  thoughts  and  claiming  all  his 
powers.  It  became  the  mould  in  which  his  soul 
was  cast.  With  him  the  study  was  not  mere 
intellectual  discipline  or  learned  research,  as  with 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  It  engaged  the  affec- 
tions of  his  heart,  as  well  as  the  energies  of  his 
intellect,  so  that  he  manifested  in  his  character  of 
church  historian  his  whole  individuality  as  a  man.* 

*  The  writer  once  saw  a  signal  instance  of  this  at  an 
academical  meeting  held  in  commemoration  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Berlin  University  by  Frederic  111.  The 
king  was  present,  and  a  wbole  host  of  the  great  literary 
and  scientific  men  of  the  city.  Papers  were  read  on 
different  subiects  ;  and  at  last  Neander  siood  np,  adorned 
•  with  the  ribbon  of  we  know  not  what  Prussian  Order. 
His  paper  was  on  some  recondite  subject  connected  with 
the  unosticSf  which  he  proceeded  to  read  with  as  much 
composure  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  study  surrounded  with 
the  ponderous  tomes  of  the  Fathers.  So  impossible  was 
it  for  him  to  appear  at  any  time  in  any  other  character 
than  as  the  Historian  of  the  Church!  We  may  here 
mention  by  the  way  what  Nitzsch  has  said,  that  his 
historical  monographies  of  men  and  systems  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  radless  treatises  of  a  like  kind  In  every 
department  of  ecclesiastical  research. 


In  truth  he  brought  to  the  work  a  combination  of 
singular  excellencies.  He  had  amassed  stores  of 
learning  to  a  degree  almost  incredible  both  for  ex- 
tent and  accuracy,  and  to  these  he  added  a  power 
of  generalization  as  wonderful  as  the  learning  it 
meSiodized  and  explained.  A  broad  spirit  of 
Christian  sympathy,  moreover,  springing  out  of  bis 
profound  spiritual  character,  enabled  him  to  identify 
himself  with  all  the  developments  of  true  Christi- 
anity in  the  progress  of  the  Church.  To  Neander 
the  History  of  the  Church  gathered  its  interest 
from  the  practical  development  which  it  exhibits 
of  that  scheme  of  redemption,  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  Incarnation  and  Atonement,  and  is  designed  by 
God  to  pervade  and  sanctify  the  sinful  nature  of 
man  in  every  age  and  land.  This  was  the  starting 
point  of  his  historical  studies,  and  there  was  con- 
nected with  this  practical  aim  the  call  of  philosophy 
to  represent  these  results  in  a  scientific  form. 
Hence  the  double  character  of  his  history,  as  seen 
on  its  philosophical  side  in  the  homage  paid  to 
science,  and  on  its  practical  side  in  Uie  higher 
homage  paid  to  piety. 

It  is  an  irksome  task  to  point  out  defects  where 
there  is  so  much  solid  and  prominent  excellence. 
Yet  it  is  right  to  notice  here  a  defect  in  Neander's 
character  as  a  historian,  of  which  he  himself  was 
well  aware.  We  refer  to  the  subjective  character 
of  all  his  writings.  No  historian,  perhaps,  has 
given  the  impress  of  his  individuality  to  a  narrative 
more  entirely  than  Neander.  History  is  with  him 
a  science  of  great  spiritual  principles,  of  which  the 
facts  or  events  are  the  exponents.  Hence  we  often 
crave  in  his  historical  compositions  a  graceful  and 
continuous  self-unfolding  of^  the  narrative.  There 
is  instead  a  certain  massiveness  and  monotony  of 
style,  at  variance  with  the  simplicity  of  the  early 
historians,  and  a  fixed  and  somewhat  cumbrous 
phraseology,  which  is  applied  to  all  tiroes  and 
classes  of  events.  Tholuck  has  justly  said,  that  in 
giving  the  history  of  the  Church  he  gives  too  little 
of  the  history  of  the  world.  But  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Neander  supplies  the  explanation  of  this. 
We  have  seen  how  little  he  was  familiar  with  men 
and  manners,  and  how  he  lived  far  more  in  the 
inner  world  of  the  soul  than  in  the  outer  world  of 
sense.  Nothing  can  supply  the  objective  element 
in  the  historian's  character  but  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  real  world  we  live  in.  It  is  this 
which  is  the  charm  of  historical  writing  like 
Macaulay's;  for,  while  Neander  seldom  states 
facts  without  an  elaborate  enunciation  of  the  great 
principles  they  reveal,  our  latest  British  historian 
leads  us  to  recognize  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  minutest  facts  without  this  articulate  state- 
ment. 

In  offering  some  account  of  Neander  as  a  man  of 
Christian  thought,  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  review  of  his  separate 
works.  We  purposely  confine  ourselves  to  a  state- 
ment and  exposition  of  his  opinions  on  the  leading 
matters  of  Christian  speculation.  This  rule  obliges 
us  to  follow  an  order  different  from  the  chronologi- 
cal order  of  the  publication  of  his  works ;  but  it 
may  enable  us  to  show,  in  a  more  systematic  way, 
what  are  the  different  parts  of  his  Christian  philos- 
ophy, and  how  they  stand  mutually  connected. 
Following  this  design,  our  subject  divides  itself 
into  these  four  heads : — ^I.  Neander's  idea  of  the 
character  of  Christ  as  the  founder  of  the  Church. 
II.  His  idea  of  the  Christian  Chureh,  as  Christ*s 
kingdom.  III.  His  idea  of  the  Christian  life,  as 
realized  and  exhibited  in  the  different  members  of 
the  Church.    IV.  His  idea  ofj^hrisiian  inithy  aa 
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the  doctrine  of  Christ^s  Chorch.  In  following  this 
arrangement,  we  are  in  a  great  measure  applying 
to  himself  the  principles  of  the  different  divisions 
of  his  own  Church  History. 

I.  Neander^s  representation  of  the  character  of 
Christ  must  be  drawn  principally  from  his  Life  of 
Jesus,  although  the  same  general  principles  per- 
▼ade  his  whole  writings.  We  can  believe  him 
when  he  speaks  of  the  fear  he  felt  in  approaching 
this  subiect,  and  in  proof  of  it  quotes  the  answer 
of  Herder  to  Lavater,  **  Who  could  venture  after 
John  to  write  the  Life  of  Christ t*'  Hence  his 
long  delay  in  taking  up  this  subject.  He  felt  the 
need  of  being  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  before  he  recorded  the  earthly 
life  of  its  Divine  Founder.  Special  circumstances 
mon  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  proceed.  But 
in  this  very  delay  we  have  a  signal  instance  of  a 
reverent  spirit  too  rare  in  a  land  where  men  are 
^miliarized  to  treat  without  reverence  the  most 
holy  themes.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  work  was  the  previous  publication 
of  the  Life  of  Jesus  by  Strauss,  in  1835.  Nean- 
der's  book,  however,  instead  of  being  a  polemical 
reply,  contains  in  an  independent  form  his  own 
statement  of  positive  truth. 

His  design  is  to  maintain  in  harmony  the  super- 
natural and  the  strictly  historical  character  of 
Christ.  As  to  the  former,  he  takes  up  a  position 
entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  older  rationalists 
of  the  school  of  Semler  and  Paulus ;  as  to  the  lat- 
ter, he  as  distinctly  opposes  the  later  rationalism 
of  the  school  of  Hegel  and  Strauss.  With  Jesus 
there  has  been  the  introduction  of  a  totally  new 
spiritual  element  into  this  sinful  world.  Hence 
his  representation  of  him,  according  to  the  favorite 
phrase  of  the  later  German  theology  as  the  Ur- 
taensch — the  ideal  man.  His  life  is  the  perfection 
of  human  nature  purified  from  sin  and  in  entire 
harmony  with  God's  law.  It  represents  the  accord- 
ance and  reconciliation  between  the  ideal  and  the 
phenomenal — the  law  of  God  and  the  life  of  man. 
Christ  is  thus  both  the  one  new  moral  element  of 
history,  and,  as  he  nobly  said,  the  miracle  of  his- 
tory. He  at  once  sanctifies  history  and  transcends 
it.  This  new  element  is  designed  to  pervade  all 
history  as  the  leaven  that  leavens  the  whole  lump. 
To  the  adorable  Redeemer  all  history  points  as  the 
realization  of  perfect  manhood,  and  in  likeness  to 
him  all  spiritual  excellency  lies.  Everything  out 
of  Christ  reveals  a  strange  discord  between  what  is 
and  what  ought  to  be.  In  ways  like  these  is  it 
that  Neander  loves  to  speak  of  the  Divine  Saviour. 
All  his  writings  exalt  him  to  this  place  of  spiritual 
preeminence.  He  is  careful  to  show  negatively, 
that  there  was  nothing  borrowed  or  derivative  in 
Christ's  character,  seeing  that  he  was  in  every 
sense  oifro/^urof.  This  sublime  originality  of 
Christ's  lifb  proves  its  freedom  from  all  earthly 
admixture,  and  thereby  indirectly  proclaims  his 
divinity.  He  was  entirely  free  from  every  element 
peculiar  to  the  three  great  sects  among  the  Jews 
of  his  age— the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the 
Essenes — and  also  from  the  influence  of  oriental 
theosophy.  This  is  proved  positively  by  what  the 
Germans  call  the  plan  of  his  earthly  fife.  In  oppo- 
sition to  all  speculations  like  those  of  Hase  and  De 
Wette,  which  speak  of  Christ's  purpose  having 
Ranged  from  opposing  circumstances  in  his  life, 
Neander  stead&stly  proclaims  the  unity  of  his  pur- 
pose as  the  Redeemer  from  first  to  last,  and  in 
proof  appeals  to  his  constant  sense  of  the  Messiah- 
•hlp. 


Neander*s  Christoldgy  has  two  prominent  feat- 
ures—first, its  human  or  anthropological ;  second- 
ly, its  strictly  historical  character.  In  the  one  we 
detect  the  marks  of  German  theology ;  in  the  other 
of  Neander *s  personal  studies.  As  regards  the 
former,  he  loves  to  think  of  Christ's  character  on 
its  human  side ;  and  hence  he  constantly  speaks  ot 
him  as  **  the  Son  of  Man" — der  Menschen-sohn, 
He  deals  much  less  with  the  questions  connected 
with  Christ's  relation  to  God.  Sometimes  he  uses 
expressions  that  look  like  Sabellianism  ;  but  we 
believe  this  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  his 
accepting  the  fact  of  Christ's  divinity  without  seek- 
ing to  explain  the  mode  of  it.  No  man  knew  bet- 
ter than  Neander  the  practical  meaning  of  the  com-  < 
mand,  that  as  men  honor  the  Father  so  should  they 
also  honor  the  Son.  The  second  element  in  his. 
Christology  is  its  historical  character ;  and  here 
his  own  character  as  a  historian  comes  prominently 
forward  when  he  so  frequently  speaks  of  Christ  as 
this  one  moral  element  in  history — the  source  and  . 
soul  of  all  holiness  in  the  world.  He  had  surveyed 
the  wide  expanse  of  history,  with  its  anomalies , 
and  contradictions  and  grievous  sins ;  and  he  ever 
turns  with  new  'wonder  and  love  to  think  of  him 
who  came  to  reinstate  and  transfigure  the  fallen 
nature  of  than.  Few  theologians  have  realized 
more  vividly  than  Neander  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation  as  the  greatest  of  all  historical  facts ; 
or  its  manifold  applications  to  the  wants  and  wounds 
of  man's  soul.  Christ  is  to  him  the  central  figure 
in  all  history ;  and  in  his  view  a  scheme  of  his-f 
tory  would  be  as  defective  without  a  primary  refer- 
ence to  Christ  as  a  scheme  of  astronomy  which 
made  no  mention  of  the  sun. 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  the  narrative  in  the  Life  of  Christ, 
as  a  defence  of  his  supernatural  and  historical  char- 
acter. It  flows  on  with  its  singular  admixture  of 
principles  and  events;  and,  as  a  whole,  it  forms  a 
record  of  Divine  things,  artlessly  told,  yet  preg- 
nant with  meaning,  and  proving  against  all  unbe- 
lief that  these  things,  on  strictly  historical  princi- 
ples, were  literally  true.  We  cannot  here  illustrate 
the  full  bearing  of  Neander's  leading  principles  on 
this  phase  of  the  apologetical  controversy.  Suffice 
it  to  state  that  the  Deism  of  the  earlier  Rational- 
ists, and  the  Pantheism  of  the  later  school,  meet 
and  agree  in  denying  the  supernatural,  and  by  con- 
sequence also  the  strictly  historical  element  in  the 
gospels,  for  both  of  which  Neander  contends.  This 
they  do  on  totally  different  grounds;  the  older 
Rationalists  because  of  the  supposed  absence  of  any 
necessity  for  special  divine  interference  in  the  estab- . 
lished  order  of  things — the  later  Rationalists  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  the  same  divine  element 
already  in  the  self-development  of  the  universe, 
and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  a  more  special 
divine  manifestation  than  the  sequences  of  nature 
themselves.  The  one  view  represents  what  is 
miraculous  in  revelation  as  an  uncalled-for  depart^ 
ure  from  God's  regular  plan  in  creation  ;  tlie  other 
as  a  practical  severance  of  God  from  himself,  and 
hence  an  impossibility.  Against  both  extremes 
Neander  defends  the  supernatural  and  historical 
claims  of  the  gospels,  by  showing  what  the  divine 
elements  in  Christ's  life  are,  and  how  truly  the^  • 
bear  the  impress  of  authentic  history.*    The  criti- 

*  Neander's  great  contemporary  and  fellow-historian, 
Niebuhr,  of  whom  he  ever  spoke  with  the  highest  praise,  - 
and  who  with  his  philosophical  ffeoius  drew  the  hue  he- 
jtween  fact  and  fable  in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  used  to  i 
declare  that  all  belief  in  history  is  at  an  end-if  the  Oospeis 
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cal  theory  of  Straass,  proceeding  on  the  pantheistic ' 
philosophy,  implies  that  there  is  but  little  of  actual 
history  in  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels  beyond  the 
general  fact  that  Jesus  lired,  taught,  gathered  dis- 
ciples around  him,  and  at  last  died  in  Judea.  The 
supernatural  circumstances  of  his  life  form  the 
mythical  drapery,  borrowed  from  the  Messianic 
conceptions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  thrown 
around  the  personal  character  and  history  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  The  figure  is  that  of  an  extraordi- 
nary man,  and  the  dress  is  taken  from  those  pro- 
phetical times  when  men's  souls  were  filled  with 
the  imagination  of  a  Messianic  king  and  kingdom. 
We  most  content  ourselves  with  referring  to 
other  sources  for  an  articulate  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  Strauss*  criticism  and  philosophy 
interpret  and  supplement  each  other.  We  content 
ourselves  with  the  remark,  in  connection  with  our 
immediate  subject,  that  there  are  three  fatal  histori- 
cal objections  to  this  whole  scheme.  1.  It  fails  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  representation  of 
Christ.  Strauss  attributes  our  version  and  picture 
of  Christ's  life  to  the  prevalence  of  Messianic 
ideas  among  the  Jews,  which  they  applied  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  In  his  view  Christ  is  made  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  these  prophecies  and  hopes.  But 
this  is  only  shifting  the  difficulty  a  step  further 
back  from  New  to  Old  Testament  ground.  These 
prophecies  and  anticipations  require  themselves  to 
be  explained.  From  what  central  body  did  these 
gleams  of  scattered  light  proceed  ?  How  are  we 
to  account  for  the  gradual  development  of  these 
prophecies  into  greater  clearness  and  fulness? 
Why  was  it  that  the  whole  existence  of  the  nation 
"was  identified  with  them,  and  that  this  Messianic 
hope  became  the  great  element  in  their  national 
life  1  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  character  of 
Christ  in  the  Gospels  is  the  reflection  of  these 
Messianic  times;  because  the  question  still  re- 
mains, what  was  the  origin  of  that  very  Messianic 
idea  which  grew  with  the  nation's  growth  and 
strengthened  with  its  strength?  Moreover,  the 
effect  is  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  cause, 
seeing  that  even  the  apostles  were  proverbially 
slow  to  learn,  being  weighed  down  by  the  most 
grossly  carnal  conceptions,  and  oflen  cleaving  to  a 
scheme  which  Christ  specially  set  himself  to  over- 
throw. The  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  not  the  Mes- 
siah of  a  material  Judaism,  but  the  Head  of  a  pure 
and  spiritual  kingdom,  which  Christ's  followers 
dorinff  his  lifetime  could  ill  comprehend.  2.  A 
second  objection  to  Strauss'  system  lies  in  the 
result  itself,  the  very  phenomenon  behoving  to  be 
explained,  namely,  the  recorded  life  of  such  a 
personage  as  Christ.  How  comes  it  that  from 
such  heterogeneous  elements  there  should  emerge 
a  character  of  spotless  purity  and  perfection? 
What  explanation  is  to  be  ffiven  of  the  accordance 
between  so-called  mythical  legends,  and  a  moral 
life  like  His  ?  Why  in  Christ's  character  is  there 
the  absence  of  everything  to  degrade,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  every  attribute  to  exalt  and  sanctify  ?  If 
all  this  is  fabulous,  why  have  men  ever  pointed  to 
it  as  that  which  transcends  all  history  ?  and  why  is 
it  consciously  or  unconsciously  made  the  practical 
standard  of  all  morality  ?  Why  does  Christ's  life 
still  stand  out  above  all  the  moral  achievements  of 
cor  race,  and  above  the  highest  conception  of  poe- 
try I    Why  is  the  only  perfection  to  be  found  in  the 

are  not  true ;  and  now,  from  their  anttod  testimony,  the 
priociples  both  of  sacred  and  secular  history  are  made 
completely  to  harmooize. 


past,  and  in  this  oiie  example  in  all  the  pastf 
Surely  it  is  strange  that  there  should  be  morally 
no  stain  on  the  portraiture,  but  that  every  line  of 
it  should  be  instinct  with  perfection.  There  was 
the  most  ample  room  for  moral  imperfection,  if 
Strauss'  hypothesis  is  true,  because  these  mythical 
elements  are  nothing  but  the  ever-shifting  clouds 
that  float  over  the  table-land  of  history.  Strauss 
can  never  answer  the  question,  why  the  mythical 
Christ  is  still  morally  the  perfect  one?  3.  If  we 
look  to  Christie  life  as  an  originating  principle^ 
Strauss'  theory  gives  no  explanation  of  the  effects 
produced  by  it  in  all  af\er-ages.    It  neither  ex- 

Slains  the  problem  of  the  personal  perfection  of 
esus  of  Nazareth,  nor  the  parallel  problem  of  the 
existence  of  a  Church  which  is  the  living  historical 
witness  of  Jesus.  We  explain  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  the  events  that  followed  it  by  the 
enterprise  of  Columbus.  We  trace  the  mechanical 
triumphs  of  steam  to  the  inventive  genius  of  Watt. 
Here,  however,  we  have  an  effect  out  of  all  propor- 
tion greater,  and  yet  behoving  to  be  explained  by  a 
cause  correspondingly  less.  The  truth  is,  that  a 
common  historical  element  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  prophecies  that  preceded  and  foreshadowed 
Christ's  life — in  the  sublime  reality  of  that  life 
itself— and,  finally,  in  the  results  of  that  life  as 
seen  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church.  It 
is  this  which  makes  Christ's  appearance  on  the 
earth  to  be,  as  Miiller  says,  the  "end  of  ancient 
and  the  beginning  of  modern  history."  Looking 
at  the  matter  in  its  details,  we  observe  the  progress 
of  the  same  divine  influence  from  age  to  age.  What, 
for  example,  can  explain  the  historical  accordance 
between  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  or  between  the 
Acts  and  the  Epistles,  or  between  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  a  whole  and  the  spiritual  life  of  all  subse- 
^uent  centuries — in  a  word,  between  Christ  and  His 
Jhurch  ?  Are  all  the  martyrdoms  of  the  saints — their 
good  confessions — their  holy  lives — nothing  more 
than  the  vain  adoration  of  a  legend  or  a  myth  ?  Noth- 
ing can  explain  this  holy  unity  between  the  personal 
character  of  Jesus  and  the  life  of  His  Church,  but 
a  common  substratum  of  historical  truth .  We  must 
recognize  in  him  a  true  historical  personage,  before 
we  can  with  reason  trace  up  to  him  all  that  is  good 
and  holy  and  true  on  the  earth  in  the  lives  of  his. 
disciples  in  every  age.  There  are  only  two  alter- 
natives ;  either  to  apply  the  mythical  element  to 
the  subsequent  history  of  Paul,  and  even  of  Augus- 
tin  and  Luther ;  or,  beginning  at  the  other  end,  to 
trace  the  historical  element  upward  to  Christ  him- 
self. If  we  do  the  former,  we  turn  history  into 
caricature ;  if  we  do  the  latter,  we  overthrow  every 
form  of  the  mythical  theory  as  applied  to  the 
Grospels. 

Something  analogous  to  the  result  of  this  con- 
troversy has  been  seen  among  ourselves,  when  the 
discoveries  of  geology  have  from  time  to  time 
formed  the  ground  of  successive  attacks  against  the 
faith.  Characteristically  enough  of  both  countries, 
the  attack  in  the  one  case  proceeded  from  the  side 
of  physical  science,  and  in  the  other  from  the  side 
of  criticism  and  the  higher  philosophy.  In  Great 
Britain  the  result  has  been  to  evoke  a  profounder 
science,  and  to  prove  a  deeper  harmony  between 
the  words  and  the  works  of  God.  In  Germany, 
too,  it  has  been  already  proved,  that  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  exulted  without  caose,  and  that  its 
friends  were  filled  with  gronndless  fear.  This 
controversy  has  called  into  being  a  sounder  criti- 
cism, guided  by  a  deeper  piety.    Straass  thrust  tho 
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■pear  into  Christ's  side,  and  forthwith  there  eune 
oat  blood  and  water. 

II.  We  now  proceed  to  develop  Neander's  idea 
of  the  Church  or  Kingdom  of  Christ.  It  is  but  a 
step  from  the  consideration  of  the  character  and 
work  of  Jesus,  to  that  of  the  spiritual  institution 
which  he  came  to  esiablish.  With  Neander  the 
Church  is  the  manifestation  or  life  of  Christ  in  his- 
tory. Chrisl^s  kingdom  was  not  a  sudden  display 
of  his  power,  unconnected  with  the  previous  his- 
tory of  the  world.  According  to  that  Jaw  of  devel- 
opment, which  he  everywhere  notices  as  the  great 
law  of  history,  there  were,  both  in  the  human  sys- 
tems of  Heathenism,  and  in  the  divine  economy  of 
Judaism,  many  intimations  of  the  coming  of  this 
kingdom.  There  is  nothing  more  masterly  in 
Neander's  writings,  than  the  introductory  chapter 
in  his  general  history  of  the  Church,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  position  of  the  Heathen  and  Jewish 
world  before  Christ  appeared.  Here  we  see  the 
germ  of  much  of  tha(  Christian  literature  which 
has  since  been  engaged  in  detecting  the  intimations 
of  Christianity  given  by  all  other  systems  of  re- 
ligion. This  part  of  his  work  is  the  noble  gate- 
Way  by  which  we  enter  the  temple  of  Christian 
history. 

To  begin  with  Heathenism.  After  noticing  the 
different  forms  which  it  took — its  Scepticism  rep- 
resented by  Pilate — its  Deism  by  Lucian — its 
Pantheism  by  the  elder  Pliny — its  superstitious 
Fanaticism  by  Plutarch,  he  goes  on  to  represent 
Stoicism  and  rlatonism  as  its  highest  moral  attain- 
ments. It  is  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  that  he 
traces  the  points  of  contact  between  Heathenism 
and  Christianity,  and  shows  how  many  were  grad- 
ually led  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Platonism  did 
Dot  like  Stoicism  assign  an  ultimate  place  to  the 
nature  of  man,  but  regarded  it  in  its  close  alliance 
with  the  divine  nature.  It  represented  man*s 
present  life  as  one  to  be  spent  in  communion  with 
God,  and  as  a  preparation  for  a  higher  state  of 
living  in  God.  By  showing  the  necessity  of  a 
closer  union  between  heaven  and  earth,  it  was  fitted 
to  prepare  its  more  earnest  followers  for  the  higher 
spiritual  life  of  Christianity.  Neander  in  these 
speculations  widely  differs  from  many  who  have 
thought  that  the  greatest  homage  was  paid  to 
Christianity  by  denouncing  Heathenism  in  every 
phase  and  form.  He  has  done  service  to  Chris- 
tianity by  showing  both  the  utter  insufficiency  of 
Heathenism,  and  also  its  struggle  and  appetency  in 
its  noblest  forms  for  a  higher  life  than  its  own.  By 
so  doing  he  has  proved  Christianity  to  have  all  the 
marks  of  a  religion  fitted  for  the  world,  and  he  has 
giren  effect  to  the  views  of  Paul,  in  those  passages 
where  he  speaks  of  the  Gentiles  being  a  law  to 
themselves,  and  of  their  poets  calling  them  the  off- 
spring of  God. 

Neander  represents  Judaism  as  a  preparatory  dis- 
pensation, invested  with  a  particular  and  not  a  uni- 
versal form,  and  yet  vitally  different  frono  Heathen- 
ism, inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  the  character  of  God, 
as  the  God  of  holiness  and  mercy,  for  the  objective 
ground  of  faith.  In  tracing  its  historical  tenden- 
cies, he  sets  forth  its  /Aree  great  types,  as  seen  in 
the  sects  of  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadduoees,  and  the 
Essenes.  The  first  were  characterized  by  outward 
religion  as  opposed  to  the  religion  of  the  heart ;  the 
second  by  a  cold  and  negative  faith,  utterly  void  of 
living  power,  and  closely  akin  to  materialism ;  the 
third  by  a  spirit  of  ascetic  contemplation,  in  union 
with  a  retired  and  devout  life.  This  is  one  of 
nisoy  generalizations  in  Neander's  writings,  where 


he  discovers,  in  these  early  tiinesj  the  workings  of 
those  common  principles  and  tendencies  which  the 
history  of  each  age  has  developed  anew,  and  which 
show  man*s  religious  nature  to  be  ever  fundamentr 
ally  the  same. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  accord^ 
ance  between  these  views  and  the  personal  history 
of  Neander.  We  stated  that  he  had  been  brought 
up  as  a  Jew,  that  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  that,  aflerwards,  by  a 
gradual  course,  he  had  been  led  to  embrace  Chris^ 
tianity.  He  was  fitted  to  describe  these  forms  of 
life,  because  they  formed  part  of  his  own  personal 
experience.  When  he  speaks  of  the  prevailing 
worldliness  of  the  Jewish  mind,  he  alludes  to  what 
was  probably  the  first  cause  of  his  offence  at  Juda- 
ism. When  again  he  shows  how  the  lody  visions 
of  Platonism  rose  above  the  grosser  forms  of  hea* 
then  thought,  and  indirectly  prepared  the  soul  for 
receiving  the  message  of  Messiah,  he  is  but  record- 
ing in  the  case  of  others  what  was  literally  true  of 
himself.  When,  last  of  all,  he  proves  that  Juda- 
ism on  its  spiritual  side  was  so  closely  akin  to 
Christianity,  as  in  the  cases  of  Paul  and  Nathaniel 
and  Nicodemus,  he  unconsciously  draws  his  own 
picture,  as  the  Jew  who  finally  submitted  his  soul 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Cross.  We  see  his  spiritual 
history  best  portrayed  in  his  exposition  of  the  union 
of  the  Jewish  and  Greek  elements  in  the  Alexan- 
drian school.  There  is  an  apartment  in  one  of  the 
{>icture-galleries  of  Italy,  which  contains  exclusive- 
y  portraits  of  the  great  masters  painted  by  them- 
selves. The  idea  of  making  such  a  collection  is  a 
singular  and  happy  one,  and  the  collection  itself  is 
wonderfully  complete.  So  is  it  oAen  in  the  world 
of  literature,  where  men  draw  portraits  of  thenw 
selves,,  not  on  actual  canvas,  as  in  the  Florence^ 
Gallery,  but  in  the  subjects  on  which  they  write, 
and  the  pictures  they  draw  of  others.  An  example 
of  this  self- representation  we  find  in  Neander's  ac- 
count of  the  school  of  Philo,  where  he  says  that  **  the 
spiritual  tendency  of  the  religious  nature  was  fitted 
in  this  case  to  give  men  a  greater  receptivity  for 
Christianity.  It  revealed  itself  as  the  gnosis, 
which  first  sought  rightly  to  interpret  the  spirit  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Christianity  showed  that  that 
golden  age  which  the  Alexandrian  Jews  expected, 
was  already  revealed,  and  had  come  into  actual 
manifestation.  In  these  respects,  the  religious 
tendency  of  thought  in  the  Alexandrian  school 
might  really  become  the  spirit  of  transition  to  and 
agreement  with  Christianity." 

Such  were  the  two  great  systems  in  the  world's 
history  which  prepared  it  for  the  reception  of 
Christianity  and  for  the  growth  of  the  greatest  and 
holiest  of  all  earthly  institutions,  the  Church  of 
Christ.  '  All  questions  connected  with  the  Church 
resolve  themselves  into  two — (1,)  the  mutual  re- 
lation subsisting  between  Christ  and  the  members 
of  the  Church ;  and,  (2,)  the  relation  between  the 
members  of  the  Church  themselves.  These  two 
questions  suggest  the  two  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Church.  The  one  of  these  is  its  obedience  to  Christ ; 
the  other  the  spiritual  equality  of  its  members.  Let 
us  notice  these  separately,  according  to  the  views 
contained  in  many  scattered  portions  of  Neander's 
writings. 

First,  the  great  law  of  the  Church's  existence  is 
its  subjection  to  Christ.  Its  character  in  its  co]« 
lective  and  or^nized  capacity  must  be  determined 
by  the  relation  m  which  its  individual  members  sund 
to  Christ  as  the  dispenser  of  their  spiritual  life.  In 
the  Church  there  is  the  embodiment  ofitU  those  spir* 
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itual  inflaences  which  have  in  every  age  emanated 
from  Christ  to  all  believere.  Hence,  the  accordance 
between  the  position  occupied  by  the  Church  and 
that  first  occupied  by  Himself  as  its  Founder  and 
Head.  For  as  Christ  was  infinitely  exalted,  by  His 
sublime  and  holy  personality,  above  the  characters 
of  individual  men,  so  must  His  Church  be  exalted 
above  all  the  social  organizations  of  the  earth  ;  and 
as  Christ  was  thereby  fitted  to  exercise  His  holy 
influence  over  all,  and  to  pervade  men  of  all  classes 
by  His  Spirit,  so  is  it  the  design  of  the  Church 
spiritually  to  pervade  all  the  forms  of  social  life,  to 
sanctify  them  by  its  holiness,  and  to  liken  them  to 
itself.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  whole  as 
to  its  separate  parts ;  and  as  every  believer  who 
receives  the  gift  of  spiritual  life  from  Christ  be- 
comes thereby  subject  to  His  law  and  to  the  guid- 
ance of  His  Spirit,  so  the  Church  in  its  corporate 
capacity  acknowledges  Him  as  the  source  of  its 
blessings  and  the  framer  of  its  laws.  From  these 
positive  principles  the  negative  conclusion  follows, 
that  the  Church  has  nothing  in  common  with  earth- 
ly kingdoms.  It  is  not  a  political  society — a  state. 
It  is  a  purely  spiritual  society,  with  spiritual  means 
and  ends;  and  it  is  only  by  differing  from  all 
Worldly  societies  that  it  can  influence  them  for 
good.  Hence  the  Scripture  motto  which  Neander 
prefixes  to  the  first  volume  of  his  history,  and  on 
which  every  chapter  of  it  is  a  commentary — **  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  There  is  a  funda- 
mental distinction  between  Christ's  kingdom  and  all 
the  kingdoms  in  the  heathen  world,  in  this,  that 
they  were  established  for  temporal  ends;  and  it 
differs  also  from  the  theocratic  economy  of  Judaism, 
because  it  has  nothing  of  its  political  appendages, 
Us  sensuous  ritual,  and  its  apparatus  of  particular 
customs  and  laws. 

The  second  great  law  of  the  Church  is  the 
spiritual  equality  of  its  members.  This  is  the  law 
of  their  mutual  relationship,  as  fellow-Christians. 
The  first  of  these  laws  determines  the  latter,  be- 
cause any  individual  preeminence  is  incompatible 
with  Christ's  supremacy.  Where  there  is  this 
authority  of  Christ  over  all,  there  must  be  the 
conomon  subjection  of  all  to  Christ.  This  equality 
pioceeds  on  the  relation  in  which  the  members  of 
the  Church  stand  to  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  The 
laws  which  bind  the  planets  together  depend  on  the 
great  law  which  binds  them  severally  to  the  sun  ; 
and  the  law  which  binds  children  together  depends 
on  the  common  relationship  which  they  bear  to 
their  father.  Whatever  establishes  a  spiritual  dif- 
ference among  the  members  of  Christ's  Church,  is 
fatal  to  this  original  relation  between  Christ  and 
them. 

These  are  the  two  general  principles  on  which, 
according  to  Neander,  the  Church  rests.  In  apply- 
ing them  to  its  actual  development,  he  maintains 
that  it  was  no  part  of  Christ's  purpose  to  lay  down 
a  fixed  and  definite  plan,  according  to  which  it  was 
to  be  once  for  all  organized,  and  which  was  to  be 
rigidly  adhered  to  in  all  subsequent  times.  Christ's 
work  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  manifestation,  by 
word  and  deed,  of  those  great  principles  out  of 
which  the  structure  of  the  Church  should  gradually 
arise.  His  relation  to  it  was  seen  negatively  in  the 
abolition  of  everything  that  gave  to  it  the  aspect 
either  of  a  particular  economy,  or  of  a  hierarchical 
priesthood,  as  among  the  Jews.  As  to  the  positive 
tide,  he  lefl  it  to  the  free  agency  of  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  in  men's  souls  to  determine  its  special 
organization  under  all  varying  circumstances  and  at 
ftll  diflferent  times.    Christ  md  not  formally  estab- 


lish the  full  scheme  of  a  Church ;  but  he  made  known 
the  universal  principle  applicable  to  its  existence 
and  activity  on  the  earth.  In  maintaining  this  orig- 
inal equality  among  Christians,  Neander  lays  great 
emphasis  on  the  diversity  of  Christian  gifts  in  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  Church.  This  circumstance 
principally  determined  its  outward  organization  and 
progress.  While  Neander  holds  the  incompatibil- 
ity of  a  special  priestly  class  with  the  original  spirit- 
ual equality  designed  by  Christ,  he  holds  as  strongly 
the  necessity  of  reciprocal  helpfulness  among  the 
members  of  the  Church  themselves.  These  gifb 
are  the  organs  of  which  Christ  makes  use  in  the 
edification  of  his  Church,  according  to  those  varie- 
ties of  human  nature  in  which  there  is  still  seen  the 
higher  unity  of  the  same  divine  life.  Hence  Paul's 
comparison  of  the  members  of  the  Church  to  the 
different  members  of  the  body,  and  hence  the  mean- 
ings of  these  gifls  in  the  miracles  of  Pentecost,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  Church  at  all  times.  According  to 
Neander,  the  special  circumstances  which  determine 
the  organization  of  the  Church  may  thus  be  stated 
to  be  these  three — 1st,  the  free  development  of  this 
spiritual  life  flowing  from  Christ  and  dependent  on 
him ;  2dly,  the  possession  of  different  Christian  giAs, 
according  to  the  representations  of  Paul ;  and,  3dly, 
the  influence  of  outward  circumstances  as  giving  a 
special  direction  to  the  form  of  the  Church. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  Neander 's  general  theory 
of  the  Church.  The  leading  feature  of  his  whole 
system  is  the  eminently  spiritual  view  which  he 
gives  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  This  is  shown  in 
the  close  union  he  ever  seeks  to  establish  between 
the  Church  and  Christ,  and  in  the  undivided  suprem- 
acy which  he  gives  to  its  Divine  Head.  Every- 
where Neander  recognizes  the  Church  as  the  insti- 
tute of  spiritual  Christianity,  and  does  homage  to 
it  in  this  particular.  Its  organization  is  in  his  eyes 
a  secondary  matter.  He  values  it  for  exhibiting 
that  spiritual  life  which  Christ  gives  to  His  disci- 
ples, and  by  which  He  unites  them,  by  many  unseen 
ties,  as  a  holy  community  under  his  law.  All  these 
representations  of  its  spirituality  betoken  the  depth 
of  his  own  personal  Christianity.  Its  existence  in 
a  world  of  sin,  and  the  historical  display  of  its  holy 
power,  is  in  his  hand  the  golden  thread  which  runs 
through  the  dark-colored  web  of  the  world's  history. 
He  trembles  for  the  ark  when  it  falls  into  the  hands 
of  worldly  men.  How  many  examples  do  his  writ- 
ings reveal  of  the  divine  influence  of  the  Church, 
when  it  remained  true  to  its  original  spirituality, 
and  how  many  more  of  its  corruption  and  decay 
when  it  became  a  mere  appendage  to  political  soci- 
ety, and  its  holy  character  was  lost  under  the  thral- 
dom of  Byzantine  power ! 

The  anti-Judaic  character  of  Neander 's  scheme 
of  the  Church  must  also  be  noted.  This  appears 
most  prominently  in  a  depreciation  of  outward  form, 
which  shows  the  violence  of  his  reaction  against 
Judaism.  When  such  a  change  takes  place,  it  is 
far  less  common  to  observe  entire  deliverance  from 
ever^  vestige  of  a  former  system,  than  to  detect  the 
continuance  of  some  previous  habits  of  thought  and 
action.  We  are  told  that  when  the  primeval  forests 
of  America  are  set  on  fire,  and  burned  down,  there 
rises  up  a  new  vegetation,  quite  distinct  from  that 
which  preceded  it ;  and  so  in  some  measure  has  it 
been  with  a  nature  like  Ncander's.  His  phraseol- 
ogy, his  ideas,  his  principles,  bear  no  trace  what- 
ever of  a  Jewish  origin,  it,  indeed,  the  very  violence 
of  the  reaction  b6  not  the  best  proof  that  he  was  a 
Jew.  This  has  told  for  good,  by  leading  bim  al- 
ways to  exalt  spirit  above  form,  the  inwara  princi- 
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pie  above  the  outward  manifestation,  the  religion 
of  the  heart  above  cerenionia]  worship.  It  has 
sometimes  told  for  evil,  by  making  him  oAen  con- 
found spiritual  Judaism  with  formal  Pharisaism. 

A  third  element  in  Neander's  Church-system,  we 
need  hardly  say,  is  its  eminently  Protestant  charac- 
ter. We  use  this  phrase  now  in  its  broadest  sense, 
to  distinguish  his  opinions  from  every  form  of  the 
Romanist  scheme,  whether  more  or  less  perfectly 
deveU)ped.  Rome  and  Oxford  stand  here  on  the 
one  side,  Berlin  and  all  Protestant  Germany  on  the 
other.  The  one  system  starts  from  the  idea  of  the 
Church,  and  descends  from  it  to  that  of  individual 
Christianity ;  the  other  starts  from  this  individual- 
ity, and  then  ascends  to  the  conception  of  the  cor- 
porate institution  or  the  Church.  In  the  one  scheme 
the  Church  forms  and  creates  Christian  life ;  in  the 
other,  the  Church  is  the  expression  and  the  prod- 
uct of  this  life.  The  one  regards  the  Church  as 
the  parent  of  Christianity,  the  other  regards  Chris- 
tianity as,  under  Christ,  the  parent  of  the  Church. 
Neander*s  general  opinions  lead  him  to  reprobate 
the  whole  system  of  the  Romish  Church,  as  opposed 
to  the  spiritual  equality  of  believers.  Its  exalta- 
tion of  a  priestly  caste  implies  the  confusion  between 
Old  and  New  Testament  ideas.  Its  substitution  of 
outward  union  for  inward  unity  is  a  practical  denial 
of  the  diflference  between  the  visible  and  invisible 
Church .  Thus  he  vigorously  resists  that  monarchi- 
cal system  which  was  introduced  by  Cyprian,  and 
developed  by  Gregory  the  Great. 

From  the  historical  investigations  of  men  like 
Neander  Britain  has  much  to  learn.  In  England 
the  stndy  of  primitive  times  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  men  who,  though  within  the  pale 
of  Protestantism,  have  abjured  the  Protestant  the- 
ory of  the  Church ;  and  the  literature  of  Scotland 
has  few  nvorks  in  ecclesiastical  history  that  treat  of 
times  more  remote  than  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Germany  has  far  outstripped  the  ecclesias- 
tical learning  of  England,  while  in  the  theory  of 
the  Church,  at  least,  it  has  remained  true  to  its 
hereditary  Protestantism,  with  the  exception  of  an 
extreme  party  among  the  Lutherans,  who  seek  to 
invest  the  Church  with  a  sacerdotal  character  which 
Luther  never  sanctioned.  In  this  spirit  German 
historians  have  deeply  studied  the  constitution  and 
development  of  the  early  church,  and  have  tri- 
umphantly shown  that  it  gives  no  countenance  to 
Romanism.  What  Britain  now  needs  is  a  like 
learning,  characterized  by  the  ascendency  of  a  like 
Protestant  element ;  and  it  would  be  the  relinquish- 
ment of  a  substantial  good,  if  with  its  jealousy  of 
much  that  popularly  goes  under  the  name  of  Ger- 
man theology,  it  were  to  refuse  the  results  of  these 
investigations,  when  they  bear  so  closely  on  the  de- 
fence of  our  common  faith.  A  better  knowledge  of 
these  principles  would  be  the  best  antidote  to  that 
spirit  of  mysterious  awe  with  which  Romanists  in- 
vest these  primitive  times.  It  would  disarm  men*s 
minds  of  the  spell  of  this  ecclesiastical  fiction,  and 
prove,  moreover,  that  though  Protestantism  got  its 
name  at  the  Reformation,  its  principles  are  old  as 
Christianity,  and  are  instinct  with  its  apostolic  and 
ancient  strength.  England  derived  her  Reforma- 
tion from  Germany  at  first,  and  may  now  learn 
much  from  Germany  as  to  the  true  historical  mean- 
ing of  primitive  Christianity. 

III.  We  now  descend  from  the  general  to  the 
particular,  in  the  form  of  a  few  notices  of  Neander's 
representation  of  the  Christian  life,  as  exhibited  in 
the  different  members  of  the  Church.  This  opens 
the  wide  field-  on  which  be  manifests  the  spirit  of 


bis  truly  Catholic  Christianity.  The  principles 
unfolded  in  his  account  of  the  character  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  he  applies  to 
the  Christian  life  of  individual  believers.  As  the 
Divine  Head  did  not  circumscribe  the  Church  by 
the  limit  of  fixed  and  unalterable  rules,  but  left  it  to 
assume  different  forms  in  outward  organization,  so 
also  the  Christian  character  and  life  has  not  one 
type  and  form,  but  many,  according  to  the  varieties 
of  individual  human  nature.  These  idiosyncrasies, 
when  brought  under  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
not  only  prove  the  higher  unity  of  Christ's  char- 
acter as  the  source  of  all  Christian  life,  but  also 
serve  for  the  wider  display  of  its  sanctifying  and 
transforming  power  as  a  religion  adapted  to  the 
whole  race.  Neander's  whole  views  on  this  mat- 
ter are  summed  up  in  the  title  of  one  of  his  smaller 
treatises — **  Das  eine  und  mannigfaltige  des  Christ- 
lichen  Lebens.**  Just  as  a  phvsical  philosopher — 
his  illustrious  fellow-citizen,  llumboldt — has  rep- 
resented the  different  aspects  of  nature  in  all  lands, 
and  shown  in  all  the  working  of  the  same  material 
laws,  and  as  his  unparalleled  knowledge  of  the  globe 
has  enabled  him  to  trace  the  unity  throughout  this 
magnificent  panorama ;  so  is  it  with  Neander  in  his 
details  of  the  endlessly  varied  Life  of  the  Church. 
We  may  truly  say  that  his  field  is  the  world.  In 
these  varieties  of  the  Christian  life,  he  has  ample 
scope  for  applying  his  favorite  doctrine  of  diversity 
of  gifls,  and  for  showing  how  Christ  has  made  use  of 
the  most  different  instruments  for  advancing  his  cause 
and  kingdom.  He  has  never  scrupled  to  turn  aside 
from  the  liighway  of  philosophical  history  to  the 
bypaths  of  private  or  social  life,  that  he  might  ex- 
hibit the  power  and  preciousness  of  living  Chris- 
tianity. Indeed,  this  was  the  very  aim  of  his  whole 
History  from  the  first.  Hence,  in  the  first  sentences ' 
of  the  Preface,  he  declares  it  **  to  have  been  from 
an  early  period  the  chief  end  of  his  life  and  studies 
to  represent  the  history  of  the  Church  as  an  elo- 
quent proof  of  the  divine  power  of  Christianity — as 
a  school  of  Christian  experience — as  a  voice  sound- 
ing throughout  all  centuries— of  edification— of  in- 
struction and  warning  to  all  who  are  willing  to 
hear."  He  says  also,  in  the  Preface  to  the  third 
section  of  the  second  volume,  and  in  reply  to  un- 
friendly criticism  on  this  very  point,  that  he  will 
never  recognize  a  distinction  between  the  aim  of 
Church  history  to  edify  and  its  aim  to  instruct. 
Such  was  Neander's  design ;  and  that  he  has  ful- 
filled it  will  be  evident  to  all  who  can  appreciate 
the  spirit  of  Christian  sympathy  and  love  which 
breathes  throughout  his  works. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  in  his  Life  of  Jesus  he 
points  out  the  different  classes  of  men  with  whom 
Christ  came  in  contact,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  applied  his  truth  to  their  different  spiritual  con- 
ditiohs.  He  shows  in  his  Apostolic  History  the 
corresponding  differences  between  Paul,  and  James, 
and  John,  in  their  characters,  and  lives,  and  teach- 
ing, and  finds  in  all  the  groundwork  of  a  common 
faith  and  holiness.  He  shows  in  his  General 
History  the  presence  of  this  all-pervading  Chris- 
tianity in  men  like  Augustin  and  Uhrysostom,  with 
•all  the  marked  differences  in  their  personal  history, 
and  in  their  representations  of  divine  truth.  In  his 
Monography  of  St.  Bernard,  he  discovers  the  same 
Christian  truth  and  life,  during  those  medieval 
times  when  true  Christianity  well-nigh  disappeared 
amidst  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
His  studies  confined  him  principally  to  the  earlier 
centuries.  In  his  miscellaneous  writing,  however, 
he  has  given  portraits  of  modem  X^istians.sach 
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&8  Pascal,  Chillinffwbrth,  Baxter,  Oberlin,  Wilber- 
force,  and  Arnold,  and  in  all  he  has  shown  the 
unity  of  the  Christian  life.  And  in  passing  we 
may  note  certain  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  last  of  these  men  and  Neander  himself.  Thev 
were  at  one  in  leading  a  life  of  fellowship  with 
Christ,  and  of  holy  self-devotion  to  bis  cause,  in 
their  common  love  for  history  and  pursuit  of  it  as 
a  leading  study ;  and  in  their  theological  systems, 
which  exalt  the  sanctifying  tendency  of  Christian- 
ity, and  stand  somewhat  loose  to  the  dogmatic  pre- 
cision of  the  Reformation. 

Neander^s  great  merit  in  this  department  lies  in 
giving  prominence  to  the  idea  of  the  Universal 
Church*  With  unwearied  steadfastness  and  labor, 
he  has  set  himself  to  bring  to  light  the  practical  re- 
sults of  Christianity  on  the  earth.  Perhaps  nothing 
is  better  fitted  to  give  a  true  stamp  of  catholicity  to 
the  Church  than  l^e  study  of  the  past  in  Neander*s 
spirit,  and  the  consequent  acquaintance  with  the 
different  forms  of  Christian  character,  thought,  and 
action.  We  are  thus  raised  up  above  the  jarrings 
and  heats  of  present  controversy,  and  in  the  mani- 
fold beauty  and  power  of  this  Christian  life,  we 
learn  the  lesson  uf  that  charity  which  hopeth  all 
things,  and  yet  rejoiceth  only  in  the  truth.  And 
surely  at  a  time  when  Protestantism  has  openly 
mourned  over  its  many  rents  and  wounds,  and  when 
Romanism  is  reasserting  the  double  claim  of  its 
unity  and  universality  together,  there  is  much  need 
for  Christ's  true  Church  hearing  "  this  voice  of 
instruction  sounding  through  all  centuries."  As 
the  isothermal  lines  often  follow  an  irregular  course 
on  the  map,  and  traverse  different  latitudes  of  land 
and  sea,  so  in  like  manner  may  the  same  vital 
Christianity  be  found  under  many  diversities  of  in- 
•  dividual  character,  national  custom,  and  ecclesias- 
tical order.  This  at  least  was  true  of  Neander  ; 
for  the  sympathy  he  has  shown  in  dealing  with  the 
past,  he  showed  also  in  the  interest  he  felt  in  the 
Christian  movements  of  his  own  day.  His  favor- 
ite delineations  of  primitive  Christianity,  in  the 
freshness  of  its  love  and  fervor  of  its  zeal,  are  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  in  which  he  used  to 
speak  of  the  labors  of  the  missionary  field,  with  its 
thousand  proofs  of  the  influence  of  the  Gospel ;  or 
of  such  efforts  as  are  made  in  Britain  and  Germany 
to  rally  the  forces  of  Protestantism,  and  to  demon- 
strate by  brotherly  love  the  unity  of  the  faith. 

IV.  We  proceed,  finally,  to  consider  Neander's 
position  as  a  theologian  or  scientific  expositor  of 
Christian  truth.  It  is  fitting  that  this  should  be 
done  last,  because  his  whole  tendency  is  to  repre- 
sent Christian  science  as  the  product  and  exponent 
of  the  Christian  life,  or  rather  of  Christianity  as  an 
historical  manifestation.  We  are  now  better  pre- 
pared for  this  view  than  at  an  earlier  stage  in  our 
dissertation. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  Neander  is  not  a 
theologian.  He  does  not  rank  with  men  like 
Nitzsch  or  Miiller,  whose  special  field  is  dogmatic 
theology;  and  he  is  certainly  inferior  to  Wh  in 
dialectical  power.  From  the  character  of  his  mind, 
as  well  as  from  the  whole  scope  of  his  studies, 
Neander  dealt  less  with  the  abstract  ideas  of  theol- 
ogy than  with  concrete  spiritual  principles;  and 
with  these,  chiefly  as  thev  have  developed  them- 
selves on  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  history.  His 
true  position  is  not  among  the  theologians,  but 
among  the  historians  of  theology.  But  if  he  is 
less  qualified  than  others  of  his  contemporaries  ac- 
curately to  expound  theology  as  a  science,  he  far 
e^coels  them  ail  in  his  power  of  determining  the 


spiritual  tetidencies  of  theological  systems.  In  his 
hands,  the  study  of  the  history  of  doctrines  in  the 
Church  has  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  science, 
and  figures  as  one  of  the  chief  divisions  in  the 
Theological  Encyclopedia.  He  used  often  to 
speak  of  Exegesis  and  Dogmen-Geschichte  as  the 
two  handmaids  of  theology.  Here  he  has  had  full 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  learning  and  of  his 
powers  of  generalization.  He  has,  besides,  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  real  and  vital  interest  to  these 
investigations — threading  his  way  with  ease  where 
others  have  been  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  confusion, 
(as  in  the  detail  of  the  forms  of  the  Gnostic  heresy,) 
grouping  miscellaneous  facts  under  general  heads, 
and  oAen,  in  the  spirit  of  Cuvier  with  his  fossil 
osteology,  reconstructing  from  a  few. irregular  and 
ill-assort^  particulars  the  full  proportions  and  de- 
taib  of  an  obsolete  system.  Neander,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  contemplated  the  Christian  life  as 
manifested  in  various  forms.  We  must  notice  that 
he  attributes  a  like  variety  to  Christian  doctrine  and 
thought.  Indeed,  it  is  with  him  a  fundamental 
idea  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  both.  As  the 
Christian  life  might  assume  these  forms  according 
to  the  individuality  of  each  believer.  Christian 
doctrine  might  also  assume  many  different  corre- 
sponding forms.  It  was,  he  maintains,  no  part  of 
Christ's  intention  to  confine  the  Christian  life  to 
one  fixed  and  stereotyped  rule,  nor  to  confine 
Christian  intelligence  and  thought  to  one  fixed 
formula  of  religious  doctrine.  In  both  provinces 
of  action  and  thought  alike  our  Lord  asserted  and 
established,  by  word  and  deed,  the  seminal  prin- 
ciples out  of  which  Christian  life  and  doctrine  were 
gradually  to  emerge,  according  to  the  law  of  his- 
torical development.  These  mrms  of  representa- 
tion, he  holds,  reciprocally  explain  and  supplement 
each  other ;  while  they  also  prove  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  influence  the  various  tendencies  of 
man's  nature,  and  to  make  these  serve  the  pur]M>se 
of  advancing  among  all  men  the  work  of  Christ's 
kingdom. 

As  a  chief  feature  of  all  Neander's  expositions  of 
historical  theology,  his  sympathy  with  every  system 
in  which  he  found  essential  Christianity  preserved 
must  be  noticed.  He  is  a  peacemaker  in  theology. 
He  even  maintains  a  kind  of  historical  necessity  for 
these  different  phases  of  Christian  doctrine,  believ- 
ing that  this  process  of  development,  when  once 
begun,  must  advance,  and  that  from  these  tenden- 
cies of  different  systems  the  harmonious  represen- 
tation of  Christianity  in  its  highest  unity  was  to  be 
gathered.  To  scientific  theology,  he  applies  the 
same  general  principles  which  we  have  referred  to 
as  pervading  other  parts  of  his  system.  We  have 
seen  that  he  underrates  the  value  of  outward  insti- 
tutions in  the  organic  framework  of  the  Church.  In 
like  manner  he  has  little  favor  for  Confessions  of 
Faith  as  the  symbolical  embodiment  of  the  Church's 
creed.  What  he  most  approves  of  is  something  in 
analogy  with  the  apostles'  creed,  which  deals  chiefly 
with  the  great  historical  facts  on  which  Christianity 
rests,  and  which  the  whole  Church  avows.  He 
has  as  great  a  jealousy  of  formalism  in  Christian 
doctrine  as  in  Christian  life,  and  he  everywhere 
asserts  the  principle  of  freedom  as  a  chief  part  of 
the  Christian  scheme.  This  he  has  sometimes 
carried  to  an  extravagant  length.  The  two  most 
prominent  examples  which  he  gives  of  these 
different  tendencies  In  theology,  occur  in  the  expo- 
sition of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  in  the  post-apostolio 
age.    The  three  representatives  of  apostolic  theol- 
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ogy  are  Paul,  James,  John.  Paul  represents  the 
most  marked  opposition  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  and  the  entire  deliverance  from  the 
Judaic  spirit,  in  union  with  the  power  of  systematic 
and  dialectical  dcTelopment.  James  represents  in 
his  theology  the  more  gradual  transition  from 
Judaism  to  Christianity.  John  is  the  representative 
in  Christian  science  of  the  intuitive  element  em- 
bodying itself  in  the  spirit  of  divine  contemplation. 
Peter  occupied  an  intermediate  place  between  Paul 
and  James.  These  are  the  difl^rent  forms  of  the 
apostolical  teaching ;  and,  as  there  was  then  this 
Tariety  of  theological  representation,  so  he  main- 
tains that  it  has  been  and  must  be  in  every  subse- 
quent age.  Hence  the  frequent  use  which  he 
makes  of  th^  difference  between  the  doctrinal 
phraseology  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches, 
as  exhibited,  the  one  in  Augustin,  the  other  in 
Chrysostom.  The  tendency  of  theology  in  the 
West  was  to  start  from  the  position  of  man  as  a 
sinner,  and  his  need  of  divine  grace,  while  in  the 
East  theology  started  from  the  view  of  Christianity 
as  giving  a  higher  divine  creation  to  man.  The 
one  gave  greater  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of 
man*s  sin,  and  allied  itself  to  the  teaching  of  Paul ; 
the  other  gave  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  God's 
love,  and  allied  itself  most  closely  to  the  school  of 
John. 

Neander  loves  to  apply  his  favorite  principle  of 
unity  in  variety  to  the  condition  of  the  Church, 
with  its  manifold  opinions,  in  our  own  times.  If 
there  are  found  in  the  primitive  times  different 
types  of  theological  truth,  it  is  equally  true  that 
then  too  were  developed  the  different  types  of  error 
which  have  only  reproduced  themselves  in  afler 
ages.  To  ^ive  one  example  of  this ;  Germany  has 
had  successively  to  encounter  two  different  K)rms 
of  Rationalism  already  referred  to,  the  one  that  of 
Semler  and  Paulus,  and  the  other  that  of  Hegel 
and  Strauss.  Neander  has  in  many  places  shown 
that  these  were  the  two  great  heresies  of  the  early 
Church,  represented  respectively  by  the  Ebionites, 
with  their  gross  and  unspiritual  conceptions  of 
Christianity,  and  by  the  Gnostics,  with  their 
spiritual  allegorizing  and  mythical  idealism.  So 
truly  does  one  age  revive  in  a  new  form  errors 
which  prevailed  many  centuries  ago,  and  with  all 
the  restless  activity  of  man^s  spirit,  it  still  holds 
good  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The 
history  of  heresies  in.the  Christian  Church  seems 
to  follow  that  circular  course  which  recent  science 
has  proved  to  mark  the  tracks  of  tempests  in  the 
material  world. 

Neander's  theological  system  bears  all  the  marks 
of  a  great  transition  period.  He  lived  and  died  in 
the  full  hope  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  Church,  when 
it  shall  renew  its  youth,  and  reassert  the  power  of 
its  spiritual  principles  as  in  the  brightest  times  of 
its  history.  His  system  reminds  us  less  of  those 
geological  formations  which  have  been  calmly  de- 
posit^ from  the  waters  of  a  former  world,  than  of 
those  which  have  been  upheaved  by  eruptions  from 
below,  and  which  bear  on  them  the  indurating  and 
eonvulsive  marks  of  Are.  In  comparing  him  with 
the  men  who  preceded  him,  we  perceive  that  theo- 
logically he  is  fiir  in  advance  of  them.  Semler, 
Schleiermacher,  and  Neander,  are  the  types  of 
three  distinct  epochs  in  German  Theology.  Sem- 
ler's  system  is  that  of  Rationalistic  Deism.  Schlei- 
ermacher *8  is  that  of  Christianity  in  some  de^e 
▼itiated  by  false  philosophy.  Neander  exhibits 
Christianity  on  the  whole  in  the  true  spirit  of  faith, 
ind  in  adeaier  development  and  scientific  harmony 


of  its  doctrines.  Though  theologically  in  advance 
of  Schleiermacher,  Neander  always  paid  him  a 
most  reverent  homage,  as  that  great  teacher  who 
had  breathed  a  new  spirit  into  the  Church,  and 
given  an  impress  to  modem  theology  which  it  still 
strongly  bears.  Neander  is  not,  moreover,  a  copyist 
of  ihe  past.  In  him  we  observe  the  union  of  two 
diff!erent  tendencies — the  one  applying  to  the  past — 
the  other  to  the  future.  His  historical  studies  had 
familiarized  him  with  past  theological  systems,  and 
yet,  instead  of  seeking  to  revive  one  or  any  of  these, 
he  was  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  the  purpose  of 
his  theology  to  exhibit,  in  a  new  form,  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  faith,  adapted  to  the  science 
and  Christian  consciousness  of  the  age.  He  believed 
it  impossible  to  revive  unchanged  the  systems  of 
previous  centuries,  and  he  sought  a  new  develop- 
ment of  theology  more  in  keeping  with  the  present 
state  and  necessities  of  the  Church.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  with  Nitzsch  and 
Muller  in  editing  a  Journal  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  true  representative  of  this  school  of  German 
Theology.  It  is  entitled,  **  Die  Deutsche  Zeits- 
chrifl  fiir  Christliche  WissenschaA  and  Christliches 
Leben."  The  first  number  appeared  in  January, 
1850.  We  extract  a  few  words  from  the  preface, 
in  illustration  of  the  preceding  sentences.  Afler 
stating  the  need  for  opposing  the  destructive  ten- 
dency of  Rationalism  and  Pantheism,  and  uniting 
all  evangelical  Christians,  he  adds,  **  We  acknowl- 
edge that  tendency  in  Theology  as  the  only  con- 
servative one  which  is  at  the  same  time  according 
to  its  special  law,  freely  progressive.  We  are 
persuaded  that  it  is  not  the  problem  of  our  age  to 
revive  and  call  back  into  artificial  life  an  old  form 
of  Church  constitution  or  of  theology,  but  to  labor 
in  order  that  something  new  may  be  formed  for  the 
future,  resting  on  the  one  unchangeable  foundation, 
and  having  the  power  of  that  divme  word  which  is 
ever  renewing  its  youth  in  perpetual  freshness. 
Although  among  those  who  are  united  in  this  work 
different  relationships  are  maintained  to  Schleier- 
macher, the  great  teacher  of  the  reviving  German 
Church,  they  are  yet  unanimous  in  the  conviction 
that  the  further  development  of  our  theology  must 
attach  itself  to  him,  and  that  the  mighty  impulse 
given  by  him  must  long  continue  to  infiuence  the 
Christian  philosophy  of  Protestant  Grermany."  It 
is  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  opposite  parties  in 
Germany  unite  in  revering  the  memory  of  Schleier- 
macher, and  also  in  quoting  his  authority  in  support 
of  their  systems ;  just  as  it  was  said  of  Burke,  that 
his  writings  were  the  armory  out  of  which  the  two 
great  political  parties  in  the  country  obtained  their 
weapons. 

We  can  only,  in  conclusion,  notice  one  or  two  of 
the  more  prominent  features  in  Neander's  Theol- 
ogy, more  in  the  way  of  showing  its  tendency  than 
of  exhibiting  its  details.  1.  In  the  comparison 
which  Neander  draws  between  Christianity  and 
Judaism,  he  maintains  the  existence  of  a  specific 
and  vital  difference  between  the  two  economies; 
instead  of  regarding  them  as  two  economies  illus- 
trative of  one  and  the  same  scheme,  and  marked 
alike  by  the  same  spiritual  principles.  Neander  is 
apt  to  exalt  the  New  Testament  at  the  expense  of 
the  Old,  partly  from  the  reaction  against  his  early 
Judaism,  and  partly  from  the  tendencies  of  the  later 
Grerman  theology  since  Schleiermacher  to  place  in 
opposition  the  law  of  the  one  against  the  love  of  the 
other.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  desiderata 
in  the  theology  of  this  school,  that  it  should  learn 
to  appreciate  more  accurately  the^i^tual  xeligion 
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of  the  Old  Testament,  both  in  its  display  of  grace 
on  the  part  of  God,  and  faith  on  the  part  of  man. 
There  is,  and  there  can  be,  but  one  method  of  ac- 
ceptance under  every  economy,  whether  more  or 
less  advanced ;  and  the  difference  can  only  be  of  a 
formal,  and  not  of  a  material  kind.  2.  Meander's 
view  of  sin  is  eminently  practical.  Few  men  have 
realized  more  profoundly  than  he  the  fact  of  spirit- 
ual separation  between  man  and  God.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  he  is  fundamentally  at  issue  with  Schieier- 
macher  and  Hegel,  who  both  represent  sin  as  the 
necessary  transition  to  moral  freedom,  and  thereby 
deny  in  substance  its  moral  guilt,  as  the  self-willed 
departure  of  the  creature  from  God,  and  opposition 
to  him.  Neander  does  not  enter  much  into  the 
question  of  the  transmission  of  sin.  He  argues, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  actual  existence  of  sin 
now,  to  its  origin  in  the  initial  moral  history  of  the 
race  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  assuming  this  initial 
fact,  he  explains  its  transmission  from  the  ordinary 
law  of  historical  development.  Sin  came  into  being 
from  the  inexplicable  caprice  of  self-will ;  but  when 
once  in  being,  it  continues  to  operate  as  a  new  factor 
in  human  history.  In  this  sense,  he  rejects  the 
Augustinian  hypothesis  of  federal  transmission,  as 
assuming  a  principle  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
data  of  Christian  consciousness.  This  example 
illustrates  the  influence  of  Neander's  historical 
principles  on  his  theology.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  Augustin*8  theory,  certain  it  is  that  Neander  has 
not  removed  the  moral  difficulty  attaching  to  the 
whole  subject  of  transmitted  sin  and  guilt ;  for  the 
question  still  remains,  why  does  G(xi  place  man 
under  the  influence  of  such  historical  laws  as  prac- 
tically entail  on  him  the  fatal  and  inborn  tendency 
to  sin  ?  That  he  has  done  so,  is  indeed  historically 
true  ;  yet  why  is  this  the  law  of  history  ?  Why  is 
the  world  so  framed  as  that  this  tendency  to  sin 
should  be  transmitted  from  age  to  age  ?  The  fact 
is  admitted,  but  on  Neander's  theory,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  Augustin,  it  behoves  to  be  expbined.  3. 
Neander's  view  of  the  atonement  corresponds,  in 
its  leading  principles,  with  his  view  of  sin.  As 
sin  was  a  great  historical  fact  in  the  world,  it  needed 
a  counterpart  fact  in  history  to  restore  man's  fallen 
nature,  and  to  bring  it  again  into  harmony  with 
God.  MCiller  states  in  the  preface  to  his  work  on 
Sin,  that  it  was  when  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  Neander 
his  master,  that  he  became  practically  convinced 
that  the  whole  of  Christianity  consists  in  this  rela- 
tion between  sin  and  the  atonement.  Neander 
dwells  more  on  the  atonement  in  its  subjective  than 
in  its  objective  side.  He  sees  in  it  the  display  of 
God's  love — tending  to  change  man's  heart  and 
direct  it  anew,  rather  than  a  homage  to  God's  im- 
mutable law.  In  many  parts  of  his  exposition  of 
the  Pauline  theology,  it  is  hard  to  see  where  he 
draws  the  line  between  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion.  Here,  as  in  the  former  case  of  sin,  he  delights 
to  present  the  matter  in  its  historical  aspect,  and  to 
speak  of  the  whole  life  and  work  of  Christ  as  the 
source  of  a  new  spiritual  influence  in  the  world. 
He  underrates  the  legal  element  in  the  atonement, 
partlv  from  the  constitution  of  his  religious  nature, 
which  predisposed  him,  as  in  the  case  of  Chrysos- 
tom,  whom  he  so  much  revered  and  resembl^,  to 
meditate  on  Grod's  love ;  and  partly  from  the  ten- 
dency of  his  school  to  oppose  the  theology  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  the  prom- 
inenoe  which  it  gives  to  the  legal  necessity  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  Divine  Saviour. 

The  preceding  record,  rather  than  criticism,  of 
t)ie  literary  life  and  labors  of  Neander,  may  be 


considered  with  a  deeper  interest,  from  the  ciTOum- 
stance  that  his  influence  on  the  religious  opinions 
of  Great  Britain  is  every  year  becoming  more 
marked,  and  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
foreign  influences  which  are  now  working  in  thie 
country.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  German  whose 
ideas  admit,  of  being  more  readily  transplanted  into 
the  soil  of  the  English  mind.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  he  deals  so  much  with  the  practical  realities 
of  Christianity.  He  is,  moreover,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure free  from  that  element  of  mysticism  which 
makes  much  of  German  literature  distasteful  to  the 
English  nation,  or  at  least  confines  the  interest  in  it 
to  a  few.  If  it  be  the  case  that  the  problems  of 
modern  Germany  must  soon  be  met  and  canvassed 
in  this  country,  one  necessary  preliminary  is  an  in- 
telligent comprehension  by  us  of  the  leading  systems 
which  have  indented  themselves  so  deeply  on  the 
churches  and  schools  of  the  continent.  We  rejoice, 
on  the  whole,  at  the  growing  ascendency  in  Britain 
of  Neander 's  fresh,  genial,  and  reinvigorating 
spirit.  It  cannot  fail  to  give  new  fervor  and  fresh- 
ness to  our  religious  life  and  doctrinal  systems,  that 
we  should  become  conversant  with  specimens  of  the 
revived  Christianity  of  a  people  who,  afVer  being 
dissevered  from  the  Apostolic  faith  by  the  preva- 
lence of  Rationalism,  are  slowly  but  surely  returning 
to  it.  The  struggles  through  which  such  men  have 
passed  enhance  the  value  of  their  labors.  Instead 
of  frowning  on  them  because  they  do  not  reach  the 
level  of  our  hereditary  orthodoxy,  we  should  rather 
regard  them  as  champions  of  Christian  truth,  in, 
perhaps,  its  fiercest  struggle  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  It  deserves,  moreover,  to  be  noticed, 
that  while  in  Germany  the  prevalence  of  opinions 
like  Neander 's  is  an  indication  of  a  return  towards 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  their  prevalence 
in  tnis  country,  among  some  classes  of  persons, 
seems  to  betoKen  a  departure  from  that  standard, 
and  a  tendency  towards  a  theology  of  a  less  definite 
kind.  Those  who  are  Neander's  followers  in  Ger- 
many  are  generally  men  whose  religious  faith  is 
becoming  clearer  and  its  articles  more  numerous. 
In  Britain,  some  are  apt  to  make  his  spirit  and 
opinions  a  medium  of  transition  from  our  doctrinal 
theology  to  a  mystic  rationalism.  A  system  which 
in  Germany  is  a  symptom  of  opinion  moving  in  one 
direction,  may,  in  this  island,  be  the  symptom  of  a 
current  moving  in  an  opposite  direction. 

In  closing  this  article,  wq  are  reminded  of  the 
great  guides  of  action  and  opinion  who  have  been 
recently  taken  from  the  churches  of  Switzerland, 
Scotland,  and  Germany.  Vinet,  Chalmers,  and 
Neander,  form  an  illustrions  group  of  theologians, 
differing  in  the  variety  of  their  natural  gifts,  yet 
believing  in  the  one  llord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
and  in  their  several  spheres  eminent  promotera  of 
the  Christian  cause.  The  first  that  was  taken  away 
was  Vinet  of  Lausanne,  who,  to  a  gentle  nature  and 
most  Christian  spirit,  added  powera  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  firat  order,  and  who  has  done  so  much 
to  assert  for  the  troth  of  Christianity  a  scientific 
claim,  and  a  spiritual  authority.  His  personal 
friends  all  speak  of  the  keen  analysis  of  his  perce{K 
tions,  the  calm  philosophy  and  calmer  faith  which 
pervaded  his  reasonings  and  illustration,  and  the 
noble  qualities  of  heart  and  soul  which  made  them 
love  him  while  they  honored  him.  Vinet's  spirit 
was  tranquil  and  full  of  beauty,  like  the  lake  on 
whose  shores  he  lived  and  died ;  and  be  often  showed 
that  he  could  ascend  from  the  graces  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  to  the  lofty  speculations  of  Christian  sci- 
enoe,  as  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman  stretch  apwsrd 
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into  the  majestic  elevation  of  the  Alpe.  Then  earae 
the  death  of  Chalmers,  causing  a  void  not  soon  to 
be  filled  in  Scotland.  He  died,  without  warning, 
in  the  midst  of  an  old  age  as  active  as  his  manhood, 
and  when,  to  the  native  vigor  of  his  mind,  there 
was  superadded  the  mellowness  of  Christian  grace 
and  faith  as  life  declined.  Seldom  has  more  signal 
homage  been  paid  to  character  or  worth  than  on  the 
day  when  the  General  Assembly  of  his  Church, 
and  a  multitude  of  his  countrymen,  followed  him 
to  the  grave.  We  refer  to  this,  because  the  likest 
thing  we  know' to  the  funeral  of  Chalmers  has  been 
the  funeral  of  Neander.  In  both  soleomities  there 
was  something  of  the  same  moral  character,  because 
in  both  there  was  the  same  tribute  of  homage  to  moral 
worth  and  greatness.  It  was  neither  the  mere  elo- 
quence and  philanthropy  of  the  one,  nor  was  it  the 
colossal  learning  of  the  other,  that  gave  this  moral 
grandeur  to  a  funeral  ceremony,  ft  was  because, 
in  both  cases,  the  powers  of  the  departed  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  God  and  man.  Men  gave 
utterance  at  their  graves  to  the  silent  reverence  that 
had  been  growing  and  gathering  strength  while 
their  labors  multiplied,  and  their  lives  lyere  spared. 
In  both  cases,  the  heart  of  a  nation  was  struck,  and 
Christendom  bowed  before  the  rod.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  several  distinct  points  of  agreement  in 
their  lives  as  at  their  deaths.  We  may  point  alike 
to  the  cases  of  Chalmers  and  Neander  as  instances 
of  the  power  of  a  common  Christianity.  However 
different  might  be  their  starting-points,  they  yet 
agree  in  the  desire  they  felt,  at  the  crisis  of  their 
lives,  for  spiritual  deliverance,  in  their  common 
testimony  as  to  the  quarter  whence  deliverance 
came,  and  in  their  moral  transformation  by  Christ 
and  His  love.  They  agree  also  in  the  impulse 
which  they  have  given  to  Christian  thought  and 
action  in  their  respective  lands.  The  giAs  of 
Neander  fitted  him  for  his  work  in  a  land  of  pre- 
eminent thought  and  learning.  Those  of  Chalmers 
were  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  a  land  of  social 
enterprise  and  political  movement.  Neander  did 
his  work  by  representing  for  our  study  and  example 
the  Church  of  the  past — the  Church  of  apostles  and 
martyrs  and  early  saints.  Chalmers  accomplished 
his  by  seeking,  like  a  great  master-builder,  to  raise 
np  the  structure  of  the  Church  in  his  own  times. 
The  lives  and  labors  of  both  must  now  materially 
influence  the  Church  of  the  future  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  these  two  men  we  see  the  types  of  the 
two  phases  of  spiritual  character  which  have  often 
repeated  themselves  in  the  world — represented  in 
the  apostolic  age  by  Paul  and  John,  in  the  early 
Church  by  Augustin  and  Chrysostom,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  by  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon. 


FRENCH   COMMUNISM. 

CorrospondeDt  of  the  Britannia. 

I  AM  assured,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  the  means 
of  knowing,  that  Communist  principles,  in  their 
most  hideous  and  abominable  form — perfect  com- 
munity of  goods,  even  perfect  community  of  wo- 
men— have  gained  a  firm  hold  of  the  majority  of 
the  workmen  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  are 
spreading  every  day.  My  informant  adds,  that  in 
all  the  large  towns  the  same  is  the  case ;  and  he 
even  states,  that  among  the  peasantry  of  many  de- 
partments Communism  has  lately  got  into  great 


favor,  because  they  are  told  that  it  will  lead  to  the 
distribution  among  them  of  the  possessions  of  the 
rich.  Eighteen  months  and  a  year  ago,  the  great 
dread  of  the  respectable  elates  of  society  was  of 
Socialist  opinions ;  but  what  are  they,  compared  to 
Communism  1  In  one  sense,  Socialism  is  a  very  good 
thing — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  there  is  a  sort 
of  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  Socialism,  to  which 
no  reasonable  man  can  object — and  that  is,  the 
removal  of  the  many  very  oppressive  burdens  and 
unjust  restrictions  which  weigh  on  the  working  pop- 
ulation of  France,  the  like  of  which  do  not  exist, 
and  never  did  exist,  in  England ;  also,  the  extension, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  the  means  of  finding  employ- 
ment. Otsuch  Socialism,  every  intelligent  man,  m 
fact,  is  a  partisan  ;  and  the  legitimist  party,  in  par- 
ticular, has  demanded  it  over  and  over  again.  In- 
deed, one  may  say  that  the  conservative  party  in 
England  is  at  this  moment  endeavoring  to  obtain 
this  sort  of  good  Socialism,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sincere 
regard  for  the  true  interests  of  the  working  class, 
and  especially  of  the  agricultural  population,  which 
causes  it  to  combat  the  ruinous  policy  of  free-trade. 
But  between  this  meek  Socialism  and  the  abomina- 
tion of  Communism  there  is  an  abyss.  And  yet,  I 
repeat,  the  working  classes  of  Paris  are  now  Com- 
munists— are  now  no  longer  willing  to  be  content 
with  a  few  just  and  necessary  reforms,  but  are  bent 
on  stripping  the  rich  of  all  they  have,  and  reducing 
every  m&n  to  the  same  lodging,  the  same  clothing, 
the  same  food ;  crowning  all  this  by  the  abolition 
of  marriage  !  There  is  something  so  horrible  in 
the  idea  of  the  masses  in  a  great  country  being  in- 
fected with  such  atrocious  sentiments,  that  one 
would  fain  hope  that  it  is  untrue ;  but,  alas !  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt.  As  one  proof  of  it,  I  have 
procured  copies  of  the  songs  which  the  workmen 
are  accustomed  to  sing,  and  the  books  and  pamphlets 
they  read,  and  I  assure  yon  they  are  all  full  of  the 
maddest  and  vilest  Communism.  It  would  disgust 
your  readers  to  go  in  detail  into  these  horrid  publi- 
cations, and  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  a  fair  idea 
can  be  formed  of  their  monstrous  iniquity.  But  I 
will  venture  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  one  of  the 
mildest  songs,  avoiding,  however,  as  too  indecent, 
all  that  refers  to  the  non-married  state : — 

116  quoi !  la  vie  est  done  tme  tortnre  ? 
Sommes-nous  n^s  dans  un  vallon  de  plenres ! 
N(Mi :  mais  le  bicn  veut  Vegalite  pure  ; 
Le  privilege  a  fait  tous  nos  malheors  ! 
Pour  oonquerir  la  celeste  patrie. 
Pour  nous  asseoir  au  civique  festin, 
Foulons  aux  pieds  le  serpent  de  Penvie, 
Brisons  nos  fers  en  nous  serrant  la  main. 

De  Tunivers  Tadmirable  structure. 
Telle  est  ta  loi,  divine  egalite  f 
Tout  est  sotimis  a  ta  sainte  nature, 
Tout  est  par  toi  parfaite  liberty  ; 
Plus  de  tyrans  ;  plus  de  guerre  cruelle  ; 
Nulle  n'est  proscrit    A  ton  banquet  divin 
Chacun  portant  la  sant^  firatemelle  ; 
Soira  sa  toif  et  manger  a  eafaim, 

1^  i$  i$  »  i$ 

Mais  quoi !  deja  le  sophiste  en  colere 
Vient  m'accuser  d*unc  appetit  brutal ; 
Ras8urons-le :  dans  notre  phalamtere, 
Le  corps,  Vesprity  auront  un  droit  egal. 
L*erreur  vaincue,  oh  !  libre  de  contrainte, 
Chaoun  pourra,  maitre  de  son  destin, 
Suivant  son  ere,  dans  notre  cite  sainte, 
Jonir  a  jamais  du  bonheur  soaverain? 
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Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  "  HooBehoy  Words,"  gives 
the  followinipr  curious  details  of  the  origin  ind  adop- 
tion of  Mr.  Paxton's  plan.  After  referring  to  Mr. 
Paxton^s  previous  scientific  labors;  and  to  his  sud- 
den determination  to  offer  a  plan  to  the  ooronDission- 
ers,  although  another  plan  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Building  Committee,  he  then  proceeds : — 

Tuesday  morning,  the  18th  of  June,  found  Mr. 
Paxton  at  Derby,  seated — as  chairman  of  the  works 
and  ways  committee  of  tlie  Midland  Railway — to 
try  an  offending  pointsman.  This  was  the  first 
leisure  moment  he  had  been  able  to  secure  since 
he  resolved  to  plan  the  great  building.  At  the  end 
of  the  table  stood  the  culprit ;  and  upon  it,  before 
the  chairman,  was  invitingly  spread  a  virgin  sheet 
of  blottinfT-paper.  As  each  witness  delivered  bis 
evidence,  Mr.  Paxton  appeared  to  be  taking  notes 
with  uncommon  assiduity ;  and  when  the  case 
closed,  one  of  his  colleagues  turned  specially  to 
him,  saying, 

•*  As  you  seem  to  have  noted  down  the  whole  of 
the  evidence,  we  will  take  the  decision  from  you." 

•*  The  truth  is,"  whispered  the  chairman,  "  I 
know  all  about  this  affair  already,  having  accident- 
ally learned  every  particular  last  night.  TAw," 
he  continued,  holding  up  the  paper,  **  is  not  a 
draft  of  the  pointsman^s  case,  but  a  design  for  the 
great  industrial  building  to  be  erected  in  Hyde 
Park." 

The  pointsman  was  let  off*  with  a  fine,  and  before 
evening  the  blotting-paper  plan  had  found  its  way 
into  Mr.  Paxton  ^s  office  at  Chats  worth.  By  the 
help  of  that  gentleman^s  ordinary  assistants,  eleva- 
tions, sections,  working  details,  and  specifications 
were  cempleted  in  ten  days. 

When  he  made  his  next  appearance  at  the  Derby 
station,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  Mr.  Paxton  had 
the  complete  plans  under  his  arm.  There  was  not 
a  minute  to  spare,  for  the  train  was  on  the  point  of 
starting,  and  the  royal  commissioners  met  the  next 
morning ;  so,  taking  his  dinner  in  his  pocket,  he 
entered  a  carriaffe.  Here,  to  his  extreme  delight, 
he  found  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential 
engineers  of  the  day — a  member,  moreover,  of  the 
royal  commission — who  was  going  to  London  by 
the  same  train. 

**  This  is  extraordinarily  lucky !"  he  exclaimed  ; 
**  for  I  want  you  to  look  over  a  few  plans  and  a 
specification  of  mine." 

Accordingly  the  plans  were  unrolled.  '*  There 
they  are,"  said  the  imp  omptu  architect ;  '*  look 
them  over,  and  see  if  they  will  do  for  the  great 
building  for  1851." 

"For  what?"  asked  the  engineer,  looking  at 
his  friend,  with  the  serio-comic  surprise  of  incre- 
dulity. 

"  I  am  serious." 

**  But  you  are  too  late ;  the  whole  thing  is  set- 
tled and  decided." 

**  Well,  just  see  what  you  think  of  them.  I  am 
very  hungry,  and  if  you  will  run  them  over  while 
I  eat  my  dinner,  I  Ml  not  speak  a  word." 

"  Neither  will  I  disturb  you,  for  I  must  light  a 
cigar;"  and,  in  spite  of  every  regulation  in  that 
case  made  and  provided,  the  engineer  began  to 
smoke. 

There  was  a  dead  tacitamity ;  the  royal  com- 
missioner went  over  the  plans  slowly  and  carefully ; 
their  originator  narrowly  watching  their  effect  on 


his  mind.  It  was  an  anxious  moment  for  the  one ; 
for  upon  the  opinion  of  the  other  no  little  depended. 
At  first  there  was  not  much  to  augur  from.  The 
drawings  were  scanned  with  mere  buainess-ltke 
attention.  No  word  of  commendation  was  uttered, 
no  sign  of  pleasure  or  surprise  appeared.  The 
smoke  rose  in  regular  wreaths ;  but,  presently, 
they  grew  fainter  and  more  intermittent,  and,  by- 
and-by,  the  cigar  went  out ;  yet  the  suction  was 
continued  as  vigorously  as  ever.  The  projector's 
hopes  rose ;  his  friend's  attention  was  evidently 
drawn  into  a  vortex,  for  he  went  on  during  twenty 
minutes,  puffing  away  at  the  effete  weed,  quite  un- 
conscious that  it  was  extinguished.  At  length, 
gathering  the  unrolled  papers  up  in  a  bundle,  he 
threw  them  into  the  opposite  seat,  exclaiming — 

**  Wonderful ! — worthy  of  the  magnificence  of 
Chatsworth  !  a  thousand  times  better  than  any- 
thing that  has  been  brought  before  us  !  What  a 
pity  they  were  not  prepared  earlier  !" 

"  Will  you  lay  them  before  the  royal  commis- 
sion !" 

«» I  will." 

The  value  of  this  promise,  and  of  the  favorable 
expression  of  opinion  which  would  doubtless  accom- 
pany its  performance,  will  be  best  understood  when 
we  divulge  to  the  reader  (without,  we  trust,  any 
breach  of  confidence)  that  the  gentleman  who  made 
it  was  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson. 

The  next  day  fills  a  melancholy  page  in  English 
history.  It  was  Saturday,  the  29th  of  June.  The 
royal  commission  met,  headed  by  Prince  Albert. 
After  the  regular  business  of  the  board  was  over, 
the  prince  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  retired  to  one  of  the 
bay-windows,  and  were  some  time  engaged  in  ear- 
nest conversation.  Mr.  Stephenson's  time  was 
precious,  for  he  had  an  appointment  elsewhere. 
He  was,  in  short,  obliged  to  depart  without  an 
opportunity  of  placing  Mr.  Paxton 's  plans  before 
his  colleagues  and  the  prince.  He  delegated  that 
office,  however,  to  an  able  hand,  Mr.  Scott  Rus- 
sell, one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  commission. 

Both  Prince  Albert  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave 
great  attention  to  the  drawings,  and  the  prince  sig^ 
nified  his  wish  that  Mr.  Paxton  should  wait  upon 
him  at  Buckingham  Palace,  to  explain  the  details. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  greatly  admired  the  design  for  its 
unity  and  simplicity;  remarking  with  pleasure, 
that  if  it  were  accepted,  it  would  occasion  the  first 
great  operation  in  glass  since  the  introduction  of 
his  own  new  tarifiT.  Alas !  this  was  the  latest  con- 
nected remark  which  that  great  statesman  was  des- 
tined to  utter.  He  almost  immediately  left  West- 
minster Palace  on  horseback  for  an  airing,  was 
thrown  on  (institution  Hill,  and  three  dajrs  after* 
wards  had  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Paxton  scheme  was  referred  to  the  building 
committee ;  which,  in  the  regular  routine  of  busi- 
ness, could  not  entertain  it,  having  rejected  all  the 
designs  it  had  invited  for  competition,  and  having 
devised  a  plan  of  its  own.  Nothing  daunted,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Paxton  determined  to  appeal  to  a  tribu- 
nal which  (to  borrow  the  tag  of  most  modern  com- 
edies) is  **  never  sought  in  vain  ;"  namely,  to  the 
British  public !  This  he  did  by  the  aid  of  the 
wood  cuts  and  pages  of  the  **  liondon  Illustrated 
News."  Never  was  an  appeal  more  promptly  or 
satisfactorily  answered !  The  practicabili^,  the 
simplicity,  and  beauty  of  the  scheme,  convinced 
every  member  of  the  many-h^ded  court  of  appeal 
of  its  efficacy. 

Meanwhile,  the  projector  of  the  building  waited 
on  the  projector  of.  the  entire  exhibition.  Prince 
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Albert,  on  another  memorable  morning — ^that  of 
the  christening  day  of  Prince  Patrick.  What 
passed  need  not  be  divulged ;  but  the  encourage- 
ment vouchsafed,  added  to  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  daily  gathering  strength,  induced  Mr.  Pax- 
ton  to  decide  on  procuring  a  tender  to  be  sent  in  to 
the  building  committee  fur  his  design.  He  there- 
fore went  straight  to  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson, 
and  these  gentlemen  immediately  engag^ed  to  pre- 
pare a  tender.  It  happened  that  the  building 
committee  in  their  advertisement  had  invited  the 
candidates  for  raising  their  edifice,  to  suggest  any 
improvements  in  it  that  may  occur  to  them.  This 
opened  a  crevice,  into  which  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Henderson  were  able  to  thrust  their  tender  for  Mr. 
Paxton's  plan.  Seeing  at  once  it  was,  of  all  other 
plans,  the  plan — the  supreme  desideratum — ^they 
tendered  for  it  as  an  '*  improvement"  on  the  com- 
mittee's design. 

Here  a  new  and  formidable  difficulty  arose.  It 
was  now  Saturday,  and  only  a  few  days  more 
were  allowed  for  receiving  tenders.  Yet  before  an 
approximate  estimate  of  expense  could  be  formed, 
the  great  glass  manufacturers  and  iron  masters  of 
the  north  had  to  be  consulted.  This  happened  to 
be  dies  mirabilis  the  third,  for  it  was  the  identical 
Saturday  on  which  the  Sunday  postal  question  had 
reached  its  crisis  ;  and  there  was  to  be  no  delivery 
next  day  !  But  in  a  country  of  electric  telegraphs, 
and  of  indomitable  energy,  time  and  difficulties  are 
annihilated,  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  marvels 
wrought  in  connection  with  the  great  edifice,  that, 
by  the  aid  of  railway  parcels  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph, not  only  did  all  the  gentlemen  summoned 
out  of  Warwickshire  and  Staflbrdshire  appear  on 
Monday  morning  at  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson's 
office,  in  Spring-gardens,  London,  to  contribute 
their  several  estimates  to  the  tender  for  the  whole  ; 
but,  within  a  week,  the  contractors  had  prepared 
every  detailed  working  drawing,  and  had  calcu- 
lated the  cost  of  every  pound  of  iron,  of  every  inch 
of  wood,  and  of  every  pane  of  glass. 

There  is  no  one  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
the  manufacturing  enterprise  of  the  English  nation 
which  places  in  so  strong  a  light  as  this  its  bound- 
less resources  in  materials,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
arithmelical  skill  in  computing  at  what  cost,  and  in 
how  short  a  time,  those  materials  could  be  con- 
verted to  a  special  purpose.  What  was  done  in 
those  few  days?  Two  parties  in  London,  relying 
on  the  accuracy  and  good  faith  of  certain  iron-mas- 
ters, glass-workers  in  the  provinces,  and  of  one 
master  carpenter  in  London,  bound  themselves  for 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  in  the  course  of  some 
four  months,  to  cover  eighteen  acres  of  ground 
with  a  building  upwards  of  a  third  of  a  mile  long, 
(1851  feet — the  exact  date  of  the  year — )  and  some 
four  hundred  and  fif^y  feet  broad.  In  order  to  do 
this,  the  glass-maker  promised  to  supply  in  the 
required  time,  nine  hundred  thousand  square  feet 
of  glass,  (weighing  more  than  four  hundred  tons,) 
in  separate  panes,  and  these  the  largest  that  ever 
were  made  of  sheet  glass ;  each  being  forty-nine 
inches  long.  The  iron-master  passed  his  word, 
in  like  manner,  to  cast  in  due  time  three  thousand 
three  hundred  iron  columns,  varying  from  fourteen 
and  a  half  feet  to  twenty  feet  in  length  ;  thirty-four 
miles  of  guttering  tube,  to  join  every  individual 
column  together  under  the  ground  ;  two  thousand, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  girders  (but  some  of 
these  are  of  wrought  iron) ;  besides  eleven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  bearers  for  supporting  gal- 
leries.   The  carpenter  undertook  to  get  ready, 


within  the  specified  period,  two  hundred  and  five 
miks  of  sash-bar ;  flooring  for  an  area  of  thirty- 
three  millions  of  cubic  feet;  besides  enormous 
quantities  of  wooden  walling,  louvre  work,  and 
partition.* 

It  is  not  till  we  reflect  on  the  vast  sums  of 
money  involved  in  transactions  of  this  magnitude, 
that  we  can  form  even  a  slight  notion  of  the  great, 
almost  ruinous  loss,  a  trifling  arithmetical  error 
would  have  occasioned,  and  of  the  boundless  confi- 
dence the  parties  must  have  had  in  their  resources, 
and  in  the  correctness  of  their  computations.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  was  one  great  merit  in  Mr.  Paxton's 
original  details  of  measurement,  that  they  were  con- 
trived to  facilitate  calculation.  Everything  in  the 
great  building  is  a  dividend  or  multiple  of  twentp' 
four.  The  internal  columns  are  placed  twenty- 
four  feet  apart,  while  the  external  ones  have  no 
more  than  eight  feet  (a  third  of  twenty-four)  of 
separation ;  while  the  distance  between  each  of  the 
transept  columns  is  three  times  twentv-four,  or 
seventy-two  feet.  This  also  is  the  width  of  the 
middle  aisle  of  the  building ;  the  side  aisles  are 
forty-eight  feel  wide,  and  the  galleries  and  corri- 
dors twenty-four.  Twenty-four  feet  is  also  the 
distance  between  each  of  tlie  transverse  gutters 
under  the  roof;  hence,  the  intervening  bars,  which 
are  at  once  rafters  and  gutters,  are,  necessarily, 
twenty-four  feet  long. 

There  was  little  time  for  consideration,  or  for 
setting  right  a  single  mistake,  were  it  ever  so  dis- 
astrous. On  the  prescribed  day  the  tender  was 
presented,  with  whatever  imperfections  it  might 
have  had,  duly  and  irredeemably  sealed.  But 
after-checkings  have  divulged  no  material  error. 
The  result  was,  that  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson's 
offer  for  erectin|r  the  Paxton  edifice  proved  to  be 
the  lowest  practicable  tender  that  was  submitted  to 
the  building  committee,  by  whom  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

In  reference  to  the  cheapness  of  this  wonderful 
pile,  we  may  state,  also  on  the  authority  of  Dick- 
ens' **  Household  Words,"  that  it  is  actually  less 
costly  than  an  agricultural  bam,  or  an  Irish  cabin. 
A  division  of  its  superficies  in  cubic  feet  by  the 
sums  to  be  paid  for  it  brings  out  the  astonishing 
quotient  of  little  more  than  one  halfpenny  (nine 
sixteenths  of  a  penny)  per  cubic  foot — supposing  it 
to  be  taken  down  and  returned  to  the  contractors 
when  the  exhibition  is  over ;  or,  if  it  remains  a  fix- 
ture, the  rate  of  cost  will  be  rather  less  than  a  penny 
and  one  twelfth  of  a  penny  per  cubic  foot.  The 
ordinary  expense  of  a  barn  is  more  than  twice  as 
much,  or  twopence  half-penny  per  foot.  Here  are 
the  figures :  The  entire  edifice  contains  33  millions 
of  cubic  feet.  If  borrowed,  and  taken  down,  the 
sum  to  be  paid  is  J^79,800 ;  if  bought,  to  become 
a  winter  garden,  JC  150,000. 


From  the  New  York  TribuMb 
The  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,     By 

Richard  Hildrkth.     Vol.  IV.    8vo.    pp.  704. 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

With  this  volume,  Mr.  Hildreth  commences  a 
new  series  of  American  History,  embracing  the 
eventful  period  from  the  organization  of  the  federal 

*  The  quantities  and  dimeosioas  here  (juoted  are  those 
of  the  huilding  as  it  now  stands.  They  dijfer  but  slightly 
firom  Mr.  Paxton's  original  specification. 
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government  in  1789  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
first  Presidential  term  in  1821.  The  series  is  to  be 
completed  in  three  volumes  ;  the  first  devoted  to  the 
administration  of  Washington,  the  second  to  that 
of  John  Adams  and  Jefierson,  and  the  third, 
including  the  administration  of  Madison,  will  bring 
the  history  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  Con- 
gress. 

In  executing  this  portion  of  his  task,  the  his- 
torian is  called  on  for  the  exercise  of  a  higher 
order  of  faculties  than  has  been  required  for  his 
previous  labors.  The  ground  he  has  hitherto 
traversed  was  comparatively  plain  and  easy  of  I 
observation.  The  route  was  well  ascertained — 
filled  with  conspicuous  landmarks — clearly  mapped 
out  by  the  researches  of  former  explorers — and 
involving  no  difficulties  which  had  not  often  been 
made  the  subject  of  profound  discussion,  and  placed 
in  a  satisfactory  light  by  the  repeated  examinations 
and  comparisons  of  different  inquirers.  With  the 
new  epoch  of  our  political  history,  a  new  path  is 
marked  out  for  the  historian.  He  has  to  trace  the 
progress  of  federal  legislation  to  its  original  source 
— to  detect  tlie  seminal  elements  of  parties  in  their 
earliest  and  faintest  manifestations — to  separate 
nicely  between  the  cunning  of  partisans  and  the 
wisdom  of  statesmen — to  bring  out  the  permanent 
principles  of  national  prosperity  from  the  chaos  of 
conflicting  opinions — and  to  present  an  impartial 
estimate  of  measures  and  of  men,  that  are  too 
nearly  connected  with  present  interests  to  allow 
any  but  the  calmest  and  most  philosophic  intellects 
to  judge  them  without  prejudice  or  passion. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hildreth  has  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  his  elevated  trust  with 
the  sincerest  intentions  of  holding  the  scales  of  his- 
torical justice  with  an  even  hand.  His  previous 
volumes  assure  us  that  he  is  proof  against  the 
blandishments  of  rhetoric.  He  will  not  sacrifice 
anything  for  the  sake  of  picturesque  effect.  Nor 
is  he  in  danger  of  being  led  away  by  his  sym- 
pathies. He  never  yields  to  the  magnetic  enthusi- 
asm which  is  excited  in  most  persons  by  the  con- 
templation of  nobleness  and  sublimity  of  character. 
His  clear,  cold  eye  looks  calmly  on  the  play  of 
human  passions,  while  he  describes  the  result  with 
as  much  indifl^rence  as  if  the  actors  in  the  grand 
drama  belonged  to  an  order  of  beings,  in  whom  it 
would  be  fully  to  cherish  an  interest.  In  the 
course  of  the  present  volume,  however,  he  betrays 
more  frequent  signs  of  emotion  and  preference  than 
he  has  heretofore  exhibited.  His  impassive  tran- 
quillity is  occasionally  disturbed.  We  cannot  mis- 
take the  decided  leanings  of  his  mind,  in  the  pre?- 
Bant  political  questions  which  convulsed  the  ad- 
ministration of  Washington.  His  frank  expression 
of  his  sympathies  with  the  tenets  of  the  federalists, 
and  of  his  strong  aversion  to  the  policy  of  Jeffer- 
son, amounting  at  times  to  a  feeling  of  undisguised 
and  bitter  hostility,  does  honor  to  his  moral  cour- 
age, while  the  violent  partisan  of  the  opposite 
views  will  doubtless  make  it  an  occasion  for  strenu- 
ous questioning  of  his  faithfulness  to  history.  This 
is  a  point  which  we  have  no  wish  to  discuss  at 
present.  The  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Hildreth 
will  certainly  add  to  the  piquancy  of  his  volume, 
and,  to  a  great  degree,  redeem  it  from  the  charge 
of  monotony  and  dulness  which  many  readers  have 
brought  (without  sufficient  cause  as  we  think) 
against  his  narrative  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary times. 

The  literary  character  of  this  volume,  in  other 


respects,  is  certainly  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  pr^ 
ceding  portions  of  the  history,  and  on  some  points 
indicates  considerable  improvement.  As  we  have 
intimated,  there  is  more  humanity  in  the  composi- 
tion— there  is  also  more  variety — and  more  vivac- 
ity— the  author  now  and  then  relieving  the  tedious 
details  of  legislation  with  specimens  of  accurate 
character-drawing,  and  occasionally  indulging  his 
readers  with  a  touch  of  the  chaste  and  nervous 
elequenc^  which  he  seems  to  command  at  will.  It 
may  be  objected  that  he  spins  out  the  debates  in 
Congress  to  an  excessive  length,  when  he  might 
have  given  us  the  gist  of  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  in  a  few  comprehensive  generalizations. 
We  should  have  been  better  satisfied  with  this  our- 
selves. A  compact  analysis  of  the  course  of 
debate,  retaining  everything  essential  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  principles  at  issue,  and  di- 
vested of  all  extraneous  matter,  would  be  more 
strictly  within  the  province  of  the  historian  than 
the  elaborate  reports  with  which  we  are  now  fur- 
nished, and  in  our  opinion  would  present  a  mora 
intelligible  view  of  the  development  of  American 
legislation.  The  curious  reader,  who  wishes  to 
examine  the  subject  more  minutely,  can  easily 
resort  to  the  original  documents,  although  we  are 
sorry  to  say  he  will  find  no  clue  to  them  in  Mr. 
Hildreth *s  pages,  who  never  condescends  to  refer 
to  his  authorities.  We  think  this  a  signal  defect 
in  the  previous  volumes ;  but  we  perceive  it  is  one 
which  the  author  does  not  intend  to  remove. 

Mr.  Hildreth's  style,  for  the  most  part,  >8  strong, 
unaffected  and  lucid .  He  never  aims  at  a  display  of 
fine  writing.  He  does  not  give  to  his  readers  more 
than  was  bargained  for  in  the  outset,  adding  the 
fascination  of  taste  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  intel- 
lect. Hence  his  facts  remain  in  the  memory, 
while  we  forget  the  language  in  which  they  were 
presented.  He  does  not  delight  the  imagination 
with  the  liquid  periods  and  melodious  cadences 
which  linger  in  our  minds  after  the  perusal  of 
Washington  Irving ;  nor  does  he  startle  us  with 
those  brief,  darting,  electric  sentences  which  flash 
from  the  fiery  sketches  of  Bancrofl;  nor  lull  us 
into  a  soft  intellectual  passiveness  by  the  pellucid, 
mild,  meandering  stream  of  fluent  prose,  which  is 
so  seductive  in  the  elegant  narrative  of  Prescott. 
The  power  of  Mr.  Hildreth  is  derived  from  other 
sources.  He  is  rugged,  oAen  harsh,  sometimes 
exhibiting  a  dash  of  Mephistophelian  cynicism,  and 
easily  betrayed  into  homely  colloquial  expiessions, 
which  a  fastidious  taste  would  instantly  reject ;  he 
is  no  word-painter,  has  no  eye  for  the  esthetic 
grouping  of  historical  personages,  and  apparently 
no  ear  for  the  delicious  harmonies  of  language  ;  his 
taste  in  the  coloring  of  style  is  unpardonably 
Quakerish,  arraying  everything  in  a  uniform  of 
drab.  But  he  is  so  free  from  aflfectation,  so  evi- 
dently intent  on  getting  at  the  truth  and  imparting 
it  to  his  reader — ^there  is  such  an  air  of  downright 
honesty  in  his  statements— combined  with  such  a 
sturdy  robustness  of  intellect — such  clearness  of 
intellect — such  clearness  of  perception  and  acute- 
ness  of  discrimination — that  he  inevitably  wins 
your  confidence,  and  awakens  your  interest  in  his 
narrative,  and  finally  obtains  a  command  over  your 
mind,  which,  for  those  whose  object  in  the  perusal 
of  history  is  the  investigation  of  truth  rather  than 
the  indulgence  of  an  artistic  taste,  is  not  surpassed 
by  many  writers  of  more  brilliant  pretensions. 

As  an  example  of  the  neatness  and  simplicity 
which  are  usually  found  in  Mr.  Hildreth's  descrip- 
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tjoDS,  we  may  quote  a  passa^  occurring  in  the 
commencement  of  the  volume,  relating  the  obetacles 
aatendant  on 

THE  FIR9T  XKBTINa  OF  TBI  FIDB&AL  OORaRBSS. 

The  Continental  Congress  had  been  accommodated  in 
tlM  old  City  Hall  of  New  York,  situated  on  Wall  street, 
opposite  Broad  street,  the  site  now  so  magnificently 
oooupied  by  the  United  States  Custom-House.  But 
tkis  building  had  fallen  greatly  to  decay  ;  the  city  had 
BO  funds  in  hand  with  which  to  make  repairs  ;  the 
continental  treasury  was  equally  empty  ;  and,  had  it 
been  otherwise,  no  quorum  of  the  states  oould  be  ob- 
tained competent  to  authoriEe  the  expenditure  of 
money.  Anxious  for  the  due  accommodation  of  the 
national  legislature,  and  desirous  to  hold  out  to  Con- 
gress every  inducement  to  make  New  York  its  perma- 
nent seat,  several  wealthy  citisens  advanced  on  this 
emergency  the  sum  of  ^82,ft00.  With  these  funds  a 
reuMdeling  and  extensive  repairs  were  at  onoe  oom- 
menoed,  and  the  renovated  building,  renamed 
"  Federal  Hall,»»  was  placed  by  the  City  CouncU  at 
tke  disposal  of  the  new  Congress.  The  day  appointed 
Ibr  tiiat  body  to  meet  was  ushered  in  by  the  firing  of 
cannon  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  repeated  at  noon  and 
at  sunset ;  but,  somewhat  to  the  mortification  of  the 
more  sealous  federalists,  only  eight  senators  and 
thirteen  representatives  made  their  appearance — not 
enough  to  form  a  quorum  of  either  house.  Not  having 
received  any  aooeesion  to  their  number,  the  senators 
present  issued,  a  few  days  after,  a  pressing  circular 
letter  to  their  absent  colleagues.  At  the  end  of  another 
wedi  a  second  circular  was  issued  ;  but  the  month 
had  almost  expired  before  either  house  could  muster 
a  quorum.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  confederation, 
sad  habits  had  been  introduced  of  negligence  and  de- 
lay in  all  that  related  to  federal  atfairs.  Want  of 
punctuality  was,  indeed,  far  more  excusable  then  than 
now.  As  yet  public  conveyances  were  rare,  indeed 
^most  unknown.  The  Continental  Congress  had  lately 
authorized  the  postmaster-general  to  contract  for  the 
transmission  of  the  mail  over  the  great  route  along 
the  sea-coast  by  a  line  of  stages,  to  carry  passengers 
also  ;  but  this  scheme,  as  yet,  was  very  imperfectly 
carried  out,  and  most  of  the  members  were  obliged  to 
make  their  way  to  New  York  slowly  on  horseback,  or 
else  by  sea,  at  that  time  the  usual  and  almost  sole 
means  of  communication  between  New  York  and  the 
extreme  Southern  States.  At  that  early  season  of  the 
year,  the  roads  in  many  places,  and  especially  the 
fords  of  the  rivers,  were  apt  to  be  rendered  impassable 
by  flooda — a  t<^ic  in  which  the  New  York  newspapers 
found  consolation  for  the  tardiness  of  Congress  in  com- 
ing together.  Add  to  this  tliat,  owing  in  some  oases 
to  the  late  day  fixed  for  the  election,  in  others  to 
repeated  fiulures  of  choice,  a  part  of  the  representi^ 
tives  were  not  yet  chosen.  It  accorded  with  this 
general  system  of  tardiness,  that  Federal  Hall,  not 
yet  completed,  was  still  under  the  hands  of  the  car- 
penters. 

An  able  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  debates  on 
the  first  tariflf is  given  by  Mr.  Hildreth,  presenting 
tome  facts  in  the  history  of  our  early  legislation, 
which  may  not  be  familiar  to  the  younger  class  of 
readers.  The  house  did  not  wait  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  President  before  the  subject  was  brought 
up.  Within  two  days  after  countmg  the  votes  the 
question  was  stated  by  Madison,  in  the  first  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  into  which  the  house  had 
resolved  itself.  He  suggested  the  adoption  of  a 
temporary  system  of  imposts,  based  on  that  proposed 
by  the  Continental  Congress,  and  which  had  been 
assented  to  by  all  the  states  except  New  York. 
With  this  view  he  introduced  a  resolution  enumer- 
ating certain  articles  as  subjects  fur  specific  duties, 
tb^  amount 'being  left  blank;  proposing  an  ad 
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valorera  duty  on  other  articles,  and  a  tonnage  duty 
on  vessels.  The  tariflf  which  grew  out  of  this  de- 
bate still  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  existing 
revenue  system.  The  points  which  have  been  made 
so  prominent  in  our  more  recent  politics  were  fully 
developed  in  the  discussions  at  that  time,  with  the 
single  exception  that  the  idea  was  not  broached  of 
a  want  of  power  in  the  federal  government  to  lay 
duties  fur  protection. 

Passing  over  the  congressional  debates  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  we  come  to  the  session  of  the 
second  Congress  in  1791,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
A  lively  sketch  is  presented  by  Mr.  Hildreth  of 
several  of  its  leading  members. 

MEMBERS  or  THE  SEOOKD  OOHOBESS. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  the  retiring  senators  had 
been  reelected,  some  changes  had  taken  place  in  that 
body.  Preferring  to  confine  himself  to  his  duties  as 
President  of  Columbia  College,  Johnson  had  resigned, 
and  his  seat  as  senator  from  Connecticut  was  filled  by 
the  venerable  Sherman.  Another  new  member  was 
George  Cabot,  of  Massachusetts,  since  Bowdoin*s  re- 
cent death  the  most  distinguished  merchant  of  New 
England.  Bred  originally  a  ship-master,  by  sagacity 
in  mercantile  matters  he  had  acquired  an  ample  for- 
tune, and  being  much  more  than  a  mere  merchant, 
endowed  with  a  vigorous  and  comprehensive  under- 
standing, at  the  same  time  a  reader  of  books  and  an 
observer  of  men,  few  persons  were  better  qualified  for 
the  difficult  task  of  judicious  legislation.  Moses 
Robinson,  once  governor  and  repeatedly  chief  justice 
of  Vermont,  appeared  as  one  of  the  senators  for  that 
new  state  ;  the  other  was  Stephen  W.  Bradley,  long  a 
very  active  politician.  But  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  new  senators  was  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York,  suc- 
cessor to  General  Schuyler.  There  waa  a  majority  of 
federalists  in  the  New  York  Assembly  sufficient  to 
have  secured  the  reflection  of  Schuyler  ;  but  the  plain,, 
downright,  and  not  very  ceremonious  manners  of  the 
old  general  placed  him  at  decided  disadvantage  when 
compared  with  the  artful,  affable,  and  ftiscinating 
Burr.  In  the  late  gubernatorial  contest  Burr  had 
supported  the  anti-Clintonian  candidate,  and  he- 
doubtless  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  federalists  that 
he,  as  well  as  Schuyler,  was  on  their  side.  Burr's 
grandfather  was  a  German,  who  had  settled  originally 
in  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut ;  his  father,  minister  of 
Newark,  in  New  Jersey,  was  the  first  President  of 
Princeton  College  ;  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Jonathn!)  Edwards.  After  gi^uating  at 
Princeton  at  an  early  age,  he  had  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law ;  but  the  war  of  the  Revolution  break- 
ing out,  he  had  joined  the  camp  before  Boston,  and 
h^  followed  Arnold  in  his  expedition  to  Canada. 
Montgomery  appointed  him  an  aide-de-camp,  and  he 
stood  at  that  geiieraPs  side  when  he  was  killed  in  the 
assault  onQuebec.  He  was  afterwards  an  aide-do-camp* 
to  Putnam,  in  which  capacity  he  served  during  the 
retreat  from  New  York.  Upon  the  organization  of 
'the  permanent  army  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain' 
the  command  of  one  of  the  New  York  battalions.  Not 
thinking  himself  sufficiently  noticed  by  Washington,, 
who  seems  to  have  early  penetrated  his  character,  he  - 
conceived  a  bitter  hostility  against  the  commander-in-  • 
chief,  and  actively  participated  in  the  intrigue  of  Con-  • 
way  and  Mifflin.  He  also  sided  with  Lee  in  the  diffi- 
culty growing  out  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  in  which 
engagement  Burr  bore  a  part  After  two  active 
campaigns  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  recom- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  upon  the  practice  of. 
which  he  entered  at  New  York  shortly  after  its  evacu 
ation  by  the  British.  An  act  had  been  passed  by  the 
legislature  just  before  the  peace,  and  in  anticipation 
of  it,  disqualifying  from  practice  all  attorneys  and 
counsellors  who  could  not  produce  satis&ctorycertifi-  • 
cates  of  whig  principles.  This  law  remained  in  force*- 
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for  three  or  four  years,  and  it  enabled  Burr,  Hamilton, 
and  other  young  advocates  to  obtain  a  run  of  practioe 
which  otherwise  they  might  not  have  reached  so  early. 
Hamilton  was  indeed  a  very  able  lawyer,  but  Burr, 
though  regarded  as  his  rival,  seems  to  have  trusted 
more  to  subtleties,  finesse,  and  nice  points  of  techni- 
cality, than  to  any  enlarged  application  of  more 
generous  legal  principles.  Tie  was  soon  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature ;  but  that  post  he  did  not  long  retain, 
having  given  offence  to  his  constituents  on  some  local 
question.  Qovernor  Clinton  appointed  him  attorney- 
general,  possibly  with  a  view  to  conciliate  a  man 
whose  political  talent  and  influence  were  already  dis- 
tinguished. Clinton  professed,  indeed,  not  to  be  in- 
fluenced in  his  appointments  to  office  by  personal  or 
party  considerations,  to  which  profession  he  acted  up 
with  more  consistency  than  is  always  displayed  by 
those  who  make  it  The  election  of  Burr  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  was  perhaps  a  oounterbid  from 
the  federal  side. 

The  political  parties  of  the  country  had  been 
greatly  modified  since  the  session  of  the  First 
Congress.  This  change  could  not  fail  to  show  it- 
self in  the  course  of  legislation.  The  federalists, 
from  being  mere  supporters  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, had  become  identified  with  the  policy  rec- 
ommended by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The 
anti-federalists,  on  the  other  hand,  had  renounced 
their  objections  to  the  constitution,  and  subsided, 
fur  the  most  part,  into  opponents  of  Hamilton  and 
his  financial  system.  This  party,  a  minority  in 
the  House,  and  yet  more  so  in  the  Senate,  now  found 
an  advocate  and  a  leader  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
cabinet.  He  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Hildreth  with 
the  following  elaborate  portraiture. 

Qifted  by  nature  with  a  penetrating  understanding, 
■%  lively  fancy,  and  sensibilities  (^uiok  and  warm;  en- 
dowed with  powers  of  pleasing,  joined  to  a  desire  to 
please,  which  made  him,  in  the  private  circle,  when 
surrounded  by  friends  and  admirers,  one  of  the  most 
agrec^ible  of  men;  exceedingly  anxious  to  make  a 
figure,  yet  far  more  desirous  of  applause  than  of 

Sower;  fond  of  hypotliesis,  inclined  to  dogmatize,  little 
isposed  to  argument  or  controversy,  impatient  of 
opposition,  seeing  everything  so  highly  colored  by  his 
feelings  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  candor  or  justice 
towai^  those  who  differed  from  him;  adroit,  supple, 
and,  where  he  had  an  object  to  accomplish,  under- 
standing well  how  to  flatter  and  how  to  captivate;  led 
by  the  warmth  of  his  feelings  to  lay  himself  open  to 
his  friends,  but  toifard  the  world  at  largo  cautious 
and  shy;  east,  both  as  to  intellect  and  temperament,  in 
a  mould  rather  feminine  than  masculine,  Jefferson  had 
jretumed  from  France,  strengthened  and  confirmed  by 
his  residence  and  associations  there  in  those  theoretical 
ideas  of  liberty  and  equality  to  which  ho  had  given 
utterance  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

*  ***** 

Though  himself  separated  from  the  mass  of  the 
people  by  elegance  of  manners,  refined  tastes,  and 
especially  by  philosophical  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  in  political  affairs  Jefferson  was  disposed  to 
allow  a  controlling,  indeed  absolute,  authority  to  the 
popular  judgment.  The  many  he  thought  to  be  always 
more  honest  and  disinterested,  and,  in  questions  where 
the  pablio  interests  were  concerned,  more  wise  than 
the  few,  who  might  always  be  suspected  of  having 
private  purposes  of  their  own  to  subserve.  Hence  he 
was  ever  rrady  to  allow  even  his  most  cherished  theo- 
vetical  principles  to  drop  into  silonoe  the  moment  he 
found  them  in  conflict  with  the  popular  current.  To 
sympathize  with  popular  passions  seemed  to  be  his  test 
of  patriotism;  to  sail  before  the  wind  as  a  popular 
'  favorite,  the  great  object  of  his  ambition ;  and  it  was 
under  the  character  of  a  condescending  friend  of  the 


people  that  he  rose  first  to  be  the  head  of  a  party,  and 
then  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation. 

We  have  next  a  picture  of  Mr.  Jefferson 'a  great 
antagonists. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 

The  two  men  who  stood  most  immediately  and  ob- 
viously in  Jefferson*s  way  wiere  John  Adams,  the 
vice-president,  and  Hamilton,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury ;  men  in  character,  temperament,  and 
opinions  as  different  from  him  as  they  were  from  each 
other.  By  dint  of  untiring  enei-gy,  seconded  by  great 
natural  abilities,  and  an  unextiuguishable  thirst  for 
eminence  which  brooked  no  superior  and  hardly  an 
equal,  Adams  had  risen  from  the  condition  of  a  coun- 
try lawyer,  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer  and  mechanic, 
through  various  grades  of  public  service,  to  the  emi- 
nence which  he  now  held.  Nor  did  his  aspirations 
stop  short  of  the  highest  distinction  in  the  power  of 
the  nation  to  bestow.  Having  risen  by  no  paltry  arts 
of  popularity  or  intrigue,  for  which  he  was  but  little 
fitted,  nor  by  any  captivating  charm  of  personal 
manners,  which  he  was  very  far  frY)m  possessing,  but 
owing  everything  to  the  respect  which  his  powerful 
talents,  his  unwearied  labors,  and  his  great  public 
services  had  inspired,  he  still  desired  to  be,  what  be 
always  had  been,  a  leader  rather  than  a  follower, 
rather  to  guide  public  opinion  than  merely  to  sail 
before  it  He,  too,  had  his  political  theories,  very 
different  from  those  of  Jefferson — theories  which  he 
had  not  hesitated  to  set  forth  with  a  frankness  very 
dangerous  to  his  popularity.  Alarmed  at  the  levelling 
principles,  as  he  esteemed  tliem,  to  which  the  progress 
of  the  French  Revolution  had  given  rise,  he  had  lately 
published,  in  Fenno's  United  States  Gazette,  a  series 
of  '*  Discourses  on  Davila,**  in  which  his  political 
views  were  enforced  and  explained,  not  a  little  to  the 
disgust  of  Jefferson  and  others,  who  professed  peculiar 
regard  for  popular  rights. 

ALESAXDEB    HAMILTON. 

Much  less  of  a  scholar  or  a  speculatist  than  either 
Jefferson  or  Adams,  but  a  very  sagacious  observer  of 
mankind,  and  possessed  of  practical  talents  of  the 
highest  order,  Hamilton's  theory  of  government  seems 
to  have  been  almost  entirely  founded  on  what  had 
passed  under  his  own  observation  during  the  war  of 
the  revolution  and  subsequently,  previous  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  constitution.  As  Washington's  oonfi- 
dential  aide-de-camp,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  after  the  peace,  he  had  become  very 
strongly  impressed  with  the .  impossibility  of  duly 
providing  for  the  public  good,  especially  in  times  of 
war  and  danger,  except  by  a  government  invested 
with  ample  powers,  and  possessing  means  of  putting 
those  powers  into  vigorous  exercise.  To  give  due 
strength  to  a  government,  it  was  necessary,  in  his 
opinion,  not  only  to  invest  it  on  paper  with  sufficient 
legal  authority,  but  to  attach  the  most  wealthy  and 
influential  part  of  the  community  to  it  by  the  ties  of 
personal  and  pecuniary  advantage;  for,  though  him- 
self remarkably  disinterested,  acting  under  an  exalted 
sense  of  personal  honor  and  patriotic  duty,  Hamilton 
was  inclmed,  like  many  other  men  of  the  worid,  to 
ascribe  to  motives  of  pecuniary  and  personal  interest 
a  somewhat  greater  influence  over  the  course  of  events 
than  they  actually  possess.  Having  but  little  oonfl- 
dence  either  in  the  virtue  or  the  judgment  of  the  mass 
of  mankind,  he  thought  the  administration  of  affairs 
most  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  select  few ;  nor  in  private 
conversation  did  he  disguise  his  opinion  that,  to  save 
her  liberties  from  foreign  attack  or  intestine  oommo- 
tions,  America  might  yet  be  driven  into  serious  alter- 
ations of  her  constitution,  giving  to  it  more  of  a 
monarchical  and  aristocratical  cast  He  ha4  the 
sagacity  to  perceive,  what  subsequent  experience  has 
abundantly  confirmed,  that  the  union  had  rather  to 
dread  resistance  of  the  states  to  federal  power  tlua 
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czeentiye  nsarpfttion,  bat  lie  was  oertainlj  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  a  president  and  senate  for  life  or 
good  behavior,  such  as  he  had  suggested  in  the  Federal 
Convention,  could  have  given  any  additional  strength 
to  the  government  That  strength,  under  all  elective 
systems,  must  depend  on  public  confidence,  and  public 
oonfidenee  is  best  tested  and  secured  by  frequent  ap- 
peals to  the  popular  vote. 

We  then  have  a  highly  colored  description  o( 

JEPFEBSOR*S  POUnCAJ.  PEEJtTDICES. 

Though  a  great  advocate  for  toleration  and  liberality 
in  matters  of  religion,  in  politics  Jefferson  was  a  com- 
plete bigot.  One  single  speculative  error  outweighed, 
m  his  estimation,  the  most  devoted  patriotism,  the 
most  unquestionable  public  services.  Assuming  to 
himself  the  office  at  once  of  spy  and  censor  on  his 
colleiigues,  he  adopted  the  practice  of  setting  down  in 
a  note-book  every  heretical  opinion  carelessly  dropped 
— every  little  piece  of  gossip  reported  to  him  by  others 
which  might  tend  to  convict  his  associates  in  the  cabi- 
net of  political  infidelity — anecdotes  recorded,  not  as 
instances  of  the  specuUitive  errors  into  which  the 
wisest  and  the  best  may  fall,  but  carefully  laid  up  as 
evidences  against  political  rivals  of  settied  designs 
hostile  to  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Nor  was  he 
content  with  merely  making  this  remarkable  record. 
After  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years  or  mo/e,  "  when 
the  passions  of  the  times  were  passed  away,  and  the 
reasons  of  the  transactions  act  alone  upon  the  judg- 
ment,** such  is  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  he  gave 
the  whole  a  '*calm  perusal,**  and  having  cut  out 
certain  parts  because  he  had  ascertained  that  they 
were  **  incorrect  or  doubtful,**  or  because  they  were 
*•  merely  personal  or  private,'*  he  prefixed  a  charac- 
teristic pref  ice  to  the  rest,  and  left  them  to  be  pub- 
lished alter  his  death,  as  prooib  of  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  his  country  in  saving  it  from  a  monarchi- 
cal and  aristocratical  conspiracy.  It  was  against 
Hamilton  that  the  bitterness  of  a  hatred  at  once 
personal  and  political  was  most  keenly  directed.  The 
splendid  reputation  gained  by  the  success  of  Hamil- 
ton's financial  measures,  fixing  all  eyes  upon  him  as 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  government,  though  Jefierson 
nominally  held  the  first  place  in  the  cabinet;  his  great 
popularity  thereby  acquired  with  the  mercantile  and 
moneyed  class;  more  than  all,  his  weight  and  influence 
with  Washington,  excited  in  the  mind  of  Jefferson  a 
OHMt  violent  antipathy,  partiy  growing  out  of  mere 
personal  jealousy,  partly  based  on  imagined  dangers 
to  the  liberties  of  the  country — who  can  tell  in  what 
precise  proportions?  All  the  measures  adopted  on 
Hamilton's  recommendation,  even  those  which  he  had 
himself  concurred  to  bring  about — as  in  the  case  of 
the  assumption  of  tlvp  state  debts — ^began  to  be  seen 
by  Jeffierson  through  a  most  discolored  medium. 
Overlooking  the  justice  and  expediency  of  a  provis- 
ion for  the  national  creditors,  and  the  great  benefits 
to  the  country  at  large  resulting  from  that  measure, 
in  his  private  correspondence,  on  which  he  principally 
relied  for  the  diffusion  of  his  political  ideas,  he  already 
began  to  denounce  the  entire  funding  system,  espec- 
ially the  assumption  of  the  state  debts,  as  a  mere  piece 
of  jugglery  and  corruption,  intended  to  purchase  up 
friends  for  the  new  government,  and  especially  for 
Hamilton,  and  designed  to  pave  the  way  toward  an 
aristocracy  and  a  monarchy. 

The  whole  controver«y  between  Hamilton  and 
Jeflferson  is  related  at  gretii  length,  forming  the 
most  animated  portions  of  the  present  volumik  A 
well  digested  narrative  of  the  difficulties  with 
France,of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  of  the  debate  on  Jay's  Treaty,  occupies  a 
large  space,  and  gives  a  very  favorable  idea  of  the 
accurate  research,  clear-sighted  penetration,  and 
vigorous  common  sense  of  the  historian.  As  a 
trustworthy  guide  through  the  accumulated  detatls 
of  our  political  history,  we  are  bound  to  commend 


Mr.  Hildreth  in  no  measured  terms,  leaving  the 
harmonic  picture  of  the  progress  of  republicaQ 
freedom  m  America  to  the  constructive  genius  of 
other  writers.  With  thanks  for  the  pleasure  and 
instruction  we  have  received  from  this  volume,  we 
hope  soon  to  meet  the  author  again,  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  exciting  political  scenes  which  waited 
for  the  death  of  Washington  and  the  commencement 
of  a  new  century  for  their  providential  development. 

From  Ctiambers'  JoumaL 
NO  MORE  CORNS. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  some  quackery  in  the  corn- 
doctor's  trade,  but  there  is  more  ignorance.  For 
the  benefit  both  of  him  and  his  patients,  we  will 
now  disclose  a  secret  which  will  relieve  humanity 
from  a  load  of  misery,  not  the  less  difficult  to  hear 
that  it  is  unpitied  or  ridiculous.  The  cause  of 
corns,  and  likewise  of  the  torture  they  occasion,  is 
simply  friction ;  and,  to  lessen  friction,  you  have 
only  to  use  your  toe  as  you  do,  in  like  circum- 
staoces,  a  ooach-wheel — lubricate  it  with  some  oily 
substance.  The  best  and  cleanliest  thing  to  use  is 
a  little  sweet  oil,  rubbed  upon  the  affected  part 
(after  the  com  is  carefully  pared)  with  the  tip  of 
the  finger,  which  should  be  done  on  getting  up  in 
the  morning,  and  just  before  stepping  into  bed  at 
night.  In  a  few  days  the  pain  will  diminish,  and 
in  a  few  days  more  it  will  cease,  when  the  nightly 
application  may  be  discontinued.  The  writer  of 
this  paragraph  suffered  from  these  horrible  excrea- 
cences  for  years.  He  tried  all  sorts  of  infallible 
things,  and  submitted  to  the  manipulations  of  the 
corn-doctor ;  but  all  in  vain  ;  the  more  he  tried  to 
banish  them,  the  more  they  would  n't  go ;  or  if 
they  did  go  (which  happened  once  or  twice  under 
the  strong  prevailment  of  caustic)  they  were  always 
sure  to  return  with  tenfold  venom.  Since  he  tried 
the  oil,  some  months  ago,  he  has  had  no  pain,  and 
is  able  to  take  as  much  exereise  as  he  chooses. 
Through  the  influence  of  this  mild  persuasive,  ope 
of  the  most  iniquitous  of  his  corns  has  already 
taken  itself  off  entirely ;  the  others  he  still  paves 
at  rare  intervals ;  but,  suflfering  no  inconvenience 
whatever  from  them,  he  has  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  caustic — which  sometimes, 
if  not  very  carefully  used,  and  vinegar  and  water 
applied  at  once  to  the  toe,  causes  almost  as  much 
smart  as  the  actual  cautery. 


George  Thomson,  the  correspondent  of  Bitmsy 
expired  on  Tuesday,  at  his  residence  in  Leith 
Links,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two.  During 
the  whole  winter  he  had  been  confined  to  the  hoilse 
with  cold.  For  several  weeks  past  his  health 
sensibly  declined,  occasioning  much  solicitude  to 
his  family  and  friends.  His  active  intellect,  how- 
ever, remained  unclouded  to  the  last.  Though  one 
of  his  eyes  had  begun  to  fail,  objects  of  art  still 
excited  his  imagination;  and,  even  within  a  few 
days  of  his  decease,  a  collection  of  fine  old  prints, 
when  shown  him  by  a  friend,  were  examined  and 
admired  with  a  discrimination  which  his  cultivated 
tiste  preeminently  qualified  him  to  exercise.  Mr. 
Thomson's  early  connexion  with  the  poet  Burns  is 
universally  known ;  and  his  collection  of  Scottish 
Sonffs,  for  which  many  of  Burns'  finest  pieces  were 
originally  written,  has  been  before  the  public  for 
more  than  half  a  century ;  his  letters  to  the  poet 
are  incorporated  with  all  the  large  editions  of 
Bums.  His  kindness  of  heart,  and  other  excelleit 
qualities,  will  long  be  remembered  by  his  friends 
-&ot,vian.  p^.^.^^^  ^^  Google 
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From  Bentley'f  M  iieeUanj. 
riANIST  AND  PATRIOT. — A   SKETCH. 

"  But  just  look  at  her !'' 

"At  whom  t" 

"  At  that  white  woman  who  is  standing  bolt 
upright  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  staring  at 
Eflitz  as  though  she  would  devour  him." 

^*  What,  the  woman  with  the  wreath  of  narcissus 
njKin  her  head?" 

**  Precisely — ^I  never  saw  such  a  spectre  in  my 
life." 

**  Hush !  that  is  the  famous  Marchesa  di  Mala- 
testa." 

"  If  you  were  to  say  evil  eye  as  well  as  evil  head, 
I  should  think  it  would  be  pretty  near  the  mark." 

"  L'un  et  r autre  veuveni  se  dire,  as  M.  Guizot 
ynM  wont  to  say,  and  I  will  add  a  third  distinction, 
«w7  hearL''  , 

Most  assuredly,  the  person  of  whom  Lady  Man- 
nering  and  Count  Henry  O^Connor  were  speaking 
was  in  every  respect  unlike  any  other.  Her  height 
was  much  above  the  ordinary  height  of  women, 
her  complexion  of  that  deadly  hue  that  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  protracted  acquaintance  with  the 
tomb,  and  the  excessive  thinness  of  her  whole 
person  comparable  to  nothing  that  could  ever  be 
supposed  to  have  had  life.  Yet,  the  dazzling  glare 
of  two  dark,  balefully  brilliant  eyes  gave  evidence 
of  a  vitality  that  was  only  the  more  remarkable  from 
the  contrast  it  formed  with  the  outward  aspect  of 
the  strange  being  it  animated.  They  burnt  like 
t#o  lamps,  and  their  look,  as  it  rested  upon  you, 
seemed  to  scorch  ;  you  felt  they  were  uncanny,  as 
the  Scotch  say — weird.  The  dress  of  the  marchesa 
wte  well  calculated  to  set  off  to  the  utmost  the 
exceedingly  peculiar  style  of  what  some  people 

SI  led  her  beauty.  Long  flowing  draperies  of  white 
k  swathed  her  round,  and  seemed  naturally  to 
take  the  folds  of  a  winding  sheet;  not  a  jewel, 
whether  of  gold,  diamond,  or  pearl,  shone  upon 
neck,  hand,  or  arm,  neither  did  any  glove  hide  her 
long,  fleshless  fingers;  upon  her  dark  and  not 
Kloosy  hair,  which  was  somewhat  negligently 
dressed,  the  sole  ornament  was  a  wreath  of  white 
nircissua,  (I  will  not  say  narcissi,  though  I  fancy  I 
ought  to  do  so,)  the  petals  of  which  were  not  more 
colorless  than  the  brow  on  which  they  rested. 
Madame  de  Malatesta  was  immediately  behind  the 
old  Prince  von  Katzenhaupt,  the  famous  diplomatist, 
(the  Morning  Post  denominated  him  the  *'  venera- 
ble'* prince,)  and  as  she  leant  upon  the  back  of  his 
chair,  her  chin  resting  upon  her  clasped  hands,  and 
hv  two  "  evil"  eyes  glittering  like  bog-sUrs,  she 
looked  the  very  image  of  some  bad  spirit  brooding 
over  its  prey. 

.  But  it  was  not  the  illustrious  descendant  of  the 
house  of  Katzenhaupt  who  had  any  share  in  the 
preoccupations  of  the  marchesa ;  her  whole  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  the  far-famed  Menzel  Blitz,  the 
"•king  of  pianoforte  players,"  as  he  was  called  by 
the  newspapers,  and  as  a  hundred  otheis  had  been 
called  befbre  him!  Did  she  admire  or  noti  that 
was  impossible  to  guess ;  the  gaze  said  nothing,  but 
iixed  itself  dark,  ardent,  and  unvarying,  upon  its 
i)bject.  It  was  whtat  the  Grermans  call  a  *'  steineme 
bUck,"  and,  stone  itself,  seemed  as  though  it  would 
turn  others  into  stone.  But  we  will  now  let  Lady 
Mannering  resume  her  conversation  with  the  count. 

"  For  what  earthly  reason  has  Mrs.  Carrington 
given  this  party  to-night  t"  asked  the  former. 

.**  Oh !  donH  you  know  ?"  was  the  reply,  ••  only 
thM  Donner  might  play  against  Bliti." 


"  Nonsense  *  you  don't  mean  to  say  that— oh! ^ 
capiul !"  and  the  lady  applied  to  both  handkerchief 
and  fan  to  hide  her  laughter. 

'*  I  assure  you  it  is  perfectly  true,"  resumed  the 
count — **  Blitz,  as  you  perceive,  is  fighting  the 
fight  with  hands,  legs,  and  locks— iust  see  how 
those  wretched  pedals  are  ground  under  his  **  fan- 
tastic toe,"  how  he  lashes,  and  pinches,  and  tor- 
tures the  keys,  and  how,  in  the  pendulum-like 
motion  of  his  head,  his  hair  mops  his  wide-spread- 
ing fingers." 

"  Pity  it  can't  make  them  cleaner,"  remarked 
parenthetically  Lady  Mannering. 

'*  Donner,  as  you  perceive,"  continued  the  count, 
**  is  looking  on,  and  making  ready  for  coming  to 
the  scratch.  I  am  afraid  Donner  will  have  the 
worst  of  it,  and  I  have  a  strong  fancy  to  back 
Bliiz."  "         ' 

**  But,"  interrupted  Lady  Mannering,  <*  why 
should  these  two  worthies  be  thus  pitted  one 
against  the  other?" 

**  Not  so  much  for  the  artistical  pleasure  of  th« 
thing,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  on  account  of  the 
marchesa  yonder ;  Donner  was,  you  know,"  added 
the  count,  significantly,  **  and  Blitz  is,  and  Mrs. 
Carrington,  who  has  a  deadly  spite  against  the 
*  white  lady'  opposite,  thought  it  might  possibly 
be  embarassing  to  her  *  friend*  (Lord  save  the 
mark !)  to  meet  them  both  at  once,  as  if  anything 
could  be  embarrassing  to  that  woman !" 

'*  I  confess  you  open  my  eyes,"  rejoined  Lady 
Mannering,  **  there  must  be  an  irresistible  sympathy 
between  the  marchesa  and  Blitz.  I  declare  they 
are  alike — he  is  the  same  sort  of  lizard-like  looking 
creature;  it  seems  actually  as  though  Franken- 
stein's Adam  had  found  his  Eve." 

The  count  smiled ;  **  The  Duchess  de  M 

in  Paris,"  observed  he,  **  calls  Blitz  le  saule  pleu- 

rear  fait  homme,  and  the  Princess  S- in 

Vienna  had  already  styled  him  Der  Wassermann,** 
But  at  this  moment  the  mopping  and  mowing  of  the 
much  admired  Blitz  suddenly  ceased,  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash,  indicating  the  end  of  his  perform- 
ance. He  rose  and  bowed,  scattering  his  sandy 
locks  over  the  severely  tried  instrument,  threaten- 
ing thereby  to  overturn  the  wax  lights ;  and,  retiring 
majestically,  made  way  for  Donner. 

Donner  was  much  younger  than  his  opponent^ 
and  a  very  different  looking  kind  of  person.  Ha 
was  in  appearance  rather  gentlemanlike  than  other- 
wise. Slightly  made,  not  very  tall,  with  hair  cut 
to  resemble  that  of  any  ordinary  mortal,  and  a 
complexion  which  told  of  not  over  strong  health. 
Here  again  was  Donner *s  sp^daliti,  as  the  French 
say.  If  Blitz  was  terrific,  and  wild,  and  fantastical, 
a  sort  of  unearthly  personage  having/at7  ses  itudes 
in  the  moon,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  Donner 
laid  claim  to  being  supremely  interesting.  Earthly, 
if  you  will,  but  ready  to  leave  the  earth — urrying 
as  it  were  in  our  world  only  from  condescension, 
or  disieuvrement ;  or  perhaps  it  might  be  from 
uncertainty  as  to  whither  he  might  go  to  when  he 
lefl  it — but  belonging  to  that  class  of  artists  who 
consider  good  health  a  proof  of  mediocrity,  and  who 
cultivate  a  small  cough  with  almost  as  much  caro 
as  their  left  hand,  (the  right  one  having  become  a 
mere  superfluity  now-a-days.) 

Donner's  style  of  playing  belied  his  name.  It 
was  particularly  sofl  and  sentimental,  and  made  to 
promote  dreams  instead  of  disturbing  them.  A 
giver  of  concerts  in  London  once  remarked  to  the 
author  of  these  pages  that  Donner  was  the  per- 
former who,  at  all  his  parties,  had  the  gieateat 
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8,  "  for,"  said  he,  '*  he  makes  no  noise,  and 
does  not  prevent  people  from  hearing  themseWes 
talk." 

Donner  began.  His  theme  was  a  ballad  of 
Schubert's,  arranged  for  the  piano  alone — ^a  sort  of 
eomposition  in  which  he  excelled. 

'*  Why,  what  is  the  marchess  about?*'  whis- 
pered Count  O'Connor.  '*  She  does  not  move.  I 
did  not  know  she  took  any  interest  in  fus  playing, 
now." 

Sure  enough,  she  had  not  moved,  but  stood  even 
as  before,  leaomg  upon  the  back  of  Prince  Kat- 
lenhaupt's  chair,  supporting  her  marble  chin  upon 
her  marble  hand,  and  glowering  at  the  pianoforte 
till  she  made  one^s  very  flesh  creep  to  look  at  her. 
Donner  began.  His  first  notes  were  touched  with 
gentle,  yet  masterly,  hand,  and  the  instrument 
•eemed  soothed  afier  the  rough  treatment  Blitz  had 
inflicted  on  it.  The  Stream  was  the  ballad  he  had 
chosen,  and  stream-like  did  the  delicious  melody 
flow  from  beneath  his  fingers ;  you  might  almost 
fiiney  you  heard  the  rushes  whispering  upon  the 
.river's  edge,  and  the  broad  leaves  of  the  water-lily, 
stirred  by  tlie  morning  wind,  plashing  in  and  out 
of  the  limpid  wave ;  then,  above  all,  rose,  melan- 
choly but  serene,  the  voice  of  man,  the  melody — 
Schubert's  own  calm  deep  thought. 

Still  the  marchess  looked  on. 

The  artist  had  reached  about  the  middle  of  his 
.performance,  when  his  eyes,  which  had  hitherto 
.been  fixed  upon  the  keys,  were  raised,  languidly 
.raised — they  met  hers,  and  a  sort  of  shudder  passed 
over  his  whole  frame,  under  the  influence  of  which 
a  note  or  two  was  inaudible. 

He  still  went  on,  but  he  could  not  help  looking, 
,do  what  he  might  to  prevent  it.  That  look  had  in 
it  something  that  would  not  be  avoided,  and  the 
artist  looked,  and  looked,  turned  away  his  eyes, 
looked  again,  and  by  degrees  the  notes  fell  fainter 
and  fainter  from  his  hand. 

'*  Bless  me !  what  is  that!"  asked  a  lady  who 
had  been  thought  a  very  fine  amateur  singer  "  in 
her  day."  **  I  know  that  air  perfectly,  but  cannot 
lecollect— what  is  it?" 

'*  Beethoven's  Adelaide,^'  answered  her  neighbor, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff',  and  humming  in  a  most  ex- 
cruciating manner  the  above  mentioned  beautiful 
air  between  his  teeth  (he  was  a  very  great  man, 
but  had  an  unfortunate  mania  for  the  violoncello, 
and  could  not  listen  to  any  music  without  thinking 
of  how  it  would  sound  on  his  favorite  instrument — 
and  trying  to  imitate  it.) 

** Splendidly  managed!"  observed  a  very  roas- 
-etiline  lady  behind  the  last  speaker — a  pupil  of 
IK)nner's.  '^  A  most  unexpected  and  masterly 
•transition." 

t  And  the  marchess  looked  on  still. 
'  With  what  exquisite  tenderness  was  frauffht 
each  tone !  What  deep,  deep  regret  was  hidden 
in  every  chord !  Oh !  now  it  lay  there  before  you, 
.that  ancient  garden  with  its  trees  and  terraces! 
How  the  wind  of  the  **  May  evening"  shakes  the 
flowera  upon  their  stems !  Now,  in  the  very  ardor 
«f  the  sunset,  a  star  rises  in  the  heavens,  and  from 
the  verdant  boughs  drop  the  nightingale's  first 
•pearls !  and  wind  and  star,  and  bird  and  flower,  all 
say  but  the  one  word — AdeUnde!  How  sighs 
sweep  over  the  keys!  how  plainly  that  whole 
strain  of  melody  tells  of  things  seen  aione  that  had 
once  been  seen  together! 
,    And  still  the  marchess  looked. 

The  strain  grew  wilder,  louder ;  it  was  a  sob,  a 


cry !  these  were  outbreaks  of  despair,  and  the  old 
recourse  to  dreams  of  death — 

From  the  ashes  of  this  heart 
There  shall  spring  a  purple  flower. 

The  marchesa's  eyes  had  never  varied  in  expres- 
sion. As  bright,  as  dazzling,  as  strange  as  ever, 
they  riveted  their  gaze  upon  the  agitated  musician, 
who  grew  pale  and  red  by  turns,  anc)  seemed  very 
much  in  the  position  of  a  bird  quivering  under  the 
eye  of  a  rattlesnake. 

Adelaide! 

It  was  an  exclamation  of  utter  hopelessness,  and 
the  very  inmost  fibres  of  the  instrument  seemed  to 
suffer,  as  it  was  torn  shrieking  from  them — thei| 
succeeded  the  lassitude  and  languor  of  despair,  and 
again  the  one  name  came  forth,  but  this  lime  in  s^ 
wail,  a  quivering  plaint  of  agony  and  exhaustion 
mixed — and  then,  a  few  unconnected  notes,  a  few 
dying  sounds,  the  faintness  of  a  spirit  that  can  bear 
no  more ! — but,  as  the  last  tones  sre  wrung  fron^ 
the  sinking  fingers  the  ear  still  catches  the  dis-. 
jointed  syllables  of  **A-de-kn-de!  " 

The  artist  was  aroused  from  the  reverie  into 
which  he  had  fallen  by  the  enthusiasm  his  per-' 
formance  had  created,  and  by  the  gathering  round 
him  of  the  greater  part  of  his  audience,  who  loudly, 
declared  he  had  surpassed  himself  and  every  one* 
else.  The  musician  looked  astounded,  and  spoke 
no  word.  The  marehesa  had  disappeared  !  rasa-' 
ing  his  hand  once  or  twice  rapidly  over  his  brow," 
Donner  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  seemed  as  if  ha 
had  awoke  out  of  a  dream. 

*'  Well,  after  all,  Donner  has  had  the  best  of 
it!"  observed  Count  0*Connor. 

'*Yes!  I  wonder  how  that  is!"  said  Lady 
Mannering. 

'*  I  think  I  can  guess,"  rejoined  her  companion. 

"No,  really!    Oh!  do  tell." 

*'  Monsieur,"  mumbled  old  Katzenhaupt,  placing 
his  hand  patronizingly  upon  the  young  artistes  arm. 
**  Did  you  ever  see  Matthisson  !•  No !  Ay,  to  be. 
sure,  you  sre  too  young — well,  I  knew  him — he . 
was  a  strange  person,  very  strange — nothing  to  be, 
made  of  him — nothing — ^^a  dreamer,  nothing  else^ 
Monsieur !  my  uncle,  the  Count  of  Grindeldorf, 
(my  mother's  brother)  was  chamberlain  to  the 
Duke  of  Anholtr-Dessau,  and  I  remember  to  have, 
seen  Adebnde  herself-— she  was  very  beautiful"  (a 
large  pinch  of  sniiflf) — "the  most  lovely  blue 
eyes." 

"  They  are  black  as  coals,  and  burn  like  them," 
said  the  artist. 

"  Blue  as  the  heavens,"  affirmed  the  diplomatist,' 
"  besides,  you  never  saw  her." 

"  Never  saw  who!"  asked  the  artist  with  soi^ 
prise. 

"  Why,  the  Duchess  of  Dessau." 

"  Ah !  so  !  "  murmured  Donner  with  a  sigh,  and 
seizing  his  hat  he  commenced  making  his  escape* 
from  the  admiring  crowd  around  him ;  the  inexora-^ 
ble  prince  followed  him,  snuflf-box  in  hand,  and  full' 
of  early  reminiscences.  "  She  never  cared  one  pin' 
for  Matthisson,  Monsieur,"  persisted  he;  "  believe 
me,  he  was  to  her  as  the  dust  under  her  feet." 

When  the  concert  was  over  and  the  last  guest 
gone, 

"  Oh !  dear  mamma,  I  should  so  like  to  have  some' 

*  Matthisson,  the  German  poet,  is  su]>posed  to  havs; 
written  the  words  of  the  Adelaide  under  the  influence  ofths , 
admiration,  sod  indeed  adoration,  with  which  ths. 
Duchess  Louisa  of  Dessau  hispired  him. 
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lessons  from  Donner!'*  remarked  Miss  Carrington, 
whose  name  was  also  Adelaide. 


And  lessons  from  Donner  Miss  Carrington  accord- 
ingly had,  at  the  small  sum  of  two  guineas  per 
hour,  three  times  a  week.  Whether  she  attained 
to  any  great  proficiency  under  so  giAed  an  instruct- 
or is  a  (act  upon  which  few  people  seemed  informed, 
hut  one  circumstance  had  at  first  well-nigh  dis- 
turbed her  harmonious  intelligence  with  the  latter. 
No  entreaties  or  supplications  of  his  fair  pupil  could 
ever  prevail  upon  Donner  either  to  teach  her  the 
Adelmde,  or  even  to  repeat  his  own  performance  of 
it,  and  his  resistance  upon  this  point  was  so  decided, 
that  at  last  Miss  Carrintrton  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt, and  contented  herself  with  assigning  a  thou- 
sand reasons  in  her  own  mind  for  his  refusal,  which 
reasons  were  all  of  them  about  as  far  from  tihe  real 
one  as  they  could  be. 

We  have  alluded  to  a  certain  degree  of  polite 
enmity  as  existing  between  Mrs.  Carrington  and  the 
marchesa;  we  will  now  explain  its  cause.  The 
marchesa,  celebrated  for  many  years,  and  for  many 
different  reasons,  on  the  Continent,  had  hitherto  met 
with  but  a  sorry  reception  in  England  ;  but  circum- 
stances had  happened  within  a  few  months  which 
had  transformed  Madame  de  Malatesta  into  a  most 
decided  lioness,  an  object  of  wonder,  curiosity,  and 
enthusiasm ;  and,  consequently,  made  of  her  a  per- 
son to  be  invited  everywhere. 

The  King  of  Arcadia  was  at  war  with  a  certain 
portion  of  his  subjects — or  they  were  at  war  with 
him ;  different  causes  were  assigned  for  this  out- 
break, but  the  real  reason  was  believed  to  be,  that 
his  majesty,  having  conceived  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  be  an  age  of  equality,  had  called  upon  the 
Arcadians  to  pay  the  same  taxes  with  the  other  sub- 
jects of  his  dominions.  This,  the  liberal,  enlight- 
ened, devoted,  and  magnanimous  subjects  had  flatly 
refused  to  do,  and  the  no  less  liberal,  enlightened, 
devoted, and  magnanimous  Hang-Fang-Bang-Tong- 
Tchoo  had  put  himself  at  their  hei^,  and  led  the 
revolt  against  *'  the  tyrant."  When  this  glorious 
revolution  broke  out,  the  marchesa  (who  always 
signed  herself  Adela'ide  Dandolo  di  Malatesta,  and 
who  actually  descended  from  the  great  Doge  him- 
self) was  seized  with  such  ardent  democratic  zeal 
that  she  not  only  aided  the  insurrection  with  half 
her  fortune,  but  went  the  length  of  raising  a  corps 
of  two  hundred  men,  as  whose  leader  she  appeared, 
and  followed  by  whom  she  joined  the  sublime  Hang- 
Fang-Bang-Tong-Tchoo  himself.  It  was  not  said 
that  she  or  her  soldiers  had  ever  done  much  mis- 
chief to  the  enemy,  but  she  liad  dressed  Uiem  in  her 
family  colors,  had  had  asemi-masculine  uniform  mulo 
for  herself,  had  been  known  to  harangue  a  popula- 
tion of  seven  orange  women,  an  invalid,  and  two 
little  boys,  and  to  wave  a  red  banner,  crying  •*  Vive 
la  R^publique,"  and  she  had  been  a  great  deal 
talked  of  in  the  newspapers — this  was  why  she  was 
a  lioness  in  Liondon,  and  why  fathers  and  mothers 
of  respectable  English  families,  masters  and  mis- 
tresses of  well-famed  English  houses,  deemed  it  in- 
dispensable to  open  their  dwellings  to  the  marchesa. 
But  Mrs.  Carrington  bad  a  little  private  pique 
against  the  interesting  Amazon,  precisely  on  account 
of  this  same  *'  glorious"  insurrection  which  had  ren- 
dered the  marchesa  so  celebrated.  Miss  Julia  Car- 
rington had  thought  proper  to  fall  in  love  with  one 
of  the  **  heroes*^  of  this  •*  sublime"  struggle,  and 
her  mother  bad  been  threatened  with  nothing  short 
of  her  daughter's  death,  if  she  did  not  consent  to  a 


marriage  between  the  enamored  pair.  Now,  Mrt. 
Carrington  was  a  genuine  '^  British  female,"  what 
is  styled  an  **  indepeTident  English  gentlewoman," 
and  she  did  like  a  title,  no  matter  much  who  wore 
it.  The  hero  in  question  was  a  count,  and  a  re^l 
one.  This,  Mrs.  Carrington  took  good  care  to  find 
out,  and  did  find  out  to  the  last  possible  degree  of 
certainty,  and  to  her  own  immeasurable  satisfaction. 
She  had  but  two  daughters,  both  would  be  very 
rich,  therefore,  en  attendant^  that  the  eldest  should 
marry  an  English  peer,  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  youngest  from  marrying  an  Arcadian  count. 
Boleslav  Boleslavsky  (this  was  the  hero's  name) 
belonged  to  a  family  so  ancient  that  they  had  do 
notion  whatever  of  who  their  early  ancestors  were, 
and  all  they  seemed  to  cling  to  was  the  fact  of  their 
having  more  than  once,  in  remoter  ages,  worn  the 
crown  of  their  country !  This  was  certainly  enough, 
and  Mrs.  Carrington  rejoiced  in  the  idea  that  her 
grandsons  would  be  of  undeniably  royal  extraction. 
But  a  disagreeable  report  had  been  spread  about 
town  that  the  valiant  Boleslav  had  not  been  indif* 
ferent  to  the  marchesa's  charms,  and  at  this  Mrs. 
Carrington  was  considerably  disturbed.  Julia,  how- 
ever, was  very  speedily  quieted  on  this  score,  and 
her  lover's  passionate  assurance  of  inviolable  attach- 
ment, coupled  with  his  declaration  that  all  the  scan- 
dal came  from  the  fact  of  his  having  been  the  roar- 
chesa's  aide-de-camp  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
soon  dispelled  whatever  little  annoyance  the  first 
whispers  of  malevolence  might  have  occasioned  her. 
Not  so  her  mother.  She  was  of  the  two,  perhaps, 
a  little  bit  more  in  love  with  **  the  count"  than  her 
daughter,  and  the  only  thing  that  at  all  ruffled  her 
when  she  thought  of  her  magni6cent  and  heroic  son- 
in-law  was  this  same  unlucky  aide-de-campship, 
which  she  could  not  quite  get  over,  and  she  was, 
from  the  hour  she  became  aware  of  the  fact,  eter- 
nally beating  about  the  bush  to  discover  what  the 
exact  duties  of  an  aide-de-camp  were,  en  temps  de 
citmpflgne.  Whether  what  she  discovered  was  or 
was  not  satisfactory^  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but 
she  retained  an  invincible  aversion  for  Madame  de 
Malatesta,  and  was  wretched  at  the  conviction  of 
not  being  able  to  give  a  party  without  inviting  her. 
Hence  the  circumstance  of  the  rival  pianists.  She 
hoped— charitably  it  must  be.  confessed — to  make 
the  tnarchesa  pass  an  insupportable  evening.  It 
was  the  best  thing  she  could  think  of,  and,  af\er  all, 
was  not  so  bod  for  a  person  so  respectable  and  well 
brought  up;  but  it  failed,  and  there  is  every  reasos 
on  the  contrary  for  supposing  that  the  marchesa 
quitted  Mrs.  Carrington 's  concert  very  much  at  ease 
with  herself,  and  content  with  her  evening's  entjpiw 
tainment. 

A  month  passed,  during  which  Adelaide  Carring«- 
ton's  delight  in  her  musical  studies  increased  so 
violently  that  instead  of  three  lessons  in  the  week 
it  was  a  lesson  every  day  that  she  now  required. 
Donner  was  thought  a  very  gentlemanlike  sort  of 
person,  and  became  familiar  in  the  house;  was 
allowed  to  run  in  and  out  of  it  like  a  pet  animal, 
and  at  all  hours  of  morning  or  evening  the  otter 
want  of  importance  of  the  musician  was  attested  by 
his  being  invariably  admitted.  The  only  persoa 
who  treated  him  differently  from  the  rest  was  the 
superb  Count  BoleslsT,  who  took  every  occasion  to 
say  that  he  never  looked  upon  artists  as  anythinf 
other  than  vagabonds,  people  not  to  be  allowed  te 
sit  '*  above  the  salt ;"  that  was  the  way  be  was  ao* 
customed  to  treat  them  in  his  country,  and  that, 
for  his  part,  thajt  war  he  should  continue  to  treat 
them  whenever  he  should  fidl  in  «i|h  any  o£  the 
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genus.  Imperceptibly,  a  slight  coolness  spnmg  up 
between  the  two  sisters,  and  Miss  Carrington  went 
one  day  so  far  as  to  intimate  to  a  bosom  friend  of 
hers  that  she  looked  upon  the  redoubtable  Boleslav 
as  a  barbarian, 

Sur  ces  entrefaites  came  the  moment  for  leaving 
town.  The  fair  Adelaide  declared  she  did  not 
know  what  she  should  do  for  want  of  her  music 
lessons,  and  began  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
driving  up  to  town  at  least  twice  a  week  from  her 
mother's  place  in  Surrey  in  order  to  profit  by  her 
illustrious  master's  instructions. 

But  this  delicate  question  was  at  length  settled 
by  Mr.  Donner  being  induced  to  accept  an  invitation 
to  pass  a  month  at  Mrs.  Carrington's  at  Parkfield. 

III. 

The  first  days  of  September  Were  lovely,  and  as 
Mrs.  Carrington's  house  was  a  very  pleasant  one, 
and  '*  the  girls"  were  nice  girls  enough  as  times 
go,  a  small  party  of  guests  soon  assemlued  at  Park- 
field. 

One  evening  it  was  agreed  that  after  dinner 
(served  habitually  at  the  unfashionable  hour  of  six) 
an  excursion  should  be  made  to  a  wood  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  house,  and  from  a  particular 
spot  of  which  the  rising  of  the  moon  was  said  to' 
have  a  singularly  beautiful  eflect.  Out  accordingly 
went  the  whole  party,  laughing  and  chattering  by 
the  way.  Julia  leant  upon  the  arm  of  her  affianced 
bridegroom,  and  her  sister  walked  alone,  unsup- 
ported by  any  one. 

The  wood   was  reached.    It  was  a  beautiful 

rt.  A  broad  grassy  glade  opened  to  the  view, 
j>inp:  downwajds  towards  a  stream  which  was 
half  hidden  by  the  willows  on  its  banks,  but  whose 
babbling  gave  to  solitude  one  of  its  sweetest  voices. 
On  either  side  of  the  opening  rose  wide-spreading 
beech-trees,  already  golden  under  the  touch  of 
advancing  autumn,  whilst  towards  the  horizon  the 
jagged  line  of  more  distant  woods  broke  the  gray 
sameness  of  the  twilight  sky. 

The  youthful  members  of  the  party  were  not  to 
be  deterred  from  venturing  upon  the  green  sward, 
by  anything  mammas  or  aunts  could  tell  of  evening 
dews,  wet  feet,  and  inevitable  colds.  No  sooner 
had  the  broad  yellow  September  moon,  lazily  pil- 
lowed herself  upon  the  far-ofif  woods  and  begun  to 
pour  the  flood  of  her  pale  silvery  light  over  the 
grass,  than  one  after  the  other  of  the  reckless  group 
might  be  seen  disporting  in  her  rays.  They 
thought  it  looked  e/^like,  and  had  some  vague 
resemblance  with  the  **  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream!"  So  thought  Donner,  no  doubt,  for  he 
soon  strayed  away  from  the  rest,  and,  striking  into 
the  more  remote  of  the  woodland  paths,  began  to 
sing  snatches  of  Mendelssohn's  elfin  melodies. 
Once  or  twice  he  thought  he  perceived  a  figure 
gliding  beneath  the  trees,  and  a  shadow  crossing 
his  path ;  but  he  was  far  more  likely  to  have 
believed  that  it  was  Titania  herself  than  any  more 
substantial  shape.  As  he  was  emerging  from  an 
alley  that  led  towards  the  pleasure-grounds  of 
Parkfield,  he  saw  before  him  a  lady — ^he  stopped, 
she  turned  round — it  was  Miss  Carrington. 

**  How  lovely  this  moonlight  is,"  said  she  in  a 
sentimental  tone,  *<  I  should  like  to  wander  about 
for  hours — I  can't  think  how  people  can  be  silly 
enough  to  go  indoors,  and  sit  round  a  smoking 
tea-table,  or  a  prosy  game  at  cards." 

^*  Mademoiselle  Julie  was  tired,  I  fancy," 
answered  Donner. 

"  Oh  I  because  the  count  does  not  care  for  the 


moon,"  retorted  Miss  Carrington,  in  accents  of  an* 
mistakable  disgust. 

They  proceeded  to  talk  of  the  heroic  Boleslav, 
and  somehow  or  other  the  charming  Adelaide  con- 
trived so  strongly  to  express  her  horror  of  all  men 
'*  without  souls,"  of  all  those  who  could  only  ride, 
drink  and  fight,  and  had  no  feeling  for  art  or  poe* 
try,  that  a  thought,  a  most  strange,  unaccounuble 
thought,  crossed  the  brain  of  Monsieur  Donner, 
and  he  asked  his  companion  if  she  would  not  like 
**  one  other  turn"  round  the  lawn. 

During  this  *'  one  other  turn"  I  know  not  what 
was  said  by  either  of  the  moon-stricken  strollers, 
but  it  is  certain  that  as  they  passed  under  the  porch 
that  led  from  the  flower-garden  into  the  great  court, 
the  musician  pressed  Miss  Carrington's  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  she  said,  "Oh,  Wilbelm  !"  with  a  very 
audible  sigh. 

**0A,  Wilhehn!'^  that  is  what  so  many  of  the 
girls  come  to  who  have  run  about  the  world 
with  their  mammas,  dancing,  donkey-riding,  and 
picnic-ing  at  all  ihe  capitals  and  half  the  water- 
ing places  in  Europe.    **  Oh,  Wilhelm  !"  forsooth. 

When  Adelaide  reentered  the  drawing-room  the 
gentlemen  were  deep  in  a  political  discussion. 
She  seated  herself  beside  the  piano,  and  begged  the 
young  artist  to  play.  He  began  the  first  few  notes 
of  an  ktude.     She  petitioned  for  the  Adelaide, 

He  started  and  turned  pale.     She  blushed. 

"  Before  so  many  people  !"  he  stammered — the 
excuse  was  a  good  one. 

**  You  are  right,"  said  she,  **  they  do  not  under- 
stand it." 

She  seated  herself  beside  the  pianoforte  and  lis- 
tened to  the  melodious  wanderings  of  the  artist's 
poetic  brain. 

An  observer  who  should  have  known  what  had 
passed  so  shortly  before  in  the  garden  would  have 
found  some  little  difficulty  in  accounting  for  Mon- 
sieur Donner's  manner.  There  was  something 
strange  about  it,  and  about  him.  Adelaide  Car- 
rington was  what  is  called  a  very  pretty  girl,  yet 
Donner  did  not  look  exactly  like  what  is  called  a 
happy  man.  Miss  Carrington  would  have  a  very 
fine  fortune,  but  what  had  that  to  do  with  the 
matter  ? 

Adelaide  was  not  very  clever,  though  she  was 
really  handsome  and  looked  wonderfully  happy — 
and  "  OA,  Wilhelm!''  that  is  the  end  of  it  all. 
And  a  pretty  end  it  is,  a  "  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion," very  similar  to  that  which  in  Emilia's 
mouth  provoked  lago's  irony. 

"Oh,  Wilhelm  I" 

IV. 

And  perhaps  Donner  was  not  happy.  His  short 
life  had  been  marked  by  one  of  those  events  which 
leave  an  indelible  trace,  and  which,  whatever  may 
be  the  occupation,  the  joys  even  of  a  later  period 
of  existence,  are  rarely  if  ever  forgotten.  Who  or 
what  Donner's  parents  might  be,  I  know  not,  but 
the  care  they  took  of  him  was  small  enough.  At 
eighteen  he  went  his  way  into  the  world,  with  a 
prodigious  share  of  enthusiasm — a  wondrously 
slight  stock  of  money,  and  a  very  remarkable  talent 
for  music.  He  studied  composition  in  Rome  under 
the  famous  tnaestro  Monielli ;  and  the  time  that 
was  not  devoted  to  music  was  spent  in  roaming 
about  the  beautiful  verdant  wildernesses  of  ruined 
palaces  and  tombs.  He  formed  acquaintance  with 
a  French  artist  about  his  own  age,  who  one  even- 
ing proposed  presenting  him  to  one  of  the  noblest 
ladies  of  modem  Italy,  and  thus  Wilhelm  Donner, 
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the  artist,  oecatne  familiar  in  the  circle  of  the 
Marchesa  di  Malatesta,  a  bom  Dandolo. 

Almost  all  men,  (and  women  too,)  when  they  look 
))ack  to  what  they  may  regard  as  the  most  important 
events  of  their  lives,  are  forcibly  struck  with  the 
insignificance  of  all  that  surrounded  those  events, 
and  of  the  facility  with  which  what  was  might  not 
have  been. 

It  was  a  sultry  evening  when  Wilhelm's  French 
friend  called  to  take  him  to  the  marchesa's  palace. 
The  young  musician  was  tired  with  his  day's 
lab<ir6,  somewhat  nervous,  and  but  little  inclined  to 
stir  from  off  the  couch,  whereon,  hard  and  comfort- 
less as  it  was,  he  had  thrown  himself,  and  where 
he  lay,  gazing  dreamily  at  the  stars  rising  one  by 
pne.  Urged  by  his  friend,  however,  he  unwillingly 
resigned  himself ;  dressed  and  went  his  way  to  the 
spot  where  his  destiny  was  awaiting,  him.  , 

In  an  inner  room,  a  sort  of  boudoir y  hung  in 
crimson  damask,  and  dimly  lighted  by  an  alabaster 
lamp  fed  with  perfumed  oil,  sat  a  lady — a  mysterious 
apparition  like  those  read  of  in  fairy  tales.  She 
was  pillowed  by  soft  cushions  of  red  silk  upon 
which  the  brilliancy  of  her  colorless  skin  shone 
with  dazzling  lustre.  At  first,  Wilhelm  did  not 
quite  know  whether  she  inspired  him  with  more 
admiration  or  fear.  She  was  so  strange,  her  dark 
eyes  were  so  wild  !  he  looked  and  looked,  and  the 
first  time  she  looked  at  him  he  loved.  Fear,  admi- 
ration, surprise,  all  were  blended,  all  absorbed  in 
that  one  strongest,  inost  pure,  most  beautiful,  most 
lasting  sentiment— the  first  love  of  a  boy.  Wil- 
helm's devotion  to  the  marchesi^  soon  became  the 
law  of  his  being.  From  the  moment  she  fixed  her 
dark,  lustrous;  stag-like  eyes  upon  him  his  heart 
whispered — it  is  she!  and  acknowledged  her  for  its 
lawful  sovereign.  Madame  de  Malatesta  was  not 
indifferent  to  the  effect  she  had  produced,  and  spared 
nothing  that  should  augment  its  force.  In  a  very 
f«w  days  Wilhelm  was  almost  installed  at  the 
Palazzo,  and  the  marchesa,  who  had  no  small 
jnusical  talent,  left  all  her  other  occupations  to 
attend  to  music  alone.     This  lasted  nearly  two 

iears,  in  which  time  Wilhelm  mastered  all  he  ever 
new. 

Then  it  was,  during  those  days  of  deep  enchant- 
ment, that  the  poetry  of  that  wondrous  song  of  the 
f:reat  master  was  first  revealed  to  the  artist-lover, 
t  was  one  evening  in  May,  the  moon  had  risen, 
and  was  pouring  her  white  waves  of  light  into  the 
loarchesa's  boudoir.  The  pale  lady  of  bis  love  was 
seated  at  a  window  which  opened  into  a  terrace 
filled  with  exquisitely  perfumed  flowers.  Wilhelm 
was  gazing  at  her,  as  he  would  oilen  do  for  hours 
together,  as  though  earth  contained  no  uther  object. 
Suddenly,  '*  Play  something  to  me,"  said  the  mar- 
chesa's  soft  tones ;  *'  your  music  suits  so  well  with 
this  lovely  night.'* 

The  day  before  Wilhelm  had  listened  to  Rubin i 
as  he  sang  the  Adelaide ,  of  Beethoven,  and  the 
voice  of  the  singer,  and  the  words  he  sang,  had 
sunk  deep  into  the  soul  of  the  young  musician,  and 
awoke  he  scarcely  knew  what  echoes  in  his  breast. 
There  was  an  inexpressible  sadness,  yet  an  irresist- 
ible charm  in  the  effect  produced  upon  him,  and 
he  almost  feared  to  hear  the  magic  notes  again, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  some  power  he  could  not 
resist  compelled  him  to  repeat  them. 

*^  Questo  i  il  canto  mioy^'  said  the  marchesa  when 
he  had  ended,  **  I  am  the  Adelaide  ;*'  and  her  eyes 
looked  winningly,  and  with  a  fatal  tenderness,  that 
set  his  very  brain  on  fire,  into  the  upturned,  eyes 
•f  the  adoring  boy. 

Yet  all  this  was  to  be  at  though  it  had  never 


been !  Seven  years  had  passed,  and  the  incense 
he  once  thought  sacred  to  the  one,  was  to  be  butned' 
at  the  shrine  of  another. 

This  it  was  that  made  him  unhappy  whilst  be 
sat  close  to  Miss  Carrineton  at  the  piano-forte.  He 
had  once  again  said,  I  love ;  but  the  feeling  was 
not  the  same,  and  the  conviction  had  come  upon 
him  that  it  never  could  return,  and  that  such  k>ve 
as  his  had  oqce  been  was  forever  de^d. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  >f  making  a 
hero  of  Monsieur  Donner,  and  therefore  I  will 
avow  that  he  was  chiefly  led  to  wish  himself  in  love 
with  his  fair  pupil  by  the  very  prosaic  consideration 
of  her  extremely  handsome  fortune.  When  she 
had  talked  to  him  (imprudently  enough)  of  her  ex-- 
ceeding  distaste  for  her  sister's  warlike  bridegroom,* 
he  began  to  reflect  that  possibly  the  reverse  of  the 
formidable  Boleslav  might  find  favor  in  her  eyes. 
Two  thousand  a  year — dnquante  millt  francs  iU^ 
rentes!  would  contribute  probably,  thought  he/ 
(judiciously  enough,)  to  soften  old  regrets,  and  if 
not  heal  old  wounds,  at  least  help  the  possibility  of . 
flying  from  the  remembrance  of  them  in  other- 
and  distant  climes.  Then,  too,  like  a  genuine  son 
of  art,  there  was  the  innate  love  of  luxury  without 
labor,  and  this  could  be  largely  satisfied  by  a  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Carrington,  whom  he  resolved 
never  to  call  Adelaide  as  long  as  he  lived !  These 
reflections  brought  him  to  make  the  declaration,  to 
which  the  young  lady,  as  we  know,  replied,  ^*  Oh, 
Wilhelm !" 

A  declaration!  ves,  it  was  a  commonplace* 
would-be  sentimental  declaration  ;  such  a  one  as  it 
hackneyed,  and  will  be  hackneyed  to  the  end  of 
time.  How  different  from  the  day  when  he  had^ 
felt  words  could  not  render  his  sensations !  No ! 
Wilhelm  saw  that  he  had  secured  to  himself  the 
future  enjoyment  of  a  comfortable  fortune,  but  ho 
was  anything  but  happy,  and  the  second  Adelaide 
had  no  part  in  the  inspiration  he  owed  to  hit  pas- 
sionate love  for  the  first. 


V. 

But  Mrs.  Carrington !  what  would  she  say  to 
this  unheard-of  project  of  her  eldest  daughter? 
Marry  her  music-master !  why,  it  was  positive  rulDt 
disgrace— an  utter  abomination ! 

All  this  Adelaide  felt  must  necessarily  pass  ia 
her  mother's  mind,  the  moment  she  should  become 
aware  of  what  had  occurred ;  and  she  was  nol 
without  a  certain  degree  of  apprehension  at  the 
scene  that  was  likely  to  be  in  store  for  her.  She 
therefore  determined  to  avoid  the  first  explosion  of 
maternal  wrath  by  communicating  wiih  her  re- 
spected parent  in  writing ;  and  accordingly,  before 
Mrs.  Carrington *s  habitual  hour  of  rising,  a  letter 
was  put  into  her  hand,  which,  when  she  had  read 
it  only  half  through,  became  the  occasion  of  bell- 
ringings  without  end. 

*'  La !  Miss  Addy,  what  have  you  been  and  done 
to  your  blessed  mammal"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Car- 
rington's  maid,  who,  having  lived  for  five-and- 
twenty  years  with  her  mistress,  took  upon  herself 
sometimes  to  sermonize  the  young  ladies — **  she  is 
in  such  a  fluster  !** 

**  Na>  but  is  she  very  bad,  Jones!*'  inquired 
Adelaide,  who  had  met  the  Abigail  in  a  passage, 
conducting  to  her  mother's  room ;  **  what  does  she 
sayr» 

**She  says  you'll  be  the  death  of  her,  Miss 
Addy,  and  she  says  she  must  send  off  for  Sir  Wil- 
liam directly." 

«'  Sir  William"  wag  Mn|.^<^atriogton*s  bfollisr, 
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a  person  macli  dreaded  io  the  Parkfield  hoase- 
bold. 

Here  the  colloquy  waa  interrupted  by  the  riolent 
ringing  of  Mrs.  Carrington*8  bell,  at  which  sound 
Jones  disappeared  in  an  instant. 

A  few  moments  aAer,  the  fair  Adelaide  was 
summoned  to  her  mother*s  apartment.  She  had 
hardly  entered  it  when  she  encountered  her  sister, 
who  made  her  appearance  through  another  door. 

"  Oh,  Julia  !  my  dearest  child,  come  to  me  I" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Carrinprton  in  lamentable  tones, 
and  taking  no  direct  notice  of  her  elder  daughter's 
'^corne  to  witness  the  dreadful** 


But  here  Julia  interrupted  her  parent  with  the  ex- 
ceedingly irrelevant  phrase  of— 

'*  Heavens !  mamma,  what  an  odd  figure  you  do 
look  in  that  night-cap!*' 

**  Never  mind  my  night-cap,"  retorted  patheti- 
cally the  afflicted  lady,  **  but  listen  to  the  disgrace 
your  elder  sister  has  brought  upon  our  whole  fam- 
ily ;*'  and  she  proceeded  to  unfold  to  Julia*8  horri- 
fied ears  the  tale  of  Miss  Carrington*8  attachment 
to  her  music-master. 

Now,  I  will  admit,  that  Mrs.  Carrington's  night- 
caps were  very  extraordinary,  and  possessed  of 
sundry  frills  which,  set  in  motion  by  the  rapid  and 
energetic  movements  of  her  head,  did  bob  up  and 
down  after  the  most  exhilarating  fashion.  So  ludi- 
crous was  the  appearance  of  the  irate  lady,  that 
Julia  was  not  quite  so  serious  as  she  should  have 
been,  and  Adelaide  gained  courage  for  the  fight. 

"It  is  of  no  use,  you  know,  mamma,  sending 
for  my  uncle  William,**  remarked  Miss  Carring- 
ton,  **  for  I  am  of  age,  and  independent.'* 

This  was  true,  for  the  larger  portions  of  the  for- 
tunes of  both  sisters  had  been  left  them  by  their 
grandmother. 

'*0h,  you  ungrateful,  shocking  girl!*'  sobbed 
Mrs.  Carrington  ;  *'  you  unnatural  creature !  I 
always  feared  this,  and  that  was  why  I  almost  went 
on  my  knees  to  your  father*B  silly,  doting  mother, 
to  entreat  her  to  alter  her  will !" 

*'  Very  much  obliged  to  you,  mamma,*'  mur- 
mured Adelaide,  "  and  equally  so  to  grandmamma 
ibr  not  following  your  advice." 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done?"  inquired  Julia,  who 
bad  lost  her  subordinate  position  of  a  younger 
daughter  in  the  glory  of  her  avowed  engagement 
with  a  man  of  royal  extraction — *'  what  is  to  be 
donel" 

"  Nothing  in  which  you  can  be  of  any  use,  I 
should  fancy,"  retorted  angrily  the  indignant  Ade- 
laide. 

"  Try  at  least  to  respect  in  your  sister,"  said 
Mrs.  Carrington,  "  the  person  who,  by  her  future 
position,  can  alone  redeem  our  family  from  dis- 
grace." 

(Julia  fondly  pressed  her  mother's  hand.) 

"  By  marrying  a  hungry  rebel,"  ejaculated  Ade- 
laide, **  who  only  takes  her  for  her  money,  and 
wants  you  all  to  think  he  is  doing  you  a  great 
honor.*' 

The  much-injured  Julia  contented  herself  with 
cssting  up  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  murmuring, 
"Bo/ef&t;.'"  with  a  sort  of  ecstatic  expression. 

**  For  shame !  wretched  girl,- for  shame !"  cried 
Mrs.  Carrington,  "but  such  malignity  cannot 
attain  those  who  are  placed  upon  too  great  a  height 
to  be  reached  by  it.** 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  conversation  lasted 
between  the  three  ladies,  and,  at  its  end,  Julia's 
oiig;nal  question  as  to  what  was  to  be  "  done*'  was 
'  I  nearer  its  sohitien  than  at  the  beginning. 


Miss  Carrington,  basing  her  incontestable  right  to 
do  what  she  chose  upon  the  fact  of  her  majority 
and  her  independent  fortune,  stoutly  declarecf  that 
she  would  marry  no  other  than  Monsieur  Donner, 
and  that  it  any  attempt  were  made  to  inform  him 
of  what  had  passed,  or  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
resistance  opposed  to  their  union,  she  would  quit 
the  house,  and  take  refuge  with  a  certain  old  aunt 
in  Hampshire,  whose  godchild  she  was,  and  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  spoiling  her  from  her 
birth.  At  last,  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  belligerents,  that  no  notice  of  what 
had  occurred  should  be  taken  to  Donner,  that  he 
should  finish  his  visit  to  Parkfield,  comrne  si  de  riot 
n^etaity  but  that  Adelaide  should  wait,  and  not 
allow  herself  to  dream  of  a  marriage  without  her 
mother's  consent.  Upon  these  terms  they  parted, 
Mrs.  Carrington  resolving  not  to  appear  at  the 
breakfast  table»  and  the  two  sisters  determined  to 
speak  to  one  another  as  little  as  possible.  The 
"  hungry  rebel"  lay  at  Julia's  heart,  and  she  formed 
all  sorts  of  plans  for  giving  her  sister  cause  to 
remember  it. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Carrington  had  found  courage 
to  dress,  and  was,  in  a  sufficiently  becoming  morn- 
ing negligiy  established  upon  her  sofa  in  her  dress- 
ing-room, she  despatched  a  message  to  request  the 
attendance  of  the  formidable  count. 

Boleslav  made  his  appearance,  fierce  and  war- 
rior-like as  ever,  and  Mrs.  Carrington  held  out  her 
hand  languishingly  to  him  as  he  entered. 

When  she  had  unburthened  herself  of  her  fright* 
ful  load,  (Julia  had  been  enjoined  to  preserve  the 
strictest  silence  upon  the  subject,)  the  old  question 
came  again  :  "What  was  to  be  done?"  Thereat 
the  doughty  Boleslavsky  did  not  seem  so  embar- 
rassed as  had  been  his  precursors  in  the  council ; 
but  his  means  were  rather  of  the  energetic  order, 
and  smacked  strongly  of  his  old  calling. 

"  Dearest  lady,"  suggested  he,  giving  a  furious 
pull  at  his  \e(i  mustachio,  "  the  thing  is  very  sim- 
ple, je  nCencharge,  We  need  only  to  cast  the  base- 
blooded  churl  into  the  river — nothing  can  be  easier." 

"  Ah !  my  dear  count,"  said  Mrs.  Carrington, 
with  a  tender  smile,  (this  martial  ardor  pleased 
her,)  "  we  are  not,  alas !  in  your  own  Arcadia, 
and  in  England,  we  should  be  accused  of  murder, 
and  the  law  would " 

"  Law  !"  interrupted  Boleslav, "  who  ever  heard 
of  law?  why,  the  wretch  is  not  noble,  and  can  have 
no  rights ;  if  the  law  was  ill-advised  enough  to 
meddle  iu  the  matter,  we  would  receive  its  emissa- 
ries with  horse-whips,  and,  should  they  persist,  I 
will  undertake  in  three  days  to  put  Parkfield  into  a 
state  of  defence,  and  stand  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  at 
the  end  of  which  we  can  capitulate  if  it  is  thought 
advisable." 

Vainly  did  Mrs.  Carrington  represent  to  her 
future  son-in-law  that  none  of  these  means  were 
possible  in  the  humdrum  land  in  which  she  had 
taken  refuge,  (and  whose  worthy  inhabitants  chose 
to  regard  him  and  his  followers  as  the  martyrs  of  a 
hber^  cause,)  the  doughty  chieflain  could  under- 
stand no  other  manner  of  proceeding,  and,  these 
propositions  being  rejected,  he  had  no  others  to 
suggest.  The  mildest  of  his  remedies  consisted  in 
the  immediate  imprisonment  of  Adelaide  in  the  low- 
est of  the  house  cellars ;  and  finding  that  no  one 
single  piece  of  his  advice  could  by  any  possibility 
be  adopted,  it  was  not  entirely  without  a  slight 
degree  of  pique  that  he  retired  from  his  intervieir 
with  his  mamma-in-law  elect,  observing  that,  if 
people  would  not  profit  by  the  coun^  that  were 
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offered  to  them,  thej  must  be  prepared  to  submit 
to  the  consequoDces. 

Upon  his  return  from  a  walk  he  had  taken  that 
morning  at  early  dawn,  the  object  of  all  these  dis- 
cussions, M.  Donner,  was  startled  in  one  of  the 
alleys  of  a  thick  beech- wood  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  female  figure,  dressed  in  black.  Twice 
she  crossed  his  path,  looked  at  him,  and  then 
passed  on.  The  third  time,  however,  instead  of 
passing  on,  the  figure  stopped. 

'*!  beg  vour  pardon,"  said  the  lady  (for  lady 
she  evidently  was,)  **  are  you  not  Monsieur  Don- 
ner, the  musician  of  whom  fame  has  spoken  so 
highly!" 

Dcinner  bowed. 

*'  Then  allow  me  to  request  your  company  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  be  kind  enough  to  answer  one  or 
two  questions  I  wish  to  make." 

Donner  could  do  no  otherwise  than  acquiesce. 

The  appearance  of  the  stranger  was  more  im- 
posing than  prepossessing.  She  was  tall  and  dark, 
and  in  her  eagle-features  and  sallow  skin,  there  was 
something  that  told  a  source  of  pride  and  poverty, 
of  habits  of  command,  and  of  that  species  of  priva- 
tion, which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  seldom  allied  but 
to  submission.  Her  eye  was  bright  and  piercing, 
but  it  had  a  wistful  look  that  seemed  as  though  it 
distrusted  those  it  rested  on.  Her  lips  were  thin 
and  compressed,  and  her  whole  countenance  was 
expressive  of  singular  energy.  She  was  dressed 
entirely  in  black,  and  her  attire  was  of  that  sort 
which  betrays  straitened  means,  combined  with  the 
knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  worn. 

**  You  were  here  last  night,"  said  she ;  *'  I  tried 
to  speak  to  you,  but  could  not." 

'*  Then  it  was  vou  whose  shadow  I  saw  upon  the 
pathi"  remarked' Wilhelm. 

**  Did  you  think  that  it  was  a  ghost?"  she  re- 
joined with  a  smile  that  was  almost  contemptuous. 
*'  Not  quite  that !"  and  she  laughed  a  loud,  short, 
anything  but  gleesome  laugh.  '*  Tell  me,"  she 
abruptly  resumed,  *'  have  you  not  a  foreign  guest 
at  yonder  house?  one  who  calb  himseU'  Count 
Boleslavsky?" 

"The  patriot  hero!"  rejoined  Donner,  with 
something  nearly  akin  to  a  sneer. 

'*  Precisely  so,"  was  the  reply ;  **  he  is  about  to 
become  the  husband  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  your 
hostess,  is  he  not?" 

"  He  is,  and  that  very  soon,"  answered  Donner. 

He  fancied  his  companion  grew  a  shade  paler. 

"  Do  you  know  tohenV^  she  asked. 

**  I  believe  in  a  month,  for  the  delay  has  only 
been  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  of  the  bride^s 
mother  having  decided  that  her  daughter  should 
not  marry  till  she  had  completed  her  eighteenth 
year — now  the  festivities  which  are  to  celebrate 
this  event  take  place  in  two  da^s,  on  Thursday 
next,  which  is  Mademoiselle  Julians  birthday,  and 
I  believe,  after  that,  the  marriage  is  likely  to  be 
quickly  solemnized." 

"  You  said  a  month,  just  now,"  observed  sharply 
the  mysterious  lady. 

*<  That  is  the  period  I  have  heard  assigned,"  re- 
plied Donner. 

"A  month!"  she  repeated,  as  though  com- 
muning with  herself,  and  then  counting  hurriedly 
on  her  fingers.    "  There  is  time,"  added  she. 

**  And  are  this  charming  pair  wrapt  up  in  mutual 
adoration?"  inquired  the  dark  lady. 

'*  Of  that  I  can  hardly  judge,"  said  Donner ; 
*'but  I  have  heard  it  surmised  that  the  count  is 


singularly  enamored  of  Mademoiselle  Julia's  two 
thousand  a  year." 

**  Which  she  might  not  enjoy  very  long,  if  she 
married  him,"  observed  his  companion. 

**  But,"  suddenly  inquired  Donner,  '*  you  are  a 
stranger  here;  what  intetest  can  all  this  have  for 
you  ?    Do  you  know  Miss  Carriugtoo  ?" 

»» Perhaps." 

'*  Or  the  count?"  he  added. 

"  Perhaps,"  was  again  the  reply. 

They  walked  on  for  a  few  moments  without 
speaking.     At  length — 

**  We  must  separate  here,"  said  the  lady,  "  for 
I  must  not  leave  the  cover  of  the.  wood — but — " 
she  paused.  **How  long  do  you  stay  at  Park- 
field?" 

"It  is  uncertain,"  answered  her  companion; 
"  but,  at  all  events,  three  weeks." 

The  strange  visitant  of  these  "  woodland  wilds" 
stood  still,  and  fixed  a  scrutinizing  look  upon  the 
artist's  countenapce. 

"  It  could  do  you  no  good  whatever  to  speak  of 
our  interview,"  she  recommenced,  **  and,  there- 
fore, I  suppose,  if  I  tell  you  it  is  highly  impiirtanft 
it  should  remain  a  secret,  I  may  probably  rely  upoa 
yoUr  not  divulging  it." 

"  You  may  count  upon  my  discretion,"  said 
Donner. 

"  Now  listen  to  roe,"  she  rejoined ;  "  take  this 
paper,"  and  she  held  out  to  him  a  small  roll  of 
paper  she  had  taken  from  her  pocket.  "  O !  yoa 
need  not  be  alarmed — it  is  not  a  compact  with  the 
devil  which  you  will  be  called  upon  to  sign — we 
are  not  playing  Bobert  le  Diable — you  may  unfold 
it — it  is  something  quite  in  your  way — it  is  music." 

The  astonished  artist  did  unfold  the  paper  in  his 
hand,  and  found  a  page  of  music  arranged  for  the 
pianoforte. 

**  There  are  no  words  to  it,"  remarked  the  lady, 
"  it  does  not  need  any ;  but  promise  me  one  thing ; 
some  day,  when  you  can  best  study  the  effect  that 
simple  air  may  produce,  flay  it  before  Count 
Bolesiav — some  day  soon  we  may  probably  meet 
again,  when  you  can  relate  to  me  the  impression 
made  by  these  few  notes — for  the  present,  adieu !" 
And  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  a  somewhat 
haughty  bow,  the  mysterious  lady  vanished  into 
one  of  the  paths  across  the  wood. 

Donner  stood  for  some  moments  reading  over  the 
piece  of  music  in  his  hand,  which  seemed  to  him  to 
be  more  like  some  wild  species  of  dance  than  any- 
thing else.  He  folded  it  up,  and,  hiding  it  in  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  retraced  his  steps  towards  the 
house,  determined  to  profit  by  the  present  that  had 
been  made  him. 

VI. 

Two  days  aAer  came  the  famous  Thursday  for 
which,  as  the  happy  anniversary  of  Julia  Carring- 
ton's  birth,  such  preparations  had  been  made.  As 
it  was  to  mark  the  period  when,  according  to  her 
mother's  resolution,  she  might  become  the  sharer 
in  the  honors  of  the  house  of  fioleslavsky,  it  was  to 
be  invested  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  "  coming  of 
age."  Oxen  were  to  be  roasted,  barrels  of  ale  to 
be  broached,  tenantry  to  be  made  to  dance,  poor  to 
be  fed,  and  county  neighbors  to  be  driven  to  die  of 
envy. 

The  house  was  full  of  people,  and  each  succeed- 
ing day  brought  fresh  gayeties.  One  day  that  it 
had  been  proposed  to  witness  the  coursing  of  a  hare 
by  Lord  Ellisholm's  greyhouodsi  (his  lordship  was 
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in  Mrs.  Carrington's  maternal  prefisions  the  has- 
band  elect  of  the  fair  Adelaide,)  the  doughty 
Boleslav  had  (rratified  the  whole  oompanj  with  an 
exhibition  of  his  equestrian  powers  which  trans- 
ported the  admiring  Julia. 

As  they  were  ;urning  out  of  a  path  that  led 
through  a  copse  into  the  lane  by  which  they  were 
to  gain  Parkfield,  the  count's  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  young  cadet. 

*'  Just  look  at  that  woman's  head  up  in  the  elder 
tree,*'  cried  he.  Boleslav  stared,  but  discerned 
nothing. 

"\Vhat  nonsense!"  retorted  Julia.  "Can't 
you  see  that  she  is  leaning  over  Peter  Fairbrother's 
garden  wall,  which  is  hidden  from  you  by  the  elder 
tree  through  the  branches  of  which  she  is  looking  V 

"But  where!"  repeated  the  count.  "I  see 
nothing." 

"  Because  you  look  the  wrong  way ;  but  don't 
trouble  yourself  any  more ;  she  is  gone  now  ;  she 
dropped  down  from  the  tree  like  a  bunch  of  its  own 
berries,  and  seemed  to  me  every  bit  as  black." 

The  next  morning  ushered  in  all  the  various  fes- 
tivities that  had  been  decreed  to  take  place,  and  when 
every  species  of  rustic  rejoicing  had  been  exhausted, 
the  politer  portion  of  the  Parkfield  community 

^ared  fur  its  own  particular  gratification  in  a 
net  and  ball. 

All  the  neighbors  for  twenty  miles  round  had 
answered  Mrs.  Carriogton^s  summons,  and  the  ball 
promised  to  be  brilliant.  A  genuine  English 
country  dance  was  insisted  upon,  but  no  one  was 
to  be  found  who  could  execute  it.  Those  who  knew 
anything  about  it  were  too  old,  and  amongst  the 
young  none  would  avow  ever  having  heard  of  such 
a  thing.  Quadrilles  were  substituted,  but  these  in 
turn  soon  gave  way  to  an  almost  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  polkas  and  waltzes.  Julia  was  enchanted, 
for  in  this  style  of  dancing  the  count  was  as  great 
a  proficient  aa  in  riding,  and,  of  course,  she  allowed 
him  to  dance  with  none  but  her. 

'*  How  horridly  ill  these  people  play !"  remarked 
Boleslav.  **  And  what  an  absurd  collection  of 
polkas  and  waltzes  they  have !  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  dancing.  I  wish  some  one  would  juct  nt 
down  to  the  piano,  and  play  a  reasonable  waltz  or 
two." 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  Donner  todo  so?"  inquired 
his  partner. 

"  Monsieur  Donner,"  vociferated  the  count,  ad- 
dressing the  artist,  who  at  this  moment  was  stand- 
ing at  u^e  opposite  side  of  the  room ;  "  there  is  no 
dancing  to  this  music — I  wish  you  would  play  a 
walii.»' 

"  I  dance  them  sometimes,  Monsieur  le  Comte," 
answered  Wilhelm,  **  but  never  play  them." 

"  He  never  plays  anything  when  he 's  asked," 
mattered  Boleslav,  as  a  turn  of  the  dance  brought 
kirn  nearer  to  Donner,  who  heard  the  remark. 

The  vexed  musician  reddened  and  bit  his  lip. 
At  the  end  of  the  waltz  he  came  up  to  the  fierce 
Boleslav. 

*•  If  you  can  get  up  a  mazurka,"  said  he, "  I  will 
play  fur  you,  (or  I  have  a  now  one,  which  has 
never  yet  been  heard." 

Julia  and  her  sister  and  the  Miss  0*Donnoghues, 
two  Irish  girls  amongst  the  visitors  at  Parkfield, 
<)uickly  managed  to  bring  together  the  requisite 
immber  of  gentlemen,  and  the  four  pair  placed 
themselves  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  rest  of  the 
company  ananging  themselves  so  as  to  be  specta- 
torsof  the  performance. 

^onex  took  his  place  at  the  piano,  the  coant  and 


Julia  were  nearly  opposite  to  him.  The  artist's 
fingers  wandered  over  the  keys,  and  then,  after  a 
few  preliminary  chords,  ho  commenced  the  roazur- 
ka'ot  which  he  had  spoken,  and  which  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  piece  of  music  given  to  him 
so  mysteriously  two  days  before. 

It  was  surely  enough  in  the  measure  reauired  for 
a  mazurka.  A  wild,  plaintive  air,  singular  in  the 
extreme,  and  of  so  very  melancholy  a  nature  that  it 
seemed  more  fitted  for  a  dirge  than  for  a  dance. 

Donner  had  not  got  beyond  the  first  few  bars, 
when  the  efifect  foretold  to  him  as  to  be  produced 
upon  the  count,  had  far  surpassed  anything  he  could 
have  anticipated.  Pale  as  ashes,  with  hair  stand- 
ing almost  on  end,  Boleslav  sprang  towards  thts 
instrument,  and  dashing  Wilhelm*s  hands  from  the 
keys — 

"  What  in  h — ll's  name  is  that?"  exclaimed  he 
in  a  choking  voice;  "  and  where  did  you  get  it?" 

The  musician  rose,  and  very  calmly  looked  his 
agitated  interrupter  in  the  face.  "  Monsieur  le 
Ck>mte,"  said  he,  in  a  firm  voice,  "  I  had  it  from  a 
lady." 

**  Where,  when,  how  ?"  retorted  Boleslav. 

**  Perhaps  I  may  not  choose  to  tell." 

"  Not  choose  !"  ejaculated  the  count,  beside 
himself  with  rage.     '*  Not  choose !" 

But  here,  all  the  world  interposed  between  the 
two  contending  parties,  and  the  hero  became  aware 
that  he  had  gone  too  far — turning  to  those  who 
were  pressing  round  him — 

**  You  cannot  know,"  stammered  he,  "  in  what 
circumstances,  under  what  pressure  of  distress,  of 
danger,  I  have  heard  that  air.  Sometimes  a  mere 
sound,  the  memory  of  a  beloved  country,  may  be 
recalled  to  an  exile,  and  her  bleeding  wounds  be 
torn  open  afresh  before  him." 

This  was  quite  enough.  Boleslav  was  decidedly 
a  hero,  and  all  the  world  was  instinctively  against 
Donner,  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  hurting  such 
fine  sensibilities.  Julia,  having  nothing  to  do,  had 
fainted  outright,  and,  before  she  had  contrived  to 
leave  the  ball-room,  her  sister  had  with  treacherous 
haste  cut  her  laces,  afiSrming  that  they  were  dan- 
gerously too  tight. 

The  gayety  of  the  evening  was  quite  at  an  end, 
and  the  only  thing  for  which  every  one  seemed  to 
find  strength  was  the  supper,  to  which  justice  was 
done,  as  though  Monsieur  Donner  hadf  never  in- 
vented strange  melodies  which  were  to  frighten 
honest  folks  **  from  their  propriety." 

Boleslav,  nevertheless,  could  not  take  part  in 
that  which  seemed  to  unite  all  the  world,  and,  after 
tossing  off  three  or  four  glasses  of  Champagne,  he 
betook  himself  into  the  open  air,  and  marched  up 
and  down  the  terrace  with  never  a  hat  upon  his 
head,  repeating  over  and  over  to  himself— 

**  A  lady !  it  cannot  be  her !  but  who  then  can 
it  be?" 

The  next  day  he  was  observed  to  be  particularly 
gracious  to  Donner,  and  once  or  twice  in  the  library 
during  the  morning  and  af\er  dinner  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, he  came  up  to  him,  conversed  with  him, 
and  seemed  in  many  ways  inclined  to  raise  him, 
after  a  fashion,  to  a  degree  of  equality  with  himself. 

Whether  he  obtained  any  reward  for  his  pains  or 
not,  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  but  it  is  to  be  concluded 
he  did  not^  for  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  he  relapsed 
into  his  former  haughtiness,  and  recommenced 
behaving  to  Donner  as  he  opined  that  a  gentlenuni 
ought  to  behave  to  a  roan  who  gained  bis  living  by 
the  exercise  of  an  art. 
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The  period  wh^n  Dontier^s  visit  was  to  end  had 
arriTed,  and  he  took  his  departure  from  Parkfield, 
still  unaware  that  Adelaide  had  already  spoken  to 
her  mother  of  an  engagement  which  was  how 
formally  concluded  between  themselves.  The  day 
approached  when  Julia  Carrington  was  to  become 
Ciiuntess  Boleslavsky,  and  the  impatience  of  the 
bridegroom  increased  with  each  succeeding  hour. 

At  length  everything  was  positively  settled. 
The  bridesmaids  were  named,  and  the  marriage 
dress  of  the  fair  bride  had  been  already  an  object 
of  admiration  and  envy  to  the  privileged  few  who 
had  seen  it. 

Mrs.  Carrington  and  her  daughters  were  to  go  to 
town  three  or  four  days  before  the  ceremony,  to 
their  house  in  Cavendish-square,  and  thence  the 
happy  couple  were  to  start  for  a  tour  through 
Scotland. 

The  evening  before  their  departure  for  London, 
the  inmates  of  Parkfield,  consisting  only  of  the 
family  themselves  and  the  young  cadet,  were  sitting 
cosily  round  the  library  fire,  listening  to  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wind,  as  it  blustered  among  the  branches 
of  the  high  trees. 

**  You  sadly  want  some  owls  here,  aunt,"  re- 
marked the  cadet ;  **  the  rooks  only  make  a  row 
by  day,  but  the  hoo-hooing  of  an  owl  or  two  would 
not  be  amiss  on  such  nights  as  this." 

"  Talk  of  owls  !'*  remarked  the  count.  **  Why, 
you  never  saw  one — you  should  go  to  my  country 
to  see  owls — if  you  onoe  saw  them  in  my  forests  at 
Ukerakkhramkhretch !  or  heard  them  in  the  towers 
of  my  old  feudal  domain  of  Knockerlockerbocker, 
you  would  never  talk  of  your  owls  again." 

*«  Ah  !"  sighed  Julia  ;  **  how  I  should  delight 
in  seeing  your  aticestral  halls!**  and  she  cast  a 
languishing  glance  at  the  count. 

'*  And  you  shall  do  so  some  day,"  rejoined 
Boleslav,  **  some  day  when  we  are  free." 

*'  Or  that  you  decide  upon  accepting  the  benefits 
of  a  general  amnesty,"  whispered  the  wicked  cadet 
to  his  cousin  Adelaide,  who  seemed  to  agree  with 
him. 

*' Kings  have  sat  at  the  dining^tables  of  my 
fathers  as  equals,"  continued  Boleslav. 

'*  And  subjects  been  hanged  at  the  postern  gate, 
I  dare  say,"  murmured  again  the  graceless  strip- 
ling. 

'*  The  crown  worn  by  one  of  my  ancestors  has 
left  a  jewel  in  our  possession,"  said  the  count. 

The  cadet  was  about  to  observe  that  this  was  a 
Bovel  mode  of  characterizing  what  he  felt  inclined 
to  denominate  a  theft,  when  the  entrance  of  the 
butler  interrupted  the  conversation. 

**  If  you  please,'  ma'am,"  said  the  softly-spoken, 
softly-shod  domestic,  **  there  are  some  people 
without  who  say  they  must  speak  to  you,  that  it  is 
vpon  business  of  pressing  consequence,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  put  ofiT." 

<*Who  and  what  are  they?"  began  the  count ; 
'*  lock  them  up,  and  tell  them  to  wait  till  to-mor- 

lOW." 

'*  Patience,  my  dearest  Boleslav,"  said  smilingly 
Mrs.  Carrington.  "  What  do  they  want,  Sim- 
mons?" 

'*  I  canH  find  out,  ma'am,"  replied  the  butler ; 
"  they  are  three  of  them  wrapped  up  in  cloaks,  but 
there  is  only  one  that  asks  to  see  you.  He  is  rather 
respecuble  looking  than  otherwise." 
•  •*  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Carrington,  "  it  might  be  as 
well  to  let  him  in  here,  and  hear  what  he  wants." 

The  butler  departed,  bearing  the  order  to  admit 
llMman. 


"  It  looks  actually  quite  like  an  adventnre,"  obK 
served  Julia. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  was  opened,  and  a 
person  entered  who  certainly  had  nothing  remarka 
ble,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  in  his  appearance. 
He  was  not  exactly  a  gentleman,  and  yet  had  no 
evident  marks  of  belonging  to  the  inferior  classes 
of  society.  He  bowed  on  entering  the  library,  and 
advancing  towards  the  lady  of  the  house, 

**  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  Mrs.  Carring- 
ton, I  believe." 

That  lady  bowed. 

**  These  young  ladies  are  your  daughters, 
madam,  I  presume." 

"They  are,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Carrington, 
beginning  to  feel  more  and  more  surprised. 

*'  Then,  I  think,  madam,  that  for  what  I  have  to 
say,  it  might  be  as  well  if  I  were  to  beg  thesA 
young  ladies  to  withdraw,  or  even  if  I  were  to 
entreat  the  favor  of  a  few  moments'  private  convert 
sation  with  you  alone." 

**  This  is  my  nephew,  Mr.  James  Carrington, sir," 
said  Mrs.  Carrington,  '*  and  this  my  future  son-in- 
law,  Count  Boleslavsky ;  I  can  hear  nothing  apart 
from  their  presence ;  and  indeed  it  is  out  of  pure 
good-nature  that  I  have  consented  to  receive  your 
visit  at  all " 

The  stranger  interrupted  her. 

**  That  which  I  have  to  say,"  observed  he,  "  it 
is  perfectly  indispensable  that  you  should  hear,  but 
it  is  indispensable  for  no  one  else ;  therefore  I 
leave  it  to  your  choice,  madam,  who  shall  assist  at 
our  conference." 

Mrs.  Carrington  was  resolved  not  to  leave  her-^ 
self  wit(iout  the  support  of  her  two  protectors, 
and  her  daughters  insisted,  with  the  curiosity 
natural  to  them,  upon  also  remaining  pres- 
ent. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  strange  visitor,  **  since 
you  will  have  it  so,  so  be  it ;  it  is  not  my  fault  if 
much  pain  is  inflicted.  Madam,"  he  continued, 
turning  round,  and  looking  Mrs.  Carrington  foil  in 
the  face,  "  this  gentleman,  whom  you  call  Count 
Boleslavsky,  and  who  real  If  is  so,  cannot  marry 
your  daughter." 

«<  Sir »"    exclaimed    Mrs.   Carrington,    indig- 


Boleslav  started  to  his  feet 


Sir! 
nantly. 

Julia  screamed, 
with  an  oath. 

*'  Hallo  !"  cried  the  cadet. 

Adelaide  said  nothing. 

"  I  repeat  it,"  resumed  the  stranger,  "  your 
daughter  cannot  be  the  wife  of  Count  Bolea- 
lavsky." 

"  And  why,  if  you  please  ?"  inquired  James 
Carrington. 

**  Because  he  is  married  already,"  answered  the 
man. 

Both  the  sisters  screamed  this  time,  and  Mrs. 
Carrington  fell  back  in  her  chair.  Boleslav  was  as 
pale  as  death. 

'*  There  is  the  marriage  certificate,"  pursued  the 
stranger,  laying  a  paper  upon  the  table  before 
young  Carrington,  who  eagerly  seised  upon  it. 

''  Julia,  my  life !"  ejaculated  the  count,  darting 
oflT  to  the  side  of  his  fainting  bride,  and  beginning 
to  have  recourse  to  les  grands  moyens^  *'  it  is  aU 
false — she  is  dead  !" 

Julia  opened  her  eyes  and  began  to  breathe. 

<'  It  is  true,"  continued  the  count,  <'  I  bad,  in 
thoughtless  youth,  entered  into  a  union,  which  I 
concealed  from  you  because  I  would  not,  could  not 
tell  jou,  that  you,  my  angeLwere  not  the  oalj 
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woman  to  whom  I  had  eTer  hreathed  words  of  love. 
There  lies  my  fault." 

''  And  she  is  dead?"  faltered  Julia. 

'*  She  died  &ie  years  ago." 

"She  is  so  far  from    dead,"   interposed    the 

stranger,  *Mhat  here  she  is!"   and,  opening  the 

library  door,  he  gave  admittance  to  the  dark  lady 

we  have  already  met  once  before. 

'The  confusion  may  be  conceived,  not  described. 

"  Monster !"  thundered  Boleslav,  darting  towards 
the  new-comer  with  uplifted  hand. 

**  Back,  you  ruffian,  you !"  cried  young  Carring- 
ton,  seizing  the  couoi's  arm,  and  forcing  him  to  a 
safer  distance  from  the  object  of  his  wrath. 

She  stood  still,  cold  and  fearless,  eying  her 
husband,  since  so  he  was,  with  withering  scorn  and 
bitter  hate. 

**  Five  years  ago!"  said  she,  repeating  his  own 
words ;  **  yes,  five  years  ago,  after  all  my  wealth 
had  been  squandered  by  the  man  who  had  stolen  me 
from  my  parents,  with  promises  of  a  love  in  which 
I  was  mad  enough  to  believe,  I  was  thrown  by  him 
into  a  dungeon,  whence  I  only  escaped  some  few 
weeks  since,  when  the  barbarous  misrule  of  a  few 
feudal  chieAains  was  overthrown,  and  replaced  by 
the  lawful  authority  against  which  they  had  re- 
belled. This  is  your  hero !  this  your  patriot !  * '  she 
continued,  turning  to  the  group  of  horror-struck 
£ices  round  her,  and,  pointing  with  really  majestic 
gesture  to  her  guilty  husband,  **  look  at  him  now," 
exclaimed  she,  **  and  say  whether  you  find  any 
ttaoes  of  a  hero  there !" 

It  would  be  useless  entering  into  the  further 
deuils  of  the  scene  that  to<ik  place.  Paintings, 
tears,  hysterics,  were  of  course  intermingled  with 
corses,  imprecations,  and  horrid  oaths.  Vows  of 
vengeance  were  all  that  were  left  to  the  enrag:ed 
ooQDt,  fur  he  had  been  too  suddenly  confronted  with 
the  truth ;  the  living  fact  had  risen  up  too  palpably 
before  him  to  have  given  him,  even  for  an  instant, 
the  resource  of  denial.  He  stood  there,  an  accused, 
eoovicted  criminal. 


So  much  for  the  Patriot ! 

"  Thank  God  !  I  never  let  one  into  my  house," 
when  he  heird  the  story,  said  the  much-dreaded 
Sir  William. 

VII. 

The  tale  was  true  in  every  detail ;  but  how,  it 
nay  be  asked,  did  this  buried  wife  jump  up  all  at 
once  to  confound  her  felon  lord  ?  A  few  words 
will  suffice  to  explain.  When  feudal  castles  were 
once  more  in  the  possession  of  the  sovereign  au- 
thority, and  the  victims  of  arbitrary  private  power 
were  set  free,  the  wife  of  the  hero  Boleslavsky 
ibund  her  way  into  the  upper  air,  and  was  released 
irom  the  dungeon,  where,  for  five  years,  the  count 
had  thought  proper  to  have  her  shut  up,  giving 
forth  to  the  world  the  report  of  her  death.  The 
countess*  first  thought,  upon  recovering  her  liberty, 
wu  to  rejoin  her  faithless  husband,  and  this,  it  may 
be  supposed,  out  tif  hate,  not  love.  She  easily  dis- 
covered his  place  of  refuge  ;  and  about  three  weeks 
before  the  commencement  of  our  story,  she  arrived 
in  Ix>ndun,  whore  the  news  of  the  amiable  Bole- 
riav's  projected  marriage  was  one  of  the  first  an- 
nouncements that  awaited  her.  To  prevent  this 
nnion  was  of  course  her  instant  desire ;  but  she 
had  no  proofs  of  her  being  herself  his  lawful  wife. 
Time  would  be  required ;  but,  after  consulting  a 
lAan  of  law,  to  whom  she  had  applied,  immediate 


steps  were  taken  for  proearing  the    documents 
necessary  to  prove  her  statement. 

The  lawyer  to  whom  she  had  addressed  herself, 
and  who  gave  her  his  opinion  and  assistance  in  ex- 
change for  the  musical  instruction  she  agreed  to 
give  his  daughter,  was  really  in  the  main  a  good 
sort  of  man,  and  took  a  certain  degree  of  interest  in 
the  countess'  afifairs.  When  the  necessary  papers 
were  received,  Mr.  Singleton,  accompanied  by  his 
eldest  son,  consented  to  go  down  with  his  much- 
injured  client  to  Parkfield,  where  we  have  witnessed 
their  arrival  and  its  result. 

Meanwhile,  the  countess  herself  had  paid  consunt 
visits  to  the  neighborhood  of  Mrs.  Carrington's 
abode,  lodging  in  first  one  village  and  then  another, 
and  taking  every  opportunity  of  watching  the  exact 
progress  of  the  count's  matrimonial  scheme.  Thus 
It  was  that  she  had  waylaid  Monsieur  Donner^  and 
that  James  Carrington  had  caught  sight  of  her  look- 
ing through  the  branches  of  an  elder-tree,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  good  view  of  her  rival,  the  unsuspecting 
Julia.  The  piece  of  music  she  had  given  to  Donner 
was,  she  knew,  calculated  to  drive  the  count  half 
out  of  his  mind,  should  he  hear  it,  from  the  mere 
circumstance  of  its  being  quite  impossible  that  any 
one  could  have  procured  it  but  through  her  means. 
It  was  an  air  composed  by  herself,  and  with  which, 
played  upon  her  harp,  on  the  night  she  left  her 
father's  home,  she  had  given  to  Boleslav  the  signal 
that  all  was  ready  for  their  elopement.  None  knew 
this  air  but  her,  and,  during  the  two  years  when, 
not  having  yet  obtained  entire  mastery  over  her 
fortune,  it  suited  the  count  to  feign  some  remainder 
of  affection  for  his  wife,  he  had  been  wont  to  beg 
of  her  sometimes  to  let  him  hear  his  favorite  melody. 
She  knew  full  well  that  the  sound  of  this  air  must 
suggest  to  the  count  frightful  reflections  as  to  the 
possibility  of  her  existence,  and  for  that  reason  she 
had  communicated  it  to  Donner. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  impatience  of  the  formi- 
dable Boleslav  to  call  Julia  his  lawful  wife,  was  to 
be  ascribed  to  a  cause  of  the  most  simple  and  prosaio 
nature — money.  He  had  borrowed  largely  and  at 
enormous  interests,  and  the  time  for  the  mauvais 
quart  d^heure  was  rapidly  approaching,  when,  if  he 
could  not  pay  with  his  purse,  he  would  be  forced  to 
pay  with  his  person.  As  we  know,  this  diabolical 
uiiart  d'heure  came,  and  in  a  shape  most  horrible. 
What  happened  with  the  hero,  his  debts,  and  his 
wife-,  none  of  the  Parkfield  family  ever  cared  to 
inquire ;  complete  oblivion  was  the  only  thing  to 
be  desired  in  this  most  disastrous  case  of  misdirected 
**  hero-worship!" 

In  proportion  as  her  younger  daughter  decreased 
in  Mrs.  Carrington's  esteem  (for  the  excellent  lady 
accused  her  alone  of  all  the  misfortune)  so  did  her 
elder  one  regain  some  of  the  favor  she  had  lost. 
The  term,  **  hungry  rebel,"  was  remembered  with 
complacency,  as  having  been  a  pro<if  of  discernment, 
and /au/«  de  rmeux^  Donner  was  regarded  with  in- 
dulgence when  compared  with  the  fearful  criminality 
of  the  count. 

Julia  was,  of  course,  seized  by  severe  illness, 
and  many  people  were  uncharitable  enough  to 
believe  that  what  she  regretted  most  was  the  right 
that  had  been  so  suddenly  denied  her,  of  wiping 
her  eyes  on  a  coroneted  pocket-handkerchief.  As 
soon  as  her  health  would  admit  of  her  being 
removed,  the  disappointed  mamma  and  her  *^  dear* 
girls"   set  off  for  the  continent,   that  universal 

Eanacea  for  damaged  hearts  or  damaged  pockets, 
>onner  was  half  admitted  by  the  unfortunate  Mrs. 
Carrington  to  be  the  future  spouse  of  the  obstinate 
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Adelaide,  qui  n'^en  dimordait  pas,  and  he  was  to 
join  the  party  at  Enis,  with  the  first  breath  of 
spring.  Vo  Eras,  accordingly  they  went,  and 
from  Eins  they  all  migrated  together  to  Baden- 
Baden. 

Baden  delighted  both  Adelaide  and  the  senti^ 
mental  Julia,  and,  indeed,  the  latter,  forgetful  of 
her  **  disappointment,''  consented  to  dance,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  accord  waltz  after  waltz  to  half 
the  hereditary  princes  of  Germany.  Donner,  too, 
was  mightily /e/e,  and  it  caused  no  smaU  satisfaction 
to  MissCarrington  to  witness  the  wa^  in  which  more 
than  one  crowned  head  even  had  paid  iu  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  young  and  really  talented  artist. 
But  Mrs.  Carringion's  tribulations  were  not  at  an 
end.  She  had,  as  we  know,  conceived  a  dreadful 
jealousy  of  the  Marchesa  de  Malatesta  on  account 
of  one  daughter's  adorafeur,  and  now  she  was 
made  to  remember  that  Boleslav  was  not  the  only 
person  likely  to  be  connected  with  her  who  bad 
owned  the  power  of  the  marchesa's  charms ;  but 
that  Donner  had  been  one  of  her  most  famous 
victims,  for,  as  luck  would  have  it,  hardly  had  the 
fated  family  been  fixed  in  their  very  handsome  and 
comfo ruble  lodgings  in  Baden  than  Mrs.  Carring- 
ton  wad  greeted  with  the  news  of  the  marchesa's 
arrival.  She  was  too  pleasantly  installte,  and 
had  too  loudly  given  out  her  delight  at  everything 
around  her  to  admit  of  her  making  her  escape,  and 
therefore  she  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing the  marchesa,  though  she  was  determined 
nothing  should  induce  her  here  to  invite  her  inside 
her  doors  ;  and  so  the  season  wore  on  till  the  last 
days  of  September.  Now  in  Baden-Baden,  you 
might  have  fancied  yourself  in  London,  or  Paris, 
and  one  evening  at  a  party  at  the  Princess  Maltzi- 
koff  s  there  were  assembled  a  vast  number  of  our 
old  acquaintance.  Amongst  others  there  sits  Lady 
Maunering,  and  see,  the  gentleman  who  takes  his 
seat  beside  her  is  once  more  Count  Henry  O'Con- 
nor. (Count  Henry's  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
Austrian  service,  and  made  a  count  by  the  Emperor 
Francis.) 

**  Enchanti,  milady,"  exclaimed  the  count, 
taking  his  seat  **  one  may  imagine  oneself  in  the 
height  of  the  seasim,  as  your  newspapers  call  it, 
and  I  can  fancy  tliat  those  windows  open  upon 
Hyde  Park." 

'*  Grand  merci,  count — ^I  am  very  glad  they  do 
not.  I  infinitely  prefer  the  view  of  the  See-tage 
to  anything  between  Apsley  House  and  Cumber- 
land Gate ;  but  I  will  tell  you  where  one  may 
fancy  oneself  again  without  any  efibrt  of  imagina- 
tion ;  and  that  is  at  the  famous  concert  that  ridicu- 
lous old  Carrington  woman  gave  to  make  Donner 
play  against  Blitz.  All  tiie  dramatis  persorut  are 
here ;  there  are  the  CarringUm  people,  and  the 
marchesa,  and  old  Katzenhaupt,  and  Donner,  and, 
in  short,  every  one  except  Blitz." 

**  Pray,  is  it  true,"  asked  the  count,  "  that  the 
eldest  Miss  Carrington  is  going  to  marry  that 
pianoforte  player  1" 

**  Oh  !  don't  ask  me,"  replied  Lady  Mannering, 
with  an  air  of  disgust ;  '*  we  are  all  mad,  and  these 
foreigners  have  beaujeu  in  laughing  at  us  as  they  do 
— I  had  a  letter  from  my  sister  Emma  this  morn- 
ing, and  only  think  of  the  news  she  giv€s  me ! 
Ellisholme  has  actually  married  Z^phirine  the 
ol)era-dancer!" 

**  And  you  are  surprised  ?"  inquired  her  neigh- 
bor, *'  vous  ties  litn  bonne — but  bush  !  there  is  Don- 
ner at  the  piano." 

The  musician  sat  down,  and  certainly  by  his 
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performance  amply  merited  every  eulogium  that 
was  poured  out  upon  him  at  its  conclusion.  The 
marchesa,  this  time  attired  in  the  deepest  sable 
hue,  and  her  head  wrapped  round  with  a  veil  of 
black  lace,  sat  nonciialamment  ensconced  in  a  capa- 
cious arm-chair,  and  seemed  to  pay  attention  to 
no  one.     Suddenly — 

**Ozra  mia,^^  said  the  Princess  MaltzikoflT  ad- 
dressing Madame  de  Malatesta  acniss  the  room, 
**  did  you  ever  hear  anything  half  so  beautiful?" 

**  Oh  !  yes — often  !"  was  the  reply  given  in  • 
drawling  tone. 

''Did  you  ever  hear  him  before  1"  asked  the 
princess. 

**  He  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine,"  added 
Madame  de  Malatesta. 

**  Why,  Monsieur  Donner,"  cried  the  princess, 
turning  to  the  artist,  who  was  standing  near  talk- 
ing to  some  ladies,  **  you  never  told  me  that  yon 
knew    •     •     •  »» 

"  Oh  !  maMre^^^  interrupted  the  marchesa,  fix- 
ing upon  the  artist  a  look  peculiarly  her  own,  but 
scarcely  bending  her  head  into  a  bow,  **  I  dare  say, 
Monsieur  Donner  has  forgotten  me — it  is  so  long 
since  we  met !" 

Wilhelm  turned  pale,  then  red,  and  could  barely 
stammer  out  an  intelligible  reply.  She  was 
lovelier,  but  more  strange,  than  ever. 

When  the  party  was  over,  and  the  guests  were 
departing,  the  marchesa  came  up  to  Donner,  and 
with  a  grace  nothing  could  withstand — 

**  Monsieur  Donner,"  said  she,  **  1  have  to-mor- 
row evening  a  few  friends ;  will  you>  do  me  the 
favor  to  Join  them  ?  I  shall  be  truly  happy  to 
receive  you,  chez  moi.^^ 

The  next  day,  25th  of  September,  was  fixed  for 
the  departure  of  the  Carringtons  fmm  Baden- 
Baden.  They  were  to  start  at  midnight  to  join  at 
Leopoldshafen  the  boat  that  passed  at  daybreak 
down  the  Rhine.  Donner  promised  to  be  at  their 
door  at  twelve  o'clock,  or,  if  not,  to  rejoin  them  at 
dawn  on  board  the  steamer. 

The  night  was  lovely,  the  moon  threw  her  soft 
silver  mantle  tenderly  over  every  object,  and  the 
dew  hung  its  pearls  upon  every  leaf,  and  every 
flower.  There  was  no  wind,  save  just  enough  is 
waft  fragrant  exhalations  of  the  fair  earth  through 
every  opened  casement ;  and  the  only  sound  was 
that  of  the  eve-jar's  solitary  note  in  the  dark  fir 
woods  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

The  marchesa's  guests  were  not  numerous,  but 
they  were  chosen,  and  rarely  had  Donner  enjoyed 
a  triumph  so  perfectly  gratifying  to  his  vanity  as 
that  which  awaited  him  on  this  night. 

One  by  one  the  guests  dropped  ofl^,  and  Wilhelm 
took  up  his  hat,  and  made  his  bow,  for  he  saw  he 
had  outstayed  every  one,  and  was  alone  with  the 
mistress  of  the  house. 

The  marchesa  was  seated  at  a  window  that 
opened  into  a  terrace  filled  with  flowers. 

**  Are  you  so  hurried,"  said  she,  **  that  you  can- 
not play  something  for  me  only  ?  Something  that 
may  recall  my  far  distant  Italy."  Wilhelm  was 
again  at  the  piano — and  from  his  fingers  fell  the 
first  notes  of  the  one  eternal  melody. 

**0h!  the  days  of  his  early  youth!  are  they 
come  again  ?     Is  this  an  illusion  ?'' 

How  each  tone  seems  a  voice  of  the  very  inmost 
heart!  With  what  melancholy  and  passionate 
tenderness  each  note  is  fraught!  This  time  the 
marchesa  seems  fascinated,  for  she  rises,  and,  oom- 
ing  forward,  leans  upon  the  pianoforte,  her  head 
resting  upon  her  clasped  hands. 
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Twehe  o'clock  strikes,  but  the  artist  hears  it  not. 

The  melody  draws  to  its  close — she  has  never 
yet  looked  at  Wilhelm ;  slowly  she  raises  her  eyes 
at  the  approach  towards  the  last  few  phrases,  and 
murmurs. 

••1?  questo  il  canto  mio  !  " 

The  musician  trembles;  he  has  forgotten  all 
saTe  the  dreams  of  his  early  youth,  and  as  the  few 
last  linf^ring  notes  escape  from  his  fingers, 

*'  Adelaide!*'  exclaims  he  wildly,  and  sinks  at 
the  feet  of  the  enchantress. 


Mrs.  Carrington  and  her  **  girls,"  embarked  alone 
upon  the  Gross  Herzog  von  Baden  steamer,  and 
wondered  where  on  earth  that  **  tiresome  creature 
Donner"  could  be    •    •     • 

Etdedeux! 

*'  Well,  aunt,"  said  James  Carrington,  when  he 
saw  his  charming  relatives  return  home ;  **  neither 
pianist  nor  patriots,  say  I,  but  a  plain,  honest,  up- 
right John  Bull,  who  pays  the  king's  taxes  without 
grumblinj;,  and  can  keep  improper  people  at  their 
distance  for  all  they  may  have  the  *  evil  eye.*  " 


LIFE,     SCENEKY,    AND    CUSTOMS,    IN    SIERRA 

LEONE   AND   THE   GAMBIA. 

BT   THOMAS   BTRI  POOLE,    D.   D. 

Nothing  strikes  the  new  comer  more  forcibly 
than  the  sudden  and  unforeseen  transition  from  day 
to  niffht  in  Sierra  Leone.     The  charming  twilight 
of  Europe  is  a  mental  enjoyment  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  of  those  tropic  shores.    That  intellect- 
ual portion  of  time,  that  hour  of  poetry  and  thought, 
that  short  but  precious  interval  most  sacred  to,  and 
valued  by,  minds  and  hearts  which  are  not  alto- 
gether dependent  upon  tangible  and  visible  objects 
for  subjects  to  administer  to  their  respective  wants, 
ia  a  deficiency  which  must  be  felt  by  every  one 
who  is  not  insensible  to  the  cravings  of  an  immor- 
tal nature.     Light  after  light  might  be  seen  sud- 
denly issuing  from  some  hut  or  house  over  the 
town  which  lay  before  us.     Every  now  and  then 
the  splashing  sound  of  an  oar  from  some  fishing 
canoe  entering  the  little  creek  close  by,  or  making 
for  the  more  public  place  of  landing,  would  break 
the  qui^t  of  the  hour.     Voices  sometimes  would 
come  forth  from  the  opposite  shore,  a  sling's  cast 
from  us;  and  suddenly  the  boatman's  well-known 
and  not  unmusical  nor  spiritless  song  would  start 
us  from  our  meditations  in  which  we  might  have 
fallen  fur  a  few  moments.     Smoking  is  a  practice 
in  Sierra  Leone  which  every  one,  without  excep- 
tion, may  indulge  in.     And  the  greater  part  of  the 
community  fail  not  in  taking  advantage  of  a  cus- 
tom thus  so  liberally  tolerated.     For  very  few  in- 
dulgences receive  universal  and  blameless  sanction 
in  Free-town.      When,  however,  cigars  of  a  g«»od 
quality  can  be  procured,  and  they  are  used  in  mod- 
eration, I  have  heard  most  persons  say  they  are  a 
wholesome  preventive  to  the  efl^ects  of  the  malaria. 
My  little  friend  appeared  to  relish  mouthing  the 
tobacco  amazingly,  and   he  looked  all    happiness 
during  the  time  he  was  dispensing  about  him  the 
Indian  aroma.     The  most  thoughtful  philosopher 
could  not  have  surpassed  his  imperlurbable  gravity, 
which  would  only  relax  into  a  smile  when  he  re 
minded  you  that  your  glass  was  empty.    This  once 
replenished,  the  cigar  would,  as  it  were,  instinc- 
tively return  to  its  natural  position  ;  and  thus,  with 
a  little  agreeable  conversation,  the  exchange  of 
mutual   sympathies,   which   were    alike  directed 
homewards,  or  dwelt  upon  our  positions  in  life, 
similar  in  many  respects  as  residents  of  so  undesir- 
able a  place  as  Sierra  Leone,  hour  after  h<mr  would 
steal  too  quickly  away,  that  otherwise  had  proved 
dull  and  unprofitable.    Sometimes  we  would  stroll 
about  the  paddock  or  garden,  and  listen  to  the  dove 
or  wood-pigeon,  or  grumble  at  the  croakings  of  the 
"  Ranse  palustres,"  which  not  the  utmost  stretch 
of  fancy  can  alli»w  is  a  pleasant  noise.    Then  there 
is  in  the  first  enclosure  just  mentioned,  a  tall  cocoa- 
nnt  tree,  which  marks  a  spot  of  mournful  interest, 
in  niminating  on  which  we  would  think  more  sor- 
rowfully of  kindred  ties  never  perhaps  to  be  re- 


united in  this  world.  For  the  funeral  plume-leaves 
of  that  sad-looking  tree  bend  them  over  a  grave 
whose  marble  slab  hides  from  human  eye  the 
remains  of  one  who,  but  for  the  wish'  he  expressed 
to  sleep  his  last  sleep  there,  had  ere  this  been  for- 
gotten. The  inhabitants  of  that  tomb,  which  time 
even  appears  to  respect,  and  over  whose  top  the 
pride  of  India  hangs  its  graceful  boughs,  rich  with 
its  delicate  and  lilac-looking  blossoms  intertwining 
with  the  cocoa,  as  if  to  shelter  the  spot  from  the 
destructive  heat,  are  a  man  and  a  dog.  Afifection 
so  attached  this  animal  to  his  master  that  he  would 
not  leave  the  grave,  and  he  was  buried  with  him! 

Proud  Rea.«on !    Mark  what  thou  dost  rarely  know — 
A  friendship  instinct  only  could  bestow ! 

From  this  paddock  you  pass  through  a  little  gate 
into  the  garden,  which  is  partly  enclosed  by  the 
old  wall  and  mounds,  on  which  formerly  some  can- 
non were  mounted.  There  are  two  fine  trees  in  it, 
which  afibrd  an  agreeable  shade,  and  a  flourishing 
vine  once  grew  there,  which  produced  abundance 
of  very  tolerable  grapes,  but  has  been  lately  cut 
down.  English  vegetables,  as  well  as  those  indige* 
nous  to  the  country,  are  reared  with  a  little  trouble, 
and  succeed  pretty  well.  I  have  seen  as  fine  cab- 
bages and  carrots  in  the  commissariat's  garden  as 
in  England,  making  allowance  for  the  climate. 
Turnips  also,  and  English  herbs,  lettuce,  cucum- 
bers, and  celery,  I  have  produced  in  my  own  gar- 
den. Some  English  flowers  thrive,  particularly 
the  geranium  ;  but  the  roses  wnm  degenerate.  The 
dahlias  do  better.  Many  of  the  native  flowers  are 
exquisitely  beautiful,  and  the  fragrance  of  some  of 
the  shrubs  is  too  powerful  for  enjoyment.  The 
four  o^clock  flower,  which  only  blossoms  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  and  resembles  our  Marvel  of 
Peru,  is  very  pretty,  and  at  night,  as  you  walk  by 
them,  you  may  observe  a  large  moth  busily  employed 
in  extracting  from  the  petals  its  sweet  food.  This 
insect  is  remarkable  for  its  long  proboscis,  which 
measures  at  least  an  inch ;  and  which  it  curls  up 
in  a  very  neat  manner.  It  is  also  otherwise  very 
curiously  marked,  and  makes  a  loud,  buzzing  noise, 
which  may  be  heard  at  several  yards*  distance. 
Whilst  occupied  in  noticing  these  little  insects  one 
evenincr,  and  listening  to  the  curious  noise  which 
they  made,  my  attention  was  directed  to  something 
which  passed  with  a  swif\  and  zig-zag  motion 
through  the  air,  and  which  I  supposed  at  first  sisjht 
to  be  a  large  bat.  But,  on  watching  its  return,  it 
proved  to  be  a  bird  about  the  size,  I  should  guess, 
of  a  large  swallow.  It  had  two  extremely  long 
and  single  feathers  protruding  from  the  tail,  very 
large  at  the  extremities,  and  widening  to  a  breadth 
of  s<ime  inches.  These,  in  its  rapid  and  irregular 
flight,  had  the  appearance  of  two  other  birds  fol- 
lowing as  if  in  pursuit  of  it — for  the  length  of  these 
feathers,  from  their  fineness,  was  scarcely  percep- 
tible. I  have  heard  it  called  by  some  the  boat- 
swain bird,  from  the  above  circuoisumce.  t 
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From  the  AthenBum. 

THE   AUTHORS   OF  "  JANE   EYRE,"  '*  WUTHER- 
ING   HEIGHTS,"    AND    "  AGNES   GREY." 

.Female  genius  and  female  authorship  may  be 
said  to  present  some  peculiarities  of  aspect  and  cir- 
cumstance in  England,  which  we  find  associated 
with  them  in  no  other  country.  Among  the  most 
daring  and  original  manifestations  of  inventions  by 
Englishwomen — some  of  the  most  daring  and  origi- 
nal have  owed  their  parentage,  not  to  defying  Brit- 
omarts  at  war  with  society,  who  choose  to  make 
their  literature  match  with  their  lives — not  to  bril- 
liant  women  figuring  in  the  world,  in  whom  every 
gift  and  faculty  has  been  enriched,  and  whetted 
sharp,  and  encouraged  into  creative  utterance,  by 
perpetual  communication  with  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  time — but  to  writers  living 
retired  lives  in  retired  places,  stimulated  to  activ- 
ity by  no  outward  influence,  driven  to  confession 
by  no  history  that  demands  apologetic  parable  or 
subtle  plea.  This,  as  a  characteristic  of  English 
female  genius,  we  have  long  noticed ;  but  it  has 
rarely  been  more  simply,  more  strangely  illustrated 
than  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  lifting  of  that  veil  which  for  a  while  con- 
cealed the  authorship  of  '*  Jane  Eyre"  and  its  sis- 
ter novels,  excites  m  as  no  surprise.  It  seemed 
evident  from  the  first  prose  pages  bearing  the  sig- 
natures of  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,  that  these 
were  Rosalinds — or  a  Rosalind — in  masquerade  ; — 
some  doubt  as  to  the  plurality  of  persons  being  en- 
gendered by  a  certain  uniformity  of  local  color  and 
resemblance  in  choice  of  subject,  which  might 
have  arisen  either  from  identity,  or  from  joint  pecu- 
liarities of  situation  and  of  circumstance.  It  seemed 
no  less  evident  that  the  writer  described  from  per- 
sonal experience  the  wild  and  rugged  scenery  of 
the  northern  parts  of  this  kingdom ;  and  no  asser- 
tion or  disproval,  no  hypothesis  or  rumoi^,  which 
obtained  circulation  after  the  success  of  **Jane 
Eyre,"  could  shake  convictions  that  had  been  gath- 
ered out  of  the  books  themselves.  In  similar  cases, 
guessers  are  too  apt  to  raise  plausible  arguments 
on  some  point  of  detail — forgetting  that  this  may 
have  been  thrown  in  ex  proposito  to  mislead  the 
bystander ;  and  hence  the  most  ingenious  discover- 
ers become  so  pertinaciously  deluded  as  to  lose  eye 
tnd  ear  for  those  less  obvious  indications  of  gen- 
eral tone  of  style,  color  of  incident,  and  form  of 
fable,  on  which  more  phlegmatic  persons  base 
measurement  and  comparison.  Whatever  of  truth 
there  may  or  may  not  be  generally  in  the  above 
remarks— certain  it  is  that  in  the  novels  now  in 

Juestion  instinct  or  divination  directed  us  aright, 
n  the  prefaces  and  notices  before  us,  we  find  that 
the  Bells  were  three  sisters,  two  of  whom  are  no 
longer  amongst  the  living.  The  survivor  describes 
their  home  ~ 


ft  yillaffe  parsonage,  amongst  the  hills  bordering 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  'i*he  scenery  of  these  hills 
is  not  grand — it  is  not  romantic;  it  is  scarcely  strik- 
ing. Long  low  moors,  dark  with  heath,  shut  in  little 
valleys,  where  a  stream  waters,  here  and  there,  a 
fringe  of  stunted  copse.  Mills  and  scattered  cottages 
choM  romance  from  these  valleys;  it  is  only  higher 
up,  deep  in  amongst  the  ridges  of  the  moors,  that 
imagination  can  find  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot;  and 
even  if  she  finds  it  there,  she  must  be  a  solitude-loving 
raven — no  sentle  dove.  If  she  demand  b^uty  to  in- 
spire her,  ^e  must  bring  it  inborn ;  these  moors  are 
too  stem  to  yield  any  product  so  delicate.  The  eye 
of  the  gazer  must  itself  brim  with  a  "  purple  light," 


intense  enough  to  perpetuate  the  brief  flower-flush  of 
August  on  the  heather,  or  the  rare  sunset-smile  of 
June;  out  of  his  heart  must  well  the  freshness  that  in 
later  spring  and  early  summer  brightens  the  bracken, 
nurtures  the  moss  and  cherishes  the  starry  flowers 
that  spangle  for  a  few  weeks  the  pastures  of  the  moor- 
sheep.  Unless  that  light  and  freshness  are  innate  and 
self-sustained,  the  drear  prospect  of  a  Yorkshire  moor 
will  be  found  as  barren  of  poetic  as  of  agricultural 
interest;  where  the  love  of  wild  nature  is  strong,  the 
locality  will  perhaps  be  clung  to  with  the  more  pas- 
sionate constancy,  because  from  the  hill-lover's  self 
comes  half  its  charm. 

Thus  much  of  the  scene ; — now  as  to  the  storr 
of  the  authorship  of  these  singular  books. 

About  five  years  ago,  my  two  sisters  and  myself, 
after  a  somewhat  prolonged  period  of  separation, 
found  ourselves  reunited  and  at  home.  Resident  in  a 
remote  district,  where  education  had  made  little  prog- 
ress, and  where,  consequently,  there  was  no  induce- 
ment to  seek  social  intercourse  beyond  our  own  domes- 
tic circle,  we  were  wholly  dependent  on  ourselves  and 
each  other,  on  books  and  study,  for  the  ei^yments 
and  occupations  of  life.  *  *  One  day,  in  the  autumn 
of  1845, 1  accidentally  lighted  on  a  MS.  volume  of  verse 
in  my  sister  Emily's  handwriting.  Of  course,  Lwas 
not  surprised,  knowing  that  she  could  and  did  write 
verse;  I  looked  it  over,  and  something  more  than  sur- 
prise seized  me — a  deep  conviction  that  these  were  not 
common  efiusions,  nor  at  all  like  the  poetry  women  gen- 
erally write.  •  ♦  Meantime,  my  younger  sister  quietly 
produced  some  of  her  own  compositions,  intimating 
that  since  Emily's  had  given  me  pleasure,  I  might  like 
to  look  at  hers.  I  could  but  be  a  partial  judge,  yet  I 
thought  that  these  verses  too  had  a  sweet  sincere 
pathos  of  their  own.  We  had  very  early  cherished 
the  dream  of  one  day  becoming  authors.  This  dream, 
never  relinquished  even  when  distance  divided  and 
absorbing  tasks  occupied  us,  now  suddenly  acquired 
strength  and  consistency;  it  took  the  character  of  a 
resolve.  We  agreed  to  arrange  a  small  selection  of 
our  poems,  and,  if  possible,  get  them  printed.  Averse 
to  personal  publicity,  we  veiled  our  own  names  under 
those  of  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,  the  ambiguous 
choice  being  dictated  by  a  sort  of  conscientious  scruple 
at  assuming  Christian  names  positively  masculine, 
while  we  did  not  like  to  declare  ourselves  women, 
because — ^without  at  that  time  suspecting  that  our 
mode  of  writing  and  thinking  was  not  what  is  called 
«  feminine*' — ^we  had  a  vague  impression  that  author- 
esses are  liable  to  be  looked  on  with  prejudice;  we  had 
noticed  how  critics  sometimes  use  for  their  chastise- 
ment the  weapon  of  personality,  and  for  their  reward, 
a  flattery,  which  is  not  true  praise.  The  bringing  out 
of  our  little  book  was  hard  work.  ♦  •  Ill-success 
failed  to  crush  us;  the  mere  effort  to  succeed  had 
given  a  wonderful  zest  to  existence;  it  must  bo  pur- 
sued. We  each  set  to  work  on  a  prose  tale;  Ellis  Bell 
produced  "  Wuthering  Heights,"  Acton  Bell  "  Agnes 
Grey,"  and  Currer  Bell  also  wrote  a  narrative  in  one 
volume.  These  MSS.  were  perscveringly  obtruded 
upon  by  various  publishers  fbr  the  space  of  a  year  and 
a  half ;  usually,  their  fate  was  an  ignominious  and  ab- 
rupt dismissal.  At  last  "  Wuthering  Heights"  and 
"Agnes  Grey"  were  accepted  on  terms  somewhat 
impoverishing  to  the  two  authors. 

The  MS.  of  a  one-volume  tale  by  Currer  Bell 
had  been  thought  by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder  so 
full  of  promise,  that  its  writer  was  asked  for  a 
longer  story  in  a  more  salable  form. 

I  was  then  just  completing  "Jane  Eyre,"  at  which 
I  had  been  working  while  the  one-volume  tale  was 
plodding  its  weary  round  in  London ;  in  three  weeks 
I  sent  it  off ;  friendly  and  skilf^il  hands  took  it  in. 
This  was  in  the  commencement  of  September,  1847; 
it  came  out  before  the  close  of  October  following,  while 
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<*Wiit]ierfaig  Heights"  and  <*AgiieB  Grej,"  ray  sister's 
works,  which  had  already  been  in  the  press  for  months, 
still  lingered  under  a  different  management  They 
appeared  at  kst    Critics  fiiiled  to  do  Uiem  justioe. 

The  narrative  may  be  best  concluded  in  the 
writer's  own  words. 

Neitiier  Ellis  nor  Acton  allowed  herself  fhr  one 
moment  to  sink  under  want  of  encouragement;  energy 
nerved  the  one,  and  endurance  upheld  the  other, 
They  were  both  prepared  to  try  again;  I  would  &in 
think  that  hope  and  the  sense  of  power  were  yet  strong 
within  them.  But  a  great  change  approached;  afflic- 
tion came  in  that  shape  which  to  anticipate  is  dread; 
to  look  back  on,  griet  In  the  veiy  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day,  the  ItUwrers  &iled  over  theur  work.  My 
sister  Emily  first  declined.  The  details  of  her  illness 
are  deep-branded  in  my  memory,  but  to  dwell  on 
them,  either  in  thought  or  narrative,  is  not  in  my 
power.  Never  in  all  her  life  had  she  lingered  over 
any  task  that  lay  before  her,  and  she  did  not  linger 
now.  She  sank  rapidhr.  She  made  haste  to  leave  us. 
Yet,  while  physically  d^e  perished,  mentally  she  jgren 
stronger  than  we  had  yet  known  her.  Day  by  day, 
when  I  saw  with  what  a  front  she  met  suSenng,  I 
locdLcd  on  her  witii  an  anguish  of  wonder  and  love.  I 
hare  seen  nothing  like  it;  but,  indeed,  I  have  never 
seen  her  parallel  in  anything.  Stronger  than  a  man, 
rimpler  than  a  child,  her  nature  st^  alone.  The 
awfol  point  was,  that,  while  full  of  ruth  for  others,  on 
herself  she  had  no  pity;  the  spirit  was  inexorable  to 
the  flesh;  fh>m  the  trembling  hand,  the  unnerved 
limbs,  ih^  faded  eyes,  the  same  service  was  exacted  as 
they  had  rendered  in  health.  To  stand  by  and  witness 
this,  and  not  dare  to  remonstrate,  was  a  pain  no  words 
can  render.  Two  cruel  months  of  hope  and  fear  passed 
painfully  by,  and  the  day  came  at  last  when  the  ter. 
rors  and  piuns  of  death  were  to  be  undergone  by  this 
treasure,  which  had  grown  \iearer  and  dearer  to  our 
.  hearts  as  it  wasted  before  our  eyes.  Towards  the 
decline  of  that  day,  we  had  nothing  oi  Emily  but  her 
mortal  remains  as  consumption  Im  them.  She  died 
December  19,  1848.  We  thought  this  enou^;  but 
we  were  utterly  and  presumptuously  wrong.  She  was 
not  buried  ere  Anne  fell  ill  She  had  not  been  com- 
mitted *o  the  grave  a  fortnight  before  we  received  dis- 
tinct intimation  that  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  our 
minds  to  see  the  younger  sister  go  after  the  elder. 
Accordingly,  she  followed  in  the  same  path  with 
skywer  step,  and  with  a  patience  that  equalled  the 
other's  fortitude.  I  have  said  that  she  was  re- 
ligious, and  it  was  by  leaning  on  those  Christian 
doctrines  in  which  she  firmly  l^lieved  that  she  found 
support  through  her  most  painfiil  journey.  I  wit- 
nened  their  efficacy  in  her  latest  hour  and  greatest 
trial,  and  must  bear  testimony  to  the  ealm  triumph 
with  which  they  brought  her  through.  She  died  May 
28,  1849.  What  more  shall  I  say  about  them  ?  I 
camiot  and  need  not  say  much  more.  In  externals, 
they  were  two  unobtrusive  women ;  a  perfectly  secluded 
life  gave  them  retiring  manners  and  habits. 

Though  the  above  particulars  be  little  more  than 
the  filling  up  of  an  outline  already  clearly  traced 
and  constantly  present  whenever  those  characteris- 
tic tales  recurried  to  us — by  those  who  have  held 
other  ideas  with  regard  to  the  authorship  of  **  Jane 
Eyre**  they  will  be  found  at  once  curious  and  inter- 
esting from  the  plain  and  earnest  sincerity  of  the 
writer.  She  snbsequently  enters  on  an  analysis 
and  discussion  of  "  Wulhering  Heights"  as  a  work 
of  art ; — in  the  closing  paragraph  of  her  preface  to 
that  novel,  insinuating  an  argument,  if  not  a  de- 
fence, the  urgency  of  which  is  not  sufi&ciently 
admitted  bv  the  bulk  of  the  world  of  readers. 
Speaking  of  the  fiend-like  hero  of  her  sister's  work, 
the  says  :— 

ocGLzi.       Liyme  aob.      tol.  zzix.     0 


Whether  it  is  right  or  advisable  to  create  beings  like 
HeathcliS;  I  do  not  know.  I  scarcely  think  it  is.  But 
this  I  know ;  the  writer  who  possesses  the  creative  gift 
owns  something  of  which  he  is  not  always  master — 
something  that  at  times  strangely  wills  and  works  for 
itaeHL  He  may  lay  down  rules  and  devise  principles, 
and  to  rules  and  principles  it  will  perhaps  for  years 
lie  in  subjection;  and  then,  haply  without  any  warn- 
ing of  revolt,  Uiere  comes  a  time  when  it  will  no 
loncer  consent  "  to  harrow  the  valleys,  or  be  bound 
wiu  a  band  in  the  furrow" — when  it  **  laughs  at  the 
mulUtude  of  the  city,  and  r^^ards  not  the  crying  of 
the  driver" — when,  refusing  absolutely  to  make  ropes 
out  of  sea-sand  any  longer,  it  sete  to  work  on  statue- 
hewing,  and  you  have  a  Pluto  or  a  Jove,  a  Tisiphone 
or  a  Psyche,  a  Mermaid  or  a  Madonna,  as  fiite  or 
inspiration  direct.  Be  the  work  grim  or  glorious, 
dread  or  divine,  you  have  little  choice  left  but  quies- 
cent adoption.  As  for  you — the  nominal  artist — ^your 
share  in  it  has  been  to  work  passively  under  ffictates 
you  neither  delivered  nor  could  question — ^that  would 
not  be  uttered  at  your  prayer,  nor  suppressed  nor 
changed  at  your  caprice. 

It  might  have  been  added,  that  to  those  whose 
experience  of  men  and  manners  is  neither  extensive 
nor  various,  the  construction  of  a  self-consistent 
monster  is  easier  than  the  delineation  of  an  imper- 
fect or  inconsistent  reality — wiih  all  ite  fallings- 
short,  ito  fitful  aspirations,  ite  mixed  enterprises, 
and  its  interrupted  dreams.  But  we  must  refrain 
from  further  speculation  and  illustration  ;  enough 
having  been  given  to  justify  our  characterizing  this 
volume,  with  ite  preface,  as  a  more  than  usually 
interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  female 
authorship  in  England. 


From  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
MUSIC   ON  THE   WAVES.* 

This  elegant  volume  is  an  example  of  a  happy 
idea  successfully  wrought  out.  The  music  is  made 
by  a  company  of  emtgrante  on  board  the  good  ship  • 
Venture,  which  is  ploughing  the  moonlit  waves  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  scene  and  the  group  are 
well  sketohed  for  us  by  Mrs.  Norton,  who  enters 
into  the  spirit  and  poetry  of  nautical  life  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  true  "  child  of  the  islands." 

The  first  song  is  volnnteered  by  a  daughter  of 
that  order  of  the  Anglican  priesthood  which  is 
proverbially  remarkable  for  small  salaries  and  large  • 
families : — 

A  ourate*s  daughter— whose  kind  sire 

Lies  buried  'neath  the  grass-grown  sod; 
Too  poor  to  keep  her  stotion  where 

Her  fkther  taught  the  word  of  Qod; 
From  England  and  firom  English  friends 

She  turns — and  dries  the  blindine  tears. 
Through  which  she  saw  the  outward  world. 

And  visionary  waste  of  years. 
No  dread  is  in  her  calm  sweet  fftce. 

No  murmur  for  a  lot  not  given — 
Those  who  have  slenderest  hope  on  earth. 

Have  sometimes  strongest  trust  in  heaven. 
Her  countenance  reveals  her  soul. 

The  fear  of  God,  but  not  of  man. 
Ne'er  shone  more  nobly,  since  the  world 

Ito  wrecked  and  altered  course  began; 
And  her  large  reverential  eyes 

Her  inwara  pious  thoughte  declare. 
Like  lighte  through  Sabbath  hours  that  bom 

In  temples  dedicate  to  prayer. 
♦  •  •  ♦ 

*  Music  on  the  Waves.  Words  and  Music  by  the  BoA'^* 
Mis.  Norton.    Folio.    London:  Chappell. 
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Ah!  manj  a  lftborer*8  home  win  miss 

The  kind  light  of  those  helpfbl  eyes; 
Bj  many  a  cottage  hearth,  her  name 

They  ^11  utter  with  regretful  sighs; 
And  many  a  brief  unlettered  prayer 

Invoked  fbr  her  dear  sake  shall  be. 
Who  now,  upon  that  moonlit  deck. 

Stands,  singing—"  Pray  for  those  at  sea!" 

This  portionless  young  lady,  who  is  proceeding 
with  a  younger  sister  to  India,  is  followed  in  the 
musical  concert  -by  a  lover  whom  the  ibrtunas  of 
travel  have  already  provided  for  her  in  the  person 
of  a  young  Irish  adventurer,  whom  we  fear  her  rel- 
atives in  the  midland  counties  would  hardly  con- 
nder  a  good  match : — 

One  of«  widow's  wealth  of  sons, 

(Who  had  no  other  wealth  on  earth,) 
Aooustomed  to  a  struggling  lot, 

Even  from  the  moment  of  his  birth; 
The  ibariess  hope — ^the  firolio  smile — 

The  tender  word — the  ready  jest — 
Sprung  up  like  wild  flowers  in  the  sun. 

And  decked  his  poor  home  in  the  West 
Ah,  happy  home!  where  all  seemed  well, 

While  all  were  there  to  laugh  and  sing — 
Ah,  happy  home!  which  human  love 

Had  girded  with  its  mag^o  ring — 
Where  Uie  meek  widow's  merry  boys. 

And  soft-eyed  girls  their  &te  defy. 
By  mere  unconsciousness  of  cause. 

In  povertT,  to  bid  them  sigh — 
How  often,  m  more  splendid  halls. 

He  heard  exchanged  such  bitter  words. 
The  voices  of  his  sisters  came 

To  memory,  sweet  as  music  chords; 
Their  gladsome  looks — ^his  mother's  smile — 

His  brother's  warm  and  clasping  hand- 
Thrilled  to  his  soul,  and  bade  him  bless 

That  green  nook  in  his  native  land! 

Then  we  have  an  emigrant  mother,  with  an  in- 
hat  at  her  breast,  who  pours  forth  a  plaintive  lul- 
laby to  lovely  music : — 

The  old  trite  story — ever  new. 

To  those  who  find  its  &te  their  own. 
Had  been  that  woman's  lot;  she  loved, 

Was  Wooed — was  leftr-4uid  now  was  kne. 
And  in  the  burst  of  her  despair, 

She  would  have  yielded  up  her  breath. 
But  that  a  rosy  cherub  stood 

Ever  between  her  soul  and  death. 
Saying  "  forsake  me  not,  dear  life, 

That  art  the  better  part  of  mine; 
Have  pity  on  the  feeble  grasp, 

Which  baby  fingers  round  thee  twine; 
Have  pity  on  the  dumb  bright  eyes 

Whose  sole  expression  is  of  love. 
Still  answering  with  a  ready  smile 

The  mother's  smile  that  bends  above; 
Have  pity  on  the  tender  limbs 

Now  cradled  on  thy  rocking  knee— 
If  even  friends  thy  prayers  have  spumed. 

Oh!  what  will  strangers  prove  to  me!" 

In  introducing  the  two  Hindostanee  boys,  who 
ttog  the  next  duet,  the  poetess  indulges  in  certain 
pasRonate  apostrophes  to  ^*  southern  mouths,"  and 
*'  sosthern  smiles,"  and  *'  southern  eyes,"  which 
casta  reflection  upon  the  north  that  appears  to  us 
to  be  libellous,  and  in  which  our  Anglo-Saxon 
jirejudices  forbid  us  to  concur.  We  are  more  in- 
elioed  (especially  at  the  present  season)  to  join  in 
the  aspirations  for  a  better  and  warmer  climate, 
wUch  immediately  fellow : — 

'.€h!  sultry  days,  and  moonlight  nights, 
«0h!  stars,  whose  glorious  light  on  ^ig^ 


Tnlble  the  frosty  twinkling  gleams 

Vouchsafed  us  in  our  northern  sky- 
No  wonder  if  their  beating  hearts 

To  these  in  happy  dreams  returned. 
And  pined  to  see  the  land  once  more 

For  which  their  banished  childhood  yeamodl 
Fly  o'er  the  waves,  thou  gallant  ship — 

With  rushing  speed  glide  swiftly  on — 
Thy  white  sails  rosy  with  the  tinffe 

Each  evening  of  a  warmer  sun! 
Bise,  broad  and  bright,  thou  holy  moon; 

Make  the  whole  world  a  summer's  drea 
Bring  back,  for  them,  the  gleaming  flow 

Of  Gbmges'  lotus-covered  stream! 
Already  all  those  stranger  eyes. 

That  crowd  so  anxiously  around. 
To  them  are  like  the  land-ward  lights, 

That  vanish  from  the  outward-bound  ! 
They  see  their  native  river  banks. 

With  many  a  shapely  marble  dome; 
They  bless  the  fidr  and  ft^hentng  bree 

To  them,  the  foreign  shore  is  home. 


A  ruined  laird  from  the  Highlands,  to 
this  feir  climate  appears  merely  a  painful  exile 
inmiediately  after  their  song  is  ended,  gives  mosieal 
expression  to  an  exactly  contrary  sentiment.  We 
next  have  an  organ-builder,  who  re^rds  his  art 
with  all  the  passionate  reverence  fdt  by  Poussin 
fer  painting,  and  by  Wordsworth  for  poetry,  and 
who  is,  to  us,  by  far  the  most  interesting  passenger 
on  board : — 

His  soul  was  in  his  work;  he  deemed 

The  architect  who  built  the  choir. 
And  raised  the  temple  from  the  dust. 

Had  less  of  reason  to  aspire. 
That  silent  mass  of  pillared  stone. 

What  was  ith-till  the  life  of  sound 
Thrilled  through  its  startled  length  and  breadt]i« 

And  crept  in  trembling  echoes  roimd  i 
In  vain,  unnoticed  and  d[)8eure. 

No  storied  page  his  name  embalms; 
There  dwelt  in  work  from  his  weak  hand 

The  thunder  of  a  thousand  psalms. 

A  rich  man,  who  is  vojraging  to  dispel  his  grief 
for  the  death  of  his  affiant  bride,  next  sings  a 
beautiful  lament,  entitled  '*I  saw  thee  while  I 
slept."  But  this  mourner  has  already  begun  to 
find  comfort  in  one  of  his  fellow-passengers — ^the 
curate's  second  daughter — whose  charms  and  their 
efilect  are  thus  sweetly  depicted : — 

Her  voice  was  one  to  cheer  a  home — 

To  lull  a  suffering  child  to  sleep- 
Make  reading  pleasant  to  Um  blind — 

Or  stay  the  tears  of  those  that  weep. 
Scnnething  caresong  in  its  sound, 

Tet  timid — crept  into  your  heart— 
As  though  it  found  therein  a  home. 

And  would  not  willingly  depart 
And  still  that  melancholy  man, 

Who  sang  **  1  saw  thee  while  I  riept," 
ffis  eyes,  upon  her  shv  young  fiuse 

In  dr«imy  contempWion  kept 
The  p«re  and  resolute  sweet  look. 

Her  dder  sister's  visage  wore. 
She  had  not;  but,  to  him  who  gated, 

Something  that  touched  and  pleased  him  mt 
Something  tiiat  made  him  wish  to  be 

Her  friend — ^her  comforter — h»  g^de— 
Sent  out  so  earlv,  and  sojone. 

On  restless  Life's  uncertain  tide! 
There  are  to  whom  home's  sacred  walls 

A  more  than  common  shelter  give. 
Like  those  sweet  tendrHled  pUnts  that  droop» 

Tom  from  the  stay  by  which  the/  live; 
BothsistMrsbadaaeqaalfirij^, 
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And botii  w««  jQimg,  Md t>otliimrt iUr; 
Bat  one  feemed  fit  to  oope  with  all 

The  other  was  not  framed  to  bear  ; 
Fidrest  the  stately  elder  seemed 

To  him  who  sang  *«  The  Moming  Star,*' 
Bat — to  the  ffrief-worn  man — the  one 

Who  bowed  to  grief,  was  lovelier  (hr! 
Those  downcast  lashes — ^that  meek  mouth, 

Almost  too  tranquil  for  a  smile — 
A  blending  seemed  of  lifb  and  death. 

His  grave-bound  fkncj  to  beguile : 
If  she  had  only  raised  her  eyes, 

That  look  had  chanced  the  spell  to  Mfvr, 
But  as  it  was,  her  beauty  won 

And  sank  into  his  heart  foremr. 

We  hope  that  the  course  of  true  love  may  ran 
smooth,  and  that  this  opulent  Indian,  when  he  be- 
comes (as  we  apprehend  he  will)  the  brother-in- 
law  of  the  young  Irishman,  may  procure  him  an 
appointment  that  in  the  end  may  lead  to  fortune 
and  a  happy  return  to  Gal  way. 

The  w>ve  extracts,  taken  at  random  from  the 
beautiful  emblazoned  pages  which  do  so  much 
credit  to  the  taste  of  Mr.  Chappell,  will  ^ive  our 
readers  some  idea  of  a  work  which  they  will  thank 
us  for  bringing  UQder  their  notice.  Could  we  also 
quote  the  musical  accompaniments,  they  would  see 
that  Mrs.  Norton  has  married  her  fine  verses  to 
melodies  worthy  of  their  charms.  The  dedication 
to  the  Duchess  of  Montrose  proves  the  writer  to  be 
as  successful  in  a  light  and  playful  style  of  poetry 
as  in  the  deep  and  serious  pathos  which  marked 
her  dedication  of  a  former  work  to  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland — in  verses  whose  glorious  burst  of 
^nius  and  feeling  might  well  render  both  names 
immortal.  Nor  is  the  playfulness  of  the  present 
address  without  a  certain  tenderness  of  tone — a 
tenderness  inseparable  from  Mrs.  Norton ^s  writing, 
and  which  we  venture  to  predict  will  give  this 
slight  volume  of  ballads  a  very  real  value  in  many 
homes.  Those  who  have  brothers  and  sons  at  sea, 
or  friends  in  foreig:n  lands — who  have  endured  the 
sorrow  of  bitter  partings,  or  made  obscure  struggles 
in  life,  will  find  nere  an  echo  of  their  own  feelings ; 
not  expressed  in  mawkish  sentiment,  but  in  as  ear- 
nest and  genuine  a  strain  as  ever  made  afi^ection 
holy.  To  all  such  we  confidently  recommend 
"Music  on  the  Waves ;'*  neither  over-rating  nor 
under-rating  the  value  of  ballad  music  in  general, 
of  which,  in  spite  of  its  simplicity  amon^  the  more 
scientific  lovers  of  the  art,  it  will  remain  true  to 
the  end  of  time,  that  it  is  universally  welcome. 

Manhood  loves  iu  martial  measure. 
Age  its  notes  would  fain  prolong ; 

And  the  child's  first  sense  of  pleasure 
Is  the  mother's  cradle  song. 

Our  favorites  among  the  ten  ballads  in  this  col- 
lection are  the  "  Prayer  for  those  at  Sea,*'  "  The 
Emigrant  Mother,"  "  The  Friend,"  and  "  The 
Murmur  of  the  Shell."  A  very  clever  drawing 
from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Stanfield  illustrates  the 
work,  and  the  pages  are  bordered  with  nautical 
emblems.  Certainly  no  ship  should  put  to  sea 
without  this  pleasant  little  volume  on  board,  either 
for  the  use  of  the  ship's  company,  or  for  that  of 
friends  in  foreign  lands. 

BE1TI8H   AND  AMEBICAN   STBAMBRS. 
TO  THB  EDITOR  01  THS  TIMES. 

SiBr^Iii  The  Tim£$  of  Wednesday,  the  26th  of 
raruary,  there  appeared  a  long  article  on  the  Trans- 
*^tic  steamers,  extracted  from  the  J^ew  York 
^Vt6«af ,  and  as  U  is  based  on  data  radically  errone- 


ous, I  b^  to  ofliMr  a  few  remarks,  in  order  that  your 
readers  may  not  be  misled. 

In  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  Collins 
(Amerieaa)  steamer  Baltic,  and  the  Cunard  (British) 
steamnr  Asia,  the  correspondent  of  the  JVeto  York 
Tribune  assumes  the  engines  of  the  former  to  be 
2,200  nominal  horse  power,  and  those  of  the  Asia  to 
be  800  nominal  horse  power.  With  this  start  he  edifies 
the  public  with  a  good  deal  of  algebra,  and,  as  the 
diilerenoe  of  the  speed  of  the  respective  vessels  does 
not  at  all  correspond  with  what  might  a  priori  be 
anticipated,  it  is  left  to  be  infisrred  that  a  mysterious 
perfection  is  arrived  at  in  the  Asia  l^  some  sort  of 
maffic  The  Ihct,  howew,  simply  is  that  the  enginSi 
of  the  Baltic,  instead  of  being  of  2,200  nominal  horee 
power,  as  alleged  in  the  Tribune,  are  of  the  same 
nominal  horse  power,  as  those  of 'the  Asia,  there  being 
two  96.inch  cylinders  in  each  vessel;  and  the  degrees 
of  variety  that  there  are  in  the  speed  of  the  two  vessels 
under  changing  circumstances  are  quite  in  accordanoe 
with  what  would,  d  priori,  be  expected  from  the  di^ 
ference  in  the  dimensions  of  the  two  ships,  and  from 
the  difference  in  the  boilers.  It  is  important  that  the 
public  should  not  be  left  under  the  impression  which 
the  article  in  the  JVho  York  Tribune  is  calculated  to 
produce,  because,  if  it  really  were  the  case  that  results 
were  at  utter  variance  with  well  grounded  scientifie 
calculations,  there  would  be  no  clue  to  progress  withm 
human  reach.        <»-        .    ,.    . 

Feb  27  Tour  obedient  servant,        Faqti. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  01  THE  TIMES. 

Sir— Seeing  in  The  Timee  of  to-day  an  article 
copied  from  the  JVeio  York  Tribune,  attributing  the 
inadequate  performanoe  of  the  American  steam  vessels 
plying  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  insuffioient  dimensions 
of  the  paddle  wheeU,  it  may  be  useful,  perhaps,  te 
point  out  the  errors  into  which  the  writer  of  the  article 
m  question  has  fallen,  which  might  otherwise  lead  to 
new  fhilures  greater  than  those  which  are  lamented. 

With  regard  to  the  general  argument  of  the  Ameri- 
can writer,  as  to  the  importance  of  having  as  little  slip 
or  recession  of  the  water  befbre  the  floats  of  the  paddle 
wheel  as  possible,  all  engineers  are  amed;  and  the 
writer  is  here  ouite  right  in  his  deductions,  and  only 
expends  a  needless  amount  of  algebra  in  establishhig 
a  doctrine  which,  in  this  country  at  least,  oommaRds 
universal  acceptation.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  refhr 
the  deficient  speed  of  the  latest  American  oceaa 
steamers  to  the  inadequate  dimensions  of  the  paddles, 
and  proposes  an  enlargement  in  the  diameter  of  the 
paddle  wheels  as  a  remedy,  he  Mia  into  error,  as  I 
think  can  be  easily  shown. 

The  dimensions  of  the  engines  of  the  most  modem 
vessels  plying  to  Ajnerioa  are  as  fbllow  : — 


Diameter 
of  Cylinder. 

Lenrth  of 
Stroke. 

Nomfnal 
Honee  Pov«r. 

Atlantic  and  Pacific,    .    . 
Arctic  and  Baltic,     .    .    . 
Aaia  and  Afl*iea,  .... 

Incbee. 
95 
95 
96 

Peel. 
9 

10 

9 

798 
828 
814    . 

The  paddle  wheels  of  the  whole  of  these  vessels  are  ef 
the  same  dimensipns  very  nearly,  and  as  the  engines 
are  nearly  of  the  some  power,  it  is  clear  that  the  Asia 
and  Africa  can  have  no  advantage  over  their  American 
rivals,  owin^  to  a  diffisrent  proportionate  size  of  the 
paddle  wheels.  The  error  of  the  American  writer  is 
traceable  to  the  absurd  exaggeration  in  which  the 
Americans  are  so  apt  to  indulge  respecting  the  power 
of  their  steamers;  for  he  says  that  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  are  of  2,000  horses  power,  and  the  Baltic  2,200 
horses  power;  and  he  infers  that  paddle  wheels  of  the 
dimensions  proper  for  the  Asia  and  Africa  of  800  horses 
power  cannot  be  appTO|M-iate  fbr  the  Baltic  of  2,200 
horses  power.  But  the  ftot  is,  that  the  Baltic  has  only 
14  horses  power  more  than  the  Asia  and  Africa;  and 
if  she  is,  as  is  alleged,  a  heavier  and  larger  vessel,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  she  should  have  a» 
inferior  speed.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Feb.  ai.  Aji^Ehgoeer. 
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From  Fmer^  M«g«ilne. 


oabriellb;  ob,  the  sistbbs. 


Those  ivho  weep  not  here,  shall  weep  eternally  hereafter. 
Eodeti^e  Orwea  Monumenict, 

Dim  Toices  haunt  me  from  the  past — for  the  dream 
of  life  is  dreamed,  and  may  now  he  revealed ;  the 
dreamer  is  loitering  on  the  Bier  Path  leading  to  the 
green  grass  mounds,  whence  mouldering  hands  seem 
to  point  upwards  and  say,  *<  Look  thy  last  on  the 
hlue  skies,  and  come  rest  with  us." 

I  have  no  happy  childhood  to  recall ;  for  I  hegan 
te  think  so  earfy,  that  pain  and  thought  are  linked 
together.  I  had  a  father,  and  a  sister  two  years  my 
senior ;  and  our  home  was  a  small  cottage,  sur- 
rounded hy  a  flower-garden,  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
town,  where  the  chime  of  church-bells  was  distinct- 
ly heard.  These  are  sweet,  romantic  associations ; 
but  "  warden  flowers,"  and  "  silver};  chimes,"  and 
**  ciiildhood*8  home,"  are  words  which  awaken  no 
answering  chord  in  my  heart — for  Reality  was  stem, 
and  Fancy  wove  no  fgibric  of  fiadry  texture  where- 
with to  cover  the  naked  truth. 

My  mother  died  when  I  was  bom ;  and  my  father 
was  a  thin  pale  man,  always  wrapped  in  flannels 
.  about  the  he«d  and  throat,  and  moving  slowly  with 
the  aid  of  a  stick.  He  never  breakfasted  with  us — 
we  were  kept  in  the  kitchen,  to  save  firing — but  he 
came  down  late  in  the  forenoon,  and  when  it  was 
warm  and  sunshiny  he  would  take  a  gentle  stroll 
into  the  fields,  never  townwards.  We  dined  at  a 
late  hour,  and  there  were  always  delicacies  for  my 
father ;  and  after  dinner  he  sat  over  his  wine,  smok- 
ing cigars  and  reading  the  newspapers,  till  it  was 
time  to  go  to  bed.  He  took  little  notice  of  Gabrielle 
or  me,  except  to  command  silence,  or  to  send  us  for 
anything  he  wanted.  There  were  two  parlors  in 
the  cottage,  one  at  each  side  of  the  door ;  the  fumi- 
ture  was  scanty  and  mean,  and  the  parlor  on  the 
lefl-hand  side  never  had  a  fire  in  it,  for  my  father 
always  inhabited  the  other.  It  was  bitter  cold  for 
Gabrielle  and  me  in  this  left-hand  room  during  the 
winter,  for  we  were  often  turned  in  there  to  amuse 
ourselves ;  our  sole  domestic— an  ancient  Irish  ser- 
▼itor,  retained  by  my  father  solely  on  account  of 
her  culinary  accomplishments — never  admitted  us 
poor  shivenng  ^rls  into  the  kitchen  when  she  was 
oooking,  for,  said  Nelly — 

'*  If  I  am  teased  or  narvous  I  shall,  maybe,  spoil 
the  dinner,  and  then  our  lady  save  us  from  the 
masther's  growl." 

No  one  ever  came  near  us— we  seemed  utterly 
neglected,  and  our  very  existenoe  unknown.  The 
house  was  redolent  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  and 
the  garden  where  we  played  was  a  wildemeas  of 
weeds— amongst  which  roses  bloomed  in  summer, 
and  Gabrielle  and  I  watched  for  their  coming  with 
delight ;  those  summer  roses,  on  the  great  tangled 
bushes,  were  surely  more  beautiful  to  us  than  to 
other  and  more  fortunate  children — we  gathered  and 
preserved  each  leaf  as  it  fell,  and  never  was  fra- 
grance so  delicious ! 

Now  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  that  from 
ignorance  our  impressions  were  not  painful;  but 
from  the  time  when  I  first  began  to  notice  and  com- 
prehend, I  also  began  to  bitterly  feel  our  condition, 
and  Gabrielle  felt  it  far  more  than  I  did.  We  knew 
that  we  were  half-starved,  half-clad,  neglected,  un- 
loved creatures,  and  that  our  parent  was  a  personi- 
fication of  selfishness.  We  saw  other  onildren, 
prettily  dressed,  walking  past  with  their  mothers  or 
nurses— or  trotting  to  sdiool,  healthful  and  happy ; 
and  our  hearts  yearned  to  be  like  them — ywntdd 


for  a  mother's  kiss!  Gabrielle  was  habituaUy 
silent  and  proud,  though  often  passionate  when  we 
were  at  play  together ;  but  the  outburst  was  soon 
over,  and  she  huffged  me  again  directly.  I  early 
learnt  to  dislike  all  ugly  things  from  gazing  on  her 
— her  beauty  was  of  a  kind  to  dazzle  a  child — she 
was  so  brilliantly  fair  and  colorless,  with  clustering 
golden  hair  falling  to  her  waist,  and  large  soft  blue 
eyes,  which  always  made  me  think  of  neaven  and 
the  angels ;  for,  thanks  to  His  mercy,  I  knew  of 
them  when  I  was  yet  a  child. 

Of  course  we  were  unaoouainted  with  our  father's 
history  as  we  afterwards  heard  it.  He  was  of  a 
decayed  but  noble  family,  and — alas !  it  is  a  com- 
monplace tale— he  had  ruined  his  fortunes  and 
broken  his  wife's  heart  b^  gambling.  Worse  even 
than  this,  he  was  irretrievably  disgraced  and  lost 
to  socie^,  having  been  detected  as  a  cheat ;  and, 
broken  down  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  with  a 
trifling  annuity  only  to  subsist  on,  he  lived,  as  I 
remember  him,  pampered,  luxurious,  and  utterly 
forgetful  of  all  save  self.  And,  oh!  God  grant 
there  be  none — poor  or  rich,  high  or  low — ^who  can 
repeat  the  sacred  name  of  *'  father"  as  I  do,  with- 
out an  emotion  of  tenderness,  without  the  slightest 
gossamer  thread  of  love  or  respect  twined  around 
the  memory  to  bind  the  parental  benediction  thereto. 

Nell^  had  followed  our  deceased  mother  from  her 
native  isle,  for  she  too  was  Irish,  and  clung  to  oar 
father,  ministering  to  his  habits  and  tastes,  a  good 
deed,  I  believe,  for  our  sakes,  and  to  keep  near  us. 
She  was  a  coarse  woman ;  and,  unlike  her  race  in 
general,  exhibited  but  few  outward  demonstrations 
of  attachment.  When  her  iiork  was  done  in  the 
evening  she  sometimes  taught  us  the  alphabet  and 
to  spell  words  of  three  letters ;  the  rest  we  mastered 
for  ourselves,  and  taught  each  other,  and  so  in 
process  of  time  we  were  able  to  read.  The  like 
with  writing :  Nelly  pointed  out  the  radiments,  and 
Grabrielle,  endowed  with  magical  powers  of  swift 
perception,  speedily  wrought  out  lessons  both  for 
nerself  and  me.  The  only  books  in  the  house  wera 
a  cookery-book ;  a  spelling-book  which  Nelly  bor- 
rowed ;  a  great  huge  history  of  England,  which 
formed  her  usual  footstool ;  and  an  ancient,  equally 
large  Bible,  full  of  quaint  pictures.  Would  that  I 
had  the  latter,  blessed  volume,  bound  in  gold  now, 
and  set  with  diamonds !  A  new  epoch  opened  in 
my  life.  I  had  already  thought,  now  I  understood ; 
and  the  light  divine  dawned  on  m^  soul  as  Nelly, 
the  humble  instmment  of  grace,  in  simple  woros 
explained  all  that  was  wanting ;  for  our  faith  is  very 
simple,  notwithstanding  the  inefl^ble  glories  of 
Jesus  and  redemption .  I  dreamed  by  night  of  Jesus 
and  of  angels,  and  of  shepherds  watching  their  flocks 
*'  all  seated  on  the  ground ;"  and  I  used  to  ask  Nelly 
if  she  did  not  think  an  angel  must  be  just  like  Ga- 
brielle, with  shining  wings,  certainly  t  But  Nelly 
would  say  that  Miss  GiSirielle  was  too  proud  for 
an  anffel,  and  never  likely  to  become  one  imless  she 
liked  her  Bible  better ;  and  it  was  too  true  that  my 
darling  sister  had  not  the  same  love  for  holy  things 
that  I  had  then.  She  liked  to  read  of  Qneen  Bm 
and  bluff  King  Hal ;  but  when  we  found  our  way 
to  a  church,  and  heard  the  chanting,  her  emotions 
ftir  surpassed  mine,  and  she  sobbed  outright.  At 
length  Gabrielle,  who  had  been  pondering  many 
days  without  speaking,  confided  to  me  her  deter- 
mination to  ask  our  fother  to  send  us  to  school. 

"  Why  should  I  not  ask  him,  Rutht"  she  said. 
"  I  wonder  we  never  thought  of  it  before— only  he 
is  always  poorly,  or  smoking,  or  drinking." 

I  obflienfed  her  beautiful  lip  cori  as  she  spoke  in 
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t  contemptuous  tone,  and  I  thought  that  Jeans  taught 
not  to;  bat  I  feared  to  apeak— so  I  wept,  and  knelt 
down  alone  and  prayed  for  my  sister. 

Gabrielle  did  ask  him,  and  my  father  laid  down 
his  paper,  and  took  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  gaz- 
ing in  dull  amazement  at  the  speaker ;  but  I  saw 
his  gaze  become  more  earnest  and  obserrant  as  he 
said — 

"  Why,  girl,  how  old  are  you?" 

"  I  was  thirteen  last  month,'*  replied  Gabrielle. 

"  You  are  a  monstrous  tall  girl  of  your  age,  then, 
I  declare ;  and  you  have  learnt  to  read  from  Nelly, 
haven't  you?" 

"  Yes,  we  have,"  was  the  quiet  reply ;  "  but  we 
wish  to  learn  something  more  than  that." 

'*  Then  you  must  go  to  some  charity  school,  miss, 
for  I  have  no  money  to  pay  for  such  nonsense ;  you 
can  read  and  write  and  sew,  and  what  more  would 
you  have  ?  Pass  the  claret  nearer,  and  reach  me 
those  ci^rs ;  and  take  yourselves  off,  for  my  head 
is  splitting." 

I  must  draw  a  veil  over  Gabrielle's  passion  when 
we  were  alone. 

''  It  is  not  for  myself  only  that  I  sorrow,"  she 
exclaimed,  as  her  sobs  subsided ;  *'  but  you,  poor, 
little,  delicate  thing,  with  your  lameness,  what  is 
to  become  of  you  in  the  big  world,  if  you  are  left 
ak)oe  ?  You  cannot  be  a  servant ;  and  what  are  we 
to  do  without  education  ?  for  Nelly  has  told  me  our 
Other's  income  dies  with  him." 

Her  expressions  were  incoherent;  and  when  I 
tried  to  comfort  her,  by  assurances  that  the  blessed 
Saviour  cared  for  the  fatherless,  she  turned  away 
and  left  me.  So  ended  the  first  and  last  applica- 
tion to  our  parent. 

When  I  remember  Gabrielle's  career  from  that 
period  to  her  sixteenth  year,  I  much  marvel  at  the 
precocity  of  intellect  she  exhibited,  and  the  powers 
of  mind  with  which  she  was  endowed.  We  had 
no  money  to  procure  books — no  means  to  purchase 
even  the  commonest  necessaries  of  clothing,  which 
too  often  made  us  ashamed  to  appear  in  church. 
But  suddenly  Gabrielle  seemed  to  become  a  woman, 
and  I  her  trusting  child.  She  was  silent  and  cold ; 
but  not  sullen  or  cold  to  me,  though  her  mouth  be- 
came compressed  as  if  from  bitter  thought,  and 
never  lost  that  expression  again,  save  when  she 
imiled.  Oh,  that  sunny  smile  of  radiant  beautv ! 
I  see  it  now — I  see  it  now !  I  tried  to  win  her,  by 
coaxing  and  fondling,  to  read  the  Holy  Book  ;  but 
Gabrielle  said  we  were  outcasts,  and  deserteid  by 
God.  When  I  heard  that,  my  wan  cheeks  burned 
with  indignation,  and  I  exclaimed,  **  You  are 
wicked  to  say  so ;"  but  Gabrielle  was  not  angry, 
ibr  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  fixed  them  on  me, 
whispering — 

**  roor  little  cripple— sweet,  gentle,  loving  sis- 
ter— the  angels  that  whisper  these  good  things  to 
you  pass  me  over.    I  hear  them  not,  Ruth." 

"  Sister,  sister,  they  speak,  and  you  will  not 
hear ;  do  yon  think  the  stupid,  lame  Ruth  is  favored 
beyond  the  clever,  the  beautiful,  the  noble  Gabri- 
elle?" 

Then  with  an  outburst  of  passionate  love  she 
would  take  me  in  her  arms,  and  weep  long  and 
bitterly.  I  knew  that  I  could  not  enter  into  the 
depths  of  her  feelings,  but  I  comprehended  her 
haughty  bearing  and  scornful  glances ;  for  the 
neighbors  looked  at  us  pitifully,  and  Gabrielle 
wnthed  beneath  it ;  child  as  she  was,  there  was 
wmething  awful  and  grand  in  her  lonely  majesty 
of  deoieanor.  Her  self-denying,  constant  devotion 
towaids  mo    often  ailing  and  pining  as  I  was— I 


repaid  by  an  affection  which  I  am  sure  is  quite 
different  from  that,  entertained  by  sisters  happily 
placed  for  each  other;  Gabrielle  was  as  mother 
and  sister,  and  friend  and  nurse,  and  playmate,  all 
in  one  to  me.  She,  and  the  bright  young  roses  in  < 
our  neglected  garden,  were  the  only  two  beautiful 
creations  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was  well  for  me,  in 
my  childish  simplicity,  that  I  knew  not  the  wreck 
of  mind — the  waste  of  brilliant  powers  for  want  of 
cultivation— of  which  Grabrielle  was  the  victim; 
but  she  knew  it,  brooded  over  it,  and  the  festering 
poison  of  hatred  and  contempt  changed  her  inno- 
cent, affectionate  nature,  towards  all  created  things, 
except  her  own  and  only  sister. 

We  never  wearied  of  listening  to  Nelly's  accounts 
of  the  former  grandeur  of  our  maternal  ancestors, 
intermixed  with  wild  legends  of  chivalrous  love 
and  gallant  daring.  She  told  us,  too,  of  our  ancient 
blood  on  the  father's  side,  and  that  we  were  the 
great  grandchildren  of  a  belted  earl.  Gabrielle's 
pale  cheeks  Bushed  not — her  eyes  were  downcast ; 
but  I  knew  the  sufferings  of  the  proud,  beautiful 
girl.  I  too,  humble  as  I  was,  felt  what  we  were 
— what  we  ought  to  have  been ;  and  the  blood  of 
the  De  Courcys  and  O'Briens  mounted  to  my  throb- 
bing temples. 

Gabrielle  was  a  lady — a  lady  in  each  action, 
word,  and  look;  poorly  and  insufficiently  clad,  her 
tall,  graceftil  form  bore  the  unmistakable  mark  of 
hereditary  breeding,  which  neither  poverty  nor 
neglect  could  eradicate.  It  was  not  her  exceeding 
loveliness  which  alone  attracted  observation,  but  it 
was  a  refinement  and  elegance  which  no  education 
can  bestow — it  was  Nature's  stamp  on  one  of  her 
most  peerless  and  exquisite  productions.  One 
evening,  when  we  had  been  listening  to  Nelly's 
discourse  by  the  kitchen  fire,  a  sudden  and  new 
thought  took  hold  of  my  imagination,  nor  could  I 
rest  until  I  had  imparted  it  to  Grabrielle.  It  was 
this — ^that  she  might  marry  some  great,  rich  man, 
and  so  release  us  from  want  and  privation ;  for,  of 
course,  my  home  would  always  be  with  her ! 

Gabrielle  looked  gravely  on  my  upturned  ftice  as 
I  knelt  beside  her,  and  confided  this  **  new  plan." 

'*  Ruth,"  she  said,  **  you  are  a  wise  and  a  sin- 
gular child,  and  you  deserve  to  be  trusted.  I  mean 
to  become  a  rich  man's  wife  if  I  have  the  opportu- 
nity ;  but  how  it  is  to  be  brought  about,  your  good 
book,  perhaps,  may  tell." 

'*  Oh,  darling !"  I  cried,  '*  do  not  smile  so  scorn- 
fully when  you  speak  of  that  blessed,  dear  book ;  it 
would  comfort  and  lead  you,  indeed  it  would,  if 
you  would  but  open  and  read  its  pages." 

•*  Well,  well.  Parson  Ruth,"  she  cried,  laugh- 
ing, "  that  will  do.  When  the  rich  man  comes 
down  from  the  clouds  to  make  me  his  bride,  1 
promise  you  I  '11  have  a  book  bound  in  gold  like 
that ;  and  you  shali  be  educated,  my  darling  Ruth, 
as  the  daughters  of  the  De  Courcys  ought  to  be, 
and  you  shall  forget  that  we  have  no  fkther,  no 
mother." 

"  Forget  our  father?"  said  I.  «*  Never,  never !" 

Gabrielle  was  terribly  shaken  and  agitated  ;  lit- 
tle more  than  a  child  in  years,  injustice  and  sorrow 
had  taught  her  the  emotions  of  age,  yet  she  was  a 
guileless  child  in  the  world's  ways,  as  events  soon 
proved. 

We  used  to  ramble  out  into  the  adjacent  mead- 
ows, and  doubtless  our  roaminffs  would  have  ex- 
tended far  and  wide,  had  not  my  lameness  precluded 
much  walking,  and  Gabrielle  never  had  a  thought 
of  leaving  me.  So  we  were  contented  to  saunter 
by  a  shimng  stream  that  meanderedamid  the  riob 
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pasture-land  near  onr  home ;  this  stream  was  fire- 
qnented  by  those  fortunate  anglers  only  who  obtained 
permission  from  the  lady  of  the  manor  to  fish  in 
It,  and  this  permit  was  not  lavishly  bestowed,  conse- 
quently our  fitvorite  haunt  was  usually  a  solitary 
one.  But  soon  after  Grabrielle  had  completed  her 
sixteenth  year  we  noted  a  sickly  youth,  who  patient- 
ly pursued  his  quiet  sport  by  the  hour  together,  and 
never  looked  round  as  we  passed  and  repassed  him. 
Some  triflinff  **  chance"  (as  it  is  called)  led  to  his 
thanking  Gabrielle  for  assisting  to  disentangle  his 
line,  which  had  caught  amid  3ie  willow  branches 
oveihangiog  the  water ;  the  same  '*  chance"  caused 
him  to  observe  bis  beautiful  assistant,  and  I  saw 
Ms  start  of  surprise  and  admiration.  He  was  a 
silly-loc^ng  lad,  we  thought,  dressed  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  behaving  as  one ;  and  he  was  never 
absent  now  from  the  meadows  when  we  were  there. 
He  always  bowed,  and  often  addressed  some  pass- 
ing observation  to  us,  but  timidly  and  respectfully, 
for  Gabrielle  was  a  girl  to  command  both  homage 
and  respect.  She  pitied  the  lonely,  pale  young 
man,  who  seemed  so  pleased  to  find  any  one  to 
speak  to,  and  exhibited  such  extraordinary  patience 
and  perseverance,  for  he  never  caught  a  nsh  that 
we  saw.  Through  the  medium  of  a  gossip  of 
Nelly,  who  was  kitchen-maid  at  the  principal  inn, 
we  ascertained  that  our  new  acquaintance  was  stay- 
ing there  for  his  health's  benefit,  and  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  angling ;  that  his  name  was  Erminstoun, 
only  son  of  the  rich  Mr.  Erminstoun,  hanker,  of 

T .    Nelly's  gossip  had  a  sister  who  lived  at 

Eirminstoun  Hall,  so  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
correctness  of  the  information,  both  as  regarded 
Mr.  Thomas  Erminstoun 's  identity,  and  the  enor- 
mous wealth  of  which  it  was  si^d  his  ftither  was 
possessed.  The  informant  added,  that  poor  Mr. 
Thomas  was  a  Ueile  soft,  maybe,  but  the  idol  of  his 
parent ;  and  that  he  squandered  '*  money  like  noth- 
ing," **  being  a  generous,  open-handed,  good  young 
gentleman." 

I  observed  a  great  change  in  Ghibrielle's  manner, 
after  hearing  this,  towards  her  admirei^— fbr  so  he 
must  be  termed — as  admiration  was  so  evident  in 
each  word  and  look  ;  by  and  by  Grabrielle  went  out 
alone— there  was  no  one  to  question  or  rebuke  her ; 
and  in  six  weeks  from  the  day  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Erminstoun  first  saw  her  she  became  his  wife. 
Tes,  startling  as  it  appears,  it  all  seemed  very  nat- 
ural and  simple  of  accomplishment  then ;  early  one 
brilliant  summer  morning,  Gabrielle  woke  me,  and 
bade  me  rise  directly,  as  she  wished  to  confide  some- 
thing of  great  importance,  which  was  about  to  take 
place  in  a  few  hours.  Pale,  but  compoeed,  she  pro- 
eeeded  to  array  henelf  and  me  in  plain  white  robes 
and  straw  bonnets;  new,  and  purely  white,  yet 
perfectly  simple  and  inexpensive,  though  far  better 
than  the  habiliments  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
wear.  G^rielle  took  them  from  a  box,  which 
must  have  oome  when  I  was  sleeping ;  and  when 
our  toilet  was  completed,  I  compart  her  in  my 
6wn  mind  to  one  of  those  young  maidens  whom  I 
had  seen  in  the  church  when  baiub  of  ftiir  creatures 
were  assembled  fbr  confirmation.  She  looked  not 
like  a  bride — there  was  no  blnshinff,  no  trembling ; 
bat  a  calm  sdl^poaeessioo,  and  determination  of 
purpose,  which  awed  me. 
-  "  My  wise  little  sisteir  Rudi,"  she  said,  <*  I  am 
going  to  be  married  this  morning  to  Mr.  Thomas 

Erminstoun,  at church.    You  are  my  brides- 

BBaid,  and  the  clerk  gives  roe  away.  I  shall  not 
eome  back  here  any  more,  lor  a  chaise  and  four 
waits  in  Yanow  Wood  to  coavey  as  away  direetlj 


after  our  marriage.  Yon  will  come  home,  darfiag, 
and  take  off  your  marriage  apparel  to  appear  before 
him ;  and  as  I  do  not  often  dine  with  hmi,  and  be 
never  asks  for  me,  I  shall  not  be  missed.  So  say 
nothing — Nelly's  tongue  is  tied — fear  not  her.  B^ 
patient,  beloved  one,  till  you  hear  from  me ;  bright 
days  are  coming,  Ruth,  and  we  do  not  part  for 
lone." 

Here  she  wejit,  oh,  so  bitterly,  I  thought  she 
would  die.  Amazed  and  trembling,  I  ventured  to 
ask  if  she  loved  Mr.  Thomas  Eiminstoun  better 
than  me,  for  jealousy  rankled,  and  at  fourteen  I 
knew  nothing  of  love. 

''Love  A^/"  she  cried  vehemently,  clawing 
her  hands  wildly ;  '*  I  love  only  you  on  earth,  my 
Ruth,  niy  sister.  He  is  a  fool ;  and  I  marry  him 
to  save  you  and  myself  from  degradation  and  mis- 
ery. He  buys  me  with  his  w^th.  I  am  little 
more  than  sixteen" — she  hung  down  her  lovely 
head,  poor  thing—"  but  I  am  old  in  sorrow ;  I  am 
hardened  in  sin,  for  I  am  about  to  commit  a  great 
sin.  I  vow  to  love,  virhere  I  despise;  to  obey, 
when  I  mean  to  rule ;  and  to  honor,  when  I  hold 
the  imbecile  youth  in  utter  contempt !" 

Vain  were  supplications  and  prayers  to  wait. 
Grabrielle  led  me  away  to  the  meadows,  where  a 
fly  was  in  waiting,  which  conveyed  us  to  the 
church.  I  saw  her  married ;  I  signed  something 
in  a  great  book ;  I  felt  her  warm  tears  and  em- 
braces, and  I  knew  that  Mr.  Thomaa  Elrminstoun 
kissed  me  too,  as  he  disappeared  with  Gabrielle, 
and  the  clerk  placed  me  in  the  fly  alone,  which  put 
me  down  in  the  same  place,  in  the  quiet  meadows 
by  the  shining  water.  I  sat  down  and  wept  till  I 
became  exhausted.  Was  this  all  a  dream?  Had 
Grabrielle  really  ffone!  My  child-sister  married! 
Become  rich  and  great!  But  I  treasured  her 
words,  hurried  home,  and  put  on  my  old  dark 
dress ;  and  Nelly  said  not  a  word.  Mr.  Thomas 
Erminstoun's  gold  had  secured  her  silence ;  and 
she  was  to  "  Imow  nothing,"  but  to  take  care  of 
me  for  the  present. 

Ere  my  father  retired  to  rest  that  night,  a  letter 
was  broosht  addressed  to  him.  I  never  knew  the 
contents,  but  it  was  from  Grabrielle  and  Gabrielle*s 
husband.  I  did  not  see  him  again  for  some  days, 
and  then  he  never  looked  at  me;  and  strange, 
strange  it  seemed,  Grabrielle  had  disappeared  like  a 
snow  wreath,  in  silence,  in  mystery;  and  I  ex- 
claimed in  agony — "  Was  there  ever  anything  like 
this  in  the  world  before!" 

•        •••••• 

My  &ther  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  po- 
sition of  the  young  man  whom  his  daughter  had 
gone  off  with,  and  also  of  the  legality  of  ueir  mar- 
riage ;  that  ascertained  satisfactorily,  he  sank  into 
the  same  hopeless  slothfulness  and  indolence  as 
heretofore,  -doaing  life  away,  and  considering  ho 
had  achieved  a  prodigious  labor  in  making  the 
necessary  inquiries. 

Very  soon  after  thia  I  had  my  first  letter^-doubly 
deat  and  interesting  because  it  was  from  Gabrielle. 
The  inn  servant  brought  it  under  pretext  of  visiting 
Nelly,  so  my  fkther  knew  nothing  about  it.  Ah, 
that  first  letter !  shall  I  ever  ferget  how  I  bathed 
it  with  my  tears,  and  covered  it  with  kisses!  It 
was  short,  and  merely  said  they  Were  in  lodffings 
for  the  present,  because  Mr.  Elrminstoon  had  not 
yet  forgiven  his  son ;  not  a  word  about  her  happi- 
ness ;  not  a  word  of  her  husband ;  but  she  coocluded 
by  saying,  "  that  very  soon  she  hoped  to  send  foi 
her  darling  Ruth — never  to  be  parted  more." 

I  know  that  my  goardiaa  aog^  whii^iad  th» 
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thoQghts  that  now  came  into  my  haad  as  I  read  and 
pondered;  because  I  had  prayed  to  be  led  as  a 
sheep  by  the  shepherd,  being  but  a  simple,  weakly 
child.  I  determmed  on  two  things — ^to  show  the 
letter  I  had  received  from  Grabrielle  to  my  father, 
for  conscience  loudly  whispered  concealment  was 
wrong ;  and  never  to  quit  him,  because  the  time 
might  come  when  he,  perhaps,  would  require,  or 
be  glad  of  my  attendance.  I  felt  quite  happy  aifler 
forming  these  resolutions  on  my  knees;  and  I 
wrote  to  Gabrielle  telling  her  of  them.  I  know  not 
if  my  father  observed  what  I  said,  but  he  took  no 
notice,  for  he  was  half  asleep  and  smoking  ;  so  I 
left  the  letter  beside  him,  as  I  ever  did  afterwards, 
for  I  often  heard  from  my  beloved  sister ;  and  oh  ! 
but  it  tms  hard  to  resbt  her  entreaties  that  I  would 
come  to  her — that  it  was  for  my  sake  as  well  as 
her  own  she  had  taken  so  bold  a  step ;  and  that 
now  she  had  a  pleasant  home  for  me,  and  I  refused. 
It  was  hard  to  refuse  ;  but  God  was  with  me,  or  I 
never  could  have  had  strength  of  myself  to  perse- 
vere in  duty,  and  "  deny  myself,^*  When  Grabrielle 
found  arguments  and  entreaties  vain,  she  gave  way 
to  bursts  of  anguish  that  nearly  overcame  me ;  but 
when  **  I  was  weak,  then  I  was  strong,*'  and  I 
clasped  my  precious  Bible,  and  told  her  f  dared  not 
leave  my  fiither. 

Then  came  presents  of  books,  and  all  kinds  of 
beautiful  and  useful  things,  to  add  to  my  comfort 
or  improvement.  Gabrielle  told  me  they  were 
settled  in  a  pretty  cottage  near  the  Hall,  and  that 
Mr.  Erminstoun  had  forgiven  his  son.  Mr.  £i^ 
minstoun  was  a  widower,  and  had  &ve  daughters 
by  a  former  marriage— Crabrielle's  husband  being 
the  only  child  of  his  second  union ;  the  Misses 
Erminstoun  were  all  flourishing  in  single  blessed- 
ness, and  were  known  throughout  the  country-side 
as  the  '*  proud  Miss  Erminstouns."  These  ladies 
were  tall,  and  what  some  folks  call  **  dashing 
women ;"  wearing  high  feathers,  bright  colors, 
and  riding  hither  and  Uiither  in  showy  equipages, 
or  going  to  church  on  the  Sabbath  with  a  footman 
following  their  solemn  and  majestic  anproach  to  the 
house  of  prayer,  carrying  the  richly-emblazoned 
books  of  these  "  miserable  sinners.'' 

How  I  pined  to  hear  from  Grabrielle  that  she  was 
happy,  and  cherished  by  her  new  connections  ;  that 
she  was  humbled  also,  in  some  measure— abashed 
at  the  bold  step  she  had  taken.  So  young — so  fair 
—so  determined.  I  trembled,  girl  as  I  was,  when 
I  thought  that  God*s  wrath  might  fall  on  her  dear 
head,  and  chasten  her  rebellious  spirit. 

Six  months  subsequent  to  Gabrielle's  departure 
our  father  died,  after  but  a  few  days  severe  suffer- 
inB^  Dyin^,  he  took  my  hand  and  murmured — 
"Good  child !"  and  those  precious  words  fell  as  a 
blessing  on  my  soul ;  and  I  know  he  listened  to  the 
prayers  which  God  put  into  my  heart  to  make  for 
•  his  departing  spirit.  I  mourned  for  the  dead,  be- 
cause he  was  my  father  and  I  his  child. 

•        •••••• 

Nelly  accompanied  me  to  my  sister's  home ;  and 
fiiiryland  seemed  opening  to  my  view  when  I  em- 
braced Grabrielle  once  more.  What  a  pleasant 
home  it  was ! — a  cottage,  not  much  larger  than  the 
one  I  had  lefV—but  how  different !  Elegance  and 
comfort  were  combined ;  and  when  I  saw  the  rare 
exotics  in  the  tasteful  conservatory  I  remembered 
the  roses  in  our  wilderness.  Ah,  I  doubt  if  we 
ever  valued  flowers  as  we  did  those  precious  dewy 
buds.  Wood  End  Cottage  stood  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  commanding  a  fair  prospect  of  sylvan  quietude ; 
4^  old  parsonage  was  adjacent,  inhabited  by  a 


bachelor  curate,  ''poor  and  pious,"  the  church 
tower  peeping  forth  from  a  clump  of  trees.  The 
peal  ol  soft  t^lls  in  that  mouldering  tower  seemed 
to  me  like  unearthly  music ;  my  heart  thrilled  as  I 
heard  their  singular,  melancholy  chime.  There 
were  fine  monuments  within  the  church,  and  it  had 
a  superb  painted  window,  on  which  the  sun  always 
cast  its  last  fleams  during  the  hours  of  summer- 
evening  service. 

My  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Thomas  Erminstoun, 
was  paler  and  thinner  than  when  I  had  seen  him 
last,  and  I  was  shocked  and  alarmed  at  his  appear- 
ance. His  love  for  Gabrielle  amounted  to  idolatry ; 
and  for  her  sake  he  loved  and  cherished  me.  She 
was  colder  and  haughtier  in  manner  than  ever,  re? 
ceiving  passively  all  the  devoted  tenderness  lavished 
by  her  husband.  This  pained  me  sadly ;  for  though 
he  was  assuredly  simple,  there  was  an  earnest 
truthfulness  and  kindliness  about  him,  which  woe 
on  the  affections  amazingly.  He  would  speak  to 
me  of  Gabrielle  by  the  hour  together,  with  ever- 
increasinff  delight ;  we  both  marvelled  at  her  sur- 
passing beauty,  which  each  week  became  more 
anfirelic  and  pure  in  character. 

On  me  alone  all  my  sister's  caresses  were  be- 
stowed ;  all  the  pent-up  love  of  a  passionate  nature 
found  vent  in  my  arms,  which  were  twined  around 
her  with  strange  enthusiastic  love ;  therefore  it  waa 
her  faults  occasioned  me  such  agony — for  I  could 
not  but  see  them — and  I  alone,  of  all  the  world, 
knew  her  noble  nature — ^knew  what  she  "  might 
have  been."  I  told  her  that  I  expected  to  have 
found  her  cheerful  now  she  had  a  happy  home  of 
her  own. 

"Happy!  cheerful!"  she  cried,  sadly.  "A 
childhood  such  as  mine  was  flings  dark  shadows 
over  all  futurity,  Ruth." 

"  Oh  speak  not  so,  beloved !"  I  replied ;  "  have 
you  not  a  good  husband,  your  error  mercifully 
forgiven!  are  you  not  surrounded  by  blessings?" 

"  And  dependent,"  she  answered,  bitterly. 

"  But  dependent  on  your  husband,  as  the  Bible 
says  every  woman  should  be." 

"  And  my  husband  is  utterly  dependent  on  his 
father,  Ruth ;  he  has  neither  ability  nor  health  to 
help  himself,  and  on  his  father  he  depends  for  our 
bread.  I  have  but  exchanged  one  bondage  for 
another ;  and  all  my  hope  is  now  centred  in  you, 
dearest,  to  educate  you — to  render  you  independent 
of  this  cold,  hard  worldJ' 

•*  Why,  Grabrielle,"  isaid,  "  you  are  not  seven- 
teen yet — it  is  not  too  late,  is  it,  for  you  also  to  be 
educated?" 

"Too  late,  too  late,"  answered  Gabrielle, 
mournfully.  "  Listen,  wise  Ruth,  I  shall  be  a 
mother  soon  ;  and  to  my  child,  if  it  is  spared,  and 
to  you,  I  devote  myself.  You  have  seen  the  Misses 
Erminstoun — you  have  seen  vulgarity,  insolence, 
and  absurd  pretension ;  they  have  taunted  me  with 
my  ignorance,  and  I  will  not  change  it  now.  The 
blood  of  the  De  Courcys  and  O'Briens  has  made  me 
a  lady ;  and  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  cannot 
make  them  so.  No,  Ruth,  I  will  remain  in  igno- 
rance, and  yet  tower  above  them,  high  as  the  clouds 
above  the  dull  earth,  in  innate  superiority  and 
power  of  mind!" 

"  Oh,  my  sister,"  I  urged  timidly,  "  it  is  not 
well  to  think  highly  of  one's  self—the  dible  teaches 
not  so." 

"Ruth!  Ruth!"  she  exclaimed,  impatiently. 
"  it  is  not  that  I  think  highly  of  myself,  as  you  well 
know  ;  you  well  know  with  what  anguish  I  have 
deplored  our  wants ;  it  is  pretension  1  despise,  and 
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nse  above ;  talent,  and  learning,  and  Yirtoe,  and 
^lobleness,  that  I  revere,  and  could  worahip  !*' 

*•  But,  beloved,'*  1  urged,  **  people  may  be  very 
cind  and  good,  without  being  so  mighty  clever." 

'*  The  Erminatouna  female  are  not  kind,  are  not 
good,"  she  haughtily  replied  ;  "  the  Erminstouns 
male  are  foob !  Ruth,  I  have  changed  one  bondage 
for  another,  and  the  aina  of  the  father  fall  on  the 
innocent  child.  I  have  changed  atarvation,  and 
cold,  and  degradation,  for  hateful  dependence  on 
Jie  vulgar  and  despised.  Woe  is  me,  woe  is  me ! 
[f  I  can  but  save  you,  my  sister,  and  make  you  in- 
deoendent,  1  can  bear  my  lot." 

My  education  commenced,  and  they  called- me  a 
*'  wiae  child ;"  every  one  was  kind  to  the  poor 
cripple,  even  the  *'  proud  Miss  Erminstouns,"  who 
cast  envious  and  disdainful  glances  on  mv  beautiful 
sister,  which  she  repaid  with  unutterable  scorn — 
silent,  but  sure.  On,  how  I  prayed  Gabrielle  to 
try  and  win  their  love ;  to  read  her  Bible,  and 
therein  find  that  "a  kind  word  turneth  away  wrath ;" 
but  Gabrielle  was  proud  aa  Lucifer,  and  liked  not 
to  read  of  humility  and  forbearance.  I  found  a 
zealous  friend  and  instructor  in  Mr.  Dacre,  the 
'*  poor,  pious  curate ;"  he  was  a  college  friend  of 
my  brother-in-law,  and  a  few  yeara  his  senior.  I 
felt  assured  that  Mr.  Dacre  thought  Mr.  Thomas' 
life  a  very  precarioua  one,  from  the  way  in  which 
he  spoke  to  him  on  religious  subjects,  and  the 
anxiety  he  evinced  as  to  his  spiritual  welfare.  Mr. 
Dacre  used  also  to  call  me  his  *'  wise  little  friend  ;" 
and  we  were  wont  to  speak  of  passages  in  the  book 
I  loved  best.  What  thought  I  of  him?  Why, 
sometimes  in  my  own  mind  I  would  compare  him 
to  an  apostIe---St.  Paul,  for  instance — sincere, 
learned,  and  inspired ;  but  then  St.  Paul  haunted 
my  day-dreams  as  a  reverend  gentleman  with  a 
beard  and  flowing  robes,  while  Mr.  Dacre  was 
young,  handsome,  and  excessively  neat  in  his  eccle- 
siastical coatume  and  appointments  generally.  Mr. 
Dacre  had  serious  dark  eyes — solemn  eyes  they 
were,  in  my  estimation,  but  the  very  aweetest smile 
in  the  world ;  and  one  of  the  Misses  Erminstoun 
seemed  to  think  so  too ;  but  people  said  that  the 
pious  young  minister  was  vowed  to  celibacy. 

There  was  also  another  freauent  viaitor  at  Ermin- 
stoun Hall,  who  not  seldom  found  his  way  to  Wood 
End  Cottaffe ;  and  thia  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  Lord  Treherne,  who  resided  at  Treheme  Ab- 
bey in  princely  magnificent^,  and  had  lately  become 
a  widower.  This  nobleman  waa  upwards  of  sixty, 
stately,  cold,  and  reserved  in  manner,  and  rarely 
warmed  into  a  smile,  except  in  contemplation  of 
woman's  beauty;  of  which,  indeed,  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer.  The  late  Lady  Treherne 
had  presented  her  lord  with  no  family ;  and  the 
disappointment  was  bitterly  felt  by  Lord  Treheme, 
who  most  ardently  desired  an  heir  to  succeed  to  his 
ancient  title  and  immense  possessions.  It  was 
rumored  abroad  that  the  eldest  Miss  Erminstoun 
was  likely  to  become  the  favored  lady  on  whom  his 
lordship's  second  choice  might  fall ;  she  was  still  a 
handsome  woman,  and  as  cold  and  haughty  as  Lord 
'  Treheme  himself ;  but,  notwithstanding  her  smiles 
and  encouragement,  the  ancient  cavalier  in  search 
of  a  bride  did  not  propose.  Nay,  on  the  contrary, 
he  evinced  considerable  interest  in  Mr.  Thomas 
Erminstoun 's  failing  health ;  he  was  the  poor  young 

gentleman's  god-faUier,  and  it  seemed  not  improba- 
te  that,  in  the  event  of  his  lordship  dying  childless, 
his  godson  might  inherit  a  desirable  fortune.  Rare 
fruita  and  flowers  arrived  in  profusion  from  the 
Abbey ;  and  my  lord  showed  great  interest  in  my 


progress,  while  Grabrielle  treated  him  with  far  more 
fre^om  than  she  did  any  one  else,  and  seemed 
pleased  and  gratified  by  his  fatherly  attentions. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  Gabrielle  became 
the  mother  of  as  lovely  a  babe  as  ever  entered  this 
world  of  woe  ;  and  it  was  a  fair  and  touching  sight 
to  behold  the  young  mother  caressing  her  infant 
daughter.  I  have  often  wondered  that  I  felt  no 
pangs  of  jealousy,  for  the  beauteous  stranger  more 
than  divided  my  sister's  love  for  me — she  engaged 
it  nearly  all ;  and  there  was  something  fearful  and 
sublime  in  the  exceeding  idolatry  of  Gabrielle  for 
her  sweet  baby.  Self  was  immolated  altogether ; 
and  when  she  hung  over  the  baby's  couch  each 
night,  watching  its  happy,  peaceful  slum^rs,  it 
was  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  twain  was  the 
more  beautiful.  Ilepose  marked  the  countenance 
of  each — Gabrielle's  was  imbued  with  the  heavenly 
repose  of  parental  love. 

In  less  than  twelve  months  afler  its  birth,  that 
poor  baby  waa  fatherless.  I  had  anticipated  and 
foreseen  this  calamity;  and  Gabrielle  conducted 
herself,  as  I  believed  she  would,  without  hypocrisy, 
but  with  serious  propriety.  Sad  scenes  followed 
this  solemn  event ;  the  Misses  Erminstoun  wished 
to  take  her  child  from  Gabrielle,  to  bring  it  up  at 
the  Hall.  Mr.  Erminstoun  urged  her  compliance, 
and  recommended  my  sister  to  seek  '*  a  situation" 
for  me,  as  '*  he  had  already  so  expensive  an  estab- 
lishment to  keep  up ;  and,  now  poor  Thomas  waa 
gone,  there  was  really  no  occasion  for  Wood  End 
Cottage  to  be  on  his  hands.  Gabrielle  must  find  a 
home  in  some  farm-house." 

All  this  came  about  in  a  few  months,  from  one 
thing  to  another ;  and  tlie  young  widow,  who  had 
been  ever  hated  as  a  wife,  was  grudged  her  daily 
support  by  her  deceased  husband's  family.  "  Give 
up  her  child  1"  Gabrielle  only  laughed  when  they 
spoke  of  that ;  but  her  laugh  rin£s  in  my  ears  yet ! 
though  it  was  as  soft  and  musical  as  the  old  church 
bells. 

We  left  Wood  End  Cottage,  and  found  refuge  in 
a  retired  farm-house,  as  Mr.  Erminstoun  propceed ; 
but  we  were  together ;  and  there  were  many  who 
cried  *'  shame"  on  the  rich  banker,  for  thus  castinff 
off  his  daughter-in-law  and  his  grandchild.  SmaU 
was  the  pittance  he  allowed  for  our  subsistence ; 
and  the  Misses  Erminstoun  never  noticed  Gabrielle 
on  her  refusal  to  part  with  the  child.  **  She  was 
not  fit,"  they  bruited  about,  **  to  bring  up  their 
poor  brother's  daughter.  She  was  ignorant,  un- 
educated, and  unamiable,  besides  being  basely  un- 
grateful for  kindness  lavished  ;  she  had  a  cold 
heart  and  repellant  manner,  which  had  steeled  their 
sympathies  towards  her."  They  thought  them- 
selves ill-used  at  Erminstoun  Hall ;  and  the  five 
Misses  Erminstoun  regarded  Gabrielle  and  her 
poor  little  daughter  as  mere  interlopers,  who  were 
robbing  them  of  their  father's  money. 

WeU  might  Gabrielle  say — **  I  have  changed  one 
bondage  for  another !"  but  I  never  heard  her  repeat 
that  now.  She  was  silent,  even  to  me.  No  mur- 
mur escaped  her  lips  ;  and  what  she  felt  or  suflfered 
I  knew  not.  Little  Ella  was  a  pale  flower,  like 
her  mother ;  but  as  similar  to  the  parent  rose  as  an 
openinff  rosebud. 

"What  could  I  do!"  were  the  words  I  was 
continually  repeating  to  myself.  **  I  must  not  be 
an  added  burden  to  Mr.  Erminstoun.  I  have 
alread]^  profited  by  my  sister's  union  with  his  son, 
by  having  gratefully  received  instruction  in  various 
branches  of  learning,  and  can  I  not  do  something 
for  myself!"    What  this  someUunfwtB  to  be,i 
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6oii1d  not  define.  M7  lameness  prednded  active 
employment,  and  I  was  too  youDg*  to  become  a 
**  companion  J*  I  confided  my  thoughts  and  wishes 
to  Mr.  Dacre,  who  often  visited  us,  speaking  words 
of  balm  and  consolation  to  the  afflicted.  G^brieile 
listened  to  his  words,  as  she  never  had  done  to 
mine ;  and  he  could  reprove,  admonish,  exhort,  or 
cheer,  when  all  human  hope  seemed  deserting  us. 
For  where  were  we  to  look  for  a  shelter,  should  it 
please  Mr.  Erminstoun  to  withdraw  his  allowance, 
to  force  Gabrielle  to  abandon  her  child  to  save  it 
firom  want  t  I  verily  believe,  had  it  not  been  for 
that  precious  babe,  ^e  would  have  begged  her 
bread,  and  sufl^ered  me  to  do  so,  rather  than  be 
dependent  on  the  soantily-doled-out  bounty  of  Mr. 
Erminstoun. 

During  the  twelve  months  that  elapsed  after  her 
husband's  death  there  was  a  "  great  calm"  over 
Gabrielle— a  tranquillity,  like  that  exhibited  by  an 
individual  walking  in  sleep.  I  had  expected  de- 
spair and  passion  when  her  lofty  spirit  was  thus 
trampled  to  the  dust;  but  no,  as  I  have  said,  she 
was  strangely  tranquil — strangely  silent.  There 
was  no  resignation — that  is  quite  another  thing; 
and,  except  when  my  sister  listened  to  Mr.  Dacre, 
she  never  read  her  Bible,  or  suffered  me  to  read  it 
to  her ;  but  his  deep,  ftill,  rich  voice,  inexpressibly 
touching  and  sweet  in  all  its  modulations,  ever  won 
her  wrapt  undivided  attention.  She  attended  the 
ehnrch  where  he  officiated;  and  though  the  Ei^ 
miostouns  had  a  sumptuously-decorated  pew  there, 
it  was  not  to  that  the  young  widow  resorted ;  she 
sat  amid  the  poor  in  the  aule,  beneath  a  magoifi- 
eent  monument  of  the  Treherne  &mily,  where  the 
glorious  sunset  rays,  streaming  through  the  illumi- 
nated window,  fell  full  upon  her  clustering  golden 
hair  and  downcast  eyes.  There  was  nride  in  this, 
not  humility ;  and  Gabrielle  deceived  herself,  as, 
with  a  quiet  grace  peculiarly  her  own,  she  glided 
to  her  lowly  seat,  rejecting  Lord  Treheme's  prof- 
fered accommodation,  as  he  courteously  stood  with 
his  pew  door  open,  bowing  to  the  fair  creature  as 
if  she  had  been  a  queen.  The  &ve  Misses  Ermin- 
stoun knelt  on  their  velvet  cushions,  arrayed  in 
feathers  and  finery,  and  strong  in  riches  and  worid- 
ly  advantages ;  but  my  pale  sister,  in  her  coarsely- 
iashioned  mourning  garb,  seated  on  a  bench,  and 
kneeling  on  the  stone,  might  have  been  taken  for 
the  regal  lady,  and  they  her  plebeian  attendants. 

Spiteftil  glances  they  cast  towards  Grabrielle, 
many  a  time  and  oft,  when  my  Lord  Treherne  so 
pointedly  paid  his  respectful  devoirs;  and  there 
was  as  much  pride  and  haughtiness  in  Gabrielle's 
heart  as  in  theirs.  Poor  thing!  she  said  truly, 
that  *'  early  shadows  had  darkened  her  soul,"  and 
what  had  she  left  but  pride?  Not  an  iota  of 
woman's  besetting  littleness  had  my  sister— noble, 
generous,  self-denying,  devoted  where  she  loved  ; 
her  sweetness  had  been  poisoned,  nor  had  she 
•ought  that  fountain  of  living  water  which  alone 
can  purify  such  bitterness.  Gentle  in  manner, 
pure  m  heart,  affectionate  in  disposition,  Gabrielle's 
pride  wrought  her  misery.  Lord  Treherne  never 
came  in  person  to  our  humble  home — he  had  but 
ODoe  paid  his  respects  to  Gabrielle  since  her 
widowhood;  but  the  rarest  exotics  continued  to 
decorate  our  poor  room,  constantly  replenished 
fimn  Treherne  Abbey,  and  sent  with  his  lordship's 
card  by  a  confidential  domestic.  He  was  always 
at  church  now,  and  people  remarked  *'  how  pious 
my  lord  had  latterly  beoome."  I  was  far  too 
young  and  inexperienced  then  to  understand  or 
appreciate  this  delicacy  and  propriety  on  Lord  Tre- 


heme's  part.  But  Mr.  Dacre  understood  it ;  noi ' 
would  he  have  intruded  on  our  privacy,  save  in  his 
ministerial  capacity,  and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and 
assisting  me  m  the  studies  I  endeavored  to  pursue. 
There  was  a  '*  halo  of  sanctity"  around  Mr.  Dacre, 
which  effectually  precluded  any  approach  to  free- 
dom or  frivolous  conversation,  in  any  society 
wherein  he  might  be  placed.  He  gave  the  tone  to 
that  society,  and  the  ^y  and  dashing  Misses  Er- 
minstoun became  subdued  in  his  presence;  while 
Lord  Treherne,  with  excellent  taste,  not  only 
showed  the  outward  respect  due  to  Mr.  Dacre's 
sacred  and  high  office,  but  the  regard  which  his 
persona]  qualities  deserved. 

I  have  odea  looked  back  on  that  time  immediate- 
ly aftor  my  brother-in-law's  decease,  with  wonder 
at  our  serenity — nay,  almost  contentment  and  hap- 
piness ;  despite  the  anguish  and  humiliation  I  knew 
Gabrielle  must  endure,  her  smile  was  ever  beautiful 
and  sweet,  and  illumined  our  poor  home  with  the 
sunshine  of  heaven.  Our  baby  was,  I  think  I  may 
say,  almost  equally  dear  to  us  both — it  had  two 
mothers,  Gabrielle  said;  and  what  with  nursing 
the  darling  little  thing,  and  learning  my  lessons, 
and  Mr.  lucre's  visits,  time  fiew  rapidly. 

On  the  appearance  of  each  fresh  token  of  Lord 
Treheme's  remembrance,  I  observed  an  expression 
flit  across  my  sister's  face  which  I  could  not  define ; 
it  was  of  triumph  and  agony  combined,  and  she 
always  flew  to  her  bab^,  clasping  it  convulsively 
to  her  bosom,  and  whispering  words  of  strange 
import.  On  Mr.  Dacre's  expressive,  serious  coun- 
tenance, also,  I  noticed  passing  clouds,  as  Gabrielle 
bestowed  enthusiastic  admiration  on  the  superb 
exotics.  Why  this  was  I  could  by  no  means 
satisfactorily  decide,  as  Mr.  Dacre,  so  kind  and 
generous,  must  approve  the  disinterested  delicacy 
exhibited  by  Lord  Treherne,  in  his  offerings  to  the 
fatherless  and  widow.  But  the  disinterestedness 
of  my  lord's  attentions  was  a  myth  which  I  soon 
discarded ;  for  in  twelve  months  subsequent  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Efminstoun's  decease,  a  letter  from  Tre- 
herne Abbey  was  brought  to  Gabrielle,  sealed  with 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Trehemes,  and  signed 
by  the  present  representative  of  that  noble  race. 
We  were  seated  at  our  fireside,  busy  with  domestic 
needlework,  and  I  saw  Gabrielle's  hands  tremble 
as  she  opened  it,  while  that  strange,  wild  expres- 
sion of  triumph  and  pain  flitted  more  than  once 
over  her  face  as  she  perused  the  missive.  She 
silently  gave  it  to  me,  and  with  amazement  I  read 
its  contents— such  an  idea  had  never  once  entered 
my  simple  brain.  Lord  Treherne  made  Gabrielle 
an  ofl^r  of  his  hand  and  heart,  signifying  that  if  she 
would  graciously  incline  her  ear  to  his  suit,  a 
brilliant  destiny  awaited  her  infant  daughter — on 
whom,  and  on  its  lovely  mother,  the  most  munifi- 
cent settlements  should  be  made.  1  laughed  heart- 
ily as  I  read  his  lordship's  rhapsodies,  becoming  a 
youncT  lover ;  and  I  said,  returning  the  epistle  to 
Gabnelle,  **  What  a  pity,  dearest,  that  we  cannot 
have  such  a  noble  father  for  our  little  Ella!"  the 
possibility  of  Gabrielle's  marrying  a  man  of  nearly 
seventy  never  entered  into  my  ^culations  for  a 
moment.  Therefore  my  astonishment  viras  over- 
whelming when  she  seriously  answered — 

*<  Why  cannot  Lord  Treherne  be  a  father  to  my 
child,  Ruth!" 

"  Because,  dearest,  yon  could  not  marry  hinh^ 
he  is  so  old." 

**  But  I  mean  to  marry  him,  Ruth ;  oould  yoa 
doubt  it?  Could  I  have  lived  on  as  I  have  done 
without  prophetic  hope  to  sopportme?    Think 
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yeo,  if  Lord  Treherne  were  double  the  age,  I  would 
lefase  rank,  wealth,  and  power !  Oh,  Kuth,  were 
I  sdone  it  might  be  different!"  She  spoke  in  a 
tone  of  eappreseed  anguish  and  paeaionate  regret. 
<<  But  look  on  her,'*  pointing  to  the  sleeping  cherub, 
^'  for  her  sake  I  would  immolate  myself  on  any 
altar  of  sacrifice.  Her  fate  shall  be  a  brighter  one 
than  her  mother's — if  that  mother  has  power  to 
save  and  to  bless!     She  must  not  be  doomed  to 

girerty  or  dependenoe.  No,  no!  I  give  her  a 
ther  who  can  restore  in  her  the  ancient  glories  of 
our  race  ;  for  my  Ella  is  a  descendant  of  the  chiv- 
alrous O'Briens  and  the  noble  De  Ck)urcys." 

*'  And  of  the  Erminstouns  of  Erminstoun  Hall," 
I  gently  suggested,  for  Grabrielle  was  greatly  ex- 
oiled. 

**  Name  them  notj  Ruth ;  name  them  not,  if  you 
love  me.  To  change  their  hated  name,  what  would 
I  not  do!" 

Alas !  thought  I,  you  are  deceiving  yourself,  my 
poor  sister,  in  this  supposed  immolation  on  an  altar 
of  sacrifice ;  it  is  not  for  your  child's  sake  alone, 
though  you  fancy  so.  But  Blanche  Erminstoun 
will  be  disappointed,  revenge  obtained,  and  pride 
amply  mtified,  and  truly  "  the  heart  ia  deceitful 
above  tdl  things." 

Mr.  Dacre  entered  the  apartment  as  Gabrielle 
ceased  speaking,  for  we  had  not  heard  his  modest 
signal,  and  he  was  unannounced.  My  sister  colored 
to  the  very  temples  on  seeing  the  young  pastor,  and 
her  hands  trembled  in  the  vain  endMvor  to  fold 
Lord  Treheme's  letter,  which  at  length  she  in^- 
tiently  crushed  together.  I  heard  a  luilf«mothered 
hysterical  aob,  as,  with  a  faltering  voice,  ^e  bade 
our  guest  "  Good  evening."  Ah !  when  the  heart 
ia  aching  and  throbbing  with  agony,  concealed  and 
•uppresMd,  it  requires  heroic  self-command  to  de- 
aoend  to  the  common  places  of  this  workaday  world ; 
bat  women  early  learn  to  conceal  and  subdue  their 
feelings,  when  premature  sorrows  have  divided  them 
from  real  or  pretended  aympathies.  I  read  my  sis- 
ter's heart,  I  knew  her  secret,  and  I  inwkrdly  mur- 
mved,  **  Alas  for  woman's  love,  it  is  cast  aaide !" 
•  •  •  •  • 

My  sister's  marriage  with  Lord  Treheme  was  a 
■tneUy  private  one  (Grabrielle  had  stipulated  for 
this) ;  his  lordship's  chaplain  performed  the  cere- 
BBony.  My  thoughts  reverted  to  Grabrielle's  first 
marriage,  when  the  clerk  save  her  away  and  she 
was  clad  in  muslin ;  now  she  was  arrayed  in  satin 
ml  glittering  with  gems,  and  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
an  old  firiead  of  the  bridegroom,  gave  her  lily  hand 
at  the  altar  to  her  noble  lover.  Twioe  ahe  was 
finswom ;  but  the  desecration  to  her  soul  waa  not 
m  great  on  the  first  aa  on  the  present  oooaaion,  for 
then  her  heart  was  still  her  own ;  while  now,  alas 
for  woman's  love,  it  waa  cast  aside ! 

Li  a  few  weeks  after  the  marriage  we  all  de- 
pjarted  for  the  continent,  where  we  remained  for  the 
■ix  following  yous,  Gabrielle  and  myself  receiving 
iostructioBS  m  every  accomplishment  suitable  to  our 
position.  It  was  charming  to  witness  with  what 
eelerity  my  beautiful  sister  acquired  everything  ahe 
undertook,  for  ahe  waa  as  anxioua  as  her  lord  to 
adorn  the  high  station  to  which  akte  now  belonged. 
Wherever  we  went  the  fame  of  Lady  Treherne's 
beanty  went  with  ua,  while  her  fascination  of  man- 
ner and  highbred  elegance  perfectly  satisfied  her 
fiM*idioiis  huabaod  that  he  had  made  a  wise  and 
prudent  choice.  There  was  one  drawback  to  hia 
tsrdship's  perfoet  oootentment,  and  this  was  the 
abseDoe  of  the  mnoh*wished-for  heir,  for  Grabridle 
ywaeated  no  efaildrea  to  hex  husband;  and  our 


little  Ella,  a  fiury  child  of  brilliant  gifb,  and  almost 
superhuman  loveliness,  became  as  necessary  to  Lord 
Treheme's  happiness  as  she  was  to  her  doting 
mother's.  It  was  settled,  ere  we  returned  to  Eng- 
land, that  Ella  was  to  drop  the  name  of  Erminstoun, 
and,  aa  Lord  Treheme's  acknowledged  heiresa, 
legal  forms  were  to  be  immediately  adopted  ia 
Older  to  ratify  the  change  of  nanx>  to  that  of  the 
family  appellation  of  the  Trehemes. 

With  a  murmur  of  grateful  feeling  I  saw  Gabri- 
elle kneel  beside  her  aged  husband,  and  thank  him 
fondly  for  this  proof  of  regard ;  triumph  sparkled  ia 
her  eyes,  and  Lord  Treheme  laid  his  hand  on  her 
fair  head,  blessing  her  as  he  did  so.  She  had  oiado 
him  a  good  wife,  in  every  sense  of  the  term  ;  he 
never  for^t  that  her  blood  equalled  his  own. 
But  Gabnelle  did,  for  that  very  reason  ;  her  grat- 
itude made  her  humble  towards  him,  because  he 
was  humble  towards  her ;  nor  did  Lord  Treheme 
ever  cease  to  think  that  Gabrielle  had  oonferxed  a 
favor  in  marrying  him. 

A  succession  ot  fUes  and  entertainments  were 
given  at  Treheme  Abbey  after  our  return,  aodl 
Gabrielle  was  the  star  on  whom  all  gaaed  with  de- 
lighted  admiration.  All  the  oountry  fomilies  flocked 
to  pay  their  homage,  but  the  Ekminstouns  oaoM  not 
until  Lady  Treheme  extended  a  hand  of  welcome 
to  her  first  husband's  family ;  she  was  too  exalted, 
both  in  atation  and  mind,  to  cherish  the  pitiful  re- 
membraaces  of  their  former  unkindness.  There  were 
bat  two  Misses  Erminstoun  new,  the  others  were 
well  married  (according  to  the  wodd's  notion,  that 
is) ;  and  the  youngest,  who  had  not  given  up  hopea 
01  yet  beooming  Mrs.  Dacre,  had  transformed  her- 
self into  a  nun-like  damsel,  something  between  a 
Sister  of  Charity  and  a  Quakereea  in  exterior: 
perhaps  Bilr.  Dacre  read  the  interior  too  well,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  lady'a  assiduous  visits  to  the 
poor,  and  attendaaee  on  the  chatity-schools,  sad 
regular  load  devotions  at  church,  Mr.  Dacre  re- 
mained obdurate  and  wedded  to  celibacy.  It  might 
be  that  he  disapproved  of  the  marriage  of  the 
cleray,  but  I  think  He  was  at  one  time  vulnerable 
on  t£it  point. 

How  deliffhted  I  was  to  see  him  once  more,  to 
hear  him  call  me  his  "  wise  little  firiead,"  with  hie 
■former  sweet  smile  and  afifectionate  maaoer !  Six 
years  had  chanj^  him— he  looked  rather  oarewora, 
and  well  he  miffht,  for  he  was  a  true  worker  in  the 
Lord'a  vineyard.  Nor  was  his  mission  confined  to 
the  poor ;  the  rich  and  aoble  also  felt  has  iufluenee. 
Lord  and  Lady  Treheme  areeted  him  aa  an  old  and 
valued  firiend ;  nor  could  I  detect  the  slightest 
agitation  in  Gabrielle's  manner,  and  my  former 
suspicions  almost  foded  away.  She  brought  our  foir 
Ella  to  welcome  "papa  and  mamma's  fiiend"  to 
Treheme;  and  E^la,  with  her  winning,  gentle 
waya,  soon  made  Mr.  Dacre  understand  that  she 
loved  him  very  much  indeed :  she  was  a  holy  child, 
and  the  principal  joy  of  her  innocent  life  was  to 
hear  me  tell  her  those  stones  in  which  I  used  to 
take  delight  in  my  early  days— how  contrasted  to 
hers !  She  would  sing  her  pretty  hyoms,  seated 
on  a  low  footstool  at  Lord  Treheme's  feet ;  and  the 
sutely  nobleoian,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  osed  to 
exclaim  with  pathos, — 

**  Sister  Ruth,  sister  Rath,  my  heart  misaives 
me ;  the  angels  surely  will  take  thia  child  to  tbaaat 
selves,  and  leave  ua  desolate."  • 

Mr.  Dacre  came  aot  freqaeatly  to  Trebena, 
but  he  waa  a  quick  obeerver,  and  he  saw  we  had 
act  up  an  idol  for  ouraelvea  ia  thia  child ;  ha  oaa* 
tioned  ua^  bat  Gabrielle  ahivaaed— yesi  ikimr^ 
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With  dismay,  at  the  bare  suggestkm  he  hinted 
that  God  was  a  **  jealous  GSkI,"  and  permitted  no 
idolatrous  worship  to  pass  unreproved. 

Poor  young  mother,  how  can  I  relate  the  scenes 
I  lived  to  witness ! 

Ella  died,  aged  ten  years.  The  mother  sat  by 
her  coffin  four  days  and  nights,  speechless  and  still; 
we  dared  not  attempt  to  remoTe  her ;  there  was  an 
alarming  expression  in  her  eyes,  if  we  did,  that  made 
the  memcal  men  uncertain  how  to  act.  She  had 
tasted  no  food  since  the  child  died ;  she  was  hopeful 
to  the  last :  it  was  impossible,  she  said,  that  her 
child  could  die ;  her  faculties  could  not  comprehend 
the  immensity  of  the  anguish  in  store  for  her.  So 
there  she  sat  like  stone— cold,  and  silent,  and  wan, 
as  the  effigy  she  watched.  Who  dared  to  awaken 
the  mother  t 

Mr.  Dacre  undertook  the  awful  task,  but  it  was 
almost  too  much  for  his  tender,  sympathising  heart ; 
nerved  by  strength  from  above,  he  came  to  us — for 
I  never  left  my  sister — and  we  three  weze  alone 
with  the  dead. 

It  harrows  my  soul  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  and 
it  seemed  cruel  to  awaken  the  benumbed  mother  to 
reality  and  life  again,  but  it  was  done ;  and  then 
words  were  spoken  hi  too  solemn  and  sacred  to 
repeat  here,  and  hearts  were  opened  that  otherwise 
might  have  remained  sealed  tili  the  judgmenlnlay. 
Gabrielle,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  knew  h^- 
self  as  she  was;  and,  prostrate  beside  her  d^ 
child,  cried,  **  I  have  deserved  thy  chastening  rod, 
for  thou  art  the  Lord,  and  I  thy  creature ;  deal  with 
me  as  thou  seest  best. "  Pride  abased ,  hope  crushed, 
heart  contrite  and  broken,  never,  never  had  Gabri- 
elle been  so  dear  to  me ;  and  during  many  weeks 
that  I  watched  beside  her  couch,  as  she  fluctuated 
betwixt  life  and  death,  I  knew  that  she  was  an 
altered  being,  and  that  this  bitter  affliction  had  not 
hem  sent  in  vain.  She  came  gently  home  to  God, 
and  humbly  knelt  a  suppliant  at  the  mercy  throne, 
forever  crymg, — 

*'  Thou  art  vnsest !  Thou  art  best !  Thou  alone 
knowest  what  is  good  for  us !   Thy  will  be  done !" 

The  blote  had  fallen  heavily  on  Lord  Treheme, 
but  for  two  years  my  sister  lived  to  bless  and  com- 
fort'him;  then  it  became  evident  to  all  that  the 
mother  was  about  to  rejoin  her  child  in  the  mansions 
of  the  blest.  She  expressed  a  wish  that  Mr.  Dacre 
should  read  the  funeral  service  over  her,  and  he 
administered  the  last  blessed  consolations  to  her 
d^arting  spirit ;  no  remnants  of  mortal  weakness 
lurked  in  his  heart  as  he  stood  beside  the  dying, 
ht  he  knew  that  in  this  world  they  were  as  pil- 
grims and  strangers,  but  in  that  to  which  Gid)rielle 


was  hastening  they  would  be  reunited  in  glory-^ 
no  more  partings,  no  more  tears.  She  died  calmly, 
with  her  hands  clasped  in  Lord  Treheme's  and 
mine ;  while  Mr.  Dacre  knelt  absorbed  in  prayer 
she  passed  away,  and  we  looked  on  each  other  io 
speeehless  sorrow,  and  then  on  what  had  been  my 
yonng  and  beaotifliil  sister. 

Of  my  own  deep  grief  and  lacerated  heart  I  will 
not  spcAk;  Lord  Treherne  required  all  my  eaie 
and  attention,  nor  would  he  hear  of  my  quitting 
him— indeed,  he  could  scarcely  bear  me  to  be  out 
of  his  sight;  the  heavy  infirmities  of  advanced 
years  had  suddenly  increased  since  his  douUe 
bereavement,  and  I  folt  very  grateful  that  to  my 
humble  effiirts  he  owed  any  glimpse  of  sunshin«w 
He  was  a  severe  bodily  suflerer  for  many  years» 
but  affliction  vras  not  sent  in  vain,  for  Lord  Tre- 
heme became  perfectly  prepared  for  the  awful 
change  awaiting  him,  trusting  in  His  merits 
alone.  Those  were  blessed  hours  when  Mr.  Dacre 
spoke  to  him  of  the  dear  departed,  who  had  only^ 
journeyed  on  before—^  Grod's  ws^  in  bringing  n* 
to  Himself,  chastening  pride  and  self-^reliance,  and 
tolerating  no  idol  worship.  Lord  Treheme,  with 
lavish  generosity,  made  an  ample  provision  for  his 
*'  wise  little  Ruth,''  as  he  ever  smilingly  called  me 
to  the  last.  He  died  peacefully,  aini  the  abbey, 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  distant  branch  of  iho 
Treheme  family. 

Wood  End  Cottage  was  vacant,  and  I  psrehased 
it ;  and,  assisted  by  Mr.  Dacre  in  the  lalx>r  of  love 
for  our  blessed  Master,  life  has  not  passed  idly,  and, 
I  hnmbly  trust,  not  entirely  without  being  of  use 
in  my  generation.  Previous  to  his  decease.  Lord 
Treherne  caused  a  splendid  monument  to  be  erected 
in  Wood  End  Church  to  the  memory  of  GrabrieUe 
and  Ella,  lus  adopted  daughter;  the  spotless 
marble  is  exquisitely  wrought,  the  mother  and 
child  repoung  side  by  side  as  if  asleep,  with  their 
hands  meekly  folded  on  their  breasts,  and  their  eyee 
closed,  as  if  weary^— weary. 

The  last  fading  hues  of  sunset,  which  so  oflem 
rested  on  Gabrielle's  form  as  ahe  knelt  in  her  widow- 
hood beneath  the  monumental  glories  of  the  Tre* 
hemes,  now  illumes  the  seulptured  stone,  which 
mysteriously  hints  of  hiddeo  thing»— eormplio» 
and  the  worm. 

I  love  to  kneel  in  the  house  of  prayer  where 
GrabrieUe  kneh ;  dim  voices  haunt  me  firom  the 
past ;  my  place  is  prepared  among  the  green  grass 
mounds,  for  no  tablet  or  record  shall  mark  thespoft 
where  *'  Ruth  the  cripple"  reposes,  sweetly  sIuid* 
bering  with  the  sod  on  her  bosom,  **  dust  to  dusi.^* 


Supposed  Change  of  Climate  in  New  Zealand. 
^Some  of  the  gold  of  California  is  beginning  to 
find  its  way  here,  in  exchange  for  flour  and  timber, 
&c.  Ready-made  wooden  houses,  framed  and 
fitted,  have  been  exported  in  eonsiderable  quantity 
to  California,  and  sell  extremely  well.  Summer 
|ood— crops  abundant.  It  is  the  opinion  of  nearly 
every  one  that  the  climate  has  nnder^ne  a  great 
change  since  the  occurrence  of  the  violent  earth- 
quake which  we  experienced  about  eighteen  months 
since,  and  a  change  for  the  better.  It  is  difficult 
at  first  to  perceive  any  connection  between  earth- 
quakes and  the  weather;  but  if  electricity  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  principal  agent  upon  which  earth- 
qoakes  depend,,  the  connection  will  become  more 
spparent.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  fact  is 
ceitun  that  siboo  our  earthquake  the  weather  has 


been  more  genial  than  it  used  to  be«  Anothw 
circumstance,  however^  which  is  a  common  matter- 
of  observatbn,  is  this — ^that  as  the  weather  has  be- 
come more  favorable  to  vegetation,  it  has  been  lese 
so  to  health ;  for  colds,  influenzas,  and  slight  fever- 
ish attacks,  have  been  very  prevalent  of  late,  and 
much  moore  frequent  than  what  they  formerly  were. 
During  the  first  four  or  Are  months  afier  I  came? 
here,  it  was  exceedingly  rare  to  hear  any  one 
cough;  but  this  last  summer  nothing  has  beeft- 
more  oomooon.  How  fearful  the  cholera  appease- 
to  have  been  in  Ekigland !  No  ease,  I  believe^  hae 
been  met  with  south  of  the  line ;  the  same  thing  ji: 
asserted  of  hydrophobia,  but  I  do  not  know  with 
what  tt%i\h.Sxiraa  of  a  LetUr  from  Dr.  J>* 
MonrOy  New  Zealand. 
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young's  beranger. 


From  Shftrpe'fl  Maf  riaa. 
young's  BERANGEE.* 

To  reproduce  the  lyrics  of  Beranger,  in  English 
Terse,  is  a  bard  task ;  as  hard  as  the  translation  of 
the  **  Pickwick  Papers"  into  French  Prose,  or 
Burns*  Songs,  or  Elliott's  Com  Law  Rhymes  into 
French  poetry.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  any  one 
who  has  not  been  born  and  bred  under  the  same  sun- 
shine  with  the  author  of  the  **  Roi  d'Yvetot"  and 
•*  Le  Violon  Bris^,"  by  any  process  so  thoroughly 
to  acclimate  himself  to  his  peculiarities  of  style  and 
felicitous  idioms  of  expression,  as  to  understand 
their  full  sense  and  spirit,  much  more  to  clothe 
them  in  a  foreign  dress.  It  is  as  hard  a  matter  to 
•  make  English  verse  of  his  songs  as  it  would  be  to 
make  an  Englishman  of  Beranger  himself,  that  Poet 
of  Grisettes,  of  I>a  Grande  Nation^  of  French  democ- 
racy and  Parisian  gayety,  folly  and  love  au  Sixihne. 
Classic  authors  of  almost  any  country,  who  indulge 
in  an  elaborate  style,  and  write  for  posterity  and 
academic  honors,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the 
contrary  in  their  works,  might  easily  be  translated, 
phjTsically  and  bodily,  as  well  as  in  their  writings^ 
into  foreign  parts,  without  doing  much  violence  to 
their  habits  of  thought  or  nationality  of  association 
But  Beranger  out  of  France — away  from  the 
vinejrards  and  the  vintage — from  the  tri-color— 
from  the  village  fetes  of  Passy  and  Tours — ^from 
the  bachelor  convivialities  of  Paris — would  be 
Beranger  no  longer.  His  nationality  and  his  in- 
dividuality are  the  life  of  his  poetry  and  his  poetic 
&me.  At  home,  he  is  universally  known ;  abroad, 
hardly  at  all ;  nor  can  his  genius  be  properly 
estimated  from  the  point  of  view  which  our  stand- 
ards of  criticism  adopt  in  judging  of  the  merits  of 
works  of  poetic  art. 

In  &ct,  there  was  hardly  ever  an  author  whose 
literary  eminence  has  been  so  entirely  owing  to  his 
popularity,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  much 
abused  term,  as  Beranger.  Without  a  liberal 
education,  without  literary  connexions,  or  any 
profound  study  or  appreciation,  apparently,  of  the 
lesouroes  of  poetry,  his  natural  wit,  his  lively  per- 
ceptions of  the  ludicrous,  his  strong  sympathies 
with  humanity,  as  such,  irrespective  of  caste  or 
class,  and  his  vivid  imagination,  have  infused  into 
his  lyrics  the  truest  poetic  spirit,  and  made  them 
genuine,  powerful  productions  of  ^nius.  Their 
appeal  is  not  to  the  judgment  of  critics,  but  to  the 
sensibilities  of  every  man  who  reads  them.  This 
is  a  test  to  which  few  poets  would  choose  to  bring 
their  works ;  but  with  Beranger  it  has  been  the 
only  test  to  which  he  has  cared  to  bring  his.  He 
sings  to  amuse  himself,  to  entertain  the  public,  to 
please  the  people  ;  and,  stranffe  to  say,  he  succeeds 
not  only  in  amusing  himself,  but  also  in  entertain- 
ing ^e  public,  and  pleasing  everybody.  To  object 
to  his  morals,  or  rather  his  want  of  them— to 
criticize  his  style,  or  rather  his  neglect  of  style— to 
lament  that  he  should  have  wasted  his  life  in 
writing  so  much  that  is  witty,  and  so  little  that  is 
wise — all  this  makes  him  none  the  less  the  most 
popular  song-writer  of  the  present  age. 

In  spite  of  his  popularity  at  home,  all  the  greater 
slnoe  the  last  revolution,  which  the  whole  political 
tendency  of  his  writings  helped  to  bring  on,  Beran- 
ger has  been  but  little  studied  or  appreciated  out 
of  France.    One  principal  reason  has  been  the 

*  "  Beranger :  Two  Hundred  of  hU  Lyrical  Poems 
done  hito  EagXiah  Verte.»  By  WilUam  Young.  New 
York:  Putnam.    1890. 


extreme  difficulty,  already  adverted  to,  of  actapting 
inflexible  English  to  the  necessities  of  his  peculiar 
and  very  independent  style,  which  generally 
derives  half  its  point  and  beauty  from  the  use  of 
happy  expressions  in  the  vernacular,  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  render  effectively  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  The  few  translators  who  have  ventured 
on  the  work  hitherto,  have  succeeded  very  im- 
perfectly, and  none  have  attempted  more  than 
partial  selections.  We  remember  but  three  vol- 
umes of  such  translations  ;^-one  by  William 
Anderson,  published  in  Edinburgh  ;  one  from  the 
press  of  Pickering,  by  the  **  Author  of  the  Ebule 
of  Idria,"  a  poem  which  never  took  refuge,  to  our 
knowledge,  in  this  country ;  and  another,  a  Phila- 
delphia collection,  issued  in  a  neat  volume,  in 
1844. 

In  point  of  fulness  and  faithfulness  the  present 
translations  by  Mr.  Young  far  surpass  the  previous 
attempts.  He  has  labored  evidently  to  reproduce 
Beranger  as  he  really  is;  and  to  present  the 
poems  which  have  made  him  famous,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  as  they  really  are.  The  work  shows 
much  diligence,  discrimination  and  poetic  power. 
It  is  uniformly  careful  in  execution,  and  in  the  main 
very  successful.  By  way  of  comparison  with  its 
predecessors,  take  that  charming  song,  ^*  Ma 
Vocation,"  which  opens  with  this  simple,  compact, 
and  touching  stanza : — 

Jet^  sur  cette  boule. 
Laid,  chetif  et  souf^ant; 
Btouffe  dans  la  foule, 
Faute  d'etre  assez  grand; 
Une  plunte  touchante 
De  ma  bouche  sortit, 
Le  bon  Dieu  me  dit :  Chante, 
Chante,  pauvre  petit ! 

This  the  author  of  the  *<  Exile  of  Idria"  expands 
into  English  verse  as  follows : — 

Squalid,  fSunt,  and  suffering,  hurled 
Up  and  down  this  wheeling  world. 
Crushed  amongst  the  crowa  of  men, 
Mvself  too  wei3:  to  press  again; 
/  breathed  a  deep  and  bitter  sight 
That  spoke  my  spiriVs  misery : 
Some  Ood  that  heard,  suggested,  "Sing^ 
And  Song  sh<Ul  consolation  bring.*' 

The  Philadelphia  translator  ffoes  beyond  this,  and 
undertakes  to  make  a  real  lyrical  affiiir  df  it, 

Oast  on  this  ball,  despised,  opprest. 
No  giant  at  the  very  best, 

I  'm  stifled  by  the  throng; 
Whilst  in  distress  fbr  aid  I  cry, 
Ji  voice  within  me  bids  mjt  try 

The  powers  of  Lyric  song  ; 
Yes  I  *tis  a  voice  that  sweetly  cries. 
Rise,  hapless  Beranger,  arise, 

And  strike  the  lyre  I 

Mr.  Young  catches  the  true  spirit  of  this  single 
ode  for  the  fist  time  amongst  these  translators  of 
Beranger: — 

Plain,  sorry,  and  sickly. 

Adrift  on  this  ball, 
Trodden  down  by  the  masses 

Beoause  I  'm  so  small; 
To  mv  lips  when  a  murmur 

Wul  touohingly  spring, 
God  whispers  me  kindly, 

«•  Sing,  UtOo  one,  singr 
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A  few  selections  from  the  Tolame  will  give  the 
better  idea  both  of  the  spirit  of  Beran|[er  and  the 
style  of  the  translations.  The  following  Torsion 
of  the  **Roi  D'Yvetot,"  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  poet's  productions,  in  which,  under  a 
lively  ballad,  a  satire  upon  the  extravagant  mag- 
nificence and  expense  of  the  imperial  court  is  in- 
dulged in,  is  well  done : — 

£E  EOI  D'TTTTdT. 

There  was  a  Eling  of  Tvetdt  onoe> 

But  little  known  in  story; 
To  bed  betimes,  and  rising  late, 

Sound  sleeper  without  glory : 
With  eotton  night-cap,  too,  instead 
Of  crown,  would  Jenny  deck  his  head— 

'T  is  said, 
Bat  tat,  rat  tat,  rat  tat»  rat  tat. 
Oh,  what  a  good  little  king  was  that ! 
Bat  tat 

Snug  in  his  palace  thatched  with  straw. 

He  eat  four  meals  a  day; 
And  on  a  donkey,  through  his  reslm. 

Took  leisurely  his  wajw 
Frank,  joyous,  from  suspicion  firee. 
One  dog  alone  his  suard  to  be. 

Had  he. 
Bat  tat,  rat  tat,  rat  tat,  rat  tat. 
Oh,  what  a  good  little  king  was  that ! 
Bat  tat. 

One  single  onerous  taste  was  his — 

A  somewhat  lively  thirst; 
But  the  kins  who  heeds  his  subjects*  good. 

Must  heed  his  own  the  first 
A  tax  at  table  to  allot. 

Direct  from  every  cask  he  got 
One  pot. 
Bat  tat,  rat  tat,  rat  tat,  rat  tat. 
Oh,  what  a  good  little  king  was  that ! 
Bat  tat 

l^oe  maidens  of  good  ikmily 

With  love  he  could  inspire. 
His  subjects  had  a  hundredfold 

Oood  cause  to  call  him  sire. 
Four  times  a  year  the  roll  was  beat; 
His  men  at  targets  to  compete. 

Would  meet 
Bat  tat,  rat  tat,  rat  tat,  rat  tat. 
Oh,  what  a  good  little  king  was  that ! 
Bat  tat 

He  sought  not  to  enlarge  his  states. 

To  neighbors  kindness  showed. 
And,  model  for  all  potentates. 

Took  pleasure  for  his  code. 
Thus  had  his  people  shed  no  tear 
Till,  dying,  they  in  grief  drew  near 

His  bier. 
Bat  tat,  rat  tat,  rat  tat,  rat  tot. 
Oh,  what  a  good  little  king  was  that ! 
Bat  tat 

And  still  of  that  right  worthy  prince. 

Oft  is  the  portrait  shown. 
The  sign  of  a  fomous  drinking  house,  | 

Through  all  the  province  known. 
And  many  a  fete-day  crowds  will  bring 
To  tipple  there  before  **  The  King,'* 

And  sing 
Bat  tat,  rat  tat,  rat  tat,  rat  tat. 
Oh,  what  a  good  little  king  was  that ! 
Bat  tat 

In  a  difierent  strain,  and  ^4th  an  equal  spirit  of 
sympathy  with  the  masses,  Beraoger  often  sang  the 


ffloriee  of  the  empire,  the  great  qualities  of  Napo- 
leon, and  the  souvenirs  of  his  splendid  career.  As 
a  contrast  to  the  satirical  ballad  of  the  King  of 
Tvetot,  we  extract : — 

IHB  fsopib's  bbmikisoknobb. 

Ay,  many  a  day  the  straw-thatched  cot 

Shall  echo  with  his  glory  ! 
The  humblest  shed  these  fifty  years 

Shall  know  no  other  story. 
There  shall  the  idle  villagers 

To  some  old  dame  resort. 
And  beg  her  with  those  good  old  tales 

To  make  their  evenings  short 
What  though  they  say  he  did  us  harm. 

Our  love  this  cannot  dim; 
Come,  Granny,  talk  of  him  to  us — 

Come,  Granny,  talk  of  him. 

Well,  children  :  with  a  train  of  lungs 

Once  he  passed  by  this  spot; 
*T  was  long  ago — ^I  had  but  just 

Begun  to  boil  the  pot 
On  foot  he  climbed  the  hill,  whereon 

I  watched  him  on  his  way; 
He  wore  a  small  three-cornered  hat ; 

His  overcoat  was  grav. 
I  was  half  frightened  till  he  spoke — 

"  My  dear,'*  says  he,  **  how  do  ?** 
"  Oh,  Granny,  Granny,  did  he  speak  ? 

What,  Granny  !  speak  to  you  ?*' 

Next  year,  as  I,  poor  soul,  by  chance. 

Through  Paris  strolled  one  day, 
I  saw  him  taking,  with  his  court. 

To  Notre  Dame  his  way. 
The  crowd  were  charmed  with  such  a  show. 

Their  hearts  were  filled  with  pride; 
What  splendid  weather  for  the  fete ! 

Heaven  &vors  him  !  they  cried.  % 

Softly  he  smiled,  for  God  had  given 

To  his  fond  arms  a  boy. 
**  Oh,  how  much  joy  you  must  have  felt ! 

Oh,  Granny,  how  much  joy  !" 

.    But  when,  at  length,  our  poor  Champagne 

By  fbee  was  overrun. 
He  seemed  alone  to  hold  his  ground — 

Not  dangers  would  he  shun. 
One  night — as  might  be  now — I  heard 

A  knock — the  door  unbarred. 
And  saw — Good  God ! — 't  was  he  himself. 

With  but  a  scanty  guard. 
Oh,  what  a  war  is  this,  he  cried. 

Taking  this  very  chair— 
**  What !  Granny,  Granny,  there  he  sat  ? 

What !  Granny,  he  sat  there  ?'* 

«<  I  >m  hungry,'*  said  he :  quick,  I  served 

Thin  wine  and  hard  brown  breads 
He  dried  his  clothes,  and  by  the  fire 

To  sleep  drooped  down  his  head. 
Waking,  he  saw  my  tears  : — "  Cheer  up. 

Good  dame,*'  says  he,  **  I  go 
*Neath  Paris  walls  to  strike  for  Franoe 

One  last  avenging  blow  !*' 
He  went;  but  on  the  cup  he  used 

Such  value  did  I  set — 
It  has  been  treasured,  **  What  I  till  now? 

You  have  it.  Granny,  yet  ?** 

Here  *tiB;  but  *twas  the  hero*s&te 

To  ruin  to  be  led. 
He,  whom  a  Pope  had  crowned,  alas  I 

Ln  a  lone  isle  lies  dead. 
*Twas  long  denied;  No,  no,  said  th^, 

Soon  shall  he  reappear  ; — 
0*er  ocean  comes  he  ;  and  the  ibe 

Shall  find  his  master  here. 
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Ah,  what  a  letter  pang  I  felt 
When  forced  to  own  *t  was  true ! 

**  Poor  Giunny !  Heaven^  for  this*  will  look. 
Will  kindly  look  on  you," 

The  "Violon  Bria^,"  another  of  Beranger'a 
moat  popular  songs,  is  in  soroeihiner  of  the  same 
style,  and  is  in  the  orif^inal  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing and  interesting  poems  of  its  class  ever  written. 
It  loses  much  in  translation,  hut  Mr.  Young  gives 
it  with  much  effect : — 

THB  BROKEN  nSDU. 

Come  here,  my  poor  dog,  honest  beast. 
Munch  away,  never  mind  my  despair. 

Here 's  a  morsel  of  cake  for  to-day,  at  the  least. 
If  to-morrow  black  bread  be  our  &re. 

Last  night  in  our  valley  the  foe- 
Victors  only  by  trickery — spoke : 

*<Play  a  tune,  we  would  dance;"  but  I  boldly  said, 
«*No!" 
So  my  fiddle  in  anger  they  broke. 

*T  was  the  villagers'  orchestra;  now 
Happy  days,  pleasant  fdtee,  are  no  mere ! 

In  the  fiiiade  who  can  get  up  our  dances  ?  or  how 
Shall  the  Loves  be  aroused  as  of  yore  ? 

ItB  strings,  they  we  lustily  plied — 

At  the  dawn  of  the  fortunate  day. 
To  announce  the  young  bridegroom  awaiting  the  bride, 

With  his  escort  to  show  her  the  way. 

Did  the  priest  give  an  ear  to  its  touch 
He  our  dance  without  fear  would  allow; 

The  gladness  it  spread  all  around  it  was  such. 
It  had  smoothed  even  royalty's  brow. 

What  and  if  it  has  preluded  strains 

That  our  glory  was  wont  to  awake  ! 
Could  I  dream  tiiat  the  foeman  invading  our  plains 

£Qs  revenge  on  a  fiddle  would  take  ? 

Come  here,  my  poor  dog,  honest  beast; 

Munch  away,  never  mind  my  despair. 
Here 's  a  morsel  of  cake  for  to-day,  at  the  least. 

If  to-morrow  black  bread  be  our  fiue. 

How  long  will  the  Sundays  appear. 

In  the  bam,  or  beneath  the  old  tree! 
Will  Providence  smile  on  our  vintage  this  year. 

Since  silent  the  fiddle  will  be  ? 

How  it  shortened  the  toils  of  the  poor ! 

How  it  took  the  chill  off  fi*om  their  lot ! 
For  the  great,  and  for  taxes,  and  tempests,  a  cure 

AU  alone  it  enlivened  the  cot 

What  hate  it  hath  served  to  suppress ! 

T^hat  tears  hath  forbidden  to  flow  ! 
What  good— Hdl  the  sceptres  on  earth  have  done  lees 

Than  was  done  by  the  scrape  of  my  bow. 

But  my  courage  they  warm — ^we  must  chase 

Such  pitiful  foes  fVom  our  land  ! 
They  have  broken  my  fiddle— 'tis  well — ^in  its  place, 

The  musket  I  'II  grasp  in  my  hand! 

And  the  fHends  whom  I  quit — a  long  list — 

If  I  perish  some  day  will  recall, 
That  the  barbarous  hordes  I  refused  to  assist 

In  a  dance  o'er  the  wreck  of  our  fitlL 

Then  come,  my  poor  dog,  honest  beast; 

Munch  away,  never  mind  my  despair, 
Here 's  a  morsel  of  cake  for  to-day,  at  the  least. 

If  to-morrow  black  bread  be  our  ihre. 

The  beautiful  illastrations  which  embellish  this 
Tolume,  struck  off  from  the  plates  prepared  for  the 
iUuatrated  Paria  edition,  by  Perrotin,  (which  is  the 


edition  of  the  poet^s  works,)  and  the  handsome 
style  in  which  it  has  been  published,  make  the 
book  very  attractive.  It  will  be  best  appreciated 
by  those  who  best  understand  Beranger  and  hia 
position,  social,  poetical,  and  political,  and  who 
can  enjoy  his  humor  and  pathos  in  the  original  as 
well  as  in  the  translation.  To  others  it  is  an  in- 
troduction to  a  man  of  great  and  peculiar  ^nias, 
which  ought  to  be  followed  up  by  an  acquaintance 
with  his  works  in  their  vernacular. 


From  the  Spectator. 

Collins'  rambles  beyond  railways.* 

This  volume  contains  an  account  of  a  pedestrian 
tour  by  Mr.  Collins  in  Cornwall,  a  county  to  which 
railways  have  not  yet  penetrated.  Leaving  Plym- 
outh behind  him,  the  author,  and  his  artist  friend, 
Mr.  Brandling,  threaded  the  county  from  St.  Grer- 
mains  to  the  Lizard  and  the  Land  VEnd  ;  visiting 
the  moet  remarkable  places,  whether  of  art  or  na- 
ture, and  whether  the  natural  attractions  were  of 
the  quietly  beautiful,  the  desolate,  or  the  magnifi- 
cent kind.  Mr.  Collins,  as  a  pedestrian,  was  of 
necessity  thrown  much  among  the  people ;  and  he 
has  picked  up  many  traits  of  their  character,  as 
well  as  some  curious  traditions.  There  are  also 
matters  of  a  more  utilitarian  cast,  but  popularly 
treated — as  a  mine,  the  pilchard  fishery,  an  eco- 
nomical survey  of  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

The  county  of  Cornwall  is  not  quite  so  new  to 
books  as  Mr.  Collins  seems  to  suppose.  Mr. 
Murray  included  it  lately  in  one  of  his  guides,  and 
there  have  been  many  incidental  notices  of  portions 
of  the  county :  though  hitherto  there  may  not  have 
been  so  complete  an  acconnt  of  CornwaU  if  we  ex- 
cept the  **  County  History,"  and  nothing  done  in 
the  same  way.  That  way,  however,  is  not  alto- 
gether of  the  best  in  some  parts.  At  starting,  Mr. 
UoUins  fidb  into  the  wordmongering  and  '*  dead- 
lively"  style  of  the  magazine  litterateur*  In  a 
**  Stort"  of  forced  vivaciousness,  he  gives  a  roost 
exaggerated  account  of  the  ideas  entertained  about 
Cornwall  as  a  terra  incognita— comparing  it  to 
Kamtschatka ;  and  when  started,  he  is  not  a  great 
deal  better  with  a  minute  account  of  trifling  cir- 
cumstances sometimes  elaborated  into  tediousness^^ 
as  the  troubles  of  bad  inns  and  panegyrics  upon 
good  ones ;  verbose  sketches  of  '*  characters"  that 
have  no  character  at  all  in  the  description  ;  accounts 
of  adventures  through  bad  roads  or  wet  weather ; 
with  commonplace  stories  of  saints  and  similar 
book  lore.  As  the  traveller  gets  into  the  heart  of 
tlie  country  and  among  the  wonders  with  which 
Cornwall  really  abounds,  the  interest  of  the  book 
and  the  manner  of  the  writer  improve.  The  sin- 
gular sea-lying  lake  of  Loo,  the  rocky  coast  about 
Lizard  Point,  the  scenery  and  associations  of  the 
LandVEnd,  with  the  social  and  economical  sub- 
jects, have  matter  which  does  not  suffer  in  the  tell- 
ing. *'  St.  Michael's  Mount"  is  a  survey  of  iu 
history,  after  the  hackneyed  mode,  bnt  cleverly 
done.  The  ancient  and  the  modem  drama  in 
Cornwall  are  also  clever,  but  partake  more  of  the 
article  than  of  the  chapter  in  a  book.  Rambles  Be- 
yond Railways  contains  some  clever  sketches  of 
Cornwall,  and  will  furnish  useful  hints  and  some- 
thing more  to  those  who  intend  making  a  tout 

*  Rambles  Beyond  Railways :  or  Notes  in  Cornwall, 
taken  afoot.  By  W.  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of  the  "  Life 
of  William  Collins,  R.  A.,"  "  Aotonina,"  &c.y  Ac 
With  Illastrations  by  Henry  C.  Branding.  Pubusl^ 
bvBentley. 
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thither ;  but  imtil  the  work  is  nnsparinglT  pruned 
of  its  weaknesses  and  Toxbosities,  it  will  i^d  nothing 
to  the  repatation  of  Mr.  Collins. 

As  an  example  of  the  descriptiTe  part  of  the 
book,  we  may  take  a  bit  of  the  descent  into  Botal- 
lack  mine. 

We  tre  now  fonr  hundred  Yards  out  under  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  twenty  athoma  or  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  below  the  sea  leveL  Coast-trade 
Tessols  are  sailing  over  our  heads.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  feet  beneath  us  men  are  at  work;  and  there  are 
oalleries  deeper  yet  even  below  that  The  extraor- 
dinary position  down  the  &ce  of  the  cliff,  of  the  en- 
gines and  other  works  on  the  surfiice  at  Botallack,  is 
now  explained.  The  mine  is  not  excavated  like  other 
mines  under  the  land,  but  under  the  sea. 

Having  communicated  these  particulars,  the  miner 
next  tells  us  to  keep  stariot  silence  snd  listen.  We 
obey  him,  sitting  speechless  and  motionless.  If  the 
reader  could  only  have  beheld  us  now,  dressed  in  our 
oopper-oolored  garments,  huddled  close  together  in  a 
mere  cleft  of  8m>terranean  rock,  with  flame  burning 
on  our  heads  and  darkness  enveloping  our  limbs,  he 
must  certainly  have  imagined,  without  any  violent 
stretch  of  fimcy,  that  he  was  looking  down  upon  a 
eoDchfcve  of  gnomea. 

After  listening  fbr  a  tpw  moments,  a  distant  un- 
earthly noise  booomee  &intly  audible — a  bng,  low, 
mysterious  moaning,  that  never  changes,  that  is  felt 
on  the  ear  as  well  as  heard  by  it ;  a  sound  that  might 
proceed  firom  some  incalculable  distance,  fbom  some 
mr  invisible  h^ght ;  a  sound  unlike  anything  that  is 
heard  on  the  upper  ground  in  the  firee  sir  of  heaven  ; 
a  sound  so  subUmely  moumAil  and  still,  so  ghostly 
and  impressive  when,  listened  to  in  the  siditerranean 
recesses  of  the  earth,  that  we  continue  instinctively  to 
hold  our  peace,  as  if  enchanted  by  it,  and  tliink  not 
of  communicating  to  each  other  the  strange  awe  and 
astonishment  which  it  has  inspired  in  us  both  firom  the 
very  first 

At  last  the  miner  speaks  asain,  and  teUs  us  that 
what  we  hear  is  the  sound  or  the  surf  lashing  the 
rocks  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  us,  and  of  the 
waves  that  are  breaking  cm  the  beach  beyond.  The 
tide  is  now  at  the  flow,  and  the  sea  is  in  no  extraor- 
dinary state  of  agitation ;  so  the  sound  is  low  snd  dis- 
tant  just  at  this  period.  But  when  storms  are  at  their 
height,  when  the  ocean  hurls  mountain  after  mountain 
of  water  on  the  oli£b,  then  the  noise  is  terrific;  the 
roaring  heard  down  here  in  the  mine  is  so  inexpressi- 
bly fierce  and  awftil  that  the  boldest  men  at  work  are 
afVaid  to  continue  their  labor;  all  ascend  to  the  sur- 
Ihoe  to  breathe  the  upper  air  and  stand  on  the  firm 
earth;  dreading,  though  no  such  catastrophe  has  ever 
happened  yet,  that  the  sea  will  break  in  on  them  if 
th^  remain  in  the  caverns  below. 

Hearing  this,  we  get  up  to  look  at  the  rock  above 
OS.  We  are  able  to  stand  upright  in  the  position  we 
now  occupy;  and,  flaring  our  candles  hither  and  i 
thither  in  the  darkness,  can  see  the  bright  pure  cop- 
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against  the  sea,  and  which  has  been  so  fiir  worked 
away  here  that  its  thickness  is  limited  to  an  average 
of  mree  feet  only  between  the  water  and  the  gallery 
in  which  we  now  stand.  No  one  knows  what  might 
be  the  consequence  of  another  day's  labor  with  the 
pick-axe  on  any  part  of  it  This  infermation  is  rather 
startling  when  communicated  at  a  depth  of  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  under  ground.  We  should  de- 
cidedly have  preferred  to  receive  it  in  the  counting- 
house.  It  makes  us  pause  for  an  instant,  to  the 
miner's  infinite  amusement,  in  the  very  act  of  knock- 
ing away  about  an  inch  of  ore  from  the  rock,  as  a 
memento  of  Botallaclc  Having,  however,  ventured, 
on  reflection,  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  weaken- 
ing our  defence  against  the  sea  bv  the  length  and 
bi^Badth  of  an  inch,  we  secure  our  piece  of  copper,  and 
next  proceed  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  descending 
two  hundred  and  forty  flset  more  of  ladders,  for  the 
sake  of  visiting  that  part  of  the  mine  where  the  msn 
are  at  work. 

Two  or  three  causes  concur  to  make  us  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  going  lower.  There  is  a  hot,  moist,  sickly 
vapor  floating  about  us,  which  becomes  more  oppres- 
sive every  moment;  we  are  already  perspiring  at 
every  pore,  as  we  were  told  we  should,  and  our  hands, 
fiioes,  jackets,  and  trousers,  are  all  more  or  less  cov- 
ered with  a  mixture  of  mud,  tallow,  and  iron-drip- 
pinss,  which  we  can  feel  and  smell  much  more  acute* 
ly  than  is  exactly  deorable.  We  ask  the  miner  what 
liiere  is  to  see  lower  down.  He  relies,  nothing  but 
men  breaking  ore  with  pickaxes;  the  galleries  of  the 
mine  are  alike,  however  deep  they  may  go;  when  yoa 
have  seen  one,  you  have  seen  all. 

The  answer  decides  us :  we  determine  to  get  back 
to  thesurfece. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  a  dozen  colored  views 
of  the  most  striking  landscapes  or  features.  Their 
forms  are  picturesque  and  truthful-looking  ;  a  cold 
gray  predominates  in  the  coloring — the  only  colors 
being  blue  and  brown. 


Prom  the  Journal  of  OomnMrcs. 
THB  LADDER. 


(Affceilonaulf  Inscribod 
learned  the  alphabet.] 


to  Uitle  Battle,  who  hai  Just 


BT  a  S.  PBBOIYAL. 

A  LADDiB  resting  on  the  earth  b^w. 
And  towering  higher  than  the  angels  go. 
Receives  thy  tiny  footsteps,  mounting  slow. 

Thy  paients,  but  a  little  way  ascended. 

Stoop  down  to  grasp  thy  eacer  hands  extended; 

Mount,  darling,  by  our  lovmg  aid  befriended! 

To  lead  thee  with  us  on  to  regions  higher, 
Our  hearts  with  seal  unwonted  doth  insinre; 
We  feel  the  kindling  of  a  new  desire! 


. , .      XI-    J    1.     •!•        #  xu       ri     -  •         '    I  A  proud  incentive,  never  felt  before, 

perstrnking  tbe  dark  ceilmg  of  th«  galle^rin  every  \  j^^^  ^  j^e  W  tteep  to  soar; 
airechoiu    EumiM  of  ooie  of  the  most  lusWms  green  ,  ToWi  thee  with  us  dikbing  e^rmore! 
color,  traversed  by  a  natural  network  of  thin  red  j  ^ 

Teins  of  iron,  appear  here  and  there  in  large  irregular  '  Short  is  that  portion  which  in  time  we  a» 


patches,  over  which  water  is  dripping  slowly  and  in-  ;  Beyond,  still  pointing  up  eternally, 
oessantly  in  certain  places.    This  is  the  salt  water  '  '~  ' 


percolating  through  invisible  crannies  in  the  rock. 
On  stormy  days  it  spirts  out  furiously  in  thin  contin- 
uous streams.  Just  over  our  heads  we  observe  a 
wooden  plug  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  leg;  there  is 
a  hole  here,  and  the  plug  is  all  that  we  have  to  keep 
out  the  sea. 

Immense  wealth  of  metal  is  contained  in  the  roof 
of  this  gallery,  throughout  its  whole  leng^;  but  it 
remains,  and  will  always  remain,  untouched :  the 
mhierB  dare  not  take  it,  for  it  is  part,  and  a  great 
^art^  of  the  rook  which  finrms  their  only  protection 


It  rests  upon  the  throne  of  Deity. 

Toilsome  and  dark  the  way  may  often  prove. 
Which  up  through  time  ascends  ;  but  heavenly  kfa 
Will  bring  us  light  and  courage  fh>m  above. 

And  then,  ftdl  oft,  the  holy  bliss  of  knowing, 
While  earth  beneath  us  less  and  less  is  growing, 
Shall  iUl  our  grateftil  hearts  to  overflowmg. 

And  when,  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  time. 
We  soar  and  mount  tiie  sacred  height  sublime. 
Ecstatic  joy  shall  swell  our  choral  rhyme! 
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There,  imeneambered  hj  <mr  eartUj  dod. 
In  that  bright  realm,  bj  mortal  never  trod, 
The  angel  choirs  mount  toward  the  throne  of  Qod. 

And  oft,  methinks,  they  bend  their  flaming  eyes, 
Down  through  the  portals  of  the  nether  sklee. 
On  us,  poor  mortals,  struggling  hence  to  rise. 

Then  their  sweet  words  of  heavenly  hope  descending, 
8ecm  with  the  notes  of  earthly  music  blending, 
New  life  and  courage  to  our  spirit  sending. 

If  e'er  to  try  the  giddy  height  thou  fearest. 
Listen — and  when  their  cheering  words  thou  hearest. 
Press  on  with  us  to  overtake  them,  dearestl 
CkUlatin,  Tenn.,  Feb.  24,  1850. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRIIITS. 

F\wn  Harper  and  Brothen. 
Franconia  Stories :  Wallace ;  Mary  Erskine ;  Malle- 

ville. 

These  pretty  volumes  are  by  the  author  of  the  Rollo 
books,  and  will  be  in  great  demand  by  children. 

labrary  of  Select  Novels:  The  Luttrels ;  Olive ;  Sin- 
gleton Fontenay ;  Time  the  Avenger. 

The  History  ofPendennis.  By  W.  M.  Thackerat. 
Now  complete.    Would  that  we  bad  time  to  read  it ! 

Lossing^s  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  RevobUum, 

No8.  11  and  13. 

This  is  rather  more  than  half  completed.  Beautiful  in 
paper,  printing,  and  iUustrmtions ;— and  the  matter  of 
undying  interest.  One  cannot  but  be  sorrv  that  it  had 
not  appeared  earlier,  for  the  pleasure  it  would  have  ^ven 
to  the  veterans  of  that  great  struggle. 

London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor,  Part  I.  By 
Henry  Mayhew.  With  Daguerreotype  Engrav- 
ings. 

This  is  copied  from  a  London  Reprint  of  the  articles  as 
they  originally  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Spec- 
imens m.1%  been  copied  into  the  Livmg  Age  firom  that 
paper. 

Decline  of  Popery  and  its  Causes.  By  the  Rev.  N. 
Murray,  D.  D. 

Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry  and  of  the  Differ- 
ential and  Integral  Calculus,  By  Elias  Loomis. 
A.M. 

Popular  Education,    By  Ira  Mayhew,  A.  M. 

Jane  Bouverie,    By  Catharine  Sinclair. 

F\'om  Oeorge  P.  Putnam, 

The  Prairie;  A  Tale.    Complete  in  one  volume. 
Revised  and  corrected,  with  a  new  introduction, 
notes,  &c.     By  the  Author. 
A  beautiful  edition  ;  part  of  a  complete  series. 

Salander  arsd  the  Dragon,  A  Romance  of  Hartz 
PriaoD.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Shblton,  of  Hunt- 
ington, N.  X . 

Girlhood  of  Shakspeare*s  Heroines.     By   Mary 

Cow  DEN  Clarke.    Tale  I.  Portia. 
The  Wide,  Wide  World 


We  rejoice  at  the  growing  success  of  this  work  by  a 
ladv  of  New  Yorlc.  So  much  life  and  spirit,  heart  and 
soul,  in  a  first  boolc,  is  a  certain  sign  of  popularity  for  all 


which  may  follow.— We  have  already  mentioned  this 
work,  (in  2  vols.  12  mo.)  and  find  almost  everybody  to 
agree  with  us  as  to  its  great  beauty  and  merit. 

Fhwa  TVdbior,  Reed  and  Fields, 

The  Casars.    By  Thomas  de  Quincey,  Author  of 

Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,  &c. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  a  collection  of  this  unique 
writer's  works,  which  Mr.  Fields  is  collecting. 


My  Pets.    By  Grace  Greenwood. 

Dangers  and  Duties  of  the  Mercantile  Prqfessiom, 
By  George  S.  Hillard,  Esq. 

Border  Adventures  and  other  Poems,    By  Eogeni 
Batchelder. 

Popery :  British  and  Foreign,     By  Walter  Sav- 
age Landor. 
We  lay  this  aside  as  reading  for  our  next  voyage  to 

New  York.    No  fear  of  its  being  out  of  date.    Tne  < 


nonalett  note f  by  Mr.  Landor,  has  a  permanent  interest. 

By  Hermann  Hooker, 

The  Elements  of  Christian  Science,  A  Treatbe 
upon  Moral  Philosophy  and  Practice.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Adams,  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
Wisconsin. 

We  cannot  now  read  this  promising  octavo ;  and  while 
waitinff  for  a  review  from  some  reliable  source,  can  oolr 
copy  the  titles  of  the  books.  I.  Human  Nature.  U. 
The  Conscience.  III.  The  Spiritual  Reason.  IV.  The 
Heart  or  Atfections.  V.  The  Home  and  iu  Affections. 
VI.  The  Human  Will. 

Naomi;  or  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem.  By  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Webb.    From  the  ninth  London  edition. 

The  Women  of  Israel.   By  Grace  Aouilar.  Two 
vols.    Published  by  D.  Appletoa  and  Co. 
The  author's  name  insures  its  success. 

TVeasured  Thoughts,  from  Favorite  Authors,  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Caroline  May.  Pub- 
lished by  Lindsay  and  Blakiston. 

This  compibtlon  is  by  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
American  Female  Poets,  to  which  Dr.  Bethnue  prafized 
an  introduction. 

The  Roman  RepuhUc  of  1849  ;  with  Accounts  of  the 
Inouisition  and  the  Siege  of  Rome,  and  Biograph^ 
ical  Sketches ;  with  original  Portraits.  By  The- 
odore DwiGHT.  Published  by  R.  Van  Dieu, 
New  York. 

The  conduct,  as  well  as  the  writings,  of  Mazzini  a&d 
the  other  leaders  in  this  short-lived  republic,  proved  them 
to  be  sagacious  as  well  as  brave,  dverpowered  by  the 
FVench  unert  qf  liberty,  they  have  fn\9djbr  the  present. 
We  commend  this  book  to  all  students  of  cotemporary 
history. 

Phillips f  Sampson  d-  Cb.  have  completed  their 
noble  Edition  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  each  in  a 
separate  Part. 

FVem  T.  B.  Petersen, 
A  Lecture  in  Answer  to  Bishop  Hughes,  on  the  Do- 
dine  of  Protestantism,    By  the  Rev.  Jo^efh  T. 
Berg,  D.  D. 

Motion  of  the  Juices  in  the  Animal  Body;  Eoaponh 
tion  in  Plants ;  Potato  Disease,    By  Liebig. 

Family  Physician,  By  Frederick  Holuck, 
M.  D. 

Life  of  Jenny  Und,  By  N.  P.  Willis.  Pub- 
lished by  R.  E.  Peterson,  Philadelphia. 

Wacousta,  or  the  Prophecy :  An  Indian  Tale,  By 
Major  RicHARDseN.  Dewitt  and  Davenport, 
N.Y. 

Hymns,  Psalms,  and  other  Sacred  Pieces  in  Verse. 
By  Henry  Heyes.    J.  Munsell,  Albany. 

Celebrated  Saloons,  by  Madame  Gay  ;  and  Parif- 
ian  Letters,  by  MADABfE  Gerardin.  Translated 
by  L.  WiLLARD.  Crosby  and  Nichols,  Bos- 
ton. 
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From  Chamben'  Papers  for  the  People. 
JEWISH    LIFB   IN  CENTRAL   EUROPE. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Jews  are  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  people  on  earth.  They  are 
as  identified  with  the  preservation  and  propagation 
of  a  purer  morality  and  more  rational  notions  on 
religion  than  were  ever  entertained  by  any  hea- 
thenish people — as  the  ancient  Greeks  were  with  the 
progress  of  science  in  general,  and  the  Romans  with 
the  development  of  jurisprudence.  It  was  reserved 
to  modern  times  to  bring  portions  of  the  Jews 
prominently  forward  in  another  region.  They  have 
assumed  a  political  and  social  significance  which  is 
said  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  the  fate 
of  Central  {Europe.  In  the  countries  which  we  are 
wont  to  consider  as  the  seats  of  learning,  they  have 
generally  ranged  themselves  with  the  progressive 
party ;  and  how  far  they  interested  themselves  in  the 
recent  continental  struggles  for  popular  rights  is 
abundantly  clear.  The  greater  part  of  the  German 
press  is  said  to  be  in  their  hands. 

The  appearance  of  this  population  in  a  political 
character  must  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon ;  for  not  only  do  they  not  appear,  by 
their  past  history,  to  have  been  destined  for  such  a 
part,  but  they  were,  two  generations  ago,  avowedly 
so  &r  behind  what  is  regarded  as  European  learn- 
ing, that  few  of  them  were  able  to  write  the  language 
of  their  country.  It  may  therefore  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  give  a  sketch  of  Jewish  life  as  it  was  a 
score  of  years  ago,  in  those  districts  of  Central 
Europe  where  the  Jewish  settlements  are  roost  an- 
cient ;  where  there  are  numerous  Ghettos ;  where 
the  Jews  have  been  for  centuries  objects  of  a  special 
legislation  ;  and  where,  consequently,  their  pecu- 
liarities had  ample  time  to  develop  themselves  and 
strongly  to  impress  their  character  upon  9II  the 
relations  of  life.  A  reflecting  reader  will  perhaps 
be  able  to  trace  the  lineaments  of  the  present  conduct 
of  that  section  of  Jews  in  their  outbursts  of  wild 
fervor  and  enthusiasm — in  their  extraordinary  ver- 
satility of  mind — in,  their  peculiar  training — and, 
lastly,  in  the  cruel  oppression  and  deep  degradation 
to  which  they  were  subject  for  centuries,  and  which 
will  be  depicted  in  as  far  as  they  enter  into  the  plan 
of  these  pages.  The  humane  will  no  doubt  be  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  this  oppression  has,  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  revolutions  throughout  Germany — 
Bavaria  excepted — been  sacceed^  by  the  full  eman- 
cipation of  this  ill-treated  race. 

We  propose  that  our  sketch  shall  to  some  extent 
consist  of  a  review  of  the  life  and  social  relations  of 
an  individual  male  Jew ;  and  first  of  his  entrance 
into  the  world. 

BirfA.— The  rational  anxietj  for  the  safety  of  the 
mother  being  removed  by  the  birth  of  a  babe,  (whom 
we  will  suppose  to  be  a  boy,)  an  irrational  one  for 
the  life  of  the  oflfsprinc^  quickly  takes  possession  of 
the  parental  heart.  The  family  are  haunted  by  the 
dread  lest  the  Mureth  {cursed  ones)  might  use,  or 
rather  abuse,  the  power  supposed  to  be  possessed 
by  them  over  male  infants  during  the  period  which 
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elapses  hetween  their  birth  and  admission  into  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  (Genesis  xvii.  12,)  by  either 
choking  the  babe,  or  carrying  it  off  and  substituting 
for  it  a  misshapen  deaf  and  dumb  idiot,  a  change- 
ling, a  kind  of  Caliban. 

ft  would  be  a  mistake  to  fancy  these  *'  cursed 
ones'*  as  evil  spirits,  delighting  bynature  in  mis- 
chief, like  the  tribe  of  hobgoblins.  They  are  human 
beings  to  every  intent  and  purpose — unlucky  wights, 
high  and  low,  young  and  old,  married  and  single, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  who,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
have  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  ruthless  Lilith, 
(Isaias  xxxiv.  14,)  whose  cruel  behests  they  must 
implicitly  execute  whatever  their  reluctance.  At  the 
bidding  of  the  superior,  the  **  cursed  one"  must 
leave  her  nightly  couch  with  the  view  of  clandes- 
tinely introducing  herself  into  the  room  of  the  babe, 
which  is  generally  that  of  the  mother.  For  this 
purpose  the  evil  messenger  is  endowed  with  the 
power  of  assuming  the  form  of  various  animals ;  the 
favorite  shape  under  which  she  generally  makes 
her  appearance  being  that  of  a  black  cat. 

The  most  dangerous  period  for  the  infant,  when 
Lilith  is  most  intent  upon  its  destruction,  is  the 
seventh  night  aAer  its  birth ;  for  this  reason  the 
babe  is  watched  during  that  night  with  the  greatest 
anxiety,  and  by  the  side  of  the  mother  lies  a  carv- 
ing-knife, ready  to  be  used  for  the  defence  of  her 
offspring.  Woe  to  the  cat  which  would  during  that 
time  approach  the  infant !  The  dangerous  weapon 
would  certainly  be  flung  at  it ;  not  with  the  view 
of  killing,  but  rather  with  the  design  of  releasing 
it  from  its  thraldom ;  for,  according  to  the  popular 
superstition,  on  the  slightest  injury  being  inflicted,. 
Lilith  loses  her  hold  on  the  metamorphosed  human 
bein^  and  in  a  twinkling  of  an  eye,  like  the  monster 
in  '*  Beauty  and  the  Beast,'*  she  assumes  her  former 
shape,  never  more  to  change  it  for  any  other.  An 
attempt  is  also  made  to  keep  the  enemy  *•  at  arm's 
length,"  by  fastening  on  the  walls  of  the  room 
contiguous  to  that  of  the  babe  various  scraps  of  paper 
curiously  inscribed  with  cabalistical  signs  or  charms. 
These,  we  make  no  doubt,  inspire  the  fiend  with  a 
most  wholesome  dread,  as  in  every  instance  which 
has  come  to  our  knowledge  they  proved  perfectly- 
successful. 

Tlie  Abrahamic  Covenant. — ^The  rile  of  admission* 
into  the  Jewish  body  is  considered  as  a  most  sacred 
act,  and  is  supposed  to  be  attended  by  the  prophet 
Elijah  as  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  (Malachi  iii. 
1) ;  on  which  occasion  the  infant  receives  its  name,, 
which  is  that  of  a  deceased  relative,  and  is  usually 
a  Biblical  one,  but  occasionally  of  Gentile  origin. 
This  name  is  generally  only  used  for  religious  pur- 
poses, and  sometimes  in  domestic  life;  but  in  the- 
intercourse  with  the  Christian  world  a  Gentile  name  * 
is  ofleo  substituted  and  registered.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, if  the  name  received  at  the  occasion  alluded 
to  be  Aaron,  it  is  likely  that  it  will  only  be  used  in* 
afllairs  connected  with  religion  ;  as  when  a  prayer  is 
offered  up  for  the  party  in  question,  or  when  he  is 
summoned  at  synagogue  to  the  reading-desk,  &c. ; 
while  in  social  intercourse  he  will  probably  go  by 
I  the  name  of  **  Augustus"  or  **  Adolph,"  &c.,  with. 
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which  name  he  will  also  sign  all  letters  and  doca- 
ments  in  the  regular  course  of  business. 

The  performance  of  this  initiatory  rite  is  gener- 
ally celebrated  with  a  banquet,  to  which  all  rela- 
tions and  friends  are  invited,  and  which  concludes 
with  a  special  prayer  inserted  in  the  usual  grace 
offered  up  after  meals  for  the  new  Jewish  member. 

The  Redemption  of  the  First-Bom  Son. — As  soon 
as  the  infant  has  attained  the  age  of  thirty  days,  the 
father,  conformably  to  Exodus  xiii.  11,  is  obliged 
to  redeem  it.  He  invites  for  this  purpose  on  the 
following  day  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  and  some 
other  guests,  acquaints  the  former  with  the  fact  of 
his  wife  having  been  delivered  of  her  first-bom  son, 
and  offers  him  to  the  priest.  On  his,  however, 
preferring  the  alternative  of  receiving  the  redemp- 
tion price,  the  sum  mentioned  in  Numbers  iii.  47, 
(about  125.)  is  paid  to  him  by  the  father,  who  at 
the  same  time  pronounces  an  appropriate  benedic- 
tion. It  rests  with  the  priest  whether  he  will 
return  the  money  to  the  parent. 

The  Ghetto. — ^The  Jews  on  the  continent  were, 
and  are  still  in  many  countries,  confined  to  Ghettos, 
which  are  generally  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
furnished  with  gates,  thn>ugh  which  the  communi- 
cation with  the  other  parts  of  the  town  is  kept  up. 
These  gates  are  closed  at  a  certain  hour  in  the 
evening,  and  not  opened  until  the  next  morning,  so 
that  during  the  ni^ht  the  Jewish  population  are 
kept  prisoners  withm  their  own  domiciles.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  principal  streets, 
which  are  of  a  tolerable  size,  the  Ghetto  usually 
ODusists  of  a  maze  of  gloomy  and  crooked  lanes, 
lined  on  both  sides  by  dingy  high  walls.  No 
steamer  carrying  Irish  paupers  to  Liverpool  can  be 
more  closely  packed  than  a  house  in  the  Ghetto. 
It  is  in  such  a  house— perhaps  in  one  of  those 
-vaults  the  walls  of  which  are  constantly  oozing  out 
1  slimy  moisture,  as  though  shedding  tears  at  the 
misery  of  the  tenants,  and  the  darkling  interior  of 
which  is  never  cheered,  not  even  at  noontide,  by 
the  visit  of  a  straggling  ray  of  the  sun — that  the 
infant  draws  its  first  breath,  tainted  with  miasm 
and  effluvia.  It  is  surprising,  nevertheless,  how 
far  care  and  solicitude  will  go  in  protecting  infant 
life.  Jewish  parents  gener^ly  make  up  bv  this  for 
the  local  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor. 

Education. — Let  us  suppose  the  period  to  have 
arrived  when  the  babe  is  capable  of  uttering 
words.  The  first  sentence  which  the  infant  is 
taught  to  pronounce  will  be  one  from  Scripture 
— as,  for  instance,  **  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our 
God  is  one;*'  or,  **The  law  which  Moses  com- 
manded us  is  an  inheritance  of  the  assembly  of 
Jacob ;"  or,  "  Hear,  my  son,  the  instruction  of  ihv 
-father,  and  forsake  not  the  doctrine  of  thy  mother." 
'These  are  taught  in  Hebrew  to  the  young  charge, 
who  repeats  them  word  for  word,  and  they  serve, 
(together  with  some  short  appropriate  prayer,  for 
!the  morning  devotion,  which  is  recited  immediately 
after  awaking  from  sleep,  and  before  breakfast. 

At  the  age  of  four,  and  sometimes  before  that 
jperiod,  Jewish  children  are  taught  their  letters. 
Xhe  most  gentle  means  are  employed  for  this 
purpose;  and  one  of  the  oommon  devices  for  stim- 
ulating them  U>  proficiency,  is  to  let  fall  from  above 
Iheir  heads  on  the  primer  a  sugar-plum  as  oden 
MB  they  succeed  in  making  out  a  letter,  telling  them 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a  present  from  an 
ai^l  expressive  of  his  approbation  of  their  prog- 


ress. Foremost  in  these  laudable  efibrts  are  the 
women,  who  consider  the  looking  after  the  little 
ones,  equipping  them  for  and  attending  them  to 
school,  as  one  of  their  chief  duties.  The  rabbis  do 
not  fail  to  inculcate  this  duty  in  allegorical  but 
most  forcible  language,  by  deelariilg  that  ''  the 
world  only  subsists  through  the  breath  of  the. 
mouths  of  the  little  ones  in  the  house  of  their 
teacher,"  and  that  women  become  deserving  of  the 
world  to  come  by  taking  their  children  to  the  house 
of  study ;  and,  indeed,  the  instructions  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  teachers  do  not  yield  in  excel- 
lence to  any  given  in  modern  well-regulated 
schools.  However,  it  is  not  the  language  and 
literature  of  their  country  (the  reader  must  remem- 
ber that  we  speak  of  a  bygone  age)  that  are  studied ; 
no ;  it  is  Hebrew,  and  exclusively  Hebrew,  that  is 
taught.  At  first  it  is  the  Bible  in  the  original 
language,  with  some  Hebrew  commentary,  and 
sulraequently  the  Talmud,  with  its  subtle  interpre- 
tations, which  are  the  only  branches  of  knowledge 
supposed  to  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  stU' 
dent.  The  language  of  the  country  it  is  supposed, 
if  at  all  necessary,  the  pupil  will  pick  up  in  after- 
life anyhow  and  anywhere.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
strict  Jew,  the  study  of  the  law  is  the  most  merito- 
rious occupation  to  which  he  could  devote  his  life, 
and  cannot  fail  to  procure  him  a  portion  in  the 
world  to  oome.  In  his  opinion  everything  that  is 
worthy  to  be  known  is  contained  in  the  Talmud, 
and  therefore  the  attention  bestowed  upon  any  other 
branch  of  knowledge,  save  that  just  mentioned,  is  a 
pure  lose  of  time.  To  the  study  of  the  Talmud, 
therefore^  that  class  of  people  devote  the  whole  day 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  night ;  for  the  study  of 
the  Talmud  they  establish  academies,  to  which 
thousands  of  young  men  resort,  and  where,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  celebrated  rabbi,  they  spend,  in 
the  exposition  of  the  Talmud,  the  best  years  of 
their  life. 

The  influence  which  this  study  exercises  over 
the  body  and  mind  of  the  Jews  is  immense.  The 
application  to  the  study  of  so  abstruse  a  work  as  the 
Talmud,  at  a  period  when  the  body  is  not  half 
developed,  has  a  most  pemici<ius  effect  upon  the 
general  health  of  the  pupil ;  his  digestion  suffers, 
his  complexion  turns  sallow,  and  obstinate  cutane- 
ous diseases  are  not  seldom  the  consequences.  The 
large  size  (folio)  in  which  that  work,  and  especial* 
Iv  its  commentaries,  are  generally  printed,  compels 
the  little  scholar  to  stoop  greatly  when  at  study ; 
hence  the  crooked  and  oistorted  figures  of  many 
Talmudic  students.  Further ;  the  Talmud  is  read 
with  an  intonation  of  voice  quite  peculiar  to  itself; 
in  fact,  it  may  be  said  it  is  rather  sung  than  read ; 
so  that  a  person  acquainted  with  the  intonation, 
without  understanding  the  subject,  could  know 
whether  the  part  just  recited  was  a  question,  a 
reply,  a  narrative,  a  syllogism,  &c.  This  custom 
impresses  upon  the  voice  of  the  habitual  student  of 
the  Talmud  the  character  of  singing  even  when 
speaking  on  indifferent  subjects.  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  same  habit  may  develop  at  an  early  period 
in  the  Jewish  youth  the  musical  talent,  if  he  pos- 
sesses any,  and  thus  account  in  some  measure  for 
the  unusual  fondness  of  Jews  fur  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  and  for  the  comparatively  large 
number  of  composers  which  have  sprung  from 
among  them. 

The  recitation  of  the  Talmud  is  accompanied 
with  veiy  lively  gestures.  The  body  is  in  perpet^ 
ual  motion ;  the  hands  now  quietly  approach ; 
anoo  are  removed  from  each  other  with  great  rapid- 
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ity;  now  dapped  tos^ther  with  great  Tehetnenoe; 
aod  then  again  slowly,  with  the  right  thumb  upper- 
moet,  raisMl  to  the  level  of  the  h^,  in  accordance 
vrith  the  character  of  the  passage  expounded.  This 
habit  impresses  upon  the  Jew  brought  up  in  that 
school  a  peculiar  restlessness,  even  in  common  con- 
Tersatioa.  He  cannot  stand  still  for  a  moment.  It 
18  not  only  his  lips ;  it  is  his  hands,  his  eyes,  his 
physiognomy,  nay,  his  whole  body,  that  speaks. 
These  adverse  influences  are  still  more  strengthened 
by  Talmudical  statements ;  for  they  consider  an 
upright  carriage  as  a  sign  of  haughtiness;  and 
declare  that  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it 
does  not  become  a  Jew  to  walk  upright. 

Still  greater  is  the  influence  exercised  on  their 
minds  by  the  general  and  habitual  study  of  the 
Talmud.  The  ingenuity  which  its  exposition  re- 
quires ;  the  spirit  of  subtlety  and  hairsplitting  with 
which  it  treats  its  subjects ;  the  abrupt  and  enig- 
matic style  in  which  it  is  written ;  and,  lastly,  the 
miscellaneous  and  rhapsodical  character  which  it 
presents,  greatly  sharpen  the  intellect  of  the  student ; 
enable  him,  as^  it  were,  intuitively  to  seize  on  the 
right  point  at*a  glance ;  give  him  an  uncommon 
seat  for  argument  and  debate,  and  a  keen  relish  for 
all  sorts  of  witticisms  and  bon  mois,  and  an  extraor- 
dinary versatility  of  mind.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  same  reasons  render  him  averse  to  discipline 
aod  regular  training,  and  he  becomes  impatient  of 
detail ;  be  will  not  plod  on ;  he  will  run  ;  if  he 
wishes  to  reach  the  top  of  the  ladder,  he  will  rather 
try  to  succeed  by  a  powerful  leap,  than  by  the 
slow  yet  sure  operation  of  ascending  step  by  step. 
Jews  so  constituted,  betaking  themselves  to  the 
fields  of  science  or  literature,  will  be  more  apt  to 
sQooeed  in  metaphysics,  pure  mathematics,  or  po- 
etry, than  in  any  other  department ;  in  trade,  they 
wiU  often  prosper  in  those  kinds  of  business  which 
require  a  quick  perception,  a  bold  spirit  of  specula- 
tion, ready-reckoning,  and  great  power  of  combina- 
tion. The  wealth  which  Jews  have  amassed  is 
thus  partly  accounted  for. 

However,  although  it  is  chiefly  the  intellect  of 
the  child  that  is  cultivated,  it  were  erroneous  to 
suppose  that  his  morals  are  neglected.  It  is  not  by 
mere  word  of  mouth,  but  by  practice,  that  morality 
is  inculcated.  No  scholar  of  those  Jewish  sem- 
inaries coald  give  a  methodically-arranged  account 
of  his  duties,  for  he  has  never  been  taught  thus ; 
but  his  whole  day  may  be  considered  as  passing  in 
the  performance  of  what  he  is  taught  to  regard  as 
meritorious  acts.  In  his  earliest  infancy  it  is  the 
scriptural  preoept — **The  beginning  of  wisdom  is 
fear  of  €rod*' — which  is  enjoined  on  him.  Rever^ 
enee  for  his  parents  and  teachers  are  represented  as 
most  sacred  duties;  and  thus  the  behests  of  the 
parent  are  generally  received  with  submission,  and 
implicitly  obeyed.  4  Jewish  youth  will  scarcely 
ever  sit  down  in  ti^  presence  of  his  father,  and  even 
in  bis  abseaoe  he  will  not  occupy  tlie  chair  upon 
which  his  parent  is  in  the  habit  of  resting.  Pru- 
dence, economy,  abstemiousness,  control  of  temper, 
modesty,  and  chastity,  are  virtues  which  the  child 
acquires  merely  from  seeing  them  habitually  exer- 
cised by  those  around  him.  Nor  is  cleanliness,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  ablutions  are  concerned,  neglected. 
To  the  performance  of  these,  Jews  of  the  class  we 
are  endeavoring  to  describe  are  induced,  perhaps, 
less  by  their  intrinsic  value  than  by  certain  peculiar 
views.  They  believe  that  every  night  the  soul 
leaves  the  body,  in  order  to  give  an  account  in 
heaven  of  the  manner  in  whioh  the  day  was  spent ; 
and  that  during  its  absfipce  Ap  evil  spirit  takes  pos- 


session of  the  body ;  therefore,  their  very  first  act 
in  the  morning,  on  awaking,  is  to  return  thanks,  in 
a  short  formal  prayer,  to  the  Almighty  for  having 
restored  the  soul.  They,  however,  take  care  in  that 
prayer  not  to  pronounce  the  sacred  name  of  God,  as 
this  would  be  unbecoming  whilst  in  a  state  of  un- 
cleanliness ;  for  they  are  of  opinion  that  as  long  as 
they  have  not  performed  the  morning  ablution,  they 
are  still  under  the  influence  of  the  evil  spirit. 
Similar  ablutions  of  the  hands  are  also  prescribed 
before  prayers  and  before  every  meal. 

Let  us  now  suppose  our  infant  grown  up  to  boy- 
hood, duly  initiated  into  the  intricacies  of  the  Tal- 
mud, merrily  gesticulating  and  singing  over  its 
contents,  and  let  us  throw  a  glance  into  his  domestic 
life.  Childhood  is  proverbial  for  its  happiness; 
but,  alas !  the  Jewish  children  have  no  childhood. 
They  may  be  children  in  body,  but  not  in  mind. 
The  stem  earnest  of  life  around  them,  the  habitual 
sight  of  misery,  and  of  the  hard  struggles  of  those 
nearest  to  them  in  order  to  obtain  a  scanty  livings 
make  them  men  and  women  the  moment  they  have 
ceased  to  be  infants.  It  is  not  merry  nursery  rhymes 
and  frolicsome  songs  which  are  the  first  strains  de- 
lighting the  ears  of  the  infant,  and  giving  it  a  cheer^ 
ful  turn  of  mind ;  it  is  the  recital  of  some  bygone 
woe,  or  pending  bilbul,  (false  accusation^)  which 
sadly  strikes  the  ears  of  the  child,  and  overcasts  its 
mind  with  a  gloomy  shadow  for  life.  For  our  own 
part,  we  have  a  perfect  recollection,  when  a  mere 
stripling,  how  we  used  to  hang  on  the  lips  of  an  old 
Jew,  who  could  not  have  been  less  than  eighty-five 
years  of  age,  imbibing  witli  the  eagerness  of  child- 
hood the  accounts  of  the  days  of  yore.  We  re- 
member being  horrorstruck  at  the  recital  of  the 
misery  of  an  old  Jewess,  who,  maintaining  herself 
by  baking  bread  for  the  workpeople  who  were  en- 
gaged in  building  a  church,  was  accused  of  having 
endeavored  to  cast  a  customer  into  the  heated  oven ; 
how,  upon  this  trumpery  charge,  the  accnsed — ^a 
sickly  creature  of  seventy  years — in  order  to  expi- 
ate the  pretended  crime,  dragging  along  her  heavy 
chains,  was  compelled  to  perform  the  hard  labor  of 
a  carrier  of  stones  for  the  completion  of  the  place 
of  worship ;  how  a  young  Jew,  who  had  accidentally 
hit  a  stone  crucifix,  escaped  a  cruel  death  only  b^ 
embracing  the  reli^rion  of  the  country.  We  used 
to  cry  with  rage  when  he  related  to  us  how  the 
squire  forced  the  Jews  on  his  estate  to  buy  of  him, 
for  hard  cash,  fool  fish,  and  all  kinds  of  oflfal,  for 
which  he  had  no  use ;  and  how  the  tax-gatherer 
made  it  a  rule  to  intrude  upon  them  on  Friday 
nights,  and  when  n<it  instantly  satisfied,  how  he 
carried  away  the  Sabbath-lamp,  (the  lighting  of 
which  on  Sabbath  eve  is  considered  as  a.  duty,)  or 
the  food  prepared  for  the  Sabbath,  knowing,  as  he 
did,  that  they  would  rather  starve  than  desecrate  the 
day  of  rest  by  preparing  a  meal.  However,  to  re- 
turn from  this  digression,  let  us  see  how  our  young 
Jew  spends  his  day. 

Daily  Prayers — Phylacteries — Fringes — Meals. — 
Having  performed  his  morning  ablution,  he  begins 
to  dress.  Among  his  wearing  apparel  only  one 
article  deserves  especial  mention.  It  consists  of 
two  pieces  of  cotton,  or  any  other  material  of  square 
form,  fastened  to  two  bands  of  the  same  material, 
whioh  pass  over  the  shoulders  like  braces,  so  that 
one  of  these  square  pieces  falls  over  the  chest,  and 
the  other  over  the  back.  Each  of  the  four  corners 
of  this  article,  called  Arba  Kanfolh,  {four  comers^) 
contains  a  hole  through  which  woollen  fringes  are 
passed,  and  which  are  worn  in  c^memoradon  of 
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the  fringes  ordered  in  Numbers  xv.  38.  He  next 
recites  certain  prayers,  preparatory  to  attending  the 
morning  service  at  synagogue ;  and  without  tasting 
any  food,  (the  satisfaction  of  the  cravings  of  nature 
previous  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  prayer  he 
would  consider  as  a  kind  of  sacrilege,)  he  hurries 
off  to  synagogue.  The  signal  for  goin?  there  is 
generally  given  him  by  three  several  blows  of  a 
hammer,  struck  on  the  house-door  of  each  family 
by  an  individual  paid  for  that  purpose.  The  service 
commences  rather  early  in  the  morning,  as  the  be- 
liever is  taught  that  a  particular  portion  of  the 
prayer  is  most  acceptable  to  the  Almighty  when 
recited  not  later  than  a  certain  hour  in  the  day. 
Thither  the  faithful  is  seen  hastening  with  a  large 
bag  in  his  hand,  and  a  smaller  one  in  his  pocket. 
The  larger  contains  a  quadrangular  woollen  or  silk 
scarf,  furnished  on  the  four  corners  with  fringes 
identical  with  those  just  described,  and  in  which  he 
wraps  himself,  sometimes  oddly  enough,  whilst  at 
prayers.  The  smaller  bag  contains  the  phylacteries 
(Exodus  xiii.  16;  Deut.  vi.  8--xi.  18).  These 
consist  of  two  square  blackened  ieathem  cases 
sheltering  certain  parchment  rolls,  on  which  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  Pentateuch  are  written. 
These  cases  are  fixed  to  long  and  slender  leathern 
thongs  blackened  on  one  side ;  the  latter  serve  to 
fasten  one  of  the  cases  on  the  forehead,  surrounding 
the  head  like  a  bandelet,  and  the  other  on  the  \et\ 
arm  next  to  the  skin,  opposite  the  heart. 

AfVer  the  performance  of  another  ablution  within 
ihe  precincts  of  the  synagogue,  the  faithful  attires 
himself  with  his  talith  {scarf)  and  tephilin  (phy- 
lacteries^ ,  devoutly  pronouncing  certain  benedictions 
expressive  of  the  command  of  God  to  perform  these 
rites ;  and  now,  having,  on  entering  the  synagogue, 
reverentially  bowed  before  the  ark  containing  the 
scrolls  of  tne  law,  and  recited  certain  appropriate 
scriptural  verses,  he  conmiences  his  prayers,  which 
are  all  in  Hebrew.  Those  he  offers  up  with  a 
fervor  which  cannot  be  imagined  by  thoise  who 
have  not  witnessed  it.  He  is  convinced  that  by 
using  the  proper  devotion  in  the  recital  of  certain 
portions,  he  will  obtain  a  part  in  the  world  to 
come,  and  bring  down  blessings  upon  himself  and 
others.  His  enthusiasm  reaches  the  highest  pitch 
when  reciting  **  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our 
God  is  one!*'  In  his  imagination  he  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  everjrthing  for  the  unity  of  God  ;  and 
whilst  dwelling  upon  the  word  "  one,"  he  is 
taught  to  review  in  his  mind  the  sufferings  and 
glory  of  those  co-religionists  who  incurred  martyr- 
dom for  the  unity  of  God.  He  bends  his  body  back- 
wards and  forwards,  he  screams,  he  shouts,  and  all 
that  without  the  least  sense  of  impropriety.  This 
noise  very  strangely  contrasts  with  the  stillness 
which  prevails  a  little  while  after  the  recital  of  the 
prayers  called  Shemoneh  Essrah  (Eighteen;  so 
called  because  it  originally  consisted  of  eighteen 
bendictions).  It  must  be  ofilered  up  in  a  standing 
posture ;  every  one  of  the  faithful  turning  his  face 
towards  the  side  containing  the  ark — namely,  the 
east  (in  which  direction,  as  it  is  known,  Jerusalem 
lies) ;  and  with  his  feet  closely  drawn  together, 
without  stirring  from  the  spot,  as  if  riveted  to  the 
ground,  he  reads  the  prayer  in  solemn  silence  and 
with  great  devotion.  The  idea  of  sacredness  at- 
tached to  this  prayer  will  become  apparent  to  the 
reader  when  he  is  told  that,  according  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  rabbis,  the  faithful  should  not  interrupt 
himself  whilst  reciting  this  portion  of  the  service, 
not  even  if  a  snake  were  to  wind  round  his  heels. 

After  senrioe  breakfast  is  taken ;  but  previous  to 


sitting  down  to  this  meal  another  ablution  of  th6 
hands  is  performed,  the  23d  Psalm  and  a  short 
benediction  are  said,  and  on  breaking  the  first 
morsel  of  bread  the  following  blessing  is  oiiered  up 
by  each  individual — **  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our 
God,  who  bringeth  forth  bread  from  the  ground." 
After  breakfast  grace  is  said,  which  forms  a  very 
long  prayer.  In  short,  there  is  not  any  kind  of 
enjoyment,  however  trivial,  the  partaking  of  which 
is  not  preceded  by  a  prayer ;  nay,  before  drinking 
a  drop  of  water,  the  strict  Jew  will  say,  '*  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  through  whose  word 
everything  was  formed."  '  The  most  religious  are 
anxious  to  offer  up  a  hundred  benedictions  every 
day,  and  this  they  found  upon  a  eertain  fanciful 
interpretation  put  upon  Deuteronomy  x.  12.  No 
religious  rite,  however,  is  performed  with  the  head 
uncovered. 

The  young  student  is  now  sent  off  to  school. 
There,  with  the  exception  of  the  dinner  hour,  when 
the  observances  as  described  at  breakfast  are 
repeated,  he  usually  remains  until  the  evening 
seryice,  which  is  followed  by  the  night  service. 
The  labors  of  the  day  being  now  completed,  supper, 
preceded  and  followed  by  the  usual  prayers,  is 
taken,  and  the  day  is  finally  closed  by  devoutly 
kissing  the  Mesusah,  (which  will  be  explained 
hereafter,)  and  by  recitin|r  another  long  prayer. 
On  retiring  to  rest,  the  strict  mother  rarely  forgets 
to  caution  her  son  against  loosening  the  strings  of 
the  nightcap  which  she  ties  round  his  head,  as  she 
considers  the  sleeping  without  such  covering  as 
irreligious  ;  she  further  looks  whether  the  tape  is 
still  »8tened,  which  she  likewise,  from  religious 
motives,  has  tied  next  to  his  shirt  round  his  waist. 

The  ScAbath, — ^Tbe  current  of  gloomy  existence 
is  regularly  broken  by  the  advent  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  peculiar  blessing  bestowed  by  the  day  of  rest 
is  most  deeply  felt  and  appreciated  by  the  oppressed, 
harassed,  and  careworn  Jew  ;  for  the  Sabbath  not 
only  brings  repose  to  his  body,  but  also  solace  to 
his  mind ;  it  not  only  erases  temporarily  the 
recollection  of  the  melancholy  past  from  his 
memory,  but  also  instils  into  his  bleeding  soul 
hope  for  the  future,  and  passes  for  a  type  and 
foretaste  of  that  happiness  which  awaits  the  right- 
eous in  a  better  life.  In  his  opinion  the  bene&ial 
influence  of  the  Sabbath  extends  also  over  the  con- 
demned in  the  infernal  regions,  who  are  released 
from  their  torments  while  the  Sabbath  lasts.  He 
also  thinks  he  receives  every  Sabbath  an  additional 
or  a  second  soul,  which  leaves  him  again  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  day.  In  the  course  of  Friday, 
therefore,  those  Jews  whom  business  has  called 
away  from  their  homes  during  the  week  are  seen 
to  return.  The  interior  of  the  houses  at  the  same 
time  presents  a  very  animated  aspect ;  the  female 
part  of  the  ^milies  being  engaged  in  scrubbing, 
scouring,  and  cleaning  the  rooms  for  the  reception 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  in  preparing  the  meals  for  that 
day,  as  no  kind  of  labor  must  be  performed  on  the 
day  of  rest.  The  afternoon  is  spent  by  both  sexes 
in  various  operations,  the  object  of  which  is  per> 
sonal  cleanliness  ;  the  men  also  rid  themselves  of 
their  beards.  This  is  not  so  eas^  or  simple  a 
process  as  might  be  imagined ;  for,  m  contequenoe 
of  the  traditional  interpretation  put  upon  Leyiticos 
xix.  27,  the  use  of  the  razor  is  prohibited.  The 
beard,  therefore,  must  be  removed  by  some  other 
means ;  and  this  is  efiected  by  various  processes, 
all  slow,  and  more  or  less  painful.  The  most 
usual  method  consists  in  the  applicatioo  to  the  h/m 
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•fa  kind  of  ointmeat,  the  ingredients  of  which  are 
the  mineral  poiaon  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is 
in  English  usually  called  orpiment,  or  the  yellow 
sttlphuret  of  arsenic  and  hme.  This  ointment, 
which  emits  a  most  offensive  smell,  not  only 
effectively  removes  the  heard,  but  often  destroys 
the  skin,  if  suffered  to  rejnain  too  long  on  the  face, 
or  if  not  washed  carefully  off". 

An  hour  or  so  before  the  advent  of  the  Sabbath, 
alt  labor  ceases.  The  merchant  leaves  the  count- 
ing-house, the  mechanic  lays  aside  his  tools,  and 
the  shopkeeper  closes  hie  shop.  Nothing  will  jus- 
tify the  violation  of  the  day  of  rest  except  immi- 
■ent  danger  to  human  life.  At  last  some  blows  at 
the  door  proclaim  that  the  Sabbath  is  approaching, 
and  that  it  is  time  to  go  to  synagogue,  and  off* 
starts  the  whole  male  population.  The  service 
ever,  the  young  are  seen  reverentially  to  approach 
their  fathers,  uncles,  and  minister,  humbly  craving 
(heir  blessing.  These  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
heads  of  each  of  the  bending  petitioners,  devoutly 
prooouncing  the  words — **  May  God  make  thee  as 
£phraim  and  as  Manasseh !"  (Gen.  xlviii.  20.) 

Free  from  anxiety  and  grief—- which,  according 
to  the  teaching  of  the  rabbis,  must  be  dismissed 
with  the  advent  of  the  Sabbath — they  return  home 
with  countenances  expressive  of  joy  and  content- 
■MoC  Here  the^  find  all  changed  for  the  better. 
Everything  is  in  its  proper  place,  clean  and  bright, 
the  floor  scoured,  the  table  covered  with  a  snow- 
white  cloth,  laid  for  the  evening  meal.  From  the 
ceiling,  above  the  table,  are  suspended  one  or  two 
lamps,  the  lighting  of  which  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  principal  duties  of  a  religious  housewife. 
The  husband  now  cheerfully  shakes  his  smiling 
wife  by  the  hand,  who,  together  with  the  daugh- 
ters, are  generally  dressed  in  white.  The  latter 
reverentially  approach  their  father,  even  as  the 
sons  the  mother,  craving  their  blessing,  which  is 
given  to  the  daughters  with  the  words — *'  May  Grod 
make  thee  like  Sarah  and  Rebecca,  Rachel  and 
Leah!"  The  whole  family  then  join  in  singing  a 
hymn,  saluting  '^  the  angels  of  peace,*'  who  are 
supposed  to  hold  now  their  entrance  into  the  house, 
for  the  purpose  of  staying  there  over  Sabbath.  And 
as  if  desirous  to  call  the  attention  of  a  husband  to 
the  worth  of  a  good  wife,  and  thereby  to  increase 
his  esteem  for  the  partner  of  his  life,  he  is  enjoined 
to  read  the  3l8t  chapter  of  Proverbs,  descriptive  of 
the  qualities  of  such  a  woman.  The  sanctification 
of  the  Sabbath  then  takes  place,  which  consists  in 
the  solemn  recitation  of  a  benediction,  and  of  cer- 
tain scriptural  passages,  over  two  wheaten  loaves, 
previous  to  breaking  them.  The  two  loaves  are 
considered  as  typical  of  the  double  portion  of  manna 
vouchsafed  on  Fridays  to  the  Israelites  while  in 
the  wilderness.  The  family  now  sit  down  to  the 
evening  meal. 

This  being  over,  and  the  form  of  grace  prescribed 
for  the  Sabbath  properly  chanted,  the  family  join 
in  singing  hymns  in  praise  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
melodies  are  simple  and  becoming,  and  make  a 
cheerful  impression.  Some  of  the  hymns  are  beau- 
tiful, and  deserve  to  be  more  generally  known  than 
they  are.  The  rest  of  the  evening,  if  there  be  still 
time,  is  spent  in  a  friendly  visit  to  a  neighbor,  or 
in  conversation  of  the  members  of  the  household 
among  themselves.  Various  are  the  subjects  started ; 
the  principal  topics  of  discussion,  however,  are  the 
merits  of  the  Baal  Darshan  {itineranl  preacher)  and 
sf  the  band  of  singers  who  have  arrived  in  the 
afternoon,  and  have  received  permission  from  the 
Paness  {chirf-^warden)  to  edify  the  congregation  in 


the  service  of  the  morrow.  The  preacher  is  gener 
ally  a  Polish  rabbi,  with  a  long  beard,  immensely 
long  curls  hanging  down  his  temples,  (Lev.  xix. 
27,)  clothed  with  a  long  flowing  robe,  and  a  high  fur 
cap,  who  has  acquired  by  rote  four  or  five  clever 
Talmudical  dissertations,  with  one  of  which  ho  is 
going  to  dazzle  his  audience.  The  would-be  ser- 
mon is  neither  a  moral  nor  scientific  discourse,  nor 
does  it  treat  of  doctrinal  points.  It  is  a  tissue  of 
subtle  ingenuities,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  ab- 
struse metaphysical  treatises.  The  preacher  gen- 
erally sets  out  with  some  Talmudical  passage, 
endeavors  to  show  inconsistencies  in  it,  or  that  it 
contradicts  some  other  Talmudical  statement,  or 
that  another  later  rabbinical  authority  apparently 
took  a  different  view  of  the  subject.  And  when 
he  has  led  his  audience  into  the  most  inextricable 
part  of  the  maze,  and  made  them  despair  of  ever 
getting  out  of  the  labyrinth,  all  at  once  a  new  text 
IS  introduced,  or  an  unexpected  turn  given  to  those 
already  introduced  ;  and  behold !  as  though  it  were 
by  a  magic  spell,  all  intricacies  are  smoothed,  and 
the  magician  walks  forth  on  level  ground  over  all 
those  artificial  fences  which  a  while  ago  hedged 
him  in  on  all  sides.  There  is  a  story  of  a  discourse 
by  such  an  itinerant  preacher,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  prove  that  Job  himself  agreed  in  opinion 
with  a  certain  Talmudic  authority  which  main- 
tained that  Job,  as  a  person,  had  never  existed. 
The  conclusion  of  the  discourse  is  usually  an  ex- 
hortation tending  to  enforce  the  stricter  observance 
of  some  ceremonial  rite  or  rabbinical  institution. 
The  band  of  singers  generally  hold  a  permanent 
engagement  in  some  large  congregation,  but  receive 
leave  every  year  to  travel  for  some  weeks.  Their 
song  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  often  exhibits  a 
great  deal  of  native,  but  of  course  uncultivated  tal- 
ent ;  but  frequently  it  partakes  more  of  the  nature 
of  vociferation  than  of  a  musical  performance,  and 
is  a  perfect  torture  to  a  cultivated  ear.  It  is  pecu- 
liar to  these  singers  to  hold,  whilst  singing,  their 
right  hand  to  the  right  cheek,  and  to  lay  the  thumb 
on  the  throat.  We  could  never  ascertain  if  this 
was  merely  the  result  of  habit,  or  intended  to  assist 
the  emission  of  sounds. 

In  the  morning  another  service  is  performed; 
this  being  concluded,  the  blessing,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  imparted  to  the  young  folks,  and 
the  hearty  wishes  of  a  *'  happy  Sabbath"  exchanged, 
every  one  hurries  home  to  breakfast,  to  which,  as 
they  scarcely  eat  anything  before  prayer,  and  as 
the  service  never  lasts  less  than  two  hours,  they 
always  bring  a  good  appetite.  The  benediction  of 
sanctification  being  said,  and  breakfast  taken,  the 
short  interval  between  that  meal  and  dinner  is  filled 
up  in  various  ways,  and  occasionally  in  examining 
the  boys  in  what  thev  have  learned  during  the 
week--fortunate  the  lad  who  passes  unscathed 
through  this  furnace !  His  will  be  the  prediction 
on  the  part  of  the  examining  preacher  of  future 
eminence  as  rabbi,  and  the  more  substantial  reward 
of  an  apple  or  pear.  Sometimes,  however,  should 
the  chief  rabbi  of  the  district  happen  to  institute 
the  examination,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  sladent,  he  will  grant  the  scholar  a 
diploma,  by  means  of  which  he  becomes  a  fellow, 
(khaber,)  and  must  henceforth  in  every  religious 
act  have  the  epithet  of  Master  (Rab)  prefix^  to 
his  name.  Dinner,  grace,  and  the  singing  of 
hymns  ended,  every  one  is  left  to  himself  until  the 
afternoon  prayer.  The  elderly  and  the  serioush' 
disposed  generally  employ  the  interval  in  attend- 
ing the  exposition  of  some  religiousAf  moral  wprk^ 
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usually  the  "  Ethics  of  the  Fathers  ;'*  a  production 
the  mora]  precepts  of  which  can  stand  the  test  of 
the  severest  criticism,  and  deserves  to  be  more  gen- 
erally known  than  it  is.  The  young  people  how- 
ever, sometimes  contrive,  if  they  can  obtain  the 
permission  of  the  local  authority,  to  have  a  dance, 
or  go  out  into  the  fields  for  a  ramble.  At  last  the 
time  of  the  aflernoon  service  arrives,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  evening  meal,  to  be  taken  before  the 
close  of  the  Sabbath,  it  being  held  that  every 
Israelite  should  take  three  meals  on  Sabbath.  The 
day  of  rest  is  concluded  with  the  night  service,  the 
first  portion  of  which  is  generally  said  in  perfect 
darkness,  the  Sabbath  not  being  over  until  three 
stars  be  plainly  seen,  and  it  being  unlawful  for  an 
Israelite  to  light  a  candle  while  it  is  Sabbath. 
The  Sabbath  is  finally  concluded  by  the  chanting 
of  certain  hymns.  And  now  the  routine  of  every- 
day life  begins,  with  all  its  monotony  and  accom- 
panying toil ;  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  driven 
back  to  the  place  of  torture ;  the  additional  soul 
leaves  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Jew  ;  the  pro- 
tecting angels  of  peace  depart  from  his  dwelling, 
and  v^ith  them  his  happy  and  cheerful  countenance, 
and  his  goodly  garments;  the  white  table-cloth 
disappears  from  the  table ;  the  bright  lamp  from 
above  it ;  and  the  dingy  walls  again  frown  upon  the 
gloomy,  careworn  tenants,  as  if  the  Sabbath  had 
never  existed. 

Here  we  may  be  permitted  to  state  some  particu- 
lars with  respect  to  the  Sabbath,  for  which  we  could 
not  find  before  an  appropriate  place.  However 
homely  the  Jew  may  tare  during  the  week,  he  will 
contrive  to  have  something  superior  for  the  Sab- 
bath. To  this  he  is  encouraged  by  the  greatest 
rabbinical  authorities,  who  recommend  good  cheer 
on  that  day  as  a  religions  duty ;  and  the  absence 
of  fish  or  meat  on  Friday  night  would  be  considered 
by  them  as  a  serious  deprivation.  The  strict  rest 
enjoined  for  the  Sabbath  prevents  the  Jew  not  only 
from  performing  any  servile  work,  but  even  from 
pouching  the  instruments  used  in  the  performance 
of  such  labor.  But  as  in  the  northern  ungenial 
climdte  it  would  be  impossible  comfortably  to  spend 
the  Sabbath  without  such  labor,  this  is  generally 
performed  by  some  woman  of  the  Christian  religion 
engaged  for  that  purpose.  In  each  Ghetto,  for  this 
reason,  there  are  established  a  few  persons  of  that 
description  who  make  a  comfortable  living  through 
these  services.  From  long  and  frequent  intercourse 
with  Jews  these  women  are  acquainted  with  all  the 
rites  of  their  employers,  know  all  their  peculiar 
terms,  and  are  almost  considered  as  members  of 
Jewish  families.  They  enter  without  ceremony 
the  room  of  their  employers  on  festivals  and  Friday 
nights,  trim  the  lamps,  snuff  or  put  out  the  candles, 
and  attend  the  fire.  Such  women  have  been  known 
sometimes  to  be  more  observant  of  Jewish  ceremo- 
nies than  Jewesses  themselves,  and  to  have  taught 
Jewish  children  their  morning  or  evening  prayers. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  friendly  relali«Mi  between 
Jew  and  Gentile  is  disturbed  for  a  time  by  a  roan- 
date  of  some  intolerant  prelate.  Such  a  measure, 
however,  is  always  greatly  regretted  by  these 
persons,  and  brings  much  distres^upon  the  Jews, 
who,  from  religious  motives,  undergo  severe  hard- 
ships until  the  intercourse  is  reestablished. 

The  necessity  of  preparing  the  Sabbath  meal  on 
Friday,  and  the  desire  so  natural  in  cold  climates 
of  having  a  hot  dinner,  has  given  rise  to  a  dish 
quite  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  and  which  goes  by  the 
namo  of  *'  shalit.' '  It  con^iists  of  meat,  peas,  beans, 
or  rice,  put  into  a  pot,  and  placed  on  Friday  after- 


noon into  an  oven  heated  for  that  parpose,  isnd  left 
there  until  Saturday  noon,  when,  on  being  with- 
drawn, it  is  found  still  quite  hot.  This  is  a  favorite 
mess,  but  in  general  very  indigestible. 

Days  of  Mourning. — ^The  monotony  of  evcry-day 
life  is  further  relieved  by  various  seasons  of  rejoic- 
ing and  mourning.  The  progress  of  the  siege  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  are  commemorated  by 
public  fasts.  The  principal  among  these  is  that  of 
*'  Tishah  Beab,''  (the  9th  of  the  month  of  Ab— some 
time  in  the  month  of  July,) -which  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  burning  of  the  Temple  both  njider 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Titus. 

T\«enty-one,  or  at  least  nine  days  prevtoas  to 
that  dies  nefaslus,  all  public  rejoicings  are  prohibited ; 
no  wedding  takes  place,  no  meat  is  eaten,  bathing 
is  avoided,  and  the  beard  suffered  to  grow.  On 
the  8th  of  Ab,  in  the  aAernoon,  the  whole  family 
sit  on  the  ground,  as  though  they  had  been  beren 
of  a  near  relative,  and  the  meal  of  mourning  (con- 
sisting of  eggs  or  lentils)  is  partaken  of.  In  the 
evening  the  whole  congregation  meet  in  the  8yn«> 
gogue,  which  at  that  period  presents  a  most  sombre 
appearance.  The  place  of  worship  is  but  faintli 
lighted  by  bits  of  candles.  The  congregation  with 
feit-shoes  on  their  feet,  and  in  the  attire  of  deep 
mourning,  sit  on  the  ground,  or  at  least  not  on 
their  usual  seats,  and  listen  to  the  lugubrious  strain 
in  which  the  *'  Lamentations*'  are  recited,  or  chant 
alternately  heart-stirring  elegies  commemorative 
of  the  national  calamities  of  Israel.  Late  in  the 
evening  the  congregation  separates.  Some  persons, 
however,  spend  the  whole  night  in  prayer ;  others 
sleep  on  the  bare  ground ;  and  all,  besides  6stin£, 
abstain  more  or  less  from  the  usual  comforts  of  life. 
The  morning  reassembles  the  faithful  in  the  syna- 
gogue. When  the  same  rites  as  in  the  evening  are 
repeated.  The  time  after  the  service  is  spent  in 
listening  to  the  exposition  of  accounts  on  the  suffer- 
ings of  Israel,  and  in  visiting  the  burial-grounds. 
The  day  is  concluded  with  another  solemn  service. 

Seasons  of  Rejoicing. — ^The  principal  seasons  for 
rejoicing  are — the  first  day  of  every  month ;  the 
Feast  of  Lights ;  and  that  of  Purim.  To  the  first 
two  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  advert,  but  of 
the  latter  a  few  details  may  be  subjoined. 

It  is  kept  on  the  14th  day  of  Adar  (some  time  in 
February.)  On  the  eve  of  the  13th,  as  well  as  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  whole  congregation 
meet  in  the  synagogue,  in  order  to  hear  the  solemn 
chanting  of  the  book  of  Esther.  Purim  is  the 
festival  when  good  cheer  is  especially  enioined. 
At  the  evening  meal,  the  grave  and  generally  very 
abstemious  raboi  indulges  in  an  additional  glass  <n 
wine.  This  license  he  takes  at  the  express  recom- 
mendation of  the  Talmud,  which  relates  strange 
tales  of  pious  men,  who,  in  consequence  of  over- 
indulgence in  the  treacherous  liquor,  made  odd 
blunders  in  their  intended  encomiumscuMordecai. 
Among  the  young  folks  frolic  and  fun  reign  para- 
mount. They  disguise  themselves  in  a  grot^ue 
manner,  and  thus  pay  visits  to  their  friends,  recitmg 
gay  verses,  and  occasionally  performing  parts  of 
the  book  of  Esther,  dramatized  for  the  purpose; 
while  at  the  same  time,  faithful  to  the  customs  of 
their  ancestors,  presents  are  interchanged  by  friendi 
and  acquaintances  (Esther  ix.  22).  This  oppor^ 
tunity  is  also  taken  by  many  charitable  persons  to 
assist  the  necessitous,  by  affording  them  relief  in  t 
most  delicate  manner,  under  the  appearance  of  a 
Purim  present.  Nor  are  the /eebodmastera,  anfl 
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ether  scantily-salaried  con^gational  offioen,  for- 
fouen  on  this  festive  occasion. 

Passover, — Another  break  in  the  current  of  the 
jesx  is  the  celebration  of  the  festivals  commanded 
in  the  Pentateuch.  Foremost  aiming;  these  ranks 
the  Passover,  which  begins  on  the  14th  of  Nissan, 
(some  time  in  March,)  and  lasts  eight  days.  Im- 
mediately after  Purim,  preparations  for  this  festival 
are  made.  The  wheat  for  the  Passover  cakes 
(upon  which  no  rain,  or  any  kind  of  moisture,  must 
have  fallen  after  being  cut)  is  sent  to  the  mill,  in 
order  to  be  ground.  This  operation,  as  well  as 
that  of  baking  the  flour  into  cakes,  must  be  carried 
on  under  the  superintendence  of  some  one  skilled  in 
the  law,  and  who  is  acquainted  with  all  the  contin- 
gencies through  which  the  preparation  would, 
according  to  tradition,  be  brought  under  the  denom- 
ination of  leaven,  and  thus  be  rendered  unfit  for  use 
on  Passover. 

Whilst  this  is  passing  out  of  the  house,  great 
activity  is  displayed  within.  The  walls  are  white^ 
washed,  the  floor  is  scrubbed  and  scoured,  the  sur- 
fkce  of  every  fixture  is  scraped,  or  covered  over 
with  new  paper  or  wooden  slabs,  kept  exclusively 
for  Patoover  uses,  and  metal  vessels  are  made  red- 
hot  ;  and  all  this  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any 
portion  of  leaven  that  might  attach  to  them.  This 
IS  the  period  of  the  year  when  the  scriptural 
behest,  '*  And  he  shall  rule  over  thee,"  so  far  as 
Jewish  families  are  concerned,  is  actually  reversed, 
for  the  lord  of  the  creation  is  ruthlessly  chased  by 
the  female  portion  of  the  house  from  room  to  room 
and  oorner  to  comer.  Every  piece  of  furniture, 
bedding,  hangings,  desks,  books,  and  shelves,  must 
pass  under  the  review  of  their  inquisitorial  eye, 
and  ultimately  through  the  ordeal  of  scalding 
water,  or  any  material  likely  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
they  are  looking  aAer. 

The  night  preceding  ^e  eve  of  this  festival  is  a 
yery  busy  time  with  the  whole  household,  for  on  it 
all  the  utensils  and  vessels  employed  during  the 
year  are  removed  to  some  remote  chamber,  as  being 
unfit  for  use  on  Passover,  and  replaced  by  those 
destined  for  the  festival,  and  which  for  that  purpose 
have  been  kept  locked  up  in  a  separate  room  during 
ihe  rest  of  the  year.  At  length,  a  short  evening 
aervice  having  ushered  in  the  solemn  season,  the 
yoanger  branches  having  duly  implored  the  bless- 
inffs  of  the  superiors;  and  the  worshippers  having 
wished  each  other  happy  holidays,  the  faithful 
hasten  to  their  respective  homes,  the  interior  of 
which  now  presents  a  sight  which  claims  particular 
notice. 

Owing  to  the  processes  mentioned,  the  dwelling- 
Toom  is  quite  metamorphosed.  This  change  be- 
comes still  more  conspicuous  from  the  peculiar 
appearance  which  the  table,  with  its  appurtenances, 
presents;  for  besides  the  paraphernalia  usual  on 
Dabbath,and  which  have  been  described  elsewhere, 
on  the  table  are  set  a  large  covered  dish,  several 
ttnall  vessels,  a  large  cup,  and  as  many  wine- 
glasses as  there  are  individuals  in  the  room.  The 
table  is  surrounded  by  chairs,  except  on  one  side, 
which  is  occupied  by  a  couch,  or  chairs  arranged 
in  the  manner  of  a  couch,  destined  to  serve  for  seats 
to  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house,  and  com- 
fortably covered  with  pillows,  especially  on  the  lefl 
tide,  against  which  the  occupants  are  supposed  to 
l^D.  The  Jews,  who  on  that  evening  are  taught 
to  look  upon  themselves  at  least  as  freemen,  if  not 
ts  princes,  indulge  in  this  luxury,  no  doubt  in  imi- 
tation of  the  ancients,  who,  as  is  known,  feasted  in  a 


similar  manner.  The  master  on  this  occasion  puts 
on  a  snow-white  flowing  robe  and  cap.  These 
articles  of  apparel  are  always  the  gift  of  the  wife, 
and  are  only  worn  on  solemn  occasions — such  as 
Passover-eve,  or  the  Day  of  Atonement;  and 
lastly,  robed  in  the  same  apparel,  he  will  also  be 
one  day  carried  to  the  grave. 

The  wine-glasses  are  now  filled,  the  whole  com- 
pany sit  down,  the  master  of  the  house  pronounces 
various  benedictions,  and  at  last,  uncovering  the 
large  dish,  breaks  one  of  the  cakes  it  contains,  lay- 
ing a  portion  of  it  aside,  of  which  more  will  be  said 
by  and  by.  He  next  removes  from  off  the  dish  the 
bone  of  the  lamb  and  the  roasted  e%^t  which  were 
placed  there  in  commemoration  of  the  paschal 
lamb,andof  another  offering,  usually  brought  with 
it,  and,  laying  hold  of  the  dish,  pronounces  an 
appropriate  prayer.  The  wine-glasses  are  now 
replenished,  not  forgetting  the  large  cup  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  table,  placed  there  in  honor  of  an 
invisible  guest — the  prophet  Elijah.  The  act  of 
drinking  of  the  wine,  and  consequently  of  refilling 
the  glasses,  is,  accordingto  a  rabbinical  institution, 
repeated  four  times,  \fhis  rite  is  scrupulously 
observed,  even  by  the  poor,  and  in  those  countries 
where  wine  is  expensive. 

The  first  portion  of  the  service  being  over,  and 
the  usual  benedictions  pronounced,  the  master  of 
the  house,  previous  to  the  evening  meal,  distributes 
among  those  present  the  contents  of  the  small  ves- 
sels mentioned  above.  They  consist  of  bitter 
herbs,  and  of  a  day-colored  compound  made  of 
almonds,  apples,  and  cinnamon.  The  former  are 
eaten  in  obedience  to  the  law  commanding — *'  They 
shall  eat  unleavened  cakes  upon  bitter  herbs." 
The  latter  is  supposed  to  be  intended  to  remind  the 
faithful,  by  its  color  and  consistence,  of  the  bricks 
and  mortar  which  their  ancestors  were  compelled 
to  make  in  Egypt. 

Supper  now  takes  place,  and  the  service  is  about 
to  be  recommenced,  when,  previous  to  saying 
grace,  the  father  of  the  family  makes  an  awful  dis- 
covery, which,  for  the  moment,  puts  a  stop  to  all 
further  pniceedings ;  he  misses  the  portion  of  the 
cake  which  he  has  broken  at  the  beginning,  of  the 
service,  and  carefully  hidden  under  the  pillow  by  his 
side.  This  is  not  a  loss  easily  to  be  borne ;  for 
this  portion  of  the  cake  is  to  be  divided  among 
those  present,  after  the  eating  of  which  it  is 
unlawful  to  partake  of  anything  that  evening. 
This  portion,  moreover,  is,  in  popular  superstition, 
endowed  with  divers  singular  powers — such  as 
keeping  off  and  even  healing  the  ague,  calming  the 
agitated  sea,  &c. — for  which  purpose  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  by  many  from  Passover  to  Passover. 
Whilst  the  father  still  fumbles  about  under  the  pil- 
low, and  the  family  are  kept  in  a  state  of  suspense,  a 
little  urchin  at  the  table  is  observed  furtively  to  smile, 
and  to  cast  about  portentous  glances,  as  much  as  to 
say—"  I  know  where  it  is,  but  you  shall  not  have 
it  without  a  fair  compensation  for  the  trouble  I  had 
in  abstracting  it  from  its  hiding-place."  Imme- 
diately negotiations  are  set  on  foot  with  the  young 
thief,  who  at  last,  on  the  promise  of  a  new  coat, 
cap,  &c.,  surrenders  the  abstracted  treasure.  The 
ceremony  now  proceeds  undisturbed  to  its  conclu- 
sion. 

This  night  is  considered  by  the  Jews  as  very 
auspicious,  and  no  fear  of  accident  or  mishap  is 
entertained  by  them;  for  Scripture  calls  it  "a 
night  of  watching  with  the  Lord"  (Exodus  xii. 
42).  But,  alas!  how  often  has  this  confidenoe 
been  wofully  disappointed  ;  for  thme  ia  no  festival 
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on  which  hilarity  has  so  frequently  been  changed 
into  sadness. 

Owing  to  the  idea  of  sacredness  attached  to  the 
Passover  rites,  and  in  order  not  to  be  corapelled  to 
eat  leavened  food,  every  Jew,  when  travelling,  will 
endeavor  to  reach  before  Passover  some  place 
where  co-religionists  reside;  for  this  reason  also 
Jewish  soldiers  and  prisoners  are,  if  they  wish  for 
it,  provided  with  food  during  that  festival  at  the 
expense  of  the  several  congregations;  for  this 
reason  also  both  private  and  public  charity  are 
never  exerted  with  greater  liberality  than  on  this 
occasion ;  and  there  are  few  families  but  have  on 
Passover-eve  two,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  ten 
guests.  Moreover,  without  instituting  any  partic- 
ular inquiries,  the  wardens  of  the  congregations 
will  give  to  any  Jew  choosing  to  ask,  a  number  of 
cakes  proportionate  to  the  number  of  individuals  in 
whose  behal  f  the  req  uest  m  made.  Indeed ,  without 
the  vigorous  exercise  of  this  charitable  feeling,  it 
were  impossible  for  the  numerous  poor  to  keep  the 
festival,  the  expense  attending  its  celebration  for 
eight  days  being  very  great.  The  following  morn- 
ing is  celebrated  by  a  solemn  service  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  in  the  evening  the  domestic  service  of 
the  previous  night  is  repeated.  The  seventh  day — 
the  anniversary  of  the  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea — is  celebrated  in  the  synagogue  by  the  solemn 
chanting  of  the  sublime  song  recorded  in  Exodus 
XV.  This  day,  however,  is  not  the  last  of  the  fes- 
tival, as  might  be  inferred  from  the  Scriptural 
command  ;  for  an  eighth  day  is  added.  The  addi- 
tion of  another  day  is  observed  with  respect  to 
every  festival,  except  that  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. 

The  SepMrah. — ^The  seven  weeks  elapsing  be- 
tween the  second  day  of  Passover  and  the  Feast  of 
Weeks  (Deut.  xvi.  9,  10)  is  called  the  Sephirah 
(CouTiting) ,  It  derives  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  on  every  evening  during  that  period, 
after  the  night  service,  each  individual  solemnly 
pronounces  the  following  benediction  : — '*  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord  God,  who  hath  sanctified  us  with 
His  commandments,  and  commanded  us  concerning 
the  counting  of  the  Omer*'  (Numbers  xxiii.  15) ; 
adding  thereto  the  number  of  days  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  second  day  of  Passover,  on  which, 
according  to  the  rabbinical  authorities,  the  Omer 
was  offered  up  in  the  Temple.  This  period  is  now 
considered  by  the  Jews  as  one  of  melancholy  and 
mourning.  It  was  during  that  period  that  the 
40,000  disciples,  or  rather  followers,  of  the  high- 
minded  Rabbi  Akiba  met  their  fatal  doom,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  false  Messiah  Bar  Kokheba, 
by  the  sword  of  the  ruthless  Romans,  or,  as  a  more 
improbable  tradition  asserts,  that  ihl^  number  of 
disciples  was  swept  away  by  a  pestilence,  as  a 
punishment  for  not  having  respected  each  other; 
and  again,  it  was  during  that  period  that,  in  1096, 
a  portion  of  the  Crusaders  committed  the  greatest 
ou(rages  on  the  unfortunate  Jews  residing  in  the 
places  through  which  these  enthusiasts  passed. 
The  walls  of  many  synagogues  still  resound  during 
the  Sabbaths  of  the  Sephirah  with  melancholy  ele- 
gies commemorating  such  calamities.  No  wed- 
dings are  solemnized,  no  festivity  takes  plac«,  no 
new  dress  is  put  on  ^  a  general  mourning  prevails, 
and  the  men  suffer  their  beards  to  grow.  The 
mourning  is  only  interrupted  for  one  day — namely, 
on  the  33d  of  the  Sephirah.  On  that  day  tradition 
says  the  mortality  ceased  among  the  disciples  of 
Akiba,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  survivors 


were  permitted  by  the  conqneror  to  inter  their  dead 
brethren  who  had  fallen  during  the  slaughter  con- 
sequent upon  the  taking  of  Bether  (see  any  histoiy 
of  the  Jews'  ware  under  Hadrian) .  This  day  is 
therefore  kept  as  a  kind  of  half-festival — all  signs 
of  mourning  being  suppressed. 

The  expiration  of  the  Sephirah  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  **  Feast  of  Weeks."  This  festival  is 
now  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  the  giving  of 
the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai,  which,  according  to  rab- 
binical computation,  took  place  at  that  period. 
This  is  a  season  of  great  rejoicing  and  hilarity. 
The  synagogues  are  decorated  with  wreaths  of 
flowera  and  splendid  nosegays,  and  the  floor  is 
strewed  with  Calamus  aromaticus^  and  other  odo- 
riferous herbs;  and  the  interior  resounds  with 
hymns  in  celebration  of  the  occasion.  Nor  are  the 
private  houses  less  gayly  ornamented  than  the 
places  of  public  worship. 

7%c  Days  of  Aue. — The  next  festival  is  that 
commonly  called  by  the  Jews  Rosh  Hashanah  {th$ 
Beginning  of  the  Year,')  which  is  celebrated  some 
time  in  the  month  of  September.  This  festival  is 
considered  as  the  first  day  of  the  civil  year,  in  con* 
tradistinction  to  the  ecclesiastical  year,  commencing 
with  the  firat  of  the  month  of  Nissan  (some  time 
in  April). 

The  period  of  Rosh  Hashanah  Is  the  most  solemn 
of  the  whole  year.  Scripture  and  tradition  unite 
in  impressing  upon  it  the  character  of  profound 
awe.  The  latter  designates  it  as  the  anniversary 
of  the  creation  of  the  universe,  and  as  the  day 
when  the  Supreme  Being  judges  mankind,  and 
pronounces  their  doom  for  the  year  to  come.  It  is 
therefore  a  period  of  repentance,  for  which  a 
month's  previous  preparation  is  made  by  additional 
prayera,  services  performed  before  daybreak,  and 
the  blowing  of  the  shofar.  This  primitive  musical 
instrument  consists  of  a  ram's  horn  cleaned, 
smoothed,  and  made  bright  by  the  known  pro- 
oesses,  having  a  tapering  shape,  and  bent  like  a 
hook  in  the  lower  part,  with  a  narrow  opening  at 
the  top,  and  a  wide  one  at  the  bottom.  The  shrill 
sounds  to  be  prtnluced  by  it  have  been  arranged  into 
various  classes,  each  of  which  is  designated  by  a 
special  name ;  and  the  party  appointed  to  blow  the 
horn  must  know  these  names,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
sound  the  particular  tone  required.  Sacred  as  this 
festival  is,  it  is  yet  only  preparatory  to  that  celo- 
brated  on  the  tenth  of  the  month,  called  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  The  whole  of  the  ten  days  are  for 
this  reason  called  the  Ten  Days  of  Penitence,  and 
the  holy  days  themselves  the  Days  of  Awe.  The 
religious  Jew  looks  for  the  advent  of  tliat  period 
with  feelings  of  rejoicing  mingled  with  uncommon 
awe  and  reverence.  He  prepares  himself  for  the 
due  celebration  of  these  festivals  by  a  scrupulous 
self-examination,  by  the  endeavor  to  compensate  for 
any  wrong  he  might  have  inflicted,  to  obtain  the 
pardon  of  those  he  might  have  oflfended,  and  by 
fasting  and  penance  for  the  purpose  of  expiating 
the  sins  committed.  He  holds  tiiat  the  Day  of 
Atonement  expiates  only  sins  committed  against 
God,  but  does  not  aflfect  oflBuces  committed  against 
fellow-men,  unless  their  pardon  be  previously  ob- 
tained. Touching  instances  are  recorded  of  indi- 
viduals high  in  station,  and  eminent  fur  learning, 
having  at  the  approach  of  the  Days  of  Awe  humbly 
and  repeatedly  craved  the  pardon  of  persons  ia 
every  respect  their  infer iora  for  the  use  of  an  op- 
probrious expression  uttered  in  the  heat  of  passion. 

Before  daybreak  a  public  service  is  held  in  the 
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tynigogae,  and  in  the  afternoon,  before  the  advent 
of  the  festiYal  of  new  year,  another  is  performed, 
after  which  the  religions  bathe.  The  evening  ser- 
Tice  is  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  feature. 
At  the  evening  meal,  some  rare  fruit  coming  in 
season,  and  an  apple  with  new  honey,  are  always 
nresent.  The  eating  of  the  former  is  preceded  by 
the  solemn  benediction,  *'  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord 
our  God,  who  hath  kept  us  alive,  and  preserved  us, 
and  allowed  us  to  attain  to  this  period."  The 
eating  of  the  latter  is  typical  of  a  **  sweet  new 
year.'*  The  morning  service  begins  at  daybreak  ; 
the  fiuthful  hastens  to  the  synagogue  before  tasting 
food.  The  devotion  with  which  he  implores  divine 
mercy  for  forgiveness  of  his  sins  is  most  exemplary. 
With  his  ample  prayer-book  before  him,  he  turns 
his  face  towards  the  wall,  and  wraps  himself  op  so 
completely  in  his  scarf,  that  nothing  but  the  front 
part  of  his  face  remains  uncovered.  The  more 
scrupulously  religious  put  on  the  white  robe  men- 
tioned above,  and  those  officiating  in  the  service 
always  appear  in  it. 

The  most  sacred  part  -of  'the  service,  as  men- 
tioned before,  is  the  blowing  of  the  sho&r.  It  is 
the  duty  of  each  adult  Israelite  to  hear  its  sound, 
and  no  one  in  good  health  would  venture  to  break 
kis  fast  before  his  ear  has  caught  the  sounds  of  the 
shofar.  An  awful  stillness  prevails  before  this 
part  of  the  service  begins,  during  which  every  one 
prepares  himself  in  silence  for  the  act,  whilst  a 
special  prayer  is  o^red  up  by  the  party  appointed 
to  blow  the  horn.  At  last  the  solemn  silence  is 
interrupted  by  the  bidding  of  the  minister,  **  blow ;" 
and  the  summons  is  obeyed.  Thrice  the  minister 
bids,  and  thrice  the  horn  resounds,  after  which  a 
prayer  is  recited,  when  the  same  ceremony  is  twice 
repeated. 

At  length  the  ninth  of  the  penitential  days — that 
before  the  day  of  Atonement — arrives.  This  day 
must  not  be  kept  as  a  ft^,  as  the  other  penitential 
days  are  by  many  strict  Jews.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  enjoined  not  to  abstain  on  it  from  the  usual 
comforts  of  life.  As  soon  as  the  afternoon  meal  is 
over,  and  grace  said,  nobody  is  permitted  to  take 
any  further  nourishment,  or  to  indulge  in  any  of 
those  comforts  exciting  pleasurable  sensations ;  for 
this  is  the  interpretation  given  to  the  command, 
•*  Ye  shall  afflict  your  souls,'*  (Lev.  xvi.  31 ;)  every 
one  now  hastens  to  the  synagogue,  the  interior  of 
which  presents  a  solemn  and  imposing  aspect. 
There  the  worshippers  stand  in  awe  and  reverence, 
wrapt  in  silent  mieditation — ^their  feet,  according  to 
Eastern  fashion,  without  the  usual  covering  of 
boots  or  shoes,  but  protected  by  felt-slippers— «a- 
Teloped  in  their  scarls ;  the  married  men  dressed  in 
snow-white  flowing  robes,  and  caps  to  correspond, 
whilst  numerous  wax-candies  shed  a  flickering  light 
throughout  the  building.  These  are  as  many  in 
number  as  there  are  heads  of  families,  each  sending 
one  candle  to  the  synagogue.  At  last  the  signal 
for  prayers  is  given  by  the  rabbi,  and  the  minister 
begins  to  chant,  in  a  low,  scarcely  audible  tone,  a 
ibrinula,  which  is  repealed  three  times,  during 
which  the  plaintive,  tremulous,  heart-stirring  tune 
gradually  rises  to  a  higher  pitch,  so  as  to  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  over  the  whole  building.  The  service 
lasts  to  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  Many  of  the 
worshippers,  however,  do  not  leave  the  synagogue 
at  all,  but  spend  there  the  whole  night  in  prayer, 
meditation,  and  study  of  the  law.  The  morning 
service  begins  at  daybreak,  and  extends  over  the 
day,  during  which  time  many  of  the  religious  do 
IKK  leave  their  seats  for  one  moment,  and  some 


stand  the  whole  time.  The  prayers  are  divided, 
according  to  the  sacrifices  brought  to  the  temple, 
into  the  morning,  additional,  and  afternoon  service, 
to  which,  towards  the  evenin?,  another,  termed 
Neilah,  {Closings)  is  added.  This  portion  of  the 
service  is  remarKable  for  the  ardor  with  which  the 
faithful  pour  forth  these  concluding  prayers  before 
the  throne  of  mercy.  It  seems  that  at  the  reflection 
that  the  gates  of  heaven,  through  which  the  prayers 
ascend,  are  now  being  closed,  the  flame  of  devotion 
breaks  forth  with  renewed  vigor.  Vanished  has 
every  trace  of  languor  and  faintness  consequent 
upon  fasting  and  confinement  to  a  crowded  place, 
the  air  of  which  is  tainted  by  the  exhalations  of  so 
many  individuals,  and  the  burning  of  so  many 
candles ;  and  at  the  recital  of  that  portion  of  the 
service  where  the  unity  of  God  is  acknowledged, 
the  edifice  reechoes  with  the  thrilling  burst  of 
hundreds  of  voices  proclaiming  *'  the  Lord,  he  is 
Grod,"  repeated  seven  times,  and  bearing,  in  their 
deep  emotion,  the  stamp  that  they  proceed  from 
souls  powerfully  impressed  with  the  presence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  quailing  beneath  the  reflection, 
that  but  for  his  mercy  there  would  be  no  hope  for 
them. 

Night  at  last  having  brought  the  service  to  a 
close,  the  worshippers  hasten  home  to  break  their 
fast,  after  which  friendly  visits  are  paid  and  mutual 
inquiries  exchanged  respecting  each  other's  health 
after  the  trials  of  the  day. 

Feasi  of  Tabernacles, — On  the  evening  of  th« 
14th  day  of  the  same  month  the  Feast  of  Tabema* 
cles  commences,  (Lev.  xxiii.  42.)  The  interval 
between  the  Day  of  Atonement  and  this  festival  is 
employed  in  preparations  for  this  festive  period. 
Each  family  fits  up  some  room — especially  built  for 
this  purpose— for  a  booth,  or  erects  one  in  the 
courtyard  or  garden.  The  ungenial  climate  of  the 
north,  and  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  (gener- 
ally late  in  September,)  will  not  allow  the  Jew  to 
make  the  booth  his  regular  dwelling-place  during 
the  festival ;  but  he  at  least  takes  his  meals  in  it. 
Another  peculiarity  of  this  festival  is  the  use  of  a 
branch  of  a  palm-tree,  of  a  willow,  myrtle,  and 
citron.  It  is  these  which,  according  to  tradition, 
are  meant  by  Leviticus  xxiii.  40.  The  willow 
branch  and  the  myrtle  are  tied  to  the  lower  part  of 
tlie  bough  of  the  palm-tree,  but  the  citron  is  kept 
separate ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  congregation 
to  provide  these  requisites  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers. There  are,  however,  few  religious  Jews, 
who,  if  they  can  aflford  it,  do  not  procure  them  for 
their  private  use.  Grasping  the  palm  branch  witk 
the  right  hand,  and  with  the  left  the  citron,  and 
holding  them  close  together,  a  benediction  expres»- 
ive  of  the  occasion  is  pronounced,  and  the  branch 
slightly  shaken.  This  ceremony  is  gone  through 
every  morning  during  the  seven  days  of  the  festi- 
val, and  by  each  individual  separately.  No  Jew 
would  taste  food  before  the  performance  of  this  rite. 

The  eiffhth  day  should  properly  so  conclude  the 
festival ;  but  rabbinical  authority  has  added  a  ninth, 
under  the  title  of  **  Rejoicing  with  the  Law." 
This,  as  its  name  betokens,  is  a  day  of  great  merri- 
ment, in  which  even  the  gravest  rabbis— of  course 
in  their  own  way— take  part,  expressive  of  their 
delight  in,  and  attachment  to,  the  Law,  the  last 
section  of  which  is  publicly  chanted  in  the  syna- 
gogue ;  for  the  Penuteuch  is  divided  into  fifty-fbaT 
sections,  according  to  the  number  of  Sabbaths  oon- 
taiued  in  an  intercalary  Tear ;  and  on  each  Sabbath, 
beginning  with  that  toll 


following  this  festival,  its 
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tespectiTe  portion  is  read,  so  that  the  whole  cycle 
is  completed  on  the  Sabbath  before,  or  rather,  as 
established  by  custom,  on  that  festival.    The  syna- 

fogues  on  this  occasion  exhibit  scenes  of  extraor- 
inary  bostle,  and  not  rarely  also  of  uproarious  joy. 
In  the  evening  the  places  of  worship  are  crowded, 
and  the  hoys  are  seen  entering  with  little  gayly- 
painted  banners  and  wax  tapers  in  their  hands. 
The  synagogues  are  most  sumptuously  lighted ; 
and  before  the  ark  generally  glitters  a  veil  of  very 
costly  materials,  not  unfrequently  gorgeously  be- 
decked with  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

AAer  a  short  service  the  veil  is  drawn  back,  the 
ark  opened,  and  the  scrolls  of  the  law— covered  with 
eostly  stuSs,  and  occasionally  also  with  plates  of 
precious  metal — are  solemnly  handed  by  the  beadle 
to  various  persons  summoned  by  name  to  the  ark 
for  that  purpose.  This  done,  a  portable  canopy, 
carried  by  several  youths,  is  extended  over  the  min- 
ister and  wardens,  who,  with  the  scrolls  in  their 
han^s,  head  a  solemn  procession,  which  is  joined  by 
all  other  bearers  of  scrolls,  the  youth,  and  the  little 
boys,  the  latter  holding  in  their  hands  the  banners 
alluded  to,  at  the  tops  of  which  lighted  wax  tapers 
are  fastened,  all  chanting  hymns  in  praise  of  the 
law. 

The  Bar  Aft/svoA.— The  first  stage  of  life  in 
which  our  young  Jew  is  made  to  act  a  conspicuous 
part  may  be  considered  that  which  is  popularly 
termed  Bar  Mitzvah  ( Son  of  the  Commandment) .  It 
is  held  by  the  Jews  that  the  parents  are  morally 
responsihle  for  all  sins  committed  by  their  son  before 
his  thirteenth  year ;  but  that  after  this  his  sins  are 
imputed  to  himself,  and  that  henceforth  he  incurs 
the  obligation  of  practising  all  religious  duties,  from 
many  of  which  he  was  hitherto  exempted  by  reason 
of  his  tender  age.  Henceforth  the  young  Jew  is 
expected  to  fast  on  every  fiist-day,  and  put  on  the 
phylacteries  at  the  morning  prayer ;  he  counts  for 
an  adult  in  the  prayer-meetings,  which  cannot  claim 
the  character  of  public  ones  unless  they  be  attended 
by  ten  adult  males ;  is  eligible  to  be  called  upon  to 
my  grace  aloud  after  meals,  and  to  be  summoned 
to  the  reading-desk  in  the  synagogue ;  in  short,  he 
is  considered  as  an  adult  for  every  religious  pur- 
pose. 

Several  weeks  before  his  thirteenth  birthday,  he 
is  made  acquainted  with  all  those  rites  the  perform- 
ance of  which  is  now  incumbent  upon  him,  and 
taught  to  practise  them.  On  the  first  Sabbath  after 
his  thirteenth  birthday,  the  youth  is  summoned  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  to  the  reading-desk,  where 
lie  generally  chants  himself  the  lesson  for  the  day, 
whilst  the  father  pronounces  the  following  benedic- 
tion : — '*  Blessed  be  he  that  has  freed  me  from  the 
punishment  [responsibility]  of  this."  This  day  is 
Kept  as  a  domestic  feast  by  the  whole  fiimily,  and  is 
celebrated  by  a  meal,  to  which  all  the  friends  and 
teachers  of  the  youth  are  invited.  During  the  meal, 
if  he  possesses  the  requisite  ability,  he  holds  a  Tal- 
mudical  dissertation,  taught  to  him  for  the  purpose, 
after  which  be  solemnly  recites  the  usual  grace.  In 
the  afternoon  the  parents  receive  visits  of  congratu- 
lation, when  the  various  presents  are  displayed 
which  the  lad  on  that  occasion  generally  receives 
from  his  relatives  and  friends. 

Avocations  of  the  Jews, — It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that 
thtf  parents  withdraw  their  son  from  school  before 
Ids  thirteenth  year.  After  thisperiod  they  look  out 
Snr  soiiie  occupatioa  for  him.    This,  however,  is  no 


easy  matter.  It  is  not  that  they  are  emharrassed 
in  the  choice  by  the  number  of  pursuits  before  them, 
but  rather  by  their  paucity.  From  many  profes- 
sions a  Jew  is  virtually  excluded  by  not  being  ad- 
mitted to  seminaries  where  the  requisite  education 
is  to  be  obtained ;  from  others  he  excludes  himself, 
knowing,  as  he  does,  that  he  could  never  gain  his 
livelihood  by  them,  he  being  ineligible  for  any  public 
appointment.  The  same  is  the  case  with  most  trades. 
From  some  he  is  debarred  by  direct  legal  prohibi- 
tions, or  by  restrictive  enactments  of  guilds  and 
corporations.  Again  ;  there  are  trades  against  the 
practice  of  which  there  is  no  legal  impediment,  and 
yet  he  is  not  always  able  to  follow  them,  because 
they  can  only  be  pursued  with  success  in  certain 
localities  where  he  most  not  establish  himself.  The 
selection,  therefore,  lies  amongst  some  few.  If  the 
youth  show  talent  and  inclination  for  study,  the 
parents  not  rarely  will  send  him  to  a  Talmudical 
academy.  Golden  visions  of  the  future  eminence 
of  their  son  as  a  distinguished  Talmudic  scholar 
will  flit  through  their  mind ;  and  the  hope  of  seeing 
him  one  day  decorated  with  the  dignity  of  rabbi,  and 
of  shining  thus  in  the  lustre  and  merit  reflected 
by  the  son  on  the  authors  of  his  life,  will  impel 
them  cheerfully  to  make  all  the  sacrifices  which  his 
outfit  and  partial  support  at  the  yeshibah  {aca4iemy) 
entail. 

The  Academy, — ^Thenew  bakhur  (student)  resorts, 
in  the  company  of  his  ftither,  to  some  academy.  In 
its  choice  the  father  is  sometimes  guided  by  the  feme 
of  the  presiding  rabbi,  and  at  other  times  by  its 
vicinity  to  his  own  dwelling-place,  or  the  fticilitiet 
aflbrded  to  students  for  maintaining  themselves. 
Such  academies  are  established  in  large  congrega- 
tions, either  at  the  desire  of  the  rabbi,  or  at  l^at  of 
his  flock,  who  consider  the  establishment  of  a  yeshi- 
bah among  them  as  one  of  the  most  meritorious  acts 
they  could  perform.  The  students  are  admitted  to 
the  expositions  of  the  rabbi  without  any  fee.  The 
members  of  the  congregation  very  often  make  small 
allowances  to  the  test  students,  and  invite  them  to 
their  tables  on  all  festivals  and  festive  occasions. 
Those  students  who  have  no  such  invitation  are 
billeted  every  Sabbath  on  the  members,  and  it  is  a 
common  practice  for  families  to  provide  a  free  table 
during  the  whole  week  for  seven  students,  every 
one  of  them  partaking  of  the  hospiulity  in  his  torn 
on  the  appointed  day.  But  as  many  of  the  parents 
are  not  in  a  position  to  assist  their  sons,  as  the 
majority  of  the  congregations  are  exceedingly  poor, 
as  there  are  no  funds  available  for  the  support  of 
the  students,  and  as  their  number  is  very  often  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
community  among  whom  they  live,  private  charity, 
however  vigorously  exerted,  is  not  suflicient  for 
their  maintenance;  and  the  destitution  therefore 
which  prevails  among  them  is  often  frightful.  It 
is  known  from  the  life  of  the  celebrated  Moses  Men«> 
delssohn,  that  when  a  bi^hur  at  the  yeshibah  of 
Berlin,  he  for  some  time  could  only  afford  to  buy  a 
single  loaf  of  bread  per  week,  whidi  he  divided  into 
seven  equal  portions ;  and,  whatever  were  the  crav* 
ings  of  nature,  never  allowed  himself  to  indulge  is 
the  luxury  of  eating  two  portions  of  the  loaf  on  one 
day,  knowing  as  he  did  that  the  plenty  of  to-daj 
roust  be  expiated  by  the  scarcity  of  to-morrow.  This 
destitution,  together  with  solitary  habits,  the  want 
of  healthful  exercise,  confinement  in  unwholesome 
lodging,  inattention  to  personal  decorum,  joined  to 
exoessive  studies,  watchmgs,  fiusts,  and  other  aaoetie 
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practices,  gives  these  students  a  kind  of  unearthly, 
ghastly  expression,  a  stern  and  baleful  countenance, 
and  an  appearance  of  odd  peculiarities  and  of  un- 
gainly manners.  Among  their  own  co-religionists, 
however,  they  enjoy  the  reputation  of  great  versa- 
tility of  mind,  and  the  faculty  of  easily  adapting 
themselves  to  circumstances ;  and  it  is  a  proverb 
among  them,  **  out  of  a  bakhur  anything  can  be 
made.*'  And  indeed  there  are  numerous  mstances 
on  record  favoring  this  view;  for  there  are  few 
pursuits  accessible  to  Jews  in  which  Talmudical 
students,  when  turning  their  attention  to  them,  did 
not  become  eminent. 

The  first  business  of  the  father  on  arriving  at  the 
academy  is  to  present  his  son  to  the  rabbi,  by  whom 
the  student  is  examined  ;  and  if  not  sufficiently  far 
advanced,  the  rabbi  assigns  him  a  **  repeating 
tutor,''  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  his  charge  for 
the  prelections,  and  repeat  with  and  explain  to  him 
the  expositions  of  the  teacher.  Twice,  or  even 
more  frequently,  a  week,  generally  on  the  mornings 
of  Mondays  and  Thursdays  after  service,  the  expo- 
sition is  held  in  some  room  of  the  private  house  of 
the  rabbi.  Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present, 
and  to  hare  thoroughly  studied  the  portion  of  the 
Talmud  forming  the  subject  of  the  prelection. 

The  subject  treated  is  always  taken  from  the 
Talmud,  a  treatise  of  which  is  expounded  in  regular 
Order.  The  exposition  of  the  last  portion  is  gener- 
ally celebrated  by  a  meal,  in  which  master  and 
disciples  dine  together,  reciting  certain  prayers,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  thank  Providence  for  having 
been  permitted  to  conclude  so  meritorious  a  work 
as  to  study  through  a  Talmudical  treatise,  and  to 
implore  for  life  and  strength  to  be  able  to  proceed 
in  that  work. 

The  fate  of  these  students  in  life  is  various. 
Those  who  become  great  proficients  in  Talmudical 
lore,  and  bear  a  good  character,  receive  in  due  time 
from  their  masters  the  hatarah  (permission,)  This 
18  a  diploma  which  empowers  them  to  decide  all 
religious  questions  referred  to  them  according  to 
the  Jewish  code,  and  consequently  makes  liiem 
eligible  for  the  office  of  rabbi.  Tney,  moreover, 
have  thereby  conferred  on  them  the  distinguished 
title  of  Morenu,  {our  teacher,)  by  which  they  are 
henceforth  summoned  to  the  performance  of  religious 
lites.  The  mass  of  the  students,  however,  most  be 
Mtisfied  with  subordinate  oflices,  or  to  turn  later  in 
life  to  temporal  pursuits.  The  figure  which  the 
latter  cut  in  life  is  very  often  singular.  Unac^ 
qnainted  with  the  practical  world,  for  the  intercourse 
with  which  they  were  not  trained,  they  are  very 
often  unfit  for  any  other  occupation  save  that  of 
studying  the  Talmud.  It  is  therefore  npon  their 
wives  that  the  obligation  devolves  of  providing  for 
the  family,  and  of  discharging  the  duties  generally 
performed  by  men ;  and  ludicrous  incidents  arising 
from  this  strange  position  are  related.  Thus  one 
of  these  students  being  summoned  before  a  magis- 
trate, in  order  to  sign  a  certain  document,  his  wife 
appeared  in  his  place ;  and  when  asked  why  her 
husband  did  not  attend,  the  reply  was,  **  My  bus- 
hand  is  a  scholar,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write." 
Of  course  she  meant  the  language  of  the  country. 

As  may  be  easily  imagined,  it  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  Jewish  youth  that  repair  to  the  yeshi- 
hah.  The  majority  of  them  embrace  some  other 
occupation.  There  is  only  one  avocration  unencnm- 
hcred  and  suited  to  the  small  means  of  the  parents, 
and  perhaps  also  congenial  to  the  restless  and  rov- 
^g  oisposition  of  the  youth.  He  is  duly  provided 
^itJi  a  few  ytrda  of  tape,  with  knives,  pins,  needles, 


&c.,  and  sent  out  to  the  distant  and  outlying  fkrros 
to  sell  his  ^oods,  or  to  barter  them  for  other  pro- 
ductions; in  other  words,  the  youth  is  duly  in- 
stalled as  pedhr.  As  he  advances  in  years  and  skill 
more  valuable  goods  are  entrusted  to  him,  his 
operations  increase,  and  his  range  is  enlarged.  On 
Monday  he  leaves  the  parental  house,  bending  under 
the  load  of  a  heavy  package  which  threatens  to 
break  his  back,  toils  from  village  to  village,  from 
cottage  to  cottage,  ofiering  his  goods  for  sale,  and 
does  not  return  before  Friday. '  This  mode  of  life 
is  excessively  irksome,  and  replete  with  misery. 
In  the  biting  frost  of  the  winter,  and  in  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  the  summer,  the  young  Jew  is  seen 
tottering  along  on  solitary  roads  and  bypaths  lead- 
ing to  lonely  farms,  stopping  every  two  hundred 
yards,  and  leaning  againsthiskbotty  stick,  to  enjoy 
the  comfort  of  a  moment's  repose.  His  frame  is 
often  feeble,  but  his  package  must  always  be  heavy ; 
for  the  larger  his  stock  of  goods,  the  more  choice, 
and  consequently  the  greater  the  chance  of  selling. 
At  daybreak  he  generally  sets  out,  and,  however 
cold  the  day,  he  will  never  fail  to  tuck  up  the 
sleeves  of  his  coat  and  shirt  on  the  left  hand,  in 
order  to  put  on  the  phylacteries  previous  to  saying 
his  morning  prayers ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  repose 
he  will  be  often  seen  to  pull  out  his  psalter  and 
recite  psalms.  As  his  religious  scruples  do  not 
allow  him  to  partake  of  unlawful  food,  he  is  con- 
fined in  his  diet  to  bread,  milk,  butter,  and  eggs, 
and  very  often  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  does  not 
taste  warm  yictuals.  After  the  toil  of  the  day  he 
sleeps,  if  the  farmer  permit  it,  in  the  bam  or  some 
outhouse ;  and  even  if  retiring  to  an  inn,  he  will  lie 
down  on  a  bundle  of  straw  on  the  bare  ground,  his 
small  earnings  and  saving  disposition  not  allowing 
him  to  pay  for  the  comfort  of  resting  himself  in  a 
bed.  It  is  only  in  his  own  house  that  he  indulges 
in  that  luxury. 

A  Jewish  Marriage. — At  length,  after  several 
years  of  toil,  severe  privations,  and  self-denial,  the 
pedlar  has  succeeded  in  saving  some  little  money, 
and  begins  to  maintain  matrimonial  ideas.  In  these 
he  is  strengthened  by  the  dislike  which  the  Jews 
as  a  body  have  for  celibacy,  and  by  the  injunctions 
of  rabbinical  authorities,  who  represent  marriage 
as  a  direct  command  of  God,  (Grenesis,  i.  28,)  and 
fix  for  a  man  the  eighteenth  year  as  that  on  which 
he  might  contract  a  marriage.  This,  however,  is 
not  so  easy  a  matter.  There  are  obstacles  in  the 
way,  the  removal  of  which  requires  considerable 
means,  long  perseverance,  and  the  interference  of  a 
third  party.  The  intercourse  among  the  sexes  of 
that  denomination  not  being  so  free  as  among  their 
Christian  neighbors,  the  young  people  have  not 
frequent  opportunities  of  knowing  each  other  sufll- 
eiently,  or  of  forming  lasting  intimacies ;  and  as, 
moreover,  the  Jewish  population  is  in  some  districts 
only  thinly  scattered,  there  are  not  rarely  dispari>- 
ties  among  the  few  marriageable  individuals  which 
render  an  alliance  among  them  ineligible.  These 
circumstances  have  given  rise  to  a  class  of  persons 
who  have  received  the  name  of  Shadkhanim.  Thev 
make  it  their  business  to  become  acquainted  with 
all  those  particulars  which  people  like  to  know 
before  making  or  responding  to  any  overtures  in 
matrimonial  iJairs.  And  when  such  an  individual 
has  assorted  a  couple,  and  arranged  matters  in  his 
mind,  he  sets  about  it  in  right  earnest.  He  begins 
with  canvassing  the  parents  of  one  of  the  partie«» 
For  this  purpose  he  sometimes  travels  fiAy  ori^xly 
miles.    As  his  business  is  not  korative  enottgli  <• 
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allow  him  to  go  by  the  stage,  or  any  other  convey- 
ance, he  travels  on  foot.  This  mode  of  locomotion, 
however,  has  the  advantage  of  affording  him  an 
opportunity  of  stopping  in  every  place  through 
which  he  passes  wherein  Jews  dwell.  He  does  so 
for  the  double  purpose  of  refreshing  himself,  of 
completing  his  register,  and  entering  new  items 
concerning  the  new  discoveries  which  he  is  making 
on  the  jouniey.  His  well-known  avocation  is  a 
passport  for  hiiQ  which  insures  him  a  friendly  re- 
ception in  every  family  he  chooses  to  favor  with  his 
presence,  and  even  procures  him  urgent  invitations 
from  such  families  as  wish  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  his  good  graces,  or  bring  before  his  notice  the 
budding  beauties  under  their  roof.  There  is  a  peat 
deal  of  talk  and  fluttering  at  the  expected  visit  of 
the  important  personage,  as  it  is  well  known  how 
much  aepends  upon  the  first  impression  to  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  Shad  khan.  Aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  moment,  the  family  council  sit  in  secret 
conclave,  in  order  to  devise  means  for  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  critical  man  from  the  pimple  in  the 
iace  of  the  daughter,  and  direct  it  to  those  charms 
and  accomplishments  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
council,  she  really  possesses.  That  tlie  daughter 
is  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage  by  the  affection- 
ate family  will  be  understood  as  a  matter  of  course. 
How  affectionately  the  eyes  of  the  family  rest  on 
her ;  and  how,  after  her  retirement,  the  mouth  of 
the  mother  overflows  with  her  praise !  There 
never  was  such  a  darling  child;  she  understands 
cookery  thoroughly,  could  dress  any  meal  at  five 
minutes*  notice ;  and  as  to  needlework,  why  there 
is  no  one  to  equal  her  in  the  whole  neighborhood. 
Sewing,  stitching,  hemming,  mending,  marking, 
knitting,  and  netting — in  all  these  branches  she  is 
equally  proficient.  For  the  last  five  years  not  a 
bit  of  linen  has  been  given  out  of  the  house ;  she 
has  cut  it  all  out,  and  made  up  all  the  materials. 
The  mother  has  not  the  slightest  occasion  to  look 
after  anything  in  the  household ;  and  everything  is 
80  satisfactorily  done,  as  though  she  had  been  a 
housekeeper  of  at  least  a  score  of  years'  standing. 
At  parting  a  piece  of  money  occasionally  glides 
from  the  hands  of  the  host  into  that  of  the  guest. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  important  the  avoca- 
tion of  the  matrimonial  broker  is ;  and  that  travel- 
ling, far  from  being  a  source  of  expense  to  him, 
rather  serves  to  replenish  his  exhausted  purse  than 
otherwise.  At  length  he  arrives  at  the  place  of 
his  destination,  canvasses  the  party  in  view ;  and, 
having  received  encouragement,  sets  out  for  the 
resid^ce  of  the  other  party.  The  preliminaries 
being  settled,  the  two  fathers  meet ;  and,  all  matters 
being  arranged,  tlie  young  man  is  introduced  to 
bis  future  helpmate ;  and  as  the  Jewish  youth  are 
generally  obedient  to  their  parents,  and  as,  more- 
over, the  ground  is  but  rarely  preoccupied,  it  is 
seldom  that  the  projected  union  meets  with  any 
objection  on  their  part.  So  an  evening  is  fixed  for 
the  betrothal.  This  is  a  solemn  act,  at  which  all 
the  relations  and  friends  of  the  young  couple  living 
within  a  reasonable  distance  are  present.  The 
audible  sign  of  the  betrothal  and  signal  for  the  con- 
sequent congratulations  is  the  bresUciog  of  a  cup, 
which  is  always  done  by  some  near  relative.  The 
fragments  of  the  cup  are  sent  round  to  those 
persons  to  whom  it  is  thought  desirable  to  notify 
the  engagement  in  a  formal  manner.  The  breaking 
of  the  cup  on  this  joyful  occasion  seems  to  be  an 
imitation  of  a  similar  incident  narrated  in  the  Tal- 
mud. There  it  is  related  of  a  certain  rabbi,  that 
10  th»  midst  of  the  Kajoicings  occasioned  by  a 


betrothal,  he  purposely  broke  a  very  valuable 
cup,  in  order  to  damp  the  excessive  joy  of  those 
concerned  ;  for  he  was  of  opinion,  that  since  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  does  not  become  a  Jew 
to  abandon  himself  to  joy  unmingled  with  an  alloy 
of  grief. 

But  although  the  betrothal  has  taken  place,  years 
may  elapse  before  the  marriage  can  be  solemnized. 
This  delay  entirely  arises  from  the  diflSculty  with 
which  the  permission  of  government  to  this  act  is 
obtained.  Various  are  the  restrictions  put  upon 
Jewish  marriages  in  different  districts.  A  common 
one  is  to  fix  the  number  of  Jewish  families  by  law, 
which  number  must  not  be  exceeded.  The  right 
of  marrying  and  thus  forming  a  new  family  is  in 
such  cases  transmitted  to  the  eldest  son.  The 
younger  sons  have  only  a  chance  of  marrying  in 
case  death  should  have  carried  off  an  individual  of 
that  privileged  class  who  has  lieft  no  male  heir.  In 
this  case  the  lord  of  the  estate  to  which  the  de- 
ceased belonged,  or  some  other  authority,  has  the 
right  to  bestow  that  privilege  upon  some  other 
Jew.  The  consequence  is  that  no  Jew  is  allowed 
to  conclude  a  matrimonial  alliance  without  the 
special  leave  of  government,  which,  previous  to 
granting  it,  makes  the  necessary  inquiries  as  to  the 
right  of  the  petitioner.  The  cruelty  of  this  regu- 
lation, and  the  extortions  connected  with  it,  form 
no  small  part  of  the  system  of  persecution  still  kept 
up  against  the  Hebrew  people  in  many  parts  of 
Christendom. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  leave  of  government  is 
obtained,  and  the  day  for  the  wedding  fixed.  On 
the  previous  Sabbath  the  bridegroom  is  summoned 
up  with  great  solemnity  to  the  reading-desk,  where 
a  portion  of  the  Law  is  chanted.  The  wedding- 
day  itself  is  a  season  of  extraordinary  merriment 
for  the  whole  family  and  all  acquaintances;  for 
besides  the  natural  occasion  for  it,  the  rejoicing  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  is  recommended  as  a 
most  meritorious  act  by  the  rabbis.  For  that  rea- 
son the  gravest  matrons,  upon  whose  lips  a  smile 
has  not  been  seen  to  play  for  the  last  docen  years, 
and  whose  feet  have  disdained  for  scores  of  years 
to  exercise  themselves  in  the  profane  amusement 
of  a  dance,  are  now  observed  to  brush  up  the  gold- 
embroidered  caps  which  were  in  fashion  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  to  smoothe  out  the  famous  dress  in 
which  they,  in  their  own  days,  no  doubt,  as  eflfect- 
ively  charmed  their  lords  and  masters  as  the  brides 
of  the  present  generation  enchant  the  bridegrooms 
of  their  own  time.  These  old  dames,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  rabbinical  precept,  enter  into  all 
kinds  of  fun,  and  even  antics,  whereby  they  may 
excite  the  couple  to  laughter.  This  achievement, 
the  reader  might  think,  could  not  be  so  difficult 
with  young  people  on  the  point  of  having  their 
dearest  hopes  realized.  In  this,  however,  he  is 
mistaken ;  for  the  couple  the  day  is  fiir  from  being 
one  of  exclusive  merriment.  They  are  taught  that 
on  that  day  their  doom  is  being  fixed,  and  that 
therefore  repentance  for  the  past  and  good  resolu- 
tions for  the  future  are  required  of  them.  The 
bridegroom  fasts  a  portion  of  the  day,  and  ofllers  up 
penitential  prayers. 

In  the  morning,  afler  breakfast,  the  first  part  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  performed.  This  con- 
sists in  the  minister's  covering  and  tying  round  the 
head  of  the  bride  a  handkerchief  of  a  peculiar  shape, 
and  making  it  reach  down  to  the  face,  and  nearly 
hiding  it.  Thenceforth  the  betrothed,  soon  to  be 
changed  into  the  wife,  is  never  to  show  her  own 
hair  before  strangers^  and  is  for  the  future  to  ooi^ 
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Mai  it  earefull^  under  a  cap,  and  even  have  her 
euria  out  off,  which  operation  is  generally  performed 
by  aome  matron.  Whilst  the  bride  is  undergoing 
this  metamorphosis,  an  individual  makes  his  appear- 
ance whose  functions  form  a  peculiar  feature  in  these 
weddings.  These  functions  are  a  nondescript  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  convey  an  idea.  The  official 
title  by  which  he  goes  is  '*  the  fool."  This  appella- 
tion, however,  is  quite  inadequate  and  inappropriate 
to  give  a  conception  of  his  office.  He  is  the  roaster 
of  ceremonies,  the  merry-Andrew,  the  wit  as  well 
as  the  spirit-damper  of  the  company.  At  one  mo- 
ment he  is  the  most  amusing  creature  in  the  world, 
whose  quick  repartee  and  ready  flow  of  bro^  wit 
elicit  peals  of  laughter ;  at  the  next  moment  his 
grave  countenance,  serious  observations,  and  heart- 
stirring  appeals,  forcibly  remind  the  couple  and 
company  of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  draw 
forth  from  their  eyes  abundance  of  tears ;  again,  he 
is  seen  standing  before  the  bride  in  an  attitude  of 
an  orator  with  a  grave  look,  chanting  in  a  monot- 
onous, rather  doleful,  but  not  unpleasant  strain,  a 
long  speech  in  rhymes,  generally  extempore,  re- 
minding her  of  the  importance  of  the  day,  and  the 
new  duties  she  will  have  to  perform,  interspersing 
the  song  with  occasional  advice  and  hints  for  a  pru- 
dent conduct  in  the  various  positions  of  a  married 
life.  Meanwhile  the  ketubah  (marriage-^d)  is 
being  executed  elsewhere,  and  signed  by  the  re- 
spective parties.  It  is  written  in  the  Chaldee  lan- 
goage,  and  the  contents  are  to  the  effect,  that  *'  the 
bridegroom,  A  B,  doth  agree  to  take  the  bride,  C 
D,  as  his  lawful  wife,  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses  and  Israel ;  and  that  he  will  keep,  maintain, 
honor,  and  cherish  her,  according  to  the  manner  of 
all  the  Jews,  who  honor,  keep,  maintain  and  cher- 
ish their  wives,  and  keep  her  in  clothing  decently, 
according  to  the  manner  and  customs  of  the  world." 
It  likewise  specifies  what  sum  he  settles  on  her  in 
case  of  his  death.  This  done,  the  last  act— that  of 
the  kidusliin  (sanctifications) — takes  place,  which 
makes  the  couple  husband  and  wife.  It  is  per- 
formed under  a  canopy,  generally  erected  in  the 
yard  of  the  synagogue,  whither  the  parties  con- 
cerned repair  early  in  the  aAernoon.  The  bridal 
procession  is  usually  opened  by  a  band  of  musicians, 
who  play  lively  airs,  and  are  followed  by  matrons 
and  other  volunteers,  cutting  odd  capers,  and  per- 
forming divers  antics  for  the  amusement  and  edifi- 
cation of  the  serious  couple.  Next  comes  the 
couple,  each  led  separately  by  two  of  the  nearest 
relatives,  attended  by  the  *'  fuel,"  who  likewise 
exerts  himself  to  cheer  up  the  bridal  pair.  The 
family  and  other  friends  bring  up  the  rear. 

Having  arrived  at  the  place  of  destination,  the 
couple  with  their  attendanu  (who  are  never  less 
than  ten  males)  repair  under  the  canopy,  where 
they  meet  the  minister,  who,  holding  a  glass  of 
wine  in  his  right  hand,  pronounces  the  following 
prayer  :—**  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  universe,  creator  of  the  fruit  of  the 
▼ine ;  blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of 
the  universe,  who  hath  sanctified  us  with  thy  com- 
inandments,  and  hath  forbidden  unchastity,  enjoin- 
ing modesty  on  the  betrothed,  and  hath  instituted 
narriage  for  us  by  means  of  the  canopy  and  sane- 
tification.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  sanctifier 
of  thy  people  Israel  by  the  means  of  the  canopy  and 
Wedlock."  After  this  ceremony  the  couple  drink 
of  the  wine,  when  the  bridegroom  places  a  ring  on 
Ibe  forefinger  of  the  bride,  pronouncing  the  follow- 
ing words—**  Behold  thou  art  in  holiness  mine, 
according  to  the  law  of  Mosea  and  Israel ;"  and  the 


fact  of  her  accepting  the  ring  is  considered  as  the 
token  of  her  oonsent.  The  aforesaid  marriage- 
deed  is  then  read,  when  the  minister  takes  another 
glass  of  wine,  offering  up  another  prayer.  The 
couple  then  drink  of  the  wine,  the  empty  glass  is 
laid  on  the  ground,  and  is  broken  by  the  bride- 
groom. Congratulations  offered  to  the  couple  by 
the  exclamations  of  those  present,  Masol  Tob,  (a 
good  star,  or  good-luck,)  conclude  the  ceremony. 

On  returning  home  to  the  house  of  the  bride's 
parents,  the  guests  sit  down  to  a  banquet,  in  the 
arrangement  of  which  the  **  fool"  makes  himself 
very  useful,  and  to  which  his  wit  adds  a  very  agree- 
able relish.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  and 
before  grace  is  said,  the  exhibition  of  the  presents 
made  to  the  young  couple  takes  place ;  it  being 
customary  for  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  newly- 
married  pair  to  make  them  presents.  These  con- 
sist of  ready  money,  or  of  articles  for  domestic  use. 
They  are  all  placed  on  a  side-board  behind  the 
**  fool,"  who  mounts  a  chair,  so  as  to  be  seen  by 
the  whole  company,  takes  up  one  present  after  the 
other,  proclaims  the  name  of  the  donor,  as  well 
as  the  name  and  use  of  the  article,  interspersing 
the  whole  with  such  witty  remarks  and  puns  as  the 
occasion  suggests,  and  all  this  is  done  extempore, 
in  a  kind  of  doggerel  rhyme  and  a  chanting  tone. 
If  the  presents  be  numerous,  the  "fool"  ready- 
witted  and  in  good  spirits,  the  exhibition  is,  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  guests,  'protracted  to  a  lata 
hour  at  night. 

Married  Life. — Life  has  now  begun  in  right  ear- 
nest for  the  couple,  and  faithfully  and  unitedly  toil 
they  on.  The  wife  is  retiring,  chaste,  and  affec- 
tionate, and  by  education  and  religion  alike  taught 
as  much  to  endear  herself  to  her  husband  aa  to  dis- 
courage any  mark  of  attention  which  her  charms 
might  win  from  any  other  but  the  partner  of  her 
life.  The  husband  is  generally  sober,  industrious, 
frugal,  and  attentive  to  his  wife.  His  leisure  hours 
are  apent  with  and  among  his  family.  If  misery 
be  their  lot,  he  never  uses,  or  rather  abuses,  the 
opportunity  of  a  husband  of  withdrawing  himself 
from  the  sight  of  wretchedness.  There  is  the  con- 
solation that  they  pine  and  starve  together.  If 
affluence  be  his  share,  it  is  enjoyed  in  the  midst 
of  those  who  have  become  the  partners  of  his  fate. 
He  is  therefore  never  seen  in  a  public-house.  To 
the  vice  of  drunkenness,  with  its  concomitant  evils, 
he  is  an  utter  stranger.  There  is  only  one  weak 
point  in  the  character  of  the  Jewish  women  which 
tends  to  retard  the  prosperity  of  their  husbands, 
and  has  not  rarely  excited  the  envy  of  their  Chris- 
tian neighbors.  This  is  their  over-fondness  for 
dress  and  finery.  However  saving  and  frugal,  yet 
on  holidays,  or  on  grand  occasions,  such  as  wed- 
dings, &c.,  they  delight  in  displaying  large  gold 
pendants  in  the  ears,  reaching  down  to  the  shoul- 
ders ;  a  massive  gold  chain,  or  at  least  a  string  to 
which  some  large  gold  pieces  are  fastened,  round 
the  neck ;  several  gold  rings  on  the  fingers ;  and 
of  strutting  about  in  silk  and  satin.  In  countries 
where  capital  is  scarce,  and  therefore  money  dear, 
such  finery  absorbs  a  large  proportion  of  the  amall 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  husband.  A  consider- 
able sum,  therefore,  which  might  fructify  in  the 
hand  of  the  husband,  is  locked  up,  barren  and  dead, 
in  the  drawer  of  the  wife.  And  this  very  finery, 
which  cripples  the  means  of  the  family  in  one  way, 
injurea  them  also  in  another ;  for  their  Christian 
fellow-citizens  of  the  same  walk  in  life,  free  from 
this  weaknesB,  and  unaccuatomed  to  such  glitter, 
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form  an  extrayagant  notion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Jews,  and  look  at  them  with  that  envy  and  malig- 
nity with  which  the  poor  oAen  regard  the  rich, 
and  which  so  frequently  suggest  excuses  for  the 
injuries  inflicted  and  the  depredations  committed 
on  the  property  of  the  envied. 

Pilgrimage  to  the  Grave  of  the  Fathers. — Besides 
the  mournful  and  festive  occasions  mentioned  which 
relieve  the  monotony  of  Jewish  life,  there  is  one 
which  turns  up  at  no  settled  period,  and  is  regu- 
lated by  the  feelings,  opportunities,  and  means  of 
the  party  concerned.  This  is  a  kind  of  pious  pil- 
grimage, undertaken  especially  by  women  who  have 
married  into  a  family  residing  far  away  from  that 
of  their  parents,  to  the  graves  of  their  ancestors. 
She  does  not  wish  more  ardently  to  visit  her  broth- 
ers and  sisters  than  she  desires  to  prostrate  her- 
self over  the  place  which  shelters  the  dust  of  the 
departed  members  of  her  family.  Accordingly,  she 
sets  out  for  her  birthplace,  hastens  to  the  **  House 
of  Life,"  as  the  burial-place  is  called,  is  shown  the 
raves  of  those  she  seeks,  and  whose  dust  is  never 
disturbed  for  Uie  purpose  of  giving  way  to  the  bones 
of  a  new-comer.  Deeply  impressed  by  the  melan- 
choly sight  of  the  graves  harboring  the  remains  of 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  her,  by  the  profound 
stillness  pervading  all  around — the  Jewish  burial- 
places  are  generally  far  from  the  abodes  of  the 
living,  and  in  solitary  places — by  the  picture  of  the 
absolute  nothingness  of  human  pride,  by  the  recol- 
lections of,  and  associations  with,  the  past  spent  in 
the  society  of  those  now  crumbled  into  dust,  con- 
vinced as  the  pilgrim  is  that  the  spirit  of  the  departed 
delights  to  hover  round  the  tenement  of  his  body, 
and  is  here  nearer  to  her  than  in  any  other  place, 
she  is  overpowered  by  her  emotions,  and  down  she 
sinks  upon  the  turf,  drawing  its  vital  sap  from  the 
source  from  which  she  derived  existence ;  embraces 
the  cold  clay,  as  if  she  felt  for  it  a  kind  of  sisterly 
affection  ;  addresses  the  departed  with  all-endearing 
terms,  as  if  still  alive,  and  standing  before  her ; 
discloses  to  it  the  innermost  of  her  soul,  as  she  was 
wont  to  do  in  former  years,  before  distance  and 
death  had  placed  between  them  an  impassable  gulf; 
relieves  her  heart  by  giving  vent  to  the  anguish  of 
her  mind ;  begs  pardon  for  former  offences,  and  en- 
treats for  further  guidance  and  counsel — and  all 
that  with  an  earnestness,  with  a  fervor  and  devotion, 
which  defy  description.  She  generally  returns 
bathed  in  tears ;  and  a  distribution  of  alms,  accord- 
ing to  the  means  of  the  pilgrim,  concludes  the  pious 
proceedings. 

The  couple  having  now  established  a  home  of 
their  own,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
their  domestic  arrangements,  in  the  principal  feat- 
ures of  which  all  Jewish  houses  closely  resemble 
each  other. 

Domestic  Arrangements.^-^lihe  outside  of  a  Jew- 
ish house  is  not  remarkable  for  any  distinctive 
characteristic ;  but  the  moment  you  enter  its  thresh- 
old, you  perceive  at  once  that  it  is  tenanted  by  a 
Hebrew,  for  the  first  object  noticed  on  the  door-post 
is  a  small  tin  case,  in  which  there  is  a.diminutive 
aperture,  covered  by  a  piece  of  glass,  through  which 
the  Hebrew  word  "  Shaddai" — signifying  Al- 
mighty— is  visible.  This  word  is  inscribed  on  the 
outside  of  a  small  parchment  scroll,  on  the  inside  of 
iVbich  are  written  certain  portions  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  religious  Jew  never  forgets,  when  setting  out 
on  a  journey  or  returning,  reverentially  to  touch  the 
fflass  cover  with  his  fingers,  and  then  devoutly  to 
kiss  these.  Similar  encawd  parchment  scrolls,  called 


Mesusoth,  (doorposts,)  are  fastened  on  the  door-post 
of  every  room.  This  practice  is  founded  upon 
Deuteronomy  vi.  9 ;  xi.  20.  The  dwelling-room 
itself  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  any  sculpt- 
ure ;  and  although  the  strict  Jew  would  not  object 
to  decorate  his  house  with  a  painting,  he  would  not 
tolerate  anything  in  relief.  This  aversion  he  car- 
ries sometimes  so  far  as  to  mutilate  the  figures 
with  which  the  stoves  are  occasionally  adorned. 
These  iconoclastic  practices  he  bases  upon  the 
Second  Commandment,  which  the  Jew  of  tliis  class, 
in  his  zeal  against  idolatry,  does  not  confine  to 
such  sculptures  as  might  form  objects  of  worship, 
but  gives  it  the  extension  alluded  to.  There  is, 
however,  an  ornamental  piece  of  furniture  which  is 
scarcely  ever  missed  in  the  dwelling-room  of  the 
Jew  :  this  is  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  in  Hm  centre 
of  which  is  written,  in  Hebrew,  *'  Rising  of  the 
Sun,"  and  which  is  suspended  in  a  frame  in  the  east 
side  of  the  room. 

Leaving  the  dwelling-room,  let  us  now  ascend 
the  higher  regions  of  the  house.  Here  we  notice 
an  attic,  over  which  a  portion  of  the  roof  is  seen  to 
have  the  shape  of  a  slanting  trap-door,  which  caa 
be  opened  or  shu^  at  pleasure.  This  attic  serves  as 
a  temporary  booth  during  the  Feast  of  TabernacleSf 
as  before  described,  when  the  roof-door  is  opened^ 
and  the  sky  becomes  visible. 

Arrived  in  the  kitchen,  we  notice  an  extraordi- 
nary peculiarity.  There  is  a  double  set  of  every 
cooking  utensil  and  eating  instrument,  and  of  some 
there  is  even  a  third  set.  The  first  set  serves  for 
dressing  and  eating  victuals  of  which  any  quadruped 
production  (save  that  of  milk  and  butter)  forms  a 
part ;  the  second  is  employed  in  preparing  and  eat- 
ing food  in  which  milk,  or  anything  made  of  it,  is 
used ;  and  the  third  is  taken  whenever  it  is  desired 
not  to  make  eatables  either  **  fleshy"  or  **  milky." 
This  distinction  is  carried  so  far,  that  two  different 
places  are  assigned  for  warming  the  two  kinds  of 
food,  and  that  **  fleshy"  and  **  milky"  victuals  are 
not  only  not  eaten  at  the  same  time,  but  that,  if 
either  of  them  be  partaken  of,  the  immediate  en- 
joyment of  the  other  is  prohibited.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, if  the  food  eaten  be  '*  milky,"  an  hour  must 
elapse  before  anything  *'  fleshy"  may  be  eaten ;  but 
if  the  reverse  be  the  case,  an  abstinence  of  five 
hours  from  **  milky"  food  is  prescribed ;  however, 
it  is  lawful  at  any  time  to  partake  of  what  is  called 
**  neutral."  These  observances  are  based,  by 
tradition,  upon  the  scriptural  prohibition,  *'  Thou 
shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  the  milk  of  its  mother," 
repeated  three  times  in  the  Law,  and  expounded 
and  enlarged  by  the  rabbis  in  the  manner  explained. 
Further  on  may  be  observed  a  wooden  tub,  in  which 
meat  is  steeped  in  water,  and  a  kind  of  sieve,  over 
which  meat  lies  thickly  strewn  with  salt.  Every 
piece  of  meat,  before  cooking,  is  subjected  by  the 
Jews  to  the  processes  of  first  steeping  in  water, 
then  strewing  it  with  salt,  and  next  carefully  wash- 
ing it.  This  is  done  in  compliance  with  a  rabbin- 
ical injunction,  as  a  means  of  removing  from  the 
meat  any  particle  of  blood  which  may  be  contained 
in  it :  the  eating  of  blood,  it  will  be  remembered 
by  the  student  of  the  Bible,  being  strictly  prohib- 
ited to  the  Jews.  They,  therefore,  do  not  rest 
satisfied  with  the  peculiar  manner  after  which  they 
kill  beasts,  and  which  is  calculated  effectually  to 
draw  all  the  blood  from  the  muscles,  but  moreover 
resort  to  the  further  precautions  just  mentioned. 
In  order  to  be  lawfully  eaten  by  the  Jews,  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  beast  should  be  killed  by  a  properly- 
taught  and  moral  person  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
but  also  that  the  cavity  of  the  chest  should  be  ex- 
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amined  for  the  purpose  of  aaoertaining  the  condition 
of  its  organs.  When  these  are  free  from  the  marks 
of  disease — ^which  the  killer  has  been  carefully 
taught  to  know — he  pronounces  the  meat  fit  to  be 
eaten  {kosher)  ;  in  the  contrary  event,  he  declares 
it  unfit  (trcphah).  Butchers,  therefore,  that  kill 
for  Jews  are  subject  to  occasional  losses ;  and  as 
the  killer  (shohet)  must  be  salaried,  and  as,  more- 
over, the  hind  quarter  (containing  **  the  sinew  that 
shrank,"  Genesis  xxxii.  32,)  is  generally  not  eaten 
by  Jews,  meat  for  them  is  always  considerably 
above  the  market  price.  However,  few  of  these 
observances  apply  to  poultry,  and  none  to  fish; 
these  latter  may  be  killed  and  eaten  in  any  way — 
nay,  their  very  blood  may  be  lawfully  consumed. 

Having  followed  the  Jew  through  the  various 
phases  of  his  existence,  let  us  now  look  at  him  in 
the  last  stage  preceding  and  following  his  departure 
from  life.     Let  us  suppose  him  attacked  by 

Illness, — ^If  this  becomes  serious,  an  application 
is  made  to  the  minister,  the  synagogue  is  opened, 
the  friends  of  the  sick  and  others  assemble,  when 
prayers,  especially  the  23d  and  llQih  Psalms,  are 
offered  up  for  the  recovery  of  the  invalid,  and  alms 
given  to  the  poor.  If  he  recovers,  on  being  able  to 
leave  the  house,  his  first  walk  should  be  to  the 
synagogue ;  there,  in  the  presence  of  ten  adult 
males,  he  pronounces  the  following  benediction  : — 
'*  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  &>d.  King  of  the 
universe,  who  dispenseth  mercy  even  to  the  guilty, 
and  hast  also  shown  such  mercy  to  me ;"  upon  which 
the  bystanders  respond,  **  May  He  who  has  shown 
thee  such  mercy  ever  continue  to  grant  thee  every 
felicity.  Selah."  Should,  however,  the  patient 
become  worse,  and  the  danger  imminent,  it  is 
deemed  right  to  impress  him  with  a  sense  of  his 
state,  and  to  exhort  him  to  reconcile  himself  to  his 
Maker.  The  friends  visiting  him  oflfer  up  appro- 
priate prayers  on  entering  the  room,  and  on  leaving 
it  say,  **  O  may  Grod  send  thee  a  speedy  and  perfect 
cure,  and  unto  all  the  patients  of  Israel ;"  and  if 
in  his  senses,  he  is  desired  to  impart  once  more  his 
paternal  blessings  to  his  children.  At  the  same 
time  the  *'  watchers*'  are  sent  for.  The  functions 
of  these  individuals  begin  with  the  death-struggle 
of  the  sick,  and  cease  with  the  transfer  of  the  corpse 
into  the  hearse ;  from  the  moment  the  agonies  of 
death  (which  these  **  watchers,"  from  long  experi- 
ence and  practice,  can  discern  with  great  exact- 
ness) have  commenced,  it  is  held  unlawful  to  put 
anything  to  the  mouth  of,  or  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with,  the  dying ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
watchers  to  prevent  any  such  attempt,  which  can- 
not preserve  life,  but  might  accelerate  death.  The 
oil  of  life  must  be  consumed ;  not  a  single  drop 
must  be  spilled. 

The  treatment  of  the  dying  and  the  corpse 
springs  from  a  mixture  of  prudential  considerations, 
sanitary  measures,  feelings  of  respect  for  the  rem- 
nant of  an  immortal  spirit,  and  of  deep  awe  inspired 
by  the  mysteriousoess  of  the  metamorphosis  just 
effected.  Popular  belief  has  vested  the  deathbed 
with  singular  ideas  of  sacredness  and  terror,  and 
all  the  proceedings  concerning  the  dead  flow  from 
one  or  several  of  these  views.  In  the  popular 
belief  it  is  not  proper  to  stand  at  the  head  or  feet 
of  the  dying ;  for  the  former  place  is  sanctified  by 
the  divine  glory,  {shekinahy)  and  t ho  latter  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Angel  of  Death.  This  personage  is 
depicted  by  the  superstitious  aa  covered  all  over 


with  eyes,  of  an  immense  wide  stride,  and  with  tt 
sword  or  slaughtering-knife  in  his  hand. 

During  the  agonies,  the  watchers,  together  with 
such  of  the  relatives  and  friends  as  wish  to  join, 
offer  up  prayers  in  an  adjoining  room,  or  even  in 
the  sick  room,  in  which  prayers  the  dying  pei^ 
son,  if  able,  is  desired  to  join.  As  soon  as,  accord* 
ing  to  the  experience  of  the  watchers,  death  is 
taking  place,  they  ejaculate  the  scriptural  verse, 
**  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one." 
They  next  cover  the  face  of  the  deceased  without 
touching  the  corpse ;  and  after  a  short  interval  a 
feather  is  laid  upcm  the  upper  lip  beneath  the  nos- 
trils, and  if  its  delicate  fibres  do  not  stir,  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  breath  of  life  has  fied  ;  the  bystanders 
then  make  a  rent  in  one  of  their  garments,  saying 
aloud  the  followinfr  prayer  : — *'  Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe.  Righteous 
Judffe.  He  is  the  rock  :  his  work  is  perfect ;  for 
all  his  ways  are  judgment ;  a  God  of  truth,  and 
without  iniquity ;  just  and  right  is  He.  Thy 
righteousness  shall  precede  thee  ;  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  thy  rearward.  Thou  shall  lie  down 
in  peace  until  the  comforter  shall  come,  the  pro- 
claimer  of  peace."  An  hour  afterwards  the  fol- 
lowing scriptural  verses  are  recited  : — **  O  house 
of  Jacob,  come,  we  will  walk  in  the  light  of  the 
Lord.  The  Almighty  God,  the  Lord,  hath  spokea 
and  proclaimed  to  the  earth,  even  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  to  his  setting.  Let  him  enter  in  peace ; 
may  they  rest  in  their  places  of  repose ;  for  dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shall  return." 
Having  next  recited  certain  appropriate  psalms,  the 
appointed  persons  lay  the  corpse  on  the  ground^ 
putting  a  pillow  or  some  straw  under  the  head  ;  the 
hands  and  feet  are  then  laid  in  a  straight  posture, 
the  latter  towards  the  door.  The  lM)dy  is  next 
covered  with  a  black  cloth,  a  vessel  with  water  and 
a  towel  put  in  the  room,  and  a  lighted  candle 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  dead.  During  all  the 
time  that  the  corpse  is  above  ground,  a  watcher 
never  leaves  the  room  coutaining  the  corpse,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  improper  treatment,  or 
abstraction  of  any  part  of  the  body  ;  for,  according 
to  the  rabbinical  views,  the  body  is  due  to  the  dust 
from  whence  it  was  taken.  This  scruple  is  carried 
so  far,  that  any  of  the  integral  portion  of  the  body, 
solid  or  fiuid,  which  may  have  been  separated  from 
it  during  the  illness,  is  carefully  collected,  and 
committ^  to  the  grave  together  with  the  body. 
Rabbinical  authority  strongly  recommends  a  speedy 
committal  of  the  body  to  the  grave  ;  and,  consider- 
ing the  warm  climate  in  which  the  recommendation 
was  given,  the  advice  was  very  salutary  and  no  doubt 
even  prudent  in  overcrowded  Ghettos,  where  the 
care  for  the  living  must  outweigh  every  other  con- 
sideration, but  may  nevertheless  in  its  indiscriminate 
application  be  productive  of  much  evil.  The  prepara- 
tions for  the  burial  consist  in  the  acts  of  cleansing 
and  dressing  the  body.  The  parties  performing 
these  rites  ofier  up  a  prayer  for  the  occasion,  then 
wash  the  corpse  with  tepid  water,  cleansing  at  the 
same  time  the  nails  on  hands  and  feet,  and  next 
dry  it  carefully.  They  then  shroud  it  in  white 
apparel ;  the  white  robe  and  cap  and  praying 
scarf  described  before  are  now  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. Thus  attired,  the  eyes,  if  open,  are  covered  ; 
the  lower  jaw,  if  dropping  down,  is  drawn  to  the 
upper ;  the  hands  are  placed  in  a  straight  posture, 
close  to  the  body  ;  and  the  thumb  is  bent  within  the 
hollow  of  the  hand,  so  as  to  be  encompassed  by  the 
four  fingers.    Two  small  bags  filled  with  sand  are 
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placed  under  the  head.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
are  filled  with  mould  brought  purposely  from  the 
Holy  Land.  It  is  especially  the  pious  Jew  who  is 
most  anxious  for  this  rite,  so  that  his  dust  may  at 
least  mingle  in  death  with  the  dust  of  the  beloved 
land  after  which  he  yearned  all  his  life.  Individ- 
uals desirous  may  see  the  face  of  the  deceased  ;  and 
an  opportunity  is  aflurded  them  for  begging  his 
meihilah  (pardon).  Relatives,  friends,  and  ac- 
quaintances, approach  singly  the  feet  of  the  corpse, 
and,  standing  opposite  the  face,  lay  hold  of  its  toes, 
begging  pardon  for  any  wrong  they  may  have  done 
the  deceased  whilst  living.  They  are  induced  to 
this  step  by  the  opinion  that  the  soul,  although  in- 
capable of  communicating  with  the  survivors,  still 
lingers  behind,  hovering  round  its  former  tenement, 
and  will  be  willing  to  concede  the  pardon  asked. 
The  corpse  being  now  deposited,  in  a  coffin  with  its 
face  turned  heavenwards,  is  carried  forth  to  the 
burial-place.  No  pomp,  no  pageant  attend  the 
funeral  procession,  which  is  formed  by  all  those 
who  wish  to  join  it.  The  rites  described  are  to  be 
performed  by  strangers,  and  not  by  the  family. 
These  are  not  to  stay  in  the  room  where  the  corpse 
lies ;  and  if  they  have  only  one  room,  a  partition  is 
to  be  made  between  the  dead  and  the  living.  In 
the  bed  on  which  the  deceased  lay,  nobody  is  to 
sleep  for  the  next  seven  days ;  and  ^11  the  water  in 
the  house,  as  well  as  in  all  other  neighboring  Jew- 
ish houses  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  is  poured 
away.  The  family  are  advised  to  change  their 
linen,  and  the  men  to  shave,  as  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  do  so  during  the  seven  days  prescribed 
for  deep  mourning,  and  which  does  not  commence 
till  after  the  funeral.  Whilst  the  body  is  being 
brought  out  of  the  house,  the  women  retire  to  a 
Beparate  room,  nor  do  they  join  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, popular  superstition  assigning  as  a  reason 
the  greater  power  over  the  living  which  would 
thereby  be  given  to  the  Angel  of  Death.  How- 
ever, all  male  relatives  of  the  deceased  are  expected 
to  follow  to  the  burial-ground.  There  arrived,  the 
minister  and  those  present  offer  up  an  appropriate 
prayer.  If  the  deceased  should  have  been  a  person 
of  merit,  a  funeral  discourse  is  delivered.  The 
mourners  now  approach  the  coffin  singly,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  the  minister  stands  with  a  knife 
in  his  hand.  With  this  he  cuts  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner into  the  front  parts  of  their  upper  garments, 
enlarging  the  rent  by  his  hand.  This  rent  the 
mourner  is  expected  to  wear  during  the  next 
twelvemonth.  This  done,  the  corpse  is  carried 
forward  to  the  grave,  dug  in  a  direction  from  north 
to  south,  and  lowered  into  its  last  resting-place, 
whilst  the  bystanders  say,  **  May  he  come  in  peace 
to  his  appointed  place!'*  The  mourners  now  ap- 
proach, and  every  one  singly  takes  up  a  shovelful 
of  earth  and  throws  it  upon  the  coffin.  This  ex- 
ample is  followed  by  all  friends  of  the  deceased. 
On  retiring  from  the  grave,  they  pluck  some  grass, 
and  say  the  scriptural  verse,  **  They  of  the  city 
•hall  spring  forth  as  the  grass  of  the  earth. ' '  They 
next  wash  their  hands,  saying,  "  Death  will  be 
destroyed  forever,  and  the  Lord  God  will  wipe 
away  tears  from  all  the  faces,  and  the  rebuke  of  his 
people  shall  he  take  away  from  off  all  the  earth." 
The  recital  of  some  appropriate  psalms  concludes 
the  funeral  service. 

Having  returned  to  the  house  of  mourning,  the 
fiunily  sit  down  on  the  ground  and  take  the  meal 


of  mourning,  consisting  of  bard-boiled  eggs,  genet* 
ally  supplied  by  some  friend.  In  the  aflernoon  the 
evening  service  is  performed,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  a  particular  prayer  is  generally  said  by  the 
sons  of  the  deceased.  This  prayer  is  repeated  by 
them  at  the  conclusion  of  every  morning  and  even- 
ing service  during  a  whole  year.  Not  less  con- 
ducive to  the  rest  of  the  soul  is  supposed  to  be  the 
study  of  the  mishnah,  {the  text  of  the  Talmud^) 
especially  if  read  in  the  house  of  the  deceased, 
during  the  first  month,  or  at  least  the  seven  days 
of  mourning.  For  this  reason  competent  persons 
are  engaged  or  invited  to  perform  there  during  the 
period  mentioned  the  usual  morning  and  evening 
services,  and  to  study  portions  of  the  Talmud.  The 
mourners  themselves  are,  during  the  first  seven 
days,  not  allowed  to  leave  their  dwelling,  and  must 
not  sit  on  chairs,  but  on  hassocks ;  must  not  pursue 
their  usual  avocations,  nor  work  at  their  trade. 
However,  they  may  read  suitable  religious  works, 
such  as  Job,  or  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  &c. 
The  tediousness  of  this  condition  is  also  relieved 
by  the  visits  and  consolations  of  friends  and  ao- 
quaintances,  and  by  the  dainty  dishes  presented  to 
them  by  the  same  parties.  These  presents  are 
necessary  in  order  to  support  the  mourners,  who, 
as  just  stated,  are,  during  the  first  week,  debarred 
from  employing  themselves  in  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood. These  visits  and  presents,  moreover,  are 
enjoined  as  religious  duties  by  rabbinical  authori- 
ties. The  visitor,  on  entering',  does  not  salute  the 
mourners,  as  is  customary  on  other  occasions ;  nor 
is  he  offered  a  seat  by  them,  but  accommodates  him- 
self as  he  likes.  On  leaving,  instead  of  using  any 
of  the  phrases  customary,  he  says,  *'  May  the  Ooi- 
nipresent  comfort  you  with  the  other  mourners  of 
Zion  and  Jerusalem!"  For  this  purpose,  also,  a 
board  is  hung  up  in  the  room,  upon  which  this  . 
sentence  is  written.  On  Sabbath,  however,  the 
signs  of  mourning  are  suppressed ;  the  mourners 
therefore  repair  on  Sabbath  eve  to  the  synagogue, 
when  all  the  members  of  the  congregation  move 
forward  to  meet  them  with  the  words,  **  On  towards 
the  mourner."  The  mourners,  however,  do  not 
occupy  their  usual  seau,  but  have  for  the  twelve- 
month assigned  places  at  the  bottom  of  the  syna- 
gogue, for  that  reason  called  **The  Mourners' 
Bench."  At  the  expiration  of  the  week  they  are 
allowed  to  follow  their  usual  avocations,  but  the 
signs  of  deep  mourning,  and  the  burning  of  the 
lamp,  are  continued  for  a  whole  month ;  nor  are 
the  men  allowed  to  remove  their  beards  before  that 
period.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  the  mourners 
must  not  partake  in  any  rejoicing;  no  sound  of 
music  is  heard  in  the  house,  and  no  place  of  amuse- 
ment is  visited  by  them.  The  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  a  parent  is  each  year  strictly  kept  by  the 
family ;  a  lamp  is  kept  burning  during  the  whole 
day ;  the  males  do  not  fail  to  attend  synagogue  on 
that  day,  in  order  to  offer  up  a  special  prayer ;  and  the 
children  of  the  deceased  distribute  alms  among  the 
poor  according  to  tlieir  means.  A  mourning  ser- 
vice ibr  the  departed  is,  moreover,  celebrated  on 
every  festival  in  the  synagogues  during  prayer 
time. 

Having  thus  briefly  traced  the  life  of  a  Jew 
through  all  stages,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
we  must  necessarily  stop  where  every  earthly 
pursuit  ceases,  and  now  bid  the  reader  a  (riendly 
farewell. 
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Prom  tbn  Ob!o  CuHlntDr. 
THE  SOUNDS  OF  INDUSTRY. 
BT  VBAKOES  D.   OAGl. 

I LOTB  tbe  banging  hAmm«r» 

The  whirring  of  the  plane» 
The  crashing  of  the  busy  saw. 

The  creaking  of  the  crane. 
The  ringing  of  the  anvil. 

The  s^ing  <^  the  drill. 
The  clattering  of  the  tuming-lathe» 

The  whirling  of  the  mill. 
The  baiting  of  the  spindle. 

The  rattlinff  of  the  loom» 
The  puffing  <»  the  engine. 

And  the  fan's  contmnous  boom — 
The  clipping  of  the  tailor's  shears. 

The  driving  of  the  awl — 
The  sounds  of  bust  labor, 

I  love,  I  love  them  alL 

I  love  the  ploughman's  whistle^ 

The  reaper's  cheerfdl  song. 
The  drover's  oft-repeated  shont. 

As  he  spars  his  stock  along; 
The  bastle  of  the  market  man. 

As  he  hies  him  to  the  town; 
The  halloo  from  the  tree-top, 

An  the  ripening^  fruit  comes  down. 


The  busy  sound:  of  thrashers. 

As  they  clean  the  ripened  grain, 
A-nd  the  huskers*  joke,  and  mirth,  and  glee» 

'Neath  the  moonlight  on  the  plain. 
The  kind  voice  of  the  dairyman. 

The  shepherd's  gentle  call — 
These  sounds  of  active  industry, 

I  love,  I  love  them  all. 

For  they  tell  my  longing  spirit 

Of  the  eamestnesB  of  life. 
How  much  of  all  its  happiness 

Comes  out  of  toil  and  strife; 
Not  that  toil  and  strife  that  fainteth. 

And  murmureth  all  the  way — 
Not  the  toil  and  striib  that  groaneth 

Beneath  the  tyrant's  sway; 
But  the  toil  and  strife  that  springeth 

From  a  free  and  willing  heart, 
A  strife  which  ever  bringeth 

To  the  striver  all  his  part. 

0!  there  is  a  good  in  labor. 

If  we  labor  but  aright, 
That  gives  vigor  to  the  day-time. 

And  a  sweeter  sleep  at  night, 
A  good  that  bringeth  pleasure. 

Even  to  the  toiling  hours; 
For  duty  cheers  the  spirit 

As  the  dew  revives  the  flowers. 


MAUBICE   TIERNAY,    THE   SOLDIER   OF  FORTUNE. 
CHAPTER  XXVI. — A  REMNANT  OF  "  FONTENOY." 


There  was  no  resisting  the  inquisitive  curiosity 
of  my  oompanion.  The  short,  dry  cough,  the 
fittle  husky,  *'ay,"  that  sounded  like  anything 
rather  than  assent,  which  followed  on  my  replies 
to  his  queations,  and,  more  than  all,  the  keen, 
oblique  glancea  of  his  shrewd  gray  eyee,  told  me 
Aat  I  had  utterly  failed  in  all  ray  attempts  at 
mystification,  and  that  he  read  me  through  and 
through. 

*'  And  80,"  said  he,  at  last,  after  a  somewhat 
lengthy  narrative  of  my  shipwreck,  *'  and  so  the 
Flemish  sailors  wear  spurs?'* 

"Spurs!  of  course  not;  why  should  they?" 
•deed  I,  in  some  astonishment. 

"  Well,  but  don't  theyl"  adiedhe  again. 

'*  No  such  thing ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  sap* 
pose  it." 

"So  I  thought,"  rejoined  he;  "and  when  I 
looked  at  yer  *  honor's'  boots,  (it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  addressed  me  by  this  title  of  deference,)  and 
saw  the  marks  on  the  heel  for  spurs,  I  soon  knew 
how  much  of  a  sailor  you  were." 

"  And  if  not  a  sailor,  what  am  I,  then  ?"  asked 
I ;  for,  in  the  loneliness  of  the  mountain  region 
where  we  walked,  I  could  afford  to  throw  off  my 
disguise  without  risk. 

"  YeV  a  French  officer  of  dragoons,  and  Grod 
bless  ye ;  but  ye'r  young  to  be  at  the  trade. 
Aro'tl  right  now?" 

"  Not  very  far  from  it  certainly,  for  I  am  a 
lieutenant  of  ^ussars,"  said  I,  with  a  little  of  that 
pride  which  we  of  the  loose  pelisse  always  feel 
on  the  mention  of  our  corps. 

"  1  knew  it  well  all  along,"  said  he,  coolly  ; 
*  the  way  you  stood  in  the  room,  your  step  as 
you  walked,  and,  above  all,  how  ye  believed  me 
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wlron  I  spoke  of  the  spring  tides,  and  the  moon 
only  in  her  second  quarter ;  I  saw  you  never  was  & 
sailor  anyhow.  And  so  I  set  a  thinking  what 
you  were.  You  were  too  silent  for  a  pedler,  and 
your  hands  were  too  white  to  be  in  the  smugglings 
trade ;  but  when  I  saw  your  boota,  I  had  the 
secret  at  once,  and  knew  ye  were  one  of  the 
French  army  that  landed  the  other  day  at  Kil- 
lala." 

"  It  was  stupid  enough  of  me  not  to  have  re* 
membered  the  boots!"  said  I,  laughing. 

"  Arrah,  what  use  would  it  be?"  replied  he; 
"  sure  ye'r  too  straight  in  the  back,  and  your 
walk  is  too  reg'lar,  and  your  toes  turn  in  too 
much,  for  a  sailor ;  the  very  way  you  hould  & 
switch  in  your  hand  would  betray  you !" 

"So  it  seems,  then,  I  must  try  some  other  die-- 
guise,"  said  I,  "  if  I  'm  to  keep  company  with 
people  as  shrewd  as  you  are." 

"You  needn't,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head 
doubtfully ;  "  any  that  wants  to  betray  ye  would  n't 
find  it  hard." 

I  was  not  much  flattered  by  the  depreciating) 
tone  in  which  he  dismissed  my  efibrts  at  personi^ 
tion,  and  walked  on  for  some  time  without  speak- 
ing. 

"  Yez  came  too  late,  four  months  too  late," 
said  he,  with  a  sorrowful  gesture  of  the  hands. 
"  When  the  Wexford  boys  was  up,  and  the  Kildare 
chaps,  and  plenty  more  ready  to  come  in  iVom  the 
North,  then,  indeed,  a  few  thousand  French  dowa 
here  in  the  West  would  have  made  a  difiler  ;  but 
what 's  the  good  in  it  now  ?  The  best  men  wo 
had  are  hanged  or  in  gaol ;  some  are  frightened ; 
more  are  traitors.     'T  is  too  late — too  late !" 

"  But  not  too  late  for  a  large  fojrco  landing,  in 
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the  North,  to  rooae  the  island  to  another  eSbn  for 
liberty." 

"  Who  would  be  the  gin'ral  ?"  asked  he,  sud- 
denly. 

"  Napper  Tandy,  your  own  countryman,"  re- 
plied I,  proudly. 

**  I  wish  ye  luck  of  him !"  said  he  with  a  bit- 
ter laugh ;  '*  't  is  more  like  mocking  us  than  any- 
thing else  the  French  does  be,  with  the  chaps 
they  sent  here  to  be  gin*rals.  Sure  it  isn't 
Napper  Tandy,  nor  a  set  of  young  lawyers  like 
Tone  and  the  rest  of  them,  we  wanted.  It  was 
men  that  knew  how  to  drill  and  manage  troops — 
fellows  that  was  used  to  fightin' ;  so  that  when 
they  said  a  thing,  we  might  believe  that  they 
nndersthood  it,  at  lasts.  I  'm  ould  enough  to  re- 
mimber  the  '  Wild  Greese,'  as  they  used  to  call 
them— ^e  fellows  that  ran  away  from  this  to  take 
sarvice  in  France  ;  and  I  remimber,  too,  the  sort 
of  men  the  French  were  that  came  orer  to  inspect 
them — soldiers,  real  soldiers,  every  inch  of  them. 
And  a  fine  sarvice  it  was.  Voile-face !"  cried  he, 
holding  himself  erect,  and  shouldering  his  stick 
like  a  musket,  **  marche !  Ha,  ha !  ye  did  n't 
think  that  was  in  me ;  but  I  was  at  the  thrade 
long  before  you  were  bom." 

"  How  is  this,"  said  I,  in  amazement,  *'  you 
were  not  in  the  French  army?" 

'*  Wasn't  I,  though?  maybe  I  didn't  get  that 
■tick  there."  And  he  bared  his  breast  as  he 
spoke,  to  show  the  cicatrix  of  an  old  flesh-wound 
horn  a  Highlander's  bayonet.  *'  I  was  at  Fon- 
tenoy!" 

The  last  few  words  he  uttered  with  a  trium- 
phant pride  that  I  shall  never  forget.  As  for  me, 
the  mere  name  was  magical.  **  Fontenoy"  was 
like  one  of  those  great  words  which  light  up  a 
whole  page  of  history ;  and  it  almost  seemed  im- 
possible that  I  should  see  before  me  a  soldier  of 
that  glorious  battle. 

"  Aye,  fiiith !"  he  added,  **  't  is  more  than  fifty. 
His  nigh  sixty  years  now  since  that,  and  I  re- 
member it  as  if  it  was  yesterday.  I  was  in  the 
Tegiment  'TOurville;'  I  was  recruited  for  the 
'  Wellon,'  but  they  scattered  us  about  among 
ihe  other  corps  afterwards,  because  we  used  now 
and  then  to  be  fighting  and  quarrelin'  among  one 
another.  Well,  it  was  the  Wellons  that  gained 
the  battle ;  for  after  the  English  was  in  the  village 
of  Fontenoy,  and  the  French  was  falling  back 
upon  the  heights  near  the  wood — arrah,  what 's 
the  name  of  the  wood  ?  Sure  I  '11  forget  my  own 
name  next.  Aye,  to  be  sure,  Verzon — the 
*  wood  of  Verzon.'  Major  Jodillon — that  's 
what  the  French  called  him,  but  his  name  was 
Joe  Wellon — turned  an  eight-pounder  short  round 
into  a  little  yard  of  a  farm-house,  and,  making  a 
breach  for  the  gun  he  opened  a  dreadful  fire  on 
the  English  column.  It  was  loaded  with  grape, 
and  at  half  musket  range,  so  you  may  think  what 
a  peppering  they  got.  At  last  the  column  halted, 
and  lay  down  ;  and  Joe  seen  an  ofiicer  ride  oflT  to 
the  rear,  to  bring  up  artillery  to  silence  our  guns. 
A  few  minutes  more,  and  it  would  be  all  over 


with  us.  So  Joe  shouts  out,  as  loud  as  he  ooold, 
*  Cavalry  there !  tell  oflT  by  threes,  and  prepare 
to  charge.'  I  need  n't  tell  you  that  the  divil  a 
horse  nor  a  rider  was  within  a  mile  of  us  at  the 
time;  but  the  English  didn't  know  that,  and, 
hearin'  the  order,  up  they  jumps,  and  we  heerd 
the  word  passin',  *  Prepare  to  receive  cavalry.' 
They  formed  square  at  once,  and  the  same  minute 
we  plumped  into  them  with  such  a  charge  as  tore 
a  lane  right  throngh  the  middle  of  them.  Before 
they  could  recover,  we  opened  a  platoon  fire  on 
their  flank ;  they  staggered,  broke,  and  at  last  fell 
back  in  disorder  upon  Aeth,  with  the  whole  of 
the  French  army  after  them.  Such  firin' — grape, 
round-shot,  and  musketry — I  never  seed  afore,  and 
we  all  shouting  like  divils,  for  it  was  more  like  a 
hunt  nor  anything  else ;  for  ye  see  the  Datch 
never  came  up,  but  left  the  English  to  do  all  the 
work  themselves,  and  that 's  the  reason  they 
could  n't  form,  for  they  had  no  supportin'  colum'. 

*'  It  was  then  I  got  that  stick  of  the  bayonet, 
for  there  was  such  runnin'  that  we  only  thought 
of  pelting  after  them  as  hard  as  we  could ;  but 
ye  see,  there 's  nothin'  so  treacherous  as  a  High- 
lander. I  was  just  behind  one,  and  had  my  sword- 
point  between  his  blade-bones,  ready  to  run  him 
through,  when  he  turned  short  about,  and  run  hie 
bayonet  into  me  under  the  short  ribs,  and  that 
was  all  I  saw  of  the  battle ;  for  I  bled  till  I 
fainted,  and  never  knew  more  of  what  happened. 
'T  is  n't  by  way  of  making  liule  of  Frendimen  I 
say  it,  for  I  sarved  too  long  wid  them  for  Mitf— 
but  sorra  taste  of  that  victory  ever  they  'd  see  if  it 
was  n't  for  the  Wellons,  and  Major  Joe  that  com- 
manded them !  The  English  knows  it  well,  too ! 
Maybe  they  don't  do  us  many  a  spite  for  it  to  thie 
very  day!" 

'*  And  what  became  of  you  af^  that  ?" 

"  That  same  summer  I  came  over  to  Scotland 
with  the  young  Prince  Charles,  and  was  at  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans  afterwards !  and,  what  '■ 
worse,  I  was  at  Culloden  !  O,  that  was  the  terri- 
ble day  !  We  were  dead  bate  before  we  began 
the  battle.  We  were  on  the  march  from  one 
o'clock  the  night  before,  under  the  most  dreadful 
rain  ever  ye  seen !  We  lost  our  way  twice,  and 
afler  four  hours  of  hard  marching,  we  found  our^ 
selves  opposite  a  mill-dam  we  crossed  early  that 
same  morning  ;  for  the  guides  led  us  all  astray ! 
Then  came  ordhers  to  wheel  about  face  and 
go  back  again ;  and  back  we  went,  cursing  the 
blaguards  that  deceived  us,  and  almost  faintin' 
with  hunger.  Some  of  us  had  nothing  to  eat  for 
two  days,  and  the  prince,  I  seen  myself,  had  only 
a  brown  bannock  to  a  wooden  measure  of  whiskey 
for  his  own  breakfast.  Well,  it 's  no  use  talking, 
we  were  bate,  and  we  retreated  to  Inverness  that 
night,  and  next  morning  we  surrendered  and  laid 
down  our  arms — that  is,  the  '  Regiment  da  Tour- 
nay'  and  the  '  Yoltiguers  de  Mets,'  the  corps  I 
was  in  myself." 

**  And  did  yon  retom  to  France!" 

"  No ;  I  made  my  way  back  to  Ireland,  and  after 
loiterin'  about  home  some  time,  aii4  not  liking  the 
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ways  of  tarning  to  work  again,  I  took  sarrice 
with  one  Mr.  Brooke  of  Caade  Brooke,  in  Fer- 
managh, a  yonng  man  that  was  joat  oome  of  age, 
and  88  great  a  devil,  Grod  forgive  me,  as  ever  was 
i^wned.  lie  was  a  Protestant,  but  he  did  n't 
care  mooh  about  one  side  or  the  other,  but  only 
wanted  divarsion  and  his  own  fun  out  of  the 
world  :  and  faix  he  took  it,  too !  He  had  plenty 
of  money,  was  a  fine  man  to  look  at,  and  had 
eoorage  to  face  a  lion ! 

'^  The  first  place  we  went  to  was  Aix-la-Char 
pelle,  for  Mr.  Brooke  was  named  somethings— I 
fiirgot  what — to  Lord  Sandwich,  that  was  going 
there  as  an  ambassador.  It  was  a  grand  life  there 
while  it  lasted.  Such  liveries,  such  coaches,  such 
degant  dinners  every  day,  I  never  saw  even  in 
Paris.  But  my  master  was  soon  sent  away  for  a 
piece  of  wildness  he  did.  There  was  an  ould 
Austrian  there— a  Count  Riedensegg  was  his 
name — and  he  was  alwa3rs  plotdn'  and  schamin' 
with  this,  that,  and  the  other ;  buyin'  up  the 
aecrets  of  others,  and  gettin'  at  their  secret  papers 
one  way  or  the  other ;  and  at  last  he  begins  to 
thry  the  same  game  with  us ;  and  as  he  saw  that 
Mr.  Brooke  was  very  fond  of  high  play,  and 
would  bet  anjrthing  one  oflbred  him,  the  ould 
count  sends  for  a  great  gamUer  from  Vienna,  the 
greatest  yillain,  they  say,  that  ever  touched  a 
card.  Ye  may  have  heerd  of  him,  tho*  Hwas 
long  ago  that  he  lived,  for  he  was  well  known  in 
them  times.  He  was  the  Baron  von  Brecken- 
dorf,  and  a  great  friend  afterwards  of  the  Prince 
Ragiot  and  all  the  other  fflaguards  in  London. 

"  Well,  sir,  the  baron  arrives  in  great  state, 
with  despatches,  they  said,  but  sorrow  other 
despatch  he  carried  nor  some  packs  of  marked 
cards,  and  a  diee-boz  that  could  throw  sizes 
whenever  ye  wanted ;  and  he  puts  up  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  with  all  his  servants  in  fine  liveries  and  as 
much  state  as  a  prince.  That  very  day  Mr. 
Brooke  dined  with  the  count,  and  in  the  evening 
himself  and  the  baron  sits  down  to  the  cards; 
and,  pretending  to  be  only  playin'  for  silver,  they 
were  bettin'  a  hundred  guineas  on  every  game. 

"  I  always  heerd  that  my  master  was  cute  with 
the  cards,  and  that  few  was  equal  to  him  in  any 
game  with  pasteboard  or  ivory,  but,  be  my  con- 
scieoce,  he  met  his  match  now,  for  if  it  was  ould 
Nick  was  playin'  he  could  n't  do  the  tbrick  nater 
nor  the  baron.  He  made  everything  come  up 
just  like  magic :  if  he  wanted  a  seven  of  dia- 
monds, or  an  ace  of  spades,  or  the  nave  of  clubs, 
there  it  was  for  you. 

*'  Most  gentlemen  would  have  lost  temper  at 
seein'  the  luck  so  dead  agin'  them,  and  everything 
goin'  so  bad,  but  my  master  only  smiled,  and  kept 
mattering  to  himself, '  Faix,  it 's  beautiful ;  by  my 
eonseience,  it 's  elegant ;  I  never  saw  anybody  could 
do  it  like  that.'  At  last  the  baron  stops  and 
asks,  *  What  is  it  he 's  saying  to  himself  r  *  I '11 
tell  you  by  and  by,'  says  my  master,  '  when 
we  're  done  playing ;'  and  so  on  they  went,  betting 
higher  and  higher,  till  at  last  the  stakes  was  n't 
very  hi  (torn  a  thousand  pounds  on  a  single  card. 


At  the  end,  Mr.  Brooke  lost  ever3rthing,  and  in 
the  last  game,  by  way  of  generosity,  the  baron 
says  to  him  '  Double  or  quit  V  and  he  tuk  it. 

"  This  time  luck  stood  to  my  master,  and  he 
turned  the  queen  of  hearts ;  and  as  there  was 
only  one  card  oould  beat  him,  the  game  was  all 
as  one  as  his  own.  The  baron  takes  up  the  pack, 
and  begins  to  deal.  '  Wait,'  says  my  master, 
leaning  over  the  table,  and  talking  in  a  whisper ; 
*  wait,'  says  he,  '  what  are  you  doin'  there  wid 
your  thumb  V  for  sure  enough  he  had  his  thumb 
dug  hard  into  the  middle  of  the  pack. 

*' '  Do  you  mane  to  insult  me?'  says  the  baron, 
getting  mighty  red,  and  throwing  down  the  cards 
on  the  table,  '  is  that  what  you  're  at  ?' 

***Qo  on  with  the  deal,'  says  Mr.  Brooke 
quietly ;  '  but  listen  to  me,'  and  here  he  dropped 
his  voice  to  a  whisper,  *  as  sore  as  you  turn  the 
king  of  hearts  I  '11  send  a  bullet  through  your 
skull !  Go  on  now,  and  don't  rise  from  that  seat 
till  you  've  finished  the  game.'  Faix,  he  just  did 
as  he  was  bid  ;  he  turned  a  little  two  or  three  of 
diamonds,  and  gettin'  up  from  the  table,  he  left 
the  room,  and  the  next  morning  there  was  no 
more  seen  oi  him  in  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But  that 
wasn't  the  end  of  it,  for  scarce  was  the  baron 
two  posts  on  his  journey  when  my  master  sends 
in  his  name,  and  says  he  wants  to  speak  to  Count 
Riedensegg.  There  was  a  long  time  and  a  great 
debatin',  I  believe,  whether  they  'd  let  him  in  or 
not ;  for  the  count  could  n't  make  if  it  was  mis- 
chief he  was  after ;  but  at  last  he  was  ushered 
into  the  bed-room  where  the  other  was  in  bed. 

'* '  Count,'  says  he,  after  he  fistened  the 
door,  and  saw  that  they  were  alone,  *  Count,  yoii 
tried  a  dirty  thrick  with  that  dirty  spalpeen  of  a 
baron — an  ould  blaguard  that 's  as  well  known  as 
Freney  the  robber—but  I  forgive  you  for  it  all,  for 
you  did  it  in  the  way  of  business.  I  know  well 
what  you  was  alther ;  you  wanted  a  peep  at  our 
despatches — there,  ye  needn't  look  cross  and 
angry— why  would  n't  ye  do  it,  just  as  the  baron 
always  took  a  sly  glance  at  my  cards  before  he 
played  his  own.  Well,  now,  I  'm  just  in  the 
humor  to  sarve  you.  They  're  not  trating  me  as 
they  ought  here,  and  I  'm  going  away,  and  if 
you  '11  give  me  a  few  letthers  to  some  of  the 
pretty  women  in  Vienna,  Kateuka  Batthyani  and 
Amelia  Gradofi&ky,  and  one  or  two  men  in  the 
best  set,  I  'II  seod  you  in  return  something  will 
surprise  yon.' 

"  It  was  after  a  long  time  and  great  batin'  about 
the  bush,  that  the  ould  count  came  in  ;  but  the  sight 
of  a  secret  cipher  did  the  business,  and  he  consented. 

"  *  There  it  is,'  says  Mr.  Brooke,  *  there 's  tho 
whole  key  to  our  correspondence ;  study  it  well, 
and  I  '11  bring  you  a  secret  despatch  in  the  even- 
ing—something that  will  surprise  yon.' 

"  *  Ye  will — will  yeV  says  the  count. 

** '  On  the  honor  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  I  will/ 
says  Mr.  Brooke. 

*'  The  count  sits  down  on  the  spot  and  writes 
the  letters  to  all  the  prencesses  and  countesses  in 
Vienna,  saying  that  Mr.  Brooke  was  the  elegantr 
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eet,  and  politest,  and  most  trusty  yoang  gentleman 
•ver  he  met ;  and  telling  them  to  treat  him  with 
eyery  consideration. 

"  *  There  will  be  another  aoooont  of  me,'  says 
the  master  to  me,  '  by  the  post ;  but  I  '11  travel 
faster,  and  give  me  a  fiiir  start,  and  I  ask  no 
more.' 

**  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  he  started 
that  evening  for  Vienna,  without  lave  or  license, 
and  that 's  the  way  he  got  dismissed  from  his  sit- 
uation." 

*^  And  did  he  break  his  promise  to  the  count, 
or  did  he  really  send  him  any  intelligence  1" 

"  He  kept  his  word,  like  a  gentleman ;  he 
promised  him  something  that  would  surprise  him, 
and  so  he  did.  He  sent  him  the  weddin'  of 
Baliyporeen  in  cipher.  It  took  a  week  to  make 
out,  and  I  suppose  they  've  never  got  to  the  right 
understandin'  it  yet." 

**  I  'm  curious  to  hear  how  he  was  received  in 
Vienna,  after  this,"  said  I.  •*  I  suppose  you  ac- 
eompanied  him  to  that  city." 

'*  Troth  I  did,  and  a  short  life  we  led  there ; 
but  here  we  are  now,  at  the  end  of  our  journey. 
That 's  Father  Doogan's  down  there,  that  smalt, 
low,  thatched  house  in  the  hollow." 

*'  A  lonely  spot,  too.  I  don't  see  another  near 
it  for  miles  on  any  side." 

**  Nor  is  there.  His  chapel  is  at  Murrah, 
about  three  miles  off.  My  eyes  is  nt  over  good ; 
but  I  don't  think  there 's  any  smoke  coming  out 
of  the  chimley." 

"  You  are  right — there  is  not." 

'*  He  's  not  at  home,  then,  and  that 's  a  bad  job 
for  us,  lor  there 's  not  another  place  to  stq>  the 
night  in." 

^'  But  there  will  be  surely  some  one  in  the 
house." 

"  Most  likely  not;  'tis  a  brat  of  a  boy  from 
Murrah  does  be  with  him  when  he 's  at  home,  and 
I  'm  sure  he 's  not  there  now." 

This  reply  was  not  very  cheering,  nor  was  the 
prospect  itself  much  brighter.  The  solitary 
cabin,  to  which  we  were  approaching,  stood  in  a 
Tugged  glen,  the  sides  of  which  were  covered 
with  a  low  ftiTM,  intermixed  here  and  there  with 
the  scrub  of  what  once  had  been  an  oak  forest. 
A  brown,  mournful  tint  was  over  everything — 
sky  and  landscape  alike ;  and  even  the  little  stream 
of  clear  water  that  wound  its  twining  course  along 
took  the  same  color  from  the  gravelly  bed  it 
^wed  over.  Not  a  cow  nor  sheep  was  to  be 
seen,  nor  even  a  bird  ;  all  was  silent  and  still. 

•*  There 's  few  would  like  to  pass  their  lives 
down  there,  then!"  said  my  companion,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself. 

**  I  suppose  the  priest,  like  a  soldier,  has  no 
choice  in  these  matters." 

"  Sometimes  he  has,  though.  Father  Doogan 
might  have  had  the  pick  of  the  country,  they  say ; 
but  he  chose  this  little  quiet  spot  here.  He 's  a 
friar  of  some  ordher  abroad,  and  when  he  came 
over,  two  or  three  years  ago,  he  could  only  spake 
a  little  Irish,  and,  I  believe,  less  English;  but 


there  wasn't  his  equal,  for  other  tongues,  in  all 
Europe.  They  wanted  him  to  stop  and  be  tho 
head  of  a  college  somewhere  in  Spain,  bat  he 
would  n't.  '  There  was  work  to  do  in  Ireland/ 
he  said,  and  there  he  'd  go,  and  to  th^  wildest  and 
lasts  civilized  bit  of  it  besides ;  and  ye  see  that 
he  was  not  hi  out  in  his  choice  when  he  took 
Murrah." 

'*  Is  he  mnch  liked  here  by  Ae  people!" 

**  They  'd  worship  him,  if  he  'd  let  them,  that  *m 
what  it  is ;  for  if  he  has  more  lamin'  and  knowl- 
edge in  his  head  than  ever  a  bishop  in  Irdand, 
there 's  not  a  child  in  the  barony  bis  equal  fonr 
simplicity.  He  that  knows  ^e  names  of  te 
stars,  and  wtaX  they  do  be  doing,  and  where  ^e 
world  's  going,  and  what 's  oomin'  afther  bev, 
has  n't  a  thought  for  the  wicke^hess  of  this  life, 
no  more  than  a  sucking  infant !  He  could  teL 
you  every  crop  to  put  in  your  ground  from  this  to 
the  day  of  judgment,  and  I  don't  think  he  'd  knov 
which  end  of  the  s|Mide  goes  into  the  ground." 

While  we  were  thus  talking,  we  reached  tho 
door,  which,  as  well  as  the  windows,  was  clos^ 
barred  and  fastened.  The  great  padlock,  how- 
ever, on  the  former,  with  charaetoristie  acnteness, 
was  locked  without  being  hasped,  so  that  in  a  few 
seconds  my  old  guide  had  tmdone  all  the  fe8te»- 
ings,  and  we  found  ourselves  under  shelter. 

A  roomy  kitchen,  with  a  few  cooking  utensils, 
formed  the  entrance  hall ;  and,  as  a  small  supply 
of  turf  stood  in  one  comer,  my  companion  at  once 
proceeded  to  make  a  fire,  congratulating  me  as  he 
went  on  with  the  fact  df  our  being  housed,  for  a 
long^threateoing  thunderstorm  had  already  burst, 
and  the  rain  waa  now  swooping  along  in  torrents. 

While  he  was  thus  busied  I  took  a  ramble 
through  the  little  cabin,  carious  to  see  something 
of  the  **  interior"  of  one  whose  life  had  alrea^ 
interested  me.  There  were  but  two  small  cham- 
bers, one  at  either  side  of  the  kitchen.  The  first 
I  entered  was  a  bed-room,  the  only  furniture  being 
a  common  bed,  or  a  tressel  like  that  of  a  ho^ital, 
a  little  colored  print  of  St.  Michael  adorning  te 
wall  overhead.  The  bed-covering  was  cleanly, 
but  patched  in  many  places,  and  bespeaking  much 
poverty,  and  the  black  '*  soutane"  of  silk  thit 
hung  against  the  wall  seemed  to  show  long  years 
of  service.  The  few  articles  of  any  pretension 
to  comfort  were  found  in  ^e  sitting-room,  whwe 
a  small  book-shelf  with  some  well-thumbed 
volumes,  and  a  writing-table  covered  with  papers, 
maps,  and  a  few  pencil-drawings,  i4)pearsd.  All 
seemed  as  if  he  had  just  quitted  the  spot  a  few 
minutes  before  ;  and  the  pencil  lay  across  a  half- 
finished  sketch;  two  or  three  wild  plants  were 
laid  within  the  leaves  of  a  little  book  on  botany ; 
and  a  chess  problem,  with  an  open  book  beside  it, 
still  waited  for  solution  on  a  Httle  board,  whose 
workmanship  clearly  enough  betrayed  it  to  be  ^ 
his  own  hands. 

I  inspected  everything  with  an  interest  Inspired 

by  all  I  had  been  hearing  of  the  poor  priest,  and 

turned  over  the  little  volumes  of  his  homble 

library  to  trace,  if  I  might,  iQifBe  elue  to  bis 
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habits  in  his  readings.  They  were  all,  however, 
of  one  cast  and  character— religioas  tracts  and 
oflkes,  covered  with  annotations  and  remarks,  and 
showing  by  many  signs  the  most  careful  and  fre- 
quent perusal.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  his  taste 
^r  drawing  or  for  chess  were  the  only  dissipa- 
tions he  permitted  himself  to  indulge.  What  a 
strange  life  of  privation,  thought  I,  alone,  and 
companionless  as  he  must  be !  and  while  speculat- 
ing on  the  sense  of  duty  which  impelled  such  a 
man  to  accept  a  post  so  humble  and  unpromising, 
I  perceived  that  on  the  wall  ri^t  opposite  to  me 
there  hung  a  picture,  covered  by  a  little  Curtain 
of  green  silk. 

Curious  to  behold  the  saintly  effigy  so  carefblly 
enshrined,  I  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  what  was 
my  astonishment  to  find  a  little  colored  sketch  of 
a  boy  about  twelve  years  old,  dressed  in  the 
tawdry  and  much  worn  uniform  of  a  drum- 
mer !  I  started.  Something  flashed  suddenly 
across  my  mind,  that  the  features,  the  dress^  the 
air,  were  not  unknown  to  me.  Was  I  awake,  or 
were  my  senses  misleading  met  I  took  it  down 
and  held  it  to  the  light,  and,  as  well  as  my  trem- 
bling hands  permitted,  I  spelled  out,  at  the  foot  of 
the  drawing,  the  words,  *'  Le  Petit  Maurice,  as  I 
saw  him  last."  Tes ;  it  was  my  own  portrait, 
and  the  words  were  in  the  writing  of  my  dearest 
friend  in  the  world,  the  Pdre  Michel.  Scarce 
knowing  what  I  did,  I  ransacked  books  and  papers 
OB  every  side,  to  confirm  my  suspicions,  and  al- 
though his  name  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  I  bad 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  his  hand,  now  so  forci- 
bly recalled  to  my  memory. 

Hastening  into  the  kitchen,  I  told  my  guide 
that  I  must  set  out  to  Murrah  at  once,  that  it  was 
above  all  important  that  I  should  see  the  priest 
immediately.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  told  me  he 
was  unequal  to  the  &tigue  of  going  further,  that 
the  storm  was  increasing,  the  mountain  torrents 
were  swelling  to  a  formidable  size,  that  the  path 
eoald  not  be  discovered  afler  dark ;  I  could  not 
brook  the  thoaght  of  delay,  and  would  not  listen 
to  the  detail  of  difficulties.  *'  I  must  see  him  and 
.  I  will,''  were  my  answers  to  every  obstacle.  If  I 
were  resolved  on  one  side,  he  was  no  less  obstinate 
on  the  other ;  and  after  explaining  with  patience 
all  the  dangers  and  hazards  of  the  attempt,  and 
still  finding  me  unconvinced,  he  boldly  declared 
that  I  might  go  alone,  if  I  would,  but  that  he 
would  not  leave  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  such  a  night, 
for  any  one. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  argument  I 
did  not  essay.  I  tried  bribery,  I  tried  menace, 
flattery,  intimidation,  all — and  all  with  the  like 
result.  "Wherever  he  is  to-night,  he'll  not 
leave  it,  diat  's  certain,"  was  the  only  satisfaction 
he  would  vouchsafe,  and  I  retired  beaten  from  the 
eonteet,  and  disheartened.  Twice  I  left  the  cot- 
tage, resolved  to  go  alone  and  unaccompanied,  but 
the  utter  darkness  of  the  night,  the  torrents  of 
rain  that  beat  against  my  fiice,  soon  showed  me 
the  impracticability  of  the  attempt,  and  I  retraced 
ny  atej^  crestrlalien  and  discomfited.     The  most 


intense  curiosity  to  know  how  and  by  what  chances 
he  had  come  to  Ireland  mingled  with  my  ardent 
desire  to  meet  him.  What  stores  of  reminiscence 
had  we  to  interchange!  Nor  was  it  without 
pride  that  I  bethought  me  of  the  position  I  then 
held,  an  officer  of  a  Hussar  regiment,  a  soldier 
of  more  than  one  campaign,  and  high  on  the  list 
for  promotion.  If  I  hoped,  too,  that  many  of  the 
good  father's  prejudices  against  the  career  I  fol- 
lowed would  give  way  to  the  records  of  my  own 
past  life,  I  also  felt  how,  in  various  respects,  I 
had  myself  conformed  to  many  of  his  notions. 
We  should  be  dearer,  closer  friends  than  ever. 
This  I  knew  and  was  sure  of. 

I  never  slept  the  whole  night  through ;  tired 
and  weary  as  the  day*s  journey  had  left  me,  excite- 
ment was  still  too  strong  for  repose,  and  I  walked 
up  and  down,  lay  for  half  an  hour  on  my  bed, 
rose  to  look  out,  and  peer  for  coming  dawn! 
Never  did  hours  lag  so  lazily.  The  darkness 
seemed  to  last  for  an  eternity,  and  when  at  last 
day  did  break,  it  was  through  the  lowering  gloom 
of  skies  still  charged  with  rain,  and  an  atmos- 
phere loaded  with  vapor. 

**  This  is  a  'day  for  the  chimney  comer,  and 
thankful  to  have  it  we  ought  to  be,"  said  my  old 
guide,  as  he  replenished  the  turf  fire,  at  which  he 
was  preparing  our  breakfast.  "  Father  Doogan 
will  be  home  here  afore  night,  I  'm  sure,  and  as 
we  have  nothing  better  to  do,  I  '11  tell  you  some 
of  our  old  adventures  when  I  lived  with  Mr. 
Brooke.     'T  will  sarve  to  pass  the  time  any  way." 

"  I  'm  off  to  Murrah,  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten 
something,"  replied  I. 

"  'T  is  little  you  know  what  a  road  it  is,"  said 
be,- smiling  dubiously.  "'Tis  four  mountain 
rivers  yon  'd  have  to  cross,  two  of  them,  at  least, 
deeper  than  your  head,  and  there 's  the  pass  of 
Bamascomey,  where  you  'd  have  to  turn  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  with  a  precipice  hundreds  of  feet 
below  you,  and  a  wind  blowing  that  would  wreck 
a  seventy-^ur !  There 's  never  a  man  in  the 
barony  would  venture  over  the  same  path,  with  a 
storm  ragin'  ftotn  the  nor '-west." 

**  I  never  heard  of  a  man  being  blown  away 
off  a  mountain,"  said  I  laughing  contemptuously. 

"  Arrah,  did  n't  ye  then  t  then  may  be  ye  never 
tried  in  parts  where  the  heaviest  ploughs  and 
harrows  that  can  be  laid  in  the  thatch  of  a  cabin 
are  flung  here  and  there,  like  straws,  and  the 
strongest  timbers  torn  out  of  the  walls,  and  scat- 
tered for  miloa  along  the  coast,  like  the  spars  of  a 
shipwreck." 

"  But  so  long  as  a  noan  has  hands  to  grip 
with." 

"  How  ye  talk !  sure  when  the  wind  can  tear  ths 
strongest  trees  up  by  the  roots ;  when  it  rolls  big 
rocks  fifty  and  a  hundred  feet  out  of  their  place ; 
when  the  very  shingle  on  the  mountain  side  is  flyin' 
about  like  dust  and  sand,  where  would  your  grip 
be  ?  It  is  not  only  on  the  monntains  either,  bi^ 
down  in  the  plains,  aye,  even  in  the  narrowest 
glens,  that  the  caUle  liea  down  und«r  shelter  of 
the  rocks ;  and  many 's  the  time  a  ^^p,  or  eten 
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a  heifer,  18  h^epi  away  off  the  cliflEi  into  the 
«ea." 

With  many  an  anecdote  of  storm  and  hurricane  he 
seasoned  our  little  meal  of  potatoes.  Some  curious 
enough y  as  illustrating  the  precautionary  habits  of 
a  peasantry,  who,  on  land,  experience  many  of  the 
Ticissitudes  supposed  peculiar  to  the  sea ;  others 
too  miraculous  for  easy  credence,  but  yet  vouched 
for  by  him  with  every  affirmative  of  truth.  He 
displayed  all  his  powers  of  agreeability  and  amuse- 
ment, but  his  tales  fell  on  unwilling  ears,  and  when 
our  meal  was  over  I  started  up  and  began  to  pre- 
pare for  the  road. 

"  So  you  will  go,  will  you  ?"  said  he  peevishly. 
"  'T  is  in  your  country  to  be  obstinate,  so  I  41  say 
nothing  more ;  but  may  be  *t  is  only  into  throubles 
you  'd  be  running  aiWr  all !" 

*'  I  *m  determined  on  it,"  said  I,  "  and  I  only 
ask  you  to  tell  me  what  road  to  take." 

**  There  is  only  one,  so  there  is  no  mistakin' 
it ;  keep  to  the  sheep  path,  and  never  leave  it  ex- 
cept at  the  torrents ;  you  must  pass  them  how  ye 
ean,  and  when  ye  come  to  four  big  rocks  in  *be 
plain  leave  them  to  your  left,  and  keep  the  side  of 
the  mountain  for  two  miles,  till  ye  see  the  smoke 
of  the  village  underneath  you.  Murrah  is  a  small 
place,  and  ye  *11  have  to  look  out  sharp  or  maybe 
ye '11  miss  it." 

"  That 's  enough,"  said  I,  putting  some  silver 
in  his  hand  as  I  pressed  it.  '*  We  '11  probably 
meet  no  more ;  good-by,  and  many  thanks  for  your 
pleasant  company." 

'*  No,  we  're  not  like  to  meet  again,"  said  he, 
thoughtfully,  "  and  that 's  the  reason  I  'd  like  to 
give  you  a  bit  of  advice.  Hear  me  npw,"  said  he, 
drawing  closer  and  talking  in  a  whisper  ;  '*  you 
can't  go  far  in  this  country  without  being  known ; 
't  is  n't  your  looks  alone,  but  your  voice,  and  your 
tongue,  will  show  what  ye  are.  Gret  away  out  of 
it  as  fast  as  you  can  !  there 's  thraitors  in  every 
cause,  and  there 's  chaps  in  Ireland  would  rather 
make  money  as  informers  than  earn  it  by  honest 
industry  !  Get  over  to  the  Scotch  islands ;  get  to 
Isla  or  Barra ;  get  anywhere  out  of  this  for  the 
time." 

*'  Thanks  for  the  counsel,"  said  I,  somewhat 
coldly,  '*  I  '11  have  time  to  think  over  it  as  I  go 
along,"  and  with  these  words  I  set  forth  on  my 
journey. 


CHAPTER   XXVII.- 


'  THE   CRANAOH.' 


I  WILL  not  weary  my  reader  with  a  narrative  of 
my  mountain  walk,  nor  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
which  beset  me  on  that  day  of  storm  and  hurricane. 
Few  as  were  the  miles  to  travel,  what  with  acci- 
dents, mistakes  of  the  path,  and  the  halts  to  take 
shelter,  I  only  reached  Murrah  as  the  day  was 
declining. 

The  little  village,  which  consisted  of  some  twen- 
ty cabins,  occupied  a  narrow  gorge  between  two 
mountains,  and  presented  an  aspect  of  greater  mis- 
ery than  I  had  ever  witnessed  before,  not  affording 
even  the  humblest  specimen  of  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment.    From  some  peasants  that  were  lounging 


in  the  street  I  learned  that  <*  Father  Doogan"  had 
passed  through  two  days  before  in  company  with  a 
naval  officer,  whom  they  believed  to  be  French. 
At  least  "  he  came  from  one  of  the  ships  in  the 
Lough,  and  could  speak  no  English."  Since  thai 
the  priest  had  not  returned,  and  many  thought  thai 
he  had  gone  away  foiever.  This  story  varied  in 
a  few  unimportant  particulars.  I  heard  from  sev- 
eral, and  also  learned  that  a  squadron  of  several 
sail  had,  for  three  or  four  days,  been  lying  at  the 
entrance  of  Lough  Swilly,  with,  it  was  said,  large 
reinforcements  for  the  **  army  of  independence." 
There  was  then  no  time  to  be  lost ;  here  was  the 
very  force  which  I  had  been  sent  to  communicate 
with ;  there  were  the  troops  that  should  at  that 
moment  be  disembarking.  The  success  of  my 
mission  might  all  depend  now  on  a  little  extra  ex- 
ertion, and  so  I  at  once  engaged  a  guide  to  conduct 
me  to  the  coast,  and  having  fortified  myself  with  a 
glass  of  mountain  whiskey,  I  felt  ready  for  the 
road. 

My  guide  could  only  speak  a  very  little  Eng- 
lish ;  so  that  our  way  was  passed  in  almost  un- 
broken silence ;  and  as,  for  security,  he  followed 
the  least  frequented  paths,  we  scarcely  met  a  living 
creature  as  we  went.  It  was  with  a  strange  sense 
of  half  pride,  half  despondency,  that  I  bethought  me 
of  my  own  position  there — a  Frenchman,  alone,  and 
separated  from  his  countrjrmen — in  a  wild  moun- 
tain region  of  Ireland,  carrying  about  him  docu- 
ments that,  if  detected,  might  peril  his  life ;  involved 
in  a  cause  that  had  for  its  object  the  independence 
of  a  nation ;  and  that  against  the  power  of  the 
mightiest  kingdom  in  Europe.  An  hour  earlier  or 
later,  an  accident  by  the  way,  a  swollen  torrent,  a 
chance  impediment  of  any  kind  that  should  delay 
me — and  what  a  change  might  that  produce  in  the 
whole  destiny  of  the  world  ! 

The  despatches  I  carried  conveyed  instructions 
the  most  precise  and  accurate — the  places  for  com- 
bined action  of  the  two  armies — ^information  as  to 
the  actual  state  of  parties,  and  the  condition  of  the 
native  forces,  was  contained  in  them.  All  that 
could  instruct  the  newly-come  generals,  or  encour- 
age them  to  decisive  measures  were  there  ;  and, 
yet,  on  what  narrow  contingencies  did  their  safe' 
arrival  depend !  It  was  thus,  in  exaggerating  to 
myself  the  part  I  played — in  elevating  my  humble 
position  into  all  the  importance  of  a  high  trust-^ 
that  I  sustain<3d  my  drooping  spirits,  and  acquired 
energy  to  carry  me  through  fatigue  and  exhaustion. 
During  that  night,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  we  walked  on,  almost  without  halt, 
scarcely  eating,  and,  except  by  an  occasional  glass 
of  whiskey,  totally  unrefreshed ;  and  I  am  free  U> 
own,  that  my  poor  guide — a  bare-legged  youtli  of 
about  seventeen,  without  any  of  those  high-sustain- 
ing illusions  which  stirred  within  my  heart— su^ 
fered  far  less  either  from  hunger  or  weariness  than 
/did.  So  much  for  motives.  A  shilling  or  two 
were  sufficient  to  equalize  the  balance  against  all 
the  weight  of  my  heroism  and  patriotic  ardor  to- 
gether ! 

A  bright  sun,  and  a  sharp  wind  frxmi  the  north* 
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bad  succeeded  to  the  lowering  sky  and  heavy  at- 
mosphere of  the  morning,  and  we  travelled  along 
with  light  hearts  and  brisk  steps,  breasting  the  side 
of  a  steep  ascent,  from  the  summit  of  which,  my 
guide  told  me,  I  should  behold  the  sea — the  sea, 
not  only  the  great  plain  on  which  I  expected  to 
see  our  armament,  but  the  link  which  bound  me 
to  my  country !  Suddenly,  just  as  I  turned  the 
angle  of  a  cliff,  it  burst  upon  my  sight— K)ne  vast 
mirror  of  golden  splendor — appearing  almost  at  my 
feet !  In  the  yellow  gleams  of  a  setting  sun,  long 
columns  of  azure-colored  light  streaked  its  calm 
surface,  and  tinged  the  atmosphere  with  a  warm 
and  rosy  hue.  While  I  was  lost  in  admiration  of 
the  picture,  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices  close  be- 
neath me,  and,  on  looking  down,  saw  two  figures 
who,  with  telescopes  in  hand,  were  steadily  gazing 
on  a  little  bay  that  extended  towards  the  west. 

At  first,  my  attention  was  more  occupied  by  the 
strangers  than  by  the  object  of  their  curiosity,  and 
I  remarked  that  they  were  dressed  and  equipped 
like  sportsmen,  their  guns  and  game-bags  lying 
against  the  rock  behind  them. 

'*  Do  you  still  think  that  they  are  hovering  about 
the  coast,  Tom,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two,  **  or 
are  you  not  convinced,  at  kst,  that  I  am 
right?" 

"  I  believe  you  are,"  replied  the  other ;  "  but 
it  certainly  did  not  look  like  it  yesterday  evening, 
with  their  boats  rowing  ashore  every  half  hour, 
signals  flying,  and  blue  lights  burning ;  all  seemed 
to  threaten  a  landing." 

'*  If  they  ever  thought  of  it,  they  soon  changed 
their  minds,"  said  the  former.  '*  The  defeat  of 
their  comrades  in  the  west,  and  the  apathy  of  the 
pessantry  here,  would  have  cooled  down  warmer 
ardor  than  theirs.  There  they  go,  Tom.  I  only 
hope  that  they  '11  fall  in  with  Warren 's  squadron, 
and  French  insolence  receive  at  sea  the  lesson  we 
fidled  to  give  them  on  land." 

"  Not  so,"  rejoined  the  younger ;  "  Humbert's 
capitulation,  and  the  total  break  up  of  the  expedition 
ought  to  satisfy  even  your  patriotism." 

"  It  fell  far  short  of  it,  then  !"  cried  the  other. 
"  I  'd  never  have  treated  those  fellows  other  than 
as  bandits  and  freebooters.  I  'd  have  hanged  them 
as  highwaymen.  There  was  less  war  than  rapine  ; 
but  what  could  you  expect  t  I  have  been  assured 
that  Humbert's  force  consisted  of  little  other  than 
liberated  felons  and  galley  slaves — ^the  refuse  of 
the  worst  population  of  Europe." 

Distracted  with  the  terrible  tidings  I  had  over- 
heard— overwhelmed  with  the  sight  of  the  ships, 
now  glistening  like  bright  specks  on  the  verge  of 
the  horizon,  I  foigot  my  own  position — my  safe- 
ty— ever3rthing  but  the  insult  thus  cast  upon  my 
gallant  comrades. 

**  Whoever  said  so  was  a  liar,  and  a  base  cow- 
ard, to  boot!"  cried  I,  springing  down  from  the 
height  and  confronting  them  both  where  they  stood. 
Tliey  started  back,  and,  seizing  their  guns,  assumed 
an  attitude  of  defence,  and  then,  quickly  perceiving 
that  I  was  alone— for  the  boy  had  taken  to  flight 


as  fast  as  he  could — they  stood  regarding  ms 
with  faces  of  intense  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  still  boiling  with  passion,  **  yo« 
are  two  to  one,  on  your  own  soil  besides,  the  odds 
you  are  best  used  to  ;  and  yet  I  repeat  it,  that  he 
who  asperses  the  character  of  General  Humbert's 
force  is  a  liar." 

"  He 's  French." 

"  No,  he 's  Irish,"  muttered  the  elder. 

"  What  signifies  my  country,  sirs,"  cried  I 
passionately,  *'  if  I  demand  retraction  for  a  fiilse- 
hood?" 

"  It  signifies  more  than  you  think  of,  young 
man,"  said  the  elder,  calmly,  and  without  evincing 
even  the  slightest  irritation  in  his  manner.  **  If 
you  be  a  Frenchman  bom,  the  lenity  of  our  gov- 
ernment accords  you  the  privilege  of  a  prisoner 
of  war.  If  you  be  only  French  by  adoption,  and 
a  uniform,  a  harsher  destiny  awaits  you." 

'*  And  who  says  I  am  a  prisoner  yet?"  asked 
I,  drawing  myself  up,  and  staring  them  steadily 
in  the  face. 

'*  We  should  be  worse  men,  and  poorer  patri- 
ots, than  you  give  us  credit  for,  or  we  should  be 
able  to  make  you  so,"  said  he  quietly,  '*  but  this 
is  no  case  for  ill-temper  on  either  side.  The  ex- 
pedition has  failed.  Well,  if  you  will  not  beliefs 
me,  read  that.  There,  in  that  paper,  you  will  see 
the  oflicial  account  of  General  Humbert's  surren- 
der at  Boyle.  The  news  is  already  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  island  ;  even  if  you 
only  landed  last  night,  I  cannot  conceive  how  you 
should  be  ignorant  of  it!"  I  covered  my  &oe 
with  my  hands  to  hide  my  emotion  ;  and  he  went 
on  :  "If  you  be  French,  you  have  only  to  claim 
and  prove  your  nationality,  and  you  partake  the 
fortunes  of  your  countrymen." 

•*  And  if  he  be  not,"  whispered  the  other,  in  a 
voice  which,  although  low,  I  could  still  detect, 
"  why  should  tee  give  him  up  ?" 

"  Hush,  Tom,  be  quiet,"  replied  the  elder, 
"  let  him  plead  for  himself." 

"  Let  me  see  the  newspaper,"  said  I,  endeav- 
oring to  seem  calm  and  collected  ;  and  taking  it 
at  the  place  he  pointed  out,  I  read  the  heading  in 
capitals,  "  Capitulation  of  General  Humbert 

AND    HIS    WHOLE    FORCE."       I    COUld   SCO   00  mOTO. 

I  could  not  trace  the  details  of  so  horrible  a  dis8»- 
ter,  nor  did  I  ask  to  know  by  what  means  it 
occurred.  My  attitude  and  air  of  apparent  occu- 
pation, however,  deceived  the  other ;  and  the  elder, 
supposing  that  I  was  engaged  in  considering  the 
paragraph,  said,  **  Tou  '11  see  the  government 
proclamation  on  the  other  side,  a  general  amnesty 
to  all  under  the  rank  of  ofllcers  in  the  rebel  army, 
who  give  up  their  arms  within  six  days.  The 
French  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war." 

"  Is  he  too  late  to  regain  the  fleet?"  whispered 
the  younger. 

"  Of  course  he  is.  They  are  already  hull 
down  ;  besides,  who 's  to  assist  his  escape,  Tom  ? 
You  forget  the  position  he  stands  in." 

**  But  I  do  not  forget  it,"  answered  I,  "  and^ 
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you  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  will  seek  to  compro- 
mise you,  gentlemen.  Tell  me  where  to  find  the 
nearest  justice  of  the  peace,  and  I  will  go  and 
•urrender  myself." 

'*  It  is  your  wisest  and  best  policy,"  said  the 
elder  ;  *'  I  am  not  in  the  commission,  but  a  neigh- 
bor of  mine  is,  and  lives  a  few  miles  off,  and  if 
you  like  we  '11  accompany  you  to  his  house." 

I  accepted  the  offer,  and  soon  found  myself  de- 
scending the  steep  path  of  the  mountain  in  perfect 
good-fellowship  with  the  two  strangers.  It  is 
likely  enough,  that  if  they  had  taken  any  peculiar 
pains  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  our  first  meet- 
ing, or  if  they  had  display^  any  extraordinary 
efibrts  of  conciliation,  I  should  be  on  my  guard 
against  them  ;  but  their  manner,  on  the  contrary, 
was  easy  and  unaffected  in  every  respect.  They 
spoke  of  the  expedition  sensibly  and  dispassionate- 
ly, and  while  acknowledging  that  there  were  many 
tilings  they  would  like  to  see  altered  in  the  Eng- 
lish rule  of  Ireland,  they  were  very  averse  from 
the  desire  of  a  foreign  intervention  to  rectify  them. 

I  avowed  to  them  that  we  had  been  grossly 
deceived.  That  all  the  representations  made  us, 
depicted  Ireland  as  a  nation  of  soldiers,  wanting 
4>nly  arms  and  militaiy  stores  to  rise  as  a  vast 
«rmy.  That  the  peasantry  were  animated  by  one 
apirit,  and  the  majority  of  the  gentry  willing  to 
haatard  everything  on  the  issue  of  a  struggle. 
Our  Killala  experiences,  of  which  I  detailed  some, 
heartily  amused  them,  and  it  was  in  a  merry  into 
change  of  opinions  that  we  now  walked  along 
together. 

A  cluster  of  houses,  too  small  to  be  called  a 
Tillage,  and  known  as  the  ''  Cranagh,"  stood  in  a 
little  nook  of  the  bay  ;  and  here  they  lived. 
Tliey  were  brothers ;  and  the  elder  held  some 
small  appointment  in  the  revenue,  which  maintained 
them  as  bachelors  in  this  cheap  country.  In  a 
low  conversation  that  passed  between  them,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  would  detain  me  as  their  guest 
for  that  evening,  and  on  the  morrow  accompany  me 
to  the  magistrate's  house,  about  five  miles  dii^ant. 
I  was  not  sorry  to  accept  their  hospitable  oflfer. 
I  longed  for  a  few  hours  of  rest  and  respite  before 
ambarking  on  another  sea  of  troubles.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  expedition,  and  the  departure  of  the 
fleet,  had  overwhehned  me  witli  grief,  and  I  was 
in  no  mood  to  confront  now  perils. 

If  my  new  acquaintances  could  have  read  my 
inmost  thoughts,  their  manner  towards  me  could 
not  have  displayed  more  kindness  or  good  breed- 
ing. Not  pressing  me  with  questions  on  subjects 
where  the  greatest  curiosity  would  have  been  per- 
missible, they  suffered  me  to  tell  only  so  much  as 
I  wished  of  our  late  plans ;  and,  as  if  purposely  to 
withdraw  my  thoughts  from  the  unhappy  theme  of 
our  defeat,  led  me  to  talk  of  France,  and  her 
career  in  Europe. 

It  was  not  without  surprise  that  I  saw  how 
conversant  the  newspapers  had  made  them  with 
European  politics,  nor  how  widely  difierent  did 
events  appear,  when  viewed  from  afar  off,  and  by 
the  lights  of  another  and  different  nationality. 


Thus  all  that  we  were  doing  on  the  eontinent  to 
propagate  liberal  notions,  and  promote  the  spread 
of  freedom,  seemed  to  their  eyes  but  the  efforts  of 
an  ambitious  power  to  crush  abroad  what  they 
had  annihilated  at  home,  and  extend  their  own 
influence  in  disseminating  doctrines,  all  to  revert, 
one  day  or  other,  to  some  grand  despotism,  when- 
ever the  man  arose  capable  to  exercise  it.  The 
elder  would  not  even  concede  to  us  that  we  were 
fit  for  freedom. 

'*  You  are  glorious  fellows  at  destroying  an  old 
edifice,"  said  he  ;  '*  but  sorry  architects  when 
comes  the  question  of  rebuUding  :  and  as  to  liber- 
ty, your  highest  notion  of  it  is  an  occasional 
anarchy.  Like  school  boys,  you  will  bear  any 
tjrranny  for  ten  years,  to  have  ten  days  of  a  '  bar- 
ring out'  afterwards." 

I  was  not  much  flattered  by  these  opinions ;  and, 
what  was  worse,  I  could  not  get  them  out  of  my 
head  all  night  afterwards.  Many  things  I  had 
never  doubted  about  now  kept  puzzling  and  con- 
founding me,  and  I  began,  for  the  first  time,  to 
know  the  misery  of  the  struggle  between  implicit 
obedience  and  conviction. 

CHAPTER    XXYIII. — SOME    NEW    ACQUAIlfTANCES. 

I  WENT  to  bed  at  night  in  all  apparent  health  ; 
save  from  the  flurry  and  excitement  of  an  anxious 
mind,  I  was  in  no  respect  different  from  my  usual 
mood  ;  and  yet,  when  I  awoke  next  morning,  my 
head  was  distracted  with  a  racking  pain,  crampa 
were  in  all  my  limbs,  and  I  could  not  turn  or  even 
move  without  intense  suffering.  The  long  expos- 
ure to  rain,  while  my  mind  was  in  a  condition  of 
extreme  excitement,  had  brought  on  an  attack  of 
fever,  and,  before  evening  set  in,  I  was  raving  in 
wild  delirium.  Every  scene  I  had  passed  through, 
each  eventful  incident  of  my  life,  came  flashing  in 
disjointed  portions  through  my  poor  brain  ;  and  I 
raved  away  of  France,  of  Germany,  of  the  dreadful 
days  of  terror,  and  the  fearful  orgies  of  the  *'  Rev- 
olution." Scenes  of  strife  and  struggle — the  ter- 
rible conflicts  of  the  streets — all  rose  before  me  ^ 
and  the  names  of  every  blood-stained  hero  of 
France  now  mingled  with  the  obscure  titles  of 
Irish  insurrection. 

What  narratives  of  my  early  life  I  may  have 
given — what  stories  I  may  have  revealed  of  my 
strange  career,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  interest  my 
kind  hosts  took  in  me  grew  stronger  every  day. 
There  was  no  care  nor  kindness  they  did  not  lavish 
on  me.  Taking  alternate  nights  to  sit  up  with 
me,  they  watched  beside  my  bed,  like  brothers. 
All  that  aflection  could  give  they  rendered  me, 
and  even  from  their  narrow  fortunes  they  paid  a 
physician,  who  came  from  a  distant  town  to  visit 
me.  When  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  leave 
my  bed,  and  sit  at  the  window,  or  stroll  slowly  in 
the  garden,  I  became  aware  of  the  full  extent  to 
which  their  kindness  had  carried  them,  and,  in  the 
precautions  for  secrecy,  I  saw  the  peril  to  which 
my  presence  exposed  them.  From  an  excess  of 
delicacy  towards  me,  they  did  not  allude  to  the 
subject,  nor  show  lite  slightest  uneasiness  about 
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tiie  matter ;  but  day  by  day  some  littie  cncmnBtsnce 
-would  ooeur,  some  tUgiit  and  trivial  fauci  reveal 
\h»  state  of  anxiety  they  lived  in.  They  were 
cversBy  too,  from  all  discussion  of  late  eveats,  and 
^tfaer  answered  my  questions  vaguely  or  with  a 
eertaia  reserve ;  and  wlien  I  hinted  at  ray  hope  of 
being  soon  able  to  appear  before  a  magistrate  and 
establish  my  claim  as  a  French  citizen,  they  replied 
&at  the  moment  was  an  unfavorable  one  ;  the 
leaity  of  the  gevemment  had  latterly  been  abased ; 
their  gracious  intentions  misstated  and  perverted ; 
that,  in  fact,  a  reaction  towards  severity  had 
occurred ,  and  military  law  and  eourts-raartial  were 
eommarily  disposing  of  cases  that  a  short  tine  back 
would  have  received  the  mildest  sentences  of  civil 
IribuBals.  It  was  clear,  from  all  tbey  said,  that 
if  the  rebeMioa  was  suppressed,  the  insurrectionary 
feeing  was  not  extinguished,  and  that  England 
was  the  very  reverse  of  tranquil  on  the  subject  of 
Ireland,  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  I  repeated  my 
personal  indifl^rence  to  all  these  measures  of 
severity ;  that,  in  my  capacity  as  a  Frenchman  and 
an  oflioer,  I  stood  exempt  from  all  the  eonsequenoes 
they  alluded  to.  Their  reply  was,  that  ia  times 
of  trouble  and  alarm  things  were  done  which  quieter 
periods  would  never  have  sanctioned,  and  that  in- 
discreet and  over-cealous  men  would  venture  on  acts 
that  neither  law  nor  justioe  could  substantiate.  In 
&ct,  they  gave  me  to  believe,  that  such  was  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  suoh  the  embittered 
vengeaaoe  of  those  whose  families  or  fortunes  had 
soared  by  the  r^Uion,  that  no  reprisals  would 
be  ^ught  too  heavy,  nor  any  harshness  too  great, 
in  those  who  aided  the  movement. 

Whatever  I  might  have  said  against  the  injustice 
of  this  proceeding,  in  my  secret  heart  I  had  to 
confess  thai  it  was  only  what  might  have  been 
expected,  and  coming  from  a  country  where  it  was 
enough  to  call  a  man  an  aristocrat,  and  then  cry 
"  a  la  lanteme,"  I  saw  nothing  unreasonable  in 
HaU. 

My  friends  advised  me,  therefore,  instead  of 
pteferring  any  forma]  claim  to  immunity,  to  take 
the  first  occasion  of  escaping  to  America,  whence 
I  could  not  fail,  later  on,  of  returning  to  France. 

At  first,  the  counsel  only  irritated  me,  but  by 
degrees,  as  I  came  to  think  more  calmly  and 
•eriously  of  the  difficulties,  I  began  to  regard  it  ia 
s  difoeot  light ;  and  at  last  I  fully  concurred  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  advice,  and  reserved  on  adopt- 
ing it. 

To  sit  on  the  difib,  and  watch  the  ocean  for 
^re,  became  now  the  practice  of  my  life — to  gaae 
from  day-break  almost  to  the  falling  of  night  over 
the  wide  expanse  of  sea,  straining  my  eyes  at  each 
sail,  and  conjecturing  to  what  distant  shore  they 
'were  tending.  The  hopes,  which  at  first  sustained, 
"  last  deserted  me,  as  week  after  week  passed 
<^r,  and  no  prospect  of  escape  appeared.  The 
*ife  of  inactivity  gradually  depressed  my  spirits, 
^  I  fell  into  a  low  and  moping  condition,  in  which 
^  hours  rolled  over  without  thought  or  notice. 
^^i  I  returned  each  day  to  my  accustomed  spot, 
*  lofty  peak  of  rode  that  stood  over  the  sea,  and 


horn  whioh  the  view  extended  fi>r  imles  oa  every 
side.  There,  half  hid  in  the  wild  heath,  I  used 
to  lie  for  hours  long,  my  eyes  bent  upon  the  sea, 
but  my  thoughts  wandering  away  to  a  past  that 
never  was  to  be  renewed,  and  a  &ture  I  was  never 
destined  to  experience. 

'^  Ahhough  late  in  the  autumn,  the  season  was 
mild  and  genial,  and  the  sea  calm  and  wa/eless, 
save  along  the  shore,  where,  even  in  the  stillest 
weather,  the  great  breakers  eeme  tumbling  in  with 
a  foree,  dependent  of  stoxm,  and  listening  to  their 
boommg  thunder,  I  have  dreamed  away  hour  after 
hoar  unconsdotisly.  It  was  one  day,  as  I  lay  thus, 
that  my  attention  was  caught  by  the  sight  cdf  three 
large  vessels  on  the  very  verge  of  the  horiaon. 
Habit  had  now  given  sse  a  certain  acuteaess,  and 
I  could  percdve  from  their  height  and  sise  that 
th^  were  ships  of  war.  For  a  while  they  seemed 
as  if  steering  for  the  entrance  of  the  '*  lough," 
but  afterwards  they  changed  their  course,  and 
beaded  towards  the  west.  At  length  they  separ* 
ated,  and  one  of  smaller  size,  and  probably  a  frigate 
from  her  speed,  shot  forward  beyond  the  rest,  and, 
in  less  than  half  an  hour,  disappeared  from  view. 
Hie  other  two  gradually  sunk  beneath  the  horizon, 
and  not  a  sail  was  to  be  seen  over  the  wide  ex- 
panse. While  speculating  on  what  errand  the 
squadron  might  be  employed,  I  thought  I  could 
hear  the  deep  and  rolling  sound  of  distant  cannon- 
ading. My  ear  was  too  practised  in  the  thunder- 
ing crash  of  the  breakers  along  shore  to  confound 
the  noises ;  and  as  I  listened  I  fancied  that  I  could 
distinguisfa  the  sound  of  sbgle  guns  from  the  louder 
roar  of  a  whole  broadside.  This  could  not  mean 
saloting,  nor  was  it  likely  to  be  a  mere  exercise 
of  the  fleet.  They  wei^  not  times  when  much 
powder  was  expended  unprofitably.  Was  it  then 
an  engagement  I  But  with  what  or  whom  ?  Tan- 
dy's expedition,  as  it  was  called,  had  long  since 
sailed,  and  must  ere  this  have  been  captured  or 
safe  in  France.  I  tried  a  hundred  conjectures  to 
explain  the  mystery,  which  now,  from  ^e  long 
continuance  of  the  sounds,  seemed  to  denote  a  des- 
perately eontested  engagement.  It  was  not  till 
after  three  hours  that  the  cannonading  ceased,  and 
then  I  could  descry  a  thick  dark  canopy  of  smoke 
that  hung  hazily  over  one  spot  in  the  horizon,  as 
if  marking  out  the  scene  of  the  struggle.  With 
what  aching,  t(»turing  anxiety  I  burned  to  know 
what  had  happened,  and  with  which  side  rested  the 
victory !  Wdl  habituated  to  hear  of  the  Eoglidi 
as  victors  in  every  navaJ  engagement,  I  yet  went  on 
hoping  against  hope  itself,  that  Fortune  might  fur 
once  have  favored  us ;  nor  was  it  till  the  falling 
night  prevented  my  being  able  to  trace  out  distant 
objects,  that  I  could  leave  the  spot  and  turn  home- 
wards. With  wishes  so  directly  opposed  to  theirs, 
I  did  not  venture  to  tell  my  two  friends  what  I  had 
witnessed,  nor  trust  mjrself  to  speak  on  a  subjeet 
where  my  feelings  might  have  betrayed  me  into 
unseemly  expressions  of  my  hopes.  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
ulked  away  indififerenUy  of  other  subjects.  Bj 
day-break,  the  next  morning,  I  was  at  my  po«^  « 
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iharp  Dor'wester  blowing,  and  a  heavy  sea  rolling 
in  from  the  Atlantic.  Instinctively  carrying  my 
eyes  to  the  spot  where  I  had  heard  the  cannonade, 
I  could  distinctly  see  the  tops  of  spars,  as  if  the 
upper  rigging  of  some  vessels,  beyond  the  horizon. 
Gradually  they  rose  higher  and  higher,  till  I  could 
detect  the  yard-arms  and  cross-trees,  and  finally  the 
great  hulls  of  five  vessels  that  were  bearing  to- 
wards me. 

For  above  an  hour  I  could  see  their  every 
movement,  as  with  all  canvas  spread  they  held  on 
majestically  towards  the  land,  when  at  length  a 
lofty  promontory  of  the  bay  intervened,  and  they 
were  lost  to  my  view.  I  jumped  to  my  legs  at 
once,  and  set  off  down  the  cliff  to  reach  the  head- 
land, from  whence  an  uninterrupted^  prospect  ex- 
tended. The  distance  was  greater  than  I  had  sup- 
posed, and  in  my  eagerness  to  take  a  direct  line  to 
it,  I  got  entangled  in  difiicult  gorges  among  the 
hills,  and  impeded  by  mountain  torrents  which 
often  compelled  me  to  go  back  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  it  was  already  late  in  the  afternoon  as  I 
gained  the  crest  of  a  ridge  over  the  Bay  of  Lough 
Swilly.  Beneath  me  lay  the  calm  surface  of  the 
lough,  landlocked  and  still ;  but  further  out,  sea- 
ward, there  was  a  sight  that  made  my  very  limbs 
tremble,  and  sickened  my  heart  as  I  beheld  it. 
There  was  a  large  frigate,  that,  with  studding- 
sails  set,  stood  boldly  up  the  bay,  followed  by  a 
dismasted  three-decker,  at  whose  mixen  floated  the 
ensign  of  England  over  the  French  "  tri-color." 
Several  other  vessels  were  grouped  about  the 
offing,  all  of  them  displaying  English  colors. 

The  dreadful  secret  was  out.  There  had  been  a 
tremendous  sea-fight  and  the  Hoche,  of  seventy-four 
guns,  was  the  sad  spectacle  which,  with  shattered 
sides  and  ragged  rigging,  I  now  beheld  entering 
the  bay.  Oh,  the  humiliation  of  that  sight !  I  can 
never  forget  it.  And  although  on  all  the  surround- 
ing hills  scarcely  fifty  country  people  were  assem- 
bled, I  felt  as  if  the  whole  of  Europe  were  specta- 
tors of  our  defeat.  The  flag  I  had  always  believed 
triumphant  now  hung  ignomioiously  beneath  the 
ensign  of  the  enemy,  and  the  decks  of  our  noble 
ship  were  crowded  with  the  nnifonns  of  English 
tailors  and  marines. 

The  blue  water  surged  and  spouted  from  the 
shot  holes  as  the  great  hull  loomed  heavily  from 
side  to  side,  and  broken  spars  and  ropes  still  hung 
over  the  side  as  she  went,  a  perfect  picture  of 
defeat.  Never  was  disaster  more  legibly  written. 
I  watched  her  till  the  anchor  dropped,  and  then, 
in  a  burst  of  emotion,  I  turned  away,  unMe  to 
endure  more.  As  I  hastened  homeward  I  met 
the  elder  of  my  two  hosts  coming  to  meet  me,  in 
considerable  anxiety.  He  had  heard  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Hoche,  but  his  mind  was  far  more 
intent  on  another  and  less  important  event.  Two 
men  had  just  been  at  his  cottage  with  a  warrant 
for  my  arrest.  The  document  bore  my  name  and 
rank,  as  well  as  a  description  of  my  appearance, 
and  significantly  alleged,  that  although  Irish  by 
birth,  I  afifoeted  a  foreign  accent  fer  the  sake  of 
eoneetlmeot. 


'*  There  is  no  chance  of  escape  now,''  said  my 
friend  ;  '*  we  are  surrounded  with  spies  on  every 
hand.  My  advice  is,  therefore,  to  hasten  to  Lofd 
Cavan's  quarters*— he  is  now  at  Letterkenny — and 
give  yourself  up  as  a  prisoner.  There  is  at  least 
the  chance  of  your  being  treated  like  the  rest  <^ 
your  countrymen.  I  have  already  provided  you 
with  a  horse  and  a  guide,  for  I  must  not  accom- 
pany you  myself.  Go,  then,  Maurice.  We  shall 
never  see  each  other  again  ;  but  we  '11  not  forget 
you,  nor  do  we  fear  that  you  will  forget  us.  My 
brother  could  not  trust  himself  to  take  leave  of  you, 
but  his  best  wishes  and  prayers  go  with  you." 

Such  were  the  last  words  my  kind-hearted 
friend  spoke  to  me  ;  nor  do  I  know  what  reply  I 
nude,  as,  overcome  by  emotion,  my  voice  became 
thick  and  brolcen.  I  wanted  to  tell  all  my  grati- 
tude, and  yet  could  say  nothing.  To  this  hour  I 
know  not  with  what  impression  of  me  he  went 
away.  I  can  only  assert,  that,  in  all  the  long  ca- 
reer of  vicissitudes  of  a  troubled  and  adventurous 
life,  these  brothers  have  occupied  the  chosen  spot 
of  my  affection,  for  everything  that  was  disinter- 
ested in  kindness  and  generous  in  good  feeling. 

They  have  done  more  ;  for  they  have  ofieB 
reconciled  me  to  a  world  of  harsh  injustice  and 
illiberality,  by  remembering  that  two  such  excep- 
tions existed,  and  that  others  may  have  experi- 
enced what  fell  to  my  lot. 

For  a  mile  or  two  my  way  lay  through  the 
mountains,  but  after  reaching  the  high  road,  I  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  I  was  overtaken  by  a 
jaunting-car,  on  which  a  gentleman  was  seated, 
with  his  leg  supported  by  a  cushion,  and  beariiifg 
all  the  signs  of  a  severe  injury. 

**  Keep  the  near  side  of  the  way,  sir,  I  beg  of 
you,"  cried  he  ;  *'  I  have  a  broken  leg,  and  am 
excessively  uneasy  when  a  horse  passes  close  to 
me." 

I  touched  my  cap  in  salute,  and  immediately 
turned  my  horse's  head  to  comply  with  his  request. 

"  Did  you  see  that,  George !"  cried  another 
gentleman,  who  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vehicle  ;  "  did  you  remark  that  fellow's  salute! 
My  life  on 't  he  's  a  French  soldier." 

*'  Nonsense,  man  ;  he  *s  the  steward  of  a 
Clyde  smack,  or  a  clerk  in  a  counting-house," 
said  the  first,  in  a  voice  which,  though  purposely 
low,  my  quick  hearing  could  catch  perfectly. 

'*  Are  we  fiir  from  Letterkenny  just  now,  sir!" 
said  the  other,  addressing  me. 

**  I  believe  about  five  miles,"  said  I,  with  a  pro- 
digious effort  to  make  my  pronunciatioa  pass 
muster. 

'*  You  're  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  I  see,  sir," 
rejoined  he,  with  a  cunning  glance  at  his  friend, 
while  he  added,  lower,  *'  was  I  right,  Hill!" 

Although  seeing  that  all  concealment  was  row 
hopeless,  I  was  in  nowise  disposed  to  plead  guilty 
at  once,  and  therefore,  with  a  cut  of  my  switdi, 
pushed  my  beast  into  a  sharp  canter  to  get  forward. 

My  friends,  however,  gave  chase,  and  now  the 
jauntingH»r,  notwithstanding  the  sufferings  of  the 
invalid,  was  clattering  afWr  me  at  about  nine  mikt 
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an  hoar.  At  first  I  rather  enjoyed  the  malice  of 
the  penalty  their  curiosity  was  costing,  but  as  I 
remembered  that  the  invalid  was  not  the  chief 
ofiender,  I  began  to  feel  compunction  at  the  sever- 
ity of  the  lesson,  and  drew  up  to  a  walk. 

They  at  once  shortened  their  pace,  and  came 
up  beside  roe. 

''  A  clever  hack  you're  riding,  sir,"  said  the 
inquisitive  man. 

"  Not  so  bad  for  an  animal  of  this  country," 
said  I,  superciliously. 

'*  Oh,  then,  what  kind  of  a  horse  are  you  accus- 
tomed to?"  asked  he,  half  insolently. 

**  The  Limousin,"  said  I,  coolly,  "  what  we 
always  mount  in  our  Hussar  regiments  in  France." 
"  And  you  are  a  French  soldier  then  1"  cried 
he,  in  evident  astonishment  at  my  frankness. 

"  At  your  service,  sir,"  said  I,  saluting  ;  "  a 
lieutenant  of  Hussars ;  and  if  you  are  tormented 
by  any  further  curiosity  concerning  me,  I  may  as 
well  relieve  you  by  stating  that  I  am  proceeding 
to  Lord  Cavan's  head-quarters,  to  surrender  as  a 
prisoner." 

'*  Frank  enough  that!"  said  he  of  the  broken 
leg,  laughing  heartily  as  he  spoke.  **  Well,  sir," 
said  the  other, "  you  are  as  your  countrymeu  would 
call  it,  '  bien  venu,^  for  we  are  bound  in  that  di- 
rection ourselves,  and  will  be  happy  to  have  your 
company." 

One  piece  of  tact  my  worldly  experience  had 
profoundly  impressed  upon  me,  and  that  was, 
the  necessity  of  always  assuming  an  air  of  easy 
unconcern  in  every  circumstance  of  doubtful  issue. 
There  was  quite  enough  of  difficulty  in  the  present 
case  to  excite  my  anxiety,  but  I  rode  along  beside 
the  jaunting-car,  chatting  familiarly  with  my  new 
acquaintances,  and,  I  believe,  without  exhibiting 
the  slightest  degree  of  uneasiness  regarding  my 
own  position. 

From  them  I  learned  so  much  as  they  had 
heard  of  the  late  naval  engagement.  The  report 
was  'that  Bompard*s  fleet  had  fallen  in  with  Sir 
John  Warren's  squadron ;  and  having  given  orders 
fi>r  his  fastest  sailers  to  make  the  best  of  their 
v<y  to  France,  had,  with  the  Hoche,  the  Loire, 


and  the  Resolve,  given  battle  to  the  enemy. 
These  had  all  been  captured,  as  well  as  four  others 
which  fled,  two  alone  of  the  whole  succeeding  in 
their  escape.  I  think  now  that,  grievous  as  these 
tidings  were,  there  was  nothing  of  either  boastful- 
ness  or  insolence  in  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
communicated  to  me.  Every  praise  was  accorded 
to  Bompard  for  skill  and  bravery,  and  the  defence 
was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  generous  eulogy.  The 
only  trait  of  acrinumy  that  showed  itself  in  the 
recital  was,  a  regret  that  a  number  of  Irish  rebels 
should  have  escaped  in  the  Biche,  one  of  the 
smaller  frigates,  and  several  emissaries  of  the 
people,  who  had  been  deputed  to  the  admiral, 
were  also  alleged  to  have  been  on  board  of  that 
vessel. 

*'  You  are  sorry  to  have  had  missed  your  friend, 
the  priest  of  Murrah,"  said  Hill,  jocularly. 

*'Yes,  by  Greorge,  that  fellow  should  have 
graced  a  gallows  if  I  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
have  taken  him." 

''What  was  his  crime,  sir!"  asked  I,  with 
seeming  unconcern. 

''Nothing  more  than  exciting  to  rebellion  a 
people  with  whom  he  had  no  tie  of  blood  or  kin- 
dred !  He  was  a  Frenchman,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  as  they  call  it,  from  pure 
sympathy " 

"  And  a  dash  of  Popery,"  broke  in  Hill. 

"  It 's  hard  to  say  even  that ;  my  own  opinion 
is,  that  French  Jacobinism  cares  very  little  for  the 
Pope.  Am  I  right,  young  gentleman — ^you  don't 
go  very  oflen  to  confession?" 

"  I  should  do  so  less  frequently  if  I  were  to  be 
subjected  to  such  a  system  of  interrogatory  as 
yours,"  said  I,  tartly. 

They  both  took  my  impertinent  speech  in  good 
part,  and  laughed  heartily  at  it ;  and  thus,  half 
amicably,  half  in  earnest,  we  entered  the  little 
town  of  Letterkenny,  just  as  night  was  Mling. 

"  If  you  '11  be  our  guest  for  this  evening,  sir," 
said  Hill,  "  we  shall  be  happy  to  have  your  com- 
pany." 

I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  followed  them 
into  the  inn. 


From  the  Day-Book. 
THE  BEST  OF  TIMES  IS  NOW. 

'  Thkbx  is  a  good  time  coming,  boys,'* 

Is  the  burden  of  the  song; — 
Such  is  the  poetrv  of  youth. 

When  life  and  hope  are  strong; 
But  when  the  sun  of  life  declines, 

Age  cries,  **  How  changeNl  are  men! 
Things  were  not  so  when  I  was  young— 

The  best  of  times  was  then." 

'  There  is  a  good  time  coming,  boys," 

Is  true  enough,  I  trow — 
And  says  the  plain  unclouded  truth, 

There  is  a  good  time  now. 
Wb^  not  improve  the  present,  then. 

Where'er  the  fdture  lead. 
And  let  each  passing  moment's  page 

Bear  proof  of  thoi^Eht  and  deed  ? 


"  There  Is  a  good  time  coming,  boys," 

Makes  many  a  heedless  youth. 
Who  all  forgets  the  present  hour — 

The  first,  the  greatest  truth. 
That  of  all  time  sinoe  earth  bi^gan, 

The  present  is  for  him — 
That  age  will  soon  his  powers  waste. 

And  palsy  mind  and  limb. 

"  There  is  a  good  time  coming,  boys," 
And  many  a  one  has  pa»ed — 
For  each  has  had  his  own  good  time* 

And  will  have  to  the  last. 
Then  tarry  not,  oh!  eager  youth. 

For  fiurer  gales  to  blow, 
But  bear  in  mind  the  first  of  truths— 
Tbb  but  ov  tuob  is  xow. 
JVWo  York,  Ftb.  8, 1861.  T.  D.  Q. 
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I8CHL. — JENNY   LIND  ON  SUNDAY. 


Ffom  Fnmt*9  M«f»siDe. 
ISCHL. 

Or  ftU  my  pleasant  days,  ttunt  days 

I  specialty  remember; 
A  three  di^s*  journey  in  a  chaise; 

Three  days  in  one  September; 

Whioh  we,  at  danger  unappalled. 

From  Salzburg  did  determine 
To  spend  in  Arcady  ('tis  called 

Si^zkammergut  in  German). 

Those  days  have  ledgers  to  themselyeB 

Of  extra  folio  vellam,' 
And  stand  upon  the  foremost  shebes 

Within  my  oerebeUnm. 

For  that  blest  land  of  Aroady 

(Salzkammerffut  in  German) 
Has  tongnes,  indeed,  in  every  tree. 

In  every  stone  a  sermon; 

And  books  in  every  running  brook; 

Nay,  if  it  were  not  cruel. 
In  its  toads'  heads,  were  you  to  lodk, 

I  '11  lay  yom  'd  find  a  jewel 

And  still,  whene'er  I  yield  my  eye 

To  memory's  brisk  officials, 
Straight  London's  smoke  is  Isohl's  sky, 

And  London's  scenes  are  Ischl's. 

Again  in  ecstasy  I  float 

On  Hallstadt's  elassy  basin. 
Which  lordJiy  Dachstein  bathes  his  foot, 

And  views  his  stony  &oe  in; 

The  rocks  spring  up,  as  with  a  ahent; 

The  vales  run  on  before  me; 
The  light  wind  blows,  the  flowers  shine  out. 

The  beech  and  fir  hang  o'er  me; 

Tliroagh  rattling  stones,  against  the  sky* 

The  ffoat  or  heifer  scrambles; 
Like  school  broke  loose,  the  streams  rush  by 

To  thdr  eternal  gambols; 

A  thousand  sights,  like  swarming  bees. 
At  once  come  thick  and  throngmg. 

And  fill  my  heart  with  thoughts  of  peace 
And  blissftil  dreamy  longing. 

By  heaven!  I  hardly  can  believe 

It  was  mere  rock  or  river 
That  thus  can  make  my  bosom  beavs. 

My  eyelid  fill  and  quiver! 

No  touch  of  flesh  and  blood?  no  word 

Or  voice  of  human  singer  ? 
Through  all  these  glorious  stndns  no  chord 

That  *s  struck  by  human  finger  ? 

Is  there  no  verse,  no  stirring  tale. 

No  sad  or  tender  story. 
To  light  the  mountain  and  the  vale 

With  love,  or  fiuth,  or  glory  ? 

Or  have  I  left  mm» friend  behind  ? 

Or  met,  some  fiury  creek  in, 
The  ^es  in  whioh  we  seem  to  find 

A  thing  we  have  been  seeking  ? 

The  cbamfoermaid  1 — She  wore  a  front. 

And  was  a  plain  young  woman; 
The  miller^  infe,  who  rowed  the  punt. 

Was  nothing  superhuman. 

Theguide,  and  he  who  drove  the  flies. 

Were  worthy  men  a  oair  of. 
But  no  *'  Knight  Templars  in  disguise;'* 

At  letft,  that  I 'm  aware  ot 


No;  all  in  all  is  nature  here; 

But  oh,  where  she  can  carve 
Such  feasts  as  these  for  eye  and  ear. 

The  heart  can  hardly  starve. 

At  Gmunden,  where  the  trembling  Trana 
Finds  from  the  lake  an  outlet — 

A  neat,  white-walled,  green-shuttered  to^ 
'T  is  there  we  got  a  cutlet. 

(Oh  what  a  home  that  lake  would  be 
For  water-nymph  or  merman!) 

I  bid  farewell  to  Aroady 

(Sahkammergut  in  German). 

I  take  to  steamer  and  to  tnun. 

And  make  my  way  to  Dover; 
And  now  I  'm  in  the  world  again — 

My  three  days'  trance  is  over; — 

This  world  again  of  prated  lead, 

And  dingy,  dirty  bubbles; 
Of  idle  cakes  and  sweet-earned  bread, 

j>ull  jests  and  comic  troubles ; 

Of  lies,  and  truths  as  bad  as  lies. 

Of  tragedies  and  fiurces. 
And  folk  who  gravely  clap  th<ur  eyes 

To  the  wrong  end  of  their  glasses; — 

This  world  of  noise  and  windy  talk. 
Of  newspapers  and  s(^uabbling — 

Where  none  may  take  his  ease  and  walk. 
But  all  is  skip  or  hobbling — 

Where  rascals  rob,  and  gossips  ipaul. 
And  canting  humbugs  mad  one; 

This  vulgar  world;— yet,  after  all. 
Perhaps  His  not  a  bad  one! 


From  the  New  Orleane  Croecent. 

Jimnr  Ldid  on  Sukdat. — In  another  plaoe,  men* 
tion  is  ineidentally  made  of  the  fnot  that  Jenny  Lind 
declined  to  leave  here  on  the  Sabbath.  We  think, 
however,  that  it  deserves  especial  remariL  It  is  equal 
to  fifty  sermons — it  is  a  practical  D&ct  Arrangements 
had  been  made  for  her  oonoerts  at  Natohei  and  Mem- 
jDKhis,  based  on  her  departure  from  here  on  Saturday* 
The  boat,  however,  was  delayed;  there  was  yet  time 
to  keepthe  appointments,  and  leave  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. This  she  at  once  refused  to  do,  and  declined  to 
hold  any  oonversation  in  regard  to  the  pecuniary  loe& 
It  is  true  that  the  eoncerts  wUl  be  held,  but  on  difierw 
ent  days— and  after  one  disappointment,  the  audiences 
will  be  much  smaller. 

Miss  Lind  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  religious 
persons  for  this  strict  observance  of  the  oommand- 
ment,  *<  Bemember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy." 
At  this  moment  her  oonduct  attracts  veiy  general 
observation,  and  the  effect  of  her  example  win  be  folt 
&r  and  wide.  We  hope,  particularly,  members  of  the 
theatrical  profession  will  Dear  it  in  mind,  and  here- 
after reftue  to  perform  on  Sabbath  night.  This  is  the 
only  dtjt  as  we  are  informed,  where  the  actors  are 
thus  taxed.  In  this  citv  we  are  indebted  to  a  very 
public-spirited  individual  for  this  improvement  The 
masked  balls  foil  through,  crushed  bv  the  public  in- 
dignation— but  the  Sunday  night  tneatrioals  have 
bwn  kept  up.  Miss  Cushman  has  always  reftised  to 
peribrm  here  on  Sunday  nights.  Mr.  Neafie  tried  to 
resist,  but  was  unwisely  penmaded  to  yield  the  point 
Jenny  Lind,  however,  not  only  reAises  to  sing  oq 
Sunday  nights,  but  even  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath^ 
and  submtes  to  a  pecuniary  kas,  rather  than  violate 
the  oommandment  We  tmst  thJt  fiwt  wiU  be  noted 
by  the  press  every  where. 
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From  HoMehold  Words. 

THE   STORr  OF  OIOVAXNI   BELZONI. 

Ons  day,  in  the  begiimiog  of  the  year  1803,  Mr. 
Salt,  whose  naroe  has  since  hecome  so  celebrated 
asnongsi  the  discoverers  of  Egyptian  antiquities, 
obserred,  before  one  of  the  public  rooms  of  BIdin- 
burgh,  a  great  crowd  assembled.  For  almost  every 
one  there  exists  a  mvsterious  attraction  in  the  sight 
of  a  Dumber  of  people,  and  Mr.  Salt,  no  wiser  than 
Mb  neighbors,  poshed  his  way,  when  the  doors  were 
opened,  into  the  room.  There,  on  a  sort  of  stage, 
he  saw  a  tall  and  powerful ly-bnilt  young  man,  per- 
forming various  gymnastic  exercises,  and  feats  of 
8treng&.  While  Uiis  Hercules  in  tinsel  was  lifting 
enormous  weights,  and  jumping  from  a  table  over 
die  heads  of  twelve  men,  a  pretty,  delicate-looking 
young  woman  was  arranging  some  hydraulic  ma- 
ehines  and  musical  glasses,  with  which  the  enter- 
tainment was  to  terminate.  As  the  price  of  admis- 
sion was  nominal,  she  occasionally  also  handed 
round  a  small  wooden  bowl,  in  order  to  collect  gra^ 
tnities  from  the  spectators. 

Very  few  of  those  who  were  enioying  the  exhibi- 
tion gave  anything ;  and  when  the  young  woman 
approached  her  husband,  and  showed  him  the  few 
coins  she  had  received,  he  hastened  to  terminate  his 
performance.  Mr.  Salt  pitied  the  poor  fellow,  and 
as  the  young  woman  was  passing,  said  to  her, 

**  You  forgot  to  present  your  bowl  for  my  con- 
tribution.    Here  it  is." 

He  slipped  a  silver  coin  into  her  hand.  Both  she 
and  her  husband  thanked  him  warmly ;  the  latter 
in  broken  Englisli,  and  with  an  Italian  accent. 

Mr.  Salt,  who  had  but  just  returned  from  Rome, 
replied  in  Italian ;  and,  perceiving  in  the  stranger's 
manner  of  expressing  himself  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment not  to  be  expected  from  a  mountebank,  asked 
him  whence  he  came,  and  what  was  his  history  1 

*'  Six  months  ago,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  **  if  any 
one  bad  told  roe  that  I  should  be  reduced  to  earn  my 
bread  by  exhibiting  my  strength  in  public,  I  should 
have  felt  greatly  inclined  to  knock  him  down.  I 
came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  making  known 
some  hydraulic  machines  of  my  invention ;  but  the 
spirit  of  routine,  and  the  love  of  ignorance,  closed 
every  avenue  against  me.  Previously,  before  losing 
all  my  hopes  of  success,  I  married  this  young  girl. 
Had  I  been  alone  in  the  world,  I  verily  believe  that 
the  bitter  destruction  of  my  expectations  would  have 
rendered  me  careless  of  supporting  life ;  but  how 
could  I  leave  her  in  misery?" 

"  But  why  not  try  to  display  your  really  extraor- 
^nary  strength  and  dexterity  under  more  favorable 
circumstances  1  W  by  do  you  not  oflfer  your  services 
to  some  theatrical  manager  1 " 

"Hungry  people,  sir,  cannot  wait.  I  did  not 
think  of  resorting  to  this  method  of  earning  a  piece 
of  bread,  until  1  saw  my  wife  ready  to  perish  for 
the  want  of  it." 

The  kind  Mr.  Salt  not  only  relieved  his  immediate 
^^ts,  but  offered  to  recommend  him  and  his  wife 
Jo  the  manager  of  Astley's  Circus,  in  London. 
Gratefully  and  eagerly  did  the  wanderers  accept  this 
offer ;  and  while,  in  company  with  their  benefactor, 
>»?ho  paid  for  their  places  on  the  coach,  they  jour- 
neyed towards  town,  the  man  related  his  history. 
Bom  at  Padua,  the  son  of  a  poor  barber,  and  one  of 
fourteen  children,  Giovanni  Battista  Belzoni  felt 
iroin  his  earliest  youth  a  longing  desire  to  visit 
foreign  lands.  This  "truant  disposition"  was 
"Wtered,  if  not  caused,  by  the  stories  of  maritime 
^ventures  told  him  by  an  old  sailor;  who  was 


strongly  suspected  of  having,  daring  many  yean^ 
practised  the  profession  of  a  pirate. 

The  reading,  or  rather  devouring,  of  a  translated 
copy  of  **  Robinson  Crusoe,"  (and  it  is  a  roost  re- 
markable circumstance  that  the  book  which  has  for 
its  avowed  purpose  the  disheartening  of  restless 
adventurers,  should  have  made  wanderers  and  voy- 
agers innumerable,)  gave  form  and  fixedness  to  hia 
purpose  of  rambling;  and,  in  company  with  his 
youngest  brother,  the  boy  set  out,  one  fine  morning, 
without  any  intention  but  the  somewhat  vague  one 
of  **  travelling  to  seek  Aeir  fortune."  The  young 
fugitives  walked  several  miles,  without  knowing, 
in  the  least,  whither  they  were  going,  when  a  pedler, 
who  was  riding  slowly  by  in  a  cart,  accosted  them, 
and  asked  if  they  were  going  to  Ferrara.  Bel2onL, 
although  he  never  heard  the  name  before,  immedi- 
ately answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  good-natured 
merchant,  pleased  with  the  countenances,  and  pity- 
ing the  tired  looks  of  the  children,  not  only  gave 
them  a  place  in  his  vehicle,  but  shared  with  them 
his  luncheon  of  bread,  cheese,  and  fruit.  That 
night  they  occupied  part  of  their  companion's  lodg- 
ing ;  but  next  day,  as  his  business  required  him  to 
stop  at  the  village  where  they  slept,  the  two  boys 
took  leave  of  him,  and  pursued  their  journey.  Their 
next  adventure  was  not  so  fortunate.  Meeting  an 
empty  return  carriage,  they  asked  the  veitvarino  to 
give  them  a  ride ;  and,  he  consenting,  they  joyfully 
got  in.  Arrived  at  Ferrara,  the  veMurino  asked 
uem  for  money.  Giovanni ,  astonished ,  repi ied  that 
they  had  none ;  and  the  unfeeling  man  stripped  the 
poor  children  of  their  upper  garments,  leaving  them 
half  naked  and  penniless  in  the  str«*et8  of  an  unknown 
city.  Giovanni's  undaunted  spirit  would  have  led 
him  still  to  persevere  in  the  wild-goose  chase  which 
had  lured  him  from  his  home ;  hut  his  brother  An- 
tonio wept,  and  complained  so  loudly,  that  he  was 
fain  to  console  the  child  by  consenting  to  retrace 
their  steps  to  Padua.  That  night,  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms,  they  slept  beneath  a  doorway,  and  the 
next  morning  set  out  for  their,  native  city,  begging 
their  food  on  the  journey. 

The  severe  chastisement  which  Giovanni,  as  the 
instigator  of  this  escapade,  received  on  his  return^ 
did  not  in  anywise  cure  his  love  of  rambling.  He 
submitted,  however,  to  learn  his  father's  trade,  and 
at  the  a^e  of  eighteen,  armed  with  shaving  and 
hair-cutting  implements,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  and 
there  exercised  the  occupation  of  a  barber  with 
success.  After  some  time,  he  became  deeply  at- 
tached to  a  giri  who,  after  encouraging  his  addresses, 
deserted  him  and  married  a  wealthy  rival.  This 
disappointment  preyed  so  deeply  on  Belzoni,  that, 
renouncing  at  the  same  time  love  and  the  razor,  the 
world  and  the  brazen  bowl  of  suds,  he  entered  a 
convent,  and  became  a  capuchin.  The  leisure  of 
the  cloister  was  employed  by  him.  in  the  study  of 
hydraulics;  and  he  was  busy  in  constructing  an 
Artesian  well  within  the  monastic  precincts  when 
the  French  army  under  Napoleon  took  possession 
of  Rome.  The  monks  of  every  order  were  expelled 
and  dispersed ;  and  our  poor  capuchin,  obliged  to 
cut  his  own  beard,  purchased  once  more  the  imple- 
ments of  his  despised  calling,  and  travelled  into 
Holland,  the  head-quarters  of  hydraulics,  which 
were  still  his  passion.  The  Dutch  did  not  encour- 
age him,  and  he  came  to  this  country.  Here  he 
met  his  future  wife,  and  consoled  himself  for  his 
past  misfortunes  by  marrying  one  who  proved, 
through  weal  and  woe,  a  fond  and  faithful  partner. 
The  crude  hydraulic  inventions  of  a  wandering  Ital- 
ian were  as  Uttle  heeded  here  as  on  the  Continent , 
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and  we  have  already  seen  the  expedient  to  which 
Belzooi  was  obliged  to  hare  recourse  when  Mr. 
Salt  met  him  in  Edinburgh. 

Havini^  reached  London,  the  kind  antiquary  in- 
troduced his  proUgh  to  the  manager  of  Astley's. 
The  practised  eye  of  the  renowned  equestrian  im- 
mediately appreciated  at  their  value  the  beauty  and 
athletic  vigor  of  the  Paduan  Goliath ;  and  he  en- 
gaged both  him  and  his  wife  at  a  liberal  salary. 
He  caused  a  piece  entitled  *<  the  twelve  labors  of 
Hercules"  to  be  arranged  expressly  for  hiq  new 
performers ;  and  Mr.  Salt  had  soon  afterwards  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  Giovanni  Belzoni  appear  on 
the  stage,  carrying  twelve  men  on  his  arms  and 
shoulders,  while  madame,  in  the  costume  of  Cupid, 
stood  at  the  top,  as  the  apex  of  a  pyramid,  and 
waved  a  tiny  crimson  flag. 

After  some  time,  Mr.  Salt  went  to  Egypt  as 
consul,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  Signor 
Drouetti.  The  two  friends,  equally  enthusiastic 
on  the  subject  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  set  to  work 
to  prosecute  researches,  with  an  ardor  of  rivalship 
which  approached  somewhat  too  nearly  to  jealousy. 
Each  aspired  to  undertake  the  boldest  expeditions, 
and  to  attempt  the  most  hazardous  excavations. 
But  the  great  object  of  their  ambition  was  an  enor- 
mous bust  of  Memnon,  in  rose-colored  granite,  which 
lay  half-buried  in  the  sand  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile. 

Signor  Drouetti  had  failed  in  all  his  attempts  to 
raise  it,  nor  was  Mr.  Salt  a  whit  more  successful. 
One  day,  while  the  latter  was  thinking  what  a  pity 
it  was  that  such  a  precious  monument  should  be 
left  to  perish  by  decay,  a  stranger  asked  to  speak 
with  him.  Mr.  Salt  desired  him  to  be  admitted ;  and 
immediately,  despite  his  visitor's  oriental  garb  and 
long  beard,  he  recognized  the  Hercules  of  Aslley's. 

**  What  has  brought  you  to  Egypt  t"  asked  the 
astonished  consul. 

"You  shall  hear,  sir,"  replied  the  Italian. 
*'  Afler  having  completed  my  engagement  in  Lon- 
don, I  set  out  fur  Lisbon,  where  I  was  employed  by 
the  manager  of  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo  to  perform 
the  part  of  Samson,  in  a  scriptural  piece  which  had 
been  arranged  expressly  for  me.  From  thence  I 
went  to  Madrid,  where  I  appeared  with  applauso 
in  the  theatre  Delia  Puerta  del  Sol.  Afler  having 
collected  a  tolerable  sum  of  money,  I  resolved  to 
come  here.  My  first  object  is  to  induce  the  Pasha 
to  adopt  an  hydraulic  machine  for  raising  the  waters 
of  the  Nile." 

Mr.  Salt  then  explained  his  wishes  respecting 
the  antiquities ;  but  Belzoni  could  not,  he  said,  enter 
upon  that  till  he  had  carried  out  his  scheme  of 
waterworks. 

He  was  accompanied,  he  said  in  continuation, by 
Mrs.  Belzoni,  and  by  an  Irish  lad  of  the  name  of 
James  Curtain ;  and  had  reached  Alexandria  just 
as  the  plague  was  beginning  to  disappear  from  that 
city,  as  it  always  Hoes  on  the  approach  of  St.  John's 
day,  when,  as  almost  everybody  knows,  "  out  of 
respect  for  the  saint,"  it  entirely  ceases.  The  state 
of  the  country  was  still  very  alarming,  yet  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni and  his  little  party  ventured  to  land,  and  per- 
formed quarantine  in  the  French  quarter ;  where, 
though  really  very  unwell,  they  were  wise  enough 
to  disguise  their  situation ;  *'  for  the  plague  is  so 
dreadful  a  scourge,"  he  observed,  "  and  operates 
80  powerfully  on  human  fears  and  human  preiudices, 
that,  during  its  prevalence,  if  a  man  be  ill,  he  must 
be  ill  of  the  plague,  and  if  he  die,  be  must  have 
died^the  plague." 

Belzoni  went  straight  to  Cairo,  where  he  was 


well  received  by  Mr.  Baghos,  interpreter  to  Mahom- 
med  AH,  to  whom  Mr.  Salt  recommended  him. 
Mr.  Baghos  immediately  prepared  to  introduce  him 
to  the  Pasha,  that  he  might  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment respecting  the  hydraulic  machine,  which  be 
proposed  to  construct  for  watering  the  gardens  of 
the  seraglio.  As  they  were  proceeding  towards  the 
palace,  through  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Cairo, 
a  fanatical  Mussulman  struck  Mr.  Belzoni  so  fiercely 
on  the  leg  with  his  staff,  that  it  tore  away  a  large 
piece  of  flesh.  The  blow  was  severe,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  blood  copious,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be 
conveyed  home,  where  he  remained  under  care 
thirty  days  before  he  could  support  himself  on  the 
wounded  leg.  When  able  to  leave  the  house,  bo 
was  presented  to  the  Pasha,  who  received  him  very 
civilly  ;  but,  on  being  told  of  the  misfortune  which 
had  happened  to  him,  contented  himself  with  coolly 
obeerving,  "  that  such  accidents  could  not  be  avoided 
where  there  were  troops." 

An  arrangement  was  immediately  concluded  for 
erecting  a  machine  which  was  to  raise  as  much 
water  with  one  ox  as  the  ordinary  ones  do  with 
four.  Mr.  Belzoni  soon  found,  however,  that  he  had 
many  prejudices  to  encounter,  and  many  obstaeles 
to  overcome,  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  work,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  owned  the  cattle  engaged  in  drawing  water  for 
the  Pasha's  gardens.  The  fate  of  a  machine  which 
had  been  sent  from  England  taught  him  to  augur  no 
good  for  that  which  he  had  undertaken  to  construct. 
Though  of  the  most  costly  description,  and  every 
way  equal  to  perform  what  it  was  calculated  to  do, 
it  had  failed  to  answer  the  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions of  the  Turks — because  *'  the  quantity  of  water 
raised  by  it  was  not  sufficient  to  inundate  the  whole 
country  in  an  hour ! — which  was  their  measure  of 
the  power  of  an  English  water-wheel." 

When  that  of  Belzoni  was  completed,  the  Pasha 
proceeded  to  the  prdens  of  Soubra  to  witness  its 
eflect.  The  machine  was  set  to  work,  and,  although 
constructed  of  bad  materials,  and  of  unskilful  won- 
manship,  its  powers  were  greater  than  had  been  con- 
tracted for ;  yet  the  Arabs,  from  interested  motives, 
declared  against  it.  The  Pasha,  however,  though 
evidently  disappointed,  admitted  that  it  was  eqiud 
to  four  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and,  consequently,  ao- 
corded  with  the  sgreement.  Unluckily,  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  have  the  oxen  removed,  and,  *'  by 
way  of  frolic,"  to  see  what  eflfect  could  beproduoed 
by  putting  flfleen  men  into  the  wheel.  The  Irish 
lad  got  in  with  them ;  but  no  sooner  had  tlie  wheel 
begun  to  turn  than  the  Arabs  jumped  out,  leaving 
the  lad  alone  in  it.  The  wheel,  relieved  from  its 
load,  flew  back  with  such  velocity,  that  poor  Cur- 
tain was  flung  out,  and  in  the  fsU  broke  one  of  his 
thighs;  and,  being  entangled  in  the  machinery, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  lost  his  life,  had  not 
Belzoni  spplied  his  prodigious  strength  to  the  wheel, 
and  stopped  it.  The  sccident,  however,  was  fatal 
to  the  project  and  to  the  future  hopes  of  the  pro- 
jector. 

At  that  time  the  insolence  of  the  Turkish  ofllcers 
of  the  Pashalic  was  at  its  height,  and  the  very  sight 
of  a  *'  dog  of  a  Christian"  raised  the  ire  of  the  more 
bigoted  followers  of  the  Prophet.  While  at  Soubra, 
which  is  close  to  Cairo,  Belzoni  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  assassination.  He  relates  the  adventare  in 
his  work  on  f^ypt  :^ 

Some  particular  business  calling  me  to  Cairo,  I  was 
on  my  ass  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets,  where  I  met  a 
loaded  camel.  The  space  that  remained  between  the 
oamel  and  the  wall  was  so  little,  that  I  oonld  loaroaly 
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pMB;  tad  at  that  aioiBeiii  I  was  met  by  a  Binbaahi,  a 
Bubaltern  officer,  at  the  head  of  his  men.  For  the  iji- 
itant  I  was  the  only  obstacle  that  prevented  his  pro- 
eeeding  on  the  road;  and  I  could  nuther  retreat  nor 
torn  round,  to  give  him  room  to  pass.  Seeing  it  was 
a  Frank  who  stopped  his  way,  he  gave  me  a  violent 
blow  on  my  stomach.  Not  being  accustomed  to  put 
mp  with  such  salutations,  I  returned  the  compliment 
with  mj  whip  across  his  naked  shoulders.  Iiutantly 
be  took  his  pistol  out  of  his  belt;  I  iumped  off  my  ass; 
he  retired  about  two  yards,  pulled  the  trigger,  fired 
at  my  head,  singed  the  hair  near  my  right  ear,  and 
killed  one  of  his  own  soldiers,  who,  by  this  time,  had 
come  behind  me.  Finding  that  he  had  missed  his 
aim,  he  took  a  second  pistol;  but  his  own  soldiers  as- 
sailed and  disarmed  hmi.  A  great  noise  arose  in  the 
street,  and,  as  it  happened  to  be  dose  to  the  seraglio 
in  the  EsbsJde,  some  of  the  guards  ran  up  ;  but  on 
sedng  what  the  matter  was,  they  interfered  and 
stopj^  the  BinbashL  I  thought  my  company  was 
not  wanted,  so  I  mounted  my  charger,  ana  rode  off. 
I  went  to  Mr.  Baghos,  and  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened. We  repaired  immediately  to  the  citadel,  saw 
the  Pasha,  and  related  the  circumstance  to  him.  He 
was  much  concerned,  and  wished  to  know  where  the 
soldier  was,  but  observed  that  it  was  too  late  that 
evening  to  have  him  taken  up.  However,  he  was  ap- 
prehended the  next  dajr,  and  I  never  heard  or  knew 
anything  more  about  him.  Such  a  lesson  on  the  sub- 
ject was  not  lost  upon  me;  and  I  took  good  care,  in 
ftitare,  not  to  give  the  least  opportunity  of  the  kind  to 
men  of  that  description,  who  can  murder  an  European 
with  as  much  indifiinrenoe  as  they  would  kill  an 
faoeot 

Rained  by  the  loss  of  all  his  savings,  which  he 
had  spent  in  the  construction  of  his  water  machines, 
Belzoni  once  more  applied  to  Mr.  Salt,  and  under- 
took the  furtherance  of  his  scheme,  to  convey  to 
England  the  bast  of  Memnon.  So  eager  was  he, 
that  the  same  day  the  Italian  set  oat  for  the  ruins 
of  Thebes,  and  hired  a  hundred  natives,  whom  he 
made  clear  away  the  sand  which  half  covered  the 
stone  colossus.  With  a  large  staff  in  his  hand, 
Belzoni  commanded  his  army  of  Mossulmen,  di- 
rected their  labors,  astonished  them  with  displays 
of  his  physical  stren^h,  learned  to  speak  their 
language  with  marvellous  facility,  and  speedily 
came  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  superior  being, 
endowed  with  magical  power. 

One  day,  however,  his  money  failed ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  rising  of  the  Nile  destroyed  in  two 
hours  the  work  of  three  months.  TUe/eilahs  re- 
belled; one  of  them  rushed  towards  Belzoni,  in- 
tending to  strike  him  with  his  dagger.  The  Italian 
coolly  waited  his  approach,  disarmed  him ;  and 
then,  seizing  him  hy  the  feet,  lifted  him  as  though 
he  had  been  a  hazel  wand,  and  began  to  inflict 
vigorous  blows  on  the  other  insurgents  with  this 
novel  and  extemporary  weapon  of  defence.  The 
lesson  was  not  thrown  away :  very  speedily  the 
fdlahs  returned  to  their  duty  ;  and  after  eighteen 
days*  incessant  labor,  Memnon  trembled  at  his 
base,  and  was  moved  towards  the  bank  of  the 
Nile. 

The  embarkation  of  this  enormous  statue  pre- 
sented difficulties  almost  as  great  as  those  which 
attended  its  disinterment  and  land  transport.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  intelligence  and  perseverance  of  Bel- 
zoni surmounted  every  obstacle :  and  he  brought 
his  wondrous  conquest  to  London,  where  its  arrival 
produced  a  sensation  similar  to  that  caused  more 
recently  in  Paris  by  the  sight  of  the  Obelisk  of 
Luxor.  Loaded  with  praise,  and  also  with  more 
substantial  gifts,  Belzoni  now  became  an  impor- 
tant personage,  returned  to  Egypt  and  to  his  friend 


Mr.  Salt  The  latter  proposed  to  him  to  go  up  th« 
Nile,  and  attempt  the  removal  of  the  sand-hills 
which  covered  the  principal  portion  of  the  magnifi- 
cent temple  of  Ebeamboul.  Belzoni  readilv  con- 
sented, set  out  for  Lower  Nubia,  ventured  boldly 
amongst  the  savage  tribes  who  wander  through  the 
sandy  desert;  returning  to  Thebes,  he  was  re- 
warded, not  only  by  the  success  of  his  special  mia- 
sion,  but  also  by  discovering  the  temple  of  Luxor. 

In  all  his  undertaking,  however  enterprising, 
Belzoni  was  aided  and  cheered  hy  the  presence  of 
his  wife.  The  expedition  to  Nubia  was,  however, 
thought  too  hazardous  for  her  to  undertake.  But 
in  the  absence  of  her  husband  she  was  not  idle ; 
she  dug  up  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  with  the 
lam's  head  on  his  knee,  which  is  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum. 

The  temple  of  Luxor  had  been  so  completely, 
and  for  so  long  a  period,  buried  in  sand,  that  even 
its  existence  remained  unsuspected.  It  had  been 
dedicated  to  Isis  by  the  Queen  of  Aameses  the 
Great ;  and  the  descriptions  which  travellers  ffive 
of  it  resemble  those  of  the  palaces  in  the  '*  Ara- 
bian Nights."  Four  colossal  figures,  sixty-one 
feet  in  height,  are  seated  in  front.  Eight  others, 
forty-eight  in  height,  and  standing  up,  support  the 
roof  of  the  principal  inner  hall,  in  which  gigantic 
bas-reliefs  represent  the  whole  history  of  lUmeses. 
Sixteen  other  halls,  scarcely  smaller  than  the  first, 
display,  in  all  their  primitive  splendor,  many  gor- 
geous paintings,  and  the  mysterious  forms  of  myri- 
ads of  statues. 

After  this  discovery,  Belzoni  took  up  his  tem- 
porary abode  in  the  valley  of  Biban-el-Motdoch 
(Tombs  of  the  Kings).  He  had  already  remarked 
there,  amongst  the  rocks,  a  fissure  of  a  peculiar 
form,  and  which  was  evidently  the  work  of  man. 
He  caused  this  opening  to  be  enlarged,  and  soon 
discovered  the  entrance  to  a  long  corridor,  whose 
walls  were  covered  with  sculptures  and  hiero^Iyph- 
ical  paintings.  A  deep  fosse  and  a  wall  barred 
the  further  end  of  the  cave ;  but  he  broke  a  passage 
through,  and  found  a  second  vault,  in  which  stood 
an  alabaster  sarcophagus,  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics. He  took  possession  of  this,  and  sent  it 
safely  to  Europe.  His  own  account  of  these  dif- 
ficulties is  extremely  interesting : — 

Of  some  of  these  tombs  many  persons  could  not 
withstand  the  suffocating  air,  which  often  causes 
fainting.  A  vast  quantity  of  dust  rises,  so  fine  that 
it  enters  the  throat  and  nostrils,  and  chokes  the  nose 
and  mouth  to  such  a  d^pree,  that  it  requires  great 
power  of  lungs  to  resist  it  and  the  strong  effluvia  of 
the  mummies.  This  is  not  all;  the  entry  or  passage 
where  the  bodies  are  is  roughly  cut  in  the  rocks,  and 
the  fklling  of  the  sand  fh)m  the  upper  part  or  ceiling 
of  the  passage  causes  it  to  be  nearly  filled  up.  In 
some  places  there  is  not  more  than  the  vacancy  of  a 
foot  left,  which  you  must  contrive  to  pass  through  in 
a  creeping  posture,  like  a  snail,  on  pointed  and  keen 
stones,  that  cut  like  glass.  After  getting  through 
these  passages,  some  of  them  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  long,  you  generally  find  a  more  commodious 
place,  perhaps  high  enough  to  sit  But  what  a  place 
of  rest !  surrounded  by  bodies,  by  heaps  of  mummies 
in  all  directions,  which,  previous  to  rsiy  being  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight,  impressed  me  with  horror.  The 
blackness  of  the  walls,  the  fiunt  light  given  by  the 
candles  or  torehes  for  want  of  air,  the  difierent  objects 
that  surrounded  me,  seeming  to  converse  with  each 
other,  and  the  Arabs  with  the  candles  or  torehes  in 
their  hands,  naked  and  covered  with  dust,  themselves 
resembling  living  mummies,  absolutely  formed  a  scene 
that  cannot  be  described.    In  such  a  situation  I  found 
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iDjaelf  several  times,  and  olten  retamed  ezhaosted 
ftnd  fihinting,  till  at  laet  I  became  inured  to  it,  and 
indifferent  to  what  I  saffered,  except  firom  the  dust, 
which  never  fkiled  to  choke  my  throat  and  noee;  and 
though,  fortunately,  I  am  destitute  of  the  sense  of 
smelling,  I  could  taste  that  the  mummies  were  rather 
unpleasant  to  swallow.  After  the  exertion  of  entering 
into  such  a  place,  through  a  passage  of  fifty,  a  hun- 
dred, three  hundred,  or  perhaps  six  hundred  yards, 
nearly  overcome,  I  sought  a  resting  place,  found  one, 
and  contrived  to  sit;  but  when  my  weight  bore  on  the 
body  of  an  Egyptian,  it  crushed  it  like  a  band-box. 
I  naturally  had  recourse  to  my  hands  to  sustain  my 
weight,  but  they  found  no  better  support;  so  that  I 
sunk  altogether  among  the  broken  mummies,  with  a 
orash  of  bones,  rags,  and  wooden  cases,  which  raised 
such  a  dust  as  kept  me  motionless  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  waiting  till  it  subsided  again.  I  could  not  re- 
move fh>m  the  place,  however,  without  increasing  it, 
and  every  step  I  took  I  crushed  a  mummy  in  some 
part  or  other.  Once  I  was  conducted  from  such  a 
place  to  another  resembling  it,  through  a  passage  of 
about  twenty  feet  in  ien^,  and  no  wider  than  a 
body  could  be  forced  through.  It  was  choked  with 
mummies,  and  I  could  not  pass  without  putting  my 
fitoe  in  contact  with  that  of  some  decayed  Egyptian; 
but,  as  the  passage  inclined  downwards,  my  own 
weight  helped  me  on  :  however,  I  could  not  avoid 
being  covered  with  bones,  legs,  arms,  and  heads 
rolling  from  above.  Thus  I  proceeded  from  one  oave 
to  another,  all  full  of  mummies  piled  up  in  various 
ways — some  stsanding,  some  lying,  and  some  on  their 
heads. 

Afterwards,  Belzoni  travelled  to  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  inspected  the  ruins  of  Berenice ;  then 
returned  to  Cairo,  and  directed  excavations  to  be 
made  at  the  bases  of  the  great  pyramids  of  Gbizeh ; 
penetrated  into  that  of  Chephren — which  had 
hitherto  been  inaccessible  to  Europeans — and  dis- 
covered within  it  the  sacred  chamber  where  repose 
the  hallowed  bones  of  the  bull  Apis.  The  Valley 
of  Faioom,  the  Lake  Mceris,  the  ruins  of  Arsinoe, 
the  sands  of  Lybia,  all  yielded  up  their  secrets  to 
his  dauntless  spirit  of  research.  He  visited  the 
oasis  of  El-Cassar,  and  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun ; 
strangled  in  his  arms  two  treacherous  guides,  who 
tried  to  assassinate  him ;  and  then  left  Egypt,  and 
returned  to  Padua  with  his  wife. 

The  son  of  the  humble  barber  had  now  become 
a  rich  and  celebrated  personage.  A  triuro]>hal 
entry  was  prepared  for  him ;  and  the  municipal 
authorities  of  his  native  city  met  him  at  the  gate, 
and  presented  him  with  an  address.  Manfredini 
was  commissioned  to  engrave  a  medal  which  should 
commemorate  the  history  of  the  illustrious  traveller. 
England,  however,  soon  claimed  him  ;  and  on  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  was  received  with  the  same 
honors  as  in  his  own  country.  Then  he  published 
an  account  of  his  travels,  under  the  following  title : 
'*  Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  recent  Discover- 
ies in  the  Pyramids,  Temples,  Tombs,  and  Cities 
of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  &c.'* 

In  1822,  Belzoni  returned  to  Africa,  with  the 
intention  of  penetrating  to  Timboctoo.  Passing  in 
the  following  year  from  the  Bight  of  Benin  to^ 
wards  Houssa,  he  was  attacked  with  dysentery ; 
was  carried  back  to  Gato,  and  thence  put  on  board 
an  English  vessel  lying  off  the  coast.  There,  with 
much  firmness  and  resignation,  he  prepared  to  meet 
bis  end.  He  entrust^  the  captain  with  a  large 
amethyst  to  be  given  to  his  wife,  and  also  with  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  faithful  companion 
through  ffood  and  evil  days.  Soon  aflerwards,  he 
breathed  his  last.    They  buried  him  at  Gato,  at  the 


foot  of  a  large  tree,  and  engraved  on  his  tomb  the 

following  epitaph  in  English — 

Here  lies  Bdzom^  who  died  at  this  ptmce^  o*  km 
way  to  Timbuctoo,  December  ^rd,  1823. 

Belsoni  was  but  forty-five  years  old  whea  be 
died.  A  statue  of  him  was  erected  at  Padua  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1827.  Very  recently  the  ffovem- 
ment  of  Great  Britain  bestowed  on  his  widow  ihe 
tardy  solace  of  a  small  pension. 

Giovanni  Belzoni,  the  once  starving  mountebank, 
became  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  Europe ! 
— an  encouraging  example  to  all  those  who  have 
not  only  sound  heads  to  project,  but  stout  hearts  to 
execute. 
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After  a  long  continental  ramble,  I  was  g^ad  to 
have  the  prospect  of  getting  home  again  ;  but  an 
embargo  was  laid  upon  me  at  Boulogne.  It  blew 
great  guns  from  the  opp  jite  side  of  the  Channel. 
The  genius  of  Albiou  was  not  just  then  in  the 
mood  for  receiving  visits,  or  welcoming  the  retura 
of  absentees ;  and  so  the  steam-packet  lay  fretting 
in  the  harbor,  and  rubbing  her  sides  peevishly 
against  the  pier ;  while  her  intending  passeo^rers 
were  distributed  among  the  hotels  and  boardings 
houses,  venting  their  discontent  on  the  good  things 
of  the  table-d'hote,  and  mounting  every  now  and 
then  to  the  garret  to  throw  a  scowling  look  to 
windward. 

For  my  part  I  had  been  tossed  about  the  worid 
too  long,  and  bumped  too  hard  against  its  rocks  and 
snags,  to  think  much  of  a  little  compulsory  tranquil- 
lity. On  the  second  day  I  rather  liked  it.  It  was 
amusing  to  watch  the  characters  of  my  companions 
stealing  out  from  beneath  the  veil  of  conventional- 
ism; and  it  was  better  than  amusinff  to  become 
actually  acquainted  with  one  or  two  of  them,  as  if 
we  were  indeed  men  and  women,  and  not  the  mere 
automata  of  society.  Taking  them  in  the  mass, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  the  distinction  observable 
among  them  depended  on  the  mere  circumstance  of 
age.  We  old  gentlemen  sat  coolly  sipping  our 
wine  after  dinner,  rarely  alluding  in  conversation 
to  our  present  dilemma ;  while  the  green  hands, 
afler  a  whirl  round  the  billiard-table,  drank  their 
ghiss  of  brandy  and  water  with  vehemence,  and 
passed  a  unanimous  vote  of  censure  on  the  captain 
for  his  breach  of  faith  and  onsailur^like  timidity. 

'*  This  is  pleasant !''  said  I,  smiling  at  one  of 
these  outbreaks,  which  occurred  late  at  night-- 
**  one  always  meets  something  out  of  the  way  in 
travelling.'' 

**  /  never  do,"  replied  the  gentleman  I  had 
addressed ;  '*  I  find  the  human  character  everywhere 
the  same.  You  may  witness  the  same  kind  of 
absurdity  among  raw  lads  like  thes^  every  day  at 
home ;  and  it  is  only  your  own  imaffination  that 
fiings  upon  it  here  a  different  color.  I  wish  I  could 
see  something  strange." 

**  Perhaps,  my  dear  sir,"  said  I  blandly,  **  you 
never  look!  For  my  part  I  never  fail  to  n)eet  with 
something  strange,  if  I  have  only  the  opportunity 
of  examining.  Come,  let  us  go  out  into  the  street, 
and  I  shall  undertake  to  prove  iU  Let  us  peep 
under  the  first  veil  or  the  first  slouched  hat  we 
meet,  and  I  pledge  myself  that,  on  due  inquiry,  we 
shall  light  upon  a  tale  as  odd  or  as  wild  as  fancy 
ever  irtmaed.    A  bottle  of  wine  upon  it !" 
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*  Done  then ;  but  hold,  what 's  thall" 

'*  Le  paquebot  va  partir  k  minuit  !'* 

'*  Hurra!"  cried  the  young  men.  "  The  storm 
is  not  down  a  single  breath,  and  it  is  pitch  dark ! 
The  captain's  a  trump  after  aJl !" 

Then  there  were  hurrying  steps,  and  slamming 
doors,  and  flitting  lights  through  the  whole  house : 
then  hasty  reckonings,  and  jingling  coins,  and 
bows,  and  shrugs,  and  fights  with  the  sleeves  of 
greatcoats ;  and  finally,  stifif  moving  figures  mum- 
mied in  broadcloth ;  and  grim  faces,  half-visible 
between  the  cravat  and  cap ;  and  slender  forms, 
bonneted,  yet  shapeless,  clinging  to  stout  arms,  as 
ire  all  fioaled  out  into  the  night. 

"  The  diet  is  deserted,"  said  my  ^end,  "  pro 
loco  et  tempore." 

"  Only  the  venue  changed  to  shipboard,"  gasped 
I  against  the  wind.  '*  Remember  the  first  man, 
woman,  or  child  that  attracts  our  attention  on 
deck."  And  so  we  parted,  losing  one  another,  and 
ourselves  lost  in  the  unsteady  crowd. 

The  vessel  had  cleared  the  harbor  before  I  met 
with  my  friend  iu  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the 
midnight  deck;  and  when  we  were  thrown  to- 
gether, it  was  with  such  emphasis  that  we  both 
eame  down.  We  fell,  however,  upon  a  bundle 
of  something  comparatively  8oft---8omething  that 
stirred  and  winced  at  the  contact — something  that 
ffave  a  low  cry  in  three  several  cadences,  as  if  it 
had  three  voices.  It  gave  us,  in  fact,  some  con- 
fused idea  of  a  mass  of  heads,  less,  arms,  and  other 
appurtenances  of  the  human  body ,  but  the  whole 
was  shrouded  in  a  sort  of  woolly  covering,  the 
Datore  of  which  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the 
rolling  of  the  ship  rendered  it  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain. I  thought  to  myself  for  a  moment  that  this 
was  just  the  thing  for  my  boasted  demonstration ; 
but  DO  philosophy  could  keep^the  deck  under  such 
circumstances;  and  when  my  friend  and  I  had 
gathered  ourselves  up,  we  made  the  beat  of  our  way 
^-aod  it  was  no  easy  task — to  the  cabin,  and  crept 
iirto  oar  berths.  As  I  lay  there  in  comparative 
ooziness,  my  thoughts  reverted  to  that  bundle  of 
life,  composed  in  all  probability  of  deck  passengers, 
exposed  to  the  cold  night- wind  and  the  drenching 
spray ;  but  I  soon  fell  asleep,  my  sympathy  merg^ 
iog  as  my  faculties  became  more  dim  in  a  grateful 
sense  of  personal  comfort. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  the  wind  moderated, 
testifying  to  the  weather-wisdom  of  our  captain ; 
and  my  friend  and  I  getting  up  betimes,  met  once 
more  upon  the  deck.  The  bundle  of  life  was  still 
there,  just  without  the  sacred  line  which  deck  and 
Meerage  passengers  must  not  cross;  and  we  saw 
tbat  it  was  composed  of  human  figures,  hoddled 
together  without  distinction,  under  coarse  and  tal- 
tered  cloaks. 

"  These  persons,"  said  1  dictatoriafly,  pointing 
to  them  with  my  cane,  "  have  a  story,  and  a  strange 
one ;  and  by  and  by  we  shall  get  at  it." 

"  The  common  story  of  the  poor,"  replied  my 
ttend ;  •»  a  story  of  harrlship,  perhaps  of  hunget ; 
bit  why  don't  they  wake  upl" 

Thi'i  qtiestion  seemed  to  have  occurred  to  some 
of  the  other  passengers,  and  all  looked  with  a  sort 
ff  languid  curiosity,  as  they  passed,  at  the  breath- 
ing bundle  of  rags.  Af^er  a  time,  some  motion 
^  observed  beneath  the  uttered  cloaks,  and  at 
N|ttgth  a  head  emerged  from  their  folds;  a  head 
that  might  have  been  either  a  woman's  or  a  little 
girPs,  so  old  it  was  in  expression,  and  so  yonng  in 
von  and  softness.    It  was  a  little  girl's,  as  was 
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proved  by  the  shoulders  that  followed — thin,  slight, 
childish ;  but  so  intelligent  was  the  look  she  cast 
around,  so  full  of  care  and  anxiety,  that  she 
seemed  to  have  the  burthen  of  a  whole  family  on 
her  back.  Afler  ascertaining  by  that  look,  as  it 
seemed,  what  her  present  position  was,  and  bo- 
stowing  a  slight,  sweeping  glance  upon  the  by- 
standers, the  ship,  and  the  gloomy  sky,  she  with- 
drew her  thoughts  from  these  extraneous  matters, 
and  with  a  gentle  hand,  and  some  whispered  words, 
extracted  from  his  bed  of  rs^s,  a  small,  pale,  little 
boy.  The  boy  woke  up  in  a  sort  of  fright,  but  the 
moment  his  eyes  rested  on  his  sister's  face — for 
she  was  his  sister,  that  was  clear — he  was  calm  and 
satisfied.  No  smiles  were  exchanged,  such  as 
might  have  befitted  their  age ;  no  remark  on  the 
novel  circumstances  of  their  situation.  The  boy 
looked  at  nothing  but  the  girl ;  and  the  girl 
smoothed  his  hair  with  her  fingers,  arranged  his 
threadbare  dress,  and  breathing  on  his  hands,  pol- 
ished them  with  her  sleeve.  This  girl  though 
bearing  the  marks  of  premature  age,  could  not  in 
reality  have  been  more  than  eleven,  and  the  boy 
was  probably  four  years  younger. 

A  larger  figure  was  still  invisible,  except  in  the 
indefinite  outline  of  the  cloak,  and  my  friend  and  I 
indulged  in  some  whispered  speculations  as  to  wha 
it  might  turn  out. 

*'  The  elder  sister  doubtless,"  said  he  with  one 
of  his  cold  smiles;  **a  pretty  and  disconsolate 
young  woman,  the  heroine  of  your  intended  ro- 
mance, and  the  winner  of  my  bottle  of  wine !" 

**  Have  patience,"  said  I,  **  have  patience  ;"  but 
I  had  not  much  myself.  I  wished  the  young 
woman  would  awake,  and  I  earnestly  hoped — 1 
confess  the  ^t — that  she  might  prove  to  be  as 
pretty  as  I  was  sure  she  was  disconsolate.  You 
may  suppose,  therefore,  that  it  was  with  some 
anxiety  I  at  length  saw  the  cloak  stir,  end  with 
some  surprise  I  beheld  emerge  from  it  one  of  the 
most  ordinary  and  commonplace  of  all  the  daughters 
of  Eve.  She  was  obviously  the  n>other  of  the  two 
children,  but  although  endowed  with  all  her  natural 
faculties,  quite  as  helpless  and  dependent  as  the. 
little  boy.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  the  little  girf,. 
who  kissed  it  afifectionately  in  the  dutiful  morning 
fiishion  of  Fatherland ;  and  then  dropping  with  that 
action  the  manner  of  the  child,  resumed,  as  if  from 
habit,  the  authority  and  duties  of  the  parent,  ^e  • 
arranged  her  mother^s  hair  and  dress  as  she  md 
done  those  of  her  brother,  dictated  to  hex  the  plaoe '. 
and  posture  in  which  she  was  to  sit,  and  passed  at 
full  half  hour — ^I  cannot  now  tell  how — in  quiet  but  ^ 
incessant  activity. 

Time  passed  on;  the  other  passengers  had  att 
breakfasted ;  but  no  one  had  seen  the  solitary 
family  eat.  Two  •  r  three  of  us  remarked  the  cir- 
cumstance to  each  other,  and  suggested  the  propri- 
ety of  our  doing  something.  Sxii  what  to^o  was 
the  question,  for  although  poor,  they  were  obvi- 
I  ously  not  beggars.  I  at  length  ventured  to  ofier  a 
I  biscuit  to  the  little  boy.  He  looked  at  it,  and  then 
at  his  sister,  but  did  not  stir.  The  p]*oceedine., 
apparently,  was  contrary  to  their  notions  of  ett- 
I  quette ;  and  I  presented  the  biscuit  .to-  the  mother 
**  for  her  little  son."  She  took  it  mechanically-— 
indifferently — as  if  it  was  a  thing  she  had  no 
concern  in,  and  handed  it  to  the  girl.  The  little 
girl  bowed  gravely,  muttered  some  words  in  Ger- 
man, apparently  of*^ thanks,  and  dividing  the  biscuit . 
among  tnem,  in  three  unequal  portions,  of  which  i 
she  kept  the  smallest  to  herself>  they  all  began  ttt.- 
eat  with  some  eagerness.  ^^  , 
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"  Hunger !"  said  my  friend — "  I  told  you ;  noth- 
ing else.'* 

'*  We  shall  see  ;"  hut  I  could  not  think  of  my 
theoiy  just  then.  The  family,  it  appeared,  were 
Starring;  they  had  undertaken  the  little  voyage 
without  preparation  of  any  kind  in  food,  extra 
clothing,  or  money ;  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
they  sat  calmly,  quietly,  without  uttering  a  single 
eomplaint.  In  a  few  minutes  a  more  substantial 
breakfast  was  before  them ;  and  it  was  amusing  to 
kee  the  coolness  with  which  the  little  girl  commo- 
dore accepted  the  providential  windfall,  as  if  it  had 
been  something  she  expected,  although  ignorant  of 
the  quarter  whence  it  should  come,  and  the  busi- 
ness-like gravity  with  which  she  proceeded  to 
iirrange  it  on  their  joint  laps,  and  distribute  the 
shares.  Nothing  escaped  her ;  her  sharp  look  was 
on  every  detail ;  if  a  fold  of  her  mother's  cloak  was 
but  of  order,  she  stopped  her  till  she  had  set  it 
right ;  and  when  her  brother  coughed  as  he  swal- 
lowed some  tea,  she  raised  bis  face,  and  patted  him 
on  the  back.  I  admired  that  little  creature  with 
her  wan  face,  and  quick  eyes,  and  thin  fragile 
shoulders ;  but  she  had  no  attention  to  bestow  on 
iny  one  but  the  family  committed  to  her  charge. 

'*  This  is  comical,"  said  my  friend  ;  **  I  wonder 
what  they  are.  But  they  have  done  breakfast ;  see 
how  carefully  the  little  girl  puts  away  the  frag- 
ments !•  Let  us  now  ask  them  for  what  you  call 
their  *  story,'  and  get  them  to  relate  the  romantic 
circumstances  which  have  induced  them  to  emigrate 
to  London,  to  join  some  of  their  relatives  in  the 
business  of  selling  matches  or  grinding  organs  !" 

We  first  tried  the  mother,  hut  she,  in  addition 
to  being  of  a  singularly  taciturn,  indifferent  disposi- 
tion, spoke  nothing  but  Grcrmau.  The  little  boy 
answered  only  with  a  negative  or  affirmative.  The 
commodore  of  the  party,  however,  knew  some 
words  of  French,  and  some  of  English,  and  we 
were  able  to  understand  what  she  told  us  with  no 
more  difficulty  than  arose  from  the  oddity  of  the 
eircumstances.  The  following  is  the  dialogue  that 
took  place  between  us,  with  her  polyglott  part 
translated  into  common  English. 

*•  Where  are  you  from,  my  little  lass?" 

"  Is  it  me,  sir?    Oh,  I  am  from  New  York." 

"From  New  York!  What  were  you  doing 
•  there?" 

ll*  Keeping  my  ftther's  room,  sir ;  he  is  a  jonr^ 
I  Bey  man." 

**  And  what  brings  you  to  Europe?" 

"  My  father  sent  me  to  bring  over  mother." 

"SentyoM/" 

**  Yes,  sir ;  and  because  my  brother  could  not  be 
rQefl  in  the  room  all  day  when  my  father  was  out  at 
^ork,  I  took  him  with  me." 

**  What;  and  you  two  little  Children  crossed  the 
«ocean  to  fetch  your  mother?" 

**  Oh  that  is  nothing ;  the  ship  brought  us — we 
4did  not  come.  It  was  worse  when  we  landed  in 
Xiondon  ;  for  there  were  so  manv  people  there,  and 
4K>  many  houses,  it  was  just  as  if'^we  had  to  find  our 
•way,  without  a  ship,  through  the  waves  of  the 
<ea." 

"  And  what  were  yon  to  do  in  London  ?" 

^'  I  was  to  go  to  a  countryman  of  ours,  who 
moM  find  me  a  passage  to  France.  But  nobody 
•we  met  in  the  street  knew  him,  and  nobody  could 
.fonderstand  what  place  it  was  I  asked  for :  and  if 
^we^had  not  met  a  little  German  boy  with  an  organ, 
^  do  not  know  what  we  should  have  done.  But 
•somebody  always  comes  in  time— God  sends  him. 
•(Father  told  ns  tbal^'* 


*'  And  the  little  German  boy  took  y<m  to  yovr 
countryman  ?" 

**  Yes,  and  more  than  that !  He  bought  boim 
bread  with  a  penny  as  we  went  along,  and  we  all 
sat  down  on  a  step  and  ate  it."  Here  my  fnond 
suddenly  used  his  handkerchief,  and  coughed  vi^ 
orously ;  but  the  young  girl  went  on  without 
minding  the  interruption. 

**  Our  countryman  gave  us  a  whole  handful  of 
copper  money,  and  a  paper  to  the  captain  of  the 
ship.  It  was  late  before  we  got  there,  and  w« 
were  so  tired  that  I  could  hardly  get  my  brother 
along.  But  the  eapuin  was  so  good  as  to  let  in 
sleep  on  the  deck." 

"  Your  nether  was  in  Germany.  Uow  did  yoo 
get  to  her  9 

"  Oh,  we  walked — ^bot  not  always.  Sometimes 
we  got  a  cast  in  a  wagon ;  and  when  we  were  very 
hungry,  and  would  not  lay  out  our  money,  we  wero 
always  sure  to  get  something  given  us  to  eat." 

••  Then  you  had  money?" 

**  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure !"  and  the  little  girl  gave  i 
cunning  twinkle  of  her  eye.  *'  We  could  not  get 
mother  away,  you  know,  without  money — could 
we,  mother?"  patting  her  on  the  back  like  ons 
fondling  a  child. 

Such  was  the  story  of  the  little  oommodore— « 
story  which  was  listened  to  not  only  by  my  friend 
and  myself,  but  by  at  least  a  score  of  other  persons, 
some  of  whom  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  see  it 
here  reproduced.*  A  collection  was  made  ^r  the 
travellers,  whose  boasted  funds  had  been  exhausted 
at  Boulogne  ;  but  what  became  of  them  afterwards 
I  never  knew.  When  we  reached  London,  I  saw 
them  walk  up  the  landing-nlace — wholly  unencum- 
bered with  baggage,  poor  things ! — the  mother  and 
the  little  boy  clinging  on  either  side  to  the  commo- 
dore ;  and  so,  like  the  shadowy  figures  in  iht 
**  Pilgrim's  Progresay"  **  they  passed  on  their  way, 
and  1  saw  them  no  more." 

For  my  own  part,  my  theory  had  gone  much 
further  than  I  bad  thought  of  carrying  it.  My 
friend  himself  was  not  more  surprised  than  I  by  the 
story  of  the  little  girl ;  and,  like  the  Witch  of 
Endor,  when  her  pretended  incantations  were 
answered  by  the  actual  apparition  of  the  prophet,  I 
was  stupefied  by  my  own  success. 


From  PraMf't  MhgasiiM. 

AN  TNEDITED   LETTER   OF   EDWARD   GIBBON.f 

Thk  following  is  an  inedited  letter  of  the  eele- 
brated  author  of  The  DecHne  and  Fall  of  the  Romtm 
Empirt,  It  is  addressed  to  his  friend  M.  D'Eyver- 
dun,  (who  was  at  that  time  at  Leipsig,)  and  has 
lately  been  found  aoMing  a  mass  of  papers  in  ths 
house  which  M.  D'Eyverdun  possessed  at  Lao- 
sanoe,  and  where  Mr.  Gibbon  resided  several  years. 

London,  May  7ib,  1776. 
To  M.  D'Eyverdun,  at  Leipsig : 

My  long  silence  towards  you  has  been  oocasioaed 
(if  1  have  properly  analysed  what  has  lately  passed 
in  my  mind)  by  different  reaaoas.  During  tbs 
summer  there  was  indolence  and  proerastinatioa ; 
aince  the  opening  of  Parliament  the  necessity  of 
finishing  my  book,  and  at  the  same  time  of  sQbdiiin| 
America.  I  have  been  involved  in  a  multitude  of 
public,  private,  and  literary  business,  such  as  I  had 

*  The  writer  Is  is  earoett ;  thb  U  a  true  story.— E». 
t  Poaod  amonnt  the  pspers  of  the  late  H.  £vaBS 
Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Unarterhouse  Squre.  t 
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gMf  er  ctperienced  in  the  whole  oourse  of  my  life. 
The  materiats  of  my  correspondence  have  gradu- 
ally accumulated,  and,  despairing  of  being  able  to 
lay  anything,  I  have  wisely"  finished  by  saying 
Botbing.  Meantime  it  is  not  necessary  to  inform 
my  dear  reader  that  I  lo?e  him  just  as  much  as  if  I 
had  written  to  him  every  week. 

Where,  then,  shall  I  begin  this  letter?  Can 
this  question  be  put  to  a  man  who  h^  just  pub- 
lished hit  book!  I  shall  speak  of  myself,  and  I 
shall  enjoy  the  pleasure  which  renders  the  conver- 
sation of  friends  so  delightful — the  pleasure  of  talk- 
ing of  one*s  self  with  somebody  who  will  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject.  It  is  true  I  should  sfreatly 
prefer  conversing  with  you,  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  in  my  library,  where  I  could,  without 
blushing,  make  to  you  all  the  confessions  which  my 
vanity  might  prompt.  But  at  this  lamentable  dis- 
tance from  London  to  Leipsig  we  cannot  do  with- 
out a  confidant,  and  the  paper  might  one  day  dis- 
close the  little  secrets  which  I  am  obliged  to  confide 
to  you.  * 

You  know  that  the  first  volume  of  The  Bistory 
pf  the  Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Raman  Empire  has 
bad  the  most  complete  success,  and  the  most  flat- 
tering to  the  author.  But  I  must  take  up  the  mat- 
ter a  little  further  back.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  recollect  thatlhad  agreed  with  my  bookseller  for 
an  edition  of  500  copies.  This  was  a  very  moder- 
ate number  ;  but  I  wished  to  learn  the  taste  of  the 
public,  and  to  reserve  to  myself  the  opportunity  of 
so(»n  making,  in  a  second  edition,  all  the  changes 
which  the  observations  of  critics  and  my  own  re- 
fiections  might  suggest.  We  had  come,  perhaps, 
to  the  twenty-fifth  wieet,  when  my  publisher  and 
my  printer,  men  of  sense  and  taste,  began  to  {^r- 
ceive  that  the  work  in  question  might  be  worth 
something,  and  that  the  said  500  copies  would  not 
suffice  for  the  demands  of  the  British  readers. 
They  stated  their  reasons  to  roe,  and  very  humbly, 
but  very  earnestly,  beffged  me  to  permit  500  more 
to  be  printed.  I  yielded  to  their  entreaties,  not, 
however,  without  fearing  that  the  younger  brothers 
of  my  numerous  family  might  be  condemned  to  an 
inglorious  old  age,  in  the  obscurity  of  some  ware- 
house. Meantime  the  printing  went  on ;  and,  in 
Jpite  uf  paternal  afifection,  I  sometimes  cursed  the 
atteotioo  which  1  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  educa- 
tion of  my  children,  to  cure  them  of  the  little 
defects  which  the  negligence  of  their  preceptors 
had  suflfered  to  pass  without  correcting  them. 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  February,  I  saw  the 
decisive  hour  arrive,  and  I  own  to  you  that  it  was 
not  without  some  sort  of  uneasiness.  1  knew  that 
ny  book  was  good,  but  I  would  have  had  it  excel- 
lent ;  I  could  not  rely  on  my  own  judgment,  and  I 
feared  that  of  the  public — that  tyraut  who  ofleo 
destroys  in  an  instant  the  fruit  of  ten  years'  labor. 
At  length,  on  the  LOth  of  February,  I  gave  myself 
to  the  univeise,  and  the  universe — that  is  to  say,  a 
•mall  number  of  English  readers — received  me 
with  open  arms.  In  a  fortnight  the  whole  edition 
was  so  completely  exhausted  that  not  a  single  copy 
was  lefL  Mr.  Oadell  (my  publisher)  proposed  to 
me  to  publish  a  second  edition  of  1000  copies,  and 
ia  a  few  days  he  saw  reason  to  beg  me  to  allow 
him  to  puint  1600  oopies.  It  will  appear  at  the 
beginnii^  of  next  month ;  and  he  already  ventures 
to  promise  me  that  it  will  be  sold  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  that  he  shall  be  obliged  to  impor- 
tone  me  a  third  time.  The  volume — a  handsome 
qoarto— costB  a  guinea  in  bf  ards ;  it  has  sold,  as 


my  publisher  expresses  it,  like  a  sixpenny  pai»> 
phlet  on  the  affiiirs  of  the  day. 

I  have  hitherto  contented  myself  with  stating  thtt 
fact,  which  is  the  least  equivocal  testimony  ill 
fevor  of  the  History.  It  is  said  that  a  horse  alone 
does  not  flatter  kings  when  they  think  fit  to  mount 
him ;  might  we  not  add,  that  the  bookseller  is  the 
only  person  who  does  not  flatter  authors  when  they 
take  It  into  their  heads  to  appear  in  print  t  But 
you  conceive  that  from  a  small  numoer  of  eager 
readers  one  alwajra  finds  means  to  catch  praises. 
and  for  my  part,  I  own  to  you  that  I  am  very  fhha 
of  these  praises;  those  of  women  of  rank,  espeo- 
ially  when  they  are  young  and  handsome,  though 
not  of  the  ffreatest  weight,  amuse  me  infinitely* 
I  have  had  Uie  good  fortune  to  please  some  of  these 
persons,  and  the  ancient  History  of  your  learned 
friend  has  succeeded  with  them  like  a  fashionable 
novel.  Now  hear  what  Robertson  says  in  a  letter 
which  was  not  designed  to  fall  into  my  hands : — 

I  hsYS  read  (says  he)  Mr.  CKbbon's  .Rtttory  wit^ 
great  atteation,  and  with  singuUr  pleasure,  it  is  a 
work  of  grvat  merit.  We  find  in  it  that  sagacity  off 
research,  without  whioh  an  author  does  not  merit  the 
name  of  an  Mstorioo.  His  narrative  is  clear  and  iiw 
teresting ;  his  style  is  elei^t  and  vigorous,  some- 
times rather  too  labored,  and,  perhaps,  studied  :  baft 
these  defects  are  amply  compensated  by  the  beaut/ 
of  the  language,  and  sometimes  by  a  rare  ielicitj  oC 
expression. 

Now  listen  attentively  to  poor  David  Hume  :— 

Alter  having  read  with  impatience  and  avidly  thft 
first  volume  of  your  HiUary,  I  feel  the  same  imp». 
tienoe  to  thank  you  for  your  interesting  present ;  and 
to  express  to  you  the  satisfiiotion  which  this  produe- 
tion  has  afforded  me,  under  the  several  points  of  view« 
of  the  dignity  of  the  style,  the  extent  of  your  re- 
searches, the  profound  manner  in  which  the  subjeoi 
is  treated.  This  work  is  entitled  to  the  highest  esteem. 
You  will  feel  pleasure,  as  I  do  myself,  nrom  hearing 
that  all  tiie  men  of  letters  in  this  city  (Edinburgh) 
agree  in  admiring  your  work,  and  in  desiring  the 
continuation  of  it. 

Do  you  know,  too,  that  the  Tacitus  and  Livy  of 
Scotland  have  heen  useful  to  me  in  more  ways  tbao 
onet  Our  good  Eni^lish  folk  had  long  lamented 
the  superiority  which  these  historians  had  acquired; 
and  as  national  prejudices  are  kept  up  at  a  small 
expense,  they  have  eagerly  raised  their  unworthy 
countryman  by  their  acclamations  to  a  level  with 
these  great  men.  Besides,  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  avoid  the  shoal  which  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous in  this  country.  A  historian  is  always  to  a 
certain  degree  a  political  character,  and  every 
reader  according  to  his  private  opinion  Beeks  in  the 
most  remote  ages  the  sentiments  of  the  historiaa 
upon  kings  and  governments.  A  minister,  who 
is  a  great  friend  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
has  complimented  me  on  my  having  every wheie 
professed  the  soundest  doctrines. 

Mr.  Walpole  on  the  other  hand,  and  my  Loid 
Camden,  both  partisans  of  liberty,  and  even  of  a 
republic,  are  petftuaded  that  I  am  not  far  Irom  their 
ideas.  This  is  a  proof,  at  least,  that  I  have  ob- 
served a  fair  neutrality. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  and 
inspect  the  means  which  Heaven  has  thought  fit  to 
employ  to  humble  my  pride.  Would  you  think, 
my  dear  sir,  that  injustice  has  been  carried  so  fer 
as  to  attack  the  purity  of  my  faith  ?  The  cry  ^ 
the  bishops^ami  of  a  gteat  number  of  ladieooquaUy 
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respectable  for  their  age  and  undei»tindiiig^  has 
been  raised  against  me.  It  has  been  maintained, 
that  the  last  two  ehapters  of  my  pretended  History 
are  only  a  satire  on  the  Christian  religion — a  satire 
the  more  dangerous  as  it  is  concealed  under  a  veil 
of  moderation  and  impartiality ;  and  that  the  emis- 
sary of  Satan,  aAer  having  lone  amused  his  read- 
era  with  a  very  agreeable  tale,  insensibly  leads 
them  into  the  io&mal  snare.  You  perceive  all  the 
horror  of  this  accusation,  and  will  easily  under- 
stand that  I  shall  oppose  only  a  respectful  silence 
•tq  the  clamors  of  my  enemies. 

And  the  Translation  ?  Will  yon  soon  cause  me 
to  be  read  and  burnt  in  the  rest  of  Europe  t  After 
a  short  suspension,  the  reasons  for  which  it  is  use- 
less to  detail,  I  recommenced  sending  the  sheets  as 
they  issued  from  the  press.  Thev  went  regularly 
by  way  of  Gottingen,  where  M.  Sprengel  has, 
doubtless,  taken  care  to  forward  them  to  you ;  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  English  original  must  have 
been  long  since  in  your  hands.  What  use  have 
you  made  of  it  I  Is  the  translation  finished? 
When  and  where  do  you  intend  it  shall  appear?  I 
cannot  help  fearing  accidents  that  may  have  hap- 
pened by  the  way,  and  still  more  apprehending 
your  indolence  or  forgetfulnen ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  I  have  learnt  from  several  quarters  that  jpou  are 
engaged  in  the  translation  of  some  G^erroan  work. 
Notwithstanding  my  silence,  ^ou  might  have  in- 
formed me  of  Uie  state  of  things ;  at  all  events, 
you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose,  for  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul,  who  is  quite  delighted  with  my  work, 
has  signified  to  Mr.  Walpole  his  intentions  to  have 
it  translated  as  soon  as  possible.  I  believe  I  have 
put  a  stop  to  this  design,  by  assuring  him  that  your 
tiunslation  was  in  the  press  at  Leipsig ;  but  we 
cannot  long  answer  for  events,  and  it  would  be 
eaually  unpleasant  to  be  anticipated  by  a  6e/  esvrit 
of  Paris,  or  by  a  manoeuvre  of  an  Amsterdam 
bookseller. 

This  is  a  pretty  decent  letter ;  I  know,  however, 
that  you  ought  not  to  five  me  credit  for  it,  because 
it  is  all  about  myself  I  have  a  thousand  other 
things  to  tell  you,  and  as  many  questions  to  ask 
jou.  Depend  on  another  letter  in  a  week.  Fear 
'nothing,  I  swear  by  holy  friendship ;  and  my  oath 
will  not  remain  without  effect. 

Ever  yours, 

Ed.  Gibbon. 


From  tht  EclacUc  Raview. 
Wuthering  Heighls  and  Agnes  Grey,  By  Ellis 
and  Acton  B v«l.  A  Nno  Edition ;  with  a  Bio- 
graphical  Notice  of  the  Authors,  a  Selection  Jirom 
their  Literary  Remains^  and  a  Preface,  By 
CuRRCR  Bell.  Pp.  604.  London :  Smith,  El- 
der, and  Co. 

Wb  purpose  dealing  rather  with  the  Biographical 
Notice  prefixed  to  this  volume-,  than  with  the  two 
works  which  it  contains.  There  are  various  rea- 
sons for  this.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  former 
interests  us  deeply,  which  the  latter  do  not ;  and 
^at  the  present  is  its  first  appearance,  whereas  the 
Fictions  it  prefaces  are  already  seraewhat  known 
to  the  pablic.  Not  that  we  shall  wholly  omit  to 
Mcord  our  judgment,  more  particularly  on  '*  Wuth- 
ering Heights  ;*'  but  our  special  buMness  is  with 
the  *'  Notice*'  now  sapplied  by  Currer,  rather  than 
ii>ith  the  productions  of  Ellis  and  Aeton  Bell.  Our 
readera  are,  doubtless,  aware  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  raised  respecting  die  authonhip  of  **  Jane 
Eyre"  and  '<  Shirley,"  with  that  of  their  predeoea- 
sorsiepriBted  in  the  yolimieottoiii  table.   Whether 


these  works  were  the  productions  of  a  gentleman  ot 
a  lady,  and  whether  their  authonhip  was  single  or 
threefold,  have  been  mooted  with  considerable  in* 
terest  in  some  literary  circles,  and  have  sometimes 
been  pronounced  on  with  a  dogmatism  which  would 
have  been  amusing,  had  it  not  indicated  a  sad  lack 
of  modesty  and  intelligence.  Though  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  works  is  strongly  favorable  to  the 
hypoth^is  of  a  female  authorship,  there  is,  never- 
theless, a  certain  masculine  air  about  th^r  style,  a 
repudiation  of  conventionalisms,  and  a  bold,  nervous, 
cast  of  thought  and  action,  which  suggests  the  pres- 
ence of  the  other  sex.  Slight  inaccuracies  in  some 
mattera  of  female  dress  are,  moreover,  alleged  in 
proof  of  their  being  the  production  of  a  masculine 
pen.  . 

These  considerations,  however,  avail  little  against 
the  general  complexion  and  air  of  the  works  in 
question.  It  appeara  to  us  impossible  to  read  them 
without  feeling  that  their  excellencies  and  faults, 
their  instinctive  attachments  and  occasional  exag- 
gerations, the  depth  of  their  tendfrness  and  their 
want  of  practical  iudgment,  all  betoken  the  author- 
ship of  a  lady.  In  their  perusal,  we  are  in  the 
company  of  an  intelligent,  free-spoken,  and  hearty 
woman,  who  feels  deeply,  can  describe  with  power, 
has  seen  some  of  the  rougher  sides  of  life,  and, 
though  capable  of  strong  affection,  is  probably 
wanting  in  the  **  sweet  aiiractive  grace"  which 
Milton  so  beautifully  ascribes  to  Eve. 

As  to  the  other  point  which  had  been  mooted,  it 
is  marvellous)  we  confess,  that  a  doubt  should  ever 
have  existed.  That  either  of  the  works  now  before 
us  should  be  attributed  to  the  same  writer  as  '*  Jane 
Eyre"  and  '*  Shirley,"  is  one  of  the  strangest 
blunders  of  criticism  with  which  we  ever  met.  It 
is  true  there  is  talent  in  them,  and  that,  too,  of  an 
order — we  refer  more  particularly  to  "  Wuthering 
Heights" — similar  in  its  general  character  to  what 
those  works  display.  Yet  the  points  of  distinction 
are  numerous,  and  of  a  character  which  ought  to 
have  precluded  doubt.  But  we  may  now  dispense 
with  conjecture,  for  one  of  the  sisterhood  has  kindly 
withdrawn  the  curtain,  and  invited  us  to  look  upon 
the  terra  incognita  about  which  we  have  been  con- 
tending. The  revelation  is  deeply,  yet  painfully, 
interesthig.  The  scene  we  behold ,  though  partially 
illumined,  is  shaded  bv  some  deep  clouds.  We 
hear  sighs  and  groans,  Ioo4[  upon  faded  forms  and 
weeping  eyes,  and  turn  from  the  spectacle  with  a 
painful  conviction  that  sorrow,  in  some  form  or 
other,  is  the  heritage  of  man.  Well,  be  it  so.  The 
mystery  of  life  wilt  soon  be  disclosed,  and  vre  shall 
then  see  the  intimate  connection  that  subsiats  be- 
tween the  afilictions  of  this  world  and  the  higher 
and  nobler  interests  of  the  human  soul. 

About  five  years  since,  Currer  Bell  and  her  two 
sisters — for  we  doubt  not  that  Currer  is  a  lady, 
though  she  does  not  plainly  say  so-— after  a  long 
separation  were  reunited  at  home.  They  resided 
in  a  remote  northern  district,  and  were  entirely 
dependent  on  each  other  and  on  books  '*  for  the  en- 
joyments and  occupations  of  life."  In  the  aotunm 
of  1845,  a  volume  of  poetry  in  the  handwriting  of 
one  of  the  sisters  was  accidentally  discovered,  wluch, 
being  approved,  Cerrer  Bell  informs  os,  **My 
younger  sister  quietly  produced  some  of  her  own 
compositions,  intimating  that  since  Emily^s  bed 
given  me  pleasure,  I  might  like  to  look  at  here.  I 
could  not  but  be  a  partial  jud^,  yet  I  thought  that 
these  verses  too  had  a  aweet,  aineere  pathoe  of  their 
own."  What  followed  will  be  beet  lold  in  the 
writer's  own  woide : 
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We  luid  very  earlj  cherished  the  dream  of  one  day 
becozmng  aathors.  This  dream,  ne'^^er  relinqaished 
even  when  distance  divided  and  absorbing  tasks  occa- 
pied  ns,  now  suddenly  acquired  strength  and  consist- 
ency ;  it  took  the  character  of  a  resolve.  We  agreed 
to  arrange  a  small  sdection  of  our  poems,  and,  if 
poesible,  get  them  printed.  A  verse  to  personal  pub- 
Uoity,  we  veiled  our  own  names  under  those  of  Currer, 
£llis,  and  Acton  Bell ;  the  ambiguons  choice  being 
dictated  by  a  sort  of  conscientious  scruple  at  aAiuming 
Christian  names  positively  masculine,  while  we  did  not 
like  to  declare  ourselves  women,  because — without  at 
that  time  suspecting  that  our  mode  of  writing  and 
thinking  was  not  what  is  called  **  feminine" — we  had 
a  vague  impression  tiiat  authoresses  are  liable  te  be 
looked  on  with  prejudice  ;  we  had  noticed  how  critics 
sometimes  use  for  their  chastisement  the  weapon  of 
personality,  and  for  their  reward,  a  flattery  which  is 
not  true  praise. 

The  bringing  out  of  our  little  book  was  hard  work. 
As  was  to  hb  expected,  neither  we  nor  our  poems  were 
at  til  wanted  ;  but  for  this  we  had  been  prepared  at 
the  ontaei ;  though  inexperienced  ourselves,  we  had 
read  the  experience  of  others.  The  great  puzzle  lay 
in  the  difficulty  of  getting  answers  of  any  kind  from 
the  publishers  to  whom  we  applied.  Being  greatly 
harassed  by  this  obstacle,  I  ventured  to  apply  to  the 
Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  for  a  word  of  advice; 
they  may  have  forgotten  the  circumstance,  but  /  have 
not,  for  fh>m  them  I  received  a  brief  and  business-like, 
but  civil  and  sensible  reply,  on  which  we  acted,  and 
at  last  made  a  way. 

The  book  was  printed  ;  it  is  searoely  known,  and  all 
of  it  that  merits  to  be  known  are  the  poems  of  Ellis 
BelL  The  fixed  conviction  I  held,  and  hold,  of  the 
worth  of  these  poems,  has  not,  indeed,  received  the 
eonfirmation  of  much  &vorable  criticism  ;  but  I  must 
retain  it  notwithstanding. — ^P.  iz. 

This  is  perfectly  natural,  and  we  do  not  find 
hn]i  with  it.  Authors  profess  vast  deference  to 
critics  and  the  public,  yet  contrive  to  retain  a  good 
opinion  of  their  own  productions,  though  the  former 
may  condemn,  and  the  latter  neglect,  them.  The 
ill-euocess  of  the  sisters  did  not  consequently  crush 
hope.  Their  effort  to  succeed  had  aroused  faculties 
of  which  they  were  previously  unconscious,  and 
the  mere  exercise  of  these  faculties  ministered  de- 
light infinitely  superior  to  the  frivolous  and  evanes- 
cent enjoyments  of  the  gay.  They  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  persevere,  and  each  set  vigorously  to  work 
at  the  production  of  a  prose  tale.  Ellis  JSell  wrote 
"  WutheringHeighU,^'  Acton  Bell"  AgnesGrey," 
aod  Currer  a  narrative,  the  title  of  which  is  not 
given.  These  manuscripts  were  offered  to  various 
•publiahers,  but  their  usual  fate  was  **  an  ignomini- 
ous and  abrupt  dismissal . "  Still  the  sisters  perse- 
veredf  and  the  issue  is  thus  narrated : — 

At  last  **  Wuthering  Heights"  and  "  Agnes  Grey" 
were  accepted  on  terms  somewhat  impoverishing  to 
the  two  aathors ;  Currer  Bell's  book  found  acceptance 
nowhere,  nor  any  acknowledgment  of  merit,  so  that 
something  like  the  chill  of  despair  bc^an  to  invade  his 
heart  Ka  a  forlorn  hope,  he  tried  one  publishing 
hoose  more — ^Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder.  Ere  lone,  in 
a  much  shorter  space  than  that  on  which  experience 
had  taught  him  to  caloalate— there  came  a  letter, 
which  he  opened  in  the  dreary  ocpectation  of  folding 
two  hard,  hopeless  lines,  intimating  that  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Elder  were  not  disposed  to  pabUsh  the  MS.,  and, 
instead,  he  took  out  of  the  envelope  a  letter  of  two 
pa«:es.  He  read  it  tremblMg.  It  declined,  indeed,  to 
pitolish  that  tale^J^r  business  reasons,  but  it  discussed 
Its  merits  and  demerits  so  courteously ,90  considerately, 
in  a  spirit  so  rational,  with  a  discrimination  so  en- 
lightened, that  this  very  refiisal  cheered  the  author 


better  than  a  vulgarly-expressed  acce|)tance  would 
have  done.  It  was  added,  that  a  work  in  three  vol- 
umes would  meet  with  careful  attention. 

I  was  then  just  completing  **  Jane  Eyre,"  at  which 
I  had  been  working  while  Uie  one  volume  tale  watf 
pbdding  its  weary  round  in  London  ;  in  three  weeks 
I  sent  it  off ;  firiendly  and  skilful  hands  took  it  in. 
This  was  in  the  commencement  of  September,  1847 ; 
it  came  out  before  the  close  of  October  following, 
while  "Wuthering  Heights"  and  "Agnes  Grey,** 
my  sisters*  works,  which  had  already  been  in  the 
press  for  months,  still  lingered  under  a  different 
management — Pp.  10,  11. 

"  Jane  Eyre"  was  instantaneously  popular ;  but 
not  so  the  productions  of  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell.  We 
are  not  surprised  at  this.  The  fact  is  easily  solved. 
A  single  perusal  of  the  three  will  explain  the 
mystery.  The  successful  work  was  attractive  as 
well  as  talented,  while  "  Wuthering  Heights" — 
we  know  little  of  "  Agnes  Grey" — is  one  of  the 
most  repellent  books  we  ever  read.  With  all  its  tal- 
ent— aod  it  has  much — we  cannot  imagine  its  being 
read  through  from  any£ucination  in  5ie  tale  itself. 
The  powers  it  displays  are  not  only  premature,  but 
are  misdirected.  The  characters  sketched  are,  for 
the  most  part,  dark  and  loathsome,  while  a  gloomy 
and  sombre  air  rests  on  the  whole  scene,  wbieh 
renders  it  anything  but  pleasing.  But  to  our  nar- 
rative. ^  Neither  Ellis  nor  Acton  allowed  herself^ 
for  one  moment,  to  sink  ander  want  of  encourage- 
ment; energy  nerved  the  one,  and  endurance 
upheld  the  other.  They  resolved  on  another  trial 
— Hope  and  the  sense  of  power  were  yet  strooff 
within  them."  But  a  foarful  change  was  at  hand. 
Their  domestic  circle  was  obtruded  on  by  ose 
whose  might  they  could  not  resist  In  the  midst 
of  labor  their  strength  failed  tl^m : — 

My  sister  Emily,  (says  Currer  Bell,)  first  declined. 
The  details  of  her  illness  are  deep-branded  in  my 
memory,  but  to  dwell  on  them,  either  in  thought  or 
narrative,  is  not  in  my  power.  Never  in  aU  her  lifo 
had  she  lingered  over  any  task  that  lay  before  her, 
and  she  did  not  finger  now.  She  sank  rapidly.  She 
made  haste  to  leave  us.  Tet,  while  physically  she 
perished,  mentally  she  grew  stronger  than  we  had 
yet  known.  Day  by  day,  when  I  saw  with  what  a 
front  she  met  suflfering,  I  looked  on  her  with  an  anguish 
of  wonder  and  love.  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it;  but, 
indeed,  I  have  never  seen  her  parallel  in  anything. 
Stronger  than  a  man,  simpler  than  a  child,  her  nature 
stood  alone.  The  awful  point  was,  that,  while  fhll  of 
truth  for  others,  on  herself  she  had  no  pity  ;  the  spirit 
was  inexorable  to  the  flesh;  from  the  trembling  hand, 
the  unnerved  limbs,  the  fiwled  eyes,  the  same  service 
was  exacted  as  they  had  rendered  in  health.  To  stand 
by  and  witness  this,  and  not  dare  to  remonstrate,  was 
a  pain  no  words  can  render. 

Two  cruel  months  of  hope  and  foar  passed  painfhlly 
by,  and  the  day  came  at  last  when  the  terrors  and 
pains  of  death  were  to  be  undergone  by  this  treasure, 
which  had  grown  dearer  and  dearer  to  our  hearts  as 
it  wasted  before  our  eyes.  Towards  the  decline  of 
that  day,  we  had  nothing  of  Emily  but  her  mortal 
remains  as  consumption  left  them,  ^e  died  Deoent- 
ber  19,  1848. 

We  thought  this  enough;  but  we  were  utterly  and 
presumptuously  wrong.  She  was  not  buried  ere  Anne 
fell  ill.  She  had  not  been  committed  to  the  grave  a 
fortnight,  before  we  received  distinct  intimation  thai 
it  was  necessary  to  prepare  our  minds  to  see  the 
younger  sister  go  after  the  elder.  Accordingly,  she 
followed  in  the  same  path  with  slower  step,  and 
with  a  patience  that  equalled  the  other's  fortitude.  I 
have  said  that  she  was  religious,  and  it  was  by  leaning 
on  those  ChrisUan^h^ctrines  in  which  sbs  flpo^ 
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Wiered,  that  she  fbnnd  sappori  through  her  most 

Ednful  journey.  I  witnessed  their  effioacj  in  her 
test  hour  and  greatest  trial,  and  must  bear  mj  testi- 
9iony  to  the  calm  triumph  with  which  they  brought 
her  through-    She  died  May  28, 1849.—Pp.  xiii—xv. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  sorrowful  tale  unfolded  in 
Chis  biographical  notice.  It  has  ranch  literary 
interest,  but  to  us  it  is  yet  far  more  in^resting  in 
Ihe  picture  it  exhibits  of  domestic  harmony  and  love, 
broken  in  upon  and  shaded  by  the  presence  of  '*  the 
Iting  of  terrors.*'  Such  scenes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  though  it  rarely  happens  that  a  sister- 
btKxf  is  linked  by  such  mental  sympathies  and 
literary  enga^^ements  as  distinguished  Ellis,  Acton, 
And  Correr  Bell.  May  the  survivor  combine,  with 
her  intellectual  occupations,  the  faith  and  devotion 
tvhicb  stand  in  intimate  connexion  with  **joya  ud- 
q>eakable  and  divine !" 

Of**  Wutherincr  Heights"  we  most  say  a  word 
before  closing.  We  have  already  indicated  our 
opinion ;  but  it  is  due  to  our  readers  and  to  our- 
ielvesthat  we  should  state  somewhat  more  fully 
the  grounds  of  our  judgment.  That  the  work  has 
considerable  merit  we  admit.  The  seenery  is  laid 
In  the  North,  the  bleak,  moorish,  wild,  character 
tf  which  is  admirably  preserved.  Ellis  Bell  was 
evidently  attached  to  her  native  hills.  She  was  at 
home  amongst  them ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  a 
vividness  and  graphic  power  in  her  sketches  which 
present  them  actually  before  us.  So  far  we  prefer 
iio  complaint,  but  the  case  is  different  with  the 
dramatis  versonte.  Such  a  company  we  never  saw 
fprou|)ed  before ;  and  we  hope  never  to  meet  with 
Its  like  again.  Heathcliff  is  a  perfect  monster, 
tnore  demon  than  human.  Hindley  Earnslraw  is  a 
liesotted  fool,  for  whom  we  scarce  feel  pity ;  while 
his  son  Hareton  is  at  once  ignorant  and  brutish, 
until,  as  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  he  takes 
Polish  in  the  last  scene  of  the  tale,  and  retires  a 
docile  and  apt  scholar.  The  two  Catherines, 
mother  and  daughter,  are  equally  exaggerations, 
more  than  questionable  in  some  parts  of  their  pro- 
cedure, andrabeurdly  unnatural  in  the  leading  inci- 
dents of  their  life.  Isabella  Linton  is  one  of  the 
iilHest  and  most  credulous  girls  that  fancy  ever 
painted  ;  and  the  enduring  affection  and  tenderness 
<^f  her  brother  Exlgar  are  so  exhibited  as  to  produce 
the  impression  of  a  feeble  rather  than  of  a  Tirtoous 
character.  Of  the  minor  personages  we  need  say 
Bothing,  save  that,  with  slight  exceptions,  they  are 
in  keeping  with  their  superiors. 

As  the  characters  of  the  tale  are  unattractive,  so 
the  chief  incidents  are  sadly  wanting  in  probability. 
They  are  devoid  of  truthfulness,  are  not  in  harmony 
Urith  the  actual  world,  and  have,  therefore,  but 
little  more  power  to  move  our  sympathies  than  the 
Eomtnoes  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  ghost  stories 
which  made  our  granddamea  tremble. 


From  HooMliold  Woidi. 
SAINT   VALENTINE. 

I  THINK  if  old  Saint  Valentine  but  knew 
The  way  his  fi^te  day  bow  's  oommemoratsd; 

And  if  the  strange  prodoctioDS  met  his  Tiew 
That  fill  our  pictnrs-sheps,  at  any  rate  he  'd 

Be  much  amusea,  and,  no  doubt,  marvel  too. 
At  ikme  he  surely  scaroe  anticipated— 

A  fiune  as  great  as  any  of  the  sages 

Of  Greece,  or  Borne,  or  of  the  Middle  Agtt. 


I  wonder  what  his  saintship  had  to  do 

With  flaming  hearts,  or  with  the  cooing  dofe» 

With  little  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  true 
Entangled  lover's  knot  (fit  type  of  love) ; 

With  chubby,  flying  Cupids,  peeping  through 
The  leaves  of  roses,  or  through  clouds  abovSt 

Daintily  sketched  on  paper,  with  lace  edges, 

To  be  perhaps  of  timid  love  the  pledges. 

The  Sacred  Nine,  by  many  a  youthAil  po^. 
Are  libw  invoked,  and  many  a  wasted  quire 

Of  cream4aid  note-paper  will  serve  to  show  it» 
Covered  with  scrape  of  wild  poetic  fire. 

And  bursts  of  eloquence!    No  doubt  you  know  it» 
By  obeervation,  or  experience  dire. 

What  crooked  stansas  will  be  perpetrated 

By  bards  and  rhymesters  uninitiated! 

• 

They  '11  scarce  improve  upon  the  doggrel  verse, 
That  tells  of  **  roses  red  and  violets  blue;** 

And  ends  by  saying,  in  a  style  most  terse. 
That  the  '*  carnation  's  sweet,  and  so  are  yon." 

I  have  seen  modem  rhymes  that  are  much  worse. 
But  then  I  have  seen  better,  It  is  true; 

Exquisite  songs  and  sonnets  bright  and  pure. 

The  gems  of  minstrelsy  and  literature. 

How  many  hearts  are  throbbing  with  emotion. 
How  many  eyes  are  sparkling  with  lov»-light» 

As  loving  words  are  read ;  and  what  oommotion 
When  postmen  knock!    What  ill-oonoealed  d^ght. 

When  these  mysterious  tokens  of  devotion. 
Tinted  and  scented,  meet  the  dear  one's  sight! 

But  I  'm  on  dangerous  ground  and  rather  blundering^ 

So  I  '11  return  to  where  I  left  off  wondering. 

Wondering  about  Siunt  Valentine's  connection 
With  all  this  sort  of  thing  so  unmonastic. 

Suggesting  something  like  a  dereliction 
From  the  prescribed  high  roads  eoclesiastie, 

'T  would  seem  his  heart  was  in  the  wrong  directiim» 
And  for  an  ancient  bishop  far  too  plastic; 

He  *s  certainly  the  dtpid  of  Theology, 

Rivalling  the  rosy  boy  of  Old  Mythology. 

Perhaps  he  had  a  taste  for  wedding-cake. 
Or  orange  blossoms  in  a  white  ohip  bonnet; 

Perhaps  the  marriage  fees  he  liked  to  take; 
At  least  he  never  did  (deoend  4ipon  it) 

Treat  marriage  like  St.  Paul,  who  seemed  to  make 
A  point  of  throwing  ice-cold  water  on  it. 

I  wonder  whether,  too,  he  wrote  epistles. 

Or  spent  his  time  illuminating  missals  ? 

If  he  did  write  at  all,  it  was  a  lecture 
On  love  I  think,  or  something  of  the  kind; 

And  much  less  calculated  to  correct  your 
Follies  and  foibles,  than  distract  your  mind; 

Bpt  this  is  only  f       *  " 
For  not  a  line 

Though  I  have  se  aome  pagM 

Of  the  Church  H 

And  there  I  read 

Now  nearbr  on  .  Bars  ago. 

Saint  Valentine,  the  subject  of  my  ditty^ 

Was  doomed  to  death  by  Claudius  G»sar — so 
dur  saint  was  martvred! — what  a  dreadftil  pityi 

What  it  was  for,  I  don*t  exactly  know, 
(Hf  did  n't  know  perhaps) ;  indeed  his  hialorj 
Remains  to  me  a  most  intricate  mystery. 

Iiong  live  thy  mem'ry,  groat  St  Valentine! 

Still  lend  thy  ancient  name  to  lovers'  Uya, 
And  with  thy  spirit  animate  each  line. 

And  stiU  may  poets  celebrate  thy  praise. 
And  yearly  help  to  make  that  name  of  thine 

**  Familiar  in  our  mouths,"  as  Shakspeare  aayt, 
*«  As  Household  Words.  "M><This  wish  is  loyal  teo» 
For  Valentines  iBorease  the  reven^^ 
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From  Cbaaib^n'  Jwmtl,  I'Maich. 

SCIENTIFIC   NBW8. 

Therv  is  an  item  current  not  uninteresting  to 
providers  of  literature — namely,  a  new  printintr  ma- 
chine, the  work  of  a  roan  at  Providence,  Ithode 
Island.  The  paper,  instead  of  being  laid  on  in 
separate  sheets,  is  wound  in  a  huge  roll,  of  thou- 
sands ef  yards,  if  desired ;  and,  after  jj^ssing  under 
and  over  the  printing  cylinders,  is  cuF&fTin  sheets, 
tnd  folded  at  the  rate  of  20,000  an  hour,  h^  the  sole 
operation  of  th|  machinery.  The  press,  it  is  said, 
does  everything  except  put  on  the  rolls  of  paper, 
tnd  carry  away  the  finished  sheets ;  and  this  part 
of  the  work  can  be  performed  by  one  pair  of  hands. 
Another  American  invention  is  also  talked  about : 
Professor  Page,  whose  investigations  I  mentioned 
io  my  last,  now  states :  *'  I  have  just  completed  a 
grand  experiment  with  a  huge  iron  bar  and  helix, 
with  the  following  results : — The  bar,  weighing 
632  pounds,  plac^  within  the  helix,  is  made  Ui 
•tart  up  in  the  coil,  and  vibrate  in  the  air  without 
▼isible  support.  It  requires  a  force  of  508  pounds 
additional  to  its  own  weight  to  pull  it  out  of  the 
helix,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  lifting  a  bar  in  the 
helix  of  lOlO  pounds  weight.  Afler  this  it  would 
seem  quite  easy  to  sustain  masses  of  iron  weighing 
inany  tons.  The  full  time  required  to  charge  tliis 
magnet,  and  raise  the  galvanic  current  to  its  maxi- 
mum, is  two  seconds.  Nine  tenths  of  the  charge 
is  attained  in  one  second."  Let  steam-workers  look 
to  it — a  power,  which  may  some  day  be  formidable, 
is  growing  into  strength  and  activity. 

Beyond  the  Atlantic,  however,  is  not  the  only 
region  of  ingenuity ;  the  envelope  machine,  of  which 
I  told  you  Some  time  ago  as  having  been  exhibited 
at  Birmingham,  so  simple  in  principle,  and  rapid 
in  execution — the  folds  being  laid  by  a  blast  of  air 
—is  now  fully  at  work  io  the  estabhsbment  of  one 
of  our  chief  city  stationers.  Twenty  thousand  en- 
▼elopes  are  tossed  off  daily  with  the  greatest  ease, 
and  cheappess  is  not  to  be  the  only  acceptable  result 
of  celerity  in  production.  Then,  looking  across  the 
channel,  we  find  Monsieur  Faye,  the  astronomer, 
entertaining  the  Academic  with  an  **  apparatus  for 
•oonding  at  great  depths'* — a  scheme  of  far  greater 
utility  than  would  appear  at  first  sight.  Those  who 
have  read  accounts  of  voyages  of  discovery,  will 
remember  how  much  time  and  labor  have  been  occu- 
pied in  taking  soundings  in  mid-ocean ;  one  hundred 
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tions. No  cord  is  needed,  it  being  unnecessary  that 
the  crew  should  exhaust  their  strength  in  hauling 
up;  for  it  ascends  of  itself,  either  after  having 
touched  the  bottom,  or  after  descending  to  a  depth 
determined  beforehand.  It  brings  up  all  the  req- 
uisite indioationsof  the  vertical  space  gone  through, 
also  of  th^  amount  and  direction  of  the  horizontal 
•pace ;  and,  if  lost  by  accident,  the  loss  in  no  case 
will  exceed  400  or  500  francs.'* 

The  proposed  cylinder,  of  whichever  metals  to 
be  about  three  feet  ia  height  and  four  inches  uiaift- 


eter,  and  filled  with  a  liquid  apecifically  lighter  than 
water.  A  small  orifice  in  the  lower  end  admits  or 
a  due  balance  taking  place  between  the  inner  an4 
outer  pressure.  Two  cannon-balls,  attached  by  cords 
to  two  movable  pins,  serve  to  sink  it ;  and  no  sooner 
does  it  strike  the  bottom  than  the  pins  are  released^ 
the  weights  remain  below,  while  the  cylinder  rises 
to  the  sur&ce  in  consequence  of  its  specific  levity. 
By  means  of  a  simple  wheel-work,  whose  rate  is 
known,  the  weights  may  be  douched  at  any  required 
depth,  as  surely  as  at  the  bottom.  The  horizontal 
movement  is  to  be  verified  by  placing  a  mark  at  the 
spot  where  the  cylinder  plunged,  and  observing  the 
distance  at  which  it  rises ;  and  in  this  pcnicular  als^ 
the  amount  for  different  depths  may  be  ascertained. 
For  bringing  up  water,  a  small  bucket  is  attached, 
inverted,  and  with  cocks  open  during  the  descent; 
but  as  soon  as  the  weights  fall  off,  the  cooks  close* 
the  bucket  turns  over,  and  comes  up  with  its  con- 
tents. Besides  these  purposes,  it  is  obvious  tha^ 
by  attaching  self-registering  thermometers,  the  tem- 
perature at  any  depth  may  be  known.  Such  an 
instrument  as  this  will  be  eminently  useful  to  navi- 
gators ;  and  now  that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
earth  is  so  much  an  object  of  study,  an  easy  means 
of  sounding  the  deptfis  of  the  ocean  will  be  of  not 
less  utility  to  the  natural  philosopher. 

Next,  I  may  tell  you  that  Becquerel  has  been 
making  ''  researches  into  the  causes  of  the  disen- 
gagement of  electricity  in  plants'* — a  subject  which, 
as  you  know,  has  engaged  attention  in  several  quar- 
ters. Wartmann  of  lAUsanne  has  worked  out  soma 
important  conclusions,  which  support  thbse  of  the 
French  philosopher.  The  latter  sutes,  a44he  result 
of  his  labors,  *'  that  in  the  act  of  vegetation  the 
earth  receives  continually  an  excess  of  positive  eleo- 
tricity,  the  parenchyma  and  part  of  the  lignum  an 
exoess  of  negative  electricity,  which  k  transmitted 
to  the  air  by  the  exhalation  of  the  watery  vapors. 

'**  7he  leaves  behave  in  the  same  way  as  the  pa- 
renchyma of  the  bark — namely,  that  the  sap  which 
circulates  in  their  tie&oes  is  negative  with  respect 
to  the  fluids,  the  medulla,  and  2ie  earth,  and  posi- 
tive with  regard  to  the  cambium. 

*'  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  chemical  actions 
are  the  primary  causes  of  the  electrical  effects  ob- 
served in  vegetables. 

**  The  opposite  electrical  states  of  plants  and  of 
the  earth  lead  to  the  belief  that  by  reason  of  the 
power  of  vegetation  on  several  parts  of  the  globes 
they  should  exercise  a  certain  influence  on  the  eleo- 
trical  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere.*'  Thus  you 
will  perceive,  from  these  brief  particulars,  that  the 
question  is  one  which  embraces  a  wide  range,  com- 
prehending some  phenomena  of  botany  and  meteor- 
ology, rich  in  their  prcugM^  discovery.  It  is  one 
that  we  shall  hear  mo^^HRfore  long. 

Writing  the  tSrros  metSsiRlogy  and  botany  reminds 
rpe  of  two  or  three  scraps  of  talk  therewitn  con- 
nected. One  is,  that  according  to  Mr.  Glaisher,  the 
temperature  of  the  last  quarter  of  1850  was  higher 
tlian  that  of  the  previous  79  years.  The  same  three 
months  were  more  than  usually  foggy,  there  having 
been  69  days  on  which  more  or  less  fog  prevailed. 
Another,  that  the  climate  of  New  Zealand  has 
ch^ged  for  the  better  since  the  earthquake  of  last 
year— that  is,  as  regards  agriculture  and  general  con- 
venience; but  as  regards  health  it  is  worse;  for 
coughs,  colds,  and  fevers — which  prior  to  the  con- 
vulsion were  extremely  rare — ^are  now  widely  prev- 
alent. The  third  is,  that  although  African  teak 
has  long  been  used  for  naval  purposes  in  our  dock- 
yards, our  botanists  have  been  uneble  to  <* 
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to  what  famny  it  belonged,  as  no  leaves  or  flowers, 
the  distingaisning'  signs,  had  been  brought  to  this 
eonntry.  Lately,  howerer,  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
W.  Hooker,  a  gentleman  at  Sierra  Leone,  to  which 
colony  the  wood  is  conveyed  in  logs,  has  sent  over 
some  of  the  fruit  as  well  as  flowers,  and  by  means 
of  these  the  tree  is  now  classed  among  the  enphor- 
biacea.  A  cnbic  foot  of  the  wood  weighs  from  60 
to  70  pounds,  being  from  20  to  30  pounds  heavier 
than  a  similar  bulk  of  Indian  teak  or  British  oak. 

M.  Chas.  M^ne,  of  the  Acad^mie,  has  been  mak- 
ing some  rather  remarkable  experiments  '*  on  the 
influence  of  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime^  in  vegeta- 
tion.'' He  filled  two  zinc  boxes  with  the  gypsum, 
and  sowed  grass  in  the  one  and  wheat  in  the  other. 
The  plants  grew  luxuriantly)  but,  instead  of  ripen- 
ing, gradually  withered.  He  then  filled  the  same 
cases  with  a  mixture,  half  gypsum,  half  argillaceous 
earth  ;  the  result  of  the  sowing  was  more  favorable, 
but  not  equal  to  that  obtained  from  ordinary  soil. 
The  experiment  was  next  varied  by  filling  the  boxes 
with  common  manure,  and  covering  it  with  a  thin 
layer,  about  half  an  inch,  of  gypsum,  and  putting 
in  the  seeds  as  before.  **  At  the  end  of  two  weeks," 
•ajs  M.  M^ne,  **  the  plants  had  become  developed 
with  an  astonishing  growth,  and  arrived  at  perfect 
maturity  and  extraordinary  beauty."  One  day,  as 
be  was  examining  them^he  chanced  to  spill  a  small 
quantity  of  chlorhydric  acid  into  one  of  the  boxes; 
an  eflfervesoenoe  took  place,  which  set  him  thinking 
of  cause  and  efl^,  the  result  of  which  was  that  he 
lued  no  more  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  bnt  sowed  the 
•eeds  in  humus,  and  watered  them  with  solutions 
of  Bulphyrio,  chlorhydric,  azotic,  and  acetic  acids, 
of  sulphates  of  iron,  potass,  and  magnesia,  of  chloride 
of  manganese,  and  aaotate  and  phosphate  of  soda. 
The  grass  grew  in  perfection,  and  in  the  liquid 
drainage  fro^p  the  bottom  of  the  eases  ammoniacal 
salts  were  tound  ia  a  fixed  state,  or  at  least  .not 
volatile  in  ordinary  temperatures.  From  afi  )of 
which  the  experimenter  mfers  '*  that  plaster  (g3T~ 
sum)  in  itself  has  no  fecundating  power,  and  alone, 
cannot  serve  as  a  fertilizer.  That  it  has  no  proper- 
ties useful  to  agriculture,  except  insomnoh  as  it  is 
combined  with  ammoniacal  substanees^^in  which 
case  there  is  a  double  decomposition,  and  the  am- 
monia is,  as  it  were,  stored  up  {emmagasiiU)  for 
the  requirements  of  the  plant ;  and  that  any  salt 
which  retains  ammonia  in  a  form  not  volatile  at 
ordinary  temperatures^  may  be  substituted  for  the 
plaster. 

**  These  experiments,"  continuesM.  M^ae,  '*  were 
made  in  my  grounds  at  Yaugirard  on  a  small  scale, 
and  all  succeeded .  There  now  remains  but  to  make 
the  trial  on  a  greater  scale ;  and  I  hope  this  year  to 
show  to  the  admiratig|M|i)e  promenaders  at  Yau- 
girard more  than  one  mdmoee  vegetation  shall  be 
aotiv^  and  extraordinafy*,'tiiaDk8  taeach  one  of  the 
•alts  above  mentioned." 

The  Academic  have  recently  made  a  distribution 
of  prizes :  out  of  the  fund  set  apart  for  essajrs  on  the 
rendering  insalubrious  arts  or  trades  less  injurious, 
600  francs  each  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Mallet 
.and  Cavaillon,  **  for  their  processes  for  the  purifi- 
•cation  of  gas  for  burning ;"  and  1000  francs  to  M. 
.Hurteaux  for  his  work  on  the  diseasee  produced  by 
4he  manipulation  of  tobacco.  Another  thousand 
*mere  given  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
.artificial  limbs.  Of  prizes  in  prospect,  the  gold 
medal,  worth  3000  franoes,  is  oflfered  for  a  **  study 
«4>f  the  laws  of  the  distribution  of  fossil  organized 
.bodies  in  the  different  aedimentary  straU,  following 
•Ibe  order  of  the  superposition ;  and  an  examination 


of  the  nature  of  the  relations  which  exist  between 
the  present  and  the  former  state  of  the  organic 
kingdom."  **  Comparative  embryology"  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  another  prize ;  there  are  two  or  three 
in  mathematics,  and  one  in  which  the  author  is  **  to 
establish  the  equations  of  the  general  movements 
of  the  atmosphere,  having  regard  to  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  the  calorific  action  of  the  8un,^and  to 
the  attractivjijforces  of  the  sun  and  moon.'*'  This 
for  1854.  Then  besides  all  these  there  is  an  ex- 
traordinary prize  of  6000  francs  for  1853,  **  for  the 
best  work  or  memoir  on  the  most  ad#Lntageous  em- 
ployment of  steam  in  the  propelling  of  ships,  and 
on  the  system  of  mechanism  and  fixing,  of  stowage 
and  armament,  to  be  preferred  for  this  class  of  con- 
structions." Solid  work  and  solid  rewards  here 
for  somebody. 

Projectors  are  still  tormenting  the  Academicians 
with  plans  for  aerostation.  M.  Arago  has  given  a 
reply  to  these  gentlemen  which  may  suit  schemers 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  He  states  that,  some 
sixty  years  ago,  a  M.  Meusnier,  of  the  school  of 
Metz,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  baa 
never  been  printed.  **  There  might  be,"  be  adds, 
*'  some  benefit  in  publishing  it,  were  it  but  to  prove 
to  those  who  fancy  they  have  discovered  new  means 
of  aerial  locomotion,  that,  whatever  of  plausible  or 
reasonable  may -be  found  in  their  ideas,  was  per- 
fectly known,  explained,  and  appreciated  in  the  last 
century." 

Apropos  of  Arago  ;  he  is  still  working  on  to  com- 
pletion with  his  researches  in  photometry,  for  which, 
as  I  told  you  a  month  or  two  since,  the  Royal 
Society  awarded  him  their  Rumford  Medal.  The 
celebrated  Frenchman  has  acknowledged  the  honor 
in  a  letter  to  the  secretaries,  which  will  well  bear 
reproduction.  "My  age,"  he  writes,  "my  bad 
health,  the  deplorable  state  of  my  eyes,  and  the 
part  I  was  obliged  to  take  in  the  events  of  which 
my  country  was  the  theatre  after  February  24, 1848, 
had  led  me  to  suppose  that  I  had  entered  on  that 
period  of  life  wherein  nothing  can  produce  a  lively 
impression.  Your  letter  has  undeceived  me.  The 
news  that  the  Royal  Society  have  been  pleased  to 
award  to  me  the  Rumford  Medal,  has  filled  me  with 
joy.  Pray  be  the  interpreter  of  my  unalterable  grati- 
tude to  our  honorable  confreres;  say  to  tnera, 
especially,  that  their  indulgence  will  make  me  re- 
double my  eflR)rts,  so  that  those  of  my  labors  which 
remain  to  be  published  may  not  be  unworthy  the 
fiivor  of  which  1  haveJifien  the  object." 


Morning  ChrooicI*. 


THE  ^^^^^^^ 
Last  season  iatra^^^^^H^Vamio  viania, 
and  peopled  the  exhibi^^MlRof  London  with 
monster  representations  of  half  the  most  |riebrated 
countries  and  noted  rivers  of  the  world .  9he  great 
suocess  of  some  of  the  leading  pictures,  and  the 
general  favor  extended  to  the  whole  rapni^dlng  in 
rmnOf  will  probably  ripen  into  a  most  astonislung 
harvest  of  exhibitions  of  the  kind  for  the  coming 
season.  We  oould,  in  &ct,  name  a  dozen,  not  yet 
publicly  announced,  but  still  in  active  progress ; 
and  the  result  will  probably  be,  that,  from  whatever 
quarter  of  the  globe  our  expected  viaitors  may  ooroe^ 
they  will  each  and  all  find  waiting  them  in  London 
some  pictorial  reminiscence  of  home.  }p  the  mean 
time  a  goodly  collection  of  works  of  art  of  the  kind 
in  question  have  managed,  with  more  or  less  sue- 
oes^to  weather  the  dull  months  just  gone  by,  and 
u>  Avey  pieaaaot  impreaaione  oif  fcnign  luda  t6 
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tarry-at-home  traYellers.  Mr.  Bree«'  New  Zealand 
pictares,  in  the  Strand,  are  vividly  and  dashingly 
painted,  with  a  good  feelinff  for  the  reqairements 
of  bird's-eye  riewa,  and  a  knack  of  imparting  to 
the  spectator  an  excellent  idea  of  the  lie  of  the 
principal  bays,  harbors,  and  towns  of  these  glorious 
islands  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Mr.  Burford's 
panoramas,  like  good  wine,  require  no  bush.  Two 
more  striking  pictures  than  the  Arctic  Summer  and 
Winter  have  never  been  exhibited  in  London.  On 
the  other  side  of  Leicester  Square,  at  the  Western 
Literary  Institution,  a  subject  of  the  same  kind,  a 
series  of  polar  dissolving  views,  is  being  exhibited, 
accompanied  by  a  plain  and  sensible  lecture  on 
polar  phenomena.  The  main  matter  of  illustration 
IS  the  voyage  of  the  Intrepid  and  Investigator. 
The  dioramic  effects  capable  of  being  introduced 
by  dissolving  view  mechanism  suit  polar  subjects 
well.  The  curious  atmospheric  appearances,  the 
aurora,  the  ice  blink,  and  so  forth,  are  thus  exhib- 
ited very  effectively.  In  the  Portland  Rooms,  in 
Regent  street,  a  neatly  and  carefully-painted  pic- 
ture of  Indian  scenery  is  on  view.  The  represen- 
tation begins  with  a  series  of  bird*s-eye  views  of 
Calcutta,  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  summit  of 
Sir  David  Auchterlony's  monument ;  and  then  the 
spectators  are  led  inland  through  the  stupendous 
natural  scenery  and  ancient  native  cities  of  the 
Peninsula.  Nearly  opposite  is  the  Polyorama,  with 
a  series  of  pictures  from  Constantinople  and  the 
Bosphorus,  the  features  and  the  localEies  intelli- 
gently explained.  Turning  westward,  we  have 
the  Egyptian  Hall,  with  its  two  panoramas,  por- 
traying the  East  and  the  West,  the  essentially  Old 
World  and  the  essentially  New  one.  In  one  room, 
California,  in  its  Hercules-like  infancy-— in  the 
other,  Kgypt,  lone,  dead,  and  mystic.  Fremont's 
OverlanoKoute  to  the  Gold  Country  is  a  curious 
and  characteristic  picture;  and  the  Panorama  of 
the  Nile,  roughly  as  it  is  painted,  possesses  not  a 
little  of  the  Oriental  spirit  and  true  couleur  ^ocale 
which,  apropos  of  the  East,  we  have  only  recently 
managed  to  catch  up.  The  pictures  in  the  Regent 
street  Gallery  of  Illustration  are  the  most  ambitious, 
and  possess  the  greatest  claims  to  artistic  excellence 
in  every  department  of  the  whole  series.  The 
tery  successful  "  Overland  Route"  is  still  open, 
and,  in  an  adjacent  room,  '*  Our  Native  Land," 
with  its  dainty  groups  and  landscapes,  attracts 
multitudes  of  daily  admirers.  The  intelligent 
foreigners,  by  whom  Loadon  will  shortly  be 
crowded,  shofl|^b3ve  thdj^^tention  directed  to 
this  picmjie,i^KKies  |f^B^ntations,  poetic 
in  conception,  arnjbc  ^^U^^Bo,  and  deeply, 
and  thoroughly,  and  earn^^^Hlonal. 


Fiom  tlM  Spactalor,  1  Mareh. 

TERMINATION   OF   THE   BUSSBLL  MINISTRY. 

Thr  termination  of  the  Russell  ministry  o(  1^46 
is  in  perfect  keeping  with  its  antecedent*/'  Il^me 
into  office  by  taking  a  shabby  advantage  of  the  vin- J 
dictive  feelings  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  excited  ! 
in  the  breasts  of  the  protectionists  when  he  acted  ' 
upon  the  principles  to  wl^  its  members  nrofessed 
to  be  devoted.     It  came^mto  office  on  false  pre- 
tences ;  encouraging  the  delusive  belief  that  it  was 
■  to  be  a  ministry  of  progress,  whereas  every  advance  ' 
it  has  made  has  been  tardy  and  under  compulsion.  ' 
The  only  real  extension  of  the  Peel  commercial ! 
policy  it  has  effected  is  the  repeal  of  the  navigation- 1 


laws ;  and  that  measure  it  clogged  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  petty  pedantic  appendices,  that  have  'at 
this  moment  brought  all  the  sailors  of  all  the  out- 
ports  into  a  state  of  mutiny.  The  languid  effbrXa 
to  improve  the  ^^^inistration  of  domestic  afiairs 
have  been  attended  with  results  absolutely  disgrace- 
ful. It  has  made  no  real  progress  in  national 
education;  and  the  various  commissions  for  im- 
proving the  sanatory  police  of  towns  have  become 
a  by-word.  Ireland  has  been  the  best  and  worst 
(TTOund  ;  the  famine  was  providently  anticipated  by 
Peel ;  the  whigs  added  it  to  their  grand  excuses  for 
indifferent  administration  ;  the  enconibered  estates 
act  is  working  good  ;  the  ecclesiastical  bill  is  breed- 
ing rebellion.  With  rd||^ct  to  the  financial  oper- 
ations of  the  Russell  mmistry,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  fatal  budget  of  1851  is  not  one  iota  more 
crude  or  ridiculous  than  the  budf^et  of  three  editions 
in  1849,  or  the  stamp-act  revision  in  1850.  The 
colonial  policy  has  been  hypocritical  and  mischiev- 
ous. In  this  department  something  was  expected 
from  Lord  John  Russell  and  Earl  Grey  ;  but  their 
first  step  was  to  neutralize  Mr.  Charles  Buller, 
who  was  ultimately  driven  to  take  refuse  in  the 
poor-law  board,  where  he  did  accomplish  some 
good.  All  projected  improvements  in  emigration 
and  colonization  have,  one  after  another,  been 
abandoned  ;  and  the  knotty  question  of  convict 
transportation  has  been  rendered  more  hopeless  of 
solution  than  ever.  Their  career  has  been  tracked 
by  incendiary  riots  at  Montreal ;  by  a  successful 
passive  resistance  at  the  Cape ;  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  anti-convict  league  throoghont  Australia ; 
by  insurrections  in  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Ceylon, 
suppressed  by  acts  of  cruelty  not  surpassed  in  Italy 
or  Wungary.  The  scandalous  trickery  and  intrigue 
which  enabled  them,  by  packing  and  misleading  a 
parliamentary  committee,  to  evade  the  exposure  of 
the  Ceylon  atrocities,  has  cast  a  stigma  on  the 
character  of  the  imperial  legislature.  The  foreign 
policy  of  the  Russell  administration  has  been 
equally  discreditable.  It  co()Qetted  with  the  Eu- 
ropean rej^tion  of  1848  sufficiently  to  irritate  the 
despoti^^^wrs,  and  abandoned  to  their  fate  the 
insurg^^^Hm  it  encour^ed  and  compromised. 
While  ^HP<Sr  before  every  government  that  pre- 
sented the^Iightest  show  of  strength,  it  bullied  the 
insignificant  monarchy  of  Greece  with  a  ludicrously 
disproportionate  display  of  force ;  and,  in  prosecu- 
tion of  that  solemn  and  costly  sham  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade,  it  has  violated  the  law  of^ nations 
in  the  waters  of  Brazil.  Holding  office  firom  the 
beginning  on  the  mere  tenure  of  sufilerance,  it  has 
constantly  been  provoking  the  parliamentary  ma- 
jority to  crush  it ;  a  fate  it  repeatedly  escaped  by 
the  generous  protection  of  the  statesman  it  insidi- 
ously supplanted.  And,  within  a  few  months  of 
his  decease,  when  his  strong  arm  and  clear  head 
were  no  longer  present  to  arrest  and  save,  it  has 
committed  felo  de  se.  Its  chief  fancied  he  could 
obtain  an  easy  triumph  over  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  England ;  forgetting  that  the  Irish  were  snre  to 
make  common  cause  with  them,  and  that  by  the 
management  of  his  viceroy  that  body  was  one  main 
source  of  his  strength.  '^  When  he  felt'- the  ground 
giving  way  beneath  his  feet,  he  clung  in  despera- 
tion to  the  subterfuge  of  once  more  emitting  a 
vague  promise  of  some  future  extension  of  the  su  - 
frage ;  and,  finding  that  the  radicals  thought  "  a 
bird  in  the  hand  worth  two  in  the  bush,''  like  a 
spoiled  child  he  threw  up  thdgame  in  a  pet.  From 
first  to  last,  the  Russell  mirMw  of  1846  has  tnain- 
tained  its  character  of  an  arrJBj^twi.        i 
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LORD  JOHN   RUSSELL. 


From  th«  Spectator. 
LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

Why  has  Lord  John  RaaseU  wasted  sacb  noble 
opportunities,  and  sunk  his  political  career  in  a 
fail  are  so  contrasted  with  his^^arlier  successes; 
why,  in  spite  of  all  that  people  mve  thought  him  to 
be,  has  he  so  overtly  proved  what  he  is  t  The 
question  is  to  be  solved  by  turning  firom  the  position 
of  the  man  to  his  character. 

By  the  facts  shall  you  know  its  main  features. 
It  is  impossible  that  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  man  can, be  wholly  mistaken,  and  there 
are  traits  which  come  out  at  times  even  publicly. 
In  the  picture  drawn  by  his  friends  Lord  John  is 
of  a  kind  and  affection aia  disposition,  anxious  to 
please  and  to  be  pleSseQ,  and  proportionate^ 
beloved.  This  may  seem  incompatible  with  his 
coldness  and  hauteur  to  strangers,  nut  such  an  in- 
consistency is  not  rare.  Suppose  his  nature  to  need 
strictly  personal  relations  in  order  to  move  his  feel- 
ings, and  you  account  at  once  for  the  fidelity  to 
adherents  which  purchases  him  such  a  faithful 
retinue,  and  the  total  want  of  hearty  people-loving 
liberality  in  bis  public  conduct.  He  evinces  an 
overweening  value  for  his  birth;  he  inherited 
certain  *'  principles,"  and  those  he  sustains  as  he 
would  the  untarnished  honor  of  bis  escutcheon ; 
his  patriotism  is  intellectual  and  honorary,  and  is 
not  animated  by  a  stirring  and  deeply-moved  regard 
for  the  multitude  that  lies  in  the  wide  field  beyonii 
his  personal  circle.  He  loves  **  his  country  ;"  but 
it  is  the  country  of  history,  not  of  the  living  souls 
that  people  it. 

Lord  John*s  intellect  is  cultivated,  rather  than 
naturally  great ;  and  the  culture  has  tended  rather 
to  check  positive  errors  than  to  impart  positive 
iK>wer.  Hence  the  discrepancy  between  Sydney 
Smithes  famous  saying,  that  he  has  audacity  enough 
to  take  the  command  of  the  channel  fleet  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  the  faltering  in  bis  statesman- 
ship. He  wants  political  insight  and  foresight ; 
his  speeches  are  singular  among  those  of  their  rank 
for  bareness  of  reasoning  ;  he  scarcely  ever  seems 
to  know  the  drift  and  inevitable  effe|ff!|Miis  own 
measures;  to  this  day  he  does  notpnilaBand  r^ 
form ;  every  year  exbfbits  an  incrJisingJIyant  of 
clearness  as  to  the  real  nature  of  hisVtmieat  idol, 
*'  reliffious  liberty ;''  and  he  has  just  afironted  that 
early  idol  by  a  bill  which  he  excuses  on  the  score 
that  his  views  of  Catholic  emancipation  were  a 
mistake !  Thus,  when  lei^islating  for  the  future, 
he  does  not  know  whither  he  is  going ;  and  in  spito 
of  a  personal  courage  which  mayhap  would  lead 
him  to  the  block  with  as  cool  an  intrepidity  as  a 
William  Russell,  his  statesmanship  is  dilatory,  ten- 
tative", and  helplessly  tiiuid. 

Probably  his  education,  which  was  peculiar,  was 
not  the  happiest  for  his  nature.  Departing  from 
the  usual  xsurriculum  in  which  English  youth  of 
high  family  are  trained,  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh ; 
he  lived  in  the  house  of  Playfair,  and  was  educated 
among  the  Sootoh  philosophers  and  whig  literati. 
Hence  an  early  disposition  to  literary  rather  than 
Oxford-bred  habite;  hence  a  negative  liberalism, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  EngUsh  reflex  of  the 
douce  scepticism  that  then  distinguished  the  Scot- 
tish Athens.  His  birth  sent  him  into  Parliament 
as  a  matter  of  privilege ;  his  literary  training  dis- 
played itself  about  the  same  time  in  his  essays  on 
the  constitotion ;  he  was  a  lion  of  the  day,  a  hope 
of  the  whig  party,  a  political  descendant  of  Fox, 
his  standard  and  mpftl ;  the  lead  of  the  test  and 
oorporatioQ  act  dofcting  was  placed  in  his  care ; 


and  from  that  time,  not  too  well  endowed  with 
patrons  in  high  places,  the  liberals  played  their 
game  into  his  hands.  They  more  than  half  made 
the  man  whom  they  erected  into  their  idol ;  and 
they  were  solicitous  not  to  discern  how  much  of 
his  successive  lustres  was  borrowed.  For  it  ma? 
be  said  that  Lord  John  has  originated  nothing  of 
the  achievements  connected  with  his  name  and 
career ;  the  religious  liberty  crusade  was  a  gift  to 
his  hands ;  free  trade  be  took  up  after  Peel ;  Mr. 
Ward  gave  him  the  appropriation-clause,  not  lung 
since  expressly  abandoned ;  and  when  left  to  him- 
self, he  cried,  like  a  fainting  woman,  *'  Support 
me!" — by  the  ** pressure  from  without."  This 
want  of  self-reliance  in  constructive  acts  partly  ex- 
plains that  want  of  command  over  subordinates 
which  left  Foreign  policy  at  the  mercy  of  a  Palmer- 
ston,  Colonial  of  a  Grey,  Finance  of  a  Wood  ;  it 
explains  his  hankering  to  accept  even  something 
like  Locke  King's  adverse  motion,  and  to  seek  a 
budget  among  the  slayers  of  Wood. 

llie  political  activity  of  Lord  John  Russell  has 
passed — in  action  he  has  no  future.  His  most 
philosophic  views  are  retrospective — all  contained 
within  the  constitutional  range  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third  to  the  reform  bill.  There,  despite 
his  repudiatioas  of  finality,  he  stops ;  he  does  not 
perhaps  mean  to  stop,  but  he  does  not  see  further. 
His  repudiations  are  honest,  but  not  the  less  false. 
The  reform  bill  is  still  his  future— as  the  widow 
dwells  in  the  days  of  her  conrtehip.  Yet  he  will 
have  his  die. 

Not  of  the  kind  projected  for  him  by  a  writer  in 
the  Morning  Oironicle — an  imitetion  of  Macaulay's 
retreat  from  active  st||esmanship  to  history.  But 
the  writer  in  the  Chronicle  had  a  purpose  to  serve ; 
with  a  cleverness,  painstaking,  ann  malice,  that 
remind  us  of  the  bitter  political  writing  in  vogue 
some  thirty  years  ago,  he  drags  from  the  shelves 
an  early  work  by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  order  to 
damage  and  blacken  his  personal  character.  The 
N'jm  of  Arrouca  is  used  to  represent  the  fallen 
pilmier  as  the  sentimentalist  wnterof  a  Portuguese 
Werter;  the  retrospective  reviewer  labors,  with  an 
ontward  manner  of  easy  pleasantry,  which  ill  dis- 
guises the  unfair  twisting,  to  hold  up  Lord  Tohn  as 
a  **  green"  romancist,  and  in  morals  a  prototype  of 
the  modem  French  novelists.    This  is  "  too  bad." 

No— literature  is  not  the  ex-premier*s  vocation ; 
neither  is  '*  progressive"  stetesmanship.  Lord 
John  has  done  his  active  work ;  his  vocation  hence- 
forward is  to  repose  amidst  his  order,  or  occasion- 
ally to  don  his  hiuM«D  arms  i|^j^ence  of  *'  the 
ancient  ^^y^-'V^HH  i°  xemK  to  the  past, 
without  ^^e[i^V8»Byp  backsliding,  Lord  John  is 
tory  in  relation^  tHnuture  ;  and  we  need  nut  be 
very  desponding  irf  a  futore  which  has  a  John 
Russell  instead  of  a  Castlereagh  for  its  tory  type. 
He  should  be  translated  to  the  quiet  of  the  upper 
house,  there  to  sit  and  revise  the  acU  of  the  commons 
— to  delay,  abate,  and  veto. 


^  FronthoSlpociatorofSlIareh. 

RESULTS   OP  TBB  MINISTERIAL   CRISIS. 

It  is  not  the  opinion  of  competent  judges  that  the 
Great  Britain  steame^ot  of  Dundrum  Bay  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  sheABnt  in  ;  nor  that  upon  the 
whole  captains  are  justified  by  experience  in  ma- 
ning  their  ships  aground  in  order  to  render  them 
seaworthy.  In  nme  cases  out  of  ten,  such  an 
experiment  would  end  luckily,  if  captain  aforesaid 
could  knock  up  a  jury-mast,  ^Dd  crawl  into  tha 
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nearest  pert,  there  to  wak  the  pleasure  of  surre^r 
and  carpenter,  and  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 
Lord  John  Russell,  with  that  super-Nelsonic  hold- 
Dees  which  Sydney  Smith  predicated  of  him,  has 
watted  neither  for  carpenters,  surveyors,  nor  court- 
martial,  but,  having  run  his  ship  aground,  has 
quietly  shoved  her  off  again,  and  steered  along  his 
course  rejoicing,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
the  passengers  had  not  been  nuule  aware  of  a  leak 
in  her  timbers  and  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  steam 
power.  In  spite  of  the  captain *s  imperturbable 
coolness,  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  passen- 
rers  are  aware  of  the  leak,  and  of  the  necessity 
l)r  new  engines ;  and  that  if  they  consent  to  go  the 
voyage,  it  is  with  the  full  determination  to  depose 
the  commander  and  reinforce  the  crew  at  the  end 
of  it.  To  drop  metaphor.  Lord  John  has  succeeded 
in  securing  his  post  for  the  session,  at  the  expense 
of  destroying  what  is  his  own  party  par  excellence  ; 
and,  inconvenient  as  it  is  to  have  the  business  of 
the  legislature  interrupted  at  the  beginning  of  a 
session,  this  fact,  along  with  other  facts  that  last 
week's  crisis  has  established,  may  be  received  as 
ample  compensation  for  a  considerable  amount  of 
annoyance  and  perplexity.  It  is  really  something 
for  those  who  have  long  felt  that  the  combination 
of  gentlemen  styling  themselves  **nhe  leaders  of 
the  whig  party'*  has  obstructed  the  practical  prog- 
ress of  the  country,  that  these  gentlemen  have 
passed  sentence  of  deposition  on  themselves.  It  is 
Dot  left  for  us  to  characterize  those  who  flee  when 
DO  man  pursueth.  A  party  may  recover  a  defeat — 
may  even  recover  in  consequence  of  a  defeat ;  the 
mere  act  of  vigorous  resistance  will  brace  up 
relaxed  energies,  concentrate  scattered  and  disor- 
ganized forces,  and  win  back  forfeited  sympathies  ; 
but  a  panic  terror  resulting  from  no  cause  but  con- 
sciousness of  incapacity — from  a  sense  that  ad- 
herents were  falling  away,  and  had  good  reason  for 
60  doing — an  abandonment  of  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment from  sheer  inability  to  bold  them — for  this 
there  is  no  remedy  ;  the  only  sentiments  it  inspires 
are  indifference  and  contempt.  A  candle  that  is 
blown  out  may  be  lighted  again ;  but  what  is  to  be 
done  with  one  that  has  incontinently  gone  out  ? 
Salt  is  good,  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor 
wherewithal  shall  it  be  resalted  ?  So,  whatever  be 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  crisis,  of  which  Lord 
John  himself  can  scarcely  suppose  that  we  have 
seen  more  than  the  penultima,  at  any  rate  the  whig 
party,  with  its  old-world  constitutional  theories,  its 
traditional  personal  preferences,  its  claptrap  heri- 
tage and  invqi^tion  of  illustrious  names,  and  its 
practical  obstruction  of  large,  bold,  farsighted 
teg '  - .  adapted  to  present  wants  and  commen- 
sura  present  possibilities,  may  be  said  to 

have  passed  as  an  efl^ective  agent  from  the  political 
scene.  Henceforward,  with  its  stateliness  and  its 
maxims,  it  may  play  chorus,  and  just  ibr  the 
present  keep  the  audience  amused  while  the  real 
actors  are  donning  the  cothurn  and  the  mask.  It 
b,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  incom- 
petence of  a  parnr  by  no  means  involves  the  incom- 
petence of  all  tne  individuals  who  compose  it ; 
otherwise,  it  would  be  anything  but  satisfactory  to 
be  forced  to  recognize  such  incompetence.  Our 
quarrel  is  with  the  whig  leaders,  that,  having  gained 
power  by  past  services,  they  have  shown  an  undue 
leaning  towards  the  furtherance  of  party  in  prefer- 
ence to  national  interests ;  that  they  have  displayed 
a  jealousy  of  talent  rather  than  an  eagerness  to 
welcome  it  to  the  service  of  the  country,  wherever 
its  eooperatioa  was  to  be  obtained  only  on  cindition 


of  a  step  forward  in  legislation  or  a  reform  in  ad^ 
ministration;  that  in  more  than  one  appointment 
of  great  importance  they  have  yielded  to  the  lowest 
form  of  party-spirit,  and  have  in  consequence  beea 
compelled  to  throw  the  aegis  of  ministerial  proteo- 
tion  over  reckless  folly  amounting  to, criminality ; 
and  that,  while  themselves  unable  or  unwilling  to 
frame  practical  measures  to  anticipate  and  guide 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  they  have  stood  in  the 
way  and  paralyzed  the  eflTorts  of  men  who  con  Id 
and  would  have  seen  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
and  had  boldness  and  wisdom  to  translate  them  into 
acts  of  Parliament.  All  this  we  attribute  chiefly  to 
the  endurance  of  a  party  organization  which 
originated  in  the  circumstances  of  the  past ;  and  we 
rejoice  at  a  state  of  things  under  which  all  that  it 
vigorous  and  vital  in  the  party  which  has  just 
undergone  virtual  dissolution  may  disengage  itself 
from  what  is  effete  and  outworn,  whether  of  men  or 
of  system,  and  may  in  new  combinations  enter  upon 
a  new  career  of  activity  and  a  grander  epoch  of 
political  progress.  This  crisis  of  affairs  has 
undoubtedly  hastened  the  time,  which  cannot  be 
far  distant,  when  what  is  now  actual  agreement  ia 
principle  and  opinion  shall  ripen  and  be  consolidated 
into  official  connexion  and  united  action — when  the 
statesmen  who  are  least  personally  responsible  for 
the  eirors  and  least  personally  identified  with  the 
misdeeds  of  the  exhumed  cabinet  shall  combine 
with  the  statesmen  who  shared  the  counsels  and  the 
sacrifices  of  him  who  was 

The  pillar  of  the  natioii's  hope, 
The  centre  of  the  land's  desire ; 

and  present  to  the  country,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
remembrance,  a  compact  phalanx  embracing  all  that 
there  is  among  us  of  tri^  administrative  ability  ia 
conjunction  with  legislative  wisdom  and  personal 
distinction.  In  our  opinion,  the  nation  would  have 
been  compensated  for  the  excitement  and  incon- 
venience of  the  last  fortnight,  had  the  only  result 
been  the  certainty  of  the  speedy  union  of  all 
sections  of  the  party  of  Progress  to  carry  the  state 
safely  over  the  changes  which  are  in  action  or 
rising  hopefully  in  the  near  prospect. 

It  is  a  further  gain  of  no  slight  importance,  that 
the  protectionist  party  has  been  tested  and  found 
wanting.  Agricultural  constituencies  are  not  over 
sharp witted,  nor  are  country-gentlemen  keenly 
sensible  of  the  ridiculous,  but  neither  can  fail  to 
perceive  and  feel  the  ludicrous  discomfiture  of  last 
week,  heightened  as  it  was  by  the  naive  candor  of 
Lord  Stanley's  parliamentary  narrative,  and  his 
undisguised  contempt  for  the  administrative  talents 
of  the  section  which  calls  him  leader.  He  recalls 
Rupert  at  Bristol  more  than  the  Rupert  of  the 
field  ;  though  the  country  is  undoubteoly  indebted 
to  the  discretion  which  was  not  heretofore  deemed 
his  better  part  of  valor. 

So  much  may  safely  be  stated  as  the  result  of  ^ 
the  crisis  as  it  aflTects  combinations  of  persons.  Ia 
spite  of  the  temporary  resuscitation  oi  the  incapa- 
bles,  we  may  reckon  that  two  great  parties  are  by 
their  own  confession  incompetent  to  carry  on  tro 
government  of  the  country.  This  simplifies  the 
problem  of  the  future  marvellously,  so  mr  as  the 
men  are  concerned. 

But  we  should  be  diq>osed  to  place  more  stress 
upon  the  specific  declarations  that  have  been  elicited 
from  leading  men.  Lord  John  has  finally  renounced 
finality.  Sir  James  Graham  has  pronounced  that 
the  time  has  come  for  an  extension  (and  this  ia^ 
volves  a  readjustment)  of  the  suCran.  The  iacome- 
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tax,  though  it  may  linger  on  through  this  parliament 
for  purposes  of  revenue,  has  in  its  present  iniquitous 
unfairness  received  the  coup-de-grace.  Lord  Stan- 
ley has  declared  that  he  will  abandon  the  principle 
of  protection  if  a  protectionist  majority  be  not 
returned  at  the  next  election  ;  thus  throwing  his 
cause  into  the  registration  courts,  and  fairly  sub- 
mitting in  prospective  to  the  verdict  of  the 
people — releasing  himself  from  the  impracticable 
position  of  attemptiujpf  to  reverse  an  accomplished 
national  decision.  If  all  this  is  not  progress,  we 
know  not  what  is.  Much  is  clear  and  denned 
which  before  was  vague  and  conjectural ;  words 
have  been  spoken  which  cannot  be  recalled ;  pro- 
grammes have  been  issued  which  cannot  be  receded 
nrom ;  and  the  least  progressive  of  those  pro- 
^ammes  is  the  most  cheering  pledge  of  progress. 
Not  the  least  iinportant  result  of  this  free  cAitspeak- 
ing  is,  that  all  Englishmen  who  are  not  mad  must 
perceive,  what  this  journal  has  constantly  asserted, 
that  all  immediate  legislation  upon  '*  the  Papal 
Aggression**  must  be  either  ineffective  or  incon- 
sistent with  our  established  usage  of  tolerance — 
must  be  either  ridiculous  or  unjust,  and  in  either 
case  impolitic.  Lord  Stanley's  proposal  of  inquiry 
into  the  probable  and  possible  reshlts  of  the  aggres- 
sion, seems  adapted  to  assuage  the  national  an^r, 
and  secure  us  against  the  irreparable  mischief  of 
hasty,  passionate,  ill-considered  legislation. 

But  our  sum  of  results  would  be  very  incomplete 
were  we  to  leave  unnoticed  what  appears  to  us  the 
most  signiieant  fact  disclosed  by  the  late  events. 
Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  reform  bill 
was  supposed  to  have  thrown  the  preponderance  of 
political  power  into  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes ; 
the  government  has  just  ffone  begging,  yet  no 
attempt  has  been  made  by  the  party  calling^  itself 
preeminently  popular  to  seize  the  vacant  reins,  not 
even  to  put  forward  the  faintest  claim  to  share  in 
the  deserted  functions  and  dignities  of  administra- 
tion. Undue  modesty  is  certainly  not  the  cause  of 
this  singular  phenomenon ;  nor  has  the  aristocratic 
exduaiveness  of  the  whig  oligarchy  very  much  to 
do  with  it ;  quite  as  little  the  oflen-alleged  want  of 
official  experience.  The  truth  must  be  told  ;  our 
popular  politicians  are  agitators  rather  than  states- 
men— ably  and  effectively  following  up  one  idea  or 
plan  of  immediate  practical  interest,  but  not  men 
of  imperial  minds — ^possessinff  neither  the  art  nor 
the  science  of  government.  Indeed,  they  are  often 
less  than  this — unpractical  as  well  as  narrow, 
theorists  yet  not  philosophers,  shallow  yet  not  men 
of  the  world.  The  fault  lies  partly  in  themselves, 
partly  in  the  constituencies ;  and  each  reacts  on  the 
other  and  propagates  and  increases  the  evil.  In 
order  to  become  popular,  candidates  will  seize  on 
some  proposition  which  the  multitude  can  compre- 
hend and  use  as  a  party  watchword,  dn77.1iii<*  -^n^ 
definite,  but  based  on  no  comprehensive  vi. 
Urge  knowledge  of  facts ;  to  this  they  will  ineTO- 
cably  pledge  themselves  as  though  it  were  a 
principle — urge  it  as  though  the  safety  of  the  em- 
pire depended  on  its  immediate  adoption— denounce 
all  those  who  would  limit  or  retard  it,  as  factious 
and  oppressors— -organize  a  party  to  give  it  impor- 
tance and  keep  it  before  the  public — make  all  facts, 
men,  and  times,  bow  to  it.  Then,  when  a  crisis 
like  the  present  leaves  office  open  to  him  who  can 
practically  fill   it — when  the  disorganization  of 

garties  gives  golden  opportunities    to  jthe    real 
enefactor  of  his  country — such  men  find,  however 
great  their  talents,  however  unquestioned  their 


services,  that  this  popular  cry  cannot  be  carried 
with  them  into  office,  and  that  they  dare  not  go 
into  office  without  it.  Thus  they  are  caught  ia 
their  own  devices,  and  fall  into  the  pit  they  have 
digged  for  others.  Then,  again,  the  great  constitu- 
"encies  are  spoiled  by  this  process  ;  are  used  to  be 
petted,  to  have  their  wishes  made  the  standard  of 
political  possibility,  and  are  taught  to  look  upon 
every  one  who  opposes  them  as  corrupt  and  in- 
terested. The  result  is,  that  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Cobden  can  take  no  part  in  the  administration, 
whose  almost  sole  claim  to  popular  sympathy  is 
their  adoption  of  the  principle  which  is  identified 
with  his  name  ;  while  such  a  man  as  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  distinguished  tor  intellect  and  cultiva- 
tion as  well  as  honesty,  is  hooted,  interrupted,  and 
insulted  by  his  South wark  constituents,  for  as  man- 
ly, sensible,  and  temperate  a  speech  as  ever  was 
made  to  a  body  of  Englishmen.  Till  the  people 
can  bear  to  hear  truth — and  till  their  leaders  will 
tell  them  the  truth  whether  they  bear  it  or  not— 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  must  wonder  or  com- 
plain that  experienced  statesmen  would  rather 
compliment  them  than  admit  them  to  share  and  in- 
crease their  official  responsibilities.  To  check 
the  national  expenditure  of  shillings  and  pence, 
instead  of  directing  the  useful  employment  of 
national  millions,  is  not  an  unpoetical  retribution 
for  fostering  exaggerated  notions  and  clinging  to 
showy  but  impracticable  crotchets.  We  wish  the 
lesson  may  have  its  due  eflfect.  Our  country's 
reputation  as  well  as  our  public  service  would  be 
doubly  gainers,  were  talent,  energy,  and  influence, 
now  partially  wasted  or  misused,  directed  to  ends 
infinitely  more  noble,  because  possible,  and  capable 
of  immediate  or  speedy  attainment. 


Thb  Asmonban  is  a  weekly  paper  "devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  American  Israelites."  We  have  long 
intended  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  would  supply 
important  matter  to  clergymen,  and  to  aU  other*  who  feel 
an  interest  in  our  '*  Elder  Brethren,"— "  God's  Ancient 
People,"— the  children  of  Abraham, — with  whose  future 
destiny  that  of  the  whole  human  race  is  bound  up. 

Let  us  read  what  they  say ;  and  knowbg  them  more 
we  shall  love  them  better,  although  we  are  the  children 
of  those  who  long  treated  them  with  injustice  and  cruelty. 

We  copy  the  following  report  as  a  specimen  of  the 
paper,  and  also  to  call  attention  to  the  lectures,  with  a 
hope  that  the  course  may  be  repeated. 

Price  of  the  Asmooean  t3  a  year  in  advance.  Pub- 
lished by  Robert  Lyon,  140  Nassau  Sn,  New  York. 

POST  BIBLICAL  HISTORY  OP  THB  JBWS. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  10th  March,  the  first 
of  a  course  of  lecturee  on  the  above  interesting 
topic  was  delivered  at  the  Medical  Hall,  Crosby 
street,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raphall.*  The  audience 
was  numerous  and  hiffhly  respectable,  and  listened 
with  the  most  devoted  attention  to  the  obaervationi 
of  the  lecturer,  who  prefaced  the  subject  matter  by 
aa  elaborate  introduction,  setting  forth  the  causes 

*  A  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  Post  Biblical  History 
of  the  Jews,  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Morris  J.  Rap- 
hall,  M.  A.  Ph.  Dr.,  at  the  hall  of  the  Medical  College, 
Crosby  st.  near  Spring,  ou  the  evening  of  Monday,  March 
lOlh,  Thursday,  ManSi  S9th,  and  Mondays  ana  Thurs- 
days following.  Tickets  for  the  course,  12.00 ;  may  ba 
obuined  at  the  Booksellers,  and  of  the  ilev.  Dr.  RapoaQs 
100  McDougal  St. 
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which  impelled  him  to  take  up  bo  arduous  a  task  as 
clearing  awaj  the  Tast  accumalation  of  calumnies 
and  absurdities  which  had  been  heaped  upon  the 
Jews  for  so  many  centuries.  He  stated  tiiat  the 
Jews  were  the  "  sole  survivors  of  the  real  antiqui- 
ty," and  that  the  subject  of  his  lectures  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  those  who  believe  that  the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  And  if  it  be 
true,  and  it  is  true,  that  the  noblest  picture  is  that 
of  a  good  man  struggling  against  adversity,  how 
much  more  worthy  of  study  is  this  history  of  an 
entire  people  suffering  for  centuries  and  thousands 
of  years  under  the  iron  arm  of  despotism,  by  their 
struggles  of  principle  against  prejudice ;  and  still 
bearing  onward  the  unstained  standard  of  their 
fidth,  a^inst  the  relentless  pressure  of  folly,  big- 
otry and  fanaticism !  Alluding  to  •the  fable  of  the 
lion  and  the  painter,  where  the  latter  points  out  to 
the  former  a  picture  representing  a  hunter  tram- 
pling upon  a  fallen  lion,  and  applying  the  appropri- 
ate and  significant  reply  of  the  latter :  **  We  have 
DO  painters,"  to  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  past 
times,  he  continued :  It  was  a  singular  fact,  that 
from  Joeephus,  who  wrote  in  Greek,  about  one 
hundred  years  after  the  Christian  era,  until  Jost, 
who  some  ten  years  ago  wrote  in  Germany,  from 
the  first  to  the  nineteenth  century,  no  Jewish  his- 
torian wrote  in  any  other  than  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. Thus  the  records  of  the  people  were  not 
accessible  to  the  (^entile.  So  that  against  one 
Mllman,  that  nobly  strove  to  write  the  truth,  how 
many  a  Voltaire,  a  Basnage,  an  Eisenmonger,  have 
sought  to  hide  that  truth  by  falsifying  the  page  of 
history,  and  enlisting  profundity  of  learning  and 
power  of  research  in  the  cause  of  prejudice  and 
bigotry.  Wherever  civilization  had  shed  its  cheer- 
ing rayS)  the  Jew  had  either  been  its  immediate 
forerunner  or  its  close  follower.  Wherever  com- 
merce had  spread  her  beneficent  sails,  the  Jew  was 
found  ready  to  help  in  cementing  the  most  lasting 
bond  which  unites  nation  to  nation,  and  makes  the 
raging  ocean  to  be  the  subservient  harbinger  of  peace 
and  plenty  to  all  its  shores.  In  short,  wherever  hu- 
manity had  been  respected  in  the  Jews,  they  had 
been  the  faithful  custodients  of  the  divine  law,  the 
onfiinching  worshippers  of  a  divine  Providence. 
And  in  the  consideration  of  his  subject,  not  only 
events  would  come  before  his  hearers,  but  men 
that  swayed  a  world  and  governed  mind---aD  Alex- 
ander— a  Cesar — a  Cromwell-^  Napoleon,  and 
odiers  lees  meteoric  but  fiir  more  beneficial  to  the 
human  race ;  for  if  America  was  indebted  to  the 
foresight,  intelKgenee  and  patriotism  of  a  Wash- 
ington, the  world  received  in  Judas  Maccabees  the 
first  lessons  of  disinterested  valor  and  high  princi- 
pled faith,  achieving  at  the  cost  of  his  life  the  inde- 
pendende  of  a  country,  and  the  happiness  of  its 
inhabiunts. 

llie  Rev.  speaker  brought  the  introduction  to  a 
close  by  stating,  that  although  he  could  not,  as  a 
Jew,  deny  feeling  commiseration  for  the  sufilerings 
of  his  forefathers,  be  should  '*  nothing  extenuate 
nor  set  down  aught  in  malice,"  but  would  bring 
common  seuse  to  bear  on  every  historical  fact,  and 
if  they  did  net  always  ooincide  with  his  views,  yet 
the^  should  never  have  reason  to  doubt  his  sin- 
cerity. He  would  be  the  historian  of  the  Jews, 
but  not  their  apologist.  Though  he  would  not 
claim  for  them  more  than  they  deserved,  he  would 
defend  them  from  the  imputation  of  crimes  they 
never  committed. 


The  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  history  closed  with 
the  book  and  administration  of  Nehemiah,  whose 
fovor  at  the  court  of  Persia  enabled  him  to  secure  the 
peace  of  Jerusalem,  by  rebuilding  its  walls,  and  thus 
obtaining  Ibr  the  people  a  necessary  protection  fWna 
their  enemies,  the  Samaritans,  and  other  neighboring 
tribes.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  notice  the 
position  of  Jerusalem  and  the  surroimding  nations,  as 
it  was  affwted  by  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  the 
disastrous  termination  of  that  expedition,  and  the 
disgracefbl  treaty  consei^nent  upon  the  defeat  of  the 
forces  of  Xerxes,  remarkmg  that  the  fortification  of 
Jerusalem  was  an  act  of  great  policy,  inasmuch  as  it 
gave  the  Persians  a  principal  support  where  they  most 
needed  it,  and  admirably  served  to  check  the  rebel- 
lious disposition  of  the  surrounding  country.  At  first, 
the  number  of  Jews  who  returned  to  their  native  land 
was  only  about  60,000,  and*  these  were  miserably 
poor.  The  defences  of  their  city  proceeded  slowly, 
and  indeed  they  were  in  the  utmost  distress,  till  the 
governorship  of  Nehemiah  gave  them  a  better  positioB. 
This  they  maintained  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  yean, 
till  Alexander  of  Maoedon,  in  the  conquest  if  th« 
Persian  empire,  also  subjected  Judea  to  his  rule. 
The  Jews  upon  this  occasion  exhibited,  in  a  striking 
manner,  th«r  respect  for  an  oath,  and  the  attacln 
ment  with  which  they  clung  to  the  filling  sceptre  of 
Persia.  Prudent  as  well  as  valiant,  Alexander  de- 
termined not  to  pursue  Darius  into  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  until  he  had  thoroughly  subdued  the  coun- 
tries of  the  coast  To  this  end  he  marched  into  Syria 
and  was  welcomed  by  every  city  except  T^re,  which 
reftised  to  open  its  gates  to  the  conqueror.  Determin- 
ing on  the  siege  of  jyre,  the  Macedonian  king  directed 
le^es  of  money,  prorisions  and  troops,  from  all  the 
Syrian  cities.  His  command  was  r^ily  obeyed  by 
aU  except  Jerusalem,  fh)m  which  city  Jaddna,  the 
reigning  high  priest,  returned  for  answer,  that  while 
Darius  was  king,  the  Jews  could  not  assist  his  enemy. 
After  the  reduction  of  Tjrre,  Alexander  marched  to 
subdue  Jerusalem  ;  but  his  wrath  was  disarmed  at  aa 
interview  with  Jaddua,  and  he  departed,  investing  the 
Jews  with  every  privilege  they  desired.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander  and  the  partition  of  his  empire,  by  the 
final  battle  of  Issue,  Judea  became  the  prize  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Situated  between  the  empire  of  Seleucus, 
of  Antigonus  and  of  Ptolemy,  the  country  was  ex- 
posed to  all  the  horrors  of  war,  and  was  often  takea 
and  retaken.  By  Ptolemy  the  First,  many  Jews  were 
carried  away  captive  into  Egypt ;  and  from  that  time 
they  might  trace  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Jew-* 
ish  natimi.  The  first — the  Babylonian  Jews,  and  the 
residents  of  the  colonies  of  Cyrus,  peopled  Asia  ;  the 
second — the  li^yptian  Jews,  penetrated  fiir  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  also  spread  themselves  over  the 
northern  portions  of  that  great  continent ;  and  the 
third  branch — ^the  Jews  of  Palestine,  were  finally  dis- 
tributed over  Europe.  From  this  latter  and  maiB 
stock,  did  the  Jews  of  England  claim  their  descent 
Passing  from  the  Ptolem^o  dominion,  the  Jews  fell 
under  the  rule  of  the  Syro-Greeks,  and  by  their  mon- 
arohs,  Antlochus  the  Great,  Antioohus  Epiphanes, 
(or  rather  Antiochus  Epmanes.)  and  Antiochus 
Eupater,  they  were  cruelly  persecuted.  They  were 
murdered,  fined,  sold  as  slaves  ;  and  their  laws  and 
liberties  were  violated,  their  i^th  was  proscribed,  and 
their  rights  were  trampled  upon,  and  all  this  because 
they  would  not  sacrifice  to  the  idols  of  the  king. 

Dr.  Raphall  then  graphically  sketched  the  mis- 
eries of  the  Je^s  under  the  Greeks,  described  the 
war  of  independence  consequent  on  the  rising  of 
Mattathias  and  his  followers,  and  proceeded  to 
detail  the  various  successes  of  Judas  Maccabees, 
of  Simon,  of  Jonathan,  of  Eleazar,  and  of  John, 
against  the  armies  of  Syro-Grecian  kings. 
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PROBABLE    EFFECTS    OF  VEGETATION    ON   CLI- 
MATE. 

METBOBOLoanrre  throughoat  India  have  fbr  fome 
time  been  engaged  in  examining  the  probable  effects 
of  vegetatirin  and  of  moiAtore  on  climate,  and  the 
following  results,  mainly  from  an  able  paper  bj  Dr. 
Balfour  of  Bombay,  and  the  Edinburgh  New  Philo- 
sophical Journal,  gives  a  general  outline  of  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject 

The  fiill  of  rain  at  the  elevations  of  2000  to  4600 
fleet,  on  ridges  exposed  to  currents  of  wind  from  the 
■ea,  amounts  to  about  200  inches  annually;  it  de- 
creases, both  as  we  ascend  .  nd  as  we  proceed  into  the 
interior.  Along  the  shores  of  Hindoostan  it  averages 
betwixt  sixty  and  eighty.  .On  the  tolerably  fertile  of 
rarely  wooded  portions  of  the  great  plateau,  it  amounts 
to  betwixt  twenty  and  thirty-five.  At  Bellary,  it 
averages  from  ten  to  fifteen;  and  when  we  inquire  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  diminishment,  we  find  that  the 
districts  around  are  destitute  of  trees,  and  nearly 
devoid  of  all  sorts  of  moisture  or  local  vegetation. 
Hu'*«boldt,  in  noticing  the  barrenness  and  extreme 
aridity  of  the  vast  plains  approaching  the  Orinoco 
from  the  Andes,  lat  9^,  states,  that  the  people  assured 
him  that  the  fall  of  rain  had  diminished  within  the 
last  century,  and  that  since  the  Spanish  conquest, 
the  trees,  formerly  abounding,  have  been  destroyed. 
The  eariier  settlers  in  Caraccas  are  well  known 
to  have  destroyed  the  climate  by  removing  the 
trees;  rain  formerly  abounded  where  now  there  is 
none.  "By  felling  the  trees,'*  says  Humboldt,  as 
quoted  by  Balfour,  '*  that  cover  the  tops  and  ndes  of 
the  mouBtiuns,  men  in  every  climate  prenare  at  once 
two  oalamiUes  for  future  generations;  the  want  of 
fuel,  and  a  scarcity  of  water.  Trees,  by  the  nature 
of  their  perspiration  and  the  radiation  from  their 
leaves  in  a  sky  without  clouds,  surround  themselves 
with  an  atmosphere  constantly  cold  and  misty.  They 
affBct  the  copiousness  of  springs,  not,  as  was  long 
believed,  by  a  peculiar  attraction  for  the  vapors  dif- 
ftised  through  Uie  air,  but  because,  by  sheltering  the 
■oil  from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  they  diminish 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  produced  by  rain.  When 
forests  are  destroyed,  as  they  are  everywhere  in  Amer- 
ica, by  the  European  planters,  with  an  imprudtet 
»reoipitatk>n,  the  springs  are  entirely  dried  up  or 
become  leas  abundant  The  beds  of  the  rivers,  re- 
maining diy  during  a  part  of  the  year,  are  converted 
into  torrents  whenever  great  rains  fiiU  on  the  heights. 
The  sward  and  moss  disappearing  with  the  brushwood 
fh>m  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  the  waters  falling  in 
rain  are  no  longer  impeded  in  their  course;  and  in- 
stead of  slowly  augmenting  the  level  of  the  rivers  by 
progressive  filtration,  they  furrow  during  heavy 
showers  the  sides  of  the  hills,  bear  down  the  loosened 
soil,  and  form  those  sudden  inundations  that  devastate 
the  country.  Hence  it  results  that  the  destruction 
of  forests,  the  want  of  permanent  springs,  and  the 
existence  of  torrents,  are  three  phenomena  closely 
oonnected  together.'*  Dr.  Duncan,  of  the  Bombay 
medical  establishment,  mentions  that,  within  his  own 
experience,  the  climate  at  Dapoolie  had  been  much 
more  hot  and  dry — streams  now  dry  up  in  December 
which  used  t6.flow  till  April  or  May;  and  this  he  at- 
tributes to  thie  dostruAion  of  trees  which  formerly 
clothed  the  hills,  now  left  barren  and  desolate  by  their 
removal  In  the  Southern  Concan,  within  the  space 
of  fifteen  /ears,  the  climate  has  been  greatly  deterio- 
rated by  the  diminution  of  vegetation,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  rain.  The  people  of  Pinang  have  memori- 
alised government  against  the  destruction  of  their 
forests,  sure  that  the  results  by  its  continuance  will 
be  the  ruin  of  the  climate.  The  dreadful  droughts, 
which  now  so  frequently  visit  the  Cape  de  V^d 
Islands,  are  avowedly  due  to  the  r^noval  of  their 
forests;  in  the  high  lands  of  Greece,  where  tnm  have 
been  cut  down,  springs  have  disappeared.  The  ex- 
•eisive  rains  around  Bio  Janeiro  have  been  modified 


and  reduced  by  the  diminution  of  the  woods.  Ths 
valley  of  Aragua,  in  South  America,  affords  a  curious 
series  of  examples  of  diminution  of  rain  by  the  de- 
struction of  trees,  and  increase  of  fiill  by  their  multi- 
plication. The  valley  is  completely  enclosed  by  high 
ranges  of  hills,  giving  rise  to  various  streams  and 
rivulets,  the  waters  of  which  form  a  lake  at  ths 
extreme  end  of  the  valley.  The  lake  has  no  exit,  and 
its  superfluous  waters  are  carried  off  by  evaporation. 
Betwixt  1666,  when ,  it  was  described  by  Oviedo,  and 
1800,  when  it  was  visited  1^  Humboldt,  the  lake  had 
sunk  five  or  six  feet,  and  had  receded  several  miles 
from  its  former  shores,  the  portion  of  the  basin  thus 
left  dry  appearing  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. This  is  ascribed,  by  the  distinguished  trav- 
eller just  named,  to  the  destruction  of  the  trees  on 
the  mountains.  ,When  the  war  of  liberation  broke 
out,  agriculture  was  neglected,  and  the  wood  from 
the  hills  was  no  longer  required  by  human  industry — 
a  great  jungle  began  to  prevail  over  all.  The  result 
was,  that,  within  twenty  years,  not  only  had  tiie  lake 
ceased  to  subside,  but  began  once  more  to  rise,  and 
threaten  the  country  with  general  inundation.  This  is 
only  a  single  case  out  of  many  of  precisely  similar 
nature  with  which  South  America  supplies  us.  Ws 
have  had  repeated  occasion  to  allude  to  the  diminntioQ 
of  rain  in  Oude,  which  the  older  inhabitants  compsrs 
to  the  retiring  of  the  tide,  so  manifest  and  gradual  it 
is.  In  Switserland  it  has  been  perfectly  ascertained, 
that  rivulets  formerly  full  have  shrunk  or  dried  up  coin- 
cidently  with  the  denudation  of  the  mountains,  and 
that  they  have  once  more  returned  to  their  former  siis 
on  the  woods  being  restored.  A  beautifhl  spring, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  woody  mountain  in  the  islam 
of  Ascension,  was  observed  to  diminish  in  flow  as  ths 
trees  were  cut  down,  and  to  vanish  altogether  when 
the  wood  disappeared.  After  a  few  years,  during 
which  no  water  flowed,  the  mountain  became  wooded 
again ;  when  the  stream  once  more  benn  to  flow,  and, 
as  the  vegetation  increased,  retumcn  to  its  former 
sixe.  The  destruction  of  wood,  though  at  all  times 
followed  by  a  diminution  in  the  flow  of  running  water, 
is  not  invariably  attended  by  a  decrease  in  the  fall  of 
rain.  Marmato,  in  the  province  of  Popayan,  is  situ- 
ate in  the  midst  of  enormous  forests,  and  in  the  vicin- 
age of  valuable  mines.  The  amount  of  the  discharge 
of  the  streams — ^here  accurately  measured  by  the  work 
performed  by  the  stamping  machines  which  they 
drive — was  observed  to  decrease  steadily  as  the  wood 
was  cut  down;  within  the  space  of  two  years  from  ths 
commencement  of  the  clearing,  the  decrease  of  the  flow 
of  the  water  had  occasioned  alarm.  The  desring  was 
now  sospenied  and  the  diminution  oeaaed.  A  rain- 
gauge  was  now  established,  when  it  appeared  that  tlM 
£U1  of  rain  had  not  diminished  concomitantly  with  ths 
flow  of  the  streams.  The  apparent  anomaly  here  prs- 
sented  does  not  aflect  the  general  doctrine,  and  is  easily 
explained.  The  clearings  were  too  local  to  aflioct  the 
general  condition  of  the  climate;  the  rain  which  fell, 
however,  instead  of  percolating,  as  was  its  wont 
through  the  soil,  when  shaded  by  trees,  producing 
springs,  rivulets,  and  brooks,  now  dried  up,  and  was 
Ciirri^  off  in  vapor  as  it  fell.  India,  in  nearly  all 
these  things,  furnishes  precise  parallels  to  South 
America.  A  few  years  since  a  proprietor,  in  laying 
down  some  ground  well  watem  by  an  exoMlent 
spring,  for  a  eoflee  garden  at  Qleomore,  in  the  Salest 
district,  despite  the  advice  of  the  natives,  cleared  ths 
ground,  when  the  supply  of  water  vanished.  At  ths 
viUftge  of  Hoolbttlley,  near  the  head  of  the  new  Ghaut 
in  Munserabad,  the  jungle  was  cleared  away,  and  in 
every  case  the  diminution  of  water  followed  almost 
immediately — in  some  cases  the  coffee-plants  dying  in 
consequence;  the  jungle  was  allowed  to  grow  again 
when  water  returned,  the  springs  were  opened,  and 
the  rivulets  and  streams  flowed  afircsh  as  foraieriy. 
Around  Ahmednuggur,  springs  shaded  by  trees  hats 
invariably  been  observed  to  dry  up  almost  immsdi- 
stely  on  ths  trees  being  removed.  /&vin|E  ma  ths 
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TCsalt  of  ihA  dcttnictioii  of  trees  in  diminishing  tlie 
Mi  of  rain,  wo  oomo  noir  to  tlio  oonveree  state  of 
matters,  so  as  to  establish  the  proposition  by  both 
▼arieties  of  proofl  Unfortnnatefy  our  evidences  on 
this  side  of  the  question  are  much  less  numeroos  than 
those  on  tiie  otlier,  though  equally  uniform  and  perti^ 
nent,  the  propensity  to  remove  or  destroy  being  much 
more  preval^it  and  active  than  to  establish  fbrests. 
The  St  Helena  Almanao  fbr  1848  gives  particulars  of 
the  increase  of  the  fall  of  rain  within  the  last  few 
years,  attributable  to  the  increase  of  wood;  within 
the  present  century,  the  fall  has  nearly  doubled.  The 
plantations  seem  to  have  performed  another  service  to 
the  island.  Formerly  heavy  floods,  caused  by  sudden 
torrents  of  rain,  were  almost  periodioal,  and  fbequently 
very  destructive;  for  the  last  nine  years  they  have 
been  unknown.  On  the  mountains  of  Ferro,  one  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  there  are  trees  each  of  which  is 
constantly  surrounded  by  a  cloud;  their  power  of 
drawing  down  moisture  is  well  known  to  the  people; 
the  natives  call  them  garol^  the  Spaniards  sarUo, 
trom  their  utility.  The  drops  trickle  down  the  stem 
in  one  unceasing  stream,  and  are  collected  in  reser- 
Tdrs  constructed  for  their  reception.  Thousands  of 
similar  instances  misht  be  quoted.  Our  own  reve- 
nue surveyors,  indeed,  could  supply  an  almost  unlim- 
ited amount  of  information  bearmg  on  the  same  sub- 
ject The  whole  of  this  beautiful  process  depends  on 
the  simple  laws  of  temperature,  evaporation,  and 
condensation.  Trees  shade  the  soil  fW>m  the  sun.  They 
give  off  vapor  during  the  day,  and  so  mitigate  heat, 
while  they  obstruct  the  direct  rays  from  above — ^they 
radiate  out  heat  during  the  night,  and  occasion  the 
precipitation  of  dew — many  plants  being  endowed 
with  this  fiioulty  to  such  an  extent  as  to  collect  water 
in  large  quantities  from  the  air.  The  total  quantity 
of  dew  believed  to  fall  in  England  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  five  inches  annually — and  the  estimate 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  vast  way  under  the  truth;  the 
average  fall  of  rain  is  about  twenty-five  inches.  Mr. 
Olaisher  states  the  amount  of  evaporation  of  Qreenwich 
to  have  amounted  to  five  feet  annually  for  the  past  five 
years,  and  supposes  three  f<Mt  about  the  mean  evapor- 
ation all  over  the  world.  On  this  assumption  the 
quantity  of  actual  moisture  raised  in  the  shape  of 
vapor,  fhxn  the  surfiice  of  the  sea  alone,  amounts  to 
no  less  than  60,000  cubic  mUes  annually;  or  nearly 
164  miles  a  day.  According  to  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Laidlay,  the  evaporation  at  Calcutta  is  about 
fifteen  fleet  annually;  that  between  the  Cape  and 
Calcutta  averages,  in  October  and  November,  nearly 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  daily;  betwixt  10^  and  20^ 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  it  was  found  to  exceed  an  inch 
daily.  Supposing  this  to  be  double  the  average 
throughout  the  year,  we  shall,  instead  of  three,  have 
eighteen  feet  of  evaporation  annually;  or,  were  this 
state  of  matters  to  prevail  all  over  the  world,  an 
amount  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  cubic 
miles  of  water  raised  in  vapor  from  the  ocean  alone  ! 
— Secretary* i  Report  q/  the  Proceediage  of  tke  Bom- 
bay Geographical  Society  for  184^-60,  p.  65. 
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ADDaaSSBD   TO  A  MSW  TOBKBa  WHO    SOOrFBO  AT  TAHU 

Yes,  sir,  I  am  a  Yankee  girl, 

I  glory  in  the  name  I 
You  spake  it  In  contemptuous  scorn. 

To  me  it  breathes  of  fame  ; 
1  'm  proud  of  my  nativity— 
^  New  Bnsland,  gopd  and  great, 

Is  head  and  shoulders  taUer,  sir, 

Than  yoor  boasted  Empire  Slate  I 

Let  prejudice  be  set  aside— 

Oive  sneering  to  the  wind  ; 
Sit  down  and  look  at  actual  facts, 

And  see  what  you  wilt  find, 
Our  mountains  overtop  your  own  :       ' 

Ouir  hikes  you  need  not  spurn ; 
Although  not  quite  so  large  as  yours, 

We  nud  they  serve  our  turn ! 

Our  fisheries  o'er  the  world  are  famed, 

The  mackerel,  shad,  and  cod  I 
And  **  Taunton  turkeys'*  are  so  thick, 

We  sell  ihem  by  the  rod  ! 
We  turn  our  very  stones  lo  gold — 

The  marble,  grantlej  slate  t 
And  as  for  manufactories, 

Where  is  our  rival  Sute  7 

Onr  cities  dot  the  broad  expanse, 

Teeming  with  busy  life  ; 
And  every  village,  farm  and  stream, 

With  Yankee  wealth  is  rife. 
Our  churches  stand  like  sentinels. 

On  talley,  hill,  and  plain ; 
And  city  spires,  like  forest  trees, 

Point  upward,  many  a  vaoe  I 

Nature  hath  fiivored  your  New  York, 

It  could  not  well  be  less  ; 
Boston  hath  grown  by  human  might — 

This  truth  all  must  confess ! 
Think  of  her  thrid  for  ten  years  past, 

Then  please  to  calculate, 
What  she  will  he  some  ten  years  hence,* 

Progressing  at  this  rate. 

And  beauty  mingles  with  our  thrift, 

As  Boston  Common  shows  ; 
And  Aul)um*s  mount,  where  living  love 

Its  kindest  care  liestows. 
Old  Newport,  hillow-cradled,  see, 

On  Rhody's  verdant  shore ; 
'T  is  there  old  Ocean  shakes  his  mane. 

Resounding  evermore ! 

New  Haven,  with  its  shady  elms, 

And  Hartford,  with  its  criarter — 
Connecticut,  my  native  Sute  1 

Say,  can  you  find  a  smarter  7 
The  "  Ein|>ire  Slate"  is  your  New  York, 

I  grant  it,  hard  to  mate  her  ; 
Yet  still  give  me  the  *'  Nutmeg  State — 

Where  sliall  we  find  ti grater?" 

We  have  both  railroads  and  canals) 

But  here  my  courage  pitches ; 
I  own  yon  Ml  nest  me  on  this  heat — 

New  York  has  bigger  ditches ! 
Our  Commerce  swims  a  deeper  sea, 

Tt  stems  the  swelling  wave. 
And  sends  its  white-winged  messengcit 

In  every  sea  to  lave  1 

Look  at  our  Literati,  sir. 

We  've  cradled  genius,  sore ! 
Come,  count  your  great  ones  by  our  side, 

Ana  see  who  hath  the  fewer. 
Sherman,  Parsons,  Adams,  Ames, 
♦      Are  synonyms  of  glory  ; 

And  Masstcnusetts  boasts,  beside, 
AHancockandaSioryl    (^^^^T^ 
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There 's  Silliman,  Webster,  (Noah,  I  meanj 

And  Qoincy,  Dana,  Ware  ; 
With  Webster,  Adams,  DaTla,  sir, 

What  noble  men  they  are ! 
Macdonough,  Perry,  Morris,  Hull, 

Oreen,  Putnam,  Stark,  and  Allen ; 
With  Freedom's  martyr,  Nathan  Halej 

And  f  aliant  General  Warren  I 

DiTinity  can  bring  tome  oaraea, 

For  goodness  famed,  and  learning  | 
A  Payson,  Brainard,  Uriswold,  Ware, 

A  Pierpont  and  a  Channing. 
Go  search  o'er  Asia's  burning  sand-- 

The  Mission  ground,  who  fills? 
A  Newell,  Judson,  Gordon  Hall, 

A  Winslow,  andaMills! 

And  coimt  our  poets,  side  by  side  | 

Sprague,  Willis,  Hillhouse,  Lowell ; 
Pike,  Halieck,  Brainerd,  Sieonmey, 

Hill,  PierpoQt,  Gould,  and  Rockwell, 
Holmes.  Bryant,  Mellen,  Percival, 

Longfellow,  Dawes,  and  Bright ; 
With  Prentice,  Dana,  Whillier ; 

All  these  are  ours  oi  right! 

Benjamin  Franklin  !  tell  dm,  sir, 

You  that  can  boast  **  Big  Thunder, » 
Sav,  will  he  play  with  lightning,  air, 

And  never  dodge  from  under? 
And  then  those  sons  of  Type,  we  boast, 

A  Greely,  Prentice,  Burritt! 
Burritt's  a  second  Babel,  sir, 

And  Prentice,  who  '11  outwit  7  ' 

Another  yet,'  I  'm  proud  to  name — 
Jonathan  Slick— Jack  Downing  I 

I  guess  he  is  New  England's  child- 
He  's  worthy  Yankee  crowning  1 

There  's  Emerson,  "  The  Mystic,"  sir, 
Joe  Neal,  of  "Charcoal  Sketches;'* 

With  Morse,  who  chained  the  lightning,  sir ; 
All  these  New  England  fetches! 

Some  smart  ones,  too,  we  've  loaned  to  yoii — 

Pray  do  not  call  me  saucy  ; 
But  when  yoa  lacked  for  govemors, 

Who  furnished  Wright  and  Marcy  1 
So  richly  blest,  we  can  afford 

To  let  some  wander  forth  ; 
Your  Hamilton— she  owes  us  o&»— 

Her  pdar  star  is  North.  I 

We  always  have  been  generous, 

You  cannot  have  forgot 
That  when  old  Uniun  wished  a  head, 

New  Elngland  furnished  SoU  ! 
And  thus,  whene'er  you  sift  it  down, 

You  find  at  yonr  own  hearth, 
That  men  most  justly  named  as  great, 
I  Yankee  I '    ' 
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That  prince  of  Yankee  speculators- 
Ay— Barnum  is  the  man ! 

Now  look  around  you,  right  and  left, 
And  beat  him  it  you  can  ! 

Always  ahead  of  time  and  tide — 
Whatever  he  can  find ! 

Sometimes  that  least  of  little  fdksl 
And  sometimes  Jenny  Lind  1 

We  '11  beat  you,  big  or  little,  sir, 

Pen-hance  'i  will  strike  you  donib, 
Rhody  has  raised  the  biggest  marif 

Connecticut,  Tom  Thumb ! 
Whaie'er  is  touched  by  us.  improves — 

Is  rendered  bnghter  still ! 
E'en  Comedy  had  added  charms 

When  played  by  '*  Yankee  Hill !" 

We  're  Bood  in  peace,  and  in  a  vrar 

You  'li  find  there  is  no  dodging} 
For  fear,  within  a  Yankee  breast, 

Hath  never  found  a  lodging  I 
We  beard  the  wolf  within  his  den, 

Or  stride  a  cask  of  powder ; 
The  very  imps  of  daring,  we, 

Though  fed  on  clams  and  chowder  1 


New  London  girls,  In  olden  time, 

Ne*er  paused  to  atk,  what  matieri  7 
Bat  when  the  soldiers  lacked  gun-wads, 

Thev  tore  their  skirts  in  tatters.  « 

Yt»t  should  the  boys  once  dare  to  flinch 

From  duty,  or  forsake  it, 
The  girls  would  face  the  cannon's  month. 

And  lose  their  lives,  or  take  it ! 

Go  search  Philanthropy's  bright  page — 

What  names  are  traced  upon  it? 
The  noblest  record  written  tnere, 

A  Yankee  heart  hath  won  it ! 
Ask  Erin,  when  the  &miDe  dire. 

Her  starving  thoosands  slew  ; 
What  heart  first  answered  to  her  call, 

And  o'er  the  ooeao  flew  ? 

Then  nerer  laagh  at  Yankees,  air, 

Nor  scorn  New  England  rough ; 
Her  face,  I  own,  is  not  so  smooth — 

She 's  niade  of  rocky  stuflfl 
But  she  hath  strengthened  mental  might, 

Hath  cherished  genius'  child  ; 
Hath  trained  her  children  in  the  right- 
Practice  on  precept  piled  I 

Go  roam  through  Europe's  cities  proud-- 

'Neath  Afric's  burning  sun ; 
At  every  turn,  where'er  you  go, 

You  '11  find  New  England's  son  t 
Go  rest  you  near  the  Pyramids. 

No  matter  where  you  tramp  I 
Yon  '11  find  a  Yankee  gone  belbrs, 

Who  there  hath  pitcmed  his  camp  I 

Clocks,  nntmeas,  and  whatever  else, 

Yoa  caU  a  Yankee  crop ; 
If  Toa  have  eash,  he 's  glad  to  ssU— 

If  not,  he  '11  always  swap. 
For  he  was  born  a  merchant,  sir, 

A  Yankee  trader  bold. 
Who  swapped  his  whistle  for  a  knife» 

When  only  four  years  old. 

No  matter  where  his  home  may  be — 

What  flag  may  be  unfurled ! 
He  '11  manage,  by  some  cute  derica. 

To  whittle  through  the  world. 
Brimful  of  restless  enterprise — 

The  busiest  of  the  busy  1 
Sach  constant  work,  such  constant  stir. 

Would  drive  a  Datchman  dUif  I 
Flout,  if  yoa  will,  at  oa  and  oars, 

Were  ^  bat  hslf  as  wise, 
With  half  the  hawk-eyed  shrewdnass,  sis, 

Which  glanceth  from  our  eyes ; 
We  'd  take  the  leap  together,  sir, 

And  pulling  on  one  track, 
Would  leave  the  league  confederate. 

To  follow  at  our  back. 

With  our  tmlted  shoulders,  sir. 

Together  at  the  wheel,. 
Would  turn  our  nation's  destiny, 

By  well  directed  zeal ; 
Stand,  like  oar  Pilgrim  Fathers,  sir, 

BmnanopHed  with  right, 
Aod  blot  each  dark  eppreasioo, 

Forever  out  of  sight  1 

For  In  everr  untried  enterprlsa, 
New  Eogtaad  takes  the  lead : 

For  it  takes  a  Yankee's  head  to  plan- 
Oar  pluck  lo  go  ahead  ; 

Then  sound  her  glory,  oh,  ye  waves. 
Amid  your  surging  roar. 

Pipe  np,  till  foam  froths  all  your  Ups, 
Beatmg  her  rock-ribbed  shore ! 

The  Yankees  are  a  race  distinct- 
Bustle  from  head  to  feet ! 

They  would  grow  rleh,  where  yoa  woald  starve  \ 
Come,  give  it  up — you  're  bMt ! 

Then  strike  up  '*  Yankee  Doodle^"  sir, 
And  while  the  air  is  ringing; 

I  >11  let  the  steam  from  off  my  qnOl, 
And  join  you  in  yoar  singmg  1 
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Prom  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
ANCIENT   AND   MODERN   ELOQUENCE. 

Eloquence,  in  its  highest  flights,  is  beyond  all 
question  the  greatest  exertion  of  the  human  mind. 
It  requires  for  its  conception  a  combination  of  the 
most  exalted  faculties ;  for  its  execution,  a  union 
of  the  most  extraordinary  powers.  Unite  in 
thought  the  most  varied  and  dissimilar  faculties  o{ 
the  soul — strength  of  understanding  with  brilliancy 
of  imagination  ;  fire  of  conception  with  solidity  of 
judgment ;  a  retentive  memory  with  an  enthusiastic 
fancy  ;  the  warmth  of  poetry  with  the  coldness  of 
prose ;  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature  with  a 
command  of  the  realities  of  life ;  a  mind  stored  with 
facts  and  a  heart  teeming  with  impressions — and 
you  will  form  the  elements  from  which  the  most 
powerful  style  of  oratory  is  to  be  created.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Physical  powers,  if  not  essential, 
are  at  least  a  great  addition  to  the  mental  qualities 
required  for  its  success.  The  orator  must  have  at 
ODce  the  lengthened  thought  which  is  requisite  for 
a  prolonged  argument,  and  the  ready  wit  which  can 
torn  to  the  best  advantage  any  incident  which  may 
occur  in  the  course  of  its  delivery.  More  than  all 
is  required  the  fixity  of  purpose,  the  energy  in 
eflbrt,  the  commanding  turn,  which,  as  it  is  the 
most  valuable  and  important  faculty  of  the  mind,  so 
it  is  the  one  most  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  walk 
of  life,  and  least  of  all  in  combination  with  the 
brilliant  and  imaginative  qualities,  which  are  the 
very  soul  of  every  art  which  is  to  subdue  or  capti- 
vate mankind. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  art  of  the  orator 
should  require,  for  its  highest  flights,  so  rare  a 
combination  of  qualities,  for  of  all  the  eflforts  of  the 
human  mind  it  is  the  most  astonishing  in  its  nature, 
and  the  most  transcendent  in  its  imme^io/e  triumphs. 
The  wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  the  eloquence  of 
the  historian,  the  sagacity  of  the  statesman,  the 
capacity  of  the  general,  may  produce  more  lasting 
eflfects  upon  human  affairs ;  but  they  are  incompar- 
ably less  rapid  in  their  influence,  and  less  intoxicat- 
ing from  the  ascendency  they  confer.  In  the 
solitude  of  his  library  the  sage  meditates  on  the 
truths  which  are, to  influence  the  thoughts  and 
direct  the  conduct  of  men  in  future  times ;  amidst 
the  strife  of  faction  the  legislator  discerns  the 
measures  calculated,  afler  a  long  course  of  years, 
to  alleviate  existing  evils  or  produce  happiness  yet 
unborn  ;  during  long  and  wearisome  campaigns  the 
commander  throws  his  shield  over  the  fortunes  of 
his  country,  and  prepares  in  silence  and  amidst 
obloquy  the  means  of  maintaining  its  independence. 
But  the  triumphs  of  the  orator  are  immediate ;  his 
influence  is  instantly  felt ;  his,  and  his  alone,  it  is 


The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  ana  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  r' ' """  '""^ 

And  I 


.  «tiiw»9  wi  fN&tw  a*»ft  luau  %\f  tsvawtw, 

liter  pleniy  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
I  reaa  his  history  in  a  oation*s  eyes. 


To  stand  up  before  a  vast  assembly  composed  of 
men  of  various  passions,  habits,  and  prepossessions ; 
to  conciliate  their  feelings  by  the  art,  and  carry 
aw^y  their  judgment  by  the  eloquence  of  the  orator ; 
to  see  every  gaze  at  length  turned  on  his  counto- 
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nance,  and  every  ear  intent  on  the  words  which 
drop  from  his  lips;  to  see  indifl^rence  turn  into 
excitement,  and  aversion  melt  away  amidst  enthu- 
siasm; to  hear  thunders  of  applause  at  the  close  of 
every  sentence,  and  behold  the  fire  of  enthusiasm 
kindled  in  every  eve,  as  each  successive  idea  is 
brought  forth  ;  and  to  think  that  all  this  is  the 
creation  of  the  moment,  and  has  sprung  extempore 
from  the  ardor  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  inspira- 
tion they  have  derived  from  what  passes  around 
him,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  human 
mind,  and  that  in  which  its  divine  origin  and  im- 
mortal destiny  are  most  clearly  revealckl. 

It  is  the  magnitude  of  the  combination  requisite 
for  its  greatest  eflforts  which  renders  eloquence  of 
the  lolliest  kind  so  extremely  rare  among  mankind. 
It  is  less  frequent  than  the  highest  flights  in  epic 
or  dramatic  poetry.  Greece  produced  three  great 
tragedians,  but  only  one  Demosthenes ;  Cicero 
stands  alone  to  sustain  by  his  single  strength  the 
fame  of  Roman  oratory.  Antiquity  could  not  boast 
of  more  than  five  or  six  persons  who,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  their  contemporaries,  had  attained 
the  highest  rank  in  forensic  eloquence ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  modern  times  could  count  as  many ;  as  many, 
we  mean,  who  have  attained  the  very  highest  place 
in  this  noble  and  diflScult  art;  for,  doubtless,  in  the 
second  class,  great  numbers  of  names  are  to  be 
found  ;  and  in  the  third  their  name  is  legion.  It  is 
not  meant  to  be  asserted  that  great  temporary  fame 
and  influence  by  eloquence  may  not  be,  and  often 
has  been,  acquired  by  persons  who  are  deficient  in 
many  of  the  qualities  above  enumerated,  as  required 
to  form  a  perfect  orator.  Without  doubt,  brilliancy 
of  genius  will  oAen,  for  passing  eflect,  compensate 
the  want  of  solidity  of  judgment;  and  fire  of  imag- 
ination make  us  for  the  moment  forget  a  squeaking 
voice,  a  diminutive  figure,  an  ungainly  countenance. 
No  one,  at  times,  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  more  entirely  than  the  late 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  yet  his  stature  was  small, 
and  his  voice  weak  and  painfully  shrill.  But  great 
earnestness  of  will  and  brilliancy  of  fancy  are  re- 
quired to  compensate  such  defects;  and  we  are 
persuaded  that  none  will  more  readily  admit  the 
lustice  of  these  observations  than  those  who  have 
labored  under,  and,  by  their  powers,  in  a  ceruin 
degree  surmounted  them. 

As  little  is  it  intended  to  assert  that  vast  influence 
may  not  be  acquired,  and  unbounded  celebrity  for 
the  time  obtained,  not  merely  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  such  varied  and  extensive  qualities,  but  by 
the  aid,  in  many  cases,  of  the  very  reverse.  As 
temporary  influence,  not  lasting  fame,  is  the  imme- 
diate and  chief  end  of  oratory,  its  style  must  be 
adapted  to  the  prevailing  cast  of  mind,  and  ruling 
interests  or  passions,  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
addressed;  and  as  it  will  share  in  elevation  of 
sentiment  if  that  is  their  characteristic,  so  it  will 
be  defonft.-J  by  valgarity  or  selfishness  when  they 
are  vnlgar  and  selfish.  It  is  a  common  saying,  that, 
a  speaker  must  descend  to  the  level  of  his  audience^, 
if  he  means  to  command  their  sufllVages  or  enlist 
their  passions ;  and  we  have  only  to  look  around  us 
to  see  how  often,  in  assemblies  of  an  inferior,  in- 
terested, or  impassioned   character,  the  high»t 
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celebrity  and  most  unbounded  success  are  attained 
by  persons  who  not  only  have  exhibited  few  of  the 
qualities  of  a  refined  orator,  but  who  had  studiously 
concealed  those  which  they  did  possess,  and  secret- 
ly despised  in  their  hearts  the  arts  to  which  their 
triumphs  had  been  owing.*  But  this  is  no  more 
than  is  the  case  with  all  the  arts  which  aim  at 
influencing  or  charming  mankind.  The  theatre, 
the  romance,  poetry  itself,  share  at  times  in  the 
same  degradation.  It  would  be  as  unjust  to  stig- 
matize oratory  as  the  art  of  sophists  or  declaimers, 
intended  to  seduce  or  deceive  those  who  cannot  see 
through  its  artifices,  as  it  would  be  to  reproach  the 
stage  with  the  vulgarity  of  the  buffoon,  or  novels 
with  the  licentiousness  of  Aretin,  or  poetry  with 
the  seductions  of  Ovid.  We  must  not  think  lightly 
of  an  art  which  has  been  ennobled  by  the  efforts  of 
Cicero  and  Burke  in  the  most  refined  assemblies, 
because  it  has  also  led  to  the  triumphs  of  O'Connell 
and  Wilkes  in  the  most  ignorant. 

To  the  highest  triumphs  of  the  art  of  oratory, 
that  first  of  blessings,  Civil  Liberty,  is  indispen- 
sable. More  truly  of  it  than  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  it  may  be  said,  **  It  is  our  vital  air ;  with- 
draw it,  and  we  perish.*'  Regulated  freedom  is 
essential  to  its  success.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
it  perishes  most  rapidly  amidst  the  studied  servility 
of  courtly  rhetoric,  or  the  coarse  adulations  of 
democratic  flattery ;  whether  the  atmosphere  of 
Constantinople  or  that  of  New  York  is  most  fatal 
to  its  existence.  Genius,  and  that  of  the  very 
highest  kind,  may  exist  in  despotic  communities ; 
but  it  is  degraded  by  selfishness  and  misdirected  by 
servility.  Where  there  is  only  one  ruling  power 
in  the  state — be  it  monarchical,  aristocratic,  or  dem- 
ocratic— this  corruption  is  equally  certain,  and 
equally  unavoidable.  The  sonorous  periods  in 
which  Fontanes  celebrated  the  triumphs  of  the 
empire,  the  impassioned  strains  in  which  Robes- 
pierre eulogized  the  incorruptible  virtue  of  the 
people,  the  coarse  flattery  with  which  O'Connell 
captivated  his  ignorant  and  excitable  audiences, 
equally  marked  the  approach  of  the  period  in  which 
oratory,  if  such  a  regime  continued,  must  die  a 
natural  death.  Under  such  influences  it  necessarily 
perished  from  its  own  exaggeration ;  it  ceased  to 
be  impressive,  it  became  ridiculous.  As  in  all  the 
other  arts  which  are  intended  to  please  and  instruct 
mankind,  Truth,  and  a  regard  to  the  limits  of 
nature,  are  essential  to  its  success.  Exaggeration 
and  hyperbole  not  only  degrade  the  character  of 
eloquence,  but  destroy  its  influence,  because  they 
induce  a  style  of  expression  with  which  subsequeut 
times,  emancipated' from  passing  influences,  cannot 
sympathize — look  upon  as  contemptible.  Then, 
and  then  only,  will  oratory  attain  its  highest  per- 
fection, during  that  period  ^*  slow  to  come,  soon  to 
perish,"  as  Tacitus  said  of  balanced  freedom, 
durmg  which  no  one  interest  in  the  slate  is  irresist- 
ible ;  and  truth,  in  assailing  the  vices  or  resisting 
the  encroachments  of  others,  can  find  a  fulcrum 
from  whence  to  direct  its  efiTorts.  Withdraw  the 
fulcrum — remove  the  support — and  truth,  and  with 
it  genius,  will  sink  to  rise  no  more. 

It  is  surprising,  however,  how  solicitous  the 
human  soul  is  for  liberty  of   expression ;    how 

*  This  was  well  known  in  ancient  times.  **  Cormp- 
tas,"  says  Quinlilian,  '^aliquando  el  vitiosas  oratioiies, 
quas  tainen  plerique  judiciorum  pravitate  miraniur,  quam 
multa  impiropriu,  oliscura,  tuniida,  humilia,  aordida.  las- 
civa,  efieiniiiala  sunt ;  quae  non  laudaniur  mode  a  pleris- 
qae,  sed  quod  pe ju«  eat,  nropler  hoc  ipwm,  quM  •unt 
frwaiaudantur,*'-~Jn»t.  OraL  ii.  5. 


eagerly,  if  one  channel  is  closed,  it  seeks  cot  and 
often  finds  another.  When  the  power  of  government, 
or  the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  has  shut  out  the 
natural  expression  of  unfettered  opinion  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  social  and  political  interests  of  man, 
it  takes  refuge  in  the  regions  of  imagination. 
Romance  becomes  the  vehicle  of  independent 
thought ;  the  stage  the  arena  of  unrestrained  de- 
bate. So  delightful  is  free  expression  to  the  human 
mind,  that  it  proves  agreeable  even  to  those  whose 
ascendency  may  seem  to  be  endangered  by  its  preva- 
lence. It  may  appear  strange,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  the  germ  of  the  doctrines  of  human 
perfectibility,  the  general  vices  of  those  in  authority, 
and  the  expedience  of  universal  freedom  alike  m 
trade  and  employment,  emanated  from  the  precincts 
of  the  most  despotic  authority  in  Europe,  and  at 
the  period  of  its  highest  exaltation.  It  was  in  the 
palace  of  Versailles,  in  the  court  of  the  Grande 
Monarque,  and  when  discharging  the  duties  of  tutor 
to  the  I)aupliin,  that  Fenehm  wrote,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  royal  pupil,  Telf.mai{ue — perhaps  the 
most  thoroughly  democratic  work,  in  its  principles, 
that  ever  emanated  from  the  pen  of  genius.  It  waa 
in  the  b<iudoir  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  when 
surrounded  by  the  corruptions  of  J^ouis  XV.,  that 
Quesnay  first  announced  the  doctrines  of  throwing 
all  taxes  on  the  land,  and  of  universjl  freedom  of 
trade  and  occupation,  which  have  subsequently  had 
so  powerful  an  influence  in  producing  the  Revolu- 
lioD  of  France,  and  altering  the  political  system 
and  social  conditions  of  Great  Britain. 

The  extraordinary  perfection  to  which  tragedy 
has  been  brought  in  many  modern  countries  where 
the  institutions  are  of  a  despotic  character,  is  mainly 
to  be  ascribed  !<»  this  cause.  The  stage  became 
the  outlet  of  independent  thought ;  it  was  there 
ah>ne  that  unfettered  expression  could  be  safely 
attempted.  Put  into  the  mouths  of  historical  or 
imaginary  characters,  portraying  remote  events,  for 
the  most  part  drawn  fnmi  the  classical  ages  of 
Greece  or  R^ime,  such  unrestrained  ideas  attracted 
no  disquietude  in  the  depositories  of  authority. 
They  were  regarded  as  an  attribute  of  a  primeval 
world,  which  had  as  little  relatitm  to  the  present, 
and  as  little  tiearing  on  its  fortunes,  as  the  skele- 
tons of  the  mammoth,  or  the  backbones  of  the 
ichthyosauri,  on  its  material  interests.  A  direct 
argument  in  fuvor  of  republican  institutions  would 
have  secured  for  iis  auilior  a  place  in  the  Basiile  ; 
or  in  the  dunjreons  of  the  Inquisition  ;  an  incitement 
to  the  people  u»  lake  up  arms,  to  dethrone  the 
reigning  m<»narch,  would  have  led  to  the  scaffold  ; 
but  the  most  eloquent  and  impassioned  declamations 
in  support  of  Innh  the  one  and  the  other,  when 
couched  in  verse,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Virginius 
or  Brutus,  and  repeated  on  the  stage  by  a  popular 
actor,  excited  no  sort  of  apprehension.  On  ihe 
contrary,  it  was  only  the  more  admired  from  its 
very  novelty.  Such  ideas  fell  on  the  mind,  amidst 
the  seductions  and  restrictions  of  a  despotic  court, 
with  somewhat  of  the  charm  with  which  the  voice 
of  nature,  and  the  picture  of  her  beauties,  was  in 
the  last  days  of  the  French  monarchy  listened  to 
from  the  gifted  pen  of  Rousseau,  or  the  vehement 
and  imaginary  passions  of  the  Grrek  Corsairs,  aa 
delineated  by  Bynm,  were  regarded  by  the  wora- 
out  victims  of  Lcindon  dissipation. 

If  we  would  see  in  modern  literature  the  moet 
exact  counterpart  which  Europe  has  been  able  to 
present  to  the  oratorical  perfection  of  antiquity,  we 
must  look  for  it,  not  in  the  debates  of  its  national 
assemblies,  or  eveo  the  efifusioos  of  its  pulpit 
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«1oquencef  bat  in  the  speeches  of  its  great  tragic 
ix>ets.  The  best  declamaitons  in  Corneille,  Alfieri, 
and  Schiller,  are  o/ien  nothing  but  ancient  elo- 
qifencti  put  into  verse.  The  brevity  and  force  of 
Sliakspeare  belong  to  the  same  school.  These 
nea  exhibit  the  same  condensation  of  ideas,  terse- 
ness of  expression,  depth  of  thou<iht,  acquaintance 
with  the  secrets  o(.the  heart,  which  have  rendered 
the  historians  and  orators  of  antiquity  immortal. 
Like  then,  in  their  highest  flights,  they  present 
intellect  and  genius  di^aining  the  attractions  of 
style,  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  the  amplification«  of 
imagination,  and  resting  solely  on  condensed 
reason,  0(»gent  argument,  and  impassioned  pathos. 
They  are  the  bones  and  m^uscles  of  thought,  with- 
out its  ornament  or  covering.  It  is  this  circutn- 
etanoe  which  rendered  their  drama  so  popular,  and 
has  given  its  great  masters  their  colossal  reputa- 
tion ;  and  in  Uieir' lasting  fame  may  be  found  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  the  undying  influence  of  the 
highest  species  of  eloquence  on  cultivated  minds. 
Men  and  women  went  to  tiie  theatre,  not  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  story — it  was  known  to  all ;  not  to 
he  daizled  by  stage  effect — there  was  none  of  it ; 
but  to  hear  oratory  of  the  highest,  pathos  of  the 
most  moving,  magnanimity  of  the  most  exalted 
kind,  repeated  witli  superb  effect  by  the  first  per- 
formers. The  utmost  vehemence  of  action,  with 
all  the  aids  of  intimation,  action,  and  delivery,  was 
employed  to  heighten  the  eff^ect  of  condensed  elo- 
<iueuce,  conveying  free  and  loftv  sentiments  which 
could  nowhere  else  be  heard.  This  was  the  secret 
of  the  wonderful  influence  of  the  stage  on  the 
polistted  society  of  Paris,  during  the  latter  days  of 
the  monarchy.  The  audience  in  the  parterre  might 
be  seen  repeating  every  celebrated  speech  with  the 
actor. 

To  illustrate  these  observations,  we  shall  subjoin 
a  few  passages — two  from  Corneille,  one  from 
Shakspeare,  one  from  Alfieri,  and  two  from  Schil- 
ler, in  pFofie — partly  to  show  how  nearly  tliey 
approach  to  the  style  a(  ancient  oratory,  and  partly 
from  a  sense  lof  the  ho|>elessne8S  of  any  translation 
conveying  more  than  a  prosaic  idea  of  the  terseness 
and  vigor  of  the  originals : — 

When  the  people  are  the  master^  tumults  become 
■atiomil  events.  Never  is  the  voice  of  reason  con- 
auiteit  Honors  ore  sold  to  the  moat  ambitious,  au- 
tliority  yielded  to  the  most  \  seditious.  These  little 
sovereiguSf  made  for  a  year,  seeing  the  term  of  their 
power  so  near  expiring,  Ciiuso  the  most  auspicious 
des  gns  to  miscarry,  from  the  dread  that  otliei*s  who 
foUuw  may  obtain  the  crecUt  of  tbenu  As  they  have 
little  shaie  in  the  pnuperty  which  they  command, 
tliey  reap  without  hesitation  in  the  harvest  of  the 
public,  being  well  assured  that  e\'ery  one  will  gladly 
pardun  what  they  tliemselves  hope  to  do  on  a  future 
occasion.    The  worst  of  states  is  the  popular  state.* 

Corneille's  celebrated  picture  of  .\.ttila  which  he 
puto  into  the  moutb  of  Octar,  hut  which  was  really 
^intended  for  Louis  XIV.,  exhibits  another  example 
of  the  condensed  style  of  oratory,  perhaps  still  more 
ipplioable  to  a  greater  man  than  the  Grande 
Mooarque,— 

*  Cinna,  Act  ii.,  s.  1. 

"Uuelle  prodigievse  superiority,"  says  Voltaire  in  his 
Commentariei  od  this  paK»age,  "  de  la  lielle  Po^^ie  sur  la 
proso  1  Tous  les  ^orivuiuit  politique*  out  d^lnv^  ces  pen- 
i^es,  aucun  a*H  approch^  de  la  fori«,  de  la  prtilondeur,  de 
ia  neiteie,  de  la  pr^cisioa  de  ce  discours  de  Cinim.  Tous 
k%  cofp<«  d'dtat  auraient  du  assister  a  cette  pidce,  pour 
a.i^>ndre  &  penser  et  ^  parler."— Voltaibb,  Commen- 
iawet  8ur  Corneille,  iii.  3u8. 


I  have  seen  him,  alike  in  peace  and  war,  bear  every- 
where the  air  of  the  conqueror  of  the  earth.  Otten 
have  I  beheld  the  fiercest  nations  disarm  his  wrath  by 
their  submission.  I  have  seen  all  the  pleasure  of  his 
heroic  mind  savoring  of  the  grand  and  the  magnificent, 
while  his  ceaseless  foresight  in  the  midst  of  peace  had 
prepared  the  triumphs  of  war;  his  noble  anxiety, 
whioh,  amidst  his  very  recreations,  prepared  the  suc- 
cess of  future  designs.  Too  happy  the  people  against 
whom  he  does  not  turn  his  inviucible  arms  !  I  havo 
seen  him,  covered  with  smoke  and  dust,  give  tlie  noblest 
example  to  his  army — spread  terror  everywhere  by 
his  own  danger— overturn  walla  by  a  single  glance, 
and  heap  his  own  conquests  on  the  broken  pride  of  the 
haughtiest  monarch.* 

Napoleon  said,  if  he  had  lived  in  his  time,  he 
would  have  made  Corneille  his  first  councillor  of 
state.  He  was  right ;  fiir  his  thoughts  were  more 
allied  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  hero  than  the  pa- 
thos of  the  tragedian ;  and  his  language  savored 
more  of  the  sonorous  periods  of  the  orator  than  the 
fire  of  the  poet. 

Beside  these  specimens  of  French  tragic  elo- 
quenoe,  we  gladly  place  the  well-known  speech  of 
Brutus  in  Juiius  Oesor,  which  proves  that  Shak- 
speare  was  endowed  with  the  very  soul  of  ancient 
oratory : 

Bomans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  !  Hear  me  for  my 
cause,  and  be  silent  that  you  may  hear  ;  believe  me 
for  mine  honor,  and  have  respect  to  mine  honor  that 
you  may  believe  ;  censure  roe  in  your  wisdom,  and 
awake  your  senses  that  you  may  the  better  judge.  If 
there  be  any  in  this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of 
Caasar's,  to  him  I  say  that  Di-utus'  love  to  Csdsar  was 
not  less  than  his.  If,  then,  that  fHend  demand  why 
Brutus  rose  against  Catsar,  this  is  my  answer :  not 
that  I  loved  Cassar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more. 
Uad  you  rather  that  Cuesar  were  living  and  die  all 
slaves,  than  that  Csosar  were  dead  to  live  all  freemen  ? 
As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him  ;  as  he  was  forta> 
nate,  I  rqjoice  in  it ;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honor  him  ; 
but,  as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  him.  There  are  tears 
for  his  love,  joy  for  his  fortune,  honor  for  his  valor, 
and  death  for  his  ambition.  ^Vho  is  there  so  base  that 
would  be  a  bondsman  i  If  any,  speak,  for  him  have 
I  offended.  Who  is  there  so  rude  that  would  not  be  a 
Roman  ?  If  any,  speak,  for  him  have  I  oficnded.  Who 
is  here  so  vile  that  will  not  love  his  country  ?  If  any, 
speak,  for  him  have  I  ofliended.  I  have  done  no  more 
to  Cffisar  than  you  should  do  to  Brutus.  The  question 
of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol ;  his  glory  is  not 
extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy  ;  nor  his  offences 
enforced  for  whioh  he  suttered  death.t 

This  is  the  highest  style  of  ancient  oratory. 
Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  this 
noble  speech  repeated  by  the  lips,  and  with  the 
impressive  manner  of  Kenible,  will  have  no  diflS- 
culty  in  conceiving  how  it  was  that  eloquence  in 
Greece  and  Ri»me  acquired  so  mighty  an  ascen- 
dency. Shakspeare  has  shown,  however,  in  the 
speech  of  Antony,  which  follows,  that  he  was  not 
less  master  of  that  important  part  of  oratory  which 
consists  in  moving  the  feelings,  and  cimci hating  by 
pathos  an  adverse  audience.  Antiquity  never  con- 
ceived anything  more  skiliiil,  or  evincing  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  than  thus 
turning  aside  the  loAy  patriotic  and  republican  ideas 
awakened  by  Brutus*  speech,  first  by  the  exhibition 
of  Cassar's  garments,  rent  by  the  daggers  of  his 
murderers,  and  yet  wet  with  his  blood,  and  then 
unveiling  the  mangled  corpse  itself! 

The  eloquence  of  Alfieri  and  Schiller,  perhapSy 

*CoBNBiLLB,  Atlilaf  Act  ii.,  s.  5. 

t  JuUus  Caear,  Act  lit,  iJ2>  t 
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of  all  modern  writers,  is  that  which  approaches 
iQost  closely  to  the  brief  and  condensed  style  of 
ancient  oratory.  The  speech  of  Icilius,  in  the 
noble  drama  of  Virghtia,  by  the  first  of  these  writ- 
ers, affords  a  fair  specimen  of  its  power : — 

Listen  to  my  words,  0  people  of  Rome !  I  who 
heretofore  have  never  been  deceitftil,  who  have  never 
either  betrayed  or  sold  my  honor  ;  who  boast  an  igno- 
ble origin,  but  a  noble  heart !  hear  me.  This  innocent 
iVee  maid  is  daughter  of  Virginius.  At  such  a  name, 
I  see  your  eyes  flash  with  resplendent  fire.  Virginius 
is  fighting  fur  you  in  the  field  :  think  on  the  depravity 
of  the  times  ;  meanwhile,  exposed  to  shame,  the  victim 
of  outrage,  his  daughter  remains  in  Rome.  And  who 
outrages  her  ?  Come  forward,  0  Marcus  !  show  your- 
self. Why  tremble  you  ?  He  is  well  known  to  you : 
the  last  slave  of  the  tyrant  Appius  and  his  first  min- 
ister—of Appius,  the  mortal  enemy  of  every  virtue— 
of  Appius,  the  haughty,  stem,  ferocious  oppressor, 
who  hus  ravished  from  you  your  freedom,  and,  to  em- 
bitter the  robbery,  has  left  you  your  lives.  Virginia 
is  my  promised  bride  :  I  love  her.  Who  I  am,  I  need 
not  say  :  some  one  may  perhaps  remind  you.  I  was 
your  tribune,  your  defender  ;  but  in  vain.  You  trusted 
rather  the  deceitM  words  of  another  than  my  tree 
speech.  We  now  suffer,  in  common  slavery,  the  pain 
of  your  delusion.  Why  do  I  say  more  ?  The  heart,  the 
arm,  the  boldness  of  Icilius  is  known  to  you  not  less 
than  the  name.  From  you  I  demand  my  free  bride. 
This  man  docs  not  ask  her  :  he  styles  her  slave— he 
drags  her,  he  forces  her.  Icilius  or  Marcus  is  a  liar  : 
say,  Romans,  which  it  is.* 

That  Schiller  was  a  great  dramatic  and  lyric 
poet,  need  be  told  to  none  who  have  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  European  literature;  but  his 
great  oratorical  powers  are  not  so  generally  appre- 
ciated, for  they  have  been  lost  in  the  blaze  of  his 
poetic  genius.  They  were,  however,  of  the  very 
highest  order,  as  will  at  once  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing translation  (imperfect  as  it,  of  course,  is)  in 
prose,  which  we  have  attempted  of  the  celebrated 
speeches  of  Shrewsbury  and  Burleigh,  who  dis- 
cussed before  Queen  Elizabeth  the  ffreat  question 
of  Queen  Mary^s  execution,  in  his  nol)le  tragedy  of 
Maria  Siuart : — 

SHBXWSBVRT. 

God,  whose  wondrous  hand  has  four  times  protected 
you,  and  who  to-day  gave  the  feeble  arm  of  gray  hairs 
strength  to  turn  aside  the  stroke  of  a  madman,  should 
inspire  confidence.  I  will  not  now  speak  in  the  name 
of  justice  ;  this  is  not  the  time.  In  such  a  tumult,  you 
cannot  hear  her  still  small  voice.  Consider  tlus  only : 
you  are  fearfUl  now  of  the  living  Mary  ;  but  I  say  it 
is  not  the  living  you  have  to  fear.  Tremble  at  the 
dead— ike  beheaded.  She  will  rise  from  the  grave  a 
fiend  of  dissension.  She  will  awaken  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge in  your  kingdom,  and  wean  the  hearts  of  your 
subjects  from  you.  At  present  she  is  an  object  of  dread 
to  the  British  ;  but  when  she  is  no  more,  they  vrill 
revenge  her.  No  longer  will  she  then  be  regarded  as 
the  enemy  of  their  laith  ;  her  moumfril  fate  will  cause 
her  to  appear  only  as  the  granddaughter  of  their  king, 
the  victim  of  nuui*s  hatred  and  woman*s  jealousy.  Soon 
will  you  see  the  change  appear  !  Drive  through  Lon- 
don after  the  bloody  deed  has  been  done  ;  show  your- 
self to  the  people,  who  now  surround  you  with  joyM 
acclamations:  then  will  you  see  another  England, 
another  people  !  No  longer  will  you  then  walk  forth 
-  encircled  by  the  radiance  of  heavenly  justice  which 
now  binds  every  heart  to  you.  Dread  the  frightful 
name  of  tyrant  which  will  precede  yon  through  shud- 
dering hearts,  and  resound  through  every  street  where 
yog  pass.  Ton  have  done  the  ust  irrevocable  deed. 
What  head  stands  Ihst  when  this  sacred  one  has 

*  Virginia^  Act  i.,  s.  3. 


BURLEIGH. 

Thou  sayest,  my  queen,  thou  lovest  thy  people 
more  than  thyself— show  it  now  !  Choose  not  peace 
for  yourself,  and  leave  disorder  to  your  people.  ITiii^k 
on  the  Church  !  Shall  the  ancient  faith  be  restored 
with  this  Stuart  ?  Shall  the  monk  of  new  lord  it  here 
— the  legate  of  Rome  return  to  shut  up  our  churches^ 
dethrone  our  queen  ?  I  demand  the  souls  of  all  your 
subjects  from  you.  As  you  now  decide,  you  are  saved 
or  lost  This  is  no  time  for  womanish  pity :  the  sal- 
vation of  your  people  is  your  highest  duty.  Has 
Shrewsbury  saved  your  life  to-day  ?  I  will  deliver 
England,  and  that  is  more* — Maria  Stuart,  Act 
iv.,  s.  7. 

Demosthenes  conld  have  written  nothing  more 
powerful — Cicero  imagined  nothing  more  persua- 
sive. 

We  shall  now,  to  justify  onr  assertion  that  it  is 
in  the  dramatic  poets  of  modern  Europe  that  a 
parallel  can  alone  be  found  to  the  condensied  power 
of  ancient  eloquence,  proceed  to  give  a  few  quota- 
tions from  the  roost  celebrated  speeches  of  antiquity. 
We  have  selected,  in  general,  those  from  the  his- 
torians, as  they  are  shorter  than  the  orations  deliv- 
ered in  the  forum,  and  can  be  given  entire.  A 
fragment  from  a  speech  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero 
gives  no  sort  of  idea  of  the  original,  because  what 
goes  before  is  withheld.  To  scholars  we  need  not 
plead  indulgence  for  the  inadequacy  of  our  transla- 
tions :  they  will  not  expect  what  they  know  to  be 
impossible. 

Tscitus,  in  his  Life  of  Agricola,  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Galgacus  the  following  oration,  when  he 
was  animating  the  Caledonians  to  their  last  battle 
with  the  Romans  under  Agricola. 

As  often  as  I  reflect  on  the  origin  of  the  war  and 
our  necessities,  I  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  this 
day,  and  your  will,  are  about  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  British  liberty.  For  we  have  all  known  what 
slavery  is,  and  no  place  of  retreat  lies  bdiind  us. 
The  sea  even  is  insecure  when  the  Roman  fleet  hovers 
around.  Thus  arms  uid  war,  ever  coveted  by  the 
brave,  are  now  the  only  refUge  of  the  cowardly.  In 
former  actions,  in  which  the  Britons  fought  vrith 
various  success  against  the  Romans,  our  valor  was  a 
resource  to  look  to,  for  we,  the  noblest  of  all  the  na- 
tions, and  on  that  account  plaoed  in  its  inmost  re- 
cesses, unused  to  the  spectacle  of  servitude,  had  oiir 
eyes  even  inviolate  from  its  hateful  sight  We,  the  < 
last  of  the  earth,  and  of  fireedom,  unknown  to  fiime, 
have  been  hitherto  defended  by  our  remoteness;  now, 
the  extreme  limits  of  Britain  appear,  and  the  unknown 
is  ever  regarded  as  the  magnificent.  No  refVige  is  bc^ 
hind  us ;  naught  but  the  rocks  and  the  waves,  and  the 
deadlier  Romans :  men  whose  pride  you  have  in  vain 
sought  to  deprecate  by  moderation  and  subservience. 
The  robbers  of  the  globe,  when  the  land  fiuls  they 
scour  the  sea.  Is  the  enemy  rich,  they  are  avaricious; 
is  he  poor,  they  are  ambitious — the  East  and  the 
West  are  unable  to  satiate  their  desires.  Wealth  and 
poverty  are  alike  coveted  by  their  rapaci^.  To  carry 
off,  massacre,  seixe  on  fiilse  pretences,  they  call  em-^ 
pire;  and  when  they  make  a  desert,  they  call  it* 
peace. 

Nature  has  made  children  and  relations  dearest  to 
all :  they  are  carried  off  by  levies  to  serve  elsewhere : 
our  vrives  and  sisters.  If  they  escafw  the  lust  of  oor 
enemies,  are  seduced  by  these  fruruU  and  gvati. 
Our  goods  and  fortunes  they  seise  on  as  tribute,  our 
com  as  supplies ;  our  verv  bodies  and  hands  tbej 
wear  out  amidst  strifes  and  oontomely,  in  fbrtifying 
stations  in  the  woods  and  marshes.  Serft  bom  in 
servitude  are  once  bought,  and  ever  alter  fed  by  their 
masters;  BritMn  alone  daily  buys  its  8laTenr»  dai^ 
fyodB  it    As  in  funilies  the  last  slave  porehMed  is 
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often  a  iMighing-stook  to  the  rest,  so  we,  the  last 
-whom  they  have  reduced  to  slavery,  are  the  first  to 
be  agonized  by  their  contumely,  and  reserved  fur  de- 
struction, y/e  have  neither  fields,  nor  minerals,  nor 
harbors,  in  working  which  we  can  be  employed;  the 
Talor  and  fierceness  of  the  vanquished  are  obnoxious 
to  the  victors;  our  very  distance  and  obscurity,  as 
they  render  us  the  safer,  make  us  the  more  sus- 
pected. Laying  aside,  therefore,  all  hope  of  pardon, 
assume  the  courage  of  men  to  whom  salvation  and 
glory  are  alike  dear.  The  Trinobantes,  under  a  fe- 
male leader,  had  courage  to  bum  a  colony  and  storm 
eastles,  and,  hod  not  their  success  rendered  them 
negligent,  they  would  have  cast  otf  the  yoke.  We, 
untouched  and  unconquered,  nursed  in  freedom,  shall 
we  not  show,  on  the  first  onset,  what  men  Caledonia 
has  nursed  in  her  bosom  ? 

Do  not  believe  the  Romans  have  the  same  prowess 
in  war  as  lust  in  peace.  They  have  grown  great  on 
our  divisions :  they  know  how  to  turn  the  vices  of 
men  to  the  glory  of  their  own  army.  As  it  has  been 
drawn  together  by  success,  so  disaster  will  dissolve 
it,  unless  you  suppose  that  the  Gauls  and  the  Ger- 
mans, and,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  many  of  the  Britons, 
who  now  lend  their  blood  to  a  foreign  usurpation,  and 
in  their  hearts  are  rather  enemies  than  slaves,  can  be 
retained  by  ikith  and  atfection.  Fear  and  terror  are 
but  slender  bonds  of  attachment;  when  you  remove 
them,  as  fear  ceases  terror  begins.  All  the  incite- 
ments of  victory  are  on  our  side  ;  no  wives  inflame  the 
Bomans;  no  parents  are  there,  to  call  shame  on  their 
flight;  they  have  no  country,  or  it  is  elsewhere.  Few 
in  number,  fearful  from  ignorance,  gazing  on  un- 
known woods  and  seas,  the  gods  have  delivered  them 
shut  in  and  bound  into  your  hands.  Let  not  theur 
vain  aspect,  the  glitter  of  silver  and  gold,  which 
neither  covers  nor  wounds,  alarm  you.  In  the  very 
line  of  the  enemy  we  shall  find  our  friends ;  the 
Britons  will  recognize  their  own  cause;  the  Gauls 
will  recollect  their  former  freedom;  the  other  Ger- 
mans will  desert  them,  as  lately  the  Usipii  have  done 
No  objects  of  terror  are  behind  them;  naught  but 
empty  castles,  age-ridden  colonies;  dissension  between 
cruel  masters  and  unwilling  slaves,  sick  and  discord- 
ant cities.  Here  is  a  leader,  an  army;  there  are  trib- 
utes, and  payments,  and  the  badges  of  servitude, 
which  to  bear  forever,  or  instantly  to  avenge,  lies  in 
your  arms.  Go  forth,  then,  into  the  field,  and  think 
of  your  ancestors  and  your  descendants.* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  speech 
was  written  by  Tacitus:  most  certainly  nothing 
lialf  so  perfect  was  ever  conceived  by  Caledonian 
chief  or  Caledonian  orator,  from  that  day  to  this. 
But  as  the  great  speeches  in  antiquity  were  all 
written,  this  gives  a  specimen,  doubtless,  of  the 
most  favorable  kind,  of  the  style  of  oratory  which 
prevailed  amongst  them.  No  modern  historian  has 
either  ventured  or  been  able  to  put  anything  so 
nervous  and  forcible  into  the  mouth  of  any  orator, 
how  great  soever.  If  he  did,  it  would  at  once  be 
known  that  it  had  not  been  spoken,  but  was  the 
fruit  of  the  composition  of  the  closet. 

Catiline,  who,  like  many  other  revolutionists, 
possessed  abilities  commensurate  to  his  wickedness, 
thus  addressed  the  conspirators  who  were  associ- 
ated to  overturn  the  sway  of  the  Roman  patri- 
cians : — 

Had  not  your  valor  and  fidelity  been  well  known 
to  me,  fruitless  would  have  been  the  smiles  of  For- 
tune; the  prospect  of  as  mighty  domination  would  in 
vain  have  opened  upon  us;  nor  would  I  have  mis- 
taken illusive  hopes  for  realities,  uncertain  things  for 
eertain.  But  since,  on  many  and  great  occasions,  I 
hare  known  you  to  be  brave  and  fiiithAil,  I  have 

♦  Agricola,  c.  31,  33. 


ventured  to  engage  in  the  greatest  and  noblest  under- 
taking; for  I  well  know  that  good  and  evil  are  com- 
mon to  you  and  me.  That  friendship  at  length  is 
secure  which  is  founded  on  wishing  and  dreading  the 
same  things.  You  all  know  what  designs  I  have  long 
revolved  in  my  mind;  but  my  confidence  in  them  daily 
increases,  when  I  reflect  what  cur  fate  is  likely  to  be, 
if  we  do  not  vindicate  our  freedom  by  our  own  hands. 
For,  since  the  republic  has  fiillen  under  the  power  and 
dominion  of  a  few,  kings  yield  their  tiibutes,  govern- 
orships their  profits  to  them :  all  the  rest,  whether 
strenuous,  good,  noble  or  ignoble,  are  the  mere  vul- 
gar :  without  influence,  without  authority,  we  are 
obnoxious  to  those  to  whom,  if  the  commonwealth 
existed,  we  should  be  a  terror.  All  honor,  favor, 
power,  wealth,  is  centred  in  them,  or  these  whom  tliey 
favor :  to  us  are  left  dangers,  repulses,  lawsuits,  pov- 
erty. How  long  will  you  endure  them,  O  ye  bravest 
of  men  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  die  bravely,  than  drag  out 
a  miserable  and  dishonored  life,  the  sport  of  pride,  the 
victims  of  disgrace  ?  But  by  the  fiiith  of  gods  and 
men,  victory  is  in  our  own  hands :  our  strength  is 
unimpaired;  our  minds  energetic :  theirs  is  enfeebled 
by  age,  extinguished  by  riches.  All  that  is  required 
is  to  b^in  boldly;  the  rest  follows  of  course.  Where 
is  the  man  of  a  manly  spirit,  who  con  tolerate  that 
they  should  overflow  with  riches,  which  they  squander 
in  ransacking  the  sea,  in  levelling  mountains,  while 
to  us  the  common  necessaries  of  life  are  awanting  ? 
They  have  two  or  more  superb  palaces  each ;  we  not 
wherein  to  lay  our  heads.  When  they  buy  pictures, 
statues,  basso-relievos,  they  destroy  the  old  to  make 
way  for  the  new  :  in  every  possible  way  they  squander 
away  tiieir  money;  but  all  their  desires  are  unable  to 
exhaust  their  riches.  At  home,  we  have  only  poverty ; 
abroad,  debts:  present  adversity;  worse  prospects. 
What,  in  fine,  is  left  us,  but  our  woe-stricken  souls  ? 
What,  then,  shall  we  do  ?  That,  that  which  you  have 
ever  most  desired.  Liberty  is  before  your  eyes;  and 
it  will  soon  bring  riches,  renown,  glory :  Fortune 
holds  out  these  rewards  to  the  victors.  The  time,  the 
place,  our  dangers,  our  wants,  the  splendid  spoils  of 
war,  exhort  you  more  than  my  words.  Make  use  of 
me  either  as  a  commander  or  a  private  soldier.  Neither 
in  soul  or  body  will  I  be  absent  from  your  side.  These 
deeds  I  hope  I  shall  perform  as  consul  with  you,  un- 
less my  hopes  deceive  me,  and  you  are  prepared  rather 
to  obey  as  slaves,  than  to  command  as  rulers.* 

The  topics  here  handled  are  the  same  which  in 
every  age  have  been  the  staple  of  the  conspirator 
and  the  revolutionist;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  ever  were  put  together  with  such 
force  and  address.  The  same  desperate  chief,  on 
the  eve  of  their  last  conflict  with  the  consular  le- 
gions : — 

I  well  know,  fellow-soldiers,  that  words  add  nothicg 
to  the  valor  of  the  brave;  and  that  an  army  will  not 
be  made  Arom  slothful,  strenuous — ^fW>m  timid,  cour- 
ageous, by  any  speech  from  its  commander.  What- 
ever boldness  nature  or  training  has  implanted  in  any 
one,  that  appears  in  war.  It  is  vain  to  exhort  those 
whom  neither  dangers  nor  g1orj(  excite.  Terror  shuts 
their  ears.  But  I  have  called  you  together  to  mention 
a  few  things,  and  to  make  you  sharers  of  my  councils. 
You  know,  soldiers,  what  a  calamity  has  been  brought 
upon  us  by  the  cowardice  of  Lentulus;  and  how, 
when  I  awaited  succors  fh>m  the  city,  I  was  unable 
to  set  out  for  GauL  Now,  however,  I  will  candklly 
tell  you  how  our  affairs  stand.  Two  armies,  one  issu- 
ing ttom  Rome,  one  from  Gaul,  beset  us :  want  of 
provisions  obliges  us  quickly  to  change  our  quarters, 
even  if  we  inclined  to  remain  where  we  are.  Wher- 
ever we  determine  to  go,  we  must  open  a  way  with 
our  swords.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  admonish  you  that 
you  have  now  need  of  stem  and  determined  minds  : 

«  Ssllust,  Bca.  Cat. 
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and,  when  yon  engage  in  battle,  recollect  that  riches, 
honor,  glory,  in  addition  to  liberty,  are  to  be  won  by 
your  own  right  hands.  If  we  conquer,  everything 
awaits  us :  provisions  will  be  abundant,  colonies 
ready,  cities  open.  If  we  yield  from  fear,  circum- 
etiinces  are  equally  adverse :  neither  solitude  nor 
friend  shields  him  whom  his  arms  cannot  protect. ! 
Besides,  soldiers,  the  8j\me  necessity  does  not  impel  I 
them  as  us.  We  fight  for  our  country,  our  liberty, 
our  lives;  they  for  the  domination  of  a  few.  On  that 
account,  mindful  of  your  pristine  valor,  advance  to 
the  attack.  You  might  have,  with  disgrace,  lingered 
out  a  miserable  life  in  exile :  a  few  bereft  of  their  poa- 
BCMsions,  might  have  remained,  fed  by  charity,  at 
Rome;  but  as  such  a  iale  seemed  intolerable  to  free- 
men, you  have  attended  me  here.  If  you  would  shun 
these  evils,  now  is  the  moment  to  do  so.  None  ever 
exchanged  war  for  peace,  save  by  victory.  To  hope 
for  safety  in  flight,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rescue  from 
the  enemy  the  arms  by  which  the  body  is  covered,  is 
the  height  of  madness.  Ever  in  battle  they  run  the 
greatest  danger  who  are  most  timid  :  boldness  is  the 
only  real  rampart.  When  1  reflect  on  you  and  your 
deeds,  0  soldiers,  I  have  great  hopes  of  victory. 
Your  spirit,  your  age,  your  bravery,  encourage  me : 
besides  necessity,  which  makes  heroes  even  of  cowards. 
The  straits  of  the  ground  secure  you  from  being  out- 
flanked by  the  enemy.  Should  Fortune  fail  to  second 
yovLT  valor,  beware  lest  you  perish  unavenged. 
Kather  fall,  lighting  like  men,  and  leave  a  mournful 
and  bloody  triumph  to  your  enemies,  than  be  butch- 
ered like  sheep  when  captured  by  their  arms.* 

With  what  exquisite  judgment  and  taste  is  the 
•tern  and  mournful  style  of  this  speech  suited  to 
the  circumstances,  aJT  but  desperate,  in  whrch 
Catiline^s  army  was  then  placed ! 

No  one  supposes  that  these  were  the  identical 
words  delivered  by  Catiline  on  this  occasion.  Un- 
questionably, Sallust  shines  throufrb  in  every  line.  ^ 
But  they  were  probably  his  ideas;  and,  unques-! 
tionably,  they  were  in  the  true  style  of  ancient , 
oratory.  And  that  what  was  spoken  fully  equalled  * 
what  has  come  down  ib  us  written,  is  proved  by; 
innumerable  passages  in  speeches  which  undoubt- 
edly were  spoken ;  among  which,  we  select  the 
graphic  picture  of  Antony  in  his  revels — spoken 
by  Ccelius,  and  preserved  by  Quintilian  : —  I 

They  found  him  (Antony)  oppressed  with  a  half- 1 
drunken  sleep,  snoring  aloud,  lying  across  tho  most 
beautiful  concubines  while  others  were  reposing 
around.  The  Utter,  when  they  perceived  the  ap-i 
proach  of  an  enemy,  strove  to  awaken  Antony,  but  m ' 
▼ain.  They  called  on  him  by  name,  they  raised  him 
by  the  neck :  one  whispered  softly  in  his  ear,  one 
struck  him  sharply  ;  but  to  no  purpose.  When  he' 
was  so  fixr  roused  as  to  recognize  the  voice  or  touch 
of  the  ne<irest,  he  put  his  arms  round  her  neck,  un-; 
able  alike  to  sleep  and  to  rise  up;  but  half  in  a  stupor, ; 
he  was  tossed  about  between  the  hands  of  the  oentu-  j 
rioqs  and  the  harlots.!  I 

What  a  picture  of  the  triumvir  and  rival  of  Bru-I 
tus,  as  well  as  of  the  corrupted  manners  of  Rome !  j 

Demosthenes,  in  his  celebrated  speech  af^ainst 
.d!lscliine8,  burst  into  the  following  strain  of  indig- ! 
Bant  invective : — 

You  taught  writing,  I  learned  it :  you  were  an  in- ! 
gtructor,  I  was  the  instructed:  you  danced  at  the| 
games,  t  presided  over  them  :  you  wrote  as  a  clerk,  I ; 
pleaded  as  an  advocate:  you  were  an  actor  in  Uie 
theatres,  I  a  spectator :  you  broke  down,  I  hissed :  you 
ever  took  counsel  for  our  enemies,  I  for  our  country, 
tn  fine,  now  on  this  day  the  point  at  issue  is — Am  I, 
yet  unstained  in   chiuiicter,  worthy  of  a  orown? 

«  Sallust,  BeH.  Cai.        t  doiatUian,  Ub.  Iv.  8. 


while  to  you  is  reserved  the  lot  of  a  calumniator,  aad 
you  are  in  danger  of  being  silenced  by  not  having  ob 
tained  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes. 

I  have  not  fortified  the  city  with  stone,  nor  adorned 
it  with  tiles,  neither  do  I  take  any  credit  for  such 
things.  But  if  you  would  behold  my  works  aright, 
you  will  find  arms,  and  eities,  and  stations,  and  har- 
bors, and  ships,  and  horses,  and  those  who  are  to 
make  use  of  them  in  our  defence.  This  is  tlie  rampart 
I  have  raised  for  Attica,  as  much  as  human  wisdom 
could  ett'oct :  with  these  I  fortitied  the  whole  country^ 
not  the  PirsBUs  only  and  tho  city.  I  never  sank 
before  the  arms  or  cunning  cf  Philip.  No  !  it  was  by 
the  supineness  of  your  own  generals  and  alhes  thai 
he  triumphed.* 

We  add  only  an  extract  from  the  noble  spercl" 
of  Pericles,  on  those  who  had  died  in  the  service 
of  their  country,  which  is  the  more  valuable  that 
Thucydides,  who  has  recorded  it  in  his  history, 
says  that  the  version  he  has  given  of  that  master- 
piece of  oratory  is  nearly  the  sanne  as  he  beard 
from  Pericles  himself. 

Wherefore  I  will  congratulate  rather  than  bewail 
the  parents  of  those  who  have  fallen  that  are  present. 
They  know  that  they  were  born  to  -suflering.  But 
the  lot  of  those  is  most  to  be  envied  who  have  come  to 
such  an  end,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  their  life 
or  their  death  is  most  honorable.  I  know  it  is  difficult 
to  persuade  you  of  this,  who  had  often  rejoiced  in  the 
good  fortune  of  others  ;  And  it  is  not  when  we  are 
deprived  of  goods  not  yet  attained  that  we  feel  grief, 
but  when  we  are  bereaved  of  what  we  have  already 
enjoyed.  To  some  the  hope  of  other  children,  who 
may  emulate  those  who  have  gone  before,  may  be  a 
source  cf  ccnsolation.  Future  oflspring  may  awa- 
ken fre&h  interests  in  place  of  the  dead  ;  and  will 
doubly  benefit  the  city  by  peopling  its  desert  places, 
and  providing  for  its  defence.  We  cannot  expect  that 
those  who  have  no  children^  whom  they  may  place  ia 
peril  for  their  country,  can  be  considered  on  a  level 
with  such  as  have  mode  the  sacrifices  which  thoee 
have  made.  To  such  of  you  as  time  has  denied  this 
hope,  I  would  say,  **  Rejoice  in  the  honor  which  your 
cliildren  have  won,  and  let  that  console  the  fbw  years 
that  still  remain  to  you — for  the  love  of  glory  alone 
knows  no  age  ;  and  in  tlie  decline  of  life  it  is  not  the 
acquisition  of  gain,  as  some  say,  which  confers 
pleasure,  but  the  oonsciousness  of  being  honored. 

To  the  children  and  brothers  of  those  we  mourn, 
who  are  here  present,  I  foresee  a  noble  contest* 
Every  one  praises  the  dead.  You  should  endeavor,  I 
will  not  say,  to  equal  those  we  have  lost,  but  to  be 
only  a  little  inferior  to  them.  Envy  often  divides  the 
living  ;  but  the  grave  exUn^shes  jealouny,  &r  it 
terminates  rivalry.  I  musr^peak  of  the  virtue  of  the 
women  who  have  shared  in  our  bereavement ;  but  I 
shall  do  so  in  a  few  words.  Great  will  be  your  renown, 
if  you  do  not  yield  to  the  weakness  of  your  sex  ;  and 
place  as  little  dificrenoe  as  possible  between  your- 
selves and  the  virtue  of  men.  I  propose  that  the 
children  of  those  who  have  fallen  should  be  main- 
tained, till  puberty,  at  the  puUio  expense — a  reward 
at  once  to  the  virtue  of  the  dead,  and  an  inoitement 
to  the  emnhUion  of  the  living  ;  for  among  those  to 
whom  the  highest  rewards  of  virtue  are  opened,  the 
most  worthy  citisens  are  found.  And  now,  having 
honored  the  dead  by  your  mourning,  depart  every  one 
to  his  home.t 

Enough — and  some  may,  perhaps,  think  more 
than  enough — has  been  done  to  convey  an  idea  of 
that  far-famed  oratory,  of  which  Milton  has  said— 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair, 
Those  ancients,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

*  De  CknvnA,  Orat,  Grtce.  L  315,  38S. 
t  ThucydUes,  U.  §  82,  33. 
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Wielded  at  will  tbmt  fierce  democracy, 
Shook  Ibe  arsenal,  and  fulmiued  over  Greece, 
To  Maoedoo,  and  Artazerxet'  throne.* 

For  comparison  with  these  splendid  passages, 
we  gladly  lay  before  our  readers  the  famous  pero- 
ration of  Mr.  Burke's  oration  against  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, long  esteemed  tlie  masterpiece  of  British 
eloquence. 

My  lords,  at  this  awful  close,  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons,  and  surrounded  by  them,  I  attest  the 
retiring,  I  attest  the  advancing  generations,  between 
which,  as  a  link  in  the  g^reat  chain  of  eternal  order, 
we  stand.  We  call  this  nation,  we  call  the  world  to 
witness,  that  the  Commons  have  shrunk  Arom  no  la- 
bor ;  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  no  prevarication  ; 
that  we  have  made  no  compromise  with  crime  ;  that 
we  have  not  feared  any  odium  whatsoever,  in  the  long 
warfare  which  we  have  carried  on  with  the  crimes — 
with  the  vices — with  the  exorbitant  wealth — with  the 
enormous  and  overpowering  influence  of  Eastern  cor- 
ruption. This  war,  my  lords,  we  have  waged  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  the  conflict  has  been  fbught,  at 

Jrour  lordships*  bar,  for  the  last  seven  years.  My 
ords,  twenty-two  years  is  a  ^reat  space  in  the  scale 
of  the  life  of  man  ;  it  is  no  mconsiderable  space  in 
the  history  of  a  great  nation.  A  business  which  has 
86  long  occupied  the  councils  and  the  tribunals  of 
Great  Britain,  cannot  possibly  be  huddled  over  in  the 
course  of  vulgar,  trite,  and  transitory  events.  Noth- 
ing but  some  of  those  great  revolutions,  that  break 
the  traditionary  chain  of  human  memory,  and  alter 
the  very  face  of  nature  itself,  can  possibly  obscure  it. 
My  lords,  we  are  all  elevated  to  a  degree  of  impor- 
tance by  it ;  the  meanest  of  us  will,  by  means  of  it, 
more  or  less,  become  the  concern  of  posterity — if  we 
are  yet  to  hope  for  such  a  thbg,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  as  a  recording,  retrospective,  civilized 
posterity  ;  but  this  is  in  the  hand  of  the  grcttt  Dis- 
poser of  events  ;  it  is  not  ours  to  settle  how  it  shall 
be.  Mj  lords,  your  house  yet  stands  ;  it  stands  as  a 
great  edifice ;  but  let  me  say,  that  it  stands  in  the 
midst  of  ruins — in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  that  have 
been  made  by  the  greatest  moral  earthquake  that  ever 
convulsed  or  shattered  this  globe  of  ours.  My  lords, 
it  haf*  pleased  Providence  to  place  us  in  such  a  state, 
that  we  appear  every  moment  to  be  upon  the  verge  of 
some  great  mutations.  There  is  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  only,  which  defies  all  mutation,  that  which  ex- 
isted before  the  world,  and  will  survive  the  fabric  of 
the  world  itself— I  mean  justice ;  that  justice  which, 
emanating  from  the  Divinity,  has  a  place  in  the  breast 
of  every  one  of  us.  given  us  for  our  guide  with  resard 
to  ourselves  and  with  regard  to  others,  and  which 
will  stand,  after  this  globe  is  burned  to  ashes,  our 
advocate  or  our  accuser  before  the  great  Judge,  when 
He  comes  to  call  upon  us  for  the  tenor  of  a  well-spent 
Ufe. 

My  lords,  the  Commons  will  share  in  every  fate 
with  your  lordships  ;  there  is  nothing  sinister  which 
can  happen  to  you,  in  which  we  shall  not  all  be  in- 
volved ;  and  if  it  should  so  happen  that  we  shall  be 
subjected  to  some  of  these  firightad  changes  which  we 
have  seen — ^if  it  should  happen  that  your  lordships, 
stripped  of  all  the  decorous  distinctions  of  human  so- 
ciety, should,  by  hands  at  once  base  and  cruel,  be  led 
to  those  scaffolds  and  machines  of  murder  upon  which 
great  kings  and  glorious  queens  have  shed  their  blood, 
amidst  the  prelates,  amidst  the  nobles,  amidst  the 
magistrates,  who  supported  their  thrones,  may  you  in 
those  moments  f^l  that  consolation  which  I  am  per- 
suaded they  felt  in  the  critical  moments  of  their  dread- 
ftil  agony!        ♦        •        •        ♦ 

My  lords,  if  you  must  fhll,  may  you  so  fi&ll !  but 

if  you  stand — and  stand  I  trust  you  will — together 

with  the  fortune  of  this  ancient  monarchy — ^together 

with  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  this  great  and 

*  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  268. 


illustrious  kingdom — may  you  stand  as  unimpeached 
in  honor  as  in  power  ;  may  you  stand,  not  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  virtue,  but  as  an  ornament  of  virtue,  as  a 
security  for  virtue ;  may  you  stand  long,  and  long 
stand  the  terror  of  tyrants  ;  may  you  stand  the 
refuge  of  afflicted  nations ;  may  you  stand  a  sacred 
temple,  for  the  perpetual  residence  oP  an  inviolable 
justice.  ♦ 

The  peroration  of  Lord  Brougham's  speech  in 
favor  of  Queen  Caroline,  which  was  carefully  stud- 
ied, and,  it  is  said,  written  over  several  times,  is 
not  unwortliy  to  be  placed  beside  this  splendid 
burst. 

Such,  my  lords,  is  the  cose  before  you  !  such  is  the 
evidence  in  support  of  this  measure^— evidence  inade- 
quate to  prove  a  debt,  impotent  to  deprive  of  a  civil 
right,  ridiculous  to  convict  of  the  lowest  offence,  scan- 
dalous, if  brought  forward  to  support  a  charge  of  the 
higlfcst  nature  which  the  law  knows,  monstrous  to 
ruin  the  honor  and  blast  the  name  of  an  English 
queen  !  What  shall  I  say,  then,  if  this  is  the  proof 
by  which  an  act  of  judicial  legislation,  a  parliamentary 
sentence,  an  ex  post  facto  law,  is  sought  to  be  passed 
against  a  defenceless  woman  ?  My  lords,  I  pray  you 
to  pause :  I  do  earnestly  beseech  you  to  take  heed. 
You  are  standing  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice— then 
beware  !  It  will  go  forth  as  your  judgment,  if  sen- 
tence shall  pass  against  the  queen.  But  it  will  be  the 
only  judgment  you  ever  pronounced,  which,  instead  of 
reaching  its  object,  will  return  and  bound  back  upon 
those  who  give  it  Save  the  country,  my  lords,  firom 
the  horrors  of  this  catastrophe — save  yourselves  fh)m 
this  peril,  pevere  that  country  of  which  you  are  the 
ornaments,  but  in  which  you  can  flourish  no  longer, 
when  severed  from  the  people,  than  the  blossom  when 
cut  off  from  the  roots  and  the  stem  of  the  tree.  Save 
that  country,  that  you  may  continue  to  adorn  it ;  save 
the  crown,  which  is  in  jeopardy,  the  aristocracy,  which 
is  shaken  ;  save  the  altar,  which  must  stagger  with 
the  blow  that  rends  its  kindred  throne !  You  have 
said,  my  lords,  you  have  willed,  the  church  to  the 
queen,  have  willed  that  she  should  be  deprived  of  its 
solemn  service.  She  has,  instead  of  that  solemnity, 
the  heartfelt  prayers  of  the  people.  She  wants  no 
prayers  of  mine.  But  I  do  here  pour  forth  my  hum- 
ble supplication  to  the  Throne  of  mercy,  that  that 
mercy  may  be  poured  down  upon  the  people,  in  a 
larger  measure  than  the  merits  of  its  rulers  may 
deserve,  and  that  your  hearts  may  be  turned  to 
justice,  t 

On  the  trial  of  Mr.  John  Stockdale,  Lord  Erskine 
thus  spoke : — 

I  have  been  speaking  of  man  and  his  nature,  and 
of  human  dominion,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  them 
myself  among  nations  reluctant  of  our  authority.  I 
know  what  they  feel,  and  how  such  feelings  can  alone 
be  repressed.  I  have  heard  them  in  my  youth  from  » 
naked  Savage,  in  the  indignant  character  of  a  prince, 
surrounded  by  his  subiects,  addressing  the  governor 
of  a  British  colony,  holding  a  bundle  of  sticks  in  his 
hand,  as  the  notes  of  his  unlettered  eloquence.  *'  Who 
is  it,"  said  the  jealous  ruler  of  the  desert,  encroached 
upon  by  the  restless  foot  of  English  adventure — "  who 
is  it  that  causes  to  blow  the  loud  winds  of  winter,  and 
that  calms  them  again  in  summer  ?  Who  is  it  that 
causes  this  river  to  rise  in  the  high  mountains,  and 
to  empty  itself  into  the  ocean  ?  Who  is  it  that  rears 
up  the  shade  of  these  lofty  forests,  and  blasts  them 
with  the  quick  lightning  at  his  pleasure  ?  The  same 
Being  who  gave  to  you  a  country  on  the  other  side  of 
the  waters,  and  ga\e  ours  to  us  ;  and  by  this  title  we 
will  defend  it,**  said  the  warrior,  throwing  bis  tom»» 
hawk  upon  the  ground,  and  raising  the  war-soimd  of 
his  nation.    These  are  the  feelings  of  subjugated  man 

*  Burke's  fTorib,  vol.  xvL  pages  415-418,  420. 
t  Brougham's  i^eches,  i.  227,  238.  j 
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an  roand  the  globe ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  nothing 
but  fear  will  control  where  it  is  vain  to  look  for  affec- 
tion.* 

Some  of  Mr.  Grattan*8  speeches  are  said  to  have 
been  the  most  eloouent  ever  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commoos^  1  he  following  burst  of  indignant 
patriotism,  on  the  supposed  wrongs  of  Ireland, 
affords  a  favorable  specimen  of  his  si^Ie  of  ora- 
tory:^ 

Hereafter,  when  those  things  shall  be  history,  your 
ago  of  thraldom  and  poverty,  your  sudden  resurrec- 
tion, commercial  redress,  and  miraculous  armament, 
shall  the  historian  stop  to  declare,  that  here  the  prin- 
cipal men  amongst  us  fell  into  mimic  traces  of  grati- 
tude :  they  were  awed  by  a  weak  ministry,  and  bribed 
by  an  empty  treasury  ;  and  when  liberty  was  within 
their  grasp,  and  the  temple  opened  her  folding-doors, 
and  the  arms  of  the  people  clanged,  and  the  leal  of  the 
nation  urged  and  encouraged  them  on,  that  they  fell 
down,  and  were  prostituted  at  the  threshold. 

I  will  uot  be  answered  by  a  public  lie  in  the  shape 
of  an  amendment :  neither,  speaking  for  the  subjects* 
Areedom,  am  I  to  hear  of  faction.  I  wish  for  nothing 
but  to  breathe  in  this  our  island,  in  common  with  my 
fellow-subjects,  the  air  of  liberty.  I  have  no  ambition, 
unless  it  be  the  ambition  to  break  your  chains,  and 
contemplate  your  glory.  I  never  will  be  satisfied  as 
long  as  the. meanest  cottager  in  Ireland  has  a  link  of 
the  British  chain  clanking  in  his  rags :  he  may  be 
naked,  he  shall  not  be  in  irons.  And  I  do  see  the  time 
is  at  hand,  the  spirit  is  gone  forth,  the  declaration  is 
planted :  and  though  great  men  should  apostatixe,  yet 
the  cause  will  live :  and  though  the  public  speaker 
should  die,  yet  the  immortal  fire  shall  outlast  Uie  or- 
gan which  conveyed  it,  and  the  breath  of  liberty,  like 
3ie  word  of  the  holy  man,  shall  not  die  with  the 
prophet,  but  survive  hinut 

We  shall  add  only  to  these  copious  and  interest- 
ini;  quotations  two  passages  trom  the  greatest 
masters  of  French  eloquence. 

Bossoet,  in  his  funeral  oration  on  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  France  and  queen  of  England,  the  con- 
sort of  Charles  I.,  thus  expresses  himself : — 

Christians  !  (says  he,  in  the  exordium  of  his  dis- 
course,) it  is  not  surprising  that  the  memory  of  a 
great  queen — ^the  daughter,  the  wife,  the  mother  of 
monarohs — should  attract  you  from  all  quarters  to  this 
melancholy  ceremony ;  it  will  bring  forcibly  before 
your  eyes  one  of  those  awful  examples  which  demon- 
strate to  the  world  the  vanity  of  which  it  is  composed. 
You  will  see  in  her  single  life  the  extremes  of  human 
things:  felicity  without  bounds,  miseries  without 
panulel ;  a  long  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  one  of  the 
most  noble  crowns  in  the  universe — all  that  birth  and 
grandeur  could  confer  that  was  glorious — all  that  ad- 
versity and  suffering  could  accumulate  that  was  dis- 
astrous ;  the  good  cause  attended  at  first  with  some 
success,  then  involved  in  the  most  droodfUl  disasters. 
Revolutions  unheard  of,  rebellion  long  restrained,  at 
length  reigning  triumphant ;  no  curb  there  to  license, 
no  laws  in  'force.  Majesty  itself  violated  by  bloody 
hands — ^usurpation  and  tyranny,  under  the  name  of 
liberty — a  fiigitive  queen,  who  can  find  no  retreat  in 
her  three  kingdoms,  and  was  forced  to  seek  in  her 
native  country  a  melancholy  exile.  Nine  sea  verges 
undertaken  against  her  will  by  a  queen,  in  spite  of 
wintry  tempests — a  throne  unworthily  overturned, 
and  miraculously  reestablished.  Behold  the  lessons 
which  God  has  given  to  kings  !  thus  does  He  manifest 
to  the  world  the  nothingness  of  its  pomps  and  its  gran- 
deur. If  our  words  fkil,  if  language  sinks  beneaUi  Uie 
grandeur  of  such  a  subject,  the  simple  narrative  is 
more  touching  than  aught  thht  wonis  can  convey. 
The  heart  of  a  great  queen,  formerly  elevated  by  so 


♦  Eir»kine*8 
iChrottan'B 


,  ii.  963. 
r,  i.  62,  63. 


long  a  course  of  prosperity,  then  steeped  in  all  the 
bitterness  of  affliction,  will  speak  in  sufficiently  touch- 
ing language  ;  and  if  it  is  not  given  to  a  private  indi- 
vidual to  teach  the  proper  lessons  from  so  mournful  a 
catastrophe,  the  King  of  Israel  has  supplied  the  words 
— »*  Hear,  O  ye  great  of  the  earth!  Take  lessons,  ye 
rulers  of  the  world  !**  ♦ 

A  very  different  man  from  Bossuet,  but  who 
was,  perhaps,  his  superior  in  nervous  eloquence, 
Robespierre,  thus  spoke  on  the  last  occasion  when 
he  addressed  the  Convention,  then  bent  on  iiis 
destruction  : — 

They  call  me  a  tyrant !  If  I  were  so,  they  would 
{a\\  at  my  feet :  I  should  have  gorged  them  with  gold, 
assured  them  of  impunity  to  their  crimes,  and  they 
would  have  worshipped  me.  Had  I  been  so,  the  kings 
whom  we  have  conquered  would  have  been  my  most 
cordial  supporters.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  scoundrels 
you  arrive  at  tyranny.  Whither  tend  those  who  com- 
bat them  ?  To  the  tomb  and  immortality  !  Who  is 
the  tyrant  that  protects  me  ?  What  is  the  faction  to 
which  I  belong  ?  It  is  yourselves !  What  is  the 
party  which,  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion, has  crushed  all  other  factions — has  annihilated 
so  many  specious  traitors  ?  It  is  yourselves  ;  it  is  the 
people  ;  it  is  the  force  of  principles !  This  is  the 
party  to  which  I  am  devoted,  and  against  which  crime 
IS  everywhere  leagued.  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my 
life  without  regret  I  have  seen  Uie  past :  I  foresee 
the  future.  What  lover  of  his  country  would  wish  to 
live,  when  he  can  no  longer  succor  oppressed  mno- 
oence  ?  Why  should  he  desire  to  remain  in  an  order 
of  things  where  intiigue  eternally  triumphs  over 
truth — where  justice  is  deemed  an  imposture— where 
the  vilest  passions,  the  most  ridiculous  fears,  fill  every 
heart,  instead  of  the  sacred  interests  of  humanity  ? 
Who  can  bear  the  punishment  of  seeing  the  horrible 
succession  of  traitors,  more  or  less  skilful  in  conoeal- 
ing  their  hideous  vices  under  the  mask  of  virtue,  and 
who  will  leave  to  posterity  the  difficult  task  of  deter- 
mining which  was  the  most  atrocious  ?  In  contem- 
plating the  multitude  of  vices  which  the  revolution 
has  let  loose  pell-mell  with  the  civic  virtues,  I  own  I 
sometimes  fear  that  I  myself  shall  be  sullied  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity  by  their  calumnies.  But  I  am  consoled 
by  the  reflection  that,  if  I  have  seen  in  history  all  the 
defenders  of  liberty  overwhelmed  by  calumny,  I  have 
seen  thdr  oppressors  die  also.  The  good  and  the  bad 
disappear  alike  fl*om  the  earth  ;  but  in  very  different 
conditions.  No,  Chanmette  !  **  Death  is  no/  an  eter- 
nal sleep !" — Citizens,  eflbce  from  the  tombs  that 
maxim,  engraven  by  sacrilegious  hands,  which  throws 
a  fbneral  pall  over  nature,  which  discourages  op- 
pressed innocence  *.  write  rather,  **  Death  is  the  com- 
mencement of  immortality  !**  I  leave  to  the  oppres- 
sors of  the  people  a  terrible  legacy,  which  well 
becomes  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed  ;  it  is  the 
awful  truth,  **  Thou  shalt  die  !"t 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  impartial  person, 
from  these  quotations,  that  the  superiority  of  an- 
cient to  modern  eloquence,  so  far  as  the  art  itself 
is  concerned,  is  irreat  and  indisputable.  The  strong 
opinion  of  Lord  Brougham,  on  this  subject,  roust 
command  the  universal  assent  of  every  reasonable 
mind : — 

It  is  impossible  for  any  but  the  most  careless 
observer,  to  avoid  remarking  the  great  differences 
which  distinguish  the  oratory  of  ancient  from  that  of 
modem  times.  The  immeasurable  superiority  of 
the  former  is  fiu-  finom  being  the  only,  or  even  the 
principal  of  these  diversities :  that  proceeds,  in  part, 
trom  the  greater  power  of  the  languaces,  especiaUy 
the   Greek — the  instrument  wielded  by  the  great 

*  Botwetf  Oraiton*  Funibrei* 
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inasten  of  diotion  ;  Mid  in  so  ftr  the  superiority 
must  forever  renudn  undiminished  by  any  ^rts  on 
the  part  of  mod^m  rhetorioians.  If,  in  suoh  varied 
and  perfBot  excellences,  the  most  prominent  shall  be 
selected,  then  doubtless  u  the  piilm  duo  to  that  entire 
and  uninterrupted  devotion  which  throws  the  speak- 
er's whole  soul  into  his  subject,  and  will  not  even — 
DO,  not  fur  an  instant — suffer  a  rival  idea  to  cross  its 
resistless  course,  without  beinz  swiftly  swept  away 
and  driven  out  of  sight,  as  tne  most  rapid  engine 
annihilates  or  shoots  off  whatever  approaches  it  with 
a  velocity  that  defies  the  eye.  There  is  no  coming 
back  on  the  same  ground,  any  more  than  any  linger- 
ing over  it  All  is  done  at  once  ;  but  the  blow  is  as 
effectual  as  it  is  single,  and  leaves  not  anything  to  do. 
All  is  at  each  instant  moving  forward,  regardless  of. 
eveiy  obstacle.  The  mighty  flood  of  speech  rolls  on 
in  a  channel  ever  full,  but  which  never  overflows. 
Whether  it  rushes  in  a  torrent  of  allusion,  or  moves 
along  in  a  majestic  exposition  of  enlarged  principles, 
descends  hoarse  and  headlong  in  overwhelming  invec- 
tive, or  glides  melodious  in  narrative  and  description, 
or  sprees  itself  out  shining  in  illustrations,  its 
course  is  ever  onward  and  ever  entire  ;  never  scattered, 
never  stagnant,  never  sluggish.  At  each  point  man- 
ifest progi*ess  has  been  made,  and  with  all  that  art  can 
do  to  charm,  strike,  and  please.  No  sacrifice,  even  the 
smallest,  is  ever  made  to  effect;  nor  can  the  hearer 
ever  stop  for  an  instant  to  contemplate  or  admire,  or 
throw  away,  a  thought  upon  the  great  artist,  till  all 
is  over,  and  the  pause  gives  time  to  recover  his 
broath.* 

It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  this  great  and 
decisive  superiority  on  the  part  of  ancient  oratory 
should  exist,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  in- 
formation, sphere  of  ideas,  and  imagery  at  the 
command  of  public  speakers,  in  modern  times,  is  so 
widely  extended  in  comparison  of  what  it  was  in 
Greece  and  Rome.  As  much  as  the  wide  circuit 
of  the  globe  exceeds  the  limited  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  do  the  knowledge  and  ideas 
which  the  modern  orator  may  make  use  of  outstrip 
those  which  were  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  briffhtest 
genius  in  antiquity.  Science  has,  since  the  fall  of 
Rome,  been  infinitely  extended,  and  furnished  a 
great  variety  of  images  and  allusions— many  of 
them  of  the  most  elevated  kind — which  at  once 
convey  a  clear  idea  to  any  educated  audience,  and 
awaken  in  their  minds  associations  or  recollections 
of  a  pleasing  or  ennoblini;  description.  The  vast 
additions  mauie  to  geographical  and  physical  knowl- 
edge have  render^  the  wide  surface  of  the  globe, 
and  the  boundless  wonders  of  the  heavens,  the 
theme  alike  for  the  strains  of  the  poet,  the  medita- 
tions of  the  philosopher,  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
orator.  Modem  poetry  has  added  its  treasures  to 
those  which  antiquity  had  bequeathed  to  us,  as  if 
to  augment  the  chords  which  ehiquence  can  touch 
in  the  human  heart.  Chivalry  has  furnished  a  host 
of  imaj^es,  ideas,  and  associations  wholly  unknown 
to  ancient  times;  but  which,  however  at  times 
fantastic  or  high-flown,  are  all  of  an  ennobling 
character,  because  they  tend  to  elevate  humanity 
above  iUelf,  and  combat  the  selfish  by  the  very 
excess  of  the  generous  affections.  History  has 
immensely  extended  the  sphere  of  known  events, 
and  not  only  studded  the  annals  of  mankind  with 
the  brightest  instances  of  herobm  or  virtue,  but 
afforded  precedents  applicable  to  almost  every 
change  that  can  occur  in  the  varied  circumstances 
of  human  transaction.  Above  all,  Religion  has 
opened  a  new  fountain  in  the  human  heart,  and 

*  Lord  Brougham  on  the  EUoquence  of  the  Ancients. 
Speeehea,  iv.,  379, 445, 446. 


implanted  in  every  bosom,  with  the  exception  only 
of  those  utterly  depraved,  associations  and  recollec- 
tions at  once  of  the  most  purifyin^r  and  moving 
kind.  The  awful  imagery  and  touching  incidents 
of  the  Old  Testament,  exceeding  those  in  the  Iliad 
itself  in  sublimity  and  pathos;  the  pure  ideas  and 
universal  charity  of  the  New,  as  much  above  the 
utmost  efforts  of  unassisted  humanity,  have  given 
the  orator,  in  modem  times,  a  store  of  images  and 
associations  which,  of  all  others,  are  the  most 
powerful  in  moving  the  human  heart.  If  one  half 
of  this  magazine  of  ideas  and  knowledge  had  been 
at  the  disposal  of  the  orators  of  antiquity,  they 
would  have  exceeded  those  of  modern  Europe  as 
much  in  the  substance  and  magnificence  of  their 
thoughts,  as  they  already  do  in  the  felicity  and 
force  of  their  expression. 

A  key  may  be  found  to  the  causes  of  this  re- 
markable superiority  in  ancient  eloquence,  not- 
withstanding the  comparatively  limited  extent  of 
the  materials  of  which  they  had  the  disposal,  in  the 
very  qualities  in  which  the  ancient  orators  stand 
preeminent.  It  is  the  exquisite  taste  and  abbrevi- 
ated force  of  their  expression  which  renders  them 
unrivalled.  In  reading  their  speeches,  we  are 
perpetually  tempted  to  shut  the  book  even  in  the 
most  interesting  passages,  to  reflect  on  the  inimita- 
ble brevity  and  beauty  of  the  language.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  say  this  is  owing  to  the  construction  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  to  the  absence  of 
auxiliary  verbs,  and  the  possibility  of  combining 
expression,  as  in  modern  German,  so  as  to  convey 
a  complex  idea  in  a  single  word.  Undoubtedly 
that  is  true ;  but  who  made  the  ancient  languages 
at  once  so  copious  and  condensed  t  It  was  the 
ancients  themselves  who  did  this.  It  was  they  who 
moulded  their  tongues  into  so  brief  and  expressive 
a  form,  and,  in  the  course  of  their  progressive 
formation  through  successive  centuries,  rendered 
them  daily  more  brief  and  more  comprehensive.  It 
was  the  men  who  made  the  language — not  the 
language  the  men.  It  was  their  burning  thoughts 
which  created  such  energetic  expressions,  as  if  to 
let  loose  at  once  the  pent-up  fires  of  the  soul. 
Those  who  assert  the  reverse  fall  into  the  same 
error  as  the  philosophers  who  ascribe  the  character 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  their  institutions,  when,  in 
truth*,  their  institutions,  are  owing  to  their  character. 

The  main  causes  ta  which  the  extraordinary  per- 
fection of  ancient  oratory  are  to  be  ascribed,  are  the 
great  pains  which  were  bestowed  on  the  education 
of  the  higher  classes  in  this  most  difllicult  art,  and 
the  practice  of  preparing  nearly  all  their  finest  ora- 
tions before  delivery.  It  will  sound  strange  in 
modem  ears  to  assign  these  as  the  causes  of  this 
undoubted  superiority,  when  the  practice  with  them 
is  in  both  particulars  directly  the  reverse ;  but  a 
very  little  consideration  must  convince  every  reason- 
able mind  that  it  is  to  these  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed. 

Great  as  is  the  importance  and  undoubted  the 
influence  of  eloquence  in  modern  Europe,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  considerable  as  it  was  in  the  states  of 
antiquity.  This  arises  in  part  from  the  different 
structure  of  government  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
We  hear  nothing  of  eloquence  in  Persia,  Egypt,  or 
the  East.  Military  power,  political  address,  were 
then,  as  they  have  ever  since  been  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  the  sole  passports  to  greatness.  But  it 
was  otherwise  in  the  republics  which  studded  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Universally,  in 
them,  supreme  power  was  lodged  in  the  citizens  of 
a  single  city,  or  in  them  jointly  with  the  land- 
owners in  the  vicinity,  who  could  with  ease  attend 
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its  public  assemblies.  Every  free  citizen  had  a  vote 
in  those  assemblies,  in  which  every  subject,  politi- 
cal, social,  and  judicial,  was  discussed  and  deter- 
mined. Questions  of  peace  and  war,  of  imposinj? 
or  taking  off  taxes,  of  concluding  treaties,  of  do- 
mestic lawSfOfappointing  generals  and  ambassadors, 
of  providing  for  the  public  subsistence,  of  deter- 
mining private  suits,  of  criminal  punishments,  of 
life  and  death,  were  all  submitted  to  those  assem- 
blies, debated  in  their  presence,  and  decided  by  their 
suffrages.  Political  power,  personal  fame,  the 
direction  of  the  state,  the  command  of  its  armaments, 
the  decision  of  its  dearest  public  and  private  interests, 
were  all  to  be  attained  by  obtaining  a  sway  in  these 
public  assemblies,  and  could  seldom  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way.  Hence  it  was  that,  as  has  been 
finely  observed,  in  modern  times,  the  soldier  is 
brave,  and  the  lawyer  is  eloquent ;  but  in  ancient, 
the  soldier  was  eloquent,  and  the  lawyer  was  brave. 
Power  of  any  sort  could  be  attained  only  by  acquir- 
ing an  ascendency  in  the  popular  assemblies ;  who- 
ever acquired  that  ascendency  was  liable  to  be  im- 
mediately called  to  command  the  fleets  or  armies  of 
the  republic.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  formed 
of  the  tendency  of  such  a  system  of  government,  to 
insure  either  the  wise  direction  of  its  civil  interests 
or  the  successful  protection  of  its  military  enter- 
prises, there  can  be  but  one  as  to  its  effect  in  insuring 
the  highest  attention  to  oratory,  by  which  alone  the 
command  of  either  could  be  obtained. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  two  great  instruments 
of  power  which,  in  rocKiern  times,  so  often  outweigh 
the  influence  of  spoken  oratory,  were  awanting. 
The  press  was  unknown  in  antiquity ;  there  was  no 
public  religious  instruction ;  there  were  neither 
daily  newspapers  to  discuss  passing  events,  nor  a 
stock  of  printed  works  to  form  Uie  principles  of  the 
people,  or  mould  their  judgments,  nor  an  Established 
Church,  to  give  them  early  and  creditable  impres- 
sions. Education,  derived  entirely  from  oral  instruc- 
tion or  costly  manuscripts,  was  so  extremely  expen- 
sive that  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  roost 
wealthy  classes.  Three  fourths  of  the  persons  who 
had  votes  in  any  public  assembly  had  their  principles 
formed,  their  information  acquired,  their  taste  re- 
fined, in  the  theatres  and  the  forum.  The  temples 
were  open  for  sacriflce  or  ceremonies  only ;  not  for 
instruction  in  religious  principle  or  moral 'duty. 
Immense  was  the  addition  which  this  entire  want 
alike  of  a  public  press,  and  a  system  of  religious 
instruction,  had  upon  the  importance  of  popular 
oratory.  The  tragedian  and  the  orattir  had  the 
entire  moulding-  of  the  public  mind  in  their  hand, 
alike  in  flxed  principle,  previous  prepossessions, 
and  instant  decision.  No  daily,  or  monthly,  or 
quarterly  paper  existed  to  form  the  subject  of  study 
at  home  ;  no  standard  works  were  in  every  one's 
hauds,  to  give  principles  right  or  wrong,  from  which 
they  were  very  unlikely  to. swerve  ; — no  religious 
tuition,  to  the  influence  of  which,  in  any  momentous 
crisis,  appeal  might  be  made.  The  eloquence  of 
the  forum,  the  transports  of  the  theatre,  were  all  in 
all. 

It  resulted,  from  this  extraordinary  and  most 
perilous  power  of  oratory  in  ancient  times,  that  the 
attention  bestowed  throughout  life,  but  especially 
in  youth,  on  training  to  excellence  in  it,  was  un- 
bounded. In  truth,  education  with  them  was  so 
much  directed  to  the  study  and  the  practice  of  ora- 
tory, that  it  formed  in  most  of  their  academies  the 
main  object  of  instruction.  Other  topics — philoso- 
phy, poetry,  science,  mathematics,  history — were 
not  neglected,  but  they  were  considered  chiefly  as 


subardinafe  to  oratory — rather,  they  were  the  pre- 
paratory studies,  from  which  a  perfect  orator  w.is 
to  be  formed.  Cicero  says  expressly,  that  there  is 
no  subject  of  human  knowledj^e  of  which  the  orator 
may  not  avail  himself,  in  his  public  address,  and 
which  may  not  serve  to  enlighten  his  ,narraiive, 
strengthen  his  argument,  or  adorn  his  expression.* 
This  shows  how  lofty  was  the  idea  which  he  had 
formed  of  this  noble  art,  and  the  aids  which  he  was 
fain  to  obtain  for  it,  from  all,  even  the  most  dissim- 
ilar, branches  of  human  knowledge.  The  greatest 
orators  and  philosophers  of  antiquity  devoted  them- 
selves to  instruction  in  its  principles, -and  considera- 
tion of  the  manner  of  cultivating  it  with  the  highest 
success.  Demosthenes  taught,  as  every  schoolboy 
knows,  f^r  a  talent ;  a  sum  above  jCSOO,  and  equal 
to  at  least  i^500  in  modern  times,  ('icero  has  led 
several  beautiful  treatises  on  oratory ;  Isocrates 
owes  his  fame  mainly  to  his  writings  on  thu  same 
subject ;  Quintilian  has  bequeathed  to  us  a  most 
elaborate  work  on  its  principles,  and  the  mode  of 
its  instruction  ;  the  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  oratory 
is  not  the  least  celebrated  of  his  immortal  works. 
$0  vast  was  the  number,  and  so  great  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  that  they  came, 
in  the  later  days  of  antiquity,  to  supersede  almost 
every  other  subject  of  study ;  they  attracted  the 
ingenuous  youth  from  every  part  of  the  world  to  the 
groves  of  the  Academy,  and  singly  supported  the 
prosperity  and  fame  of  Greece,  for  centuries  after 
they  had  sunk  under  the  withering  grasp  or 
declining  fortunes\>f  the  Byzantine  empire. 

It  is  evident  from  these  considerations,  as  well  as 
the  intrinsic  beauties  which  the  great  masters  of 
the  art  exhibit,  that  oratory  in  ancient  times  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,  It  was  con- 
sidered not  merely  as  the  means  of  winning  the 
favor,  of  convincing  the  judgment,  or  securing  the 
sufllrages  of  the  judges,  but  of  moving  the  aflec- 
tions,  rousing  the  feelings,  and  elevating  the  mind. 
Quintilian  mentions  the  various  definitions  of  the 
art  of  oratory  which  had  been  invented  by  the 
rhetorical  writers  of  antiquity,  and  he  inclines  to 
that  of  Cicero,  who  held  that  it  was  the  art  of 
speaking  ^*  apte  ad  persuadendum,''*  This  was  its 
end,  its  aim ;  and  undoubtedly  it  was  so  ;  but  the 
modes  of  persuasion — the  methods  of  influencing  the 
judgment  or  moving  the  aflfections — were  as  various 
as  the  channels  by  which  the  intellect  may  be 
determined,  the  feelings  roused,  or  the  heart 
touched.  Not  less  than  poetry,  painting,  or 
statuary,  they  classed  oratory  among  the  fine  arts ; 
and,  indeed,  they  placed  it  at  the  head  of  them  all, 
because  it  embraced  all  their  influences,  and 
retouched,  as  it  were,  by  allusion,  all  the  chords 
which  they  had  previously  caused  to  vibrate.  The 
surprising  force  with  which  they  did  this,  consider- 
ing .  the  comparatively  limited  stock  of  ideas, 
knowledge,  and  imagery  which  was  at  their  dis- 

*  **  Quis  enira  nescit,  mazimam  vim  cxistcre  oratoris 
in  hominum  menlibus  vel  ad  irain  siil  od  odium  aut 
dolorem  incitandis,  vel,  ab  hitce  iisdem  perntoiionibo8| 
ad  lenitatem  misericoraiainque  revucandis?  qunre,  nisi 
qui  naturas  hominum,  vimque  omnem  huuiaiiitatis,  cau- 
8a«que  ess  qoibus  mentes  aat  iocitantur  aut  r«*fleciaotur, 
penitus  perspexerit,  dicetido,  quod  volet,  perlicere  turn 
poterit.  Quaro  ob  rem,  81  quis  univerMim  et  propriam 
oratoris  vim  definire  compiectique  vult,  is  orator  er it,  me4 
sententil,  hoc  tarn  gravi  dignus  nomine,  qui,  qutccumqut 
re»  ineiderU,  qusB  sil  dietione,  explif^nda,  prudenier,  et 
composite^  et  ornate,  et  memoriter  dicat,  cum  quidam 
etiam  actioois  digniiate.  Est  eaim  finiiimus  oratori 
poeta,  Dumeris  adslrictior  paulo,  verlioniro  autem  liceniii 
tilterior.  multis  vero  omandi  genehbut  socius,  ac  psas 
par."— />e  Oratore,  lib.  i.  cap.  17. 
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posal,  compared  to  what  it  obtains  in  modern 
times,  afiurds  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  great 
attention  they  had  bestowed  on  the  principles  of  the 
art,  and  the  perfection  to  which  they  had  brought 
the  means  of  influencing  the  mind — not  only  by  the 
force  of  reason,  or  the  conceptions  of  genius,  but 
by  all  the  subordinate  methods  by  which  their 
cflfect  in  delivery  was  to  be  augmented.  With 
theio  the  object  of  oratory  was  not  merely  to  per- 
suade the  understanding,  but 

To  wske  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art, 
To  move  the  passions,  and  to  melt  the  heart. 

Nor  was  less  attention  bestowed,  in  ancient 
times,  upon  training  young  men,  to  whatever  pro- 
fession they  were  destined,  in  that  important  and 
difficult  branch- of  oratory  which  consists  in  intona- 
tion and  delivery.  It  is  well  known  that  this  is  a 
branch  of  the  art  which  is  susceptible  of  the  very 
greatest  improvement  by  education  and  practice, 
and  that  even  the  brightest  natural  genius  can 
rarely  attain  it,  without  the  aid  of  instruction  or 
the  lessons  of  experience.  The  suprising  improve- 
ment which  is  so  often  observed  in  persons  trained 
to  difl^erent  professions  or  habits,  when  they  have 
been  for  some  time  engaged  in  public  speaking — 
above  all,  in  emphasis  and  action — affords  daily 
proof  of  the  vast  effects  of  practice  and  experience 
in  brightening  the  delivery  of  thought.  The  pro- 
digious influence  of  accent  and  intonation  in  adding 
to  the  power  of  eloquence  is  equally  well  known, 
and  may  often  be  f>ereeived  in  listening  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  same  verses  when  recited  by 
an  ordinary  reader,  and  what  they  appear  when 
illuminated  by  the  genius,  or  enforced  by  the  feel- 
ing of  a  Kemble  or  a  Faucit.  The  ancients, 
accordingly,  were  indefati^ble  in  their  endeavors 
to  improve  themselves  in  this  particular,  and 
availed  themselves  of  means  to  attain  perfection  in 
it  to  which  modem  genius  would  scarcely  conde- 
scend. Cicero,  when  advanced  in  life,  and  in  the 
meridian  of  his  fame,  took  lessons  from  Roscius, 
the  great  tragic  actor  of  the  day  ;  and  the  eflbrts 
of  Demosthenes  to  overcome  the  impediments  of  a 
defective  elocution,  by  putting  pebbles  in  his  mouth, 
and  declaiming  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  the  roar 
of  which  resembled  the  murmurs  of  the  forum, 
demonstrate  that  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  of 
eloquence  were  fully  alive  to  the  vast  influence  of 
a  powerful  voice  and  animated  delivery,  in  height- 
ening the  eflTect  even  of  the  most  perfect  eflbrts  of 
oratory,  and  disdained  no  means  of  adding  to  their 
impression.  When  asked.  What  is  the  first 
requisite  of  eloquence?  the  last  of  these  orators 
answered  **  Action  ;"  the  second?  '*  Action  ;'*  the 
third?  ''Action."  Without  going  so  great  a 
length,  and  admitting  the  full  influence  of  the 
genius  of  Demosthenes  in  composing  the  speeches 
which  he  so  powerfully  delivered,  every  one  must 
admit  the  influence  of  an  impa8sione<l  delivery  in 
heightening  the  effect  of  the  highest,  and  conceal- 
ing the  defects  of  the  most  ordinary  oratory. 

Quintilian  opens  his  second  book  by  a  discussion 
of  the  question,  which  he  says  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  schools  of  antiquity,  at  what  age  a  boy 
should  be  tiken  from  the  teachers  of  grammar,  and 
delivered  to  the  instructors  in  rhetoric.  By  the 
former,  they  were  taught  grammar  and  the  elements 
of  composition ;  by  the  latter,  exercised  in  themes, 
compositions  in  their  own  language,  translations 
froQd  Greek,  extempore  debate,  and  instructed  in 
declamation,  intonation,  and  action.  Thev  were 
not  sent  out  inip  the  world  till  thej  had  speot 


several  years  in  the  latter  preparatory  studies  and 
exercises ;  and  in  them  were  trained  young  men  of 
all  sorts,  whether  intended  for  the  civil  or  military 
classes.  It  was  this  which  gave  its  statesmen  and 
generals  so  wonderful  a  command  of  the  means  of 
moving  the  human  heart,  and  enabled  them,  in  the 
most  trying  situations,  and  often  in  the  crisis  of  a 
battle  or  the  heat  of  a  tumult,  to  utter  those  noble 
and  impassioned  sentiments  which  so  otYen  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  the  day,  or  even  the  fortunes  of 
their  country  ;  and  which  are  so  perfect,  that,  when 
recorded  in  the  historians  of  antiquity,  they  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  imagined  by  the 
genius  of  the  writer.  Nor  was  the  attention  ta 
these  elements  of  eloquence  sensibly  diminished  in 
the  progress  of  time,  when  the  establishment  of 
absolute  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person  had 
transferred,  as  in  the  days  of  Napoleon,  the  discus- 
sion of  all  public  or  national  questiims  to  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  or  the  private  chiset  of  the  emperor. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  daily  increased, 
and  was  never  so  great  as  when  the  military  for- 
tunes of  the  empire  were  declining,  and  its  external 
influence  yielding  to  the  increasing  weight  of  the 
northern  nations.  A  false  and  turgid  style  of 
eloquence,  indeed,  became  then  generally  prevalent, 
as  it  always  does  in  the  later  days  of  a  nation,  and 
in  periods  of  political  servitude ;  but  attention  te 
the  means  of  attaining  it  underwent  no  diminution. 
The  wisdom  or  policy  of  the  emperors  left  various 
important  functions  to  their  munidpia,  or  "  little 
senates,''  as  they  were  called.  The  judicial 
functions,  for  the  most  part,  were  still  intrusted  to 
the  citizens;  they  had  the  management,  almost 
uncontrolled,  of  their  local  concerns  ;  and  so  great 
was  the  importance  of  securing  their  suffrages  that 
the  power  of  influencing  them,  by  means  of  oratory, 
continued  to  the  very  last  to  be  the  chief  object  of 
instruction  to  the  youth. 

The  instructors  of  youth  in  England  have  practi- 
^lly  solved  the  question  which  divided  the  teachers 
of  antiquiiy,for  they  deliver  the  youth  at  once  from 
the  grammar-school  to  the  forum.  They  teach  him 
the  dead  languages  incessantly,  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen,  at  school ;  in  the  universities,  mathematics 
in  one  university,  and  logic  in  the  other,  divide  his 
time  with  the  composition  of  Greek  prose  or  Latin 
verse.  But  in  those  branches  of  study  which  have 
a  bearing  on  eloquence,  or  are  likely  to  improve  the 
style  of  composition,  the  main  attention  of  all  ia 
still  directed  to  composition  in  the  dead  languages. 
They  think  the  art  of  speaking  or  writing  in 
English  is  not  to  be  learned  by  exercise  in  that 
language,  but  by  exercise  in  another.  They  hold 
we  are  likely  to  become  eloquent  in  this  our  English 
isle,  not  by  translating  Cicero  into  English,  but  by 
translating  Addison  into  Latin ;  to  become  great 
poets,  nut  by  rendering  Horace  into  the  tongue  of 
Gray  and  Campbell,  but  by  rendering  the  immortal 
verses  of  these  into  the  languages  of  Pindar  or 
Virgil.  Cicero  and  Mr.  Pitt  were  of  an  opposite 
opinion.  They  held  that,  although  the  study  of  the 
masterpieces  of  antiquity  is  the  great  school  of 
oratory,  and  the  best  path  to  rivalling  their  beauties, 
yet  this  is  to  be  done,  not  by  prosecuting  the  vaia 
endeavor  to  emulate,  in  these  days,  their  perfection 
in  their  tongue,  but  by  seeking  to  transfer  it  to  our 
own.  Translations  from  the  Greek  into  Latin 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  preparatory  studies  of 
Cicero^from  Thucydides  and  Cicero  were  the 
favorite  occupation  at  college  of  Mr.  Pitt.*    It 

*  "  Postea  mihi  placoit,  eoque  sam  amis  addesceas,  ut 
snmmoram  oratonua  Grsscas  ofatkmss  ezpUcarem ;  qai- 
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may  be  that  these  great  masters  of  ancient  and 
modern  eloquence  were  wrong — that  their  time 
would  have  been  better  employed  in  composing 
Greek  and  Latin  verses,  in  attaining  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  prosody,  or  becom- 
ing masters  of  all  the  niceties  of  Greek  or  Latin 
prose  composition  ;  but  we  shall  not  enter  on  the 
great  debate.  We  are  content  to  let  education  for 
all  classes,  in  our  universities,  remain  what  Mr. 
Locke  long  ago  said  it  was,  the  education  of 
schoolmasters  ;*  and  shall  content  ourselves  with 
signalizing  this  peculiar  system  of  training  as  one 
great  cause  of  the  admitted  inferiority  of  modem  to 
ancient  eloquence. 

None  can  be  more  thoroughly  impressed  than  we 
are  with  the  vast  importance  of  these  noble  estab- 
lishments, or  their  effect  in  elevating  the  tone  of  the 
national  mind,  and  improving  the  taste  of  the 
youth  who  daily  issue  from  their  walls.  It  is  just 
from  a  sense  of  these  advantages  that  we  are  so 
desirous  to  enhance  and  extend  the  sphere  of  their 
usefulness,  and,  by  keeping  them  abreast  of  the 
age,  and  prepared  to  meet  its  wants,  secure  for  the 
classes  they  instruct  the  lead  in  the  national  afiairs 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that,  although  English 
composition,  or  translation  from  the  classics  into 
English,  is  not  altogether  overlooked  in  the  Eng- 
lish universities,  yet  it  forms  a  subordinate  object 
of  attention.  We  are  all  aware  how  many  eminent 
men  have  first  become  celebrated  by  their  prize 

?oems.  But  those  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule, 
'he  classics  at  one  university,  the  higher  mathe- 
matics at  another,  form  the  great  passports  to 
distinction  ;  the  highest  honors  at  either  are  only 
to  be  won  by  attention  to  one  or  other,  or  both,  of 
these  branches  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  surprising 
that,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  attention  of  the 
young  men  should  be  mainly  turned  to  composition 
m  the  dead  languages,  or  to  the  most  abstruse  parts 
of  mathematics ;  and  that  when  they  come  to  speak 
in  public,  or  deliver  sermons  in  their  own  language, 
they  should,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be 
entire  novices,  both  as  concerns  the  method  of 

bus  lectis,  hoc  asseqaebar,  ut,  cum  ea,  quas  legerem 
OraxCf  Latine  redderem^  non  solum  optimis  verbis 
uterer,  et  tamen  usiiatis,  sedetiam  exprimerem  qnsedam 
verba  imiiando,  quae  nova  nostris  essent,  dummodo 
e««ent  idonea."— /)«  Oratore,  1.  i.  34.  "All  Mr.  Pill's 
leisure  hours  at  college  were  devoted  to  translatinff  the 
finest  [Hissaees  in  the  classical  authors,  especially  Thucy- 
dides,  into  English,  which  he  did  freely,  to  the  no  small 
aonoyance  of  His  tutors."— 7bmitne'«  L'/e  o/  Pitt^  i.  23. 
*  "  For  the  exercise  of  the  student's  writing,  let  him 
sometimes  translate  Latin  into  Engli»k,  But  by  all 
means  obtain,  if  you  can.  that  he  be  not  employed  in 
making  Latin  themes  ana  declamations,  and,  least  of  all, 
verses  of  any  kind.  Latin  is  a  language  foreign  in  this 
country,  ana  lon^  since  dead  everywhere— a  languasre  in 
which  your  son,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  shall  never  nave 
occasion  once  to  make  a  speech  as  long  as  he  lives,  ailer 
he  comes  to  be  a  man ;  and  a  language  in  whicn  the 
manner  of  expressing  one's-self  is  so  mr  difierent  from 
ours,  that,  to  be  perfect  in  that,  would  very  little  improve 
the  purity  and  facility  of  his  Englbh  style.  I  can  see  no 
pretence  for  this  sort  of  exercise  in  our  schools,  unless  it 
can  be  supposed  that  the  making  of  set  Latin  speeches 
should  be  tbe  way  to  teach  men  to  speak  well  in  English 
extempore.  Still  more  is  to  be  said  against  young  men 
making  Latin  verses.  If  any  one  thinks  poetij  a  desir- 
able quality  in  his  son,  ana  that  tbe  study  or  it  would 
raise  bis  fiiocy  and  parts,  he  must  needs  yet  confess  that, 
to  that  end,  reading  the  excellent  Greek  and  Roman 
poets  is  of  more  ose  than  making  bad  vertet  t^  hit  own 
tn  a  language  that  isnolfUt  own.  And  be  whose  design 
It  is  to  read  in  English  poetry  would  not,  I  guess,  think 
the  way  to  it  was  to  make  bis  first  essays  in  Latin 
wen^^-'lackeonEdueatitm,  S  169, 174. 


composition  and  the  graces  of  oratory.  They  are, 
in  truth,  called  upon  for  the  first  time  to  speak 
what  is  to  them  a  foreign  language ;  to  discuss 
topics,  to  them,  for  the  most  part,  unknown ;  and 
practise  a  difficult  art,  that  of  delivery,  to  which 
they  are  entire  strangers.  If  they  were  to  address 
their  audiences  in  Greek,  they  might  possibly  rival 
.^Eschines  or  Demosthenes;  if  in  Latin,  outstrip 
Cicero ;  and  if  required  to  compose  verses,  equal 
Horace  or  Pindar.  But  since  they  are  called  on, 
when  they  go  out  into  life,  to  speak  neither  in 
Greek  prose  nor  Latin  prose,  to  compose  neither 
in  Greek  verse  nor  Latin  verse,  but  to  speak  in  good 
English,  and  not  about  gods  and  goddesses,  but  the 
prices  of  corn  and  beef,  the  evils  of  pauperism,  and 
the  load  of  taxes,  they  too  oflen  find  themselves 
entirely  at  a  loss,  and  inwardly  lament  the  precious 
years,  never  to  be  recalled,  which  have  been 
devoted  to  pursuits  of  no  practical  utility  in  life. 

It  is  the  more  extraordinary  that  so  little  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  at  our  universities  to  composi- 
tion, or  the  art  of  oratory,  in  the  English  tongue, 
that  every  day's  experience  proves  that  the  power 
of  public  speaking  is  not  only  absolutely  essential 
to  the  most  moderate  success  in  irfany  professions, 
but  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  grades  in  all. 
In  the  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  at  the  Bar, 
in  the  Church,  it  is  of  course  necessary  from  the 
very  outset,  if  the  very  least  eminence  is  to  be 
looked  for.  But  not  only  in  the  professions  of 
which  oratory  is  the  very  foundation,  but  in  every 
case  of  life  where  a  certain  degree  of  eminence  has 
been  attained,  it  becomes  of  equal  importance,  and 
the  want  of  it  will  be  equally  felt.  The  landed 
proprietor  will  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  his 
influence  in  his  county,  unless,  on  the  hustings, 
and  in  political  meetings,  on  the  bench  of  justices, 
at  county  and  railway  meetings,  he  is  prepared  to 
take  his  part  in  debate,  and  can  come  off  with  a 
creditable  appearance.  The  merchant  or  manufiio- 
turer,  who  has  become  a  miUionnaire  by  a  life  of 
laborious  industry,  will  find  that  he  cannot  keep 
his  place  in  society  unless  he  can  deliver  his  senti- 
ments with  effect  at  civic  dinners,  meetings  for 
business,  in  the  magisterial  chair,  or  at  the  festive 
board.  Even  the  soldier  and  sailor,  when  they  rise 
to  eminence  in  their  profession,  are  called  on  to 
speak  in  public,  and  grievously  suffer  if  they  cannot 
do  so.  Many  a  gallant  spirit,  which  never  quailed 
before  an  enemy,  has  been  crushed,  and  his  repu- 
tation injured,  by  inability  to  speak  in  a  publio 
assembly,  or  to  answer  a|>propriately  a  complimen- 
tary speech  at  a  public  dmner.  Indeed,  the  influ- 
ence of  public  speaking  in  the  country  is  not  only 
great,  but  daily  increasing,  and  it  confers  influence 
and  distinction  oflen  fiir  teyond  the  real  merits  of 
the  speaker,  and,  for  its  want,  the  most  solid  or 
brilliant  parts  in  other  respects  can  make  no  com- 
pensation. The  great  body  of  men  invariably 
impute  inability  to  speak  well  in  publio  to  want  of 
ideas ;  whereas,  in  reality,  it  generally  arises  from 
want  of  practice,  and  often  coexists  with  the  greatest 
acquirements  and  the  most  brilliant  genius.  Strange 
that  the  art  of  English  oratory,  upon  which  the 
experience  of  all  tells  them  success  in  the  higher 
stations  of  life  is  entirely  dependent,  should,  by 
common  consent,  be  invariably  neglected,  and  that 
the  art  of  roakinff  Latin  verses,  which  universal  ex- 
perience tells  all  is  of  no  earthly  use  in  life,  except 
to  one  in  a  thousand,  should,  by  common  consent, 
be  universally  cultivated. 

It  is  constantly  said,  that  the  object  of  the 
extraordinary  atteation  ptid  in  oar  achoob  and 
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colleges  to  composition  in  the  dead  languages,  is  to 
enable  the  students  properly  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  their  authors,  and  that,  without  an  exact 
knowledge  of  prosody  and  writing  in  them,  this 
appreciation  cannot  be  attained.  This  is  doubtless 
in  some  degree  true ;  but  the  point  is,  at  what  cost 
is  this  proficiency  attained,  and  to  what  proportion 
of  the  students  is  it  of  any  practical  benent?  Is 
there  one  in  ten  to  whom  the  beauty  of  poetry  will 
ever  be  intellicrible,  one  in  a  hundred  who  will  ever 
be  a  poet?  If  we  were  to  live  to  the  age  of  Me- 
thusalem,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  set  apart  ten 
years  for  classical  composition,  ten  more  for  Italian, 
and  ten  for  German ;  but  since  our  life  is  limited  to 
threescore  and  ten  years,  and  a  seventh  of  that  only 
can  be  devoted  to  education,  is  it  expedient  to  devote 
the  whole  of  that  time  to  that  one  object  ?  If  ten  years 
are  devoted  to  the  mastering  of  Greek  composition 
and  Latin  prosody,  what  time  is  left  for  learning  to 
speak  or  write  in  English  ?  What  should  we  ^ay 
if  ten  years  were  devoted  by  every  English  young 
roan  to  the  composition  of  German  or  Italian  verses, 
because  it  would  better  enable  him  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  Schiller  or  Metastasio,  of  Korner  or 
Petrarch  1  Yet  is  composition  in  these  living 
languages  more  practically  useful,  both  for  the 
business  of  life  and  for  improvement  in  our  own 
tongue,  than  in  the  dead,  because  it  is  oflen  of 
advantage  in  society,  and  their  tongues  are  at 
bottom  derived  from  the  same  roots,  and  are  similar 
in  construction  to  our  own. 

it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that,  in  our  Uni- 
versities, translations  from  English  into  Greek  or 
Latin  should  be  made  so  great  an  object,  instead  of 
translations  from  Greek  or  Latin  into  English, 
becauso  the  latter  study  is  perhaps  the  most  benefi- 
cial, both  to  spread  a  taste  for  ancient  beauties,  and 
to  diffuse  the  means  of  rivalling  them  in  our  own 
tongue,  which  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  devised. 
There  is  nothing  which  improves  the  style  like 
translation  from  the  masterpieces  of  foreign  lan- 
guages. It  is  far  more  bencficia]  than  copying  or 
committing  to  memory  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  composition  in  our  own  tongue,  because  it  both 
brings  us  in  contact  with  the  most  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  human  genius,  and  exercises  the  mind  in 
the  endeavor  to  transfer  them  to  our  own  idiom. 
It  varies  the  thought,  it  extends  tha  ideas,  it  sug- 
gests new  methods  of  expression.  It  is  the  foreign 
travelling  of  the  soul.  It  renders  foreign  or  ancient 
languages  tributary  to  our  own  ;  it  fills  the  mind 
with  remote  ideas ;  it  not  only  *'  elevates  us  in  the 
scale  of  thinking  beings,"  but  increases  our  power 
ofcommunicating  our  thoughts  to  the  world.  What 
boundless  treasures  have  Milton  and  Collins,  Tay- 
lor and  Gray,  imported  into  our  language  from  the 
classical  writers;  how  much  was  the  nerve  and 
form  of  their  expression  enhanced  by  their  study  of 
antiquity  !  Of  what  value  are  all  their  Latin  com- 
positions compared  to  those  which,  so  enriched, 
they  have  left  in  their  own  tongue  1 

The  next  circumstance  which  has  contributed  to 
stamp  its  peculiar  style,  and  hitherto  unequalled 
perfection,  on  ancient  oratory,  is  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  all,  or  nearly  all,  written  and  committed 
to  memory.  This  at  least  was  certainly  the  case 
with  all  the  orations  which  have  come  down  to  our 
times ;  for,  if  not  written,  how  have  they  been  pre- 
served 1  There  were  do  short-hand  writers  in  those 
days.  The  art  of  stenography  was  unknown.  No 
reporters  from  the  Hmes  were  in  attendance,  to 
catch,  with  almost  magical  rapidity,  every  word 
which  fell  from  the  speaker's  lips,  and  render  it 


with  exact  fidelity  in  its  ample  columns  the  follow- 
ing morning.  What  was  written  came,  and  could 
only  come,  from  the  author  himself.  It  is  well 
known  that  several  of  the  most  celebrated  speeches 
of  Cicero  never  were  delivered  at  all :  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  ideas,  in  the  same  identical 
words,  in  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  affords  con- 
clusive evidence  that  they  were  not  merely  careful- 
ly prepared,  but  actually  written  out.  Indeed,  to 
any  one  who  considers  the  stylo  of  the  speeches, 
not  only  of  these  great  masters,  but  of  all  the  ora- 
tors of  antiquity,  it  must  be  sufficiently  evident  that 
nearly  all  that  has  come  down  to  us  had  been  writ- 
ten. Some  part,  without  doubt,  was  caught  from 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment :  a  happy  retort  was 
sometimes  the  result  of  an  interruption,  a  felicitous 
reply  of  an  antagonist's  attack.  But  these  were 
the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  These  extempore 
bursts  were  interwoven  with  the  framework  of  the 
piece,  and  committed  to  paper  next  day,  when  the 
author  corrected  his  speech  for  permanent  preserva- 
tion. In  the  dexterous  interweaving  consisted  no 
small  part  of  the  skill  of  the  orator.  But  the 
greater  pan  of  every  speech  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
written  and  committed  to  memory.  The  style 
everywhere  proves  this.  It  is  as  impossible  for 
any  man,  how  bright  soever  his  genius  or  copious 
his  language,  to  speak  extempore  in  the  condensed 
and  emphatic  style  of  the  ancient  orators,  as  it 
would  be  to  compose,  as  an  Improvisatore,  the 
ferses  of  Pope  or  Campbell. 

This  circumstance  sounds  strange  in  these  times, 
and  especially  to  an  Englishman,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  the  grand  requisite,  the  one  thing  need- 
ful to  a  modern  orator,  is  to  speak  extempore. 
Power  in  reply  is  considered  as  the  highest  qual- 
ity ;  and  it  is  to  it,  par  excellence,  that  tlie  much 
coveted  phrase  "  effective''  is  applied.  We  all 
know  what  would  be  the  fate  of  a  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  should  commit  his  speeches 
to  memory,  and  take  lessons  from  Macready  or 
Kean  in  their  delivery.  Beyond  all  doubt,  derision 
would  take  the  place  of  admiration;  the  laughs 
would  be  much  more  frequent  than  the  cheers. 
Yet  this  is  precisely  what  Cicero  and  Demosthenes 
did  ;  it  was  thus  that  Pericles  ruled  the  Athenian 
Democracy,  and  .^Eschines  all  but  overturned  the 
giant  strength  of  his  immortal  adversary.  We  are 
not  to  imagine  that  these  men,  whose  works  have 
stood  the  test  of  twenty  centuries,  were  wrong  in 
their  system ;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every 
subsequent  nation  of  the  earth  has  misdirected  its 
admiration.  It  is  more  probable  that  some  circum- 
stances have  occurred  to  turn  oratory,  in  modern 
times,  aside  from  its  highest  flights,  and  induced  a 
style  in  public  speaking  which  has  now  become 
habitual,  and  will  alone  be  tolerated,  but  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  most  perfect  style  of  oratory. 
Nor  is  it  difiScult,  if  we  consider  tlie  composition 
of  modern  senates,  and  the  objects  for  which  they 
are  assembled,  to  see  what  these  circumstances 
are. 

As  freedom  and  popular  institutions  are  indis- 
pensable to  eloquence,  it  is  in  England  and  France, 
since  the  Revolution,  that  oratory  of  a  high  descrip- 
tion can  alone  be  looked  for.  But  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons are  essentially  a  practical  race ;  and  the  stamp 
in  this  respect  which  nature  has  affixed  to  their 
character,  appears,  in  every  age,  not  less  in  their 
deeds  than  their  accomplishments.  Imagination 
has  shone  forth  most  brilliantly  in  many  Individuals 
of  the  race — ^but,  generally  speaking,  we  are  not  an 
imaginative  peopfe.    The  Fine  Arts  have  never 
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«truck  their  roots  in  the  open  air  amongst  us ;  they 
are  the  delicate  plants  of  southern  reahns,  which 
require  the  shelter  and  warmth  of  our  conservaio- 
ries.  It  is  in  the  highly  educated  classes  alune  that 
a  taste  for  them  is  treneral.  The  romantic,  not  the 
classical  drama,  alone  has  ever  been  popular  with 
the  mass  of  our  pe(»ple ;  the  attractions  and  fashion 
of  the  opera  are  required  to  make  even  the  beauties 
of  Meiastasio  tolenible  to  the  very  highest  ranks. 
In  matters  of  business  the  same  disposition  is  ap- 
parent. What  is  required,  what  commands  suc- 
C33S,  is  neither  the  flowers  of  oratory  nor  brilliancy 
of  imagination  nor  elegance  of  diction,  but  argu- 
ment to  the  point.  It  is  thus  that  the  suffrages  of 
jurymen  are  Ut  be  obtained ;  it  is  thus  that  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  secured. 
As  the  assemblies  to  whom  modern  oratory  is 
addressed  are  much  less  numerous  than  those  of 
antiquity — as  they  are  representatives,  not  citizens  ; 
juries,  not  Areopagites — a  different  style  of  speak- 
in?  has  become  established  from  that  which  was 
universally  felt  to  be  essential  in  the  assemblies  of 
antiquity.  When  the  crowds  of  a  theatre  were  no 
longer  to  be  addressed,  the  theatrical  style  of  ora- 
tory fell  into  disuse. 

As  arcrument  to  the  point,  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  and  the  power  of  communicating 
something  of  value  to  the  interests  with  which 
senates  in  modern  times  are  intrusted,  are  the 
great  requisites  which  are  now  looked  for,  set  and 
prepared  speeches  have  been  abandoned.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that  they  would  seldom  meet  the 
exigencies  of  a  debate,  and  still  less  furnish  the 
maiprials  of  a  reply.  They  were  felt  to  be  of  little 
value,  because  they  did  not  meet  what  the  audience 
wished.  They  were  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  set 
spench  would  be  to  a  jury,  after  evidence  had  been 
led  in  a  case.  It  will  always  be  so  in  situations 
where  real  business  is  to  be  done,  and  the  persons 
by  whom  it  is  to  be  done  are  not  numcmus  assem- 
blies, little  acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  discus- 
sion— and  therefore  liable  to  be  swayed  by  the  elo- 
quence of  the  orator — but  a  limited  number  of 
persons,  most  of  whom  are  somewhat  jiqquainled 
with  it,  and  desire  to  have  their  information 
extended,  rather  ih.m  their  feelings  touched.  It 
hns  accordingly  been  often  observed,  that  the  style 
of  speaking  ill  the  House  of  Comminis  has  sensibly 
declinf*d  in  beauty,  though  it  has  increased  in 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  since  the  Reform  Bill 
introduced  the  representatives  of  the  commercial 
towns,  Hud  business  men  have  found  a  place  in 
such  numbers  in  the  Htnise  of  Ctimnions.  It  may 
be  anticipated  that,  as  their  numbers  and  influence 
incrcuise,  the  same  change  will  become  still  more 
conspicuous 

But  although  these  considerations  sufficiently 
explain  how  it  has  happened  that  the  style  of 
spe.iking,  in  our  national  assemblies,  has  bec«ime 
more  business- 1  ike  and  less  ornate  than  in  the  re- 
publics of  antiquity,  and  extempore  speaking  has 
grown  into  a  universal  practice  with  all  public  men 
who  aspire  to  the  honors  of  **  eflfective'*  oratory — 
or  such  as  would  acquire  a'  practical  sway  in  the 
assemblies  to  which  it  is  addressed — it  by  no 
means  follows  fnun  this,  that  this  system  is  not  a 
deviation  from  the  method  by  which  alone  a  perfect 
style  of  eh»quenre  is  to  be  attained,  or  a  step  in 
descent  in  that  noble  art.  Because  a  thing  is  use- 
ful and  necessary,  or  even  unavoidable,  with  a 
view  to  atlaiu  certain  ends,  it  is  not  to  he  con- 
cluded, that  it  is  by  attending  exclusively  to  it  that 
the  highest  and  mofat  perfect  style  in  it  is  to  be 


attained.  The  simple  style  of  singing  best  suits 
private  performers,  and  often  appears  in  the  highest 
degree  charming,  when  flowintr  from  the  lips  of 
taste  and  beauty ;  but  no  one  would  compare  art, 
in  these  its  early  stages,  to  what  it  appears  in  the 
hands  of  Grisi  or  Mademoiselle  Lind.  The  style 
of  speaking  adopted  by  our  leaders  at  the  Chancery 
bar,  or  on  the  North  Circuit,  is  probably  the  best 
that  could  be  devised  to  attain  the  object  to  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  aspire — that  of  in- 
fluencing the  judges  or  juries  of  thc»se  courts ;  but 
every  one  must  see  that  that  object  is  a  much  in- 
ferioi^^one  to  that  which  was  aimed  at  by  Cicero, 
Demosthenes,  or  Hossuet.  Their  business  is  with 
oratory  as  an  art ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  eloquence 
is  a  fine  art.  ^ Great  eminence  in  the  latter  depart- 
ment can  never  be  attained  but  by  sedulous  prepara- 
tion, and  the  committing  to  memory  of  written 
compositions  ;  and  unless  this  is  done,  the  fame  of 
no  orator,  how  much  soever  he  may  be  celebrated 
during  his  career,  can  possibly  be  durable,  or  ex- 
ceed the  lifetime  of  the  contemporaries  to  whom  his 
extempore  effusions  were  addressed. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  h^ar  it  said, 
after  a  powerful  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  or 
Commons  has  been  delivered,  that  it  rivalled  the 
most  finished  pieces  of  ancient  eloquence  ;  nay,  it 
is  sometimes  added  that  it  was  **  above  all  Greek, 
above  all  Roman  fatne.*'  In  no  instance,  however, 
has  it  been  found  that  this  reputation  has  been  last- 
ing, or  even  long  survived  the  actual  appearance 
of  the  orator  before  the  houses  of  Parliament.  The 
ample  columns  of  Hansard's  Pariiawen/ art/  Debates 
are  often  searched  to  discover  inconsistencies  in  the 
delivered  opinions  of  public  men ;  sometimes  to 
bring  to  light  facts  on  statistics  which  subsequent 
time  has  caused  to  be  forgotten  ;  but  rarely,  if  ever, 
to  cull  out  specimens  of  elevated  thought,  condensed 
argument,  or  felicitous  expression.  None  of  these 
speeches  will  take  their  place  beside  those  of  Cicero 
and  Demosthenes,  or  the  Oraisons  Funll/res  of 
Bossuet,  all  of  which  were  written  compositions. 
When  the  historian  comes  to  record  the  arguments 
used  on  the  opposite  sides,  on  great  public  questions, 
he  cannot  refer  to  a  more  valuable  and  faithful  rec- 
ord than  the  Parliamentary  Debates;  for  they  tell 
at  once  what  was  advanced  in  the  legislature,  and 
said  in  the  nation,  on  every  subject  that  came  under 
discussion  ;  but  he  cannot  turn  to  one  which  it  will 
be  less  safe  to  transfer  unaltered  to  his  pages.  If 
he  means  to  render  the  arguments  interesting,  or 
even  intelligible^  to  the  great  body  of  readers,  he 
must  distil  them  into  a  twentieth  part  of  their  origi- 
nal bulk  ;  he  must  dismiss  all  the  repetitions  and 
circumlocutions;  he  must  say  in  words  what  he 
finds  delivered  in  sentences ;  ^he  must  abridge  a 
hundred  pages  into  four  or  five  ;  he  must,  in  short, 
do  ex  post  fact  Of  and  to  convey  an  impression  of  the 
argument  to  future  times,  what  the  ancient  orators 
did  ab  antCj  and  in  order  to  secure  the  suffrages  o{ 
the  present.  It  is  surprising,  u  hen  this  is  carefully 
done,  how  efffectually  a  lengthened  argument  can  be 
condensed  into  a  few  pages;  and  liow  p<iwerful  the 
bonesjmd  muscle  appears  when  delivered  fn>m  the 
oppression  of  the  superincumbent  flesh. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  should  he  so. 
The  reason  for  it  is  permanent,  and  will  remain  the 
same  to  the  end  of  the  world.  In  the  heat  and  ani- 
mation of  a  debate,  a  happy  idea  may  occasionally 
lie  struck  out,  a  felicitous  retort  may  be  suggested 
by  an  interruption.  The  parliamentary  speeches 
contain  many  instances  of  such  ready  talent;  and  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  aSiaaLot  it,  at  the  mo- 
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nent  of  delirery,  is  in  general  prodigions.  But  it 
is  alto^her  impoasible  to  keep  up  a  speech  ex- 
tempore in  that  style.  Preparation  and  previous 
study  are  the  parents  of  brief  and  emphatic  expres- 
sion ;  without  their  meeting,  the  ofispring*  need  not 
be  ioiiked  for.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is  while  one 
thoaght  is  in  the  course  of  delivery  that  the  mind 
is  arran$!ing  those  which  are  to  succeed  it.  The 
conception  of  a  ready  extempore  speaker  must 
always  be  two  or  three  sentences  ahead  of  his  elo- 
cution. Thence  the  necessity  for  circumlocution 
and  repetition.  It  is  to  gain  time  for  thought — to 
mould  future  ideas.  If  it  were  not  so,  he  would 
come  to  a  dead  stop,  and  break  down  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence.  The  faculty  of  doing  this — of 
speaking  of  one  thing  and  thinking  of  another  ;  of 
composing  words  in  one  sentence,  and  arranging 
ideas  for  another,  without  pause  or  he6itation->-and 
doing  this  often  in  the  midst  of  applause  or  inter- 
ruption, is  one  of  the  most  Mfonderful  efforts  of  the 
human  mind  ;  and  it  is  its  extreme  difficulty  which 
renders  elegant  extempore  speaking  so  very  rare, 
and  makes  it,  when  it  does  appear,  the  object  of 
such  general  admiration.  But  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  ereatest  master  of  extempore  speaking  will 
admit,  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  keep^ltp  elo- 
quent and  condensed  expression,  for  any  length  of 
tin^e,  without  previous  preparation.  Whenever  you 
hear  an  orator  bringing  out  condensed  and  elegant 
expression  for  any  length  of  time  together,  it  may 
be  concluded,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  he  is 
speaking  from  preparation. 

Nor  is  such  preparation  inconsistent  with  occa- 
sional alliisiun  to  previous  argument  or  retort  against 
interruption  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  by  such  extem- 
pore effusions  or  sallies,  interwoven  in  the  text  of  a 
prepared  oration,  that  the  highest  perfection  in  the 
art  of  oratory  is  to  be  attained.  If  it  is  wholly 
prepared,  it  will  appear  lifeless  and  methodical — it 
will  wear  the  as|)ect  of  a  spoken  essay.  If  it  is 
wholly  extempore,  it  will  be  diffuse  and  cumbrous 
— crowded  with  repetitions,  and  destitute  of  em- 
phasis. It  is  by  the  combination  of  general  careful 
comp<»8ition  with  occasional  felicitous  reply  that  the 
highest  perfrciion  in  this  noble  art  is  to  be  attained ; 
for  the  Hrst  will  give  it  general  power,  the  last  the 
ap|M*arance  of  ext  inpore  conception.  By  no  other 
meitiod  is  it  possible  to  combine  the  two  grand  req- 
uisites of  the  liii.'he8t  species  of  oratory — emphatic 
and  coiideiis^'d  Iniiguage — with  those  occasional 
alinsioiis  aii<l  sudden  replies  which  add  so  much  t(» 
its  imtnediate  elllet,  and  give  it  ail  the  air  of  being 
produced  at  the  moment.  It  is  true,  this  is  a  dan- 
gerous &tyie  to  adopt,  and  many  are  the  speakers 
who  have  broken  down  under  it ;  for  nothing  is  so 
apt  to  induce  confusion  in  the  mind,  and  forgetful- 
ness  of  wiiHt  should  follow,  as  new  inlhoductious 
into  a  prepared  composition.  But  where  is  there 
anything  great  or  inagniticent  achieved  in  life  with- 
out dirticuliy  and  danger!  and  the  example  of  the 
ancient  orators,  by  whom  both  were  overcome,  is 
sutficient  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  beyond  the 
reacii  oi'  genius  and  perseverance. 

Still  less  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  style 
of  speaking  is  inconsistent  with  the  most  vehement 
and  |K>wertnl  action,  and  all  the  aids  which  oratory 
can  derive  from  intonation,  gesture,  and  animation 
in  delivery.  On  tAe  contrary,  it  is  in  delivering  such 
speeches  that  these  may  he  brought  to  bear  with  the 
happiest  effect — as  we  daily  see  on  the  stage,  where 
known  speeches,  every  word  of  which  is  got  by  heart 
by  the  actor,  and  often  is  familiar  to  the  audience, 
are  every  day  repeated  with  the  utmost  possible 


effect,  and  the  most  impassioned  action.  It  is  the 
want  of  such  animation  in  delivery  which  is  the 
great  cause  of  the  failure  of  many  able  speakers, 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  the  pulpit.  The  common 
opinion  that  discourses  there  must  be  delivered  in  a 
cold,  inanimate  manner,  suitahie  to  the  gravity  of 
the  ^subject  and  the  solemnity  of  the  place,  is  an 
entire  mistake,  and  has  contributed,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  to  the  vast  numbers  whom 
the  Dissenters  have  succeeded,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  in  enticing  away  from  the  Established 
Church.  It  is  this  animation  which  generally  fol- 
lows the  delivery  of  thought  extempore,  compared 
with  the  cold,  monotonous  style  in  which  written 
discourses  are  usually  delivered,  which  is  one  great 
cause  of  the  signal  succebs  which  has  atiei.ded  the 
efforts  of  the  Methodists  and  Low  Churchmen  in 
England,  and  the  Free  Church  clergy  in  Scotland. 
The  common  opinion  among  the  piasanis  of  Scot- 
land, that  the  inspiration  of  Heaven  only  descends 
upon  extempore  speakers,  arises  from  the  same 
cause.  They  think  the  extempore  preacher  is  in- 
spired because  he  is  animated  ;  iliey  are  sure  he 
who  reads  his  discourse  is  not  so,  because  he  is 
monotonous.  But  many  examples  prove  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  combine  the  most  finished  and 
elaborate  written  composition  with  such  intensity 
of  feeling,  and  vehemence  of  action,  as  will  give  it 
the  appearance  of  extempore  and  uncontrollable 
bursts  of  eloquence.  The  great  effect  of  Dr. 
Chalmers*  sermons  in  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Irving's 
in  England,  were  not  required  to  show  that  it  is  by 
this  combination  that  the  highest  triumphs  in  pulpit 
oratory  are  to  be  attained. 

Contrast  this  with  the  tame  and  monotonous  way 
in  which  too  many  learned  and  unexceptionable 
sermons  were  delivered  in  the  days  of  Addjson,  and 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  not  become  obsolete 
since  his  time  : — 

Our  preachers  stand  stook-still  in  the  pulpit,  and 
will  not  so  much  as  move  a  tioger  to  set  ott  the  best 
sermons  in  the  world.  We  meet  with  the  sjime  speak- 
ing statues  at  our  bars,  and  ia  all  our  public  places 
of  debate.  Our  words  flow  fiom  us  in  a  smooth  con- 
tinued stream,  without  those  strainings  of  the  voice, 
motions  of  the  body,  and  umjesty  of  the  heati,  which 
ai-e  so  much  celebrated  in  tlic  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  can  talk  of  life  and  death  in  cold  bleed, 
and  keep  our  temper  in  a  discourse  which  tuiiis  upon 
everything  that  is  dear  to  us.  Though  our  zeal 
breaks  out  in  the  finest  tropes  and  tigui  lh,  it  is  hiit 
able  to  stir  a  limb  about  us.  It  wjws  just  the  reverse 
in  antiquity.  We  are  told  that  the  gre^it  i^itni 
orator  vei^  much  impaired  his  health  by  tins  laiurxnn, 
contention  this  vehemeuoe  of  action,  wiili  whicli  he 
used  to  deliver  himself,  'the  Greek  omlor  was  .ike- 
wise  so  very  famous  for  this  particular  in  i  hetorio  tii.it 
one  of  his  antagonists,  whom  he  hail  bauasiiexi  tVotn 
Athens,  reading  over  the  oration  wUich  iuid  piocu.tu 
his  bimishment,  and  hearing  his  fiicuds  adhtiie  it, 
could  not  forbear  askmg  thciu,  if  tliey  weic  so  u  u.n 
aiieoted  by  the  bare  readmg  of  it,  liow  uiucii  niuie 
they  wou.d  have  been  charmed  hud  they  liwud  h  in 
actually  throwing  out  such  a  storm  ci  eluihtiuo. 
How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  comparison  ot'  ihevo 
two  great  men,  ^oes  our  orator  often  make  at  the 
British  bar  or  in  the  senate !  A  deaf  man  wculd 
think  he  was  cheapening  a  beaver,  when,  perhaps,  he 
is  talking  of  the  (ate  of  the  British  nation.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  proper  gestures,  and  vehement  exertions  of 
the  voice,  cannot  be  too  much  studied  by  a  publio 
orator.  They  keep  the  audience  awake,  and  tix  their 
attention  on  what  is  delivered  to  them,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  show  tluit  the  spoU^er  is  in  earnest, 
and  atiected  himself  with  what   ho  so  passionate!/ 
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roooramends  to  others.  In  England,  we  often  see 
people  lulled  asleep  with  cold  and  elaborate  discourses 
of  piety,  who  would  be  transported  out  of  themselves 
by  the  bellowings  of  enthusiasm.* 

It  is  no  answer  to  our  observations  to  say,  that 
our  greatest  orators  have  been  bred  at  the  uni- 
versities, and  that  the  system  cannot  be  very  faulty 
which  has  produced  Pitt  and  Fox,  Chatham  and 
Burke,  Peel  and  Stanley.  Supposing  that  all 
these  orators  had  devoted  themselves,  at  college,  to 
classical  verses,  instead  of  compositions  in  their 
own  tongue — which  was  by  no  means  the  case — 
still,  that  would  by  no  means  prove  that  the 
system  of  education  in  which  they  were  bred  was 
not  eminently  defective.  They  became  great 
speakers,  not  from  having  been  proficients  in  '*  longs 
and  shorts'*  at  Oxford,  in  the  diflferential  calculus 
at  Cambridge,  but  in  spito  of  these  acquirements. 
They  learned  the  art  of  speaking  in  the  forum,  as 
Wellington's  soldiers  learned  the  art  of  war  in  the 
field,  by  practice,  in  presence  of  the  enemy. 
Doubtless  a  great  deal  may  be  done,  by  able  and 
energetic  men,  in  this  way;  but  does  it  follow 
from  this  that  education  is  to  go  for  nothing,  and 
that  the  old  system  of  sending  out  officers  to  be^in 
a  campaign  and  besiege  towns  without  knowmg 
a  ravelin  from  a  bastion,  was  advisable,  or  likely  to 
insure  success  in  the  military  art!  If  you  have 
two  or  three  thousand  young  men,  comprising  the 
^lite  of  the  nation,  at  certain  seminaries,  you  can- 
not help  finding  your  leading  statesmen  ana  orators 
there,  whatever  they  learn  at  them.  They  would  be 
found  there,  though  they  were  taught  at  them 
nothing  but  riding,  music,  and  dancing.  The 
whole  rulers  of  Persia  were  found  at  its  schools, 
though  they  learned  nothing  at  them  but  to  ride,  to 
shoot  with  the  bow,  and  epeak  the  truth.  But  it 
would  be  rather  dangerous  to  hold  that  this  proves 
that  seminaries,  where  nothing  else  was  taught, 
were  the  ones  best  suited  to  secure  the  first  place  in 
society  for  their  scholars,  or  the  blessings  of  good 
government  to  the  state. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  room,  as 
society  is  now  consiitutod,  for  the  triumphs  of  the 
higher  species  of  eloquence;  that  it  cannot  be 
attemptod  at  the  bar,  and  would  be  hooted  down  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  business  men  now 
form  a  large  majority,  and  business  speeches,  not 
the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  will  alone  be  listened  to. 
There  is  much  truth  in  these  observations,  although 
it  will  probably  be  found  that,  even  in  courts  of 
justice  and  in  the  Reformed  House  of  Commons,  a 
study  of  the  condensed  and  cogent  style  of  ancient 
eloquence  is  not  the  worst  passport  to  success,  and 
is  almost  indispensable  to  the  highest  triumphs. 
But  supposing  the  bar  and  the  senato  set  aside,  as 
places  in  which  business  will  alone  be  tolerated, 
are  these  the  only  places  in  which  oratory  may  be 
practised,  in  which  opinion  may  be  moulded,  and 
influence  by  eloquence  obtained  !  Are  there  no 
public  meetings  held  amongst  us  for  the  purposes 
of  political  change,  social  improvement,  religious 
extension,  moral  amelioration,  charity,  or  festivity, 
in  which  large  numbers  of  the  people,  and  often  of 
all  ranks  and  both  sexes,  are  brought  together,  in 
which  there  is  ample  room  for  the  display  of  all 
the  graces  of  oratory,  and  in  which  the  most  elo- 
quent and  impassioned  speaker  is  sure  to  carry 
away  the  palm?  Are  not  these  meetings  the 
**  primary  assemblies,"  as  it  were,  in  which  the 
ideas  are  elaborated,  or  the  principles  formed, 
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which  afterwards  make  their  way  into  the  press  and 
the  legislature,  and  so  determine  the  course  of 
national  policy,  or  the  fate  of  national  fortunes! 
Every  day,  with  the  increasing  popularizing  of  our 
institutions,  is  adding  to  the  influence  of  eloquence, 
and  multiplying  the  situations  in  which  its  highest 
style  may  be  poured  forth  with  the  greatest  eflfect. 
Above  all,  is  not  the  pulpit  to  be  found  in  every 
parish,  where  every  week  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  the  most  earnest  appeals  to  the  consciences  of 
men — where  the  highest  temporal  and  eternal 
interests  are  constantly  the  subject  of  discussion — 
where  the  most  earnest  appeals  to  the  feelings  are 
not  only  allowed,  but  commendable — and  where  a 
mixed  and  willing  audience  is  always  to  be  met 
with,  of  both  sexes,  who  receive,  not  only  with 
patience,  but  with  gratitude  and  admiration,  the 
most  powerful  and  moving  strains  of  eloquence 
which  can  be  addressed  to  them  ?  Rely  upon  it, 
opportunities  for  oratory  in  its  very  highest  style  are 
not  awanting.  What  is  awanting  is  due  attention 
early  in  life  to  that  noble  art,  the  lofty  spirit  which 
arises  at  great  objects,  and  the  energetic  will,  the 
resolute  perseverance,  which  deem  the  labor  of  a 
lifetime  a  light  price  to  pay  for  their  attainment. 


From  the  Spectator. 
ROVINGS   IN   THE   PACIFIC* 

The  author  of  these  volumes  lefl  England  in  1837 
as  an  adventurer  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  says 
that  *'  blighted  hopes  and  ruined  aflections,'*  but 
the  context  would  rather  imply  the  impossibility  of 
finding  any  opening  in  England,  disgusted  him 
with  his  country,  and  he  determined  to  go  abroad 
anyhow  or  anywhere.  Making  confidants  of  some 
staid  commercial  men  who  **  used  the  house" 
where  he  was  stopping  in  the  borough,  one  of 
them  got  him  a  passage  to  Sydney  in  a  convict 
ship,  on  the  condition  of  his  making  himself  useful. 
He  had  advantages  in  point  of  mess,  and  might 
have  had  in  some  other  respects,  but,  preferring  to 
grapple  with  diflliculties  at  once,  he  worked  his 
way  to  Sydney  as  a  foremast-man.  There  he  pro- 
cured several  situations ;  but  not  finding  the  colony 
sufficiently  answering  his  pecuniary  hopes,  he  start- 
ed, in  1840,  as  a  merchant  adventurer.  He  made 
several  voyages  to  New  Zealand  ;  he  purchased  a 
vessel  wrecked  on  a  reef  in  latitude  21®  41'  south 
and  about  174®  14'  east  longitude,  with  several  thou* 
sand  dollars  buried  in  the  sand,  a  half  of  which  he 
fortunately  recovered.  He  established  a  trade  in 
biche  de  mer ;  ho  employed  native  divers  in  a  diving 
speculation  for  mother-of-pearl  shells,  with  the  chance 
of  pearls ;  though  bitterly  opposed  to  the  French  at 
Tahiti,  and  involved  in  frequent  squabbles  with 
them,  he  took  contracte  from  the  governor ;  and,  in 
short,  sailed  whithersoever  there  was  business  to 
be  done  at  a  probable  profit.  The  field  of  his  opera- 
tions extended  from  New  ^Zealand  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  California,  and  from  Valparaiso  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Canton :  in  the  course  of 
his  voyages  to  and  fro  he  touched  more  or  less 

*  Rotings  in  the  Pacific,  from  1837  to  1849 }  with  a 
Glance  at  California.  By  a  merchant  long  resident  at 
Tahiti.  With  four  Illustrations  printed  ia  colors,  la 
two  volumes.    Published  by  Longman  and  Co. 
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frequently  at  the  prioeipal  gronpe  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  and  at  many  places  only  known  by  name 
to  professed  geographers ;  but  Tahiti  was  his  head- 
quarters, and,  after  his  marriage  to  the  daogliter  of 
an  Englishman,  his  established  home,  in  spite  of 
tlie  French  occupation. 

The  book  is  not  without  interest  and  novelty  in 
many  parts,  but  it  scarcely  equals  the  expectations 
which  the  opportunities  of  the  author  might  fairly 
raise.  Absolute  information,  indeed,  was  not  to 
be  looked  for.  Since  the  days  of  Cook,  accom- 
plished navigators,  accompanied  by  men  of  philo- 
sophical and  literary  acquirements,  have  at  inter- 
vals surveyed  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  pub- 
lished the  results  of  their  obaeryations  on  the  people 
and  their  country,  as  well  as  on  the  more  strictly 
scientific  topics  it  was  their  business  to  investigate. 
The  missionaries  have  furnished  information  from 
another  point  of  view,  which,  though  afiected 
by  preconceived  and  somewhat  limited  notions,  has 
imparted  a  good  deal  of  ethnographical  data  and 
striking  pictures  of  man  in  a  natural  state.  Still 
there  is  ample  room  for  the  observer  who  mingles 
as  one  of  themselves  with  the  natives  and  the 
strange  European  characters  who  are  to  be  found 
among  them.  Dignity  on  one  side  and  fear  on  the 
other  keeps  deserters,  runaway  convicts,  and  similar 
persons,  aloof  from  naval  officers ;  while  the  mis- 
sionaries ignore  everything  respecting  such  men 
and  the  unregenerate  natives,  except  their  evil 
doings.  From  want  of  imagination  fully  to  enter 
into  the  scenes  before  him,  this  writer  does  not 
make  the  most  of  what  he  saw.  His  account  of 
himself  has  the  interest  of  a  story  till  he  arrives 
at  New  South  Wales,  and  then  it  ceases,  to  revive 
only  occasionally  with  some  new  scene  or  remark- 
able adventure.  The  author  looks  at  matters  too 
much  in  the  trading  point  of  view,  without  having 
the  variety  of  knowledge  or  reach  of  mind  which  are 
necessary  to  give  general  interest  to  the  commoner 
doings  of  mercantile  adventure.  A  large  source  of 
the  uninteresting  nature  of  much  of  the  book  arises 
from  its  past  character.  There  are  descriptions 
of  the  state  of  New  Zealand  a  dozen  years  ago, 
with  speculations  of  the  writer  on  various  topics 
conoected  with  its  colonization ;  all  which  are  done 
with.  There  are  much  longer  stories  connected 
with  the  French  doings  at  Tahiti  and  elsewhere, 
as  regards  their  general  behavior,  the  sufferings 
of  Pritchard,  and  the  author's  opposition  to  the 
Gauls  and  his  frequent  squabbles  with  them, 
ending,  however,  in  nothing.  These  are  exceed- 
ingly characteristic  of  French  wantonness  and  blus- 
ter, and  may  be  received  as  a  truthful  sketch ;  but 
they  refer  to  matters  that  have  been  discussed, 
described,  and  dismissed,  some  years  since. 

The  island  of  Rotumah  was  a  sort  of  occasional 
station  for  our  author.  Near  it  was  a  remarkable 
object  called  the  '*  split  rock" ;  a  small  island  split 
in  two  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  leaving  a 
passage  through  it.  A  visit  made  to  this  place  in 
company  with  a  man  named  Emery,  who  had  lived 
for  some  years  on  a  neighboring  island  to  which 
he  had  given  his  name,  is  one  of  the  most  inierest- 
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ing  passages  in  the  book,  for  tho  pictare  of  wooo 
derful  natural  phenomena,  as  well  as  of  the  power 
that  man  can  attain  in  feats  of  agility. 

We  steered  for  the  sooth  side  of  the  island,  thai 
we  might  paddle  through  the  **  split."  As  we 
neared,  the  weather  was  so  calm,  that  thoueh  no 
soundings  could  be  obtained  close  to  the  island,  and 
the  side  we  were  rounding  rose  perpendicularly  from 
the  water,  the  long  glassy  undulations  of  the  ocean 
laved  the  rocky  base  without  creating  a  ripple. 
We  approached  within  an  oar^s  length  of  this  im- 
mense rock ;  its  grandeur  imposed  feelings  of  awe, 
and  I  could  scarcely  reconcile  to  my  mind  that  we 
were  in  a  safe  position ;  however,  I  lefl  it  to  Emery, 
who  was  an  experienced  hand.  On  gaining  the 
passage,  I  felt  still  less  at  my  ease ;  it  is  only  of 
sufficient  width  to  admit  of  a  canoe  being  paddled 
through,  and  is  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length. 
The  two  sides  of  the  cleft  correspond  exactly,  aiul  at 
about  one  third  from  the  summit  of  the  opening  a 
massive  block  is  firmly  wedged;  and,  from  its  appear* 
ance,  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  in  the  con- 
vulsion that  caused  this  singular  phenomenon,  as 
the  fearful  chasm  was  about  to  close,  the  upper  part 
of  the  island  tottered  from  its  centre  and  tumbled 
into  the  yawning  gulf,  where  it  got  immovably 
jammed  and  prevented  closer  union,  leaving  this 
passage  a  memorial  of  the  terrific  convulsions  that 
must  have  troubled  these  seas,  and  reminding  maa 
of  the  insignificance  of  all  his  works  when  compared 
with  the  grand  and  mighty  operations  of  nature. 
The  water  in  the  passage  appeared  of  immeasurable 
depth ;  and  the  long  smooth,  rolling  swell  that  swept 
through  it,  seemed  like  the  convolutions  of  some 
monster  of  the  deep.  We  had  only  one  native  with 
us  who  had  been  to  the  island  before ;  and  he  desired 
us  to  turn  face  about,  that  we  might  work  tlie  canoe 
through  stern  first,  as  the  landing-place  was  on  our 
larboiurd  hand,  and  the  out-rigger  being  on  the  lar- 
board side  of  the  canoe,  we  should  get  dashed  to 
pieces  unless  we  shifted.  I  was  somewhat  startled, 
and,  being  no  swimmer,  did  not  altogether  relish 
the  intelligence;  but  the  imperturbable  coolness 
with  which  old  Emery  set  to  work  caused  me  to 
suppress  any  observation  I  felt  tempted  to  make. 
On  clearing  the  passage,  prepared  as  I  was  for  an 
awkward  landing-place,  I  was  not  quite  prepared  for 
what  I  saw ;  the  island  is  a  wall  of  rock  shooting 
upwards  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  high, 
and  curving  like  a  horse-shoe,  the  south-eastern  ter- 
mination of  the  curve  being  split  and  riven  into  a 
thousand  pinnacles  and  rocky  needles.  1  he  pas- 
sage we  came  through  is  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
crescent ;  but  instead  of  finding  the  sea  placid  in 
the  *'  hollow,"  as  it  was  outside,  it  was  tumbling 
about,  foaming  and  seething  like  a  boiling  cauldron, 
roaring  and  dashing  up  the  rocks  as  if  trying  to 
overleap  the  opposing  barrier,  and  in  its  retreat 
forming  such  eddies  that  I  momentarily  expected  to 
be  shivered  like  the  rocks  around  us.  The  whole 
swell  of  the  ocean  sets  into  this  **  hollow,"  and 
even  if  there  is  no  breeze,  the  contracting  points  of 
the  curve  confine  the  rolling  billows,  which  in  their 
recoil  create  this  dancing  turmoil. 

Well  was  it  for  us  that  the  natives  from  Wea  had 
paddled  into  the  hollow  before  us,  as  they  were  ac- 
customed to  the  island,  and  to  land  on  its  steep  and 
slippery  sides.  The  way  they  managed  was  admi- 
rable. They  balanced  their  canoes  so  close  to  the 
precipitous  rock,  that  the  lashing  surge  broke  just 
under  their  bows  and  went  roaring  a  hundred  feet 
above  them.    Wondering  what  they  were  going  to 
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do,  we  noticed  two  of  them  plunge  into  the  crest  of 
a  gigantic  roller,  and  when  it  had  spent  itself  and  I 
expected  to  see  their  mangled  remains  swept  back 
in  Its  rushing  retreat,  the  men  were  standing  on  the 
rocks  high  over  head,  smiling  and  nodding  to  us. 
One  of  them  had  a  long  rope  coiled  round  his  waist, 
and  he  threw  the  end  of  it  down  to  us ;  Emery  gave 
it  to  me,  and  told  me,  when  the  next  swell  hove  us 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  men,  to  leap  with  all  my 
might  towards  them.  My  amazement  at  this  cool 
request  was  too  great  for  utterance,  but  somehow  I 
did  as  I  was  desired.  Watching  the  favorable  mo- 
ment, I  gave  a  spring,  and  the  natives  who  held  the 
rope,  seconding  the  impetus,  jerked  me  alongside 
them  like  a  fish  out  of  water  ;  Emery  followed  im- 
mediately after,  aided  in  the  same  way.  The  man 
with  us  who  had  already  visited  the  island  threw 
himself  overboard,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  also  had 
secured  a  footing  dripping  like  a  water-sprite.  The 
two  left  in  the  canoe  lost  their  presence  of  mind, 
and  would  infallibly  have  been  lost,  had  not  the 
natives  from  Wea  reiissured  them  and  directed  them 
how  to  act. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  is  a  little  soil  on  the  summit  or  wall-like 
ridge  of  the  island  yielding  a  growth  of  coarse  grass 
and  a  peculiar  variety  of  scrub.  The  natives  have 
likewise  succeeded  in  rearing  a  few  cocoa-nut-trees. 
The  ascent  to  a  novice  is  rather  perilous,  and  made 
me  wink ;  you  have  to  wind  your  way  up  laterally, 
and  at  one  point  you  have  to  pass  round  the  salient 
projection  of  a  bald  rock  where  the  footing  is  shelv- 
ing and  not  fourteen  inches  broad,  the  rock  over- 
h^  bulging  forward,  while  below  you  have  a  sheer 
fall  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  feet  in 
depth.  I  was  for  giving  it  up,  when  Emery  took 
the  lead,  telling  me  it  was  the  only  dangerous  spot ; 
but  then,  he  was  barefooted,  and  for  years  had  been 
habituated  to  go  so;  the  tenderness  of  my  feet 
would  not  allow  me  to  dispense  with  shoes,  and  the 
slippery  soles  made  my  case  more  perilous ;  false 
shame  prevented  my  retreating,  but  at  the  time  I 
could  not  help  considering  that  the  object  to  be  ob- 
tained was  scarcely  worth  the  risk.  When  I  had 
sidled  half  way  across  this  very  awkward  pass,  my 
arms  extended  and  fingers  stretched  out  nervously 
clutching  at  any  little  unevenness  of  surface,  and 
whilst  I  was  hesitating  where  next  to  put  my  foot, 
groping  in  vain  for  some  fissure  into  which  I  might 
thrust  my  fingers  or  for  some  root  that  I  might 
£rasp,  I  caught  sight  of  the  frightful  descent,  my 
head  swam,  ai^d  I  was  turning  sick.  At  this  mo- 
ment of  imminent  risk,  a  native  daringly  swayed 
himself  outside  me,  striking  me  smartly  on  the  l^ck 
as  he  passed  ;  this  recalled  my  senses,  and  I  arrived 
in  safety  on  firmer  footing  again.  The  rapidity 
with  which  this  bold  action  was  performed  is  sur- 
prising ;  for  a  moment  the  man's  body  must  have 
been  off  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  I  believe  the 
poor  fellow  endangered  his  li^  to  inspire  me  with 
confidence,  for  had  I  slipped  when  he  was  passing 
me  he  would  have  been  involved  in  certain  destruc* 
tion. 

Much  of  the  diving  took  place  at  the  Bow  Island 
of  Cook,  or  in  its  vicinity.  This  is  the  account 
of  the  process. 

On  arriving  at  a  reef  or  knoll,  the  boat  was  se- 
cured by  its  painter  to  a  projecting  branch,  and  the 
divers  proceeded  to  dive  from  it  m  all  directions ; 
and  as  they  brought  up  the  shells  so  they  threw  them 
into  the  shallow  water  on  the  knoll,  until  the  shells 


became  scarce,  or  they  became  tired  and  wanted  t^ 
pull  to  another  station.  Shell-fish  of  various  de- 
scriptions are  attached  to  and  wedged  in  the  coral 
branches,  apparently  having  grown  with  their 
growth.  On  a  still  calm  day  you  may  see  to  the 
bottom  at  ten  or  twelve  fathoms,  and  the  shell-fish 
when  feeding  reflect  tints  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
beautiful  hue ;  and  fish  of  every  conceivable  form 
and  color  may  be  seen  sporting  io  the  interstices 
of  the  coral  branches. 

It  is  a  curious  sight  to  watch  the  divers ;  with 
scarcely  a  movement  they  will  dart  to  the  bottom 
like  an  arrow,  examine  beneath  every  protruding 
rock,  and,  on  continuing  their  investigations,  by  a 
simple  movement  of  the  arm  will  propel  themselves 
horizontally  through  the  water,  and  this  at  the  depth 
of  seven  and  eight  fathoms.  I  timed  several  by  the 
watch  ;  and  the  longest  period  I  knew  any  of  them 
to  keep  beneath  the  water  was  a  minute  and  a  quarter, 
and  there  were  only  two  who  accomplished  this  feat. 
One  of  them  from  his  great  skill  was  nicknamed 
by  his  companions  the  **Ofai,"  (stone.)  Rather 
less  than  a  minute  was  the  usual  duration.  In  fine 
weather  they  can  see  the  shells,  when,  if  the  water 
is  deep,  they  dive  at  an  angle  for  them ;  and  as  the 
shells  adhere  firmly  to  the  coral  by  strong  beards, 
it  requires  no  little  force  to  detach  them.  I  was 
astonished  on  one  occasion  at  witnessing  a  diver, 
ai\er  one  cr  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  tear  away  a 
large  oyster,  sink  his  legs  beneath  him,  and,  gettinr 
a  purchase  with  his  feet  against  the  coral,  use  both 
his  hands  and  fairly  drag  it  off.  When  they  dive 
in  very  deep  water,  they  complain  of  pains  in  the 
ears,  and  they  sometimes  come  up  with  their  noees 
bleeding  ;  but  it  is  rarely  that  you  can  get  them  to 
attempt  such  diving,  as,  let  the  shells  be  ever  so 
abundant,  they  will  come  up  and  swear  there  are 
none ;  the  exertion  from  the  great  pressure  is  too 
painfully  distressing.  It  has  uequently  happened, 
afler  a  set  of  worn-out  divers  have  sworn  that  no 
more  shells  could  be  obtained,  that  a  fresh  set  has 
come  and  procured  from  fifly  to  sixty  tons  without 
difficulty. 


Shower  of  Aerolites. — Extract  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Richardson,  dated  Jerbah,  January  35tb, 
1850:— 

**  I  will  trouble  you  by  the  mention  of  the  astro- 
nomic phenomenon  which  terrified  or  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  this 
coast  some  two  months  ago.  This  was  the  fall  of 
a  shower  of  aerolites,  with  a  brilliant  stream  of 
light  accompanying  them,  and  which  extended 
from  Tunis  to  Tripoli,  some  of  the  stones  falling 
in  the  latter  city. 

''  The  alarm  was  very  ^reat  in  Tunis,  and  sev- 
eral Jews  and  Moors  instmctively  fied  to  the  Brit- 
ish consulate,  as  the  common  refuge  from  every 
kind  of  evil  and  danger. 

*'  The  fall  of  these  aerolites  was  followed  by  the 
severest  or  coldest  winter  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  have  experienced  for  many 
years.** 


The  lights 
Flickered  within  their  sockets.    From  the  tower 
Of  the  quaint  church  rang  out  the  hour  of  twelve. 
And  then  the  brattle  of  the  sweet-tongued  bells, 
Clanging  and  crashing,  pealed  into  the  night 
A  joyous  chime,  to  welcome  Christmas  in. 
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From  the  Now  York  Becorder. 
RBCOLLSCTIONS  OF  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY   rREDERIC   SAUNDERS. 

Much  has  been  already  written  respecting  the 
extraordinary  personage  whose  name  is  prefixed  to 
the  present  article  ;  and  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  but  meagre  and  scanty  have  been  the  ele- 
ments adduced  towards  forming  a  true  estimate  of 
his  character.  It  is  with  the  desirS  to  contribute 
somewhat  to  this  end,  that  the  following  '*  random 
recollections'*  are  submitted,  although  under  the 
full  consciousness  that  of  themseWes  they  afibrd 
but  very  imperfect  glimpses  of  their  original. 

Our  first  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Edward 
Irving  commencied  some  months  after  his  arrival  in 
the  British  metropolis,  from  Scotland,  pursuant  to 
an  invitation  from  a  small  band,  meeting  for  divine 
worship  at  an  old-iashioned  chapel  in  Hatton  Gur- 
den,  Holbom.  Mr.  Irving  had  already  beeun  to 
attract  public  attention  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  the  chosen  associate  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his 
ministerial  labors — a  distinction  which  won  for  him 
no  inconsiderable  renown.  His  accession  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  little  obscure  church,  situated  in  an 
equally  obscure  neighborhood,  formed  an  important 
crisis,  however,  in  his  eventful  career. 

His  wonderful  eloquence,  no  less  than  his  re- 
inarkabte  appearance,  in  a  short  time  drew  around 
him  crowded  and  astonished  listeners,  till  at  length 
80  generally  was  the  public  curiosity  awakened, 
that  the  adjacent  streets  became  blockaded  with  the 
equipages  of  the  wealthy,  including  many  even  who 
were  seldom  accustomed  to  visit  that  plebeian  part 
of  the  town,  much  less  such  a  humble  **  conventi- 
cle." It  was  then  Irving  presented  his  most 
striking  and  imposing  air  of  originality,  both  as  to 
his  physique  and  his  gigantic  powers.  Erect  and 
stately  in  his  bearing,  his  tall  figure  and  most  ex- 

gressive  features  shrouded  by  masses  of  long  jet- 
lack  hair,  parted  on  the  forehead  and  flowing 
down  his  back,  he  looked  like  one  of  the  olden 
time — reminding  us  of  those  magnates  of  apostolic 
mould  and  mien,  whose  names  shine  so  lustrously 
over  the  medieval  history  of  the  Church.  The 
fiashinff  glance  of  his  piercing  dark  eye,  in  its 
**  fine  frenEy  rolling,"  at  once  proclaimed  him  to 
be  of  no  ordinary  standard ;  and  when  the  energy 
of  his  soul  was  once  kindled  up,  such  was  tne 
witchery  of  his  fervid  and  impassioned  appeals,  that 
multitudes  were  held  spell-bound  by  his  utterances, 
with  an  inexpressible  fascination.  His  discourses 
partook  more  of  the  epic  than  the  sermon ;  modelled 
closely  from  the  great  masters  in  theology,  his 
possessed  not  only  their  quaint  beauty  of  diction, 
out  also  their  rich  poetic  imagery  and  illustration, 
as  well  as  their  masterly  logic.  His  terrible  de- 
nunciations against  the  vices  incident  to  the  higher 
Tanks  of  society  were  hurled  with  fearless  intrepid- 
ity, and  often  were  these  rebukes  thundered  in 
their  very  ears.  In  this  respect  he  seemed  to  re- 
semble the  invincible  John  Knox.  Yet  did  the  aris- 
tocracy crowd  his  chapel  to  such  a  degree  as  almost 
to  exclude  everybody  else ;  Brougham,  Canning, 
the  Duke  of  Yorx,  HazUtt,  Kean,  Wordsworth,  and 
hosts  of  other  celebrities  were  among  his  attend- 
ants. So  difficult,  indeed,  had  it  become  for  the 
common  people  to  gain  admittance,  that  tickets 
were  required  to  be  secured  three  or  four  weeks  in 
advance  fiir  the  purpose ;  and  even  these  it  was 
sometimes  no  easy  task  to  obtain.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  intense  eagerness  to  listen  to  the 


harangues  of  this  modem  Demosthenes  from  the 
fact,  in  the  recollection  of  the  writer,  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  hundreds  of  persons  were  con- 
tented to  stand  under  a  pelting  rain  for  upwards  of 
an  hour,  waiting  for  the  doors  of  the  chapel  to  be 
opened.  It  was  at  this  time  he  delitered  his 
**  Orations  for  the  Oracles  of  God"  and  "  the 
Judgment  to  Come,"  which,  although  not  the 
least  amenable  to  criticism  of  his  various  produc- 
tions, certainly  contain  passages  of  wondrous 
beauty  and  power,  as  well  as  the  most  marked 
idiosyncrasies  of  style.  In  a  word,  it  was  when  at 
this  acme  of  bis  fame  that  he  seemed  invested  with 
the  insignia  and  attribute  of  his  rare  genius  ;  and 
it  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise  to  find  him,  at  this 
dizzy  height,  becoming  the  victim  of  his  own  ar- 
dent and  enthusiastic  temperament,  under  the  in- 
toxicating influence  of  this  excessive  popular  ap- 
plause. His  love  of  primitive  forms  of  expression 
and  thought  gradually  led  him  to  the  belief  that  the 
supernatural  gifts  of  the  Apostolic  Church  were 
still  in  her  power,  and  that  they  had  disappeared 
solely  in  consequence  of  her  modern  degeneracy 
and  skepticism.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  Irving 
re^noved  with  his  flock  to  the  new  Gothic  edifice  in 
Regent^s  Square,  than  those  strange  and  startlin? 
exhibitions  of  the  pretended  supernatural  *•  gift  ot 
tongues"  were  introduced.  Ihese  extraordinary 
performances  occurred  first,  however,  at  private 
meetings  in  the  houses  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  church  ;  afterwards,  during  the  early  morning 
meetings,  which  took  place  in  the  church  at  six 
o'clock  A.  M. ;  and  subsequently  during  the  regu- 
lar services  of  the  Sabbath.  These  **  utterances" 
were  given  in  unnatural,  hysterical,  almost  sepul- 
chral tones,  and  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  pub- 
lic prayer  or  the  sermon.  The  **gifled"  were 
principally  females,  and  their  sounds  more  resem- 
bled Hebrew  in  their  terminations,  than  anything 
else;  and  although  there  were  others  who  pre- 
tended to  the  gift  **  of  interpretation  of  tongues," 
yet  these  were  outnumbered  by  the  former.  These 
anomalous  exhibitions  of  supposed  supernatural 
power,  which  were  painfully  exciting  to  minds  not 
under  the  like  hallucination,  were  heightened  in 
their  eflect  by  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  place,  and 
the  apparent  severe  devotion  of  Irving  and  his  ad- 
herents. At  the  time  referred  to,  these  early 
meetings  took  place  in  the  middle  aisle  of  the 
church,  whose  lofty  arches,  groined  roof,  and  long, 
narrow  windows  were  half  obscured  by  the  twi- 
light; and  under  such  circumstances  the  sudden 
bursts  of  these  unearthly  sounds  broke  upon  the  ear 
with  startling — ^almost  appalling  effect. 

This  first  sad  error  on  the  part  of  Irving  soon  led 
him  on  to  others,  until  at  length  he  became  like  a 
great  theological  Ishmaelite — fiercely  opposing 
every  other  sect,  and  causing  each  one  to  be  op- 
posed to  himself.  On  one  occasion,  when  thun- 
dering out  his  anathemas,  in  most  Stentorian 
tones,  against  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  day  as 
characteristics  of  "  the  last  times,"  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  some  person  among  the  audience.  When 
preaching  in  defence  of  his  newly  espoused  dogma 
of  the  peccability  of  our  Lord's  human  substance, 
and  while  referring  to  those  who  differed  from  his 
creed — the  immense  edifice  reverberating  with  the 
terrible  denunciations,  **  they  that  teach  this  doc- 
trine teach  a  He,  and  they  that  believe  this  doctrine 
believe  a  lie,  and  they  shall  both  perish  in  the  lie 
they  have  believed  and  taught"^-a  tremulous  voice 
from  the  midst  of  the  crowded  and  excited  audience 
stammered  out,  "I  deny  it,  I  denyit."    Irving*8 
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piereiD^  eye  at  onoe  Mi  on  the  modest  ofiender,  tod 
as  the  aseembled  masses  were  rising  in  confusion, 
lie  proudly  reared  himself  up  in  his  raagaificoDtly 
oarred  pulpit  and  roared  out  with  the  Toioe  of 
thunder,  **  Be  not  disturbed,  dear  brethren,  with 
the  impudence  of  one  daring  man*' — and  presently 
added,  "  I  charge  the  deacons  to  take  note  of  that 
man,  and  see  that  he  do  not  depart,  but  that  he  be 
brought  before  me  in  the  session  house  at  the  close 
of  the  service."  This  victim  to  truth  was  escorted 
br  two  of  the  above  named  functionaries  to  the 
place  of  trial,  and  afler  the  senrioe  was  concluded 
ne  was  sorely  rebuked,  confessed  his  indecorum, 
and  was  dismissed. 

This  reminds  us  of  another  instance  where  his 
combativeness  was  also  conspicuously  exhibited. 
It  occurred  at  one  of  the  anniversary  celebrations 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  held  at 
Freemasons*  Hall,  Great  Queen  street.  Several 
noblemen,  among  the  patrons  of  the  institution, 
were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  among  them  we 
noticed  the  exemplary  Wilberforce.  Many  ani- 
mated addresses  had  been  delivered  touching  the 
question  of  printing  the  Bible  without  the  Apocry- 
pha, and  when  the  debate  was  at  its  height,  Irving 
arose  and  commenced  his  speech,  which  was  a 
stream  of  astonishing  eloquence,  till  at  length,  be- 
ginning to  fulminate  against  his  brethren  tor  their 
combined  opposition  to  his  tenets,  he  was  vocifer- 
ously  hissed.  The  harmony  of  the  meeting  was 
at  an  end,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  direst  confusion, 
he  roared  out,  as  few  if  any  beside  him  could  have 
done,  **  Do  you  know  in  what  spirit  I  am  come 
here  to  speak,  that  you  dare  to  put  me  downV 
His  dauntless  courage  gained  for  him  a  fresh  si- 
lence, and  with  moderated  feelings  he  waa  suffered 
to  conclude  his  remarks. 

At  a  missionary  meeting,  he  also  rendered  him- 
self conspicuous,  on  concluding  a  noble  address  in 
behalf  of  the  enterprise,  by  holding  out  to  the 
chairman  his  watch,  saying,  **  Silver  and  gold  have 
I  none,  but  such  as  I  have  give  I  unto  thee."  This 
act  has  been  regarded  variously — some  supposing 
it  an  expression  of  his  simplicity  of  character, 
others  of  ostentation.  Speaking  of  missionary 
meetings — it  may  not  be  known  generally  that  on 
a  certain  occasion  when  he  was  appointed  to  deliver 
the  annual  sermon  before  the  collective  body  of 
dissenting  clergy  at  Surry  Chapel,  in  London,  he 
held  the  immense  audience  perfectly  entranced  for 
the  space  of  three  hours  and  a  half.  We  shall 
never  forget  the  thrilling  interest  of  that  protracted 
meeting.  We  might  multiply  these  incidents  as 
indicative  of  his  peculiarities  of  character,  but  the 
foregoing  may  suffice.  One  of  the  noblest  exhibi- 
tions of  his  fearlessness  of  the  face  of  man  was 
evinced  during  his  "  trial"  for  heresy,  by  the  assem- 
bled Presbytery  in  London.  His  defence  was  '*  aAer 
the  manner"  of  Paul  before  Felix.  After  these  sad 
vicissitudes,  we  follow,  in  recollection,  the  career 
of  this  "  man  of  his  century,*'  as  the  London  Alhe- 
nman  once  styled  him,  to  his  out-of-door  pastoral 
meetings,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  when  the  mul- 
titude of  umbrellas  looked  at  a  distance  like  a  huge 
field  of  mushrooms ;  for  by  the  presbytery  he  was 
expelled  from  the  splendid  cathedral-like  structure 
that  himself  had  reared,  and  compelled  to  ffather 
his  scattered  flock  in  an  open  field,  under  the  shadow 
of  a  prison  wall.  We  have  heard  him  discourse, 
too,  under  these  inauspicious  circumstances,  with  a 
power  and  beauty  few  surpass  even  in  these  days 
of  boasted  '*  progress." 


Among  the  incidents  that  must  live  in  the  memory 
of  the  writer,  was  that  of  the  funeral  of  a  dear  friend 
and  school-fellow  at  Bonhill  Fields  cemelery — 
where  lie  '*  honest  John  Bunyan,**  and  Dr.  Watts. 
Irving  spoke  over  the  grave,  and  such  tones  of 
patlMM  and  cheering  words  of  charity  and  eeleatial 
wisdom  were  surely  seldom  elsewhere  heard  from 
mortal  lips.  On  one  occasion,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  we  visited  Mr.  Irving  st  his  own  house,  by 
appointment :  this  was  previous  to  his  espousal  of 
his  peculiar  views  touching  the  **  gifl  of  tongues.*' 
He  received  us  with  great  cordiality,  and  entered 
freely  into  conversation  on  doctrinal  topics;  and 
among  others  the  subject  of  infant  sprinkling  was 
introduced.  In  common  with  his  denomination,  he 
advocated  the  opinion  that  the  rite  was  substituted 
in  the  place  of  the  Jewish  ordinance  of  circumcisioa, 
and  that  it  was  equally  obligatory  with  it,  and  con- 
ferred similar  immunities.  He  mentioned  that  the 
Anabaptists  were  never  heard  of  before  the  Refor- 
mation, and,  therefore,  not  of  apostolic  authority. 
On  this,  as  on  other  points  of  religious  belief,  be 
was  dogmatic  and  somewhat  intolerant  His  pei>- 
sonal  deportment,  however,  was  affable  and  urbane 
to  a  marked  degree ;  and  there  was  evident  in  his 
manner  a  simplicity  and  singular  transparency  of 
character.  He  was  no  less  charitable  and  generous 
to  the  poor,  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  his  wifis 
would  occasionally  empty  his  pockets  of  his  money 
before  he  went  out,  since  he  was  frequently  known 
to  give  to  the  destitute,  who  applied  to  him  ibr  aid, 
all  that  he  possessed  at  the  time.  Although  courted 
and  flattered  by  the  opulent  and  influential,  he  was 
ever  accessible  to  the  humbler  portions  of  his  flock, 
by  whom  he  was  beloved  no  less  dearly,  and  revered. 
When  at  the  zenith  of  his  lame,  he  surrendered 
opportunities  of  forming  a  wealthy  matrimonial 
alliance,  in  favor  of  one  to  whom  in  early  life,  and 
when  almost  unknown,  he  had  plighted  his  aflSra- 
tions ;  and  the  lady  in  question  subsequently  became 
his  wife.  As  a  proof  of  the  early  bias  of  his  mind, 
and  his  love  of  nature,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years  he  sought  to  be  her  wor- 
shipper, by  the  hill-side  and  the  romantic  glens  of 
his  own  classic  soil,  rather  than  to  pore  over  the 
pages  of  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  past.  He 
was  accustomed  to  wander  forth  over  the  wild 
heather,  with  the  Bible  under  one  arm,  and  a  loaf 
of  bread  under  the  other,  and  thus  would  he  seek, 
at  their  very  source,  to  draw  deep  wisdom  and  inspi- 
ration alike  from  the  great  statute  books  of  heaven 
and  earth.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  thus  early  in 
life,  he  also  was  engaged  to  teach  mathematics  in 
his  native  town.  Milton  and  Sbakspeare  were  the 
poets  of  his  choice,  with  whose  glowing  and  mas- 
terly measures,  we  remember,  his  own  discourses 
were  often  enriched.  Irving  was  himself  essentially 
a  poet  of  Miltonic  mould,  as  his  beautiful  sonnets 
sufficiently  evince.  They  partook  of  the  same 
colossal  grandeur  of  imagery,  and  stateliness  of 
melody  and  expression .  But  his  crowning  attribute 
of  excellence  was,  doubtless,  that  of  his  almost 
divine  gifl  of  prayer.  An  enthusiastic  biographer,* 
referring  to  this  striking  peculiarity,  thus  expresses 
himself  on  the  subject :  **  Some  few  of  his  cotem- 
poraries  might  possibly  equal  him  in  preaching,  but 
none  approached  to  the  very  hem  of  his  garment, 
while  wrapped  up  in  the  heaven  of  devotion.  It 
struck  you  as  the  prayer  of  a  great  being,  convers- 
ing with  the  invisible  Deity.  The  solemnity  of  the 
tones  convinced  you  that  he  was  conscious  of  an 
^Gilfillan. 
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wiesitMy  presence,  and  ftpeaking  to  it,  not  to  you. 
The  diction  and  imagery  showed  that  his  faculties 
were  wrought  up  to  their  highest  pitch,  and  tasked 
to  their  noblest  endeaTor,  in  that  **  celestial  colloquy 
•ubliaae."  A  profusion  of  Scripture  was  used  :  and 
■ever  did  inspired  language  better  become  human 
lips  than  those  of  Irving.  His  pablic  prayers  told, 
to  those  who  could  interpret  their  language,  of  many 
a  secret  conference  with  heaven ;  they  pointed  to 
tirrestlings  all  unseen,  and  groanings  all  unheard ; 
they  drew  aside,  involuntarily,  the  veil  of  his  re- 
tirement, and  let  in  a  light  into  the  sanctuary  of  the 
closet  itself.  Prayers  more  elegant,  and  beautiful, 
tod  melting,  may  have  often  been  heard;  but  more 
majestic,  and  organ-like,  and  Miltonic,  never.  The 
fastidious  Canning,  when  told  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh of  Irviug's  praying  for  a  family  of  orphans, 
as  **  cast  upon  the  fatherhood  of  God,"  was  com- 
pelled to  start  and  confess  the  beauty  of  the  expres- 
aion. 

We  shall  never  forget  his  masterly  discourses  on 
the  *'  Second  Advent,"  and  those  fervid  utterances 
in  prayer  to  which  it  was  often  our  privilege  to 
tisten  with  the  most  rapt  interest  and  admiration. 

But  poor  Irving  at  length  became  the  victim  of  his 
overwrought  mir^,  coupled  with  the  reverses  which 
attended  Ste  closing  part  of  his  wonderful  but  brief 
career. 

His  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  stood  apart ; 
but  his  radiant  genius  blazed  too  brightly  to  shed  a 
Steady  and  abidmg  light,  and  it  sank  into  speedy 
eclipse.  His  powers  had  long  been  tasked  to  their 
utmost,  and  the  fatal  consequences  soon  became  but 
too  apparent.  A  few  weeks  prior  to  his  premature 
decease,  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Kirkaldy,  the 
birth-place  of  Mrs.  Irving,  where,  after  lingering 
under  the  influence  of  wasting  consumption,  he 
breathed  his  last  while  in  the  very  act  of  singing 
the  23d  Psalm  in  Hebrew !  It  was  said  that  he 
recanted  his  opinions  respecting  the  human  nature 
of  Christ,  before  he  expired  ;  and  that  he  yielded 
his  spirit  in  the  sweet  serenity  of  that  glorious  faith 
and  hope  which  he  had,  with  so  much  earnestness 
and  eloquence,  urged  upon  the  consciences  of  the 
thousands  who  attended  upon  his  devout  ministra- 
tions. But  for  his  venial  eccentricities  and  errors 
of  doctrine,  Irving  would  have  left  behind  him  the 
legacy  of  a  name  rich  in  all  that  ennobles  the  Chris- 
tian pastor,  or  that  confers  blessedness  upon  the 
Chnrch  on  earth ;  and  as  we  believe  those  errors 
to  have  been  solely  of  the  judgment,  we  venerate 
his  memory  in  our  '*  heart  of  hearts,"  and  shall 
ever  cherisn,  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  grati- 
tude, deep  sense  of  the  high  intellectual  and  moral 
worth  which  shone  so  resplendently  in  him,  as  a 
Christian,  a  minister,  and  a  roan. 

From  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
CONVTCT  TRANSPORTATION  TO  BE  GIVEN  UP. 

Questions  of  much  national  importance  are  oflen 
ef  little  popular  interest.  They  may  endanger  the 
very  vitalir^  of  an  empire,  but  if  they  arouse  no 
•troiiff  and  general  sympathy,  or  if  they  cannot  be 
readily  embodied  in  a  good  "  cry,"  they  are  disre- 
garded, until,  by  n^lect,  they  become  the  over- 
whelming disasters  of  the  age.  History  gives  us 
more  than  one  example  of  this.  The  first  mild 
representatiott  unheeded — the  louder  remonstrance 
■neeted  down — the  hostile  attitude  conciliated  by  a 
eowsrdly  compromise,  only  to  be  resumed  with  the 
ftddtdonal  confidence  arising  from  a  past  success — 
and,  finally,  the  fierce  clash  and  utter  ruin,  where 


timely  attention  might  have  saved  a  nation  or  resooed 
a  throne — ^these  are  the  lessons  of  history,  and  these 
are  the  features  of  the  picture  which  the  prophet 
may  trace  out  in  the  '*  mirror  that  hangs  behind 
him."  Of  such  as  these  is  the  question  of  Convict 
Transportation,  more  especially  as  regards  the 
Australian  colonies. 

We  are  aware  that  this  question,  fully  treated, 
comprises  more  than  the  mere  local  interesu  which 
it  more  immediately  afiecte.  To  examine  it  in  all 
its  bearings  would  be  to  examine  the  necessity  of 
transportation  generally,  and,  should  this  mode  of 
punishment  be  tound  unnecessary,  then  the  construo- 
tion  and  alteration  of  the  whole  criminal  code.  But 
this  is  beside  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry, 
which  is  simply  to  ascertain  the  fact  whether  trans- 
portation to  certain  settlements  is  advisable  for  their 
good,  and  whether  the  people  of  those  settlemeuu 
really  desire  its  continuance.  Sir  William  Deni- 
son,  on  the  part  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  for  in- 
stance, says  **  Yes ;"  but  the  press,  the  magistrates, 
public  meetings,  and  London  agento,  all  say,  on 
the  other  hand,  **  No."  The  truth  must  lie  on  one 
side  or  the  other. 

In  1846,  influenced  by  colonial  remonstrances 
and  representations,  the  government  decided  oa 
discontinuing  the  practice  of  sending  convicts  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  with  that  view  they 
founded  a  new  convict  settlement  in  North  Aus- 
tralia. Particulars  respecting  this  settlement  may 
be  seen  in  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Book  of  1847. 
This  decision  of  the  government  was  explicitly 
sanctioned  by  the  crown.  When  the  late  ministry 
came  into  office,  they  also  announced,  through  their 
own  governor,  Sir  William  Denison,  their  inten- 
tion of  relieving  the  colony  from  the  burden  of  oob- 
victism,  though  they  abandoned  the  new  settlement 
referred  to — ^Lord  Grey  distinctly  pledging  himself, 
in  writing,  as  follows : — **  It  is  the  intention  of 
her  majesty's  government  to  stop  altogether  the 
transportation  to  Van  Diemen's  Laiid— of  male  con- 
victs at  all  events — for  the  space  of  two  years." 
This  was  written  on  the  30th  of  September,  1846. 
In  February,  1847,  Sir  William  Denison  reiterated 
this. pledge  to  the  people  of  Launceston  ;  and  on 
the  iOth  of  the  same  month  he  wrote  his  despatch, 
'*  representing  that  the  colonists  would  be  ruined 
without  an  annual  accession  of  4,000  convicts" — 
in  consequence  of  which  despatch  the  home  gov- 
ernment revoked  its  promise,  and  again  poured  inte 
Tasmania  an  immense  tide  of  criminals.  We  will 
not  go  into  the  pretexts,  vague  and  indefinite  at 
they  were,  which  were  alleged  in  excuse  for  this 
breach  of  faith — we  shall  merely  point  out  the  evils 
which  convictism  is  entailing  on  tiiose  oolonies 
where  it  is  admitted,  and  the  still  worse  evils  which 
must  ensue  if  some  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  re- 
monstrances and  complaints  of  those  important  seo- 
tions  of  onr  empire. 

In  Van  Dieraen'a  Land-— for  it  is  of  that  conntry 
that  we  would  more  particularly  speak— all  tftis 
horrors  of  convictism  are  in  full  force.  In  one  year 
2,070  free  people  lef^  Hobart  Town  and  Launces^ 
ton ;  and  it  is  probably  not  an  exaggerated  estimate 
that,  on  the  whole,  upwards  of  30,000  free  settlers 
have  lefl  Van  Diemen's  Land  on  account  of  the 
criminal  population  with  which  it  has  been  fkx>ded. 
For  not  only  is  it  affirmed,  and  received  without 
contradiction,  in  public  meetings  and  newspaper 
articles,  but  it  is  proved  by  such  Criminal  Returns 
as  have  been  printed,  that  an  enormous  proportion 
of  the  crimes  committed  in  the  colony  are  by  con- 
victs, or  by  those  who  were  originally  convicts. 
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Sir  William  Denison,  in  his  despatch,  No.8,  (1840,) 
states  the  proportion  of  those  committed  for  offences 
to  be  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  free  population,  and 
70  per  cent,  of  the  convict ;  and  in  the  public  meet- 
ing held  at  Launceston,  on  the  9lh  of  August, 
1850,  it  was  said  that  **  nine  tenths  of  the  crimes 
committed  here  are  perpetrated  by  old  conTicts, 
who  have  either  served  their  time  or  made  their 
escape  from  the  penal  settlements.'*  Sir  William 
Denison,  in  his  despatch  dated  November  15, 1848, 
makes  the  following  startling  statement,  which  we 
compress  for  brevity's  sake  : — that  the  police  and 
gaol  establishment  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  amount- 
ed, in  1846,  to  a  yearly  charge  of  36,000/. ;  and 
that,  in  the  last  year,  a  further  increase  in  their 
expenditure  had  been  made  to  the  amount  of 
4,451/.  165.  8d,  Tons,  who  throw  away  thousands 
on  a  new-fangled  ventilator,  or  an  improved  gas- 
burner,  this  may  seem  a  trifling  sum ;  but  in  such 
towns  as  Launceston  and  Hobart  Town  it  is  enor- 
mous— marking  also,  as  it  does,  such  a  fatal  influx 
of  criminals  among  a  population  already  overbur- 
dened and  almost  swamped  by  them.  One  item  in 
the  governor's  charges  we  would  notice  without 
comment — namely,  the  sum  of  450/.  for  the  capture 
of  four  escaped  convicts  charged  with  murders. 

The  new  scheme  propounded  by  the  late  colonial 
minister,  of  making  the  convict  pay  to  government 
a  certain  sum,  15/.,  (the  assumed  cost  of  his  passage 
money,)  for  a  conditional  pardon,  has  likewise  met 
with  the  strongest  reprehension  from  the  colonists. 
In  public  meetings — in  protests  from  Sydney  and 
other  places — in  Sir  William  Denison's  own  cau- 
tious recommendations  of  **  further  probation" — ^it 
is  plainly  said  or  furtively  hinted  that  the  tickets 
of  leave,  at  present  the  fashion  in  convict  colonies, 
are  but  a  modification  of  the  old  system  of  assign- 
ment— a  system  that  was  more  than  sufllciently 
condemned  by  the  frightful  exposures  elicited  by 
Sir  William  Aiolesworth's  committee  of  1838.  By 
introducing  into  private  families,  as  servants,  men 
tainted  with  every  crime,  a  stream  of  iniquity  ever 
fresh  was  poured  through  the  country ;  youth  cor- 
rupted and  womanhood  vitiated  were  the  practical 
results  of  a  convict  serfdom,  and  respectable  emi- 
grants and  virtuous  settlers  had  to  witness  the  total 
profanation  of  their  homes  by  this  fearful  conuct 
of  impurity  and  vice.  The  curious  in  such  matters 
need  but  read  the  blue-book  of  1838  to  understand 
more  fully  the  extent  to  which  this  demoralisation 
of  the  country  was  carried.  Under  a  difierent  name, 
and  with  merely  format  alterations,  the  same  state 
of  things  continues  to  the  present  day  ;  and  it  needs 
little  reflection  to  understand  what  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  morals  when  a  convict  population  number- 
ing nearly  30,000 — the  males  being  as  seven  to  one 
of  the  females,  and  three  fourths  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation— is  distributed  among,  or  within  reach  of, 
free  settlements,  wherein  are  upwards  of  13,000 
children !  The  existence  of  these  convicts  in  such 
overpowering  numbers  is  the  very  ruin  of  the  colony 
^-driving  away  its  free  population,  repelling  the 
intelligent  settler,  tainting  the  life-blood  of  the 
country  with  vice  and  wickedness,  and  forming  the 
principal  excuse  for  the  refusal  of  free  institutions 
and  of  a  full  local  self-government. 

Van  Diemen*s  Land,  though  a  young  colony,  is 
an  important  country,  evidently  destined  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  future  history  of  the  world. 
its  climate  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  our  dependen- 
cies ;  its  fertility  ranks  beyond  that  of  Australia ; 
its  area  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  Scotland ; 
and  its  position  renders  it  of  much  consequence  in 


the  commercial  world.  Under  all  these  circviii- 
stances,  it  would  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  hone 
government  to  receive  with  something  like  cour- 
tesy the  numerous  petitions  and  remonstrances 
addressed  to  it  by  the  Tasmanians.  The  colonists 
are  thoroughly  loyal,  enthusiastically  attached  to 
the  mother  country,  and  of  a  high  class  of  intelli- 
gence and  morality.  They  are  amply  entitled  to 
something  very  different  from  an  impatient  negative, 
or  a  false  denunciation  of  *'  factious  opposition." 
Animated  by  the  example  of  the  Cape  colonists, 
and  cheered  on  by  the  wealthier  communities  of 
Sydney  and  other  Australian  towns,  the  inhabitants 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  have  at  last  made  a  bold  stand 
— uttering  their  sentiments  in  unequivocal  language, 
and  urging  the  government  to  recall  Sir  William 
Denison,  whom  they  hold  to  be  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  colonial-office.  When  men  are  exasperated 
by  injury  they  are  not  over-nice  in  their  language ; 
and  Sir  William  Denison  must  expect  a  little  hard 
treatment  in  return  for  his  unvarying  representations 
of  the  prosperity  and  advantage  derived  to  the  colony 
from  the  admission  of  convicts — representations 
which  ^o  in  the  very  teeth  of  all  the  declarations 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Tasmanians  had  a  distinct  piedcre  from  the  crown, 
which  pledge  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  break ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  an  incalculable  amount 
of  mischief  is  inflicted  on  the  colony  by  the  ovei^ 
whelming  influx  of  convicts  who  are  forced  on  an 
unwilling  people,  and  who  thus  bring  with  ihem 
the  sense  of  tyranny  as  well  as  the  contaminating 
presence  of  vice.  And  it  is  not  less  certain  that 
the  discontent  of  our  colonies  generally,  at  being 
made  the  huge  prisons  of  the  mother  country,  wiU 
eventually  shape  itself  into  a  more  disagreeable 
form  than  newspaper  paragraphs  or  crowded  meet- 
ings. All  lovers  of  justice  and  of  morality  must 
take  part,  in  some  measure,  with  the  Tasmanians. 
Convictism  is,  no  doubt,  a  most  difficult  question 
for  any  government — there  is  none  more  perplexing 
than  **  What  shall  we  do  with  our  criminals V* 
But  difficulties  can  only  be  overcome  v/hen  they  are 
fairly  and  frankly  met — they  cannot  be  got  over  by 
ignoring  their  importance,  or  by  feeble  attempts  at 
compromise.  The  best  way  is  always  the  most 
direct — the  most  successful  diplomacy  is  always  the 
most  honest  and  courageous.  We  would,  therefore, 
urge  on  our  statesmen  that  provident  wisdom  which 
sees  the  importance  of  coming  dilemmas,  and  which 
solves  them  before  it  is  too  late.  At  the  same  time 
we  would  impress  on  the  Tasmanians,  and  on  other 
colonists  engaged  in  a  like  struggle,  the  necessity 
of  temperance,  firmness,  moderation,  and  justice, 
both  in  the  substance  and  in  the  manner  of  their 
demands ;  reminding  them  that  any  violenco  on 
their  part  will  only  array  against  them  a  large 
portion  of  the  influential  classes  in  England,  and 
that  steadiness  and  calmness  are  the  best  allies  of  a 
good  and  righteous  cause. 


On  a  Cloud  or  Dust  which  obscured  thb  Sun 
FOR  Two  Days,  in  Russia,  on  the  39th  and  30th 
April,  1840,  during  a  clear  sky  and  quiet  weather. 
—This  powder  was  furnished  Ehrenberg  by  M. 
Eichwald.  Microscopic  examination  brought  to 
light  forty-nine  animal  forms,  soft  portions  of  plants, 
a  few  crystals,  a  morpholite,  and  some  sand.  This 
powder  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  trade  winds 
by  some  prominent  forms.  Ehrenberg  believes 
that  there  is  reason  for  concluding  that  this  mete- 
oric powder  is  neither  a  tenrestriai  powder  nor  aim- 
pie  volcanic  cinders. 
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For  the  Urlng  Age. 
THE     SUBFRISE     AND    CAPTURE    OF     GENERAL 
VALENCIA. 

FROM  "  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  VOLUNTEBR  OFTICKR." 

The  surprise  and  captare  of  General  Valencia, 
the  second  officer  in  rank  in  the  Mexican  army,  has 
been  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of,  among  the  many 
brilliant  feats  of  arms  which  marked  the  late  war 
with  Mexico.  To  say  the  least,  there  was  con- 
siderable daring  in  the  enterprise ;  and  the  gallant 
officer  who  planned  and  carried  it  out,  together  with 
the  men  who  formed  his  little  command,  are  entitled 
to  some  praise.  Here,  less  than  fifty  men  rode 
thirty-five  miles  into  the  enemy's  country— captured 
a  general  officer  from  his  own  guard,  four  times 
their  number,  and  carried  him  in  triumph  to  head 
quarters,  without  sustaining  any  loss. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  coming  in  of  the 
new  year,  the  celebrated  Guerilla  chief,  Padre 
Jarouta,  and  General  Rhea,  had  been  infesting  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  day 
before  had  been  seen  at  a  village  a  few  miles  out  of 
town,  with  a  force  of  near  five  hundred  men.  Colo- 
nel Wynkoop,  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania  volunteers, 
who  had  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  partisan 
officer,  had  them  closely  watched  by  a  trusty  spy, 
and  determined  to  attack  them.  For  this  purpose 
he  asked  and  obtained  permission  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, to  head  an  expedition  to  go  in 
pursuit  of  them,  and  had  everything  in  readiness 
to  leave  the  city  on  the  evening  of  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
nary,  1846,  and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  to  sur- 
prise them  while  they  were  asleep.  The  force  he 
selected  was  one  company  of  Hays'  Texan  rangers, 
thirty-seven  strong,  and  five  officers  accompanied 
him  as  volunteers  for  the  occasion,  making  the  num- 
ber all  told  forty-four,  officers  and  men.  I  had 
ridden  into  the  city  from  San  Angel,  where  my 
regiment  was  Quartered,  in  the  rooming,  and,  meeting 
Colonel  Wynkoop  in  the  street,  was  invited  to  ac- 
company him  in  the  expedition,  which  invitation  I 
accepted,  and  prepared  myself  accordingly.  The 
hour  appointed  for  meeting  was  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening ;  and,  on  going  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  at 
that  time,  I  found  the  whole  party  assembled,  and 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  colonel.  The  whole 
were  mounted  and  well  armed— ofikers  and  men 
wearing  watch-coats,  and  twenty-four  hours'  ra- 
tions in  the  haversacks.  Each  one  had  his  blanket 
strapped  to  the  hind  part  of  his  saddle,  and,  in  every 
point  fully  equipped  for  a  night  march.  In  addition 
to  being  armed  with  a  sabre  and  rifle,  each  ranger 
carried  one  of  Colt's  six-shooters,  and  most  of  them 
had  knives  in  their  belts. 

The  clock  on  the  Cathedral  had  just  sonnded  the 
hour  of  eight,  and  the  patrols  were  beginning  to  take 
their  rounds,  when  we  left  the  rendezvous ;  and, 
passing  out  of  the  city  at  the  garita  of  Graudalupe, 
struck  upon  the  causeway  which  leads  to  the 
town  of  the  same  name.  We  urged  our  horses  into 
a  brisk  trot,  and  in  half  an  hour  reached  Gaudalupe, 
where,  to  shorten  our  route,  we  turned  oflf  from  the 
main  road,  and  followed  the  course  of  one  of  the 
aqueducts  which  supplies  the  city  with  water,  and 
which  runs  through  the  low,  swampy  land,  border- 
ing on  Lake  Tezcoco.  Our  guide,  never  having 
travelled  across  these  swamps  before,  became  be- 
wildered in  the  darkness,  and,  following  his  direc- 
tions, we  soon  found  ourselves  floundering  about  in 
the  mud  and  water  of  the  marshes.  Being  uncer- 
tain which  course  to  take,  it  was  some  time  before 


we  could  extricate  ourselves,  and  were  able  to  reach 
the  high  road  leading  towards  Queretero,  which 
here  runs  in  a  north-west  direction.  Being  once 
more  on  firm  ground,  we  urged  our  horses  forward 
to  reach  Tlalnepantla,  where  we  expected  to  find 
the  enemy,  and  hoped  to  surprise  them  before  they 
could  hear  of  our  approach.  The  night  was  dark^ 
there  being  no  moon,  and  the  stars  were  partly 
obscured  by  heavy  clouds,  which  chased  each  other 
across  the  heavens;  the  air  was  cold  and  chilly^ 
being  loaded  with  vapor  from  Lake  Tezcoco,  and  we 
shivered,  even  with  our  heavy  watch-coats  buttoned 
tight  around  us.  The  colonel  rode  a  few  yards  in 
advance  of  his  command,  which  followed  by  twos, 
and  upon  every  one  the  strictest  silence  was  enjoined 
— no  sounds  were  heard  but  the  tread  of  the  horses' 
feet  on  the  hard  road,  an  occasional  jingle  of  a 
sabre,  or  a  low  whispered  command  from  an  officer. 
The  night  was  too  dark  to  allow  us  to  see  distinctly 
the  nature  of  the  country  we  were  passing  through, 
but,  as  far  as  we  could  discover,  it  appeared  like  a 
narrow  valley,  which  widened  as  we  advanced,  and 
bounded  on  either  side  by  mountains.  We  followed 
the  course  of  the  aqueduct  fur  at  least  ten  miles, 
until  we  had  reached  the  fountain-head  from 
which  it  received  the  supply  of  water.  We  saw 
now  and  then  a  low  thatched  hut  on  the  side  of  the 
road,  but  no  inhabitants. 

A  ride  of  three  hours  brought  us  within  a  mile 
of  the  village  of  Tlalnepantla,  where  a  halt  was 
made  for  a  few  moments,  to  rest  the  horses  and  give 
instructions  to  the  men.  Having  made  the  necessary 
arrangements,  we  again  set  out,  and  rode  leisurely 
along  until  we  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  village,  when  a  charge  was  ordered,  and,  with 
sabres  drawn  and  pistols  loosened  in  the  holsters, 
we  rode  into  it  at  the  top  of  our  speed.  We  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  be  challenged  by  the  picket 
guard,  and  fired  upon,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  an 
alarm — ^the  whole  town  appeared  buried  in  sleep* 
The  road  branched  off  in  two  directions  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village,  and,  some  going  each  way, 
we  met  on  the  public  square,  and  drew  up  in  front 
of  a  large  establishment  which  looked  like  a  posada 
or  inn.  Patrols  were  immediately  sent  into  dif> 
ferent  parts  of  the  town,  with  instructions  to  watch 
the  streets,  and  suffer  no  one  either  to  come  in  or 
go  out,  while  the  main  body  remained  in  the  Plaza. 
As  yet,  our  approach  had  not  been  discovered^ 
everything  was  quiet — nobody  stirring,  and,  what 
was  somewhat  remarkable,  but  few  dogs  barked  at 
us  as  we  rode  in.  The  very  stillness  which  pre* 
vailed  gave  us  the  impression  that  the  enemy  were 
not  there.  Our  guide  was  acquainted  wi^h  a  trader, 
who  was  quickly  roused  up,  and  informed  of  the 
nature  of  our  visit,  and  also  given  to  understand  it 
would  be  much  better  for  him  to  tell  us  the  whole 
truth  in  answer  to  such  questions  as  might  be  asked 
him.  He  seemed  a  good  deal  alarmed ,  vowed  much 
friendship  for  the  Americans,  and  signified  his  will- 
ingness to  give  us  all  the  information  he  possessed. 
He  told  us  that  Jarouta  and  Rhea,  with  their  com- 
mand, had  left  the  aAernoon  before,  and  gone  over 
to  the  valley  of  Toluca,  some  forty  miles  to  the  west, 
but  probably  had  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  large 
hacienda  on  the  road  side,  about  ten  miles  beyond. 
The  information  was  by  no  means  welcome,  and 
frustrated  all  our  plans,  and  we  feared  we  should 
be  obliged  to  return  to  the  army  without  having 
accomplished  anything.  The  Mexican  was  now 
closely  questioned,  as  to  whether  he  knew  of  any 
other  party  of  the  enemy  in  tliat  region  of  country, 
whom  we  might  surprise.    He  seemed  reluctant  to 
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ghre  any  further  iDfortDation,  bat  after  applying  a 
few  threats,  and  using  other  means  imicti  more 
potent  in  his  opinion,  he  told  Colonel  Wynkoop, 
that  Greneral  Valencia  was  then  living  at  his  country 
house  twenty  miles  from  Tlahiepantla,  and  bad  a 
guard  of  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  lancers  with 
him.  This  news  mere  than  compensated  for  the  dis- 
appointment in  not  finding  those  we  were  after,  and 
Col.  W.  at  once  determined  to  make  a  further  search 
for  Jarouta  and  Rhea,  and,  if  unsuooessful,  to  sur- 
prise General  Valencia,  and  make  him  prisoner. 
We  remained  a  short  time  at  this  tillage,  getting 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
Tonte  we  should  take,  and  partaking  of  refreshments 
which  the  friendly  Mexican  provided  for  us,  and 
then  mounted  again. 

It  was  about  one  o*clock  on  Sunday  morning,  Jan- 
uary 2nd,  when  we  rode  out  of  Tlalnepantla,  and 
proceeded  on  our  expedition.  We  continued  on  the 
Queretero  road,  whidi  here  is  very  level  and  hard, 
and  planted  on  each  side  with  a  hedge.  In  less  than 
two  hours,  we  reached  the  hacienda,  which  we 
quickly  surrounded,  and  woke  up  the  inmates,  but, 
much  to  our  regret,  found  that  those  for  whom  we 
were  seeking  were  not  there.  Thus  far  we  had 
been  unsuccessful,  but  now  determined  to  proceed 
with  great  caution,  and  capture  Valencia,  if  it  was 
possible  to  do  so.  As  soon  as  the  Mexican  who 
was  living  in  this  esublishment  made  his  appear- 
ance, we  ordered  him  to  furnish  a  guide,  which  he 
refused  to  do,  until  we  had  shown  him  a  brace  of 
pistols,  and  gently  hinted  at  the  consequences,  if  he 
did  not  comply.  This  seemed  to  bring  him  to  his 
senses,  and  to  make  him  aware  that  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  the  power  to  enforce  a  com- 
pliance, if  necessary.  Seemg  no  way  to  avoid  it, 
he  consented  to  send  one  of  his  peons  with  us,  whom 
he  woke  up,  and  ordered  to  saddle  his  horse,  and 
get  ready.  From  the  manner  of  this  man,  we  were 
sure  we  had  a  treacherous  one  to  deal  with,  and 
who  would  betray  us,  if  be  had  an  opportunity ;  and 
we,  therefore,  kept  a  close  watch  on  him.  The 
peon  was  so  slow  getting  ready  to  accompany  us, 
that  Colonel  W.  I^came  very  impatient;  but  the 
master  made  many  excuses,  such  as,  that  he  could 
not  find  his  saddle  and  equipments,  that  the  horse 
was  difficult  to  manage,  &c.  He  was  evidently 
detaining  us  for  some  particular  purpose ;  we  be- 
lieved be  had  secretly  sent  some  one  to  warn  Va- 
lencia of  our  approach,  and,  by  delaying  us  there, 
give  him  time  to  escape;  and  afterwards  all  our 
suspicions  proved  true. 

After  waiting  some  time,  the  peon  made  his  ap- 
pearance, equipped  and  mounted,  when  we  again 
started.  The  guide  was  placed  between  two  offi- 
cers with  pistols  in  hand,  who  were  ordered  to  shoot 
bim  if  he  made  any  effort  to  escape.  As  it  wn» 
BOW  verging  towards  morning,  we  increased  our 
•peed  to  reach  our  destination  before  daylight. 
We  continued  oa  the  main  road  four  or  five  miles, 
when  we  turned  off  towards  the  left,  and  followed 
our  guide  across  the  open  country.  Soon  after  we 
left  the  main  road,  the  bells  of  the  neighboring 
ehurches  and  convents  began  to  ring,  evidently  to 
alarm  the  country,  and  notify  General  Valencia  of 
the  danger.  It  was  now  after  three  o'clock,  and 
we  had  several  miles  to  ride  over  an  exceedingly 
rough  country,  and  in  many  places  dangerous.  1  he 
whole  surikoe,  as  far  as  we  could  see  in  the  dark, 
appeared  to  be  a  bed  of  rocks,  in  which  paths  had 
been  worn  by  the  animals,  which  from  time  to  time 

Cumeyed  over  it,  and  in  these  narrow  tracks  we 
id  to  ride.    lo  the  distance,  in  the  eouth-west,  the 


direction  towards  which  we  were  going,  we  could 
faintly  discern  mountains  when  the  stars  came  out 
ft^m  Under  the  clouds.  Sometimes  we  wound  along 
the  edge  of  deep  ravines,  and  then,  again,  up  the 
sides  of  hills  so  steep  that  our  horses  could  hardly 
climb  them,  and  we  found  so  many  difficulties  in  oar 
way  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  go  faster  than 
a  walk.  Pushing  on  as  rapidly  as  we  could,  wo 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  hacienda  before  four  o'clock, 
when  we  slackened  our  speed  and  approached  more 
cautiously.  The  bouse  is  situated  on  the  summit  of 
a  bill,  and  overlooks  the  rocky  country  around  for 
some  miles.  Being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  its  defences,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  guard 
were  posted,  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to  advance  until 
we  had  reconnoitred.  For  that  purpose  a  trusty 
ranger  was  sent  forward  on  foot,  with  rifle  in  hand, 
with  directions  to  approach  as  near  the  house  as  he 
should  deem  safe,  and  obuin  all  the  information 
about  its  locality  and  defence  that  would  be  of  im- 
portance to  us.  Minutes  seemed  lengthened  into 
hours  while  he  was  gone,  during  which  time  wc 
sat  on  our  horses,  in  a  ravine  which  completely  hid 
us  from  view  from  the  bouse.  Our  spy  soon  re* 
turned,  and  reported  that  a  deep  ditch  ran  in  front 
of  the  hacienda,  which  was  crossed  by  a  narrow 
bridge,  but  that  he  could  not  discover  any  sentinek 
on  duty.  We  now  rode  forward  with  great  caution, 
until  we  came  to  the  ditch  mentioned  by  the  spy, 
where  another, halt  was  ordered,  and  arrangements 
made  for  the  attack.  The  force  was  now  divided 
into  two  parties— one  half,  under  Captain  Beanet  of 
the  1st  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  was  ordered  to 
go  round  by  the  left,  and  tlie  other,  under  Lieutenant 
Davis  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  were  to  go 
round  by  the  right.  These  two  ofiioers  were  com- 
pletely to  encircle  the  house  with  their  commands, 
so  that  no  one  could  enter  or  leave  without  being 
seen,  and  then  to  report  to  Colonel  Wynkoop,  in 
ftront  of  the  main  entrance.  Everything  being  io 
readiness,  the  command  was  given  to  charge,  whea 
we  dashed  up  the  hill  and  over  the  bridge  at  ftill 
gallop,  and  surrounded  the  house.  One  onlncky 
fellow,  in  the  charge,  missed  the  bridge ;  both  horse 
and  rider  went  over  into  the  ditch,  and  were  placed 
kors-du-combat.  They  had  been  taken  by  surprise ; 
not  a  soul  was  stirring,  nor  even  a  faithful  dog  on 
the  watch,  to  give  warning  to  his  master  of  the 
danger  that  was  lurking  near. 

When  the  men  had  been  judiciously  posted,  and 
every  avenue  to  the  building  strictly  guarded,  the 
officers,  who  were  assembled  in  front,  approached 
the  main  entrance  and  knocked  at  the  door  for  ad- 
mittance. Under  a  long  porch  or  shed,  which  ex- 
tended the  whole  length  of  the  building,  the  arrieroe 
or  mule  drivers  were  lying  fast  asleep,  which  satis- 
fied us  that  the  family  were  at  home,  and  thus  far 
we  were  undiscovered.  In  a  few  minutes  some  one 
came  to  the  door,  with  a  light  in  his  hand,  and 
demanded  who  we  were,  and  what  we  wanted. 
Colonel  Wynkoop  replied,  that  we  were  Americans, 
and  in  search  of  General  Valencia,  at  the  same  time 
ordering  him  to  open  the  door.  This  he  refused  to 
do,  until  we  made  demonstrations  to  break  it  down, 
when  it  was  quickly  unbarred,  and  we  rushed  ia. 
The  room  we  entered  was  large,  with  low  ceiling, 
and  from  appearance  was  used  by  the  fiimily  as  a 
dining  room,  but  the  furniture  was  ouite  ordmary- 
looking.  We  found  there  two  gentlemen,  one  an 
elderly  man,  the  other  quite  young,  with  his  left 
arm  in  a  sling;  this  latter  informed  us  he  was 
Colonel  Sylva,  of  the  Mexican  army,  who  waa 
wounded  and  captured  at  Contreras,  and  then  <» 
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Ilk  pafob  of  honor.  Wo  Mtked  them  (br  General 
Valencia,  bat  they  denied  all  knowled^  of  him, 
tad  said  he  was  not  in  the  house,  having  left  some 
days  before.  Without  parleying  with  them  longer, 
Col.  W.  made  anangements  to  give  the  hoose  a. 
thorough  search,  and,  as  a  preliminary,  sentinels 
were  stationed  at  the  doors,  with  orders  to  shoot  any 
one  who  should  attempt  to  pass  out.  By  this  time 
some  of  the  family  and  senrants  had  arisen  and  come 
mto  the  room  We  had  taken  possession  o^  and  were 
placed  under  safe-keeping.  To  judge  from  their 
heharior,  they  expected  to  be  eaten  alive,  and  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  convinoe  them  that  we  were 
ftot  a  set  of  barbarians*  To  the  writer  of  this  article 
was  assigned  the  duty  of  searching  the  house ;  and, 
catling  to  my  assistance  two  old  rangers,  who  were 
armed  to  the  teeth,  we  oommenced  operations. 
From  the  large  room  already  mentioned,  we  passed 
into  a  smaller  chamber,  containing  one  bed,  in  which 
was  lying  a  woman,  «  la  night-cap,  and  from 
appearance  as  crazy  as  a  bedlamite.  When  we 
approached  her,  she  exhibited  the  most  frightful 
contortions  of  countenance,  and  uttered  such  horrid 
noises,  that  we  were  not  disposed  to  examine  her 
very  closely,  but  passed  on  to  the  next  chambers. 
From  what  we  learned  afterwards,  there  is  not 
much  doubt  but  that  this  bedlamitish  woman  was 
none  other  than  General  Valencia  in  disguise.  We 
passed  through  several  rooms,  some  of  which  showed 
evidence  of  a  hasty  retreat,  while  in  others  the  oc- 
cupants had  just  risen,  and  were  putting  on  their 
garments,  and  much  frightened  at  the  abrupt  intru- 
eion  of  armed  men.  In  one  room,  nearly  the  last 
we  entered,  we  found  three  beautiful  girls,  whose 
peaceful  sleep  and  pleasant  dreams  hwi  been  sud- 
denly disturbed  by  our  knocking  with  our  sabre- 
scabbards  on  their  door  for  admittance.  When  we 
went  in,  they  were  sitting  on  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
en  deshabille^  bathed  in  tears,  and  looking  the  very 
pictures  of  beautiful  despair.  At  first  they  eouM  do 
no  n^re  than  supplicate  us  by  eloquent  looks  and 
burning  tears,  but  in  a  few  moments  words  came  to 
their  relief,  when,  in  terms  that  would  have  moved 
sterner  hearts  than  ours,  they  begged  for  their 
father's  life  and  their  own.  Even  if  we  bad  been 
blood-thirsty  enough  to  have  sought  their  lives, 
their  supplications  would  have  surely  stayed  our 
cruel  purpose,  for  no  appeal  could  go  more  to  the 
heart  than  theirs  did.  And  as  I  look^  upon  the  two 
stem  men  who  stood  beside  me — men  whose  hearts 

fnd  nerves  had  never  faltered  amid  the  leaden  hail — 
saw  tears  of  sympathy  and  pity  chasing  each  other 
down  their  furrowed  cheeks.  They  called  upon  us, 
in  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  kindred 
saints,  to  spare  them.  Afler  they  had  ceased  speak- 
ing, we  explained  to  them,  as  well  as  we  could,  the 
object  of  our  visit,  and  assured  them  they  need  be 
under  no  alarm,  as  we  would  neither  hurt  nor  in- 
terfere with  them  in  any  manner.  In  answer  to 
this,  they  smiled  through  their  tears,  and  invoked 
a  blessing  upon  us,  from  their  patron  saint  of 
Gaudalupe.  We  occupied  a  few  minutes  in 
searching  their  room,  and  then  passed  on  to  other 
parts  of  the  premises.  From  thence  we  passed  to 
the  out-buildings,  all  of  which  we  searched  with 
care,  looking  into  every  comer  that  could  afford  a 
hiding-place  for  a  man.  The  building  was  an  old- 
fashioned  Spanish  house,  of  stone,  only  one  story 
high,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall ;  and,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  escape,  we  were  sure  he 
was  concealed  somewhere  withiu,  but  were  unable 
to  find  him,  and  so  we  reported  to  Colonel  Wyn- 
koop. 


While  we  were  searching  the  premises,  some  on« 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  over  the  wall,  but  wai 
discovered  by  one  of  the  sentinels  on  duty,  and 
fired  at ;  he  quickly  dropped  from  the  wall  into 
the  yard,  and  let  the  sword  which  he  had  in  his 
hand  fall  outside.  Who  he  was,  and  whether 
wounded  or  not,  we  could  not  leam.  Although  w« 
had  assured  the  fSmiily  they  were  in  no  danger^ 
they  were  yet  in  great  alarm — the  women  in  tears, 
and  the  men  too  much  frightened  to  think  of  th« 
least  resistance.  Having  failed  in  our  seareh,  wo 
held  a  council  of  war,  to  determine  what  course  to 
take,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  remain 
thereuntil  daylight,  and  then  give  the  place  another 
thorough  searehing.  We  found  several  gentlemen 
in  the  house,  besides  the  two  already  mentioned^ 
and  though  none  of  us  had  ever  seen  General  Var- 
lencia,  we  were  not  willing  to  take  either  of  theea 
for  him.  One  proved  to  be  Colonel  Arieta,  of  Va» 
lencia's  staff,  whom  we  made  a  prisoner  of  war  ;  and 
as  the  others  appeared  to  be  citizens,  we  did  not 
molest  them.  When  they  saw  that  our  search  had 
been  unsuccessful,  they  seemed  cheered  with  a 
prospect  of  his  escape,  and  endeavored  by  a  ruM  \m 
draw  us  away  from  the  house.  For  this  purpose^ 
they  told  us  that  the  general  was  then  suying  at  t 
hacienda  about  three  miles  off,  and  one  of  them 
offered  to  show  us  the  way.  Colonel  Wynkoop 
ordo^  an  officer  and  six  men  to  accompany  thi 
gnide,  the  main  body  remaining  until  tlieir  return» 
Seeing  this  feint  had  not  the  desired  effect,  and  that 
we  were  determined  to  remain  there  until  he  should 
be  given  up,  they  next  began  to  make  terms  for 
him,  wanting  to  know  in  what  manner  v^  weuM 
treat  him  if  he  shoaki  be  taken.  This  confirmed 
us  more  strongly  in  the  belief  that  he  was  in  tfa« 
house,  and  we  felt  quite  sure  of  the  prize.  In  the 
midst  of  this  conference,  we  were  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  a  stout,  good-looking  gentleman, 
about  fif^y  years  of  age,  who  saluted  us,  and  said, 
in  Spanish,  *'  I  am  General  Valencia."  Colonel 
Wynkoop  told  him  he  was  very  happy  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  making  his  acquaintance,  and  very  po- 
litely informed  him  that  he  would  consider  himself 
a  prisoner  of  war.  The  general  assumed  a  great 
deal  of  indignation  at  the  manner  of  his  capture, 
and  said  it  was  contrary  to  the  mles  of  war  to  tak« 
an  officer  who  was  not  in  the  army,  but  living  quietly 
with  his  family  in  the  country.  To  this  Colond 
W.  replied,  that  he  was  very  sorry  to  put  him  or  his 
family  to  any  inconvenience,  but  that  as  he  never 
gave  us  opportunity  of  making  his  acquaintance  on 
%e  field  of  battle,  this  was  the  only  chance  we  had 
to  pay  our  respects  to  him. 

We  then  informed  the  general  and  Colonel  Arieta^ 
that  we  wanted  the  pleasure  of  their  company  to 
the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  sooner  they  were  ready 
to  go,  ^e  more  agreeable  it  would  be  to  us.  While 
the  two  officers  were  preparing  for  their  journey, 
the  family,  who  had  become  more  assured,  and 
found  we  were  not  the  fierce  **  northern  barbarians" 
they  had  taken  us  to  be,  placed  refreshments  before 
us,  which  long  fasting  and  hard  riding  made  very 
welcome-— and  during  this  time  some  of  us  snatched 
a  few  moments  of  «eep.  While  we  were  in  the 
house,  the  guard  of  Mexican  lancers,  on  a  hill  near 
by,  had  discovered  ns,  and  were  showing  their 
bravery  by  blowing  their  trumpets  and  kindling  up 
their  watch-fires.  They  made  every  demonstration 
of  attack,  and  we  felt  almost  certain  they  would  net 
allow  us  to  leave  without  giving  battle ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  better  to  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  against 
sach  a  superior  force,  we  concluded  to  remain  until 
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daylight,  before  we  set  out  on  our  return .  Day  was 
just  l^ginniog  to  break  in  the  east  when  we  assem- 
bled our  men  and  mounted — but  alas!  for  the 
belligerent  demonstrations  of  the  poor  Mexicans — 
they  were  all  expended  in  sound,  and  they  allowed 
us  to  carry  away  their  general,  without  striking  a 
single  blow  in  his  defence.  General  Valencia  and 
Colonel  Arieta  were  mounted  on  their  own  horses, 
and  accompanied  by  a  servant.  Our  route,  in  return 
across  the  country  to  the  main  road,  was  nearly  the 
same  we  had  travelled  the  night  before,  except  now 
and  then,  under  the  guidance  of  the  general,  we 
took  a  near  cut,  to  avoid  some  of  the  deep  ravines. 
When  the  day  had  fully  dawned,  we  were  enabled 
to  see  what  a  rough  and  rocky  surface  we  had  ridden 
over  in  the  night,  and  how  impossible  to  have  found 
his  place  of  residence  without  a  guide.  Once  in 
the  public  road,  the  face  of  the  country  assumed  a 
different  appearance  ;  on  either  side  were  well  cul- 
tivated fields,  and  though  it  was  mid-winter,  the 
flowers  and  trees  were  in  bloom,  and  the  morning 
air  was  delightfully  sof\  and  balmv.  The  region 
of  country  through  which  we  passed  is  a  very  popu- 
lous one,  and,  if  the  people  had  possessed  the  proper 
spirit,  they  would  never  have  allowed  so  small  a 
force  to  carry  off  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
generals ;  but  as  it  was,  they  looked  upon  the  afiSiir 
without  any  interest,  nor  did  they  know  it  was  their 
duty  to  resist.  We  rode  along  at  our  leisure,  with- 
out the  least  molestation — stopped  at  Tldnepantla 
to  lunch  and  rest  our  horses,  and  then  pushed  on  to 
'Mexico,  where  we  arrived  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock 
the  same  morning.  The  prisoners  were  conducted 
into  the  presence  of  Greneral  Scott,  who  released 
them  on  their  paroles  of  honor.  General  Valencia 
died  soon  afler. 


From  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

DEATH   OF  JOANNA   BAILLIE. 

Death  has  just  cut  asunder  one  of  the  few  re- 
tnaining  links  between  the  present  a^  and  Uie 
brilliant  literary  period  which  ushered  m  the  cen- 
tury. Joanna  Baillie,  not  "  Miss"  Joanna — **  for 
who,''  writes  Walter  Scott,  *'  ever  speaks  of  Miss 
Sappho!" — has  departed,  at  the  very  advanced  age 
of  eighty-nine.  The  deceased  lady  always  lived 
in  retirement,  and,  latterly,  in  strict  seclusion,  in 
her  retreat  at  Hampstead.  The  literary  fame  which 
she  acquired  by  her  own  works,  aided  in  no  small 
decree  by  the  long  and  loudly-expressed  admiration 
of  Walter  Scott,  never  succeeded  in  drawing  her 
generallv  into  society.  She  lived  the  greater  por- 
tion of  her  life  with  a  maiden  sister,  Agnes—also 
a  poetess — to  whom  she  addressed  her  beautiful 
<*  birthday"  poem.  Both  ladies  were  the  dau^h- 
tera  of  a  Scottish  clergyman,  their  mother  being 
the  sister  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter. 
They  were  bom  at  Bothwell,  within  earshot  of  the 
rippling  of  the  broad  waten  of  the  Cljde.  Joanna's 
child-life  and  associations  are  beautifully  mirrored 
in  the  poem  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Earlv  in 
life  the  sistere  removed  to  London,  where  their 
brother,  the  late  Sir  Matthew  Baillie,  was  settled 
as  a  physician,  and  there  her  earliest  poetical 
works  appeared  anonymously.  Her  first  dramatic 
efforts  were  published  in  '1798,  under  the  title,  **  A 
Series  of  Plays,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  deline- 
ate the  stronger  pa^ions  of  the  mind,  each  passion 
being  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy."  A 
long  preface  preceded  the  work,  occupied  by  a  dis- 
sertation by  the  authoress  on  ^e  a<^  drama  in 
geoeral,  la  which,  however,  she  betrayed  aofficient 


technical  ignorance  ci  the  stage  to  make  it  obvioui 
that  her  plays  could  never  live  in  representation. 
Miss  Baillie  was  then  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
her  age.  A  second  volume  was  published  in  1809, 
and  a  third  in  1813.  During  the  interval  she  gave 
the  world  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  dramas,  in- 
cluding the  '*  Family  Legend,"  a  tragedy  founded 
upon  a  story  of  one  of  the  Macleans  of  Appin, 
and  which,  principally  through  Sir  Walter's 
cndeavon,  was  brought  out  at  the  Edinburgh 
Theatre.  She  visited  Scott  in  Edinburgh  in  1808. 
In  the  following  year,  the  drama  in  question  was 
played  with  great  temporary  success.  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  enthusiasm  in  its  favor  communicating  itself 
to  Edinburgh  society  in  general.  The  drama  ran 
fourteen  nights,  and  was  published  by  the  Ballan- 
tynes.  In  1814  it  was  plaved  in  London.  The 
only  *'  Play  of  the  Passions'' ever  represented  on  a 
stage  was  **  De  Montfort,"  brought  out  by  John 
Kemble,  and  played  for  eleven  nights.  In  1821  it 
was  revived  for  Edmund  Kean,  but  fruitlessly. 
Miss  O^Neil  played  the  heroine.  In  fact,  like  all 
Joanna's  dramatic  efforts,  it  was  a  poem — a  poem 
full  of  genius  and  the  truest  spirit  of  poetry — but 
not  a  play.  Scott,  however,  was  strongly  takea 
by  it ;  his  lines  are  well  known : — 

Till  Avon's  swans— while  rang  the  grove 
IVith  Montfort's  hate,  and  Basil's  love!— 
Awakening  at  the  inspiring  strain 
Deemed  their  own  Shakspeare  lived  again  I 

In  1836,  the  authoress  published  three  more  vol- 
umes of  plays.  Previous  to  this,  in  1823,  a  long^ 
promised  collection  of  **  Poetic  Miscellanies," 
appeared,  containing  Scott's  dramatic  sketch  of 
'*  Macduff's  Cross,"  with  inter  aUa^  some  of  Mre. 
Hemans'  poetry  and  Miss  Catherine  Fanshaw's 
jeux  d* esprit,  Scott's  criticism  of  the  former  lady 's 
productions  deserves  perpetuation,  *'Too  much 
flower  and  too  little  fruit." 

For  many  yeara  Joanna  Baillie  has  given  nd 
literary  token  of  existence.  Her  plays  have  great 
merit ;  they  are  alternately  powerful  and  pathetic, 
but  Scott,  more  suOf  overrated  them.  Their  style 
is  smooth,  sometimes  forcible,  the  plot  constructed 
with  neatness,  but  the  catastrophe  always  apparent 
from  the  firat  scene— a  fatal  stage  fault — while  the 
dramatic  situations  are  few  and  futile.  The  fren- 
eral  notion  of  these  dramas  is  founded  upon  EUixa- 
bethan  models.  The  great  literary  points  of 
Joanna  Baillie,  however,  were  a  majestic  power 
of  simple  yet  sweeping  and  solemn  language,  and 
a  deep  but  not  luxuriant  vein  of  rich  and  softly* 
flowing  poetry. 

Joanna  Baillie  expired  on  Sunday  evening,  the 
23d  inst.  She  retained  her  faculties  till  the  last. 
By  the  poor  in  her  neighborhood  she  will  be  long 
remembered  for  her  benevolence  and  prompt  hu- 
manity whenever  she  was  called  to  evince  thoea 
qualities. 

A  oomarm  of  the  Blassaohusetts  Medical  Sooie^, 
consistinff  of  Brs.  George  Hayward,  J.  B.  S.  Jackson, 
and  0.  W.  Holmes,  propose  that  homosopathio  praeti- 
tionen  be  excluded  fVom  the  Society,  hereafter;  but 
while  th^  **  believe  that  the  homoeopathic  physicians 
are  mistiUcen  in  their  views  of  the  nature  of  disease 
and  the  mode  of  treatment,"  they  acknowledge  thai 
**  it  would ,  perhaps,  be  doing  injustice  to  homoeopathy, 
if  it  were  not  admitted  that  the  promulgation  of  its 
doctrines  had,  at  least  indirectly,  been  of  some  service 
to  the  cause  of  medical  science.  It  may  have  taught 
us  to  place  more  confidence  in  the  curative  powera  of 
nature,  and  less  in  medicinal  agents,  in  the  managt- 
ment  of  disease,  than  we  have  hitherto  done."' 
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Ffom  the  Spectator,  1  March. 
MR.   MACREADT's  farewell. 

The  week  which  terminates  to-day  has  been 
marked  by  a  **  great  fact" — ^the  farewell  benefit  of 
Mr.  Macready  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  an- 
ticipatory taking  of  places,  the  conversion  of  the 
slips  and  the  orchestra  into  a  series  of  numbered 
•eats,  all  of  which  were  ocbupied,  the  crowd  as- 
sembled in  Drury  Lane,  Great  Russell  Street,  and 
the  other  approaches,  are  all  of  them  so  many 
smaller  facts,  which  swell  up  the  <'  fact"  par  ex- 
cellence, that  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Macready  was 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  metropolitan  if  not  of 
national  importance.  If  Pope  Pio  Nono  flatters  him- 
self that  his  **  aggression"  was  on  any  one  day  so 
momentous  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  as  Mr. 
Macready's  retirement  was  on  Wednesday  last,  he 
is  egregiously  mistaken.  And  let  us  add,  that  it 
was  not  a  mere  mob,  in  the  depreciatory  sense  of 
the  word,  that  attended  to  witness  the  great  trage- 
dian's exit;  the  audience  comprised  the  picked 
men,  representatives  of  the  literary  and  artistic  in- 
tellect of  this  country.  Moreover,  the  throng  was 
DOt  drawn  together  by  the  ordinary  feeling  of 
curiosity.  Probably  there  was  not  one  person  in 
the  whole  housa  who  had  not  seen  Mr.  M!acready's 
Madbelh  over  and  over  again ;  and  there  was  no 
circumstance,  beyond  the  fact  of  his  retirement — no 
royal  visit,  or  anything  of  that  sort — to  give  a  stamp 
of  novelty  to  the  performance.  A  desire  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  our  greatest  histrionic  artist 
seemed  to  have  inspired  the  inhabitants  of  London, 
and  demonstrated  itself  with  a  force  which  old  play- 
goers regard  as  unprecedented. 

The  professional  critics  of  the  day  have  celebrated 
the  event  by  lengthened  dissertations  on  Mr.  Mao- 
ready's  peculiarities.  From  the  earliest  period 
votive  offerings  have  been  regulated  by  the  position 
of  the  devotees.  The  earliest  agriculturist  loaded 
his  altar  with  specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ; 
a  sheep  represented  the  adoration  of  the  first  shep- 
herd. So  in  modern  times  the  mere  auditor  solem- 
nizes a  theatrical  event  by  the  hand,  hat,  or  hand- 
kerchief; while  the  critic  makes  a  more  imposing 
appearance  in  the  triumphal  procession  by  his 
diaracteristic  essay.  An  evening  like  Wednesday 
last  is  just  the  occasion  for  **  fine  writing" — ^for 
weaving  a  net  of  categories  that  will  do  anything 
but  catch  the  object  in  view.  One  ingenious  gentle- 
man will  praise  the  artist  for  emancipating  the  stage 
from  a  cold,  artificial,  declamatory  style ;  as  if 
coldness  and  art  were  inseparable  terms,  and  verse 
written  as  verse  ought  not  to  be  spoken  with  mod- 
erate regard  for  metre.  Another  will  likewise  give 
his  meed  of  applause  because  the  actor  has  exhibited 
actualities  rather  than  poetic  creations ;  as  if  the 
principle  were  established,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  individual  man,  with  all  his  accidents,  is  to 
be  represented,  rather  than  the  man  ideally  elevated. 
A  third  will  prove  to  you  that  the  artist  was  no 
genius,  because  what  he  did  was  the  result  of  labor ; 
as  though  genius  were  not  in  itself  an  impulse  to 
labor,  and  true  conscientious  labor  were  not  one 
of  the  exponents  of  genius.  A  fourth  will,  per- 
ehance,  cross  the  stage-lamps,  discuss  the  actor's 
internal  motives  and  peculiarities  of  temper,  and 

But  with  a  gentleman  of  this  kind  we  have 

Dooght  to  do  excepting  to  remark  that  he  goes 
beyond  the  proper  limits  of  his  vocation. 

If  we  too  must  give  our  votive  characteristic,  we 
can  only  recapitulate  what  we  have  frequently  said 
befoiei  and  have  found  attexed  in  a  more  expansive 


form  by  many  of  our  contemporaries.  According 
to  our  view,  Sir.  Macready  was  an  intellectual  actor 
— an  artist  who  worked  from  a  conception,  at  t 
time  when  others  worked  according  to  tradition, 
without  any  fresh  impulse  from  their  own  minds ; 
and  this,  after  all,  was  his  great  merit.  His 
tendency  was  to  the  natural  rather  than  the  ideal, 
to  the  concrete  rather  than  to  the  abstract;  and 
hence,  the  more  definite  features  a  part  presented, 
the  more  complete  was  his  impersonation.  Excep- 
tions to  this  general  statement  may  indeed  be  found 
in  his  large  repertoire ;  but  still  it  is  near  enough 
to  the  truth  when  only  generalities  are  possible. 
A  peculiarity  of  utterance  and  of  gesture,  which 
cannot  be  conveyed  otherwise  than  by  imitation, 
and  which  will  be  handed  down  by  mimics  long 
afler  Mr.  Macready's  excellencies  are  inaccessible, 
should  not  be  passed  over,  as  they  were  a  most 
important  element  in  the  artist's  performance.  The 
manner  in  which  he  would  turn  this  peculiarity, 
half-mental  half-physical,  to  account,  now  in  the 
ironical  touches  by  which  he  relieved  the  graver 
passages  of  tragedy,  now  by  the  genuine  humor  of 
his  comedy,  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  artist 
making  the  best  even  of  a  drawback. 

But  high  as  is  the  position  which  Mr.  Macready 
has  occupied  for  more  than  five-and-thirty  years  in 
his  profession — being  during  the  latter  portion  of 
that  period  the  only  original  intellectual  tragedian 
on  the  stage,  for  his  younger  contemporaries  are 
disciples,  not  orginators — high  as  is  this  position, 
it  is  only  one  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  ex- 
citement of  last  Wednesday.  Ihe  exertions  of 
Mr.  Macready  in  reviving  a  taste  for  the  poetical 
drama  at  a  time  when  its  revival  seemed  hopeless ; 
his  superior  literary  acquirements ;  the  really  high 
station  he  has  occupied  in  society,  not  as  a  **  lion," 
but  as  one  of  its  worthiest  members — all  these  cir- 
cumstances must  be  taken  into  consideration,  to 
account  for  the  enthusiasm  displayed  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  the  anxiety  with  which  tickets  are  sought  for 
the  **  Macready  Dinner"  which  is  announced  to 
take  place  this  day.  A  tie  of  esteem,  binding  the 
public  to  the  artist,  has  gradually  and  without  in- 
terruption been  strengthened  during  a  lonff  series 
of  years ;  and  this  was  strongly  expressed  by  the 
demeanor  of  Mr.  Macready's  audience,  and  the 
look — we  would  almost  say  of  affection — with 
which  he  took  leave  of  them.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  his  performance  of  Macbeth  was 
unaccompanied  by  the  vulgar  patronizing  forms  of 
applause;  the  tragedy  was  respectfully  hectrd 
throughout. 

The  short  speech  which  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Macready  afler  the  tragedy,  and  in  plain  clothes,  is 
greatly  to  be  commended  for  the  modest  manner  in 
which  the  artist  set  forth  the  real  facts  of  his  posi- 
tion ;  and  we  would  add,  that  the  style  of  delivery 
was  completely  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the 
words,  which  we  give  entire. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — My  last  theatrical  part  is 
played ;  and,  in  acoordanoe  with  long-established 
usage,  I  appear  once  more  before  you.  Even  if  I  were 
without  precedent  for  the  discharge  of  this  act  of  duty, 
it  is  one  which  my  own  feelings  would  irresistibly 
urge  upon  me  ;  for,  as  I  look  bi^k  on  my  long  profes« 
sional  career,  I  see  in  it  but  one  continuous  record  of 
indulgence  and  support  extended  to  me,  cheering  me 
in  my  onward  progress,  and  upholding  me  in  most 
trying  emergencies.  I  have  therefore  been  desirous 
of  offering  yon  my  parting  acknowledgments  for  the 
partial  loudness  wiUi  which  my  humme  efforts  hsTS 
uniformly  been  received,  and  for  a  life  made  happier 
by  7  oor  &Tor.    Xhe  distanoe  of  more  than  five-Mid* 
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thirty  yean  has  not  dimmed  my  reoolleo^exi  of  the 
encouragement  which  gare  fresh  impulie  to  the  inex- 
perienced essays  of  my  youth,  and  sttmuUted  me  to 
perseverance,  when  struggling  hardly  for  eqimtity  of 
position  against  the  genius  and  talent  of  those  artists 
whose  superior  excellence  I  ungrudgingly  admitted, 
admired,  and  honored.  That  encouragement  helped 
to  place  me,  in  reepect  to  priyileges  and  emolument', 
on  a  footing  with  my  distinguished  competitors.  With 
the  growth  of  time  your  favor  seemed  to  grow  ;  and, 
und^turbed  in  my  hold  on  vour  opinion,  ^om  year  to 
Year  I  found  friends  more  closely  and  thickly  cluster- 
big  round  me.  All  I  can  advance  to  testify  how  justly 
I  have  appreciated  the  patronage  thus  liberally 
awarded  me,  is  the  devotion,  throughout  those  years, 
of  my  best  energies  to  your  service.  My  ambition  to 
establish  a  theatre,  in  regard  to  decorum  and  taste 
worthy  of  our  country,  and  to  have  in  it  the  plays  of 
our  divine  Shakspeare  fitly  illustrated,  was  frustrated 
by  those  whose  auty  it  was,  in  virtue  of  the  trust 
committed  to  them,  themselves  to  have  undertaken 
the  task.  But  some  good  seed  has  yet  been  sown  ; 
and  in  the  zeal  and  ci^itable  productions  of  certain 
of  our  present  managers,  we  have  assurance  that  the 
Corrupt  editions  and  unseemly  pres^itations  of  past 
days  will  never  be  restored,  but  that  the  purity  of 
our  great  poet's  text  will  fh)m  henceforwara  be  held 
on  our  English  stage  in  the  reference  it  should  ever 
command.  I  have  little  more  to  say.  By  some  the 
T^ation  of  an  actor  to  his  audience  is  considered  as 
slight  and  transient  I  do  not  feel  it  so.  The  repeated 
manifestation,  undw  circumstances  personally  affBot- 
ing  me,  of  your  favorable  sentiments  towards  me,  will 
live  with  me  among  my  most  grateful  memories;  and 
because  I  would  not  willingly  abate  one  jot  in  your 
esteem,  t  retire  with  the  beuef  of  yet  unfailing  powers, 
rather  than  linger  on  the  scene,  to  set  in  contrast  the 
feeble  style  of  age  with  the  more  vigorous  exertions  of 
my  better  years.  Words— at  least  such  as  I  can  com- 
mand— ^aife  ine^ctual  to  convey  my  thanks.  In  ofSt^r- 
ing  them,  you  will  believe  that  I  feel  fhr  more  than  I 
give  utterance  to.  With  sentiments  of  the  deepest 
gratitude  I  tak«  my  leave,  bidding  you,  ladies  and 
gentleman,  in  my  professional  capacity,  with  regret, 
and  most  respectfully,  a  last  fhrewelL 

The  spirit  and  vigor  with  which  Macbeth  had 
been  played  were  sufficient  to  justify  the  avowed 
conviction  of  the  actor  that  he  retired  with  **  yet 
unfailing  powers  ;*'  although  an  occasional  efibrt, 
both  on  Wednesday  and  during  the  recent  perform- 
ances at  the  Haymarket,  may  have  shown  that  those 
powers  are  not  precisely  what  they  were  years  ago. 

One  )?reat  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  demonstra- 
tion of  Wednesday  is  this,  tliat  the  artist  who  labors 
worthily  in  any  department  of  art  is  certain  of  re- 
spect, not  to  say  veneration.  There  are  persons 
who  affect  to  Iook  down  on  (he  histrionic  proression ; 
)>ut  who  that  saw  the  head  of  that  profession  honored 
with  an  ovation  which  royalty  itself  could  not  com- 
mand, would  venture  to  deny  that  a  ffreat  actor  is 
one  of  the  highest  objects  of  esteem  m  an  enlight- 
ened metropolis! 


[Prom  the  Daily  News  of  3d  March  we  copy  the  prin- 
cipal pons  of  a  long  report.] 

PUBLIC  DINNER  TO  MR.  MACREADT. 

On  Saturday,  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr. 
Macready  entertained  him  at  a  public  dinner  in 
the  Hall  of  Commerce.  Upwards  of  600  gentle- 
men assembled  to  do  honor  to  this  popular  actor  on 
his  retirement  from  the  stage,  and  amongst  them 
were  Sir.  £.  Bnlwer  Lytton,  (who  took  the  chair,) 
^ir  eioellencies  the  Fruasian  minister,  the  Chev- 


alier Bmnen,  and  the  Belgian  Minister,  M.  Van  de 
Weyer;  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  P.R.A.;  Charles 
Dickens,  Keq*;  Sir  E.  Landseer;  Lord  Dufferin; 
Captain  Sir  George  Back ;  Charles  Bab^age,  Esq. ; 
W.  M.  Thackeray,  Esq.;  Lord  W.  Graham  ;  Lord 
Ernest  Bruce;  James  Heywood,  Esq.,  M.P.; 
D.  Maclise,  Esq.,  R.A. ;  Charles  Baring,  Esq., 
R.A.;  A.  Stafford,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Sir  Alexander 
Gordon ;  K.  De  Bammeville ;  S.  Hart,  Esq.,  R. 
A. ;  M.  Macaulay,  Esq.,  Q.C. ;  D.  Roberts,  Esq., 
R.A. ;  F.  P.  Delme  Radcliffe,  F^. ;  Eliot  Wu- 
burton,  Esq. ;  W.  F.  Pollock,  Esq. ;  the  Marouis 
of  Clanricarde ;  Sir  R.  Morchison ;  Hon.  W. 
Cowper,  M.P. ;  Charles  Kemble,  Esq. ;  John 
Forster,  £>(q. ;  Lieat-Geoeral  Sir  John  Wilson ; 
C.  Stanfield,  Esq.  R.A. ;  W.  J.  Fox,  Esq.,  M. 
P.;  R.  Monckton  Milnes,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  John 
Delane,  Esq.;  C.  Leslie,  Esq.,  R.A.;  P.  H. 
Howard,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Albany  Fonblanque,  Eso, ; 
Hon.  S.  Lyttletoo ;  J.  Cattermole,  Esq. ;  Sir  K 
Ryan ;  Mr.  Serjeant  Adams ;  R.  S.  Rintoal, 
Esq. ;  D.  W.  Harvey,  Esq. ;  C.  Harries*  Esq. ; 
Saranel  Carter  Hall,  Esq.;  Major  Hall;  P.  Cun- 
ningham, Esq. ;  J.  H.  Ptrry,  Esq, ;  Charles 
Knight,  Esq. ;  G.  Bentinck,  Esq. ;  B.  Webster, 
Esq. ;  Joseph  Paxton,  Esq. ;  Mark  Lemon,  Esq, ; 
Dr.  Southey ;  B.  W.  Proctor,  Esq. ;  W.  Jeidan, 
Esq.;  S.  Phelps,  Esq.;  Captain  Torrens;  F. 
Stone,  Esq. ;  G.  Landseer,  Esq. ;  J.  Leech,  Esq. ; 
G.  Macready,  inn.,  Esq. ;  Dr.  Mackay. 

The  dinner  being  over,  and  the  usual  loyal  toasts 
having  been  duly  honored, 

The  Chairman  said — Gentlemen,  when  I  glanca 
through  this  vast  hall,  and  feel  how  weak  and  in- 
distinct is  my  voice,  I  feel  that  I  must  frankly 
throw  mj^self  on  your  indulgence,  and  entreat  your 
most  patient  and  courteous  attention,  while  I  ap- 
proach that  subject  which  unites  to-day  an  assembly 
so  remarkable  for  the  number  and  distinction  of 
those  who  compose  it.  (Hear.^  We  are  met  to 
do  honor  to  an  eminent  man,  who  retires  into  pri- 
vate life  aiVer  those  services  to  the  public  which  are 
always  most  felt  when  we  are  about  to  lose  them. 
(Loud  cheers.)  There  are  many  among  you  far 
better  calculated  than  I  am  to  speak  critically  of 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Macready  as  an  actor;  but, 
placed  as  I  am  in  this  chair,  I  feel  that  I  should 
greatly  disappoint  vou  if  I  did  not  seek  to  give 
some  utterance  to  those  sentiments  of  admiration 
of  which  yon  have  made  me  the  represeotative« 
(Applause.)  Grentlemen,  this  morning  I  read  in 
one  of  the  literary  journals  some  qualifying  re- 
marks as  to  the  degree  of  Mr.  Macready*8  genins. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  as  I  recognize  here  many 
who  are  devoted  to  literature  ai^  art,  I  will  ask 
them  if  I  am  not  ri^ht  in  this  doctrine,  that  the  true 
measure  of  the  eenius  of  an  artist  is  the  degree  of 
excellence  to  which  he  brings  the  art  that  he  culti- 
vates. (Hear,  hear.)  Try  Mr.  Macready  by  this 
test,  and  how  great  is  the  genius  that  wiU  delight 
us  no  more !  (Loud  applause.)  Its  real  grratness 
is  not  at  once  fully  reoogoiied,  for  in  admiration  of 
what  I  will  call  the  symmetry  of  art,  its  height  and 
breadth  are  oflen  forgotten.  (Cheers.)  For  we 
know  that  it  is  the  uneven  and  irregular  surface 
that  strikes  us,  and  that  the  dimensions  of  genius, 
like  those  of  a  building,  are  lost  in  the  justness  of 
its  proportions — (cheers)— and  therefore  it  is  that 
in  recalling  the  surpassing  excellence  of  our  guest 
as  an  artistical  performer,  one  is  really  at  a  lorn  to 
see  in  what  line  of  character  he  excelled  the  most 
— the  titanic  grandeur  of  Lear,  the  mental  debase- 
meat  of  Werner,  the  frank  vivaoi^  of  Heoiy  tlit 
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Fifth,  the  gloomy  tnd  timoroos  bigotry  of  King 
John,  or  that,  his  laat  personation,  of  Macbeth,  in 
which  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  conveyed  a  more 
exact  notion  of  what  Shalupeare  designed  than  I 
recollect  to  have  read  in  the  most  profound  of  the 
Oerman  critics ;  for,  I  take  it,  what  Shakspeare 
meant  to  represent  in  Macbeth  was  a  kind  of  char- 
acter most  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  belief  in 
supernatural  agency — ^a  man  who  is  actually  sub- 
servient to  all  the  impressions  which  his  restless 
imagination,  more  powerful  than  his  will,  creates 
— who  sees  daggers  in  the  air  and  ghosts  in  the 
banquet-hall — who  has  moral  weakness  and  phys- 
ical courage,  and  who,  as  our  guest  represented 
him,  alternates  perpetually  between  terror  and 
daring — a  trembler  when  oppressed  by  conscience, 
and  a  warrior  when  defied  by  his  foes.  (Cheers.) 
But  in  this,  as  in  all  that  numberless  crowd  of 
characters  which  are  too  fresh  in  your  memories 
for  me  to  enumerate,  we  donH  so  much  say  how 
well  this  was  spoken,  or  how  finely  that  was  acted, 
as  we  feel  within  ourselves  how  true  is  the  per* 
sonation  of  the  whole.  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  word 
often  applied  to  artists  and  authors,  and  I  think  al- 
ways applied  improperly,  when  we  speak  of  supe- 
rior intellect — the  word  versatility.  I  think  the 
proper  word  is  comprehensive.  (Hear,  hear.^  A 
man  of  genius  does  not  vary  and  change,  which  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  versatility,  but  he  has  a 
mind  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  embrace  all 
variety  and  changes.  If  I  seek  to  circumscribe  a 
circle  I  can  then  draw  as  many  lines  as  I  please 
straight  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference ;  but 
the  mathematical  law  is,  that  all  these  lines  must 
he  equal  one  to  the  other,  or  ii  is  not  a  circle. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  donH  say  that  our  ^est  is  ver- 
satile, but  I  say  that  he  is  comprehensive ;  and  the 
proof  that  he  is  most  comprehensive  in  his  capacity 
IS,  that  all  the  lines  he  has  created  within  the 
range  of  his  art  are  equal  one  to  the  other.  And 
that,  gentlemen,  explains  to  you  that  originality, 
which  even  his  adversaries  have  conceded  to  him. 
Every  great  actor  has  his  manner,  as  every  great 
writer  has  his  style.  But  the  originality  of  our 
guest  does  not  consist  in  his  manner  alone,  but  in 
his  singular  depth  of  thought.  He  is  not  only 
comprehensive  in  bis  essential  views  of  oratory,  in 
look,  in  gesture,  intonation,  stage  play,  but  he  has 
applied  his  study  far  deeper — he  has  sought  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  subtlest  intentions  of  the  poet,  and 
made  poetry  itself  the  golden  key  to  the  secrets  of 
the  human  heart.  (Great  applause.)  He  is  orig- 
inal because  he  has  not  sought  to  be  original,  but 
true ;  because,  in  a  word,  he  is  conscientious  in  art 
as  in  his  actions.  (Loud  cheers.)  Gentlemen, 
there  is  one  merit  in  our  guest  as  an  actor,  on 
which  I  would  indeed  be  ungrateful  if  I  were  silent. 
Many  a  great  performer  may  attain  to  high  reputa- 
tion if  he  restrain  his  talents  to  the  acting  of  Shak- 
speare and  the  great  writers  of  the  past,  but  it  is 
clear  that  in  so  doing  he  does  not  advance  an  inch 
the  literature  of  his  time.  It  has  been  the  merit  of 
our  guest  to  recognize  the  truth  that  the  actor  has 
it  in  his  power  to  assist  in  creating  the  writer. 
He  has  identified  himself  with  the  living  drama  of 
the  period,  and  by  so  doing  he  has  half  created  it. 
Who  does  not  recollect  the  rough  and  manly 
Tigor  of  Tell,  and  the  Roman  heroism  of  Virginius, 
and  the  exquisite  sweetness  and  pathos  and  dignity 
of  Ion!  (Tremendous  cheering.)  Who  does  not 
feel  that,  but  for  him,  those  great  plays  would 
ttftver  have  obtained  a  hold  upon  the  stage,  or  have 
naked  among  the  masterpieces  which  will  go  down 


to  the  latest  posterity  t  (Great  cheering.)  And 
what  oh«rm  and  grace*— not  the  author's  own— -he 
has  given  to  the  lesser  works  of  an  inferior  writer, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  (A  loud  burst  of  cheering 
from  all  parts  of  the  room.)  But,  gentlemen, 
all  this,  in  which  he  has  sought  to  rally  round  hint 
all  the  dramatic  writers  of  his  time,  all  this  brings 
me  at  once  from  the  merits  of  the  actor  to  those  of 
the  manager.  I  recall  that  brief  but  glorious  time 
when  the  drama  of  England  appeared  suddenly  to 
revive,  and  promise  that  the  future  would  be  worthy 
of  the  past — (cheers) — when,  by  the  union  of  all 
the  kindred  arts,  and  the  exercise  of  taste  at  once 
gorgeous  and  severe,  we  saw  the  thoughts  of  Shak- 
speare properly  embodied  on  the  stage,  the  oma^ 
moot  being  ever  subordinate  to  the  work.  Just 
remember  the  manner  in  which  the  supernatural 
agency  of  the  weird  sisters  was  made  appear  to  the 
eye— or  how  the  magic  isle  of  Prospero  rose  in  its 
mysterious  solitude — or  how  the  knightly  character 
of  Henry  of  Agincourt  received  its  true  interprets* 
tion  from  the  pomp  of  the  feudal  age,  and  you  will 
own  that  you  could  not  strip  the  stage  of  those 
scenic  efifects  without  stripping  Shakspeare  of  half 
the  depth  and  richness  of  his  descriptions.  (Great 
cheering.)  But  that  was  only  half  the  merit  of  his 
management ;  he  purified  the  audience,  so  that,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
a  father  might  have  taken  his  daughter  to  the  pub* 
lie  theatre  with  as  much  safety  and  as  little  fear  of 
any  shock  to  decorum  as  if  he  had  taken  her  to  the 
house  of  a  friend — (cheers) — and  for  this  reason, 
the  late  lamented  Bishop  of  Norwich  made  it  a 
point  to  form  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Macready,  that  he  might  thank  him  as  a  prelate  of 
the  church  for  the  good  he  hi^l  done  to  society. 
(Hear.)  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  recall  the  past  with-* 
out  a  sharp  pang  of  indignant  regret ;  for  if  Mr. 
Macready 's  management  had  lasted  some  ten  or 
twelve  years,  we  should  have  established  a  per- 
manent school  for  actors,  and  a  fresh  and  enduring 
field  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  we  might,  while  we 
educated  the  audience  up  to  it,  fisel  that  dramatto 
performances  of  the  hiffhest  point  of  excellence  had 
become  an  intellectual  want,  which  could  not  be 
dispensed  with  any  more  than  we  can  now  dispense 
with  the  newspaper  or  the  book-room---(grest 
cheering) -^and  all  this  has  been  checked  and  pat 
back  for  an  age,  not  because  the  public  would  not 
support  the  experiment — for  he  says  that  his  houses 
were  filled  to  overflowing — ^but  because  of  the  enor* 
mous  amount  of  the  exactipn  on.  the  part  of  the  pro* 
prietors  of  the  theatre,  which,  even  in  the  most 
prosperous  seasons,  made  the  exact  diflerence  be* 
tween  profit  and  loss.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not  the 
place  now  to  spe^k  of  remedies — remedies  there 
are,  but  they  are  for  legislation  to  effect.  That 
view  of  the  subject  involves  considerations  with  n* 
gard  to  those  patents  secured  to  certain  houses  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  this  metropolis  the 
legitimate  drama,  and  which  I  fear  have  proved 
hostile  to  it.  But  these  recolleotions  belong  to  the 
past — the  actor,  the  manager,  are  no  more.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Whom  have  we  with  us  to-dayl  Some* 
thing  grander  than  actor  or  manager.  To-dav  we 
have  with  us  iJte  man,  (Tremendous  cheermg.) 
Gentlemen,  to  speak  of  those  virtues  which  adorn  a 
home,  and  are  only  known  in  secret,  has  always 
appeared  to  be  out  of  place  on  public  occasions ; 
but  there  are  some  virtues  which  cannot  be  called 
private — which  accompany  men  everywhere— 
which  form  an  essential  part  of  their  character, 
and  of  such  it  becomes  as  to  speak,  for  it  is  to  sook 
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we  are  met  to  do  honor ;  I  mean  integrity,  devotion 
to  pare  ends,  and  high  ambition,  mental  independ- 
ence, and  honor  that  never  knew  a  stain.  (Ap- 
plause.) Why  should  we  disguise  from  onrselves 
that  there  are  ^reat  prejudices  to  the  profession  of 
an  actor?  Who  does  not  know  that  our  noble 
guest  has  lived  down  everv  one  of  such  prejudices 
— not  by  falling  into  the  old  weaknesses  of  the  actor, 
and  for  which  Garrick  could  not  escape  the  sar- 
casms of  Johnson — I  mean  hunting  after  the  society 
and  patronage  of  the  great.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
great  have  sought  in  him  the  accomplished  gentle- 
man ;  but  he  never  stooped  the  proud  front  of  an 
Englishman  to  court  any  patronage  meaner  than 
that  of  the  public,  or  sne  for  the  smite  with  which 
fashion  humiliates  the  genius  it  condescends  to 
flatter.  (Immense  cheering.)  And  therefore  it  is 
that  he  has  so  lif\ed  up  that  profession  to  which 
he  belongs  into  its  proper  rank  among  the  higher 
arts ;  and  hence  it  is,  in  glancing  over  the  list  of 
stewards,  we  find  that  every  element  of  that  aris- 
tocracy on  which  he  never  fawned,  unites  to  render 
him  this  tribute  of  respect.  (Cheers.)  The  min- 
isters of  foreign  nations — names  amongst  the  no- 
blest peers  of  England — veterans  of  that  profession 
of  whose  honor  he  was  the  life-spring — the  chiefs 
of  literature,  and  science,  and  art,  ministers  of  the 
church,  sensible  of  the  benefits  he  has  bestowed 
upon  society  in  banishing  from  the  stacre  what  had 
drawn  upon  it  the  censures  of  the  pulpit — all  are 
here — all  unite  to  enforce  the  truth — the  great 
truth — which  he  leaves  to  those  who  come  after 
him,  that  iQt  a  man  but  honor  his  calling,  and  his 
calling  will  soon  be  an  honor  to  the  man.  (Great 
applause.)  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  better  sum  up  all 
I  have  to  say  than  in  the  words  which  the  Roman 
orator  applied  to  the  actor  of  his  day,  and  I  ask 
you  if  I  may  not  say  to  him,  aa  Cicero  said  of  Ros- 
cius — *'  He  is  a  man  who  unites  yet  more  of 
virtues  than  of  talents,  yet  more  of  truth  than  of 
art,  and  who,  having  dignified  the  scene  by  the  va- 
rious portraitures  of  human  life,  dignifies  yet  more 
this  assembly  by  example  of  his  own."  (Cheers.) 
The  toast  I  am  about  to  propose  to  you  is  connected 
with  many  sad  associations,  but  not  to-day.  (Hear.) 
Later  and  long  will  we  cherish  whatever  may  sad- 
den the  mingled  feelings  that  accompany  this  fare- 
well— (hear) — later,  when  night  after  night  we 
miss  from  the  playbills  the  old  familiar  name,  and 
feel  that  one,  the  source  of  elevated  delight,  is  lost 
to  us  forever.  (Great  applause.)  To-day  let  us 
only  rejoice  that  he  who  is  so  precious  and  dear  is 
no  worn-out  veteran  retiring  to  the  rest  he  can  no 
longer  enjoy — that  he  leaves  in  the  prime  of  his 
powers  with  many  years  to  come  in  the  course  of 
nature  of  that  dignified  leisure  for  which  every 
public  man  must  have  sighed  in  the  midst  of  his 
triumphs — (cheers)  ; — and  although  I  cannot  say 
that  the  period  of  his  life  has  fallen  into  **  the  sere, 
the  yellow  leaf,"  1  can  say  that  prematurely  he  has 
obtained  that  which  should  accompany  old  age — 
**  love,  honor,  and  obedience — troops  of  friends  ;" 
and,  therefore,  withdrawing  for  this  night  all  selfish 
regrets — not  thinking  of  the  darkness  which  is  to 
follow,  but  of  the  brightness  of  the  sun  that  is  to 
set,  I  call  upon  you,  with  full  glasses  and  full 
hearts,  to  drink,  **  Health,  happiness,  and  long  life 
to  William  Macready." 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
applause,  the  cheering  being  several  times  re- 
newed. 

Mr.  Macready,  who  was  received  with  a  loud 
burst  of  applause  from  the  company,  said :  I  rise  to 


thank  you,  I  should  say  to  attempt  to  thank  you, 
for  I  feel  the  task  is  far  beyond  my  powers.  What 
can  I  say  in  reply  to  all  that  the  friendly  feelings  of 
my  friends  have  dictated  ?  I  have  not  the  skill  to 
arrange  and  dress  in  attractive  language  the  thoughts 
that  press  upon  me,  and  my  incompetence  may, 
perhaps,  appear  like  a  want  of  sensibility  to  your 
kindness,  for  we  are  taught  to  believe,  that  **  out 
of  the  heart's  fulness  the  mouth  speaketh."  .  But 
my  difficulty,  let  me  assure  you,  is  a  contradiction 
to  the  assertion.  I  have  to  thank  my  friend,  your 
distinguished  chairman,  for  proposing  my  health  to 
yon,  and  for  the  eloquence,  and,  may  I  not  add,  the 
brilliant  fancy,  with  which  he  has  enriched  and 
graced  his  subject.  But  tliat  we  might  readily  er- 
pect  from  him,  who  in  the  wide  discursive  range 
of  his  genius  touches  nothing  that  he  does  not 
adorn.  (Applause.)  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the 
cordiality,  and,  if  I  may  without  presumption  say 
so,  the  enthusiasm,  with  which  the  compliment  has 
been  received,  and  for  the  honor,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  you  have  conferred  on  me  by  making 
me  your  guest  to-day.  (Loud  cheers.)  Never  be- 
fore have  I  been  so  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  my 
deficiencies  as  at  this  moment,  when  looking  on 
this  assemblage  of  sympathizing  friends  crowded 
here  to  ofier  the  spontaneous  testimony  of  their 
regard.  (Great  cheering.)  I  observe  among  you 
many  who  for  years  have  been  the  encouraging 
companions  of  my  course,  and  there  are  present, 
too,  those  who  have  cheered  my  very  latest  eflbrts. 
(Hear.)  To  all  who  have  united  in  the  crowning 
tribute  so  far  beyond  my  merits  or  expectations— 
to  my  old  friends — the  friends  of  many  years,  who 
welcomed  me  with  hopeful  greeting  in  the  morning 
of  my  professional  life,  and  the  younger  ones,  who 
now  gather  around  to  shed  more  brightness  on  my 
setting,  I  wish  to  pour  forth  the  abundant  expres- 
sions of  my  gratitude.  (Great  applause.)  You 
are  not,  I  think,  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  my 
obligations  to  you.  Independently  of  the  substan- 
tial benefit  due  to  a  liberal  appreciation  of  my  ex- 
ertions, my  very  position  in  society  was  determined 
by  the  stamp  which  your  approbation  has  set  to  my 
humble  merits — (hear,  hear) — let  me  unhesitating- 
ly affirm  that  without  undervaluing  the  accidents 
of  birth  or  titular  distinction,  I  would  not  exchange 
the  grateful  pride  which  your  good  opinion  has 
given  me  the  right  to  cherish,  for  any  favor  or  ad- 
vantage that  the  most  privileged  in  station  could 
receive.  (Enthusiastic  applause.)  GenUemeo,  I 
am  really  too  much  oppressed,  too  much  OTeroome, 
to  attempt  to  detain  you  long;  but  with  the  re- 
flection, and  under  the  conviction  that  your  drama, 
the  noblest  in  the  world,  can  never  lose  its  place 
from  the  stage  while  the  English  language  lasu,  I 
would  venture  to  express  one  parting  hope  that  the 
rising  actors  may  keep  the  loftiest  Took,  may  hold 
the  most  elevated  views  of  the  duties  of  their  call- 
ing. (Much  cheering.)  I  would  hope  that  they 
may  arrive  to  elevate  iheir  art,  and  with  it  raise 
themselves  above  the  level  of  the  player's  easy  life 
to  public  regard  and  distinction  by  a  faithful  min- 
istry to  the  genius  of  our  incomparable  Shakspeare. 
(Applause.)  To  efi^ect  this  creditable  purpose  they 
must  brinff  resolute  energy  and  unfaltering  labor  to 
their  work— they  must  be  content  •»  to  spurn  de- 
lights and  live  laborious  days."  Remember,  what- 
ever is  excellent  in  art  must  spring  from  labor  and 
endurance.     (Renewed  applause.) 

Deep  the  oak  mutt  sink  in  stobbora  earth  its  roots 

obtcure, 
That  hopes  to  lift  its  branches  to  t^sky. 
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This,  gentlemen,  I  can  assare  yon,  was  the  doc- 
trine of  our  Siddons  and  of  the  great  Talma,  and 
this  is  the  faith  I  have  ever  held  as  one  of  their 
hnmblest  disciples.  (Cheers.)  To  my  direction 
of  the  two  patent  theatres  on  which  my  friend  has 
so  kindly  dilated  I  wish  to  say  but  little.  The 
preambles  of  their  patents  recite,  as  a  condition  of 
their  grants,  that  the  theatre  should  be  for  the  pro- 
motion of  virtue  and  instruction  to  the  human  race. 
I  think  these  are  the  words.  I  can  only  say  it  was 
my  determination  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  obey 
that  injunction,  and,  believing  in  the  principle  that 
property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  I  con- 
ceived that  the  proprietors  should  have -cooperated 
with  me.  They  thought  otherwise,  and  I  was  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  relinquish,  on  disadvan- 
tageous terms,  my  half-achieved  enterprise.  Others 
will  uke  up  the  uncompleted  work,  and  if  inquiry 
was  set  on  foot  for  one  best  qualified  to  undertake 
the  task,  I  should  seek  him  in  a  theatre  which  by 
eight  years*  labor  he  has,  from  the  most  degraded 
condition,  raised  high  in  public  estimation,  not  only 
as  regards  the  intelligence  and  respectability  of  his 
audience,  but  in  the  learned  and  tasteful  spirit  of 
his  productions.  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  I  shall 
not  detain  you  longer.  All  that  I  could  desire,  and 
far  more  than  1  ever  could  expect,  you  have,  in  the 
honor  you  have  done  me  this  day,  conferred  upon 
me.  It  will  be  a  memory  that  must  remain  as  an 
actual  possebaion  to  me  and  mine,  which  nothing 
in  life  can  take  from  us.  The  repetition  of  thanks 
adds  little  to  their  force,  and  therefore,  deeply  as  I 
am  already  obliged  to  you,  I  must  draw  still  fur- 
ther on  your  indulgence.  (Hear,  hear.)  You 
have  had  faith  in  my  zeal  for  your  service,  you  will 
I  am  sure  continue  that  faith  in  my  gratitude  for 
the  value  you  have  set  upon  it.  With  a  heart 
more  full  than  the  glass  I  hold,  I  return  you  my 
grateful  thanks,  and  have  the  honor  of  drinking 
health  to  you  all. 

Mr.  Macready,  who  was  several  times  evidently 
much  affected  in  the  course  of  his  address,  resumed 
his  seat  amidst  general  demonstrations  of  applause. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  who  was  received  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  applause,  rose  to  propose  the 
next  toast.  He  said — Gentlemen,  afler  all  you  have 
already  heard,  and  have  so  rapturously  received,  I 
assure  you  that  not  even  the  warmth  of  your  kind 
welcome  would  embolden  me  to  hope  to  interest 
yon,  if  I  had  not  full  confidence  in  the  subject  I 
have  to  oflTer  to  your  notice.  (Hear,  hear.)  But 
my  reliance  on  the  strength  of  this  appeal  to  you 
is  so  strong  that  I  am  rather  encouraged  than 
daunted  by  the  brightness  of  the  track  on  which  I 
have  to  throw  my  little  shadow.  (^*  Hear,'*  and 
laughter.)  Gentlemen,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there 
are  three  great  requisites  essential  to  the  perfect 
realization  of  a  scene  so  unusual  and  so  splendid  as 
that  in  which  we  are  now  assembled.  The  first, 
and  I  must  say  very  diflficult  requisite,  is  a  man 
possessing  the  stronghold  in  the  general  remem- 
brance, the  indisputable  claim  on  the  general  regard 
and  esteem,  which  is  possessed  by  my  dear  and  much 
yalued  friend,  our  guest.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  sec- 
ond requisite  is  the  presence  of  a  body  of  entertain- 
ers— a  great  multitude  of  hosts  so  cheerful  and 
good-humored — under,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some 
personal  inconvenience — (**  No,  no.") — so  warm- 
hearted and  so  nobly  in  earnest,  as  those  whom  I 
have  the  privilege  of  addressing.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  third,  and  certainly  not  the  least  of  these 
requisites,  b  a  president  who,  less  by  his  social 
position,  which  he  may  claim  by  inheritance,  or  by 


fortune,  which  may  haye  been  adventitiously  won^ 
and  may  be  again  accidentally  lost,  than  by  his 
comprehensive  genius,  shall  fitly  represent  the  best 
heart  of  him  to  whom  honor  is  done,  and  the  best 
heart  of  those  who  unite  in  the  doing  of  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Such  a  president  I  think  we  have  found  in 
our  chairman  of  to-night — (loud  cheers) — and  I 
need  scarcely  add  that  our  chairman's  health  is  the 
toast  I  have  to  propose  to  you.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Many  of  those  who  now  hear  me  were  present,  I 
dare  say,  at  that  memorable  scene  of  Wednesday 
night  last.  (Loud  cheers.)  When  I  looked  round 
on  the  vast  assemblage,  and  observed  the  huge  pit 
hushed  into  stillness  on  the  rising  of  the  curtam, 
and  that  mighty  surging  gallery,  where  men  in 
their  shirt-sleeves  had  been  striking  out  their  arms 
like  strong  swimmers — when  I  saw  that  boisterous 
human  flood  become  still  water  in  a  moment,  and 
remain  so  from  the  opening  to  the  end  of  the  play, 
it  suggested  to  me  something  besides  the  trust- 
worthiness of  an  English  crowd,  and  the  delusion 
under  which  those  labor  who  are  apt  to  disparage 
and  malign  it ;  it  suggested  to  me  that  in  meeting 
here  to-night  we  undertook  to  represent  something 
of  the  all-pervading  feeling  of  that  crowd  through 
all  its  intermediate  degrees— from  the  full-dressed 
lady  with  her  diamonds  sparkling  upon  her  breast 
in  the  proscenium-box,  to  the  half-undressed  gen- 
tleman— (laughter) — who  bides  his  time  to  take 
some  refreshment  m  the  back  row  of  the  gallery. 
(Laughter.)  And  I  consider,  gentlemen,  that  no 
one  who  could  possibly  be  placed  in  this  chair 
could  so  well  head  that  comprehensive  representa- 
tion, and  could  so  well  give  the  crowning  grace  to 
our  festivities,  as  one  whose  comprehensive  genius 
has  in  his  various  works  embraced  them  all,  and 
who  has,  in  his  dramatic  genius,  enchanted  and 
enthralled  them  all  at  once.  (Loud  cheers.)  Gen- 
tlemen, it  is  not  for  me  here  to  recall,  after  what 
you  have  heard  this  night,  and  what  I  have  seen 
and  known  in  the  bygone  times  of  Mr.  Macready's 
management,  of  the  strong  friendship  of  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  for  him,  of  the  association  of  his  pen  with 
his  earliest  successes,  or  of  Mr.  Macready's  zealous 
and  untiring  services ;  but  it  may  be  permitted  me 
to  say  what,  in  any  public  mention  of  him,  I  can 
never  repress,  that  in  the  path  we  both  tread  I  have 
uniformly  found  him  from  the  first  the  most  gener- 
ous of  men — quick  to  encourage,  slow  to  disparage 
— (cheers) — ever  anxious  to  assert  the  order  of 
which  he  is  so  great  an  ornament;  never  conde- 
scending to  shufile  it  off,  and  leave  it  outside  state 
rooms,  as  a  Mussulman  might  leave  his  slippers 
outside  a  mosque.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  There 
is  a  popular  prejudice,  a  kind  of  superstition,  to  the 
effect  that  authors  are  not  a  particularly  united 
body ;  that  they  are  not  invariably  and  insepara- 
bly attached  to  each  other.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
I  am  afraid  I  must  concede  half  a  grain  or  so  of 
truth  to  that  superstition  ;  but  this  I  know,  that 
there  can  hardly  be^that  there  hardly  can  have 
been — among  the  followers  of  literature,  a  man  of 
more  high  standing,  or  further  above  these  little 
grudging  jealousies,  which  do  sometimes  disparage 
its  brightness,  than  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 
(Cheers.)  And  I  have  the  strongest  reason  just  at 
present  to  bear  my  testimony  to  his  great  considera- 
tion for  those  evils  which  are  sometimes  unfortu- 
nately attendant  upon  i7,  though  not  on  him, 
(Hear,  hear.)  For,  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
gentlemen  now  present,  I  have  just  embarked  m  a 
design  with  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer,  to  smooth  the 
rugged  way  of  young  laborers,  both  in  literature 
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and  the  line  arts,  and  to  soften  by  no  eleemosynary 
means  the  declining  ^ears  of  meritorious  age. 
(Loud  cheers.)  And  if  that  project  prosoer  as  I 
hope  it  will,  and  as  I  know  it  ought,  it  will  be  one 
day  an  honor  to  England  where  there  is  now  a 
reproach— (hear)  ; — originating  in  his  sympathies 
being  brought  into  operation  by  his  activity,  and 
endowed  from  its  very  cradle  by  his  generosity. 
There  are  many  among  you  who  will  have  each  his 
own  favorite  reason  for  drinking  our  chairman's 
health,  resting  his  claim  probably  upon  some  one  of 
his  diversified  successes.  According*  to  the  nature 
of  your  reading  some  of  you  will  connect  him  with 
prose,  others  will  connect  him  with  poetry ;  one 
will  connect  him  with  comedy,  and  another  with 
the  romantic  passions  of  the  stage ;  and  his  asser- 
tion of  worthy  ambition  and  earnest  struggle  against 
those  twin  jailers  of  the  human  heart,  low  birth  and 
iron  fortune.  (Cheers.)  Again,  another's  taste 
will  lead  him  to  the  contemplation  of  Rienzi  and 
the  streets  of  Rome ;  another's,  to  the  rebuilt  and 
repeopled  streets  of  Pompeii ;  another's  to  the 
V>uchmg  history  of  the  fire-side,  where  the  Caxtort 
family  learned  how  to  discipline  their  natures  and 
tame  their  wild  hopes  down.  (Loud  cheers.)  But 
however  various  their  feelings  and  reasons  may  be, 
I  am  sure  that,  with  one  accord,  each  will  help  the 
other,  and  all  will  swell  the  greeting,  with  which 
I  shall  now  propose  to  you,  **  The  Health  of  our 
Chairman,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton."  (Loud 
and  long-continued  cheering.) 

Mr.  John  Forster  said  that  he  had  been  so  far 
anticipated  by  the  chairman's  address  in  proposing 
the  health  of  their  distinguished  guest,  that  he  had 
little  to  add  in  proposing  that  they  should  now  do 
honor  to  dramatic  literature  by  drinking  the  health 
of  its  representatives  present.  It  was  to  the  honor 
of  Mr.  Macready  that  his  name  was  allied  equally 
with  past  and  present  dramatic  literature.  He  had 
given  to  Byron  that  place  on  the  stage  which  he 
passionately  coveted,  but  did  not  live  to  see 
achieved,  and  had  connected  his  (Mr.  Macready 's) 
name  with  those  master-pieces  of  eomedy  and 
tragedy  of  which,  though  it  did  not,  perhaps, 
become  the  chairman  to  speak,  it  well  became 
them  to  remember.  (Hear,  hear.)  Nor  did  he  see 
any  reason  why,  because  the  hon.  baronet  was 
sitting  in  the  chair,  that  he  (Mr.  Forster)  should 
scruple  to  assert,  what  every  one  present  knew, 
who  witnessed  the  noble  series  of  farewell  per- 
formances so  lately  brought  to  a  conclusion,  that  a 
great  character  of  the  chairman's  own  creation,  in 
those  performances,  stood  out  prominently,  and 
never  failed,  when  announced,  to  fill  the  theatre  to 
excess— he  need  not  say  that  he  alluded  to  "  Riche- 
lieu,'* a  play  of  which  it  might  be  predicted  safely 
that  it  would  keep  permanent  possession  of  the 
British  stage— and  it  would  be  the  glory  of  future 
generations  of  actors  to  have  the  tradition  of  the 
way  in  which  the  great  Macready  played  it.  An- 
other play  with  which  those  great  performances 
were  associated — a  play  which  was  sure  to  be 
unfailingly  prominent,  and  prove  inseparable  from 
the  English  stage — was  the  true  and  beautiful 
tragedy  of  **  Virginius,"  in  which  Mr.  Knowles, 
with  unerring  dramatic  instinct,  had  placed  beneath 
the  armor  of  the  old  Roman  warrior  a  heart  throb- 
bing with  those  pure  affections  which  lived  at  the 
domestic  hearth  m  every  country.  A  wide  range 
of  other  dramatic  achievements,  not  less  delightnil 
or  less  talented,  crowded  on  his  mind  as  he  thought 
of  the  author  of  **  Virginius ;"  but  with  this  indi- 
rect mention  he  must  leave  an  author  who  would 


have  as  good  a  right  to  live  in  future  times  as  jour 
Beaumonts  and  Masaingera  had  to  live  in  our  own. 
(Loud  cheers.)  He  had  still  to  mention  several 
names  of  authors  associated  with  Mr.  Macready's 
performances,  and  prominent  amongst  them  was  a 
distinguished  man,  high  in  his  country's  service, 
who,  he  regretted,  was  prevented  by  his  official 
duties  from  being  present  that  day — Mr.  Justice 
Talfourd,  the  talented  author  of  the  beautiful 
tragedy  of  **  Ion,"  whose  triumphant  success  ou|- 
rooting  professional  prejudice  had  enabled  poets  to 
look  law  in  the  face  without  blushing.  (Loud 
laughter.)  He  saw  present  others  eminent  in 
dramatic  literature — Mr.  Proctor,  better  and  more 
dearly  known  to  us  as  Barry  Cornwall,  whose 
dramatic  scenes  declared  him  early  of  the  genius 
of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  whose  '*  Mirandolo" 
was  amongst  the  earliest  of  Mr.  Macready's  tri- 
umphs— the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  well  known  to  them 
by  his  delightful  play  of  the  "  King  of  the  Com- 
mons." (Hear,  hear.)  He  felt  that  he  had  tres- 
passed too  long,  or  he<might  mention  the  names- 
all  associated  with  Mr.Macready— of  Richard  Shell, 
Banim,  MissMitford,  Taylor,  the  author  of  **  Philip 
Van  Artevelde,"  nor  would  he  have  been  content- 
ed, if  time  permitted,  with  alluding  to  those  whose 
works  were  connected  with  Mr.  Macready's  career, 
for  every  dramatic  writer  is  profited  by  that  career ; 
least  of  all,  should  he  have  been  disposed  to  exclude 
the  mention  of  one  he  regretted  was  not  present,  a 
man  of  wit  and  genius — Douglas  Jerrold.  He 
might  also  remember  the  name  of  Bell,  the  author 
of  many  clever  and  characteristic  comedies ;  but  he 
remembered  he  had  another  duty  to  discharge 
before  he  sat  down — he  had  been  trusted  with  a 
few  lines  of  poetry  by  his  friend,  the  poet  laureate, 
Alfred  Tennyson,  addressed  to  their  distinguished 
guest. 

Fiarewell,  Macreody.  since  to>night  we  part ; 

Full-handed  thunciere  often  have  confest 

Thy  power  well-used  to  move  the  public  breast. 
We  toank  thee  with  one  voice,  and  from  the  heart. 
Farewell,  Macready  ;  since  this  niabi  we  pert. 

€ro,  take  thine  honors  home  :  rank  with  ibe  best, 

Garrick,  and  statelier  Kembfe,  and  the  rest. 
Who  made  a  nation  purer  thro'  their  art. 
Thine  is  it,  that  our  Drama  did  not  die, 

Nor  flicker  down  to  brainless  Paniomime. 

And  those  gilt  gauds  men-children  swarm  to  see. 
Farewell,  Macreiuiy  ;  moral,  grave,  sublime, 
Our  Shakspeare's  bland  and  universal  eye 

Dwells  pleased,  thro'  twice  a  hundred  yeais  on  tbes. 

The  Chairman — We  are  graced  this  evening 
with  the  presenpe  of  the  representative  of  a  country 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  proibundest  ana- 
lytical criticism  of  Shakspeare — ^a  gentleman  who 
is  well  known  for  his  accomplishments  ;  he  meant 
the  Prussian  Minister,  Chevalier  Bunsen.  I  beg  to 
propose  **  The  German  exponents  of  Shakspeare," 
in  connection  with  this  distinguished  gentleman. 
The  toast  having  been  warmly  responded  to. 
Chevalier  Bunsen^  who  was  received  with  loud 
cheering,  responded  to  the  toast  in  the  following 
words: — Much  as  I  must  wish  that  there  was 
present  on  this  occasion  one  of  the  surviving  heroes 
of  our  literature  to  whom  Germany  owes  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  which  has  been  done  to  her 
dramatic  writers  and  critics,  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  I  am  proud  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  on 
such  an  occurrence  the  feeble  but  sincere  interpre- 
ter of  our  national  feelings.  Sir,  that  honor  it 
great  and  precious,  coming  as  it  does  from  such  a 
man,  addressing  such  an  assembly,  on  such  an 
occasion.    GenUemen,  the  modern  literature  of 
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€torttsi]r  WB8  mrtored  by  tlie  Eaglkii  aoie,  sad 
the  geniM  of  William  Shakspeare  watched  erer 
her  cradle.  He  is  not  a  true  Germaa  who  does  aet 
rratefully  acknowledge  that  faet.  (Cheers.) 
When  after  one  oentory  of  bloodj  internal  waie, 
and  another  of  bennmbment,  about  eighty  yeses 
ago,  the  national  spirit  of  Grennany  had  eathered 
strength  to  look  aronnd,  he  iband  himself  in  the 
fetters  of  the  roost  oonTentionsl  poetry,  and  taste, 
wfateh  erer  has  weighed  upon  poor  homsnity  since 
the  days  of  China  and  Bysanee ;  orstorial  prose  in 
rhyme,  rhetoric  reserred  up  to  poetry,  civilised 
Bsivanism  mistaken  for  the  rhythm  of  organic  life. 
It  was  under  such  circnmstances  that  the  irst  of 
oar  intellectual  giants,  Lessing,  arose,  and  in  pars 
elassical  German  proved  that  our  models  must  be 
looked  for  somewhere  else,  and  particularly  in  the 
dramatic  art.  Lessing  pointed  to  two  greet  oon- 
stellations — ^the  Athenian  theatre,  and  William 
Shakspeare.  He  did  more;  he  united  with  a  great 
and  genial  actor,  Schroder,  at  Hamburg,  lo  give 
Germany  a  national  theatre  fiMhioned  uter  those 
models.  When  one  decade  later  the  immortal 
author  of  our  greatest  national  drama,  of  '*  Faust," 
when  the  bright  star  of  Goethe  rose  on  the  horizon, 
his  dramatic  creed  war  the  same  ;  .^Bschylus  and 
dopboeles,  snd  William  Shakspesre  forever ! 
(Cheers.)  Again,  when  a  few  decides  Ister,  to- 
wsrds  the  beffinoiog  of  this  century,  that  noble  pair 
of  brothers— Frederic  and  William  Schleffel--^- 
gan  to  apply  the  united  force  of  ffenius,  philosophy, 
and  poetry  to  the  creation  of  a  comprehensive 
system  of  poetical  and  artistic  criticism,  considering 
all  real  and  lasting  productions  of  art,  not  as  an 
accidental  kaleidoscopic  variety  of  forms,  but  as  a 
link  in  the  chain  ot  the  development  of  mind; 
and  when  their  common  friend,  Ludwig  Tick, 
opened  his  delightful,  both creSUve  and  critical,  vein 
for  the  same  object,  who  was  the  hero,  in  whose 
Bsme  and  to  whose  honor  they  broke  down  the 
idols  of  conventional  poetry,  and  condemned  to 
eternal  oblivion  all  sham  and  unreality !  Who  was 
the  hero  who  inspired  both  Groethe  and  Schiller, 
and  the  followers  of  the  romantic  school,  but  Wil- 
liam Shakspeare  and  his  theatre!  This  name  of 
Shakspesre,  then,  was  not  the  fashion  of  an  age,  it 
was  not  the  hue  and  cry  of  a  school  of  metaphysic 
philosophers,  or  the  whim  of  critical  poets.  No, 
sir,  it  wss  no  more  or  less  than  the  adequate 
expression  of  the  deepest  nstional  feeling  ;  it  was 
the  organ  and  echo  of  the  universal  voice  of  love 
and  admiration,  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind, 
in  its  native  abode,  reverently  hailed  the  great- 
minded  genius  of  Englsod  as  the  poetical  hero  of 
the  Germanic  race.  (Cheers.)  It  is  sbove  all  this 
instinctive  love  and  admiration  which  has  made 
Shakspeare  the  most  popular  name,  and  his  dramas 
the  most  universally  read  poetical  works  among 
forty  millions  of  Germans.  The  distinguished 
editor  of  Shakspeare,  who  in  our  age  has  given  to 
£ngland  and  to  the  world  the  genuine  text  of  that 
author,  and  carried  out  the  right  principles  of  its 
interpretation,  says  somewhere  most  truly,  ^*  the 
foundation  of  a  right  understsnding  of  Shakspeare 
is  love" — ^reverent  love,  of  coarse,  as  s^srr  true 
Uwe  is.  Well,  I  think  we  Germsns  do  love  Shaks- 
peare, and  we  love  him  reverently.  We  do  not 
love  him  for  this  or  for  that,  but  we  love  him  best 
for  being  whst  he  is.  We  do  net  admire  him  for 
a  happy  simile  here,  or  s  striking  observation  there, 
none  of  which,  beautiful  as  they  may  be  as  part 
of  a  whole,  could  make  him,  as  we  think,  a  poet, 
mash  less  the  king  of  all  dramatic  writers  of  the 
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We  leve  shove  sU  his  gnmd 
ooaceptions,  and  the  truthful  manner  in  which  ha 
does  jostiee  to  them.  We  see  in  every  piece  of  his 
SB  artist  reproduedon  of  those  eternal  laws  whi^ 
in  spile  of  many  apparent  contradictions,  snd 
throogh  all  anugonistic  foroes,  regulate  always  m, 
the  end  the  national,  and  very  often  the  individual^ 
destinies  of  mankind.  To  represent  them  in  actkm 
is  the  divine  privilege  of  the  dramatic  genius^ 
This  being  our  conception  of  Shakspesre,  uid  this 
the  relation  his  immortsl  works  besr  to  our  present 
national  literature,  yoa  will  think  me  sincere  in 
ssying — what  you  praise  us  for,  ia  nothing  but  tha^ 
deep  scknowledgment  of  our  eternal  obligations  ta 
you  and  the  world's  grestest  drsmstist,  the  voioa 
of  our  gratefol  and  reverent  love  to  our  ssviog  and 
inspiring  hero.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  been 
so  prolix  on  this  point.  But  sll  I  have  said  beaia 
even  directly  upon  the  occasion  of  our  festive  mae^> 
ing  on  this  day.  For,  sir,  I  confess  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understsnd  how  one  can  love  Shak»> 
peare*s  plays,  without  feeling  the  most  live^ 
tntersst  for  the  national  theatre,  on  which  his 
dramas  are  to  be  represented,  snd  the  highest 
regard  for  the  great  actor.  (Cheers.)  The  great 
aetor  is  infinitely  more  necessary  to  reproduce  tha 
aothor's  idea  of  a  play,  than  a  good  musical  director 
is  required  for  the  understanding  of  a  great  musical 
composition.  You  can  set  tunes  and  harmonies  to 
notes,  but  not  words  and  sentences  to  dedaroatioa. 
And  what  can  you  prescribe  for  action !  The  great 
actor  is  the  real  hypopheia  of  the  prophet,  the  best 
interpreter  of  his  meaning,  and  nothing  less  thsa 
his  whole  person — his  body,  mind,  and  soul — sn 
required  for  performing  that  great  task.  In  tha 
sge  in  which  we  live  it  is  not  the  question  whether 
we  sre  to  have  a  national  theatre  or  not.  Tha 
question  only  is  whether  the  theatre  is  to  ha 
conducted  by  libretto  makers  and  mechanical  or 
mercantile  managers,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  regu- 
lated by  first-rate  men  both  of  intellect  and  of  mml 
courage.  The  qoestion  is  whether  we  shsll  allow 
it  to  ^  disgraced  into  a  slave  of  fashion  and  low 
amusement,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  upheld  as  s  high 
intellectosl  and  moral  sphool,  nourished  by  the  best 
foelings  of  the  nation,  and  worthy  of  the  support 
ofan  enlightened  national  government.  Gentlemea, 
I  think  we  all  agree  about  this  alternative.  It  is 
our  cordial  agreement  on  this  question  which  hss 
collected  us  also  to-dsy  around  our  justly  honored 
guest.  The  German  literature  and  nation  ha»a 
long  decided  that  question  in  the  same  way.  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  Lessing  sllied  himself 
with  Schroder,  the  celebrated  German  actor  of  his 
time.  In  the  same  manner  Goethe  dedicated  a 
great  part  of  his  losg,  laborious,  snd  self-devoted 
life  to  creating  and  maintaining  a  national  theatre, 
and  so  did  Ludwig  Tick  for  msny  years  at  Dresden 
and  Berlin.  I  think  that  precious  as  their  time 
was,  it  was  well  bestowed  upon  this  great  object. 
And  I  cannot  allow  this  occasion  to  pass  withoot 
mentioning  a  fact  directly  bearing  upon  this  ooea- 
sion,  that  when  Ludwig  Tick  was,  in  1817,  in 
London,  he  was  struck  by  a  young  actor,  thea  only 
beginning  to  appear  before  the  public.  He  did  not 
see  him  in  a  Shakspesrian  play,  the  partiealar 
object  of  his  devoted  attention,  but  in  a  now  fbrgoi- 
ten  drama  of  the  day,  in  a  character  neither  attrsel- 
ive  nor  deeply  poetical.  But,  nevertheless,  ha  waa 
struck  by  that  young  actor,  in  the'midsi  of  tha 
splendid  constellations  which  then  shone  on  the 
JSnglish  stsge.  **  If  this  young  maa  (Tisk  aafs 
in  his  Dramatic  Letters  of  1817)  goes  oa  as  ha  hss 
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WgiiB,  he  will  become  one  of  the  moet  eminent 
acton  of  the  age.''  The  young  man's  name  was 
William  Macready.  (Loud  cheers.)  Gentlemen, 
there  remains  nothing  more  for  roe  than  to  pay 
personally  the  tribute  of  sincere  admiration  and 
sratitude  to  him  by  whose  side  i  have  to-day  the 
distin^ished  honor  to  sit.  Having  watched  him 
attentiTely  during  the  ten  years  1  have  had  the 
happiness  to  spend  in  this  country,  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  admire  him  more  as  the  man  who  has 
made  me  understand  *'  Macbeth"  and  '*  Hamlet," 
and,  above  all,  '*  Lear,"  better  than  I  ever  under- 
stood them  before,  or  as  the  high-minded  manager, 
«nd  as  the  man  of  character,  who  has  often  staked 
liis  very  existence  on  his  great  and  noble  object, 
which  was  to  raise  the  standard  of  his  art,  to 
elevate  the  English  actor,  and  to  purify  and  ennoble 
the  national  stage.  And  I  finally  wish  you  joy, 
gentlemen,  that  you  have  celebrated  the  retirement 
of  this  man  from  the  stage  in  a  manner  which 
honors  both  him  and  yourselves,  and  which  is  full 
of  European  and  universal  interest ;  and  I  conclude 
by  expressing  to  yon  my  deepfelt  gratitude  for 
having  associated  me  with  your  feelings.  (Cheers.) 
Mr. Thackeray — ^Tbe  toast  I  have  the  honor  to 
propose  is  one  that  I  propose  with  the  utmost 
respect  and  cordiality,  in  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
mil  reciprocate.  This  toast  is,  I  believe,  the  most 
popular  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Macready  of  any  that 
have  been  proposed  this  evening.  1  shall,  never- 
theless, propose  it,  though  under  circumstances  of 
particular  difficulty,  for  I  happened  to  read  in  a 
newspaper  before  I  came  down  here  that  every 
■ingle  speech  made  upon  this  occasion,  the  names, 
weights,  and  colors  of  the  speakers,  would  be 
published,  and  a  correct  list  of  them  distributed  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  over  the  country.  (A 
laugh.)  As  the  lady  whose  health  I  wish  to  drink 
will  infallibly  be  in  one  or  more  of  these  papers,  I 
have  some  little  hesitation  in  giving  her  name  such 
publicity.  She  will  no  doubt  seek  for  those  papers 
immediately  on  their  publication,  for  the  purpose 
•f  reading  every  word  that  is  said  in  praise  of  her 
husband.  (Hear,  hear.)  She  will  read  every 
name  of  every  distinguished  man  here  who  has  met 
to  do  him  honor ;  yet  I  feel  certain  that  when  she 
eoooes  to  that  part  where  her  own  most  honored 
and  respected  name  shall  be  brought  furward,  she 
will  wish  most  sincerely  that  it  had  never  appeared  ; 
and  it  would  be,  no  doubt,  more  agreeable  to  her 
if,  under  the  circnmstances,  it  was  not  mentioned 
here.  I  mean  to  propose  the  health  of  our  frieiid^s 
beet  friend — his  wife — and  children.  (Loud  cheers.) 
The  hero  himself  is  present,  and  surrounded  by  his 
admirers  and  friends ;  but  the  hero's  wife,  though 
perhaps  not  less  proud  and  happy,  is  sitting  at 
home  and  alone.  What  a  triumph  it  is  for  her  to 
know  he  is  thus  treated  at  this  magnificent  assem- 
bly !  He  is  indeed  a  hero,  seated  cm  his  car  of 
triumph,  and  we  are  all  his  admiring  followers. 
But  all  triumphs  must  end,  and  this  one,  like 
the  rest.  These  festivities  cannot  go  on  till  morn- 
ing— all  must  die  out  in  time — we  must  go  home. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  .Our  entertainment  is 
.  nearly  over.  I  wish,  however,  that  it  would  come 
often  a^in.  The  dinner  was  partly  cold — it  is 
ROW  quite  cold — it  has  gone  the  way  of  all  dinners. 
The  champagne  that  was  sparkling  and  fizxing 
about  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  is  now  flat 
and  heard  no  longer.  The  bottles  have  been 
nmoved  by  the  Messrs.  Bathe,  the  last  toast  has 
bean  said,  and  the  last  song  has  been  song ;  the 
lif  hta  will  aoon  be  pat  out,  and  when  the  lights  are 


out,  the  man  who  has  put  them  ont  will  go  out 
himself.  (Great  laughter.)  The  point  I  wish  to 
come  to  is  this.  I  wish  to  think  of  our  friend 
Macready,  who,  like  Claude  Melnotte,  is  sighing  for 
his  Constance,  and  I  shall  not  therefore  detain  yoa 
longer,  but  propose  to  you  the  health  of  Mrs.  Mao- 
ready  and  her  family.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Macready  then  rose  and  said :  Gentlemen, 
my  friend,  Mr.  Thackeray,  has  informed  you  that 
the  subject  of  your  courtesy  sits  by  her  hearth  at 
home.  It  is  most  true  she  does  so ;  but  I  am  sure 
she  is  still  in  spirit  here — (hear,  hear) — and  a 
**  still  small  voice,"  which  can  only  be  heard  when 
the  heart  listens,  tells  me  to  thank  you  in  her  name 
for  your  kindness  now,  which  I  shall  repeat  to  her 
to-morrow.  (Hear,  hear.)  Like  a  dutiful  hu»- 
band,  I  obey  her  orders — (laughter  and  **  hear") — 
and  on  her  part,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
in  her  name,  I  thank  you.     (Cheers.) 

The  meeting  ba>ke  up  at  a  quarter  before  19 
o'clock. 

From  tb«  Examiner. 
TO   W.  C.  MACREADY,  ESQ., 
ON   HIS   RETIREMENT   FROM   THE  STAGE. 

Mou&N,  ye  who  love  our  Drama,  mourn  at  heart  1 

The  stage  hath  seen  her  ffreotest  son  depart ! 

FareweU,  Macready  !  and  farewell,  with  thee. 

To  many  a  noble,  high-wrought  Tragedy  ! 

Thine  art  was  no  tradition  handed  down 

From  man  to  man — '*  'twas  thus  did  Betterton;*' 

Native,  oriffinate,  and  full  of  soul ; 

Deep-thou^ted,  well-considered,  till  the  whole 

Shone  out  m  every  part    No  subtlety  ; 

No  barren  pomp  or  cold  monotony, 

In  which  dull  method  and  the  matter  strive. 

But  human  passion  terribly  alive ! 

This  was  the  power  thou  brought'st  to  poetry. 

The  mighty  spell  thou  ledst  thine  audience  by : 

That  reembodied  forms  thought-snatched  from  death; 

That  motion  gave  to  mind;  to  feeling  breath; 

That  seized  the  Poet's  fietncy— highest  flown— 

And  where  hi$  stooped  the  wing,  supplied  thins 

ovm ! 
And  thou  art  gone  !  in  fullest  strength  retired 
When  most  our  English  stage  thine  aid  required ! 
*T  is  sad,  great  limner,  pictures  such  as  thine 
Must  with  the  a^e  that  saw  them  know  decline. 
*T  is  even  so  !    Thy  colors,  being  of  thee. 
Like  thee  are  mortal.    Vain  the  attempt  will  be 
With  pen  or  tongue  to  tell  thy  mastery. 
Who  can  convey  the  heart-leap,  the  quick  tear. 
The  mental  shiver,  the  admiring  fear, 
By  saying  **  thus  I  felt  ?"    Ah,  none  !    Alas  ! 
E'en  with  our  going  inu$t  thy  myst'ry  pass ! 
Thy  canvas  was  our  hearts,  and  with  their  thread 
The  life  of  all  thy  painting  must  £ill  dead  ; 
But,  while  the  love  of  Genius  here  shall  last, 
And  yet  believe  iu  records  of  the  past, 
Their  gpirit  still,  in  never-paling  Faroe, 
Shall  dwell  and  radiate  around  thy  name  ! 

ZOUCB  TnOUGHTOV. 


REPROOF   OF   THANKS. 

Nat,  thank  me  not  again  for  those 

Camelias,  and  the  untimely  rose ; 

But  if  (whence  you  might  please  the  morei 

And  win  the  few  onwon  before) 

I  sought  the  flowers  you  loved  to  wear, 

O'erjoyed  to  see  them  in  your  hair, 

Upon  my  grave  I  pray  you  set 

One  primrose  or  one  violet  .  .  . 

Nay ;  I  ean  wait  a  little  yet. 

W.  S.  Lavoor. 
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From  BsnUey'a  MteMDanj. 
ROBERT  SOUTHET. 

Thi  livea  of  Scott  and  Southey  are  companion 
books.  Wherever  there  is  an  English  library,  in  ' 
which  the  literature  of  the  present  age  is  fairly 
represented,  they  will  be  found  together.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  of  the  charm  which  they  possess  in 
common,  to  say  that,  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belong,  they  are  the  most  Taluable  and  interesting 
biographies  in  our  language. 

In  some  respects  the  characters  of  Scott  and 
Sputhey  were  essentially  onlike ;  in  others  they 
as  essentially  resemble  each  other — in  vigor,  good 
sense,  and  intellectual  power.  There  was,  perhaps, 
more  sense  of  the  practical  kind  in  Scott,  more  of 
that  Scotch  quality  which  is  called  shrewdness. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  more  wisdom  in 
Southey,  more  of  that  large  and  comprehensive 
faculty  of  judgment  which  a  man  who  does  not 
mix  mnch  with  the  world,  and  whose  first  vigorous 
perceptions  of  right  and  wrong  have  not  been  com- 
promised or  modified  by  collision  with  expediencies, 
IS  likely  to  cultivate  amongst  his  books,  and  by 
observation  of  society  from  a  safe  distance.  It  is 
carious  how  frequently  we  are  reminded  of  Scott  in 
the  perusal  of  Sonthey^s  correspondence ;  how 
perpetually  their  antagonisms  and  sympathies  come 
out  under  all  aspects  of  gravity  and  playfulness ; 
and  how  distinct  and  forcible  the  points  of  contrast 
are  rendered  by  the  closeness  of  their  agreement  on 
other  paints.  Although  he  lived  so  many  years  in 
the  chilly  atmosphere  of  the  lakes,  almost  within 
hail  of  the  canny  north,  Southey  never  acquired 
that  taste  of  gain  which  tempted  Scott  into  specu- 
lations, for  which  the  genius  of  both  was  equally 
ill-adapted.  In  his  letters  the  subjject  of  ways  and 
means,  of  which  there  is  comparatively  so  little  in 
Scott's,  is  constantly  referred  to.  We  see  at  once 
the  reason  why,  and  the  unavoidableness  of  it,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  allusions  themselves.  His 
whole  life  was  a  fight  for  an  income  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  anxieties  inseparable  from  such 
a  career,  he  had  heavy  burthens  to  support,  which 
his  open-handed  generosity  led  him  to  increase,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  thinking  of 
the  topic  that  literally  brooded  over  his  daily  exer- 
tions. This  was  not  the  case  with  Scott,  whose 
pecuniary  troubles  were  brought  upon  him  by 
going  out  of  his  way  to  make  money  when  he  was 
perfectly  independent  of  such  a  necessity.  Here 
we  have  the  most  striking  difference  between  them  : 
Southey ^s  ambition  about  money  went  no  further 
than  merely  to  procure  enough  to  live  upon,  while 
Scott's  aim  was  acquisition.  And  this  difference 
indicates  the  feature  in  their  lives  and  temperaments 
which  stands  out,  more  than  all  the  rest,  in  conspic- 
uous opposition — the  wise  simplicity  content  with 
enough,  and  the  mistaken  worldiioess  which  wanted 
as  much  as  it  could  get. 

The  character  of  Southey,  as  it  is  shown  to  us 
in  innumerable  unconscious  passages  in  these  vol- 
umes,* is  thoroughly  delightful.  He  was  one  of 
the  very  few  celebrated  writers  of  whose  kind, 
generous,  and  hopeful  nature  no  adequate  notion 
can  be  formed  from  his  works.  He  scattered  him- 
self over  too  many  subjects,  explored  too  many 
widely-contrasted  channels  of  research,  and  was 
master  of  too  varied  a  circle  of  accomplishments, 

*The  Life  and  Corretpoodenta  of  the  late  Robert 
fioitbey,  in  six  vdumes,  edited  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Southey.  Loogmaa  &  Co.  Repub- 
lished by  Harper  9l  Brothers. 


to  stamp  his  individnality  with  sufilicient  cleamest 
on  the  public  mind.  In  the  list  of  his  productions, 
which  IS  jpven  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  volume,  we 
find  that,  m  addition  to  a  vast  quantity  of  critical 
contributions  to  the  Reviews,  embracing  an  amaz- 
ing diversity  of  topics,  he  published  no  less  than 
forty-five  independent  works,  including  poems, 
travels,  biographies,  histories,  political  and  relig- 
ious controversies,  antiquarian  and  other  learned 
lore,  and  critical  editions  of  the  works  of  others. 
These  extraordinary  labors  impressed  his  readers 
rather  witli  wonder  at  his  versatility  than  a  distinct 
sense  of  his  power  as  historian,  poet,  biographer, 
or  critic.  It  was  less  what  he  had  done  in  each, 
or  in  any,  of  these  opposite  directions  that  peogla 
thought  of,  than  the  surprising  amount  of  work  ho 
had  done  in  them  collectively.  This  universal 
capacity,  wonderful  as  it  is,  andf  higher  in  its  flight, 
and  wider  in  its  horizon  than  the  limited  and 
persevering  faculty  that  devotes  itself  to  a  single 
pursuit,  is  not  the  best  calculated,  after  all,  to 
command  the  reward  it  deserves.  The  majority  of 
mankind  are  apt  to  suspect  the  soundness  of  a  uni- 
versal genius,  and  to  run  with  the  old  adage,  that 
the  Jack-of-all-trades  is  master  of  none.  The 
actor  who  possesses  a  talent  for  adapting  himself 
to  numerous  impersonations,  is  never  so  great  ^ 
favorite  with  the  audience  as  he  who  always  dis- 
covers the  same  peculiarities,  and*  secures  the  ap- 
plause of  the  spectator  by  never  going  out  of  his 
individuality.  There  is  also  this  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  writer  who  addresses  his  public  through 
so  many  difiFerent  forms,  that  he  invites  opinion 
and  challenges  investigation  on  such  a  variety  of 
subjects,  as  to  break  up  his  fame  amongst  his  read- 
ers, who,  however  they  may  admire  him  in  some  as- 
pects, must  be  expected  to  find  abundant  occasioa 
for  dissatisfaction  with  him  in  others. 

But  few  writers  ever  conciliated  so  much  respect 
and  personal  popularity  as  Southey,  considering 
the  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  angry 
controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  was 
impossible  to  escape  the  censure  and  opposition  of 
the  sects  and  parties  who  came  under  his  lash  in 
the  "Quarterly  Review;"  and,  now  that  the  ex- 
citement has  passed  away,  and  we  look  back  calmly 
upon  the  days  of  Catholic  disabilities  and  radical 
agitation,  it'  must  be  allowed  that  the  hostility  he 
provoked  was  neither  unreasonable  nor  unfounded. 
Yet  few  of  all  the  Protestant  and  constitutional 
advocates  of  that  day  entered  the  arena  with  prin- 
ciples so  pure,  and  a  conscience  so  scrupulous ; 
and  beneath  all  that  strength  of  assertion  and  ear- 
nestness of  purpose,  lay  a  spirit  of  toleration  and 
gentleness  of  human  sympathy,  for  which  his  op- 
ponents in  the  heat  of  the  conflict  had  little  reason 
to  give  him  credit,  but  which  the  whole  world 
may  now  trace  and  exult  over  in  his  private  corre- 
spondence. The  reader  will  discover  in  these  ad- 
mirable letters  some  significant  hints  of  the  diffi* 
culties  against  which  Southey  had  to  contend  as  a 
political  writer,  in  the  eflTort  to  reconcile  his  own 
large  and  generous  feelings  to  the  violent  demands 
of  party;  nor  will  he  1^  a  little  surprised  and 
gratified  at  finding  that  the  touches  of  acerbity  and 
harshness  which  here  and  there  gleam  through  his 
articles,  were  not  always  contributed  by  the  author 
himself,  but  that  they  were  sometimes  introduced 
by  the  editor,  who  knew  better  than  his  contributor 
the  flavor  which  charmed  the  palate  of  his  sup- 
porters. 

Southey  frequently  complains  not  only  of  the 
foreign  graces,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
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skilfal  hands  of  Giffbrd,  but  of  the  way  In  which 
bis  articles  were  cut  and  lopped  to  suit  the  policy 
of  the  Keview.  '*  Whenever  I  shall  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  you  onoe^  more  under  this  rOof/' 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  his'  friend  Duppa,  "  it  will 
amuse  you  to  see  how  dexterously  uifford  emas- 
oulatod  this  article  of  mine  of  its  most  forcible 
points.  I  amused  myself,  one  morning,  with  put- 
ting them  all  in  a^in,  and  restoring  viffor,  consist- 
ency and  connection  to  the  whole."  This  was  a 
source  of  dissatisfaction  which  he  appears  to  have 
felt  throughout  the  whole  of  his  connection  with 
the  Quarterly.  It  was  evidently  not  founded  upon 
an  unreasonable  objection  to  the  legitimate  exercise 
ci  the  editorial  privilege,  for  at  one  period,  when 
there  was  a  likelihood  that  he  might  be  called  upon 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  editorship  himself,  he 
•peaks  openly  of  the  necessity  of  supervising  the 
articles  sent  in  to  him,  and  maintaining  uniformity 
of  sentiment  amongst  the  writers.  His  discontent 
with  Giffbrd  was  on  other  grounds.  From  the 
Tery  start  he  had  a  misgiving  about  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Review  and  the  government. 
He  looked  upon  that  secret  alliance  as  fatal  to  the 
independence  and  utility  of  the  publication,  and 
foresaw  that  it  would  come  in  perpetually  as  a 
drag  and  impediment  to  the  free  expression  of 
opinion.  The  necessity  of  adapting  his  convictions 
to  the  immediate  p|olicy  of  the  party  in  powei^-of 
mppressing  his  Tiews  in  one  direction,  falsifying 
them  in  another,  and  modifying,  softening,  or  ex- 
aggerating, according  to  the  shifting  expediency 
of  the  hour — appeared  to  him  a  compromise  humil- 
iating to  the  writer,  and  ruinous  to  the  influence 
and  reputation  of  the  periodical  itself.  In  the  letter 
just  quoted  he  says,  that  if  his  majesty  were  to 
treble  his  pension,  it  would  not  prevent  him  from 
delivering  his  free  opinion  on  any  subject  that 
aeeroed  to  call  for  it.  In  this,  as  in  other  things, 
Southey's  integrity  of  mind  shows  itself  strongly 
ia  his  correspondence ;  but  it  does  not  seem,  nerer- 
Iheless,  to  have  interrupted  his  relations  with 
Giflford.  He  went  on  writing  iust  as  vieorously 
as  if  he  were  in  complete  accoroance  on  all  points 
with  his  editor ;  and  the  only  instance  in  which 
we  have  a  hint  of  a  remonstrance  from  him  was  in 
reference  to  an  article,  not  of  his  own,  but  of  Gif- 
ford's,  in  which  the  scurrilous  anti- Jacobin  applied 
to  poor  Lamb  a  savage  epithet  that  struck  to  the 
core  the  great  household  affliction  of  his  life.  It 
is  only  justice  to  Giffbrd  to  add  that  he  was  really 
ignorant  of  that  affliction,  and  when  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  circumstance,  he  certainly  made 
all  the  amends  in  his  power,  by  a  full  and  earnest 
expression  of  regret. 

The  Quarterly  Review  was  yaluable  to  Southey 
as  a  source  of  income.  He  wrote  an  article  in 
nearly  every  number,  for  which  he  received  100/. ; 
and  had  generally  the  choice  of  his  own  subjects. 
The  miscellaneous  and  desultory  character  of  these 
articles  exactly  suited  his  habits  of  study,  by  en- 
abling him  to  pour  out  at  will  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  his  multifarious  reading.  Scott  dis- 
played something  of  this  superabundant  riches 
when  he  lighted  upon  any  of  his  favorite  subjects 
of  chivalry  and  ballad  lore ;  but  Southey  had  laid 
under  contribution  so  large  a  region  of  research 
that  scarcely  any  topic  could  be  proposed  which  he 
was  not  able  to  embellish  with  equal  facility  and 
erudition.  Out  of  the  fulness  of  his  materiala  came 
that  flowing  style  and  aptness  of  illustration.  If 
kit  ^  Quarterly"  articles  may  not  be  accepted  as 
Jtaodela  of  compoaitioD,  they  are,  at  least,  fne  fSrom 


the  negligence  which  deformed  the  writinffs  of 
Scott,  and  must  alwairs  be  referred  to  as  the  nigh- 
est  examples  in  their  kind  of  fluency  and  strength. 
And,  considering  the  variety  of  subjects  he  trav- 
ersed in  them,  from  Baptist  missions  to  cathedral 
antiquities,  poetry,  doctrinal  controversy,  and  for- 
eign literature,  the  constancy  and  rapidity  of  their 
production,  may  well  excite  surprise  and  admira- 
tion. To  the  first  ninety-seven  numbers  of  the 
*'  Review"  he  contributed  no  less  than  eighty-nine 
articles ;  eleven  of  the  numbers  contained  two  ar- 
ticles from  him ;  and  out  of  the  whole  of  that  long 
period  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  there  were 
only  nineteen  numbers  in  which  his  pen  did  not  ap- 
pear. During  part  of  this  time,  too,  he  was 
writing  for  the  "  Foreign  Quarterly,"  to  which  be 
contributed  three  elaborate  articles  when  it  was  in 
its  prime — ^history,  poetry,  and  all  other  descrip- 
tions of  book-work  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
The  papers  in  the  reviews  apparently  cost  him 
very  little  trouble.  The  chief  drudgery  was  in 
collecting  materials :  but  this  was  really  no 
drudgery  to  a  man  who  posseBsed  in  such  high 
perfection  the  faculty  of  extracting  from  every  book 
he  opened  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  infbrma- 
tion  of  the  exact  kind  ne  wanted,  or  was  likely  to 
want,  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  mere  act 
of  throwing  all  this  into  shape  was  tlie  easiest  part 
of  his  labors.  He  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion, 
flying  from  the  turmoil  of  London,  he  shut  himself 
up  in  Miss  Bowles'  house,  and  wrote  an  article  for 
the  "  Quarterly"  in  eleven  days,  walking  out  every 
day  for  exercise  by  the  side  of  his  hostess,  aa  sIm 
ainbled  along  on  her  Shetland  pony.  This  feat 
will  appear  most  extraordinary  to  those  who,  from 
their  own  experience,  are  most  capable  of  under- 
standing its  difficulties.  From  the  outset,  Southey 
was  remarkable  for  the  prodigious  quantity  and 
rapidity  of  his  productions.  At  college,  he  tella 
us  of  the  piles  of  verses  he  wrote  and  burnt — tai 
thousand  burnt  or  lost,  the  same  number  preserved, 
and  fifteen  thousand  worthless,  besides  heaps  of 
letters  and  grand  literary  proiocts  shaped  and 
thrown  aside.  All  this  is  intelligible  enough  ia 
the  teeming  days  of  boyhood ;  but  it  rarely  h^ 
pens  to  last  out  a  lifetime.  In  proportion  at 
men's  judgment  grows  matured  and  severe,  their 
imagination  generally  becomes  less  rash  and  im- 
petuous. In  Southey  the  creative  power  continued 
not  only  unimpaired  to  the  end,  but  acquired  fresh 
energy  from  the  activity  with  which  it  waa 
worked. 

With  respect  to  creed  and  politica,  it  ia  now 
made  abundantly  clear  from  these  letters  that 
Southey  did  not  really  entertain  the  extreme  and 
intolerant  opinions  ascribed  to  him  during  his  life- 
time. The  editor  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review" 
goes  so  &r  as  to  doubt  his  orthodoxy  up  to  a  late 
period  of  his  career.  His  politica  were  hj  no 
means  of  that  fierce  cast  which  he  got  credit  for. 

He  condemned  Pitt  for  plunging  us  into  a  war 
with  France,  and  was  opposed  to  his  tory  sucoee- 
sors  for  their  anxiety  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  He 
never  cordially  liked  Pitt,  and  speaks  even  slight- 
ingly of  his  talents.  The  '*  Book  of  the  Church" 
might,  no  doubt,  be  regarded  as  a  profession  of 
faith ;  but  at  college  he  relinquished  the  church 
because  he  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles,  nor  is  it  anywhere  satis- 
factorily made  out  that  be  ever  overoame  hie  aera- 
plea.  He  tells  na  himself  thai  "  the  tendency  ef 
his  eoclesiaetieal  writing,  whether  oontroversial  or 
liiatorical,  waa  not  to  distoxb  eataldiahed  dehndoosi 
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Wt  to  defend  establkhed  truths."  This  is  a  state- 
ment which  may  he  taken  in  more  senses  than  one. 
Much  depends  upon  what  he  meant  by  established 
delusions.  The  word  at  least  is  sig:nificaQt,  and 
open  to  speculation.  At  all  events,  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  he  did  not  enter  the  lists  prepared  to 
defend  all  the  articles  of  faith  that  were  accepted 
by  those  with  whom  he  generally  agreed,  and  that 
the  concession  he  made  to  an  external  unity  was  to 
leave  untouched  the  main  points  (for  main  they 
must  have  been)  of  difference,  while  he  vindicated 
their  common  belief  in  the  essentials. 

On  one  subject  he  was  as  uncompromising^  not 
in  the  *'  Quarterly'*  only,  but  in  his  private  corre- 
spondence, as  Lord  Eldon  himself  would  have  de- 
ured.  He  hated  the  Catholics — there  is  no  other 
word  will  adequately  express  the  feeline  he  enter- 
tained towards  them.  He  considered  Emancipa- 
tion as  a  final  surrender  of  the  Protesunt  Constitu- 
tion; and  as  clearly  as  he  foresaw  that  the 
establishment  of  the  *'  Liberal"  would  end  in  a 
rupture  between  Lord  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt,  (a 
prophecy  which  he  throws  off*  in  one  of  his  letters 
at  a  time  when  the  closest  amity  apparently  sub- 
sisted between  the  poets,)  he  predicted  that  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  civil  privileges 
would  lead  to  further  and  more  dangerous  demands. 
This  opinion  was  entertained,  it  is  true,  by  a  great 
many  other  people,  and  there  was  no  special  sagac- 
ity evinced  m  its  adoption.  But  opinions  acquire 
weight  from  the  authority  by  which  they  are  cn- 
dor^,  and  that  which,  in  others,  was  the  mere 
parrot-scream  of  a  party,  was  in  Southey  the  result 
of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history,  constitu- 
tion, and  tendencies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  first  took  up  that  opinion  at  Lisbon,  where  he 
had  access  to  monastical  libraries,  in  whose  dusty 
MSS.  and  tomes  he  traced  the  persecutions  and 
grasping  spirit  of  the  church  in  past  ages.  Its 
prosslyuzing  principles,  its  inordinate  ambition, 
and  unscrupulous  machinery  of  spiritual  despotism 
and  social  intrigue  were  then  revealed  to  him  in 
shapes  that  left  an  indelible  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  produced  that  conviction  of  its  faithless  and 
aggressive  character  which  awakened  him  to  the 
imperative  necessity  of  resisting  its  encroachments. 
Be  felt  so  strongly  on  this  question  of  Emancipa- 
tion that  he  declared  he  would  rather  have  let  the 
Jews*  into  Parliament  than  the  Catholics ;  which 
declaration,  however  it  may  startle  all  tender 
Christians,  must  be  allowed  to  be  more  consistent 
than  Canning's  singular  antipathy  to  the  Dissenters. 
We  can  reconcile  the  admission  of  the  Jew  with 
the  Protestant  prejudice  which  excludes  the  Catho- 
lic, but  we  never  could  comprehend  how  the  en- 
lightened statesman  who  advocated  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation on  the  broad  grounds  of  liberty  of 
conscience  was  able  to  justify  to  himself  a  strenu- 
ous resistance  to  the  rep^  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts. 

Southey 's  opposition  to  the  Catholics  rested 
mainlv  on  the  ground  of  their  invading  spirit.  He 
would  not  have  objected,  probably,  to  the  conces- 
sion of  certain  privileges  to  them,  if  he  could  have 
obtained  satisfactory  security  that  they  would  have 
been  content  to  stop  there ;  but  it  was  because  he 

*  He  appears  to  have  had  some  loAy  notioiis  about  the 
respect  tnat  was  due  to  the  Jews.  In  an  article  in  the 
**  Foreign  doarterly,"  upon  the  dominion  of  ibe  Arabs 
ia  Spain,  Im  chides  that  most  Catholic  nation  lor  bein^ 
ashamed  of  ibe  infiiaioo  of  Jeirish  bkwd,  and  adds,  that 
*'of  ail  pedigrees  that  which  aacends  to  Abraham  mic^ 
froparly  be  eateen>ed  the  proudest.** 


knew,  from  all  past  examples  in  their  history,  that 
you  had  no  sooner  given  them  the  inch  than  they 
would  demand  the  ell,  that  he  held  to  the  policy 
of  excluding  them  altogether.  His  conviction  was 
that  if  you  once  admitted  the  narrow  end  they  would 
never  rest  till  they  had  driven  in  the  whole  wedge. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  particular  horror  of  the 
action  of  this  encroaching  spirit  in  reference  to  the 
navy,  and  in  several  of  his  letters  he  points  out,  as 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  rendering  them  eligible 
to  places  of  trust  and  responsibility,  that  wherever 
there  was  a  Catholic  captain  of  a  vessel  there  would 
immediately  follow  a  Catholic  chaplain.  Subse- 
quent circumstances  have,  no  doubt,  shown  that 
these  apprehensions  were  well  founded.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  aggressive  attitude  recently  as- 
sumed by  the  Catholics,  and  which  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  dangerous  ambition  and  rash  councils  of 
influential  individuals  rather  than  the  real  desires 
of  the  body  at  large,  it  may  surely  be  questioned 
whether  tlie  wisdom  that  granted  Emancipation 
was  not  more  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  our 
institutions,  and  more  provident  of  their  ultimate 
security,  than  the  nearsighted  prudence  which,  to 
avert  encroachments  we  possess  the  power  at  all 
times  of  resisting,  would  have  sown  in  the  country 
the  seeds  of  future  discontent  and  anarchy.  This 
argument,  which  looks  like  an  argument  of  exp^ 
diency,  is  not  the  best  that  might  be  advanced  m 
defence  of  the  measure  of  1829 ;  but  it  is  of  the 
same  class  as  the  reasons  by  which  Southey  justi- 
fied the  restriction  of  constitutional  rights  within 
arbitrary  limits,  and  furnishes  the  most  direct  an- 
swer to  them. 

Upon  most  subjects,  Southey  was  an  enemy  to 
innovations.  In  this,  as  in  the  variety  of  his  ac- 
quirements, he  resembled  Goethe.  But,  living  as 
he  did  in  an  age  and  nation  of  progress,  and  not  in 
a  sleepy  little  court  where  progress  was  difficult, 
and  nobody  cared  about  it,  his  antipathy  to  changes 
which  threatened  to  displace  old  modes  and  theo- 
ries was  something  more  remarkable  than  the  stag- 
nation of  his  great  contemporary.  We  have  a  hint 
of  this  habitual  dislike  of  alterations  in  his  undis- 
guised horror  of  railroads.  He  never  could  over- 
come his  aversion  to  them.  Perhaps  his  poetical 
temperament  and  habits  of  seclusion  may  partially 
account  for  this  feeling.  The  railroad  broke  in 
upon  his  repose,  destroyed  the  sense  of  remoteness 
which  formerly  gave  such  a  charm  to  a  country 
life,  and  fairly  obliterated  all  the  tranquillizing  as- 
sociations attached  to  the  pastoral  landscape.  It 
was  the  same  in  most  other  things.  He  was  for 
sustaining  the  existing  or  established  system,  what- 
ever it  was,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  even 
think  it  desirable  to  disturb  established  delusion^ 

His  opinions  cannot  be  accurately  measured  by 
his  published  writings  alone.  There  is  a  striking 
dissonance  of  tone  between  them  and  his  private 
correspondence.  The  fierceness  of  the  former  is 
never  to  be  found  in  the  latter.  He  appears,  if  we 
mav  so  express  it  without  risking  misinterpreution, 
to  have  had  two  natures,  one  for  his  friencs  and  the 
other  for  his  readers ;  nor  need  we  observe  that  thQ 
home  nature  was  the  more  kind  and  lovable  of  the 
two.  Coleridge  once  said  of  him  in  conversation, 
that  he  was  the  most  guileless  man  he  ever  knew 
— a  phrase  which  accurately  depicts  his  character. 
It  is  refreshing  to  place  the  angry  hostility  of  his 
crushing  articles  in  the  '*  Quarterly"  side  by  side 
with  the  gentleness,  toleration,  liberality,  and  ovei^ 
flowing  goodness  of  his  letters.  There  is  no  con- 
tradiction of  sentiment  or  actual  convictions  in  this ; 
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but  it  helps  to  show  us  the  inevitable  efiect  of 
writing  under  the  banners  of  a  party.  The  writer 
roust  brace  himself  up  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion, 
and,  whatever  may  be  his  own  inclination  to  treat 
matters  dispassionately,  he  feels  himself  placed  un- 
der the  imperative  necessity  of  sustaining  at  its 
height,  both  by  strong  utterance  and  prudential 
suppression,  that  inflexible  standard  by  which  alone 
his  party  can  be  kept  together,  disciplined,  and 
made  fit  for  action.  In  this,  and  other  ways, 
Southey  got  the  reputation  of  being  a  much  more 
violent  tory  than  he  really  was ;  and  he  became 
at  last  so  identified  with  the  **  Review,"  his  posi- 
tion before  the  public  overshadowing  all  the  rest  of 
tlie  contributors,  that  its  virulent  political  articles 
.  were  invariably  ascribed  to  him  the  moment  they 
came  out.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust ;  for,  of 
all  the  writers  on  the  staff  of  that  periodical  who 
addressed  themselves  to  such  topics,  the  public  of 
the  present  day  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
Southey  was  the  scantiest  contributor.  His  prin- 
cipal subjects  were  of  a  more  recondite  and  literary 
cast ;  and  out  of  the  ninety-three  articles  he  sup- 
plied to  the  **  Quarterly,"  covering  a  period  of 
Dearly  thirty-two  years,  not  more  than  halP-a-dozen 
can  be  said  to  have  had  a  direct  reference  to  the 
politics  of  the  day. 

"  At  no  period,"  says  his  son,  "  could  the 
'  Quarterly  Review*  be  said/fliWy  to  represent  my 
father^s  opidions,  political  or  otherwise,  and  great 
injustice  was  oAcn  done  him  both  by  imputing 
articles  to  him  which  he  never  wrote,  and  also  by 
supposing  that,  in  those  known  to  be  his,  all  his 
mind  had  appeared.  •  •  •  GiflTord,"  he  adds, 
"  had  a  heavy  and  unsparing  hand  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  my  father  frequently  and  bitterly  com- 
plains of  the  mutilation  of  his  papers."  No  won- 
der Southey  should  exclaim,  speaking  of  an  article 
he  was  about  to  write  on  missions,  **  I  am  strong 
here,  and  shall  do  well,  God  willing ;  yet  how 
much  better  could  I  do  if  nobody  but  Robert 
Southey  were  responsible  for  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed !" 

Turning  from  politics  to  literature,  the  aspect  of 
bis  genius  and  his  labors  becomes  more  brilliant  and 
engrossing.  His  youth,  versatile  and  full  of  pro- 
jects foreshadowed  that  remarkable  career  which 
ran  the  whole  round  of  all  literary  achievements. 
He  has  himself  chronicled  his  boyhood  up  to  fifteen 
years  in  a  memoir  full  of  charming  sketches  of 
character,  and  exhibiting  extraordinary  powers  of 
memory,  and  unsurpassed  felicity  of  expression. 
Had  he  completed  his  biograohy,  as  he  intended  to 
do  when  he  began,  it  would  have  oeen  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  that  kind  of  writing  we  pos- 
sess. Even  as  a  fragment  it  is  precious.  It 
depicts  with  the  most  genial  trutnfulness  the 
society  in  which  he  mixed,  and  in  which  his  earliest 
tendencies  were  nurtured,  his  first  attempts,  his 
plans,  failures,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
passed  from  one  novelty  to  another,  catching  the 
hues  of  all  and  fixed  by  none.  The  church,  law, 
medicine,  occupied  him  by  turns,  and  were  in  turn 
rejected.  The  pulpit  of  the  lecturer  afforded  him 
for  a  time  the  means  of  subsistence ;  the  theatre 
dazzled  and  captivated  his  fancy  ;  the  magazine  and 
the  newspaper  yielded  him  a  vent  for  his  fruitful 

Sin,  and  a  trifie  in  the  way  of  income ;  then  came 
e  famous  pantisocracy  scheme,  and  a  succession 
of  creeds,  taking  a  sweeping  range  from  the  oppo- 
site extremes  of  deism  to  protestantism,  nrom 
republicanism  to  toryism ;  then  a  stolen  marriage 
and  a  trip  to  Lisbon,  castmg  a  little  romaoce  over 


his  earljr  experiences ;  then  the  struggle  of  real 
life  and  its  responsibilities,  and  the  settling  down 
at  Keswick,  where  he  took  root  like  a  tree. 

The  quantity  of  his  youthful  productions,  the  mass 
of  which  is  now  lost,  either  destroyed  by  himself, 
or  floated  into  oblivion  in  irrecoverable  ephemera, 
was  not  more  worthy  of  note  than  the  constitutional 
impetuosity  of  the  writer.  His  versatility  and 
eagerness  in  the  chase  of  new  delights  are  showa 
in  the  resiliency  with  which  he  rebounded  from 
every  fall,  and  the  impetuosity  with  which  he 
resisted  restraints.  At  Westminster  School  he 
made  his  first  attempt  to  get  into  print,  in  a  little 
periodical  called  **  the  Trifler,"  which  was  got  up 
there  in  imitation  of  Canning's  •*  Microcosm." 
His  article  was  rejected.  He  immediately  set  up 
an  opposition  periodical  called  **  The  Flagellant," 
which  so  successfully  vindicated  its  title  that  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  school  in  consequence 
of  a  refractory  article  he  wrote  in  it  against  cor^ 
poral  punishment.  At  Oxford,  Cyril  Jackson  was 
afraid  to  admit  him  into  Christ  Church,  from  a 
reasonable  fear  that  he  would  turn  out  troublesome 
and  disaflfected.  And  at  Baliol,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted, he  rises  at  once  in  resistance  to  discipline 
and  authority.  Out  of  this  spirit — ardent,  gener- 
ous, hopeful — sprang  the  **  Joan  of  Arc"  and  the 
'•  Wat  Tyler."  Time  mellowed  and  softened 
down  these  excesses,  and  directed  his  powers  into 
more  practicable  channels ;  but  the  fertility  survived 
to  the  last,  chastised  and  controlled  by  the  admoni- 
tions of  experience.  No  writer,  except  Burke, 
ever  displayed  so  rare  a  combination  of  sound  sense 
and  imagination.  The  broad  texture  of  Milton's 
prose,  that  wondrous  brocade  embroidered  with 
lavish  imagerial  riches,  is  of  a  different  order  from 
either. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  men  of  ver- 
satile talents  pluming  themselves  most  upon  that 
in  which  they  are  least  qualified  to  excel.  Sojflhey 
fell  into  this  error  and  maintained  it  to  the  end. 
When  he  was  a  boy,  circumstances  gave  him  fre- 
quent access  to  the  theatre  and  the  society  of 
actors.  He  had  an  eccentric  aunt  at  Bristol,  with 
whom  he  lived,  and  who  was  passionately  fond  of 
the  stage,  and  used  to  bring  the  players  home  to 
sup  with  her,  and  keep  the  boy  sitting  up  listening 
and  wondering  at  the  talk  of  these  magniloquent 
heroes,  stripped  of  their  paint  and  spangles.  It 
was  natural  enough  that  a  youth  of  impressionable 
qualities  should  be  inspired  by  such  associations. 
The  glitter  and  excitement  of  the  theatre,  and  the 
suggestive  intercourse  with  the  actors,  determined 
him  to  become  a  dramatist,  and  he  accordingly 
planned  numerous  plays,  which,  fortunately  for  his 
fame,  he  never  execi^ted.  The  skeletons  of  his 
proposed  plots  are  preserved  in  the  volumes  of  his 
**  Correspondence,"  and  show  us  clearly,  if  we 
wanted  any  such  evidence,  how  completely  he  mis- 
took his  capacity  in  that  direction.  It  would  have 
been  nearly  impossible  for  Southey  to  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  unavoidable  restraints  of  the  dramatic 
form,  or  to  have  fulfilled  the  requisite  demands 
of  dramatic  action.  His  mind  required  a  wider 
range,  and  a  more  elaborate  machinery.  It  was, 
so  to  speak,  essentially  epic  in  its  grasp,  and  could 
have  dealt  more  easily  and  successfully  with  a 
whole  mvtholo^,  on  a  field  of  proportionate 
expanse,  than  with  a  simple  fable  within  the  limits 
of  five  actSi  For  reasons  eqoallv  cogent,  Scott, 
whose  faculty  wss  aarrative,  and  wIk>  tried  his 
hand  upon  the  stage,  failed  conspicuoaslj. 

The  same  delosion  clung  to  Southey  in  if 
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to  his  poetry.  He  held  that  his  gorgeous  epics, 
the  darlings  of  his  muse,  were  the  immorul  part 
of  him.  Even  in  his  own  time  the  judgment  was 
reversed  by  the  public.  ••  Keharoa,"  •'  Thalaba," 
and  the  rest,  will  always  be  found  on  our  shelves, 
but  they  will  be  little  read  hereafter,  and  not  a 
fragment  of  them  will  pass  into  household  words. 
In  these  vast  metrical  histories  the  rolling  thunder 
of  the  versification  drowns  the  inner  music  of 
human  emotion,  the  learning  overlays  the  fancy, 
and  whatever  is  really  grand  and  original  in  them 
has  to  struggle  against  such  a  stupendous  mass  of 
erudition,  of  a  remote  and  dreary  kind,,  that  they 
mvtBi  forever  remain  sealed  mysteries  to  the  multi^ 
tude.  Some  notion  of  Southey's  poetical  theory 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  he  seriously 
contemplated  turning  to  a  similar  use  the  whole  of 
the  old  barbarous  mythologies,  in  the  face  of  the 
coldness  with  which  the  experimental  samples  he 
had  already  given  to  the  world  were  received. 
Present  popularity  (which,  although  an  unsafe  test 
of  excellence  of  the  highest  kiud,  is,  at  least,  a 
proof  of  having  reached  the  universal  heart)  was  a 
matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  him  ;  he  con- 
soled himself  by  a  confident  reliance  upon  posterity. 
When  he  heard  that  one  of  his  short  tales  ('*  Mary 
the  Maid  of  the  Inn,"  most  likely)  was  about  to  be 
recited  at  a  theatre,  he  good-humoredly  laughed  at 
it.  The  recognition  he  looked  for  was  of  a  different 
quality.  The  prolix  description,  the  broken  and 
neqtfently  grotesque  rhythm,  and  the  capricious 
flactnations  between  the  solemn  blank  verse,  and 
dancing  jingle  of  his  ponderous  lyrical  romances, 
which  nob(Hly  would  dream  of  reciting,  and  few 
could  even  read  with  satisfaction  to  the  sense  or  the 
ear,  were  what  he  depended  upon  for  undying 
fame,  and  defended  against  all  assaults.  Hostile 
criticism  upon  his  other  writings  never  disturbed  his 
placidity ;  but  he  was  always  eager  to  vindicate  his 
▼erse,  and  set  it  high  up  amengst  the  loftiest  models. 
This  strange  perversity  in  one  who  was  himself  so 
able  a  critic  shows  how  great  minds  may  some- 
times drop  into  infirmities  that  are  common  to  the 
meanest.  Nothing,  he  thought,  could  be  more 
absurd  than  comparing  his  poems  with  **  Paradise 
Lost."  "  With  Tasso,  with  Virgil,  with  Homer, 
there  are  fair  grounds  of  comparison."  He  de- 
clares that  he  knows  no  poem  that  can  claim  a  place 
between  *'  Thalaba"  and  the  **  Orlando,"  and  that 
he  does  not  dread  a  trial  with  A  riosto.  In  compari- 
son with  Wordsworth,  his  poems  are  as  highly 
flavored  turtle  soup  to  **  sparagrass  and  artichokes 
with  plain  butter."  "  Madoc"  he  places  in  the 
same  category  with  Homer,  Shakspeare,  and  Mil- 
ton ;  and  compensates  hinAelf  for  not  achieving 
equal  popularity  with  Byron  and  Scott  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  immortality  X)f  the  Homeric  oo^ms, 
Dante,  Ariosto  and  Milton.  That  he  should  place 
himself  as  an  historian,  on  a  level  with  Herodotus, 
and  above  Hume  and  Gibbon,  is  intelligible. 
Works  of  elaborate  research  carry  an  ascertainable 
Talue  which  may  justify  a  scholar  in  thus  measur- 
ing himself  with  others  ;  but  in  works  of  imagina- 
tion it  is  evident  that  even  Southey  was  not  quali- 
fied to  sit  in  judgment  upon  himself. 

Considering  how  largely  he  was  mixed  up  with 
the  literature  of  his  time,  his  letters  are  wonderfully 
free  from  personal  asperities.  The  solid  amiability 
of  his  nature  is  scarcely  more  eloquently  exhibited 
in  the  expression  of  its  fine  qualities,  than  in  the 
absence  of  all  mean  and  unworthy  elements.  Like 
other  men  he  had  his  dislikes ;  but  they  were  few, 
and  generally  took  their  rise  in  the  ardor  of  friend- 
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ships  wounded  by  the  objects  of  them.  He  dis^ 
liked  Godwin  because  he  had  abused  his  friend, 
William  Taylor ;  and  in  revenge  has  a  fling  at  his 
abominably  ugly  nose,  just  as  Leigh  Hunt,  in  a 
similar  vein  of  playful  spite,  ridiculed  Moore's  di- 
minutive person.  He  disliked  Mrs.  Barbauld,  be- 
cause she  had  been  severe  upon  Lamb,  and,  after 
the  manner  of  Voltaire's  lampoons  upon  poor 
Madame  de  Bocage,  he  calls  her  Mrs.  dare-bald» 
and  talks  of  singeing  her  flaxen  wig  with  squibs, 
and  tying  crackers  to  her  petticoats.  Byron,  alone, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  voluminous  corr^ 
spondence,  is  treated  in  a  spirit  that  must  be  de- 
scribed as  vindictive,  and  its  vindictiveness  shows 
with  a  still  worse  grace,  coming  as  it  did  upon  the 
immediate  news  of  Byion*s  death.  Ho  speaks  of 
his  *'  pernicious  reputation  stinking  in  the  snoff,'^ 
and  regreto  his  death,  because,  if  he  had  lived  soma 
years  longer,  he  might  either  have  '*  continued  in 
the  same  course,  pandering  to  the  basest  passions, 
and  proclaiming  the  most  flagitious  principles,"  ia 
which  case  he  could  have  been^*  smothered  in  his 
own  evil  deeds,"  or  he  might  have  made  *'  some 
atonement  for  his  offences."  It  is  not  Southey  ia 
the  purity  and  largeness  of  his  heart  who  writes 
this,  but  Southey  with  the  taint  of  Gifford,  and  tha 
influence  of  the  *'  Quarterly"  upon  him. 

Amongst  the  many  interesting  revelations  of 
Southey's  life  and  opinions,  which  we  glean  from 
these  volumes,  is  one  which  will  startle  most  of  his 
old  adherents,  including  especially  the  stanch 
readers  of  his  **  Book  of  the  Church."  In  a  letter, 
written  on  a  singular  occasion  to  a  stranger  who 
avowed  himself  an  infidel,  and  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  committing  suicide  (which,  notwithstanding 
Southey's  dissuasive  reasoning,  he  afterwards  car- 
ried into  execution)  he  comforts  the  unbeliever  by  . 
assuring  him  of  his  own  belief  that  men  *'  will  ba 
judged  oy  their  actions  and  intentions,  and  not  by 
their  creed.  Turk,  Jew,  and  Grentile,"  he  adds, 
will  be  Christians  in  heaven,  **  if  they  have  lived 
well  accordinc  to  the  light  which  was  vouchsafed 
to  them."  What  is  to  be  done  with  St.^Athanasios 
after  this  ?  But  this  is  not  all.  He  frankly  avows 
to  the  meditating  suicide  his  belief  in  apparitions, 
and  assumes  them  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
state  afler  death.  '*  I  never  fear  to  avow  my  belief 
that  warnings  from  the  other  world  are  sometimes 
communicated  to  us  in  this ;  and  that,  absurd  as  the 
stories  of  apparitions  generally  are,  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  have  been  permitted  to  appear."  He  re- 
gards it  simply  as  a  question  of  evidence,  to  which 
he  cannot  refuse  his  assent.  There  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  the  fact  that  Southey  should  have 
held  an  opmion  which  some  of  the  most  philosophical 
minds  have  not  hesitated  to  avow  ;  but  it  is  of  some 
importance  to  know  that  he  held  it,  and  to  see 
clearly  the  grounds  upon  which  he  justified  it. 

In  no  aspect  do  these  volumes  possess  so  much 
continuous  attraction  as  in  their  development  of  the 
daily  habits,  the  mental  toil,  and  peculiar  excite- 
ments of  a  literary  life.  The  interest  of  this  kind 
which  grows  up  in  them  is  enchaining,  and  will 
yield  to  those  who  know  the  least  of  this  sort  of 
life  practically,  perhaps,  the  largest  amount  of 
pleasure  and  surprise.  Southey  was,  in  the  fullest 
and  best  sense,  a  professional  author.  He  not  only 
lived  by  coining  his  brains  and  his  knowledge  into 
books,  but  his  delight  lay  in  the  labor  which,  with 
scarcely  a  noticeable  intermission,  filled  every  hem 
of  his  existence.  No  man  ever  displayed  such  un- 
tiring industry.  His  published  writmgs — falliog 
little  short  in  quantity  of  two  hundr^  ordinary 
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w^iDM,  exdiitivie  of  heaps  of  jnTeoilo  things  he 
destroyed,  aad  the  exteosiYe  oorrespoodence  he 
maintained — by  no  means  represent  the  aroonnt  of 
his  studious  application,  and  its  written  results. 
His  daily  oourse  of  deronring  and  noting  books, 
apart  from  writing  them,  was  prodigious  m  itself. 
Three  pa^es  of  history,  he  tells  us,  at  one  period, 
was  his  invariable  practice,  then  to  transoribe  and 
copy  and  make  selections  till  dinner  time;  from 
dinner  till  tea  reading  and  «rriting  letters,  and 
poetry  and  corrections  from  tea  till  supper ;  and 
ihis,  he  says,  is  my  life ;  and  it  was  his  life  with 
•light  variations  to  the  end.  His  habit  of  noting 
hooks  was  more  careful  and  laborious  than  that  of 
any  writer  upon  record.  Everything  he  met  with, 
whether  he  wanted  it  at  the  moment  or  not,  that 
iNras  likely  to  be  available,  he  jotted  down,  in  his 
flnall  diaoHNMl  hand,  in  little  paper-books  folded 
and  stitched  for  the  purpose,  with  accurate  refer- 
flnces  to  the  page  where  it  was  to  be  found  ;  and  in 
this  way,  when  he  was  reading  for  a  special  pur- 
pose— such  as  ooHectiog  materials  for  the  naval 
Mograpbies,  in  which  numerous  details  that  did  not 
come  within  the  ordinary  run  of  his  studies  were 
essential  to  his  object — his  work  was  more  than 
half  done  when  the  raw  materials  were  thus  com- 
pletely gathered  and  classified  for  use.  We  re- 
member once  inquiring  of  a  play-wright  who  bad 
haen  a  great  producer  of  pieces  for  the  minor  thea- 
tses,  to  the  number  of  some  three  or  four  hundred, 
hy  what  process  he  managed  to  concoct  such  a  vast 
variety  of  plots,  characters,  and  dialogues.  He 
informed  us  that  the  process  was  perfectly  simple, 
•ttd  depended  entirely  upon  mechanical  constancy 
•ttd  method  in  arrangement.  Whenever  he  saw 
anything  in  a  book  or  a  newspaper  that  could  be 
tQmed  to  profit,  however  slight — a  strange  name,  a 
striking  speech,  a  story^  a  snatch  of  humor  or  pa- 
ihos,  a  bit  of  costume,  character  or  description — 
he  instsntly  copied  it  or  cut  it  out,  labelled  it,  and 
inserted  it  in  its  appropriate  place  in  a  great  escru- 
toire  full  of  pigeon-holes  marked  in  alphabetical 
nnder,  so  that  he  oould  get  4it  anything  he  wanted 
in  a  moment.  In  this  way,  by  clipfung,  adapting 
and  teeselating  his  waifs  and  strays  into  an  harmo- 
nious patchwork,  he  could  manufacture  exactly  the 
tort  of  piece  that  happened  to  be  required,  at  the 
shortest  possible  notice,  and  the  smallest  possible 
outlay  of  originality.  No  doubt  the  manufacture 
answered  its  purpose,  and  perished  off  when  it  was 
dene  with,  the  diligent  cobbler  being  well  content 
to  receive  a  handsome  remuneration,  varying  from 
3/.  to  6/.,  for  his  pains.  A  hint  of  utility  may  be 
4fBrived  even  from  this  example ;  but  when  we  as- 
cend to  the  workman  of  a  higher  order,  who  turns 
dioss  to  gold,  and  levies  contributions  from  the 
BUist  recondite  sources  to  impart  a  value  to  them, 
in  the  use  he  makea  of  them,  which  they  never 
possessed  before,  the  advantage  of  order,  persever- 
ance, and  integrity  of  plan  impresses  itself  forcibly 
upon  our  attention.  It  appears  that  Southey  oper- 
ated in  much  the  same  way.  The  editor  of  the 
'**  Quarterly  Review"  tells  us  that  he  did  not  always 
nontent  himself  with  a  mere  reference  in  a  table- 
hook,  but  when  he  met  with  anything  available  in 
reading  he  marked  the  passage  with  his  pencil,  and 
it  was  transcribed,  docketed,  and  deposited  in  an 
.  WEiay  of  pigeon-holes.  No  means  short  of  this  ex^ 
ihansting  industry  could  have  produced  the  *'  Corn- 
mo  Place  Books,"  or  *<  The  Doctor." 
Yet,  in  despite  of  all  this  marvellous  energy  and 
;  toil,  Southey  found  it  difficult  to  make  an 
with  his  very  moderate; 
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desires.  His  ehief  rasoaroe  was  the  periedicalBi 
foom  which  he  derived,  at  all  events,  something 
certain ;  and  this  was  a  drudgery  he  liked  least  or 
all,  but  to  which  necessity  compelled  him  to  suIh 
mit.  **  My  history,"  he  saya,  **  as  an  author  is 
not  Tory  honorable  to  the  age  in  which  we  live* 
By  giving  up  my  whole  time  to  worthiees  work 
in  reviews,  magasnes,  and  newspapers,  I  could 
thrive,  as,  by  giving  up  half  my  time  to  them,  I 
contrive  to  live.  In  the  time  thus  employed  every 
year  I  could  certainly  produce  such  a  poem  as 
« Thalaba,'  and  if  I  did  I  should  surve."  Ha 
describes  his  life  as  that  of  a  "  quiet,  patient,  easy* 
going  hack  of  the  mole  breed ;"  and  the  remuner- 
ation in  the  end  was  slender  enough.  He  receive4 
only  7/.  a  sheet  for  reviewiog  in  the  **  Annual 
Register ;"  and  the  munifioent  offer  made  to  him 
from  the  **  Edinburgh,"  through  Scott,  was  only 
10/.  Until  he  received  100/.  an  article  from  tha 
**  Quarterly"  (which  was  only  latteriy— the  original 
terms  being  ten  ffuinoas  a  sheet)  he  worked  bard 
for  small  pay.  His  books  brought  him  very  little, 
especially  the  poetry.  The  *'  Tale  of  Paraguay,'? 
in  a  twelvemonth,  realised  only  80/. ;  '*  MadtMS,'* 
25/. ;  and  the  whole  of  his  works  in  1827  about  26/^ 
His  great  aim  was  to  procure  enouffh  to  live  upon 
by  the  *'  sale  of  half  his  time"  to  the  periodicalsi 
so  that  he  might  devote  the  other  half  to  more  con* 
genial  labors.  **  When  I  can  command  600/.," 
he  writea  to  one  of  his  iiiends,  *'for  the  snmf 
quantity  that  Scott  gets  3000/.,  this  will  be  aecom- 
plished."  This  was  written  after  he  had  joined 
the  **  Quarterly,"  and  just  as  he  had  finished  the 
"  liife  of  Nelson"  (1813)  ;  and  his  relative  position 
as  a  poDular  author  may  be  gauged  by  the  tact  tha( 
he  would  have  been  well  content  to  have  realised 
only  a  sixth  of  Scott's  profits.  Fourteen  years 
afterwards,  with  the  full  glory  of  his  meridian  fome 
upon  him,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
better  off.  '*  I  have,  God  be  thanked,"  he  says, 
'*  been  able  to  make  a  moderate  provision  for  mj 
family,  but  not  by  anything  I  have  laid  hy;  solely 
hy  my  life  insurance,  my  books,  copyrights,  and 
papers.  In  other  respects  I  am  in  a  worse  situation 
than  I  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  My  poems  had 
a  much  better  sale,  and  l  stood  upon  beUer  ground 
in  the  <  Quarteriy  Review.'  "  At  this  time  (1827) 
he  was  in  his  fifly-fiAh  year,  and  bis  son  tells  us  thai 
his  only  certain  source  of  income  was  his  pension, 
which  yielded  him  145/., and  the  laureateship 90/. ; 
all  that  was  available  out  of  these  sums  being  about 
100/.  a-year,  his  insurance  absorbing  the  remainder. 
Compare  these  resulu  of  a  life  of  indefiitigable  toil, 
dedicated  to  the  most  ennobling  pursuits,  with  the 
ordinary  compensations  of  routine  industry  in  any 
other  occopauon,  and  see  how  heavy  the  balance  is 
in  favor  of  the  lowest  handicraft !  If  literature  did 
not  bring  rewards  of  another,  and,  happily,  of  a 
higher  kind,  no  man  oould  sustain  his  courage  in 
the  face  of  such  disheartening  prospects. 

Fortunately  for  Southey  his  tastes  were  simple, 
and  his  wants  few.  Living  in  the  country,  and  be- 
ing constitutionally  averse  to  the  agitation  of  a  town 
life,  his  expenditure  was  limited  to  the  mere  necen- 
sities  of  his  household.  His  house  was  generally 
pretty  full ;  but  otherwise  he  saw  little  company. 
We  hear  of  ladies  seated  at  needlework,  or  copying 
extracts,  in  his  study,  and  we  know  how  generous! T 
he  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  friends,  who,  il 
others  had  been  as  independent  in  spirit  as  he  was. 
should  have  been  differently  provided  for.  Beyong 
this  domestic  outlay,  however,  which,  with  tha 
quiet  economy  of  so  secluded  a  way  of  life,  oould 
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Bol  haM  heen  oooBidmUe,  his  expeoseft  w»ve 
trifling.  At  first  ht  appears  to  have  soiae  misgiT- 
iDgs  about  the  resideoce  at  Keswick,  i»ot  so  mooh 
on  acooaot  of  its  loneliness,  as  the  daospness  of  the 
elimate.  Very  early,  writing  to  Coleridge,  whom 
lie  wanted  to  entice  down  to  live  with  him,  (a  linger- 
ing thongbt  of  the  old  Paotisocracy  scheme,)  he 
•ays,  '*  to  live  cheap,  to  save  the  crashing  expense 
•f  furnishing  a  house ; — sound,  good,  mercantile 
motives !  But  then  your  humid  latitude !  and  in- 
cessant rains ! — and  I  myself,  one  of  your  green- 
house plants,  pining  for  want  of  sun."  Wlwn  he 
was  onoe  &irly  hoiiBed,  however,  and  settled  down 
lo  his  tasks,  and  got  iised  to  the  place,  and  to  the 
parcels  of  books  that  perpetually  came  pouring  in, 
ae  became  aoclimated  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  no  temputioos  could  induce  him  to  relinquish 
the  sight  of  those  bleak  hills,  over  which,  years  after- 
wards, on  a  miserable,  drixuling  morning,  Words- 
worth came  on  foot  to  attend  his  funeral.  **  Here 
I  am  now,'*  he  writes  to  his  friend  Duppa,  when 
he  was  getting  settled,  and  falling  in  love  with  his 
returement  for  the  sake  of  the  great  things  he  hoped 
to  aaeompiish  in  it,  **  planting  garden-enclosures, 
fose-bushes,  currantB,  gooseberries,  «nd  resolute  to 
become  a  mountaioeer.  We  are  going  to  have 
libomams  and  lilacs^  seringas,  barberry  boshes, 
aad  a  pear-tree,  to  grow  op  by  your  window  against 
the  wall,  and  white  curtains  in  my  library,  and  to 
dye  the  old  ones  in  the  parlor  blue,  and  to  pot  fringe 
to  them,  Mr.  Duppa ;  and  I  am  to  have  a  carpet  in 
ny  stndy,  Mr.  Duppa ;  and  the  chairs  are  to  be 
new-bottomed,  and  we  are  to  buy  some  fenders  at 
the  sale  of  the  Greneral's  things;  atid  we  have 
bought  a  new  hearth-rug.  And  then  the  outside 
of  Uie  house  is  to  be  roughcast,  as  soon  as  the  sea- 
son will  permit ;  and  there  is  a  border  made  under 
the  windows,  and  there  is  to  be  a  gravel  walk  there, 
and  turf  under  the  trees  beyond  that,  and  beyond 
that  such  peas  and  beans !  Oh !  Mr.  Duppa,  how 
you  will  like  them  when  you  come  down,  and  how 
fine  we  shall  be,  if  all  this  does  not  ruin  me !" 

These  pleasant  schemes  of  gardening  and  plant- 
ing and  laying  out  walks,  were  only  so  much  rural 
•peculation  on  paper.  Southey  never  appears  to 
have  entered  heartily  into  such  occupations,  or, 
indeed,  to  have  entered  into  them  at  all.  He  lived 
in  the  country,  but  was  not  of  it.  He  had  a  greater 
relish  for  in-door  than  out-of-door  enjo3nnients,  and 
was  fonder  of  his  cats  than  his  trees  and  flowers. 
The  place  at  Greta  was  not  improperly  called  Cats' 
Eden,  from  the  harbor  of  refsge  it  aflforded  to  a 
colony  of  mousers.  When  he  went  out  it  was 
merely  for  a  constitutional  walk,  and  even  that  he 
did  not  indulge  in  regularly  until  the  admonitions 
of  his  physical  condition  rendered  it  indispensable 
as  a  respite  from  labor.  He  resided  at  Keswick, 
but  may  be  said  to  have  lived  with  Giflford  and  the 
people  op  in  London.  No  nMm,  perhass,  ever 
lived  so  long  on  one  spot  in  the  country,  between 
whom  and  the  country  Uiere  existed  so  slender  a 
tie.  He  never  took  any  part  in  local  afiairs ;  never 
attended  any  local  meetings ;  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  what  was  going  on  around  him ;  and  at  the 
end  of  all  the  years  he  resided  there,  although  his 
bouse  was  seated  literally  in  the  village,  he  did 
not  know  twenty  persons  of  the  lower  class  by 
sight.  Something  of  this  may  be  attributed  to  his 
b&itoal  reserve,  and  something  to  a  slight  degree 
of  short-sightedness  which  latterly  afii^ed  him. 
<  After  returning  the  salutation  of  some  passer- 
by," observes  his  son,  **  he  would  again  mechani- 
cally lift  his  cap  as  be  heard  some  well-known 


name  hi  leply  to  his  inqniries,  and  look  back  w^ 
regret  that  the  greeting  had  not  been  more  cordial." 
He  was  a  famous  walker,  notwithstanding  the 
rarity  of  his  exploiu  in  that  way,  and  thought  little 
of  a  walk  of  twenty-five  miles  when  he  was  up* 
wards  of  sixty. 

Underneath  the  reserve  or  shyness  of  his  man* 
ner,  all  was  sunshine.  The  people  about  hni 
house,  who  were  on  familiar  terms  with  him, 
enjoyed  in  full  that  flow  of  happy  spirits  wbicb 
was  shut  up  from  strangers.  He  delighted  in  mo- 
nies and  small  parties  of  intimate  friends.  Bnt 
amongst  new  fuceB  he  was  ill  at  ease.  He  wag 
naturally  lively  and  impulsive,  but  he  required  to 
be  at  home  for  that,  and  amongst  those  who  knew 
him  well,  and  were  not  Hkely  to  misinterpret  bin 
vivacity.  In  society  (we  suppose  we  must  call  it) 
be  was  embarrassed,  and  became  either  entangled 
in  a  oenfosed  conversation  or  silent.  "  Company," 
he  frankly  confesses  to  Mr.  Riokman,  '*  to  a  e&t* 
tain  extent,  intoxicates  me.  I  do  not  oflen  cooa- 
rait  the  &ult  of  talking  too  imieh,  but  very  often 
say  what  would  be  better  unsaid,  and  that  too  in  n 
manner  not  to  be  easily  fbrgotten.  People  go 
away  and  repeat  single  sentences,  dropping  all  that 
led  to  them,  and  all  that  explains  them  ;  and  verj 
often,  in  my  hearty  hatred  of  assentation,  I  commit 
fhuhs  of  the  opposite  kind." 

With  Indite  he  was  especially  out  of  his  ele* 
ment.  Unless  he  liked  them,  Uiere  was  a  gulf 
between  tbero.  This  was  singular,  but  character* 
istic,  nevertheless.  He  was  the  noblest  type  of 
the  true  book-worm,  with  large  ftculties  and  inex- 
haustible resources,  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
draw  upon  in  masses  over  his  desk,  but  which  ha 
could  not  mint  into  small  coin  fbr  the  drawing* 
room;  and  ladies  put  him  out.  It  explains  also 
^at  ma;^  be  regarded  as  a  defbct  in  his  constitu- 
tion. His  imagination  was  grand  and  lofty,  but 
not  voluptuous.  He  had  an  imperfect  sense  of  the 
luxury  of  beauty—^  knew  it  only  in  abstract 
forms — the  reality  awakened  no  enthusiasm.  Henco 
we  have  so  liule  passion  in  his  writings — so  little 
truthful  emotion — hence  they  are  so  Greek  and 
stoical,  and  so  rarely  touch  the  hearts  or  thrill  the 
sympathies  of  his  readers.  Wide-reaching  research 
in  other  regions  seems  to  have  carried  him  out  of 
the  way  of  the  fountains  of  tenderness  and  delight 
that  flowed  close  at  hand.  We  have  love,  and  de* 
spair,  and  a  hundred  other  great  emotions,  in  bio 
poems,  but,  like  his  lilacs  and  laburnums,  they  arc 
only  painted,  not  felt ;  and  he  who  is  not  conscioua 
of  the  capability  of  the  emotion  himself  can  never 
make  it  felt  by  others.  This  is  one  ofthe  insupef>^ 
able  obstructions  to  the  popularity  of  his  poetry^ 
which  is  universal  only  in  its  erudition. 

His  cheerfulness  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  ena* 
bled  him  to  yanquish  all  difficulties.  It  is  a  valo- 
able  lesson  to  others  engaged  in  similar  pursuits, 
although  few  may  be  able  to  command  so  liberal  t 
supply  of  mental  vivacity.  Take  him  at  any  single 
moment  of  his  active  lif^,  and  you  find  him  busied, 
but  not  overwhelmed,  under  a  multitude  of  under- 
taking. At  thirty  years  of  age,  "  when  he  wan 
working  hard  upon  Madoc,"  he  says  that  gray 
hairs  have  made  their  appearance,  that  bis  eyes  are 
wearing  out,  that  his  shoes  are  the  very  cut  of  his 
father^s,  at  which  he  used  to  laugh — all  symptoms 
of  that  wear-and-tear  which  makes  such  fearful 
havoc  with  the  elasticity  of  youth ;  he  adds,  bovF- 
ever,  **  my  heart  is  quieter ;  my  hopes,  thougfata, 
feelings,  are  all  of  the  complexion  of  a  nmnjf  on- 
tmn^evenmg,    I  have  a  sort  of  presage  that  I  abi^ 
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IWe  to  finish  'Madoe*  and  my  'History.'  God 
grant  it,  and  that  then  my  work  will  be  done.*' 
At  the  same  time  tha(  he  was  laboring  apon  <*  Ma- 
doc"  and  the  "  History,"  (the  *•  Amadis"  haring 
made  its  appearance  in  the  mean  while,)  be  was 
proposing  to  the  Longmans  a  **  Collection  of  Speci- 
mens of  the  Early  English  Poets,"  studying  Dutch, 
deeply  engaged  in  the  Welsh  Mabinogion,  and  con- 
templating an  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney !  Various  and  weighty  as  these  subjects 
were,  his  cheerfulness  stood  by  him  to  the  end. 
Five  years  later,  he  says,  "  If  GiiS)rd  could  see 
me  by  this  fireside  when,  like  Nicodemus,  one 
candle  suffices  me  in  a  large  room,  he  would  see 
a  man  in  a  coat  *  still  more  threadbare  than  his 
own'  when  he  wrote  his  *  Imitation,'  working  hard 
and  getting  little— a  bare  maintenance,  and  hardly 
that ;  writing  poems  and  history  for  posterity  with 
his  whole  heart  and  soul ;  one  daily  progressive  in 
learning,  not  so  learned  as  he  is  poor,  not  so  poor 
as  proud ;  not  so  proud  as  happy.  However,  there 
is  not  a  li|rhter-hearted  nor  a  happier  man  upon  the 
face  of  this  wide-world."  From  this  example  let 
the  working  author  take  heart  and  hope.  He  must 
make  his  own  sunshine— «  home  manufacture 
which,  we  grant,  is  not  always  quite  successful, 
but  which  perseverance  will  accomplish  at  last. 
The  consciousness  of  mastery  and  power  which 
abbreviates  labor  and  imparts  facility  to  exertion, 
goes  a  great  way  towards  the  diminution  of  the 
migue  and  depression.  The  strong  man  wields 
with  ease  the  battle-axe  that  severely  taxes  the 
muscles  of  the  weak.  But  it  is  within  everybody's 
reach  by  sustained  efibrts  to  acquire  a  certain 
amount  of  control  over  his  energies,  and  with  it  a 
relief  which  will  admit  of  a  freer  play  of  the  ani- 
mal spirits. 

This  self-control  and  sense  of  power  were  8^ 
irtrong  in  Southey  that,  unlike  most  literary  men, 
he  was  never  disturbed  or  ruffled  by  interruptions 
at  his  tasks.  The  members  of  his  family  would 
sometimes  break  in  upon  him,  even  on  trivial  occa- 
sions, and  the  pen  or  the  book  vras  laid  down  with 
a  smile,  and  he  was  ready  to  answer  them  and  talk 
to  them.  His  physical  constitution,  that  carried 
him  so  sunnily  through  his  toils,  was  by  no  means 
robust ;  he  was  of  a  spare  habit,  but  great  activity, 
although  he  had  little  leisure  for  cultivating  it. 
His  occupations  were  so  numerous  and  generally 
of  so  pressing  a  kind  that  his  fiunily  saw  little  of 
him  ;  and  he  was  unable  to  join  the  evening  walk 
in  summer,  or  the  circle  round  the  winter  hearth, 
or  even  to  spare  time  for  conversation  after  the 
fimnily  meals.  All  was  work  from  morning  till 
night,  and  it  was  got  through  only  by  a  systematic 
division  of  the  hours  and  employments  of  the  day — 
breakfast  at  nine,  dinner  at  four,  tea  at  six,  and 
supper  at  half-past  nine;  latterly  walking  be- 
tween two  and  four,  and  indulging  in  a  siesta 
before  tea.  Such  was  his  whole  life,  rarely  varied 
either  by  visits  abroad  or  visitors  at  home. 

Scott,  who  performed  the  chief  miracles  of  the 
Waverley  novels  before  breakfast,  with  a  house  full 
of  people  whom  he  was  ready  to  join  in  all  sorts 
of  athletic  amusements  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  was 
of  a  different  constitution,  strong,  vi^rous  and 
hearty.  The  hilarity  of  the  table,  which  he  was 
capable  of  enjoying  with  impunity,  would  have 
disabled  Southey,  whose  limit  was  that  single  glass 
of  punch  he  has  immortalised  in  the  **  Doctor,"  as, 
sluing  opposite  the  Bhow  Begum,  he  tingles  his 
•poon  against  theglass  '*  making  music  to  his  own 
ineditatioas."     This   dififorenoe   of  oonstitution, 


which  threw  the  one  into  active  habits,  and  restrained 
the  other  to  his  library,  will  help  to  account  in  some 
measure  for  the  greater  fluency  and  readiness  of 
resource  which  Scott  possessed  in  conversation. 
Southey's  memory  was  absorbed  in  his  note-books. 
He  never  could  remember  dates,  or  call  up  at  the 
instant  any  particulars  he  wanted.  AH  he  remem- 
bered was  the  main  course  and  leading  points  of  a 
subject.  The  reason  of  this  was  that  he  never 
trusted  to  his  memory,  but  always  to  his  written 
memoranda.  It  was  in  that  way  he  made  his 
knowledge  tributary  and  available.  '*I  have  a 
habit,"  he  observed  to  one  of  his  friends,  *'of 
making  notes-  of  what  I  should  treasure  in  m^ 
mind,  and  the  act  of  writing  seems  to  discharge  it 
from  the  mind  to  the  paper."  Now  Scott,  who 
never  made  notes,  had  a  marvellous  memory. 

In  appearance,  Southey  was  Ull  and  slight,  with 
a  poetical  head  and  shoulders,  for  which  Byron,  in 
a  complimentary  sarcasm,  said  he  would  have  been 
content  to  have  written  his  Sapphics.  In  walking 
out,  he  always  wore  a  cap,  which,  from  the  pecu- 
liar make  of  the  head  ana  shtfulders,  became  him 
l/etter  than  a  hat.  His  forehead  was  high,  his  eye- 
brows thick  and  arched,  with,  as  Bjrron  described 
him,  **  a  hook  nose  and  hawk's  eye  ;"  the  upper 
part  of  the  face  was  massive  in  proportion  to  the 
chin,  and  there  was  a  remarkable  nobility  of  ex- 
pression in  the  mouth,  which  was  somewhat  prom- 
inent and  muscular.  In  his  youth  he  wore  his  rich 
brown  hair  in  clusters  over  his  shoulders,  showing 
his  republicanism  at  Oxford  by  refusing  to  let  the 
college  barber  clip  it  to  the  usage  of  the  cloisters; 
and,  although  he  afterwards  mcSerated  his  flowing 
locks,  he  always  wore  a  profusion  of  hair,  which 
lost  nothing  of  its  luxuriance  even  after  it  hid 
turned  a  snowy  white. 

The  six  volumes  published  by  his  son  exhibit  a 
character  so  good  and  noble,  so  admirable  in  all  its 
domestic  relations,  so  independent  and  self^ns- 
tained,  and  presenting  so  instructive  an  example 
of  practical  virtue,  that  we  know  of  no  biograpiiT 
comparable  to  that  which  this  elaborate  correspond- 
ence reveals.  These  letters,  numerous  and  frank 
as  they  are,  by  no  means  exhaust  the  subject.  A 
large  quantity  yet  remains  in  other  hands,  probably 
destined  to  appear  under  other  auspices.  We  trust 
no  personal  feelings  may  be  suffered  to  interfere 
with  their  publication.  So  far  as  family  consider- 
ations are  involved,  we  ask  for  no  revelations  over 
which  the  immediate  connections  of  Southey  may 
deem  it  necessary  to  exercise  a  discretionary  priv- 
ilege ;  but  as  it  is  clear  that  the  latter  scenes  of  his 
life  are  not  entered  upon  here  with  the  fulness  of 
detail  which  the  interest  of  the  subject  demands, 
we  are  justified  in  expressing  a  hope  tliat  the  defi- 
ciency will  be  supplied  from  the  quarter  most  com- 
petent to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  publio. 

It  is  on  many  accounts  to  be  regretted  that  this 
work  was  not  entrusted  to  other  hands.  The  Rer. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Southey  was  ill  qualified  for  so 
responsible  a  duty.  If  there  were  no  stronger  ob- 
jection, his  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  biography 
stood  in  the  way  of  that  openness  and  freedom  of 
treatment  which  is  indispensable  in  a  work  of  this 
nature.  But  there  was  still  a  graver  objection  in 
the  inadequacy  of  the  editor  to  deal  with  the  mul- 
tifarious topics  and  striking  memorabilia  that  passed 
his  hands.  The  life  of  Southey  ought  to  have 
been  undertaken  by  one  who  was  prepared  by  the 
course  of  his  own  studies,  and  by  personal  ae- 
quaintance  with  the  literary  circles,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Laureate,  to  place  the  porutilt 
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uid  projeets,  the  meditated  and  aeoomplished  la- 
bors, the  incidents  and  the  intercourse  of  that  long 
tod  basy  career  in  a  framework  worthy  of  their 
absorbing  interest,*  to  fill  in  the  blanks  which  the 
letters  fail  to  supply,  and,  in  satisfaction  of  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  reader,  which  is  here  perpetually 
provoked  and  disappointed,  to  accompany  the  whole 
with  a  running  commentary,  and,  wherever  the 
text  fell  short,  to  criticize,  illustrate,  and  explain. 
Mr.  Cuihbert  Southey  attempts  nothing  of  this 
sort.  The  scraps  of  biography  by  which  the  let- 
ters are  occasionally  linked  together  only  tantalize 
the  reader  by  their  meagreness ;  and  the  literary 
requisitions  of  the  subject  are  wholly  neglected. 
Fortunately  the  correspondence  is  rich  and  ample, 
and,  although  its  very  suggestiveness  makes  us  feel 
the  more  sensibly  the  absence  of  competent  editor- 
ship, the  charm  of  the  style,  and  the  perpetual 
Variety  and  attraction  of  the  matter,  possess  a  fas- 
cination that  never  flags  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last. 

Another  great  want  of  the  work  is  an  Index. 
We  lose  so  much  pleasure  and  profit  in  not  being 
able  to  make  immediate  reference  to  passages  that 
have  struck  us  in  the  perusal,  or  to  which  it  be- 
eomes  necessary  to  recur  for  other  purposes,  that 
the  omission  is  a  serious  drawback  and  inoon- 
Tenience. 


From  the  Ezamioer. 

Poems  by  Hartley  Coleridge,    With  a  Memoir  of 
his  Life.     By  his  Brother.    Two  vols.     Moxon. 

These  poems  will  be  read  with  great  and  general 
admiration ;  and,  wherever  the  name  of  Hartley 
Coleridge  was  known,  with  poignant  sorrow  and 
regret.  The  book  establishes  the  fame  of  a  poet 
whose  life  was  so  deplorable  a  contradiction  to  the 
strength  and  subtlety  of  his  genius,  and  the  capa- 
bility and  range  of  his  intellect,  that  perhaps  no 
Buch  sad  example  has  ever  found  similar  record. 
Indeed,  we  are  obliged  with  sincere  grief  to  doubt 
whether,  as  written  here,  the  memoir  should  have 
been  written  at  all.  With  much  respect  for  Mr. 
Derwent  Coleridge,  who  is  himself  no  unworthy 
inheritor  of  a  great  name,  his  white  neckcloth  is 
aomewhat  too  prominently  seen  in  the  matter. 
There  are  too  many  labored  explainings,  starched 
apologies,  and  painful  accountings  for  this  and  that. 
The  writer  was  probably  not  conscious  of  the  eflfort 
he  was  making,  yet  the  eflfort  is  but  too  manifest. 
A  simple  statement  of  facts,  a  kindly  allowance  for 
circumstances,  a  mindful  recollection  of  what  his 
fiither  was  in  physical  as  well  as  mental  organiza- 
tion, extracts  from  Hartley's  own  letters,  recollec- 
tions of  those  among  whom  his  latter  life  was 
passed — this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  should  have 
sufficed.  Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge  brings  too  many 
ehurch-bred  and  town-bred  notions  to  the  grave 
design  of  moralizing  and  philosophizing  his  brother's 
-simple  life  and  wayward  self-indulgences.  His 
motives  will  be  respected,  and  his  real  kindness  not 
misunderstood  ;  but  it  will  be  felt  that  a  quiet  and 
nnaflfected  little  memoir  of  that  strange  and  sorry 
career,  and  of  those  noble  nor  wholly  wasted 
powers,  remains  still  to  be  written. 

Meanwhile  we  gratefully  accept  the  volumes 
before  us,  which  in  their  contents  are  quite  as 

[*  Readfaig  this,  and  fflaaclBg  around  the  world  of  let- 
ters to  find  the  proper  editor  of  the  next  edition,  we  dwelt, 
In  an  instant  of  forgetfalness,  followed  by  "  an  aching 
void,"  upon  the  name  of Sovthst  l^lMng  Ag;} 


decisive  of  Hartley  Coleridge's  genius  as  of  what 
it  might  have  achieved  in  happier  circumstances. 
A  more  beautiful  or  nnore  sorrowful  book  has  not 
been  published  in  our  day. 

Cut  Is  the  branch  that  might  hare  grown  full  straight, 

And  burned  is  Apollo^s  laurel-hough, 

That  sometimes  grew  wiihin  this  learned  man. 

Hartley  Coleridge  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  poet, 
and  with  much  of  his  father's  genius  (which  in  him, 
however,  took  a  more  simple  and  practical  shape 
than  consisted  with  the  wider  and  more  mystical 
expanse  of  his  father's  mind)  inherited  also  the 
detects  of  his  organization  and  temperament. 
What  would  have  become  of  the  elder  Coleridge 
but  for  the  friends  in  whose  home  his  later  years 
found  a  refuge,  no  one  can  say.  With  no  such 
friends  or  home,  poor  Hartley  became  a  castaway. 
AAer  a  childhood  of  singular  genius,  manifested  m 
many  modes  and  forms,  and  described  with  charm- 
ing effect  by  his  brother  in  the  best  passat^es  and 
anecdotes  or  the  memoir,  he  was  launched  without 
due  discipline  or  preparation  into  the  University  of 
Oxford,  where  the  catastrophe  of  his  life  befell. 
He  bad  first  fairly  shown  his  powers  when  the 
hard  doom  went  forth  which  condemned  them  to 
waste  and  idleness.  He  obtained  a  fellowship- 
elect  at  Oriel,  was  dismissed  on  the  ground  of 
intemperance  before  his  probationary  year  had 
passed,  and  wandered  for  the  rest  of  his  days  by 
the  scenes  with  which  his  father  most  wished  to 
surround  bis  childhood — 

(But  thou,  my  babe,  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
or  ancient  mountains,  and  beneath  the  clouds 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags) 

— ^listening  with  hardly  less  than  his  father's  delight 
to  the  sounds  and  voices  of  nature,  in  homely 
intimacy  with  all  homely  folk,  uttering  now  and 
then  piercing  words  of  wisdom  or  regret,  teaching 
little  children  in  village  schools,  and • 

Well,  it  would  be  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that 
ho  continued  to  justify  the  rejeciion  of  the  Oriel 
fellows.  Who  knows  how  largely  that  event  may 
itself  have  contributed  to  what  it  too  hastily 
anticipated  and  too  finally  condemned  ^  It  appears 
certain  that  the  weakness  had  not  thus  early  made 
itself  known  to  Hartley's  general  acquaintance  at 
the  university.  Mr.  Dyce  had  nothing  painful  to 
remember  of.  him,  but  describes  him  as  a  young 
man  possessing  an  intellect  of  the  highest  order, 
with  great  simplicity  of  character  and  considerable 
oddity  of  manner ;  and  he  hints  that  the  college 
authorities  had  probably  resented,  in  the  step  they 
took,  certain  attacks  more  declamatory  than  serious 
which  Hartley  had  got  into  the  habit  of  indulging 
against  all  established  institutions.  Mr.  Derwent 
Coleridge  touches  this  part  of  the  subject  very 
daintily.  "  My  brother  was,  however,  lam  afraid^ 
more  sincere  in  his  invectives  against  establish- 
ments, as  they  appeared  to  his  eyes  at  Oxford  and 
elsewhere,  than  Mr.  Dyce  kindly  supposes,*^  How 
poor  Hartley  would  have  laughed  at  that ! 

One  thing  to  the  last  he  continued.  The  sim- 
plicity of  character  which  Mr.  Dyce  attributes  to 
his  youth  remained  with  him  till  long  after  his  hair 
was  prematurely  white.  As  Wordsworth  hoped 
for  him  in  his  childhood,  he  kept — 

A  young  lamb's  heart  among  the  (nU-grown  flock ; 

and  some  delightful  recollections  of  his  ordimiry 
existeace  fin>m  day  to  day  among  the  lakes  walk 
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WMBtiins,  aiNl  in  tlid  aesirioe  of  ike  Tillage  tdiook, 
are  contributed  to  his  brotber'B  Memoir.  Here  in 
MM,  from  one  of  tbe  scbolarB  he  taui^kt : 

I  first  saw  Hartl^  Sn  the  beginning,  I  think,  of 
18S7,  when  I  was  at  Sedbergh,  and  he  heard  us  our 
lesson  in  Mr.  Green's  nurlor.  My  impression  of  him 
was  what  1  oonceived  Bhakspeare's  idea  of  a  gentle- 
man to  be,  something  which  we  like  to  have  in  a 
picture.  He  was  dressed  in  black,  his  hair,  just 
touched  with  gray,  fell  in  thick  waves  down  his  back, 
and  he  had  a  frilled  shirt  on ;  and  there  was  a  sort 
of  autumnal  ripeness  and  brightness  about  him.  His 
ihiill  voice,  and  his  quick,  authoritative  "  right ! 
right !"  and  the  chuckle  with  which  he  traasUUed 
**  rerum  repetundarum*'  as  **  peculation,  a  very  oom- 
mon  vice  in  governors  of  all  ages,*'  9iier  which  he 
io^  a  turn  round  the  sofii^-all struck  me  amaziii^; 
lus  readiness  astonished  us  all,  and  even  himself,  as 
he  afterwards  told  me;  for,  during  the  time  he  was  at 
the  school,  he  never  had  to  use  a  Dictionary  once, 
though  we  read  DalseH's  selections  from  Aristotle  and 
liOnginus,  and  several  plays  of  Sophocles.  He  took 
his  idea,  so  he  said,  from  what  De  Quincy  says  of  one 
of  the  Eton  masters  faggmg  the  lesson,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  class,  and,  while  waiting  for  the 
lesson,  he  used  to  read  a  newspaper.  While  acting  as 
second  master  he  seldom  oecupied  the  master's  desk, 
but  sat  among  the  boys  on  one  of  the  school  benches. 
He  very  seldom  osme  to  school  in  a  morning,  never 
till  about  eleven,  and  in  the  afternoon  about  an  hour 
alter  we  had  begun.  I  never  knew  the  least  liberty 
taken  with  him,  though  he  was  kinder  and  more 
ihmiliar  than  was  then  the  fashion  with  masters. 
His  translations  were  remarkably  vivid;  of  fioyg'a 
fi9Y»QAf,  '*  toiling  and  moiling;"  and  of  some  ship  or 
other  in  the  Philoctetes,  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
'*  scudding  under  main-top  sdls,"  our  conceptions 
became  intellig^ible.  Many  of  his  translations  were 
written  down  with  his  initials,  and  I  saw  some,  not  a 
long  while  ago,  in  the  Sophocles  of  a  late  tutor  at 
Queen's  Ckdlege,  Oxford,  who  had  them  firom  tradition. 
£^  gave  most  attention  to  our  themes;  out  of  those 
sent  in  he  selected  two  or  three,  which  he  then  read 
aloud  and  criticised;  and  once,  when  they  happened 
to  agree,  remarked  there  was  always  a  ooincidence  of 
thought  amongst  great  men.  Out  of  school  he  never 
mixed  with  the  boys,  but  was  sometimes  seen,  to  thdr 
astonishment,  running  along  the  fields  with  his  arms 
outstretched,  and  tallun^  to  himself  He  had  no  pet 
scholars  except  one,  a  little  fair-haired  boy,  who  he 
s^d  ought  to  have  been  a  girl.  He  told  me  that  was 
the  only  boy  he  ever  loved,  though  he  always  loved 
Httle  girls.  He  was  remarkably  fond  of  the  travelling 
ihowB  that  oecasionally  visited  the  village.  I  have 
seen  him  clap  his  hands  irith  delight ;  indeed,  in  most 
of  the  simple  delights  of  country  life,  he  was  like  a 
child.  This  is  whi^  occurs  to  me  at  present  of  what  he 
was  whoi  I  first  knew  him;  and,  indeed,  my  after 
recollections  are  of  a  similarly  fhigmentary  kind,  con- 
sisting only  of  those  little,  numerous,  noiseless,  every- 
day acts  of  kindness,  the  sum  of  which  makes  a 
Cluristian  life.  His  love  of  little  children,  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  poor  and  suffering,  his  hatred  of 
oppression,  the  beauty  and  grace  of  his  politeness 
t)«fore  women,  and  his  high  manliness — these  are  the 
fixtures  which  I  shall  never  fiirget  while  I  have  any- 
thing to  remember. 

The  same  writer  afterwards  tells  n^^ 

On  Ids  way  to  one  of  these  parties  he  oalled  on 
tte,  and  I  ooukL  not  help  saying,  <<  How  weH  you  look 
m  a  white  nedcdlotii !"  <*  I  wish  you  could  see  me 
sometimes,"  he  replied ;  '<  if  I  had  only  blade  silk 
stookingB  and  shoe-buckles  I  should  be  quite  a  gen- 
tleman. ' '  Those  who  had  only  seen  him  in  the  careless 
toss  that  he  ohoss  to  adopt  in  the  lanes — his  tfow- 
■«s,  iriilch  were  fnciml^  too  loiig,  dooUcd  half  iray 


up  the  leg,  unfarushed,  aad  oAta  splashed;  his  hs* 
brushed  the  wrong  way,  for  he  never  used  an  wn* 
brella;  and  his  wild,  unshaven,  weather-beaten  look 
— were  amazed  at  his  metamorphose  into  such  a  &ult» 
less  gentleman  as  he  appeared  when  he  was  4re8sed 
for  the  evening.  '*  I  hate  silver  forks  with  fish,"  he 
said;  **  I  can't  manage  them."  So  did  Dr.  Arnold,  I 
told  him.  ** That's  capital;  I  am  glad  of  such  an 
authority.  Do  you  know  I  never  understood  the 
gladiator's  excdlenoe  till  the  other  day  ?  The  way  in 
which  my  brother  eats  fish  wiUi  a  silver  fbrk  made  the 
thing  quite  clear." 

He  often  referred  to  lus  boyidi  days,  when  he  toU 
me  he  nearly  poisoned  half  the  house  with  his  diemi* 
cal  infusions,  and  spoiled  the  pans,  with  great  delight. 
**  The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  was  an  early  fhvorite  with 
him.  **  It  was  strange,"  he  said,  '*  how  it  had  been 
overlooked.  Children  are  often  misundovtood.  When 
I  was  a  baby  I  have  often  been  in  the  greatest  terror, 
when,  to  all  appearance,  I  was  quite  still — so  fright* 
ened  that  I  could  not  make  a  noise.  Crying,  I  believe, 
is  oftener  a  sign  of  happiness  than  the  reverse.  I  was 
looked  upon  as  a  remarkable  child.  My  mother  told 
me,  when  I  was  bom  she  thought  me  an  ugly  red 
thing;  but  my  father  took  me  up  and  said,  '  There  H 
no  sweeter  baby  anywhere  than  this.'  He  always 
thought  too  much  of  me.  I  was  very  dull,  and  hated 
arithmetic;  I  always  had  to  count  on  ray  fingers." 

He  once  took  me  to  the  little  cottage  iriiere  he  lived 
by  the  Brathay,  when  Charles  Lloyd  and  he  were 
school  companions.  Mrs.  Nicholson,  of  Ambleside, 
told  me  of  a  donkey-race  which  they  had  fhnn  the 
market-cross  to  the  end  of  the  village  and  back,  and 
how  Hartley  came  in  last,  and  minus  his  white  straw 
hat 

Those  who  remember  the  ordinary  (and  meet 
extraordinary)  dress  that  hung  about  his  small 
eager  person,  will  smile  at  this  entry  in  his  journal 
of  a  visit  to  Rydal  chapel,  and  the  reflections 
awakened  therein : 

17th.— Sunday.— -At  Rydal  chapel.  Alas  !  I  have 
been  Parcut  Deorum  cultor  ei  irtfrequeuM  of  late. 
Would  I  could  say  with  assurance,  JV\inc  interart 
curnu  cogor  relietot,  I  never  saw  Axiologus 
(Wordsworth)  look  so  venerable.  His  cape  cloak  has 
such  a  gravi^  about  it  Old  gendemen  should  new 
wear  light  great  coats  unless  they  be  military;  and. 
even  then  uncle  Toby's  Boquelaore  would  be  aaoie 
beooming  than  all  the  frocs  In  Styx.  On  the  other 
hand,  loose  trowsers  should  never  invest  the  Beth«r 
limbs  of  eld.  It  looks  as  if  the  septuagenarian  were 
ashamed  of  a  diminished  calf  The  sable  sUk  is  good 
and  clerical,  so  are  the  gray  pearl  and  the  partridreb 
I  revere  gray  worsted  and  ridge  and  farrow  ror 
ouaxoQiTtg  his  Sake,  but  perhaps  the  bright  while 
lamb's  wool  doth  most  set  off  the  leg  of  an  elderly 
man.  The  hose  should  be  drawn  over  the  knees, 
unless  the  rank  and  fortune  require  diamond  buoUes; 
Paste  or  Bristol  stones  should  never  approadi  a  gen* 
tleman  of  any  age.  Roomy  shoes,  not  of  vamiraei 
leather.  Broad  shoe  buckles,  well  polished.  Ctean- 
liness  is  sn  ornament  to  youth,  but  an  indispensable 
neeessity  to  old  age.  Breeches,  velvet  or  vdveteen, 
or  some  other  solid  stu£  There  may  be  serious  o^|eiy 
tions  to  reviving  the  trunk  breeches  of  our  anoestora. 
I  am  afraid  that  hoops  would  fbllow  in  thsar  train. 
But  the  flapped  waistcoat,  the  deep  cvJk,  and  guarded 
pocket-hol^,  the  low  collar,  I  should  hail  with  pleas- 
ure; that  is,  for  grandfliithers  and  men  of  grand- 
fi&therly  years.  I  was  about  to  add  the  point-laoe 
ruffles,  cravat,  and  frill,  but  I  pause  in  ocmsideratioii 
of  the  miseries  and  degraded  state  of  the  laoe-makers. 

Occasional  passages  in  his  letters  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  very  sad.  Here  is  od»— edvertiDg  le 
some  attaok  made  upon  him: 
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*■  TUB  jargon,'*  mid  mj  orthodox  reriewer, "  B^t 
be  excused  in  an  alderman  of  London,  but  not  in  a 
ftllow  elect  of  Oriel,*'  or  eomethinff  to  the  same  ptir- 
poee,  evidentlj  designing  to  recul  to  memory  the 
most  painAd  passage  of  a  life  not  over  happy.  Bat 
perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  let  it  alone.  The  writer  might 
be  some  one  in  whom  mj  kindred  are  interested  ;  for 
I  am  as  mooh  alone  in  mj  revolt  as  Abdid  in  his 
oonstanoY. 

We  are  glad  to  see  valaable  testimony  borne  by 
Mr.  James  Spedding  as  to  his  habits  having  left 
unimpaired  his  moral  and  spiritual  sensibility  : 

Of  his  giBneral  character  and  way  of  life  I  might 
have  been  able  to  say  something  to  the  purpose,  S  I 
had  seen  more  of  him.  Bat  though  he  was  a  person 
io  interesting  to  me  in  himself,  and  with  so  many 
subjects  of  interest  in  conmion  with  me,  that  a  little 
intercourse  went  a  great  way;  so  that  I  feel  as  if  I 
knew  him  much  better  than  many  persons  of  whom  I 
have  seen  much  more  ;  yet  I  have  in  feet  been  very 
seldom  in  his  company.  If  I  should  say  ten  times 
altogether,  I  should  not  be  understating  the  nnnv- 
bcT ;  and  this  is  not  enough  to  qualify  me  fer  a 
lepcnier  when  there  must  be  so  many  competent  ob- 
servers living,  who  really  knew  him  well  One  very 
strong  impression,  however,  with  which  I  always 
eame  away  from  him,  may  be  worth  mentioning ;  I 
mean,  that  his  moral  and  spiritual  sensibilitiee  seemed 
to  be  absolutely  untouched  by  the  life  he  was  leading. 
The  error  of  his  life  sprung,  I  suppose,  from  moral 
incapacity  of  some  kind — his  way  of  1^  seemed  In 
0ome  things  destructive  of  self-respect ;  and  was  oer- 
tunlv  regarded  by  himself  with  a  feeling  of  shame, 
which  in  his  seasons  of  self-communion  became  pas- 
^nate; — and  yet  it  did  not  at  all  degrade  his  nund. 
It  left,  not  his  understanding  only,  but  also  his  im- 
agination and  feelings,  perfbctlv  healthy— free,  firesh, 
and  pnm  His  language  might  be  sometimes  what 
some  peqde  would  call  gross,  but  that  I  think  was 
not  firom  anv  want  of  true  delicacy,  but  firom  a  mas- 
online  cBsdaln  of  fiUse  delioacy;  and  his  opinions,  and 
judgment,  and  speculations,  were  in  the  highest 
degree  r^ed  ana  elevated — fdll  of  chivalrous  gen- 
erosity, and  purity,  and  manly  tenderness.  Such, 
at  least,  was  my  invariable  impression.  It  always 
surprised  me,  but  fresh  observations  always  confirmed 
it 

When  Wordsworth  heard  of  his  death  he  was 
naeh  affected,  and  gave  the  touching  direction  to 
his  brother — **  Let  him  lie  by  us ;  he  would  have 
wished  it.**    It  was  accordingly  so  arranged. 

The  day  following  he  walked  over  with  me  to  Gras- 
mere — to  the  churchyard,  a  plain  enclosure  of  the  olden 
time,  surrounding  the  old  village  church,  in  which 
lay  the  remains  of  his  wife*s  sister,  his  nephew,  and  his 
b&ved  daughter.  Here,  having  desired  the  sexton  to 
measure  out  the  ground  for  his  own  and  for  Mrs.  Words- 
worth's grave;  he  bade  him  measure  out  the  spaoe  of  a 
third  grave  tor  my  brother  immediately  beyond. 

**  When  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  from  my  daughter's 
grave,"  he  exclaimed,  **he  was  standing  there!" 
pointing  to  the  spot  where  my  brother  had  stood  on  the 
sorrowml  occasion  to  which  he  alluded.  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  sexton  he  said,  **  Keep  the  ground  for  us — 
we  are  old  people,  and  it  cannot  be  for  long." 

In  the  grave  Uius  marked  out,  my  brother's  re- 
mains were  laid  on  the  following  Thursday,  and  in 
little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  his  venerable  and  ven- 
erated friend  was  brought  to  occupy  his  own.  They  lie 
In  the  sooth-east  an^le  of  the  churchyard,  not  fkr  fhmi 
«  group  of  trees,  with  the  little  beck,  that  heda  the 
lake  with  its  clear  waters,  murmuring  by  their  side. 
Around  them  are  the  quiet  mouatains. 

We  have  often  expressed  a  high  opinion  of 
Hartley  Cderidge's  poetictl  genios.    It  was  a  part 


of  the  sadnsM  of  his  life  that  he  eonld  not  ( 
trate  his  powers,  in  this  or  any  other  department 
of  his  intellect,  to  high  and  continuous  aims— but 
we  were  not  prepared  for  such  rich  proof  of  its 
exercise,  within  the  limited  field  assigned  to  it,  as 
these  volumes  ofibr.  They  largely  and  lastingly 
contribute  to  the  rare  stores  of  true  poetry.  In  thie 
sonnet  Hartley  Coleridge  was  a  roaster  unsurpassed 
by  the  greatest.  To  iu  "  narrow  plot  of  ground" 
his  habits,  when  applied  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
muse,  most  naturally  led  him — and  here  he  mar 
claim  no  undeserved  companionship  even  with 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Wordsworth.  We  take 
a  few — with  afifoctiog  personal  reference  in  all  of 
them. 

Hast  thou  not  seen  an  aged  rifted  tower. 
Meet  habitation  for  the  Uhost  of  Time, 
Where  fearfbl  ravage  makes  decay  sublime. 
And  destitution  wears  the  fSMse  of  power  ? 
Tet  is  the  fiibrie  deck'd  with  many  a  flower 
Of  firagrance  wild,  and  many-daiwled  hue. 
Gold  streak'd  with  iroiv-brown  and  nodding  bins, 
Blaldng  each  ruinoos  chink  a  fSury  bower. 
E'en  such  a  thing  methinks  I  fain  would  be. 
Should  Heaven  appoint  me  to  a  lengthen'd  age ; 
So  old  in  look,  that  young  and  old  may  see 
The  record  of  my  closing  {nl^primage : 
Tet,  to  the  last,  a  rugged  wrinkled  thing 
To  iriiieh  young  sweetness  may  delig^  to  eUiig ! 


Pains  I  have  known,  that  cannot  be  again. 
And  pleasures  too  that  never  can  be  more : 
For  loss  of  pleasure  I  was  never  sore. 
But  wors%  mr  worse  it  is»  to  fM  no  pain. 
The  thioes  and  agonies  of  a  heart  explaan 
Its  very  depth  of  want  at  inmost  core ; 
Prove  that  it  does  believe,  and  would  adore. 
And  doth  with  ill  fbrever  strive  and  strain. 
I  not  lament  for  happy  childish  years. 
For  loves  departed,  tnat  have  had  their  day. 
Or  hopes  that  foded  when  my  head  was  gray  ; 
For  death  hath  left  me  last  of  mj  oompeers : 
But  for  tiie  pain  I  felt,  the  gushmg  tears 
I  used  to  shed  when  I  had  gone  astray. 


A  lonely  wanderer  upon  earth  am  I, 

The  waif  of  nature— like  uprooted  weed 

Borne  bv  the  stream,  or  like  a  shaken  reed, 

A  final  dependent  of  the  fickle  sky. 

Far,  hx  away,  are  all  my  natural  kin  : 

The  mother  that  erewhile  hath  hush'd  my  cry. 

Almost  hath  grown  a  mere  fond  memory. 

Where  is  my  sister's  smile  ?  my  brother's  bobt#^ 

ous  din? 
Ah !  nowhere  now.    A  matron  grave  and  aage^ 
A  holy  mother  is  that  sister  sweet 
And  that  bold  brother  is  a  pastor  meet 
To  guide,  instmot,  reprove  a  sinftil  age. 
Almost  I  fhar,  and  yet  I  fidn  would  greet ; 
So  fer  astray  hath  been  my  pilgrimage^ 

How  shall  a  man  fore-doom'd  to  lone  estate. 
Untimely  old,  irreverentbr  gray. 
Much  Uke  a  patch  of  dwucy  snow  in  S&y, 
Dead  sleeping  in  a  hollow---all  too  late- 
How  shall  so  poor  a  thing  oongratulate 
The  blest  completion  of  a  patient  wooing. 
Or  how  oommeod  a  younger  man  fbr  doing 
What  ne'er  to  do  hath  been  his  fkult  or  fkte  i 
There  is  a  feble,  that  I  once  did  read. 
Of  a  bad  angel,  that  was  someway  good. 
And  therefore  on  the  brink  of  heaven  he  stood, 
Looking  each  way,  and  no  way  oonld  proosid ; 
Till  at  the  last  he  purged  away  his  sin 
By  loving  aU  the  joy  he  saw  within. 
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Here  is  another  poem  of  very  touching  reference 
to  hie  personal  story : — 

When  I  received  this  volume  small. 
My  years  were  barely  seventeen  ; 

When  it  was  hoped  I  should  be  ail 
Which  once,  alas  !  I  might  have  been. 

And  now  my  years  are  thirty-five, 
And  every  mother  hopes  her  lamb| 

And  every  happy  child  alive, 
May  never  be  what  now  I  am. 

But  yet  should  any  chance  to  look 
On  the  strange  medley  scribbled  here, 

I  charge  thee,  tell  them,  little  book, 
I  am  not  vUe  as  I  appear. 

0  !  tell  them  though  my  purpoee  lame 
In  fortuue^s  race,  was  still  behind — 

Though  earthly  blots  my  name  defiled, 
They  ne'er  abused  my  better  mind. 

Of  what  men  are,  and  why  they  are 

80  weak,  80  wofnlly  beguiled. 
Much  I  have  learned,  but,  better  fiir, 

I  know  my  soul  m  reoonciled. 

Before  we  shut  the  volumes — which  will  often 
and  often  be  reopened  by  their  readers — we  may 
instance,  in  proof  of  the  variety  of  his  verse,  some 
masterly  heroic  couplets  on  the  character  of  Dry- 
den,  which  will  be  seen  in  a  series  of  admirable 
*' sketches  of  English  poets'*  found  written  on  the 
fly-leaves  and  covers  of  his  copy  of  Anderson^s 
British  Poets,  The  successors  of  Dryden  are  not 
less  admirably  handled,  and  there  are  somesketches 
of  Wilkie,  Dodsley,  Langbome,  and  rhymers  of 
that  class,  inimitable  for  their  troth  and  spirit. 


From  tho  Morning  Chronicle. 

pascal's  provincial  PETTERS.* 

Blaise  Pascal  is  a  name  that  must  go  down 
with  honor  from  age  to  age,  as  long  as  genius  and 
goodness  are  deemed  worthy  of  remembrance. 

His  writings,  though  much  better  known  among 
us  than  those  of  many  French  authors,  have  yet  not 
been  truly  known.  They  have  hitherto  been  pre- 
sented to  us  more  or  less  imperfect  and  distorted, 
and  by  faulty  arrangement  have  Jost  still  more  of 
their  value. 

The  Pcnsics  have  been  generally  read  in  this 
country,  and  many  versions  have  appeared  since 
the  first  by  Walker ;  but  no  complete  edition  of 
PascaVs  works  has  been  presented  to  the  English 
reader  which  could  rival  the  one  before  us. 

The  first  volume  is  the  Provincial  Letters;  or, 
as  tliey  would  be  more  correctly  termed,  Letters  to 
a  Provincial.  The  translation  is  from  the  last 
French  edition  by  M.  Villemain,  whose  essay  on 
Pascal  b  prefixed;  a  memoir  and  an  appendix, 
containing  notices  of  the  characters  mentioned  in 
the  work,  &c.,  further  enrich  the  book. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  roisoellaneous 
writings,  letters,  treatises,  (for  the  first  time,)  an 
Essay  on  the  Passion  of  Love,  another  on  eloquence, 
conversations  and  thoughts  on  many  diverse  sub- 
jects, &c.  A  zealous  and  satisfactory  refutation 
of  the  glosses  put  upon  the  writings  of  Pascal  by 
Voltaire,  Cousin,  and  even  M.  Villemain,  prepares 
the  reader  to  enter  on  the  perusal. 

*  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters,  Miscellaneous  Writings  ; 
and  Thoughu  aod  Evidences  of  Christiaaity.  Newly 
translated  from  the  French,  by  Gkorge  Pearoe,  Esq. 
London :  Longman  and  Co.    3  vols.  8vo. 


The  third  volume  oonsista  entirely  of  the 
"  Thoughts  and  Evidences  of  Christianity."  This 
and  the  preceding  are  from  the  French  edition  of 
M.  Faugere. 

The  quantity  of  new  matter  introduced  by  the 
labors  and  patient  research  of  the  latter  editor  is 
greater  than  would  be  credited  by  one  who  had  not 
seen  it.  He  has  also  done  great  service  and  justice 
to  the  old,  by  the  collation  of  the  original  manu- 
scripts and  copies  with  each  other  and  with  the 
adulterated  printed  editions.  In  fact,  the  whole 
text  has  been  revised,  the  whole  mass  reraranged, 
and  nearly  re-modelled. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  translation  as  such. 
It  is  in  many  places  free,  paraphrased  almost — but 
only  where  it  was  found  impossible  to  preserve  the 
spirit  of  the  idiomatic  French  in  a  literal  rendering. 
Ureat  caution  and  much  talent  are  necessary  for 
such  a  task.  Pascal's  style  and  diction  were  pe- 
culiarly his  own  ;  terse  yet  precise ;  forcible  yet 
elegant.  A  correct  appreciation  of  different  shades 
of  meaning  in  words  apparently  synonymous,  and 
careful  disposition  of  them,  are  also  essential ;  for 
he  was  most  fastidious  in  their  use ;  and  a  sugges- 
tive meaning  is  oflen  felt  in  their  very  juxta-posi- 
tion.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Pearoe  has  discharged 
his  duty  with  fidelity  and  laudable  accuracy ;  he 
has  given  us  as  faithful  an  exponent  of  the  original 
as  our  language  will,  perhaps,  admit;  and  by  so 
doing  has  earned  thanks  of  no  ordinary  warmth  ; 
though,  to  one  so  animated  by  love  fur  the  labor, 
thanks  are  superfluous. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  illustrious  author ; 
and,  afVer  the  judgment  that  two  centuries  ha^e  pro- 
nounced, further  comment  from  us  is  needless ;  yet 
we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  dwelling 
for  a  short  space  on  the  consideration  of  a  oian  who 
has  been  designated  as  '*  one  of  the  sublime«t  spir- 
its of  any  age." 

His  was  a  brief  life,  and  a  brief  review  of  it  will 
be  the  most  appropriate.  Into  thirty-nine  years 
were  condensed  all  the  learning,  feeling,  and  holi- 
ness, that  made  him  at  once  an  epitome  of  science, 
an  impersonation  of  charity,  and  a  model  of  piety. 
He  was  both  young  and  old,  fiower  and  fruit.  la 
him  were  combined  the  innocence  of  a  child,  the 
delicacy  of  a  woman,  and  the  might  of  a  man. 

Were  the  theory  of  transmigration  tenable,  we 
might  imagine  that  the  massive  sonl  of  Plato 
tenanted  for  a  while  the  frail  body  of  Pascal,  and 
left  it  only  when  the  brittle  crystal  gave  way  be- 
neath the  load. 

At  first  we  see  him  mastering  all  science,  ex- 
tending his  researches  into  the  unknown,  and,  in 
the  vigor  of  mental  youth,  turning  intellectual  toils, 
none  else  could  dare,  into  pastime. 

He  seized  facts  in  his  grasp,  and  forced  them  to 
reveal  their  parentage  and  kindred.  He  qoesiioned 
existences,  and  wrung  from  them  the  secrets  of 
their  beinff  and  the  laws  of  their  economy.  Ho 
stood  on  Nature*s  highway,  and,  arresting  every 
passer-by,  asked,  '*  Whence  and  whitber  art  thou  ?*' 

He  strained  his  fine-strung  ear  to  catch  the  low 
whispers  of  Nature's  soliloquy;  and  gaud  long 
and  ardently  on  causes  and  effects  to  find  the  chain 
by  which  she  linked  them.  His  eye  was  so  broad 
that  he  saw  things  not  only  in  themselves,  but  in 
all  their  connections  and  affinities — in  their  origta 
and  tendency.  He  saw  the  relations  that  each  ob- 
ject bore  to  each,  and  ooroprehended  them  in  their 
I'  wholes  and  in  all  their  parts. 
In  his  attack  on  the  corruptions  and  impious 
casuistries  of  the  Jesuits,  we  see  him  Beglectiaf 
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knowledge  to  fight  for  jastiee ,  here  he  is  keen  as  a 
lancet — polished  as  a  diamond,  and  as  proof  against 
the  blows  and  scratches  of  his  antagonists.  Success 
and  conscioas  power  made  him  laagh  whilst  he 
struck  them  down  with  the  trenchant  irony  that 
was  irresistible.  But  at  tiroes,  when  placing  the 
legis  of  his  genius  between  the  persecutor  and  his 
victim,  his  calm  spirit  chafes  at  the  profanation  of 
all  that  is  just  and  sacred,  till,  with  burning  elo- 
quence, he  blasts,  as  with  a  thunderbolt,  the  objects 
of  his  noble  wrath. 

In  the  collection  of  fragmentary  thou|rhts,  we  see 
his  mind  in  various  attitudes,  and  wearing  different 
expressions ;  sometimes  of  reverie,  sometimes  of 
calculation — now  drawn  with  saddened  lines,  and 
often  with  a  moralizing  smile  at  the  foibles  of  man- 
kind, and  the  insignificance  of  ito  would-be  great- 
ness. The  style  in  which  he  wrote  many  of  these 
desultory  meditations  is  generally  lucid,  but  not  al- 
ways so.  All  but  the  essays  and  letters  have  the 
appearance  of  notes  only ;  and  to  attempt  an  analysis 
of  them  here  would  be  impossible.  A  philosophical 
preservation  of  the  medium  in  all  things  pervade 
them  ;  he  had  ever  in  mind  "  in  vithan  duett  adjxs 
fuga;^^  and  though  not  inculcating  this  doctrine  by 
positive  maxim,  it  is  distinctly  visible.  He  ever 
distinguishes  between  such  weaknesses  as  are 
Ticious,  and  such  as  are  inseparable  from  our  im- 
perfect  condition.  Some  things  that  have  been 
treated  with  unqualified  derision  by  indiscriminat- 
ing  satirists  and  moralists,  he  upholds  as  worthy 
of  preservation,  and  serviceable  to  our  interests ; 
for  example- 
Why  do  we  follow  the  mnltitode  ?  Is  it  because 
they  are  most  fluently  in  the  right  ? — ^No;  but  they 
have  most  power. 

Why  do  we  adhere  to  ancient  laws  and  opinions  ? 
Are  they  the  wisest  and  best  ? — No;  but  they  lead  to 
uiiformity,  and  cut  away  the  roots  of  strife. 

Rank ;  the  people  pay  honor  to  persons  of  high 
birth.  The  half-informed  despise  them,  contending 
that  birth  is  a  mere  accidental  advantage.  The  sen- 
sible respect  ihem«  not  on  tiie  same  ground  as  the 
oommon  people,  but  from  deeper  views. 

His  conscious  independence  and  native  royalty 
of  soul  enabled  him  to  condescend  with  easC'^ 
obey  customs  and  forms  which  he  knew  to  be  in- 
trinsically useless.  Such  principles  as  these  can 
never  be  generally  held ;  for  the  narrow  mind  is 
ever  loo  jealous  of  honor,  and  cannot  afford  a  defer- 
ence to  laws  merely  as  such.  Yet  when  advising 
he  speaks  as  other  people  do :  he  says — do  not 
think  as  they  do.  The  greatest  minds  have  been 
ever  the  most  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
subjection  of  human  nature  to  powerful  influences 
from  the  most  petty  and  contemptible  causes ;  they 
have  been  half-pained,  half-amused,  to  note  the 
continual  interruptions  that  the  sublime  suffers  from 
the  ridiculous.  That  Pascal  felt  this,  is  here 
evinced  abundantly. 

Whoever  would  fully  learn  the  vanity  of  man  has 
hat  to  consider  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of 
love.  The  cause  is  perhaps  some  indescribable  trifle, 
unje  ne  tais  quoi,  (Comeille,)  and  the  consequences 
are  tremendous  *  •  •  Had  Cleopatra's  nose  been 
a  little  shorter,  the  whole  &ce  of  the  world  might  have 
been  changed 

He  demolishes  man's  imagined  glory  and  self- 
sufficient  strength,  and  yet  says : — '*  Man  is  neces- 
sarily so  much  of  a  fool  that  it  would  be  a  species 
of  folly  not  to  be  a  fool.*' 


The  essay  on  Eloquence  and  remarks  on  Taste 
are  valuable,  and  too  little  studied.  The  clearness 
and  strength  of  his  thoughts  made  all  ornament  ap- 
pear tinsel ;  he  clothed  them  in  the  richest  robes, 
but  always  the  simplest ;  he  wrought  in  gold,  but 
never  chased  or  filigreed  the  pure  metal.  **  True 
eloquence"  (he  says)  "despises  eloquence.'* 
There  is  his  power  and  excellence. 

Now  we  come  to  a  most  interesting  subject. 
The  Essay  on  the  Passion  of  Love,  lately  discovered 
by  M.  Faugere,  and  now  published  for  the  first 
time  in  English,  gives*  a  new  component  in  the 
character  of  Pascal ;  and  though  acquiescing  en- 
tirely in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  rearce,  that  it  was 
composed  at  an  early  age,  and  before  the  consecra- 
tion of  his  talents  to  God  alone,  we  rejoice  ihat  it 
was  written.  Whilst  contemplating  him  as  philos- 
opher and  moralist,  we  felt  that  Tie  was  too  re- 
mote from  us;  he  seemed,  by  his  independence  of 
human  passions  and  emotions,  to  stand  on  an  unap- 
proachable eminence  ;  but  now  these  pages  of 
glowinff  warmth  establish  a  greater  community  and 
sympathy  with  him.  When  crossing  a  dark  and 
lonely  plain,  we  should  be  cheered  to  see  a  light 
before  us,  by  which  we  might  guide  our  steps; 
but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  how  would  our  joy  be 
increased  to  find  it  borne  by  a  traveller  like  our- 
selves. We  will  not  spoil  the  treat  for  the  future 
reader  by  an  extract.  The  secret  comes  to  light 
after  two  centuries  of  concealment  in  his  grave, 
and  we  are  reading  the  inmost  thoujrhts  of  his 
heart,  looking  on  the  portrait  of  himself  with  the 
light  of  affection  and  love  on  his  face.  But  we 
must  pass  on,  and  come  to  the  period  of  the 
•'  Thoughts.'* 

Hitherto  he  had  asked  of  all  other  things, "  What 
and  whence  art  thou  V* — ^but  now  he  begins  to  ask 
the  deeper  question,  "What  am  7?"  He  had 
tested  all  morality,  and  found  it  a  quicksand  unable 
to  bear  his  weight.  The  frail  bridges  erected  by 
philosophers  and  theorists,  and  vaunted  as  affording 
a  transit  to  happiness,  gave  way  beneath  the  pon- 
derous arguments  he  proved  them  with.  The  bare 
truth  of  positive  science  was  insufficient  to  satisfy 
his  hungry  soul;  he  ate  and  ate,  but  was  not 
nourished  by  it.  He  had  tried  all  the  fulcra  that 
were  fondly  thought  to  be  fixed  points  of  certain 
troth,  and  found  that  none  such  really  existed.  He 
would  measure  all  things,  if  but  a  meusure  could 
be  found  that  was  free  from  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion, from  passion  and  from  doubt.  Like  Archime- 
des, he  would  move  the  world  could  h^  find  a  spot 
whereon  to  plant  his  lever.  At  last  he  found  an 
arch  that  spanned  the  gulf;  he  tried  its  masonry, 
he  flung  himself  and  the  massy  force  of  his  intellect 
against  it;  but  'twas  firm — firm  as  even  he  could 
wish.  He  found  a  standard  measure,  and  assayed 
it  with  all  the  severity  of  his  art,  but  it  varied  not 
a  hair. 

The  fulcrum  was  gained ;  he  rested  his  lever  on 
it,  and  found  that  he  could  solve  the  problem,  and 
move  the  world.  Pascal  was  a  Christian.  Now 
his  calculations  will  be  sure,  for  he  kntms  the  true 
value  of  himself.  Young's  line  will  express  his 
estimate : — 

Revere  thysdf,  and  yet  thyself  despise. 

Now  he  sees  himself,  and  man  at  large — 

the  glory  and  opprobrium  of  the  universe. 

But  Achilles  was  not  suffered  to  enjoy  glory  and 
long  life.  Pascal  might  not  have  both.  Disease 
began  to  reduce  the  fortress  where  dwelt  the  giant 
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wM ;  bat  when  he  feh  the  enemy  eutying  the 
otitworks,  he  looked  around,  and,  soon  eeaeiog  to 
eare  for  the  earth-built  walls,  betook  himself  to  the 
inmost  hold  and  tower  of  strength,  from  which  no 
power  eould  dislodge  him,  and  whence  his  mightiest 
shafts  were  hurled  against  a  greater  foe  than  death 
himself. 

The  same  power  of  abstract  speeulatioa  and  rigid 
analysis,  which  made  him  prince  of  mathematicians, 
he  carried  with  him  into  the  higher  field  of  ethics 
and  theology.  Restless,  ever  demanding  perfect 
information,  and  laboring  for  a  complete  system^ 
entire  and  unassailable,  he  dived  into  all  possible 
objections,  anticipated  all  cavils,  and  argued  the 
round  of  infidelity  within  the  orbit  of  his  single 
brain.  He  has  recorded  some  of  these  self-oppoe- 
ing  contests  in  the  form  of  objection  and  answer 
(oflen  far  asimder  from  each  other) ;  and  hence 
have  arisen  the  absurd  imputations  of  doubt,  and 
eharges  mere  or  less  explicit,  that  have  been  laid 
against  him  of  being  only  a  philosophical  thinker 
on  religion — in  fact,  a  grand  scqitic  whilst  attacking 
•oepticism. 

Now  a  pensive  tone  pervades  his  language— not 
gloom,  but  an  intense  earnestness.  How  caa  he 
faugh  when  he  sees  around  him  and  within  him 
weakness,  blindness,  and  guilt? 

Yet  he  is  not  a  misanthrope ;  far  from  it ;  his 
deep  love  eould  be  sustained  only  in  and  by  Divine 
love,  and  therefore  he  dung  to  Christianiw ;  and 
from  very  love  he  feared  to  be  loved  bv  his  friends. 
How  rare  a  sacrifice  is  this  ! — how  noble  a  one ! 

From  an  unceasing  contemplation  of  himself  and 
bis  imperfections,  as  seen  by  the  light  he  now 
walked  in,  grew  a  self-avenging  spirit';  the  Ycry 
perfection  of  his  vision  tormented  him ;  his  micro- 
scopic e^e  became  shocked  with  what,  to  the 
ordmary  observer,  appeared  beautiful.  He  anato- 
mised himself.  Heedless  of  the  pain,  he  went  on 
dissecting  every  nerve,  and  torturing  it  into  morbid 
aeasibility.  At  times  he  rises  into  an  ecsutie  state, 
and  th^i  his  ideas  are  Hke  a  rainbow  formed  of 
many  colors,  but  which,  by  their  union,  compose 
Ught— like  a  rainbow,  too,  in  that  they  seem  to 
spring  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  bend  down  again 
to  joiB  the  two  more  firmly. 

His  belief  in  the  miraculous  cure  of  his  sister's 
blindtaess  maybe  used  against  his  claims  to  the 
character  of  a  sober  and  reasonable  man ;  jet  this 
credulity,  the  mixed  efilect  of  early  teadung  and 
enlarged  views  of  Diviae  and  natural  powers,  ought 
ttoc,  in  fairness,  to  be  weighed  against  his  general 
acumen — against  the  man  who  so  exposed  the  cor- 
TODtions  of  his  church. 

What  the  structure  might  have  been  when  finished 
by  the  hand  thai  has  quarried  and  out  a  few  of  the 
stones  in  the  Thoughts,  we  can  only  guess.  When 
reading  them  and  contemplating  his  character,  we 
have  t^n  struck  with  the  consciousness  of  an  air 
grave  and  saddened,  like  bis  great  Master's— with 
all  reverence  we  say  so ;  and  ask  the  thoughtful 
student  of  his  life  and  works,  if  his  denunciation 
4»f  Pharisaical  sophistries,  his  ealm,  his  gentle  love. 


his  half  solitary  life,  and  his  early  death,  do  net 
impress  him  in  a  aimilar  manner  I 

Life  at  last  became  awfully  real  to  him  ;  and  had 
he  lived  longer,  it  would  have  probably  grown  vor 
supportable ;  his  sensibilities  had  already  become, 
as  it  were,  excoriated.  Yet  amid  all  this  he  was 
never  idle — his  sufibrings  could  not  make  him  rest, 
nor  crush  him ;  thej  served  only  as  the  stone  to 
steel — ^to  give  his  mind  a  keener  edge,  and  eUcited 
the  brightest  sparks  of  genius  while  doing  so. 

At  length,  (in  1662,)  this  brilliant  lamp  was  ex* 
tinguished  by  the  oil  \3mX  yielded  the  flame — Pascal 
diM. 

He  lived  faster,  thought  faster,  and  decayed 
filter  than  the  rest  of  men.  With  rapid  hand  he 
worked  out  the  problem  of  man's  greatest  good ; 
and  leaves  for  posterity  the  solution  recorded  in  one 
word — Christianity. 


Destruction  of  Forksts  in  Madeira. — Hie 
progressive  destruction  of  the  fbrests,  since  the 
first  discovery  of  the  island  of  Madeira,  has  very 
materially  modified  the  climate,  by  making  it  less 
humid.  The  smooth  surfaces  of  leaves  of  the  trees 
of  the  laurel  tribe  cool  rapidly  \sy  radiation,  when 
the  sky  is  clear ;  and  the  dew  being  consequent>f 
deposited  profusely  upon  them,  they  collect  and 
distil,  as  it  were,  water  in  great  abundance  from 
the  atmosphere.  When  the  island  was  first  dis* 
covered,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  while  the 
northern  mountains  were  covered  with  evergreen 
trees,  the  river  Socorridos — ihe  most  considerable 
in  Madeira — wnich  runs  through  the  Curral,  was 
found  to  be  suffieieotly  deq>  to  float  timber  to  the 
sea,  which  it  enters  near  Cfamea  dos  Lobos.  It  is 
now  reduced,  when  not  suddenly  flooded,  to  a  small 
stream,  ahnest  lost  in  the  loose  rocks  which  occupy 
iu  channel.  It  would  appear  that  the  attention  of 
the  settlers  was  called,  at  a  very  eariy  period,  to 
the  injurious  efl'ects  produced  by  the  rapid  diminn- 
tion  of  the  forests  in  a  country,  where,  from  the 
dry  and  porous  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  climate,  moisture  becomes  the  great  prind- 
pie  of  fertility.  A  law  was  made,  and  Is  still  in 
existence — though,  unhappily,  like  other  laws  in 
this  island,  very  rarely  or  very  imperfectly  enforced 
— which  made  it  penal  to  cut  down  a  vinhatico  or 
til,  if  found  near  a  fountain  or  on  the  banks  of  a 
river.  The  same  effects  have  been  found  to  follow, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  countries,  whether 
tropical  or  not,  from  the  diminution  of  timber, 
whether  produced  by  the  extension  of  cultivation 
or  by  other  causes. — Dr.  Mason  and  Mr,  Drivtr 
an  Madeira. 


With  resolution  high,  that  would  not  fiaiil. 
Still  presaing  onward,  though  ofl  beaten  down. 
As  the  strong  waves  of  the  mflowing  sea. 
Though  crushed  upon  the  rocks  and  beaten  badr. 
Muster  their  force  the  more  for  the  recoil, 
And  ever  more  rush  on,  and  rise  at  last 
High  o'er  the  diflb  that  broke  them. 


EaaArvM.— la  No.  361  of  the  Livkig  Age  U  a  review  of  YoHn^'t  Berangtr,  which  we  copied  fh>m,  and  ddy 
ciedited  to,  Sharpe'9  Magazine.  In  that  work  It  appeared  as  an  onaioal  article :  bat  was  ilden  from  tiM  LrraaA* 
BT  WoatD,  an  excellent  weekly  paper  published  in  New  York  by  Messrs.  Duyckinck. 

The  Liviwo  Aoa  b  published  every  Saturday,  by  E.  Ltrrau.  &  Co.,  at  the  cscaec  U  Tremont  and  Biottfleld 
Streets,  Boston.  Price  m  cents  a  aomber,  or  six  dolUucs  a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thaakfoUy  icceivsd  and  pfomptly  attended  to. 
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From  Chambera'  Papers  for  the  People. 
CROMWELL  AND   HIS   CONTEMPORARIES. 

Mr.  Humb's  perversions  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  once  so  popular,  and  still  quoted  as  authority 
in  certain  quarters,  have,  thanks  to  the  industry 
and  zeal  of  modern  historians  and  commentators, 
lost  all  claim  to  respect ;  and  the  reaction  naturally 
consequent  upon  a  discovery  of  the  injustice  that 
had  been  done  the  great  men  of  the  commonwealth, 
has  reached  to  such  a  height,  that  there  now  seems 
a  tendency  to  canonize  as  spotless  saints  and  heroes 
the  very  persons  whom  it  was  so  long  the  fashion 
to  slander  and  depreciate.  The  truth,  as  ever,  lies 
Dot  in  either  extreme.  Cromwell  and  his  associates 
were  men  of  like  passions  to  ourselves ;  their 
motives,  as  their  acts,  a  mingled  yarn  of  good  and 
evil,  of  spirituality  and  earthliness  ;  the  good  sur- 
vives to  bless  us ;  the  evil  has  descended  with  their 
bodies  to  the  grave.  And  even  that  dust,  rendered 
sacred  by  the  memory  of  their  struggles,  their  toils, 
their  sufferings,  their  apparent  defeat — dying,  as 
many  of  them  did,  amidst  the  shouts  and  execrations 
of  an  ephemeral  restoration — we  would  reverently 
approach,  remembering  how  many  of  the  errors — 
crimes  if  you  will — with  which  they  have  been 
charged  are  fairly  attributable  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  in  which  their  lot  was  cast,  rather  than 
to  their  own  wills  and  purposes. 

The  aspect  of  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  must  have  suggested  utter  despair 
to  the  timid  lover  of  freedom — to  the  pale  doubter 
in  the  progress  of  humanity.  Despotism,  enthroned 
on  the  rums  of  the  feudal  system,  and  surrounded 
by  disciplined  armies  dependent  on  the  sole  will  of 
the  monarch,  had  extinguished  or  enslaved  all  the 
independent  jurisdictions  of  the  continent.  The 
Parliaments  of  Paris,  which  the  war  of  the  Fronde 
vainly  strove  to  maintain  in  virility  and  power, 
were  virtually  subjugated ;  and  in  that  country  a 
government  of  autocratic  iciZ?  was,  by  the  genius  of 
Richelieu,  rapidly  consolidated,  and  covered  by  the 
»gis  of  success  and  victory.  The  councils  of 
Castile  and  Arragon  had  long  since  disappeared  ; 
and  many  years  previously  Cardinal  Ximenejs  told 
the  deputies  of  Castile— pointing  from  a  window 
to  the  armed  battalions  of  Charles  V. — that  it  was 
by  virtue  of  those  men  the  king  of  Arragon  com- 
manded in  Castile.  The  United  Provinces  was  a 
republic  but  in  name  and  form,  so  that  the  faintly- 
acknowledged  liberties  of  these  countries  were  the 
sole  rights  remaining  to  the  human  race.  Happily 
for  Europe,  for  the  world,  the  English  and  Scot- 
tish peoples  were  faithful  to  their  great  trust,  and 
neither  kingly  nor  sacerdotal  force  or  fraud  was 
found  able  to  bend  them  to  the  yoke  imposed  upon 
the  nations  of  the  continent.  To  the  Paritaoe  and 
Covenanters  of  that  period  even  Mr.  Home  was 
compelled  to  admit  we  owe  the  freedom  which  we, 
and  if  we,  Europe,  now  enjoy.  The  parliamenury 
i^ers — and  there  can  be  no  higher  praise— were 
equal  to  the  high  mission  imposed  by  the  time ; 
and  no  unprejudiced  man,  versed  in  their  histories, 
can  refuse  acquiescence  in  the  testimony  borne  to 
their  merits  by  Bishop  Warburton,   ''that    the 
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interests  of  liberty  were  conducted  and  supported 
by  a  set  of  the  greatest  geniuses  for  government 
that  the  world  ever  saw  embarked  together  in  a 
common  cause." 

Constitutions,  other  than  paper  and  ephemeral 
ones,  it  has  been  remarked  with  profound  truth, 
are  not,  cannot  be,  made— they  grow;  and  it  is 
both  curious  and  instructive  to  mark  the  growth  of 
this  English  one,  which,  albeit  that  it  envelops  the 
entire  land  of  Britain,  guards  our  free  homes,  speaks 
million-voiced  in   our  assemblies    and    countless 
printing-presses,  cannot,  it  is  often  sneeringly  re- 
proached to  us,  be  found  neatly  copied  out  and  duly 
labelled   in   the  pigeon-hole   of  any  desk  in  the 
kingdom.     It  began,  some  tell  us,  with  Magna 
Charta ;   the  mailed   barons  set  their  seals,  not 
being  able  to  write,  to  the  first  assertion  of  English 
liberties.     A  very  great  mistake  this  of  the  eulo- 
gists of  the  illiterate  lords.    Those  liberties  date 
from  before  Alfred,  and  Magna  Charta  was  more  a 
declaratory  than   an  enacting  statute.      A   very 
valuable  one  certainly ;  Utera  scripta  manet  (the 
written  thing  remaineth.)     And  there,  in  plain  old 
text,  principles  were  copied  out  which  could  always 
be  appealed  to,  and  which  no  minister  or  iudge 
could  successfully  explain  away.     Slight  thanks 
are,  however,  due  to  the  iron  barons  for  that  great 
piece  of  service,  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  they  looked  upon  the  instrument  solely  as  a 
means  of  protecting  themselves  from  the  encroach- 
mertts  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  it  was  with  as  much 
surprise  as  indignation  they  afterwards  found  that 
the  same  weapon  which  restrained  royal  preroga- 
tive was  equally  potent  to  curtail  baronial  privilege. 
The  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  English  Justinian, 
as  he  has  been  called,  marks  great  and  lasting 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  people.     The  nation 
had   thoroughly  recovered   from  the  shock    and 
stupefaction  caused  by  the- Norman  invasion.    The 
victories  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers  had  amply  vindi- 
cated, in  the  eyes  of  the  dazzled  world,  the  reputa- 
tion of  English  valor,  ignorantly  deemed  to  have 
been  tarnished  by  the  result  of  Hastings ;  the  Eng- 
lish language,  the  language  of  the  people,  illus- 
trated by  the  genius  of  Chaucer,  was  again  that  of 
the  government ;   the  "  Commons'*  of  England 
were  a  distinct  and  recognized  estate  of  the  realm : 
and  the  old  foundations,  deep  and  broad,  were 
everywhere  zealonsly  widened  and  strengthened 
for  the  gradual  erection  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  British  people  have  long 
dwelt  in  peaoe,  freedom,  and  security,  by  example 
teaching  '*  the  nations  how  to  live."    The  disposi- 
tion of  Richard  II.  is  also  an  important  passage  in 
the  constitutional  history  of  this  country — a  practical 
verification  of  the  theory  which  professes  to  restrain 
or  punish  prerogative.    It  was  the  Commons  who 
gave  validity  and  force  to  Henry  IV. *s  title  and 
power ;  and  no  one  was  more  thoroughly  impressed 
with  that  truth  than  himself.    In  the  reign  of  his 
renowned  son,  the  fifth  Harry,  the  "  privileges'*  of 
the  Commons,  that  especially  which  debars  the 
sovereign  from  taking  cognizance,  either  personally 
or  through  any  of  his  courts  of  law,  of  the  speecbca 
or  acts  of  the  Commons  when  assembled  in  sessioi; . 
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were  i^^ranted  or  confirmed.  This  **  priTile^,"  i 
we  shall  find,  was  the  weapon  which ,  reinforced  by 
the  terrible  one  of*  impeachment,"  mainly  enabled 
the  Commons  to  bring  the  confiict  of  freedom  with 
prerogative  to  a  successful  issue.  Of  the  succeed- 
ing reigns,  till  the  close  of  that  of  Elizabeth,  there 
need  little  here  be  said.  The  wans  for  the  reten- 
tion of  France,  the  confiicts  of  the  White  and  Red 
Roses,  the  troubles,  confiscations,  persecutions, 
strife,  and  discontents,  occasioned  by  the  change  of 
religion,  and  the  alternate  triumphs  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  thrust  for  a  time  all  constitutional 
theories  and  maxims  out  of  sight.  They  seemed 
lost  amid  the  tumultuous  hurly-burly  of  polemical 
warfare  and  sanguinary  reaction  ;  but  they  were 
rock-based,  and  again  raised  their  sunlit  pinnacles 
above  the  deep  as  the  fury  of  the  social  storm  sub- 
sided. The  long  and  wary  reign  of  Elizabeth 
closed  amidst  the  rising  murmurs  of  the  people 
against  the  despotic  authority  which,  taking 
advantage  of  the  troubles  of  the  time,  had  dared  to 
tax  the  people  by  means  of  patents  for  monopolies, 
without  leave  of  Parliament.  Cecil,  going  down 
to  the  House  on  the  25th  November,  1601,  was 
alarmed  at  the  expression  of  the  growing  discontent, 
and  warned  the  Commons  that  a  dangerous  spirit 
was  abroad.  His  royal  mistress  would  withdraw 
those  patents,  since  they  had  proved  hurtful  to  her 
people.  **  But,  gentlemen,"  continued  the  minis- 
ter, **  remember  that  whatsoever  is  subject  to  public 
expectation  cannot  be.  good  while  the  parliament 
matters  are  ordinary  talk  in  the  streets.  I  have 
heard  myself,  being  in  my  coach,  these  words 
spoken  aloud — *  God  prosper  those  that  further  the 
overthrow  of  these  monopolies!  God  send  the 
prerogative  touch  not  our  liberties!'  I  think  those 
persons  would  be  glad  that  all  sovereignty  were 
converted  into  popularity,  we  being  here  but  the 
popular  mouth,  and  our  liberty  but  the  liberty  of 
the  subiect."  Elizabeth  soon  afterwards  died,  and 
James  1.  ascended  the  throne,  his  head  full  of 
notions  of  divine  right,  and  confident  that  the 
devices  of  king-craft,  on  which  he  plumed  himself, 
would  enable  him  to  successfully  govern  the  most 
restive  and  stubborn  nation  in  the  world  ;  a  perilous 
experiment  at  all  times,  but  especially  so  now, 
when  the  printing-press  had  become  a  power,  and 
men  were  reading  their  Bibles  af\er  their  own  in- 
terpretation, by  the  light  of  the  fires  of  Smithfield, 
and  garnering  up  thoughts  and  aspirations— debased, 
it  is  true,  but -at  the  same  time  hardened,  strength- 
ened, by  alloy  of  bigotry — which  were  anything 
but  favorable  to  domination  of  any  kind  over  tlie 
wills  and  consciences  of  men.  The  parliaments 
which  the  necessities  of  James  obliged  him  to  have 
recourse  to,  were  much  more  lavish  of  advice  and 
remonstrance  than  of  money ;  a  mode  of  help  which 
terribly  exasperated  the,  upon  the  whole,  good- 
natured,  well-meaning  king.  It  was  in  this  reign 
that  the  Commons  again  drew  forth  their  ancient 
but  long-disused  weapon  of  impeachment.  The 
first  person  that  sank  before  it  was  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Verulam,  (Bacon,)  accused  of  receiving 
bribes  from  the  suitors  in  his  court,  and  prosecuted 
to  conviction.  The  Lord  Treasurer,  Cranford, 
Earl  of  Middlesex,  was  next  impeached  of  both 
oppression  and  corruption,  and  convicted.  The 
Iiuke  of  Buckingham — the  favorite  of  the  king  and 
•f  Prince  Charles — ^a  weak,  haughty  roan,  in  a  fit 
of  popular  caprice  coincided  with  and  supported  the 
Commons  in  their  attacks  upon  the  great  officers  of 
state.  James,  who,  although  not  quite  the  Solo- 
the  elder  D'Israeli  would  have  us  believe, 


was  a  shrewd  observer,  warned  Buckingham— 
Steenie,  as  he  called  him — of  the  dangerous  naturo 
of  the  weapon  the  Commons  were  wielding  with 
such  decisive  eflfect.  "  By  God,  Steenie !"  ex- 
claimed the  king,  '*  you  are  a  fool,  and  will  shortly 
repent  this  folly  ;  and  will  find  tliat  in  this  fit  of 
popularity  you  are  making  a  rod  with  which  your 
own  breech  will  be  scourged.  You  will  live  to  have 
your  bellyful  of  parliamentary  impeachments.** 
James,  in  this  instance  at  least,  was  a  true  prophet ; 
but  he  did  not  live  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prediction,  having  died  **  mjrsteriously,**  as  waa 
said,  on  the  1st  June,  1624 — not,  however,  till  soma 
time  after  he  had  with  his  own  hand  torn  out  of  the 
journal-book  of  the  House  of  Commons  **  an  inso- 
lent remonstrance*'  of  that  body,  and  had  seiitPym, 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  several  other  members  to 
prison,  avowedly  for  their  speeches  and  doings  in 
parliament. 

Such  was  the  state  of  aflairs  when  Charles  I., 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  ascended  the  throne,  his 
head  as  full  as  that  of  his  father — more  so,  per- 
haps—of notions  of  a  king's  divine,  indefeasible 
right  to  absolute  sovereignty.  He  was  no  doubt 
willing  enough  to  govern  with  a  parliament,  pro- 
vided the  parliament  willed  what  he  willed,  but 
otherwise  quite  resolved  to  rule  by  **  other  coun- 
sels.'* The  nation  was  in  an  ill-humor  for  such 
assumptions ;  and  it  was  evident  from  the  first,  to 
all  calmly-reasoning  men,  that  there  was  n<iihing 
for  it  but  to  frankly  and  sincerely  accept  the  situa- 
tion as  it  presented  itself,  and  submit  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  Commons*  House,  now  grown  too 
powerful  to  be  permanently  controlled,  much  leas 
ignored,  by  the  sovereign.  The  new  king  thought 
otherwise;  and  when  his  first  parliament,  which 
met  in  1623,  aAer  grantinjv  the  usual  subsidy , 
showed  a  disposition  to  inquire  into  **  grievances,*' 
especially  that  "  grievance  of  grievances,*'  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  insolence  of  power 
and  manifold  corruptions  had  not  only  disgusted 
the  nation  with  the  favorite,  but  partially  alienated 
its  afifections  from  the  crown,  Cliarles,  under  pre- 
tence of  the  plague,  then  raging,  hastily  dissolved 
it.  In  1626  a  new  parliament,  *'  a  great,  warm, 
ruffling  parliament,**  as  Whitclock  calls  it,  was 
summoned  to  Westminster  to  aid  the  king  with 
counsel  and  mone^.  The  former  part  of  their  duty 
they  set  about  with  great  alacrity :  a  **  committee 
of  grievances"  was  appointed,  and  an  unmistak- 
able determination  shown  to  put  an  end  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  fiivoritism  and  corruption  which  marked 
the  commencement  of  the  young  king^s  reign. 
**  Are  not  honors,"  exclaimed  Sir  John  Eliot  of 
famous  memory,  **  sold  and  made  despicable !  Are 
not  judicial  places  sold,  and  do  they  not  sell  justice 
again  !**  The  king's  rage  was  excessive.  *'  I 
must  let  you  know,"  said  his  majesty,  **  that  I  will 
not  allow  any  of  my  servants  to  be  questioned 
amongst  you,  much  less  such  as  are  of  eminent 
place  and  near  my  person.  I  see  you  especially 
aim  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  I  would  have 
you  hasten  my  supply,  or  else  it  will  be  worse  for 
yourselves!"  Brave  words  these,  but  utterly 
thrown  away  upon  the  stubborn  Commons.  The 
preparations  to  impeach  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
*'  the  source  from  which  all  this  biuemcss  flows," 
went  on  as  vigorously  as  ever.  Amongst  his  other 
crimes,  Buckingham  was  indirectly  accused  of  as- 
sassinating the  late  king,  by  administering  to  him 
**  a  plaiater  and  a  posset-drink"  without  the  knowl- 
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edge  or  authority  of  the  ro3fa]  physicians.  In  a 
transport  of  fury  the  king  arrested  Sir  John  Eliot 
and  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  committed  them  to  the 
Tower.  This  manifest  breach  of  '*  priTitege"'  the 
monarch  had  speedy  reason  to  regret.  The  Com- 
mons not  only  declared  their  approval  of  all  the 
imprisoned  members  had  said,  but  refused  to  pro- 
ceed without  them.  After  eight  days*  confinement, 
they  were  released,  and  the  accusation  against 
Buckingham  was  pressed  as  earnestly  as  before. 
All  efibrts  to  subdue  the  spirit,  or  mollify  the  resent- 
ment, of  the  Commons  having  failed,  the  parliament 
was  dissolved,  the  king  determining  thenceforth  to 
be  governed  by  the  **  new  counsels,'*  of  which  he 
had  previously  forewarned  the  oppoeers  of  hb  will. 
The  new  counsels,  it  soon  appeared,  were  sim- 
ply counsels  to  mulct  and  oppress  the  people  under 
form  and  color  of  law,  and  by  the  naked  exercise 
of  the  prerogative.  Forced  loans,  as  they  were 
iDockingiy  termed,  were  demanded,  chiefly  of  gen- 
tlemen obnoxious  to  the  court  party,  under  threat 
of  imprisonment.  CiJmraissions  were  appointed, 
armed  with  the  most  inquisitorial  powers,  for  ex- 
tracting **  benevolences*'  from  reluctant  subjects. 
In  the  words  of  the  royal  warrant,  ^'  they  were  to 
treat  apart  with  every  one  of  those  who  were  to 
lend,  or  should  make  delay  or  excuses,  and  persist 
in  their  obstinacy,  that  they  examine  such  persons 
on  their  oath,  whether  they  had  been  dealt  with  to 
deny,  to  refuse,  or  to  delay  to  lend,  or  make  an 
excuse  for  not  lending !"  Charles,  moreover,  in 
order  to  give  his  new  counsels  a  fair  chance  of 
success,  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  Elizabeth, 
**  tuned*'  his  pulpits,  as  it  was  popularly  termed, 
and  reverend  doctors  were  found  to  preach  illimit- 
able obedience  to  the  king,  under  pain  of  illimit- 
able damnation.  Those  of  the  clergy  that  refused 
to  lend  themselves  to  so  impious  a  device  were 
persecuted  without  mercy,  at  the  suggestion  of 
William  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
who  had  drawn  up  the  instructions  for  the  clergy, 
and  who  not  very  long  aAer wards,  for  that  essen- 
tial service,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Beside  the  loans,  tonnage  and  poundage,  or  import 
and  export  duties,  unvoted  by  parliament,  were 
forcibly  levied.  The  city  of  London  was  peremp- 
torily commanded  to  furnish  the  king's  majesty 
with  jC130,000;  the  outports  were  compelled  to 
equip  a  number  of  war-vessels,  under  pretence  of 
danger  of  invasion  ;  and  the  lords-lieutenant  of  the 
counties  were  ordered  to  impress  and  train  men  to 
arms,  to  put  down  civil  tumult.  These  lawless 
proceedings,  instead  of  intimidating,  served  but  to 
inflame  and  exasperate  the  public  mind.  Mr.  John 
Hampden  of  Buckinghamshire  refused  to  subscribe 
to  the  king's  loan ;  so  did  Sir  Tkiomas  Wentworth, 
John  Pym,  Sir  John  Eliot,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  other  of  the  principal  gentry  of  the  king- 
dom. They  were  all  thrown  into  prison  for  their 
refusal.  Hampden  was  first  confined  in  the  Gate- 
House,  London,  and  afterwards  imprisoned  in 
Hampshire.  Wentworth  and  Pym  were  incarce- 
rated in  the  country.  Mr.  George  Catesby  of 
Northampton,  when  imprisoned  in  the  Gate-House, 
was  visited  by  the  Lord  President,  to  whom  he 
pleaded  that  he  did  not  care  for  the  money  required 
of  him,  but  that  he  feared  to  violate  Magna  Charta, 
and  that  his  compliance  mi^ht  be  construed  as  a 
precedent.  The  Lord  President  told  the  man  in 
bonds  that  '*  he  lied !"  **  I  came  not  here  to  dis- 
pute with  your  lordship,"  was  Catesby 's  answer, 
'*but  to  sufifer!"  As  for  the  common  file  who 
resisted,  they  were  sent  to  serve  in  the  king's  ships, 


impressed  as  soldiers,  treated,  in  short,  as  oor 
trusty  and  well-beloved  commissioners  deemed  fit- 
ting and  proper.  The  parasites  of  the  court  were 
especially  delighted  to  find  that  the  judges  of  the 
land  were  all  on  their  side.  Law,  if  its  dignita- 
ries were  to  be  believed,  was  clearly  against  gen- 
tlemen imprisoned  for  refusing,  or  for  being  unable 
to  lend  the  king  any  sum  of  money  his  majesty 
chose  to  name.  Sir  Thomas  Darnel,  Sir  John 
Corbet,  and  others  sued  out  their  habeas  corpus, 
and  demanded  to  be  released ;  but  the  judges  re- 
fused all  relief.  The  king's  warrant,  according  to 
them,  justified  everything.  Not,  however,  without 
shame  and  remorse  was  this  done  by  the  learned 
judges.  *'  The  Commons  little  know,"  exclaimed 
one  of  them,  *'  what  letters  and  commands  we 
receive ! "  Certainly  the  Commons  did  not :  neither 
till  long  afterwards  were  they  aware  that  the  word- 
ing of  the  judges'  patents  had  been  changed  from 
the  old  clause,  ouamdiu  se  bene  gesserit,  to  dwrantt 
bene  flaceto.  How  could  they  suspect  dignified 
functionaries  of  accepting  ofiSces  under  such  die- 
graceful  conditions  ? 

When  all  was  done,  these  torturings,  imprison- 
in^s  were  found  to  avail  but  very  poorly  and  insuf- 
ficiently in  procuring  money  for  the  king's  necessi- 
ties, however  much  they  roiffht  have  gratified  his- 
pride  and  love  of  power.  He  was  daily  getting 
poorer  and  poorer — could  not  with  all  his  counsels 
and  contrivances  find  any  adequate  remedy  for  that 
consumption  of  the  purse — and  as  a  last  and  despe- 
rate resource,  again  in  1628  summoned  his  faithful 
Commons  to  meet  him  at  Westminster.  Charles 
on  this  occasion,  in  order,  our  historians  tell  U8» 
to  show  a  magnanimous  example,  released  all  the 
gentlemen,  nearly  eighty  in  number,  whom  he  held 
caged  for  non-compliance  with  the  voluntary  loan  ; 
and  the  people,  grateful  as  his  majesty  was  mag- 
nanimous, returned  nearly  all  of  them  to  the  new 
parliament.  Yorkshire  sent  Wentworth;  Corn- 
wall, Eliot;  Hampden  sat  for  Wendover;  Pym 
for  Grampound. 

The  meeting  of  the  king's  third  parliament  was 
a  very  notable  event  in  the  world's  history.  The 
old  leaders  were  all  there,  and  another  was  now 
added  to  them.  A  stout,  strongly-framed  man^  of 
very  **  slovenly"  appearance,  as  gentlemen  curious 
in  tailoring  deemed  him,  entered  the  house  for  the 
first  time,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hampden,  who  in- 
troduced him  to  Eliot,  rym,  and  others  congre- 
gated about  the  speaker's  chair,  as  **  my  kinsman, 
Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell,  member  for  Huntingdon." 
Pym  was  soon  in  deep  conversation  with  the  stran- 
ger; there  was  something  in  him,  he  soon  per- 
ceived, more  than  even  the  massive  forehead,  swiftr 
flflancing  eyes,  and  firm-set  lips  at  first  indicated. 
He  was  not  much  of  a  speaker,  this  Cromwell. 
Sir  Philip  Warwick  says  his  voice  was  untunable 
and  harsh ;  and  he  (Sir  Philip)  marvelled  that  so 
great  an  assemblage  should  have  listened  with  so 
great  a  respect  to  such  an  ungainly  fellow.  He 
had  a  habit,  too,  we  are  told,  of  suddenly  grasping 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  with  a  fierceness  that  would 
have  probably  crushed  Sir  Philip's  dainty  fingers 
to  a  jelly,  as  if  Ihere,  in  his  mind,  fay  the  true  argu- 
ment, or,  at  all  events,  that  which  would,  all  others 
failing,  assuredly  prevail.  *'  Who  is  that  sloven 
you  came  in  with?"  asked  Digbv  of  Hampden. 
**  That  sloven,"  was  the  reply,  **  it  we  should  ever 
— which  God  forbid  I— come  to  a  rupture  with  the 
king,  will  be  the  greatest  man  in  England."  The 
calm,  keen  eyes  of  Cromweirs  kinsman  had,  we 
are  now  aware,  read  the  character  of  the  new 
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member  for  HontiDgdoii  artgbt,  and  h  is  supremely 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  man  who  could  suggest 
sooh  a  prophecy  to  a  mind  like  Hampden *s,  was 
the  coniused,  heavy  dullard,  and  hypocritical  buf- 
foon which  prejudice  and  folly  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. Not  an  eloquent  phrase-maker,  if  you  will, 
but  clearly  of  the  true  metal  which  discerning  men 
had  but  to  sound  in  order  to  discover  its  essential 
and  sterling  qualities. 

Oliver  Cromwell — to  briefly  recapitulate  all  that 
history  has  told  us  of  trustworthy  of  his  youth  and 
early  manhood — was  the  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Crom- 
well, a  gentleman  of  good  family  and  moderate 
means,  settled  at  Huntingdon — a  brewer  there, 
some  say,  but  without  much  likelihood  of  truth. 
The  Cavaliers  used,  we  know,  to  call  Harrison  a 
botcher,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  his  father  was 
a  large  grazing  farmer.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  Oliver,  since  his  father's  death,  managed  his 
mother's  business,  whatever  it  was,  whether  farm- 
ing or  brewing,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so  reason- 
ably well.  He  had  also  received  a  good  education, 
or,  at  all  events,  what  in  those  days  passed  for  one ; 
for  we  find  he  was  entered  of  Sussex  College,  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  very  day,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to 
remark,  that  Shakspeare  died !  The  stories  told 
of  the  dissoluteness  of  Oliver's  youth  may  equally, 
with  the  prophetic  marvels  which,  after  he  had 
achieved  greatness,  were  said  to  have  marked  his 
infancy  and  boyhood,  be  dismissed  with  almost  en- 
tire incredulity.  He  was  related  to  Hampden  by 
marriage  only,  having  espoused,  on  the  8dd  of  Au- 
gust, 1620,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bour- 
ehier,  a  kinsman  of  the  anciently-descended  family 
of  Buckinghamshire.  Cromwell  appears  to  have 
been  a  thoroughly  sincere  and  fervidly  pious  man ; 
and  well  would  it  have  been  had  the  charity  of  his 
religious  zeal  equalled  its  earnestness  and  fervor. 
An  excellent  neighbor,  too,  helpful  to  all  who 
needed  help,  and  a  zealous  protector  of  the  Noncon- 
forming lecturers,  whom  Laud  was  hunting  and 
persecuting  through  the  country ;  a  man,  in  short, 
fitted  for  the  perilous  and  anxious  time;  watchful 
and  patient  of  passing  events ;  eagle-visioned  to  the 
dawnings  of  the  future  ;  and,  to  use  Milton's  ex- 
pression, **  nourishing  his  great  soul  in  silence," 
whilst  calmly  but  mournfully  awaiting  the  moment 
when  the  contest,  now  thickening,  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  more  decisive  arena  than  that  of  the 
Commons'  House,  and  men  of  bold  deeds  more  than 
of  eloquent  words  would  be  required. 

The  shadow  of  that  time  already  lowered  Tisibly 
ever  the  land.  The  king  was  in  no  humor  to  part 
vrith  the  reality  of  the  despotic  power  he  had 
usurped,  though  he  was  profuse  to  promises  that 
he  would  for  the  future,  out  of  his  own  royal  grace 
and  &vor,  deal  tenderly  with  the  liberties  of  his 
subjects.  It  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Commons  would  be  satisfied  with  mere 
words,  and  after  agreeing  to  grant  the  king  five 
subsidies,  they  clogged  the  gift  with  the  present 
condition  of  redress  of  grievance,  especially  the  in- 
tolerable one  of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  which  his 
majesty  claimed  of  divine,  hereditary  right.  All 
in  vain  was  it  that  the  court  party,  seconded  by  the 
Lords,  urged  that,  the  affectionate  duty  of  the  Com- 
mons shown  by  passing  the  supply  bills,  the  monarch 
would  be  in  a  more  complying  humor,  and  likelier 
to  accede  to  their  demands.  A  petition,  or,  more 
correctly,  a  Declaration  of  Right,  was  framed  by  the 
House  on  the  basis  of  the  following  resolntions : — 
Istf  That  no  freeman  ought  to  be  restrained  or  im- 
prisoned unless  some  lawful  cause  for  such  restnunt 


or  imprisonment  be  expKMed  ;  S<f,  That  the  ^tmt 
of  habeas  corpus  ought  to  be  granted  to  every  man 
imprisoned  or  restrained,  though  it  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  king  or  privy-council,  if  he  pray  fbt 
the  same  ;  Zd,  That  when  the  return  expresses  ao 
lawful  cause  of  commitment  or  restraint,  the  party 
ought  to  be  delivered  or  bailed ;  4M,  That  it  is  the 
ancient  and  undoubted  right  of  every  Englishman 
that  he  hath  a  full  and  absalote  prooerty  in  his  own 
goods  and  estate,  and  that  no  tax,  loan,  or  benevo- 
lence ought  to  be  levied  by  the  king  or  his  ministers 
without  consent  of  parliament.  This  petition  ot 
right  was  eloquently  enforced  by  Sir  John  Eliet, 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  and  others.  Wentwortfa, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford,  who  had  not  yet  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  the  people,  said — *'  We  vindicate 
what?  A  new  thing?  No!  but  our  ancient,  legal, 
and  vital  liberties,  by  reinforcing  the  laws  made  by 
our  ancestors,  by  setting  such  a  seal  on  them  that 
no  libertine  spirit  shall  dare  hereafter  to  disregard 
them."  Coke  and  Seldon  argued  unanswerably 
for  the  legal  soundness  of  the  position  assumed  by 
the  Commons.  **  It  is  not  under  Mr.  Attorney's 
cap,"  exclaimed  Coke,  with  natural  exultation, 
*^  to  answer  one  of  our  argumems."  Bat  the  king 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  forego  the  power  of  ar- 
bitrary imprisonment,  and  the  peers  declared  that 
the  king's  word  was,  after  all,  the  chief  security. 
*'  The  wrath  of  a  king,"  said  their  lordships,  *'  if 
like  the  roaring  of  a  lion ;  and  all  laws  with  his 
wrath  are  of  no  effect ;  but  the  king's  favor  is  like 
the  dew  on  the  grass — then  will  all  prosper."  His 
majesty,  moreover,  condescended  to  send  a  letter  to 
the  Coomions,  stating  '*  that  he  would  not  part  with 
the  power  of  imprisoning  the  subject,  but  would 
promise  not  in  future  to  imprison  any  man  for  refoa- 
mg  a  loan,  nor  for  any  cause  which  in  bis  judgment 
and  conscience  he  did  not  conceive  necessary  for  the 
public  good."  The  House,  we  find  by  Uie  journals, 
'*  laid  the  king's  letter  aside."  They  could  only 
Uke  his  majesty's  word  in  a  parliamentary  way, 
and  they  sent  the  bill  embodying  the  Declaration  of 
Right  up  to  the  Lords.  The  peers  passed  it  with 
the  addition  of  a  clause,  **  reserving  his  maiesty's 
sovereign  power. "  *  *  Let  us  take  h^ , ' '  exclaimed 
Coke,  when  the  bill  came  back  to  the  Commons  with 
this  amendment  tacked  to  it — *'  let  us  take  heed 
what  we  yield  unto.  Magna  Charta  is  such  a 
fellow,  that  he  will  have  no  sovereign."  llie 
amendment  was  struck  out,  and  the  peers  reluctantly 
acquiesced.  Nothing  now  remained  but  the  king's 
formal  concurrence;  and  that  given,  the  coveted 
subsidies  were  at  his  disposal.  Charies  hesitated 
long,  but  finding  the  Commons  inexorable,  came 
down  to  the  Lords,  and  the  Lower  House  was  sum- 
moned in  doe  form  to  hear  the  royal  assent  given  to 
the  bill.  To  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  all  who 
heard  him,  the  king,  instead  of  using  the  legal 
formua,  *'  Soit  droit  fait  comme  il  est  desir^,'* 
(**  Let  right-be  done  asdesired,")  said,  "  The  kins 
willeth  that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  sututes  be  put 
in  due  execution,  that  his  subjects  may  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  any  wrong  or  oppression  con- 
trary to  their  iust  righu  and  privileges,  wherein  he 
holds  himself  bound  in  conscience  as  well  as 
obliged  of  his  own  prerogative."  The  wrath  of 
the  Commons  against  the  advisers  of  this  subterfuge 
was  unbounded.  Sir  John  Eliot  thundered  against 
the  Dnke  of  Buckingham  as  the  prime  source  of  all 
the  evils  which  afflicted  the  nation ;  and  the  ^al 
weapon  of  the  Commons,  impeachment,  was  again 
about  to  be  drawn  forth,  when  the  king,  alarmed  at 
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what  was  going  on,  hastened  down  to  the  Iiords, 
and  gave  his  assent  to  the  Bill  ofRight  in  the  accus- 
tomed legal  form.  The  money-bills  were  at  once 
Toted,and  London  was  in  a  blaze  of  illumination  at 
the  supposed  triumphant  termination  of  the  stru^le 
with  prerogative.  They  reckoned  too  hastily.  The 
subsidies  secured,  the  king  immediately  prorogued 
the  parliament,  remarking  to  the  astonished  Com- 
mons, who  had  been  debating  a  bill  on  tonnage  and 
poundage,  that  **  as  for  tonnage  and  poundage,  it  is 
a  thiug  I  cannot  want,  and  was  never  intended  by 
you  to  ask,  nor  meant,  I  am  sure,  by  me  to  grant." 
The  statute  embodying  the  petition  of  right  was 
also  published  with  the  kind's  qualified  assent,  as  at 
first  given  by  his  majesty,  instead  of  with  the  legal 
form  of  words — a  manifest  treachery,  which  greatly 
increased  the  exasperation  of  both  parliament  and 
people. 

Soon  afler  this  prorogation,  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth  abandoned  the  ranks  of  opposition,  and 
obtained  a  reconciliation  with  Buckingham  and  the 
court  party  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  former  principles 
amd  friends.  Eliot  had  always  suspected  this  man's 
sincerity  ;  Pym,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  bad, 
on  the  contrary,  strenuously  vouched  for  his  per- 
fect truth  and  honor.  The  indignation  of  Pym  was 
therefore,  it  may  be  imagined,  extreme,  when 
Wentworth — we  have  the  anecdote  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Welland — sent  for  him  to  Greenwich,  and 
began,  as  gently  as  possible,  to  break  the  tidings 
to  bis  old  friend.  *'  Say  no  more !"  interrupted 
Pym ;  '*  I  understand  it  all ;  but  remember  what  I 
tell  you — you  are  going  to  be  undone.  And 
remember,  also,  tliat  though  you  leave  us  now,  I 
will  never  leave  you  whilst  your  head  is  on  your 
shoulders !"  Wentworth  smiled  in  superior  scorn ; 
and  well,  apparently,  might  he  do  so,  for  before  the 
year  was  out  he  was  a  baron,  then  an  earl,  and 
finally  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  speedily 
approved  himself  the  ablest  and  most  devoted  of  the 
instruments  by  whom  it  was  hoped  these  nations 
might  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  peoples 
of  the  continent.  Not  long  after  this  important 
accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  king's  friends,  Buck- 
ingham was  assassinated  at  Portsmouth  by  a 
fanatic  of  the  name  of  Felton. 

The  parliament  reassembled  in  January,  1629, 
and  the  dispute  between  the  Commons  and  the  mon- 
arch became  more  vehement  and  envenomed  than 
erer.  At  length,  March  the  2d,  Sir  John  Eliot  rose 
to  move  a  fi»rmal  remonstrance  against  the  levying  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  authority  of  parlia- 
ment. The  speaker  informed  Sir  John  that  he 
could  not  entertain  the  motion,  having  been  ordered 
by  the  king  to  adjourn  the  house.  A  great  tumult 
immediately  ensued.  The  doors  of  the  house  were 
locked,  and  the  speaker  was  held  forcibly  in  hia 
chair  by  HuUes  and  Valentine,  whilst  a  resolution 
passed,  *'  tnat  whatever  merchant  paid  tonnage  or 
poundage  was  a  traitor  to  the  liberties  of  England." 
Whilst  this  extraordinary  scene  was  going  on, 
Charles  had  come  down  to  theLords,  and  commanded, 
in  the  usual  form,  the  attendance  of  the  Commons. 
His  messenger  found  the  doors  closed.  His 
majesty  next  sent  for  the  sergeant-at-arms,  but  that 
ofiioer  was  not  permitted  to  obey  the  king's  order ; 
aiKi  Charles  finally  directed  the  captain  of  his  guard 
to  break  in  the  dooia  of  the  house.  Before  tfus 
order  could  be  executed,  the  Commons  had  ad- 
journed to  the  10th  o(  March.  The  king,  in  his 
opeech  on  dissolving  the  parliament,  denounced  the 
leading  members  of  the  opposition  as  **  vipers  who 
i^oald  suj&r  fiw  their  eoiinci.^'    He  was  as  good* 


or  rather  as  bad,  as  his  word.  Sir  John  Eliot, 
Holies,  Valentine,  and  several  others,  were,  no^ 
withstanding  the  formal  passing  of  the  Bill  of 
Right,  arrested  by  his  order,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  They  each  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus ;  but  Charles  changed  the  custody  the 
evening  before  the  return  was  made,  and  the  judges 
refused  a  hearing  to  the  prisoner's  counsel  in  the 
absence  of  the  fraudulently-withheld  bodies  of  their 
clients  !  Soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Attorney-General 
filed  a  criminal  information  against  Sir  John 
Eliot  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Eliot  de- 
murred to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  or  any  other 
court  of  law  or  equity,  none  of  whom  had  power  to 
review  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons'  House  of 
Parliament.  The  judges,  however,  decided  that 
they  had  jurisdiction,  inasmuch  as  parliamentary 
privilege  only  shielded  parliamentary  behavior ; 
but  anything  extra-parliameutary — extra  parlia^ 
menium — was  within  their  cognizance.  Eliot,  dis- 
daining to  notice  so  sorry  a  subterfuge,  steadily 
refused  to  acknowledge  or  plead  to  their  authority, 
and  was  condemned,  in  default,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
jC2000  to  the  king,  and  to  be  imprisoned  till  he 
made  submission  to  his  majesty — a  sentence  of 
death,  as  it  proved,  but  not  wittingly  so,  wp  may 
hope,  on  the  part  of  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  for  tbey  doubtless  estimated  the  resolution 
of  such  a  mind  as  Eliot's  by  the  shrinking  tremors 
of  their  own  hearts.  He  was  rich — he  would  of 
course  pay  the  fine,  and  make  any  submission, 
however  humiliating,  which  the  king  might  require. 
Themselves  would,  they  knew,  and  why  not  he  ? 
Only  because  Sir  John  Eliot  was  cast  in  quite  a 
difilerent  mould  from  that  in  which  they  were 
framed  ;  was  in  truth  one  of  God's  own  noblemen, 
and  disdained  to  purchase  ease  of  body,  pleasant- 
ness of  life,  or  personal  freedom,  by  the  surrender 
of  what  he  esteemed  a  great  principle.  His 
estates,  in  contemplation  of  such  a  sentence,  had 
been  passed  to  trustees ;  his  two  sons  were  intrusted 
to  the  generous  care  and  guidance  of  Hampden,  and 
Eliot  resigned  himself  to  bear  as  patiently  as  might 
be  all  that  the  vindictive  malice  of  the  king  could 
inflict.  He  perished  gradually,  that  heroic  man, 
by  slow,  lingering  degrees — perished  of  the  rigor 
of  the  confinement  to  which  be  was  subjected,  and 
which  was  constantly  increased  in  harshness  and 
brutality.  On  the  26th  of  December,  1631— a 
winter  of  remarkable  severity — he  wrote  to  Hamp- 
den, '^  that  his  lodgings  were  removed,  and  that  he 
was  now  where  candlelight  might  indeed  be  suf- 
fered, but  scareely  fire."  At  last  the  prisoner, 
feeling  that  his  end  was  rapidly  approaching,  did. 
solicit  the  king  to  allow  him  a  little  freedom,  if 
only  for  a  brief  space.  Liberty  to  breaUie  once 
more  his  native  air,  ere  the  worn  but  constant 
spirit  returned  to  the  God  who  gave  it.  **  Not 
humble  enough,"  was  the  king's  pitiless  reply. 
The  frail  tenement  was  in  sad  truth  destroyed. 
His  majesty  had  triumphed  over  that ;  it  had  be- 
come wasted,  haggard,  ruined,  a  pitiable  spectacle, 
as  the  portrait  the  martyr  had  painted  of  himself  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  and  still  preserved  ai 
Poet  Eliot,  a  family  seat  of  the  Earl  St.  Germains, 
the  lineal  descendant,  we  believe,  of  Sir  John, 
testifies ;  but  the  tameless  spirit  was  as  vigorous 
and  triumphant  as  ever.  He  died  on  the  27th. 
November,  1632.  His  son  sent  a  petition  to  the 
king,  a  very  humble  one,  praying  fur  his  father's 
body.  He  wished  to  give  it  honorable  sepulture 
in  the  family  mausoleum. — ^^  Let  Sir  John  Eliot 
be  bt^ded  in  the  parish  in  which  he  died,'*  was  the 
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king's  reply,  written  at  the  foot  of  the  bod's  peti- 
tion. 

The  slovenly,  un^inly-looking  member  for 
Huntingdon  was  at  this  time,  1632,  a  farmer  at 
St.  Ives,  a  place  about  five  miles  eastward  of  that 
borough,  and  was,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  in  the 
constant  habit  of  pouring  furlh  long  prayers  before 
his  friends,  neighbors,  and  laborers,  to  the  great 
waste  of  his  time,  says  the  same  authority,  and 
consequent  detriment  to  his  estate.  His  hand,  we 
may  be  sure,  as  the  reciul  of  the  close  of  the 
tragedy  we  have  just  related  fell  upon  his  ear,  must 
probably  from  Hampden *s  lips,  closed  upon  the  hilt 
of  his  sword  with  convulsive  force,  and  the  prayer 
that  ascended  that  night  to  Heaven  from  the  stem 
Puritan's  lips — **  How  long,  O  Lord  ? — how  long, 
O  Lord,  holy  and  true?" — sounds  to  us  distinctly 
audible  through  all  the  tumult  and  uproar  of 
intervening  centuries. 

Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  cele- 
brated third  parliament,  a  course  of  government 
began  which,  for  illegality  and  violence,  has  no 
parallel  in  our  annals  of  regular  administration. 
Patents  conferring  monopolies  in  every  article  of 
consumption  were  publicly  and  unblushingly  sold. 
There  was  scarcely  an  article  which  the  hands  of 
monopoly  did  not  grasp :  salt,  starch,  coals,  iron, 
wine,  pens,  cards  and  dice,  beavers,  felt,  bone-lace, 
meat  dressed  in  taverns,  tobacco,  brewing  and  dis- 
tilling, kelp  and  seaweed,  linen  cloth,  hops,  butter, 
hats,  ppectacles,  combs,  tobacco-pipes,  saltpetre, 
gunpowder,  down  to  the  privilege  of  rag-gathering. 
Next,  a  commission  issued  for  **  curing  defects  m 
titles  to  land,"  from  whom  any  one,  for  a  money 
consideration,  could  purchase  a  title  good  against 
all  claimants.  '*  For  the  better  support,"  says  my 
Lord  Clarendon,  **  of  these  extraordinary  ways,  to 
protect  the  agents  and  instruments,  and  to  suppress 
all  bold  inquirers  and  opposers,  the  Council  Table 
and  Star  Chamber  enlarged  themselves  to  a  vast 
extent — holding  for  honorable  that  which  pleased, 
for  just  that  which  profited."  According  to  the 
same  high  and  loyal  authority,  '*  Finch,  the  lord- 
keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  declared  that  whilst  he 
was  keeper  no  man  should  dispute  the  orders  of  the 
Council ;  the  wisdom  of  that  board  should  be  al- 
ways ground  enough  for  him  to  make  a  decree  in 
Chancery!"  And  yet  the  noble  historian  who 
testifies  to  these  iniquities,  avers  that  one  of  the 
reasons  which  induced  the  people  to  welcome  the 
Restoration  was,  that  it  promised  to  restore  '*  the 
old  course  of  justice !" 

The  common-law  courts  were  not  a  whit  behind 
the  equity  Jurisdiction  in  subserviency  to  the  crown. 
Richard  Chambers,  a  highly-respected  London 
merchant,  having  refused  to  pay' the  illegal  tonnage 
and  poundage  demanded  of  him,  had  his  goods 
seized  and  sold.  He  applied  to  the  courts  for 
summary  redress,  and  was  refused.  He  then  sued 
out  a  writ  of  replevin  to  recover  his  property  ;  the 
Court  o(  Exchequer  superseded  that  writ !  Cham- 
bers was  next  summoned  before  the  Sur  Chamber, 
and  commanded  to  made  submission ;  he  refused, 
and  was  committed  to  prison,  from  which,  twelve 

J  ears  afterwards,  he  was  released  by  the  Long 
'arliament — a  beggar ! 

The  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Attorney-General,  Noy, 
sAerwards  devised  a  new  and  very  profitable  expe- 
dient. **  A  writ,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  **  was 
fiamed  in  a  form  of  law,  and  directed  to  the  sheriff 
of  every  C4)unty  in  England,  commanding  them  to 
provide  a  ship  of  war  for  the  king's  service,  and  to 
1  it  amply  fitted  such  a  day  to  such  a  place,  and 


with  that  writ  were  sent  to  each  sheriff  instmctioos 
that  instead  of  a  ship  he  should  levy  upon  his 
county  such  a  sum  of  money,  and  return  the  same 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  in  his  majesty's 
name."  This  device,  enforced  by  threats  and  in- 
fliction of  fine  and  imprisonment,  brought  in  the 
king  full  jC200,000  per  annum.  This  was  indeed 
a  windfall,  or  rather  lawyer-fall,  for  his  majesty, 
knowing  that  the  writ  was  deemed  illegal  by  the 
great  body  of  the  nation,  consulted  the  judges,  for 
the  relief  of  the  royal  conscience,  upon,  in  sub- 
stance, the  two  following  points : — I^,  Could  the 
king,  in  case  of  necessity,  lawfully  issue  w^rits  to 
sheriff  of  inland  and  other  counties  commandinff 
them  to  levy  the  money  valoe  of  ships  of  war  ?  2a^ 
Was  the  king  the  sole  iudge  of  such  necessity  ? 
To  these  queries  their  lordships,  who  delivered 
their  opinions  in  the  hall  of  Sergeant's  Inn,  an- 
swered in  the  afiirmative,  by  a  majority  of  ten  to 
two.  This  decision  of  course  mightily  pleased  the 
court.  It  was  immediately  promulgated  in  the 
Council  and  Star  Chambers,  and  the  judges  were 
ordered  to  read  and  enforce  it  at  the  assizes. 

The  fraudulent  illegality  of  the  writ,  whatever 
the  judges  might  say,  was  nevertheless  so  plain  to 
common  sense,  that  it  was  resisted  by  every  man 
possessed  of  sufficient  energy  and  courage  to  do  so ; 
amongst  many  others  less  celebrated,  by  Mr.  Joha 
Hampden,  who  had  already,  the  reader  is  aware, 
suffered  imprisonment  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to 
the  **  voluntary"  loan.  He  was  of  an  ancient 
Saxon  family,  dating  from  beyond  the  Confessor, 
and  possessed  extensive  estates  in  Buckingham- 
shire. Nothing  daunted  by  previous  imprison- 
ment, he  firmly  refused  to  pay  the  twenty  shillings 
demanded  of  him  as  "  ship-money."  With  leave 
of  the  king — for  without  Mr.  Attorney's  concur^ 
rence  the  learned  judges  would  hear  nothing  im- 
pugning his  majesty's  prerogative — Lord  Say  and 
Sele  for  one,  vainly  endeavored  to  be  heard  by 
cimnsel  against  *^  ship-money."  Hampden  brought 
the  matter  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  It  was 
said  that  the  king,  sure  of  his  judges,  preferred 
having  a  man  of  the  **  rare  temper  and  modesty" 
of  Hampden  as  plaintiff  to  any  other  person.  The 
case  was  elaborately  argued ;  on  the  part  of  ■ 
Hampden  with  consummate  talent  by  Mr.  St.  John. 
It  was  learning  and  labor  thrown  away.  Judg- 
ment was  ffiven  for  the  crown  by  nine  out  of  the 
twelve  judges;  and  of  the  three  dissentients— 
Hutton,  Croke,  and  Denham — the  first  named, 
Hutton,  afterwards  excused  his  unwonted  upright- 
ness in  a  cringing  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Siraflbrd, 
with  whom  he  was  apparently  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
The  faltering  courage  of  Croke  was  sustained  by 
his  wife,  a  lady  of  great  piety  and  resolution,  who 
urged  her  husband  to  do  his  duty,  reffsrdless  of  the 
consequences  either  to  himself  or  to  his  family. 

This  result  threw  the  court  party  into  ecstasies ; 
and  in  very  truth,  as  far  as  the  lawyers  were  con- 
cerned, the  liberties  of  Elngland  were  snrrendered. 
The  EsltI  of  Strafford  saw  at  a  glance  the  legiti- 
mate consequence  of  the  judgment.  ^^  This  de- 
cision," wrote  the  noble  earl,  **  well  fortified,  will 
forever  vindicate  the  royalty  at  home  from  under 
the  conditions  and  restraints  of  subjects."  Then, 
arguing  that  the  same  principle  manifestly  applied 
to  land  as  well  as  sea  forces,  his  lordship  em- 
phatically added — *'  This  decision  of  the  judges 
will  therefore  make  the  king  absolute  at  home  and 
formidable  abroad." 

As  far,  then,  as  legal  resistance  to  osorping 
power  went,  the  matter  was  concluded;  and  oo- 
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one,  except  it  mij^ht  be  that  preying  farmer  of  St. 
Ives,  seemed  as  yet  to  contemplate  any  other  mode 
of  settlement.  But  beaten  down  as  resistance  was 
in  England  in  the  year  of  grace  1637,  there  was 
still  hope  in  the  north,  where  Janet  Gediles,  backed 
by  a  large  and  furious  congregation,  was  seen  to 
throw  a  footstool  at  the  head  of  one  of  Laud^s  deans 
or  bishops  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Edinburgh. 
How  this  came  about,  and  what  it  portended,  we 
shall  presently  briefly  relate ;  but  first  we  must 
conclude  our  summary  of  prerogative  doings  in 
England. 

William  Land,  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
man  of  the  paltriest  intellect  and  narrowest  views, 
as  his  diary  abundantly  testifies,  was  a  church 
reformer  in  the  **  high"  sense  of  the  term — that  is, 
be  was  zealous  for  surplices,  prayings  towards  the 
east,  and  other  formalities  very  repugnant  and 
disafi^reeable  to  many  even  of  the  established  paro- 
chial clergy.  Those  who  did  not  conform  to  the 
archbishop^s  teachings  were  mercilessly  hunted  out 
of  their  livings,  banished  the  country,  and  many 
of  them  very  happy  to  escape  so.  Nonconformists, 
lay  as  well  as  clerical,  he  held  \n  supreme  abhor- 
rence, and  the  Star  Chamber  was  the  ever-ready 
instrument  of  his  cruel  rage.  We  have  only  space 
to  enumerate  a  few  instances  of  his  mode  of  props- 
crating  the  religion  of  the  Saviour.  Leighton,  a 
Scotch  divine,  for  having  libelled  Laud  and  his 
coadjutors,  was  fined  jC10,000,  publicly  whipped 
in  Palace- Yard,  Westminster,  had  one  ear  cut  off, 
one  nostril  slit  open,  and  one  cheek  branded  with 
the  letters  S.  S.— Sower  of  Sedition.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  week,  the  same  operations  were 
performed  on  the  other  ear,  nostril,  and  cheek ! 
The  sufferer  was  then  thrown  into  jail,  from  which 
he  did  not  emerge  till  ten  years  afterwards,  and 
then  by  grace  of  the  Long  rarliament.  Prynne, 
Bastwick,  and  Burton  were  pilloried,  and  had  their 
ears  cut  ofl^,  for  similar  ofiences;  and,  indeed, 
scarcely  a  week  passed  but  some  spectacle  of  hu- 
man suffering  was  exhibited  in  the  public  streets. 
The  terror  of  the  people  at  these  atrocities  had 
risen  to  such  a  pitch,  that  vast  numbers,  in  utter 
despair  of  England,  embarked  for  the  new  states 
of  America.  But  even  this  refu^  was  after  a 
while  denied  by  Laud  and  his  helpers  to  the 
oppressed.  An  order  was  issued,  that  no  person 
should  embark  for  the  New  World  without  leave 
of  the  king ;  and  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1638,  eight 
vessels  bound  fbr  New  En^^land  were  arrested  in 
the  Thames.  It  has  been  said  that  Hampden,  Pym, 
Cromwell,  and  Haselrig  were  on  board  these 
vessels.  There  is  no  truth  in  this  generally-ac- 
credited story  ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  sub- 
sequently to  this  time,  but  for  a  lucky  and  prom- 
ising turn  of  public  affairs,  most  of  those  persons, 
and  many  others  of  the  same  position  and  opinions, 
would  have  emigrated  to  America.  Archbishop 
Laud  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford  mutually  supported 
and  encouraged  each  other  in  the  tjrrannous  pro- 
ceedings we  have  but  very  partially  disclosed.  The 
earl's  favorite  expression  was,  that  he  would  be 
'*  thorough  and  thorough  in  the  matter,"  no  scruple 
or  remorse  should  check  him ;  and  **  thorough  and 
thorough"  was  echoed  back  to  the  noble  lord  by  the 
archbishop. 

During  these  doines  there  was  little  beard  of 
Fanner  Cromwell.  He  had,  however,  manifested 
his  quality  very  distinctly  in  his  own  locality  and 
neighborhood.  The  Bedford  Level  in  the  fen 
county  was  in  process  of  reclamation,  when  the 
king's  commissioners  quarrelled,  not  only  with  the 


Earl  of  Bedford,  a  popular  nobleman,  but  with  a 
number  of  small  proprietors,  relative  to  the  spoil 
accruing  to  the  crown  from  the  drainage  that  was 
going  on.  Matters  looked  badly,  when  Oliver 
strucK  in,  and,  by  his  fierce,  restless  energy,  agitatr 
ing  here,  haranguing  there,  so  scared  the  trusty 
and  well-beloved  commissioners,  that  they  gave, 
over  the  business  in  despair,  and  Oliver  was  unan- 
imously decreed  the  title  of  "  Lord  of  the  Fens." 
He  was  by  this  time  the  father  of  a  somewhat 
numerous  family,  three  sons  and  four  daughters, 
besides  two  boys  who  died  in  their  infancy. 
Hampden,  whose  vade  mecum  during  those  long 
years  of  goveinment  without  parliaments  was,  we 
are  told,  a  history  of  the  civil  wars,  frequently 
visited  his  farmer-kinsman.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  marching  and  countermarching  of 
York  and  Lancaster  much  interested  Cromwell. 
How,  rather,  soldiers  should  be  obtained,  disci- 
plined, made  really  soldiers,  would  be  his  thought,. 
TTuU  once  well  accomplished,  to  lead  and  wield 
them  efiiciently  would  not,  he  must  have  felt 
instinctively,  prove  very  diflScult  to  a  man  of  swift 
eye,  bold  heart,  and  ready  arm. 

We  can  only  so  far  glance  at  the  uprising  of  the 
Scottish  people  against  Charles  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  render  the  current  of  events  in  which  the 
leaders  of  the  Commonwealth  became  involved 
intelligible  and  clear.  The  king  of  England  was, . 
our  readers  are  aware,  also  king  of  Scotland  ;  but 
the  two  kingdoms,  except  being  under  one  monarch, 
remained  essentially  distinct  from  each  other  till  the 
passing  of  the  act  of  Union.  Laud,  the  primate  of 
England,  would  also  try  his  hand  on  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland.  His  service-book  was  care* 
fully  prepared,  and  the  virtual  subjugation  of  .the 
Scottish  clergy  to  English  prelatic  rule  or  influence 
seemed  imminent,  when  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  23d 
July,  1637,  the  dean  who  read  the  new  service,  and 
the  bishop  who  attempted  to  address  the  people, 
were  assaulted  by  the  people,  stimulated  by  the 
example  of  Janet  Geddes — indignant  that  they 
should  be  '*  saying  mass  at  her  lug  !" — and  driven 
forth  of  the  sacred  edifice  amidst  a  storm  of  vitun 
peration.  The  feeling  against  the  attempted  inno- 
vation, as  far  as  regarded  the  Lowlands,  was  a 
national  one;  and  finally,  after  many  fruitless, 
attempts  to  patch  up  a  reconciliation,  an  army  was 
raised,  which  in  1639  marched  southward  to  main- 
tain the  ecclesiastical  independence  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  what  the  Covenanters  deemed  its 
spiritual  purity.  The  words,  **  For  Christ's  Crown 
and  Covenant,"  were  conspicuously  displayed  at 
the  entrance  of  each  captain *s  tent.  Those  sturdy 
Presbyterians  encountered  no  real  opposition.  The 
king  advanced  to  meet  them,  it  is  true,  at  the  head 
of  what  seemed  a  splendid  army — got  together  by 
tyrannies  and  oppressions  manifold — and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hamilton  was  despatched  by  sea  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth  with  a  force  of  5000  men.  It  was 
all  a  vain  show.  For  the  first  time  in  English 
history  an  English  army  refused  to  fight — positively 
retreated  before  the  Scottish  skirmishers  !  and  the 
king,  finding  how  matters  stood,  was  fain  to  con- 
sent to  what  was  called  the  **  Pacification  of 
Berwick."  A  good  understanding  had  been  early 
arrived  at  between  the  Scotch  and  English  malcon- 
tents. At  the  London  meetings  of  the  Scottish 
conveners,  headed  by  Lords  Loudon  and  Dumfer- 
ling,  it  is  well  known  that  not  only  Pym  and 
Hampden  took  an  active  part,  but  also  the  Earls  of 
Essex,  Holland,  Bedford,  and  Lord  Say  and  Sele; 
and  that  it  was  to  the  sagacity  and  genius  of  Sir 
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Harry  Varie  that  we  owe  the  subseqaent  union 
hietween  the  English  and  Scottish  peoples,  which 
had  so  important  an  effect  in  the  armed  struggle 
against  Charles.  This  natural  alliance  the  crown 
lawyers  denounced  as  high  treason.  Sensible  men 
called  it  a  measure  of  common  sense,  suggested  by 
»  feeling  of  common  danger. 

The  Earl  of  Strafford  was  in  the  mean  while 
getting  on  prosperously  in  Ireland.  He  established 
the  linen-trade  there,  and  by  various  high-handed 
measures  put  down  all  opposition  to  his  will.  He 
bad  got  together  a  considerable  army,  with  which, 
he  suggested  to  the  king,  his  majesty  "  might 
subjugate  this  kingdom."  This  was  the  grave  and 
fktal  charge  urged  against  him  by  the  Commons  in 
support  of  their  impeachment ;  and  his  defence  of 
it  vvvifiy  that  "  this  kingdom"  referred  not  to  Eng- 
land, but  to  Scotland  ! — a  merely  technical  quibble, 
88  it  seems  to  us,  and  certainly  leaving  the  essential 
iniquity  of  such  counsel  untouched. 

The  Scottish  disorders  were  skinned  and  filmed 
only — not  healed  ;  and  the  king  eagerly  longed  to 
inflict  exemplary  vengeance  on  the  insolent  rebels 
to  his  will.  But  his  exchequer  was  empty — his 
credit  naught ;  and  no  resource  was  left,  afler  all 
his  expedients,  but  the  distasteful  and  dangerous 
one  of  a — parliament !  And  now  we  come,  passing 
orer  as  immaterial  the  short-lived  fourth  parliament, 
to  the  flEunous  one  which  met  in  November,  1640, 
ultimately  overthrew  the  monarchy,  and  remained 
supreme  rulers  of  the  nation  till  the  day  on  which 
they,  in  their  turn,  were  compelled  to  yield  to 
masterful  violence.  In  this  great  assembly  Hamp- 
den was  member  for  Buckinghamshire ;  Cromwell 
represented  Cambridge,  where  he  had  been  elected 
by  a  majority  of  one  over  Wheatfield  the  poet,  or 
rather,  not  to  profane  that  name,  the  rhymer — a 
defeat  which  Wheatfield  aflerwards  revenged  by 
exceedingly  bad  verses  on  the  Protector.  Coke  and 
Eliot  were  dead,  but  Pym,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Holies, 
Denzil,  Valentine,  had  again  been  returned.  The 
hour  was  come,  and  the  men  were  ready !  The 
king  opened  the  session  with  a  threat,  though  he 
in  the  same  scornful  breath  said  **  he  disdained  to 
threaten  any  but  his  equals ;"  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
opposing  parties  were  at  last  fairly  in  presence  of 
each  other.  The  Earl  of  Strafford  had  come  over 
fVom  Ireland,  where  he  had  summoned  a  parliament, 
afnd  not  only  procured  from  them  a  supply  of  money, 
but  a  declaration  that  they  were  ready  to  aid  his 
majesty  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  all  eventu- 
alities. The  earl,  it  was  rumored,  had  obtained 
written,  incontestable  proofs  of  the  collusive  **  trea- 
son" of  the  Scotch  and  English  leaders,  and  meant 
in  a  few  days  to  make  efficient  use  of  them.  On  the 
11th  of  November,  the  day  on  which  he  was  ex- 
pected to  open  his  charge,  the  House  of  Commons 
was  observed  to  be  sitting  with  closed  doors.  Four 
hours  the  House  remained  in  secret  conclave,  then 
tiie  doors  were  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  forth 
issued  tbe  Commons  of  England,  nearly  four  hun- 
dred in  number,  headed  by  rym,  with  their  great 
weapon  of  impeachment  boldly  drawn,  and  flashing 
in  their  front.  **The  Commons  of  England," 
pealed  forth  the  firm,  sonorous  voice  of  Pym,  •*  im- 
peach Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  of 
nigh  treason  !"  The  astonished  peers  could  not, 
after  the  recent  examples  of  Bacon  and  Middlesex, 
refuse  or  delay  to  onteruin  the  accusation  ;  and  my 
Lord  Strafford,  ignorant  of  what  had  passed,  was 
suddenly  arrested  as  he  walked  gravely  into  the 
House  with  his  hands  full  of  official  papers,  and 


immediately  hurried  off  in  custody  to  the  ToweiC 
His  carriage  was  not  in  attendance,  and  he  would 
have  wait^  for  it.  •*  You  must  go  in  mine,"  said 
Maxwell,  the  usher.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  and 
these  lately  haughty  lord  passed  forth — "  no  man," 
says  Baillie,  ''"capping  to  him,  before  whom  that 
morning  the  greatest  in  England  would  have  stood 
discovered."  This  blow  for  a  time  paralyzed  the 
court.  Mr.  Secretary  Windebanke  and  the  Lord- 
Keeper  Finch  fled  at  once — one  to  France,  and  the 
other  to  Holland.  Archbishop  Land  was  next  im- 
peached. His  grace  began  explaining,  protesting. 
**  Order !  order !"  exclaimed  Lord  Say  and  others. 
No  defence  could  be  permitted  at  that  stage  of  the 
proceedings.  His  grace  must  to  prison,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  Tower— next,  unhappy  old  man,  to 
Tower-Hill !  The  sheriflls,  who  had  executed  the 
vnrits  of  ship-money  and  other  vexatious  exactions, 
were  passed  over  in  this  retributive  visitation  ;  not 
so  the  judges  who,  through  corruption  or  oovi'ardicc, 
had  pronounced  manifestly  false  judgments.  They 
were  subjected  to  the  full  penalty  of  iheir  misdeeds. 
Sir  Robert  Berkeley,  one  of  the  most  forward  of 
them,  was  dragged  from  his  seat  in  the  King's 
Bench  to  prison,  and  the  others  were  obliged  to 
find  heavy  bail  to  answer  the  charges  to  be  brought 
against  them.  The  Commons  soon  afterwards  de* 
clared  their  sittings  permanent,  and  the  revolution 
might  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun.  One  significant 
circumstance  occurred  early  in  the  spring  of  this 
year,  1641 — a  large  number  of  long,  heavy  swords, 
marked  in  the  hilt  with  the  letters  O.  C,  arrived  at 
St.  Ives,  and  were  distributed  as  ordered. 

The  Earl  of  Straffi>rd  was  convicted,  aud  the 
king,  with  great  pain  and  reluctance,  gave  his 
formal  assent  to  the  bill  of  attainder,  which  sent  the 
ablest,  the  roost  devoted,  and  the  roost  unscrupulous 
of  his  friends  and  servants  to  the  scafibid — partly,  it 
appears,  induced  to  do  so  by  a  romantically-geneF- 
ous  letter  from  the  prisoner,  absolving  him  from  his 
promise  to  save  his,  the  Elarl  of  Strafford's,  life,  and 
requesting  that  no  thought  or  care  for  the  attainted 
victim  should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 
chances  of  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  his 
people !  That  the  earl  never  for  a  moment  believed 
the  monarch  he  had  unhesitatingly  served  would 
take  him  at  his  word,  is  manifest  ^om  his  indignant 
and  reproachful  exclamation  when  the  news  of  the 
king's  assent  was  brought  to  him — **  Put  not  your 
trust  in  princes  nor  in  me  sons  of  men,  for  in  them 
there  is  no  salvation."  The  unfortunate  earl,  s 
man,  perhaps,  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning^, 
soon  recovered  his  usual  sad  equanimity.  He  died 
calmly,  almost  heroically.  Nothing  in  his  life,  it 
may  with  perfect  truth  be  said,  b^roe  hira  like 
the  leaving  it.*  Pym's  vindictive  threat  was 
fulfilled. 

There  is  not  much  else  of  importance  to  be  noted 
till  the  beginning  of  January,  1642,  when  the  attot^ 
ney-general  preferred  a  criminal  information  before 
the  Lords  against  Lord  Kimbolton  and  five  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons — Hampden,  Pym, 
Haselrig,  Halden,  and  Stroud — and  warmly  re- 
quested their  lordships  would  order  their  immediate 
arrest.  The  peers,  all  aghast,  hesitated — knew  not 
what  to  do ;  they  would,  however,  search  for  pre- 

*Tbe  eloqaeni  passage  in  Lord  Strafford's  defe:«ce, 
wherein  he  alludes  to  his  children  as  pledges  led  him  by 
a  saint  in  heaven,  is  familiar  tu  most  readers.  Unhappily 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  wife  eo  affectionately 
alluded  to  died  of  a  blow  on  the  breast,  inflicttd  whea  shs 
was  in  an  advanced  staffs  of  pregnancy,  h^  tbe  nobk  lonL 
in  a  moment  of  strong  irritalion — very  bittsrly  repsalsa 
of,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  ^  j 
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oedeDts^  and  repcnrt  tliereoii.  The  next  day  the 
king,  having,  we  sappoee,  no  faith  in  preeedents, 
went  personally  to  the  House  of  Commons,  aceom- 
panied  by  a  Urge  number  of  feather-headed  swash- 
traoklers,  all  of  them  armed,  and  many,  it  is  said, 
intoxicated,  to  demand  the  &ve  members.  His 
majesty  entered  the  hoose,  but  the  birds  were  flown ; 
they  had  taken  refuge  in  the  city.  The  king  sealed 
bintself  in  the  speaker's  ehair^^ndeavor^  to  as- 
Biuae  an  air  of  ease  and  dignity — excused  himself— 
protested,  as  usual,  his  excellent  intentions — and 
went  away  amidst  ominousioaurmurs  of  **  Privilege ! 

Erivilege!"  Four  days  afler wards  the  five  roem- 
srs  returned  to  the  House  by  water,  escorted  by 
the  civic  authoritiea  and  two  thousand  armed  sea- 
men. Four  thousand  horsemen  eame  up  from 
Buckinghamshire  to  receive  and  greet  their  repre- 
sentative, and  it  was  evident  to  the  dullest  eyes  that 
the  decision  of  the  question  had  passed  firore  the  men^ 
•f  the  gown  to  the  men  of  the  sword.  Tlie  king 
retired,  first  to  Hampden  Court,  next  te  York,  and 
finally  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham — as  nearly 
as  may  be  the  centre  of  the  kingdom — on  the  16th 
of  August,  1643.    To  your  tents,  O  Israel ! 

The  commissions  ef  array  were  not  yet  issued  ; 
the  parliamentary  commander-in-chief,  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  had  not  received  authority  to  levy  ibroes 
and  do  battle,  in  the  legal  jargon  of  the  time,  for 
the  king  and  parliament,  when  Cromwell  was  at 
work  down  there  at  St.  Ives  and  Huntingdon, 
getting  his  long-since  morally-disciplined  troopers 
into  something  like  order  and  practical  soldiership. 
The  friends,  neighbors,  with  whom  he  had  so  long 
held  spiritual  communion,  eagerly  enrolled  them- 
selves to  fight  what  they  deemed  the  **  battle  of 
the  Lord''  under  his  guidance.  They  formed  the 
nucleus  of  tlie  world-£unous  Ironsides,  so  called 
from  the  long,  heavy  swords  they  wore  ;  and  their 
leader  was  indefiuigable  in  his  exertions  to  train 
them  for  efficient  and  decisive  service.  Incessant- 
ly active  also  was  that  leader  in  other  matters 
besides  drilling.  He  promptly  stopped  the  plate 
of  the  Cambridge  university  from  being  sent  off  to 
be  melted  down  for  the  king's  ose,  then  waited 
upon  his  uncle,  Sir  Oliver,  a  stanch  royalist, 
accompanied  by  a  few  trooper»--craved  his  bless- 
ing, would  by  no  means  be  covered  in  his  presence, 
but  at  the  same  time  respectfully  and  positively 
iBsisted  that  Sir  Oliver's  plaie  must  be  delivered 
sp,  as  security  merely,  that  it  might  not  be  (Disap- 
propriated— naught  else !  At  Lowestoffe  in  Suf- 
tblk,  where  a  considerable  amount  of  arois  and 
stores  had  been  collected,  a  meeting  of  persons  of 
influence  and  distinction,  partisans  of  the  king^  was 
held  to  devise  plans  fur  his  majesty's  sustainment. 
Thirty-two  gentlemen  attended,  and  so  did  Crom- 
well with  a  sufficient  number  of  his  half-drilled 
troopers,  and  carried  the  meeting  unanimously  ofl!*, 
not  forgetting  the  stores  and  weapons.  This  was 
esteemed  a  great  piece  of  service  by  men  who  could 
appreciate  its  value.  The  next  act  of  this  terrible 
farmer  was  to  seize  the  sutely  person  of  Sir 
Thomas  Coningsby,  high  sheriflfof  Herts,  who,  one 
market-day,  at  St.  Albans,  was  reading  to  the 
shouting  populace  a  proclantation  of  the  king, 
which  declared  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  parliamen- 
tary general,  and  all  who  should  aid  or  abet  him, 
to  be  traitors.  Six  of  Cromweirs  troopers  first 
dived  into  the  mob  after  the  high  sheriff*,  but  were 
repulsed  ;  then  twenty,  and  Sir  Thomas  was  ef- 
fectually secured,  proclamation  and  all,  and  trundled 
^p  to  London.  Cromwell  was  rewarded  for  these 
I  by  the  commission  of  a  colonel  of  cavalry, 


and  tlie  independent  command  of  a  thousand  horse, 
which  he  was  to  raise,  arm,  and  train,  as  speedily 
as  possible.  He  set  to  work  at  once,  and  with  a 
will.  Night  and  day  he  drilled  and  exercised  hia 
stalwart  yeomen,  nearly  all  freeholders  or  the  sona 
of  freeholders — preaching,  exhorting,  instructing, 
with  tameless  activity  and  zeal,  and  fully  deter- 
mined to  undertake  no  work  of  importance  till  hie 
men  sat  in  their  saddles  as  if  they  grew  there,  and 
handled  their  long,  heavy  swords  as  freely  as  if 
they  had  been  willow-wands.  Whilst  the  future 
Lord  Protector  is  thus  engaged,  let  us  glance  at 
what  was  going  on  elsewhere. 

Every  county,  city,  village,  and  hamlet  of  Eng- 
land resounded  with  the  din  of  warlike  preparation^ 
The  queen,  Henrietta  of  France,  was  sped  to 
Holland  to  pawn  the  crown  jewels  for  arms  and. 
ammunition.  The  great  mass  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  populace,  except  that  of  London,  wew 
gathering,  or  preparing  to  gather,  round  the  king. 
The  burgess  class  and  the  yeomanry,  especially  of  j 
the  south,  west,  and  midland  counties,  were  arming 
for  the  parliament.  In  London,  four  thousand  men 
enlisted  in  one  day.  Hampden  was  down  in  Bucb- 
iaghamshire  at  the  first  signal,  and  soon  got 
together  two  thousand  men,  dressed  in  green  coata,. 
and  waved  over  by  smart  flags,  on  which  their 
leader'a  motto,  Vestigia  nulla  relrorsum^  was  gayly 
blaeoned.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  William  Wal- 
ler, the  Earl  of  Manchester,  (Lord  Kimbolton,) 
held  chief  commands  in  the  parliamentary  army. 
Hampden  served  as  colonel  in  the  forces  under  tho 
Earl  of  Essex.  Neither  of  the  parliamentary  gen- 
erals were  possessed  of  military  talent,  thouglv 
individually  as  brave  as  most  men.  The  opposing* 
armies  first  met,  it  is  well  known,  at  Edge  Hill, 
and  fought  an  indecisive  battle  there.  The  king'» 
nephew.  Prince  Rupert — or  Prince  Robber,  as  ho 
was  popularly  called,  from  his  inveterate  propensi- 
ty, as  soon  as  he  had  overthrown  the  forces  opposed 
to  him,  to  go  scampering  oflT  in  search  of  the  bag- 
gage—was met,  pursumg  his  &vorite  object,  at 
Reyning,  three  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  by 
Hampden,  at  the  head  of  his  green-coata,  and 
Grantham *s  regiment,  and  sent  quickly  to  the  right 
about.  Hampden,  however,  it  seems,  could  not 
follow.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  march- 
ings and  countermarchings  of  Essex,  Waller,. 
Rupert,  Newcastle,  and  others.  Their  victories, 
when  they  gained  any,  were  indecisive.  Neither 
the  fate  of  Charles  nor  that  of  England  lay  with 
them. 

At  last  Cromwell  had  got  his  thousand  troopers 
ready.  Thev  were  disciplined  to  perfection,  and 
every  man  of  them  was  brimming  over  with  enthu- 
siasm for  *•*•  the  good  old  cause."  One  more  test 
applied  to  ascertain  if  there  were  perchance  any 
cravens  amongst  them,  and  then  for  action.  He 
posted,  Heath  tells  us,  a  number  of  trusty  men  in 
smbush,  who,  as  his  soldiers  trotted  by  at  exercise, 
were  to  suddenly  burst  forth  upon  them  with  blare 
of  trumpet  and  war  shoutings.  It  fell  out  ao 
Cnimwell  desired ;  and  his  keen  eye  marked  about 
twenty  men  aflfected  by  panic.  Men  liable  to  panic 
were  not  fit  soldiers  for  him;  and  having  called 
them  together,  he  mildlv  pointed  out  that,  willing 
and  zealous  as  they  might  be,  they  were  not  fitting 
instrumenta  for  the  required  service,  and  they 
would  not,  therefore,  he  trusted,  object  to  tranafev 
their  horses  and  accoutrements — their  own  proper* 
ty,  be  it  remembered — to  men  more  capable  oi 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  Lord.  They  acquiesced 
with  as  good  a  grace  as,  under  the  circumstances, 
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was  possible ;  and  now,  a]l  bein^  ready,  the  men 
drawn  up  in  iron  array,  and  awaiting  the  signal  for 
departure,  Cromwell,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  misunderstanding  upon  essential  points,  thus 
addressed  them : — He  would  not,  he  said,  seek  to 
perplex  them  as  others  did,  about  fighting  for  the 
king  and  parliament.  H^  was  a  plain  man  like 
themselves,  and  did  not  understand  such  subtleties. 
It  was  for  parliament  alone,  for  the  liberties  of  the 
land,  for  the  establishment  of  God's  righteous  rule 
on  earth,  that  they  were  about  to  fight.  For  him- 
aelf,  he  declared  that  if  he  met  King  Charles,  he 
would  as  soon  discharge  his  pistol  upon  him  as 
upon  any  private  man  ;  and  any  soldier  present 
who  was  troubled  with  a  conscience  that  might  not 
let  him  do  the  like,  he  would  advise  to  retire  at 
once  from  the  ranks.  A  fierce  shout  from  the 
Ironsides  was  the  expected  and  welcome  answer; 
the  trumpet  sounded,  and  away  went  the  first  levy 
of  that  astonishing  cavalry,  the  most  decisive 
soldiers  the  world  has  perhaps  ever  seen — men  who 
never  hesitated  before  any  odds  however  great,  or 
any  enterprise  however  perilous,  and  with  whom 
the  day  of  battle  was  invariably  that  of  victory. 

On  they  swept  through  Lincolnshire,  overawing, 
disarming  malignants  as  they  passed.  Stanford 
and  fiurleigh  House  were  taken,  and  they  at  length 
came  op,  near  Grantham,  with  young  General 
Cavendish,  in  our  histories  said  to  be  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle,  but  in  reality  his  cousin 
only,  and  second  son  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire. 
Cavendish  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of 
cavalry,  **  21  oolors  of  horse  and  4  of  dragoons" — 
rather  more  than  double  the  number  commanded 
by  Cromwell.  He  had  been  despatched  to  secure 
Lincolnshire  for  the  king.  Alter  some  slight 
skirmishing,  Cromwell  gave  the  order  to  charge ; 
and  the  Ironsides,  commencing  with  *'  a  pretty 
round  trot,*'  burst  furiously  upon  the  Royalists, 
and  overthrew  them  with  prodigious  slaughter. 
Many  prisoners,  colors,  horses,  and  arms,  were  the 
result  of  the  action.  "  I  believe,"  says  Cromwell 
in  his  letter,  **  I  believe  some  of  our  soldiers  slew 
two  or  three  men  apiece." 

Cromwell's  next  considerable  exploit — for  the 
deepless  man  rested  not  by  day,  and  scarcely,  it 
should  seem,  by  night,  and  numerous  services, 
•mall,  singly  considered,  but  of  immense  general 
result,  must  be  omitted  from  this  brief  summary — 
was  the  relief  of  Gainsborough,  unprovided  against 
the  attack  of  Newcastle's  army,  who,  having  £saten 
Fairfax  at  Atherton  Moor,  was  advancing  against 
it.  When  Cromwell's  cavalry  arrived  in  sight  of 
Gainsborough,  they  found  they  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  advanced  division  of  Newcastle's  army, 
which,  in  thrice  the  numbers  of  the  Ironsides,  were 
drawn  up  upon  an  eminence  commanding  the  town, 
«nd  the  only  means  of  approaching  which  was 
through  a  narrow  gap  in  a  high,  impassable  fence. 
Cromwell  did  not  jmuse  a  second.  Regardless  of 
a  plunging  fire  of  artillery,  he  passed  his  men 
through  the  gap,  drew  them  up  section  by  section, 
and  then  charged  at  their  head  up  the  AiT/upon  the 
opposing  force,  pushed  them  fiercely  over  the  ridge, 
and  pursuing  them  into  a  bi»g,  slew  them  without 
mercy !  Young  Cavendish  was  slain — ''  killed," 
says  Cromwell  s  letter,  '*  by  a  thrust  nnder  the 
short  ribs  by  m^  captain-lieutenant."  Grains- 
borough  was  provisioned  with  powder  and  other 
stores,  and  then  it  behoved  Cromwell  to  retire,  for 
the  main  body  of  Newcastle's  victorious  army  was 
coming  swiflly  on.  The  Ironsides  retreated  slow- 
ly, disdainfully,  before  that  overwhelming  force, 


halting  occasionally  in  defiance,  and  to  pour  forth, 
in  unwavering  chorus,  a  verse  of  a  nsalm,  and  thea 
again  slowly,  leisurely  retiring.  Newcastle,  it  ap- 
pears, thought  it  better  to  let  them  go  quietly — was 
very  glad,  indeed,  that  they  did  go,  slowly  as  it 
might  be.  This  exploit  not  only  flashed  the  nama 
of  Cromwell  vividly  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
but  procured  the  victorious  colonel  a  distinguished 
associate ;  Ireton,  once  a  B.  A.  of  Oxford,  and  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  an  embryo  barrister, 
eating  his  terms  in  the  Middle  Temple,  but  now  a 
captain  in  Thornhau^h's  regiment,  *^  was  so 
charmed,"  Mrs.  Hutchinson  says,  **  with  Colonel 
Cromweirs  conduct  in  the  Gainsborough  afi^air, 
that  he  immediately  exchanged  into  the  Ironsides, 
and  two  or  thiee  years  afterwards  married  Bridget, 
Cromwell's  eldest  daughter."  Ireton,  a  valiant 
and  sagacious  soldier,  saw  at  a  glance  where  the 
true  hope  of  the  revolution  lay,  and  very  wisely 
associated  himself  with  the  rising  fortunes  of  the 
fanner  of  St.  Ives. 

The  successes  of  Cromwell  were  gratefully 
recognized  by  the  parliament,  and  he  was  em- 
powered to  increase  his  cavalry  to  three  thousand 
men,  or  as  many  more  as  he  could  contrive  to 
mount  and  discipline — a  permission  of  which  he 
actively  availed  himself.  Recruits,  attracted  by 
the  commander's  growing  fimie,  were  numerous  ; 
but  none  but  God-fearing  men,  and  of  them  onlr 
the  strong-limbed  and  bold-hearted,  were  accepted. 
The  drilling  of  these  men,  as  heretofore,  was  in- 
cessant. Cromwell  prayed  with  them,  exhorted 
them,  showed  them  especially  how  a  cavalry  sol- 
dier should  always  have  his  horse  well  fed  and  in 
good  condition,  himself  a  secure  seat,  his  sword 
sharp-edged  and  freely-handled,  his  powder  always 
dry,  his  trust  in  God  perfect  and  unchangeable. 

The  campaign  of  1643  was  disastrous  to  the  par- 
liamentary armies,  and  one  death-note  especially, 
which  rang  through  the  heart  of  the  nation  in  June 
of  that  year,  awakened  emotions  of  the  deepest 
sympathy  and  grief.  Hampden  had  fallen ! — had 
perished,  too,  in  consequence  of  the  sluggish  in- 
capacity of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  It  happened  thus- 
wise : — After  the  fall  of  Reading  in  Berkshire,  so 
loose  a  discipline  was  maintained  by  E^ssex,  and  so 
uncareful  a  watch  was  kept  on  the  enemy's  move- 
ments, that  Prince  Rupert,  in  a  marauding  expedi- 
tion from  Oxford,  surprised  two  regiments  at  rort- 
combe  and  Chinnor,  and  slew  them  almost  to  a 
man.  Colonel  Hampden  was  indignant,  for  some 
time  before  he  had  remonstrated  against  the  exposed 
position  of  the  troops.  A  few  days  after  this  dis- 
aster, news  was  brought  him  that  Rupert  had  at- 
tacked a  detachment  posted  at  Wallin^ford.  First 
despatching  a  hasty  message  to  the  Earl  of  Essex 
to  occupy  Chiselhampton  Bridge,  which  would 
have  effectually  intercepted  the  prince's  retreat, 
Hampden  threw  himself  on  horseback,  and  hast- 
ened, at  the  head  of  Captain  Sheffield's  horse,  to 
engage  Rupert  till  a  sufficient  force  could  be  col- 
le<ned  to  bar  his  return  to  Oxford.  Hampden  en- 
countered the  prince  at  Chalgrove,  and  in  the  une- 
qual fight  which  ensued  was  struck  by  two  carbine 
balls,  mortally ;  and  Rupert  ultimately  got  safely 
back  to  his  quarters  unmolested  by  the  parliamen- 
tary general.  Hampden  withdrew  slowly  from  the. 
fight,  with  bridle  ungrasped  and  loose,  and  his 
arms  dropped  nervelessly  upon  his  horse's  neck. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  seen  to  turn  for  a  moment 
wistfully  towards  the  house  of  his  fiither-in-law. 
Sir  Richard  Symeon,  visible  from  Chalgrove,  fron 
whence  in  his  youth  he  had  borne  his  £rst  wife,' 
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Elizabeth,  as  if  he  would  fain  die  there ;  bat  Ru- 
perts troopers  ranging  between  him  and  the  desired 
haven  forbade  the  attempt.  Very  slowly,  and  in 
great  agony,  he  continued  on  his  way  towards 
Thame,  reached  at  last  the  house  of  one  Ezekiel 
Browne,  and  was  there  assisted  off  his  horse,  and 
carried  to  his  deathbed.  Several  days  of  extreme 
anguish  were  patiently  endared,  and  then,  with  the 
words  **  O  Lord,  save  my  country !   O  Lord,  be 

merciful  to" trembling  from  his  choked  and 

fainting  voice,  the  noble  spirit  fled,  which,  if  per- 
mitted to  remain  a  few  years  more  on  earth,  might 
have  saved  the  Commonwealth  from  perishing  by 
it4  own  excesses,  and  converted  the  brute  victory 
of  the  sword  into  a  moral  and  lasting  triumph  of 
justice,  moderation,  and  peace.  He  was  buried 
amid  the  Chiltern  woods  with  military  funereal 
honors ;  his  sorrowing  soldiers  followed  with  re- 
versed arms  and  craped  banners ;  the  melancholy 
strains  of  the  forty- third  psalm  mingled  and  alter- 
nated with  the  lonely  wail  of  the  trumpet  and  the 
muttered  rolling  of  the  muffled  drums,  and  all  felt, 
as  they  left  him  to  tlie  hallowed  slumber  of  the  good 
and  brave, 


-Who  sink  to  rest 


By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest, 

that  a  true  hero  had  departed — that  a  great  light 
had  been  extinguished ! 

The  news  of  his  great  kinsman's  death  found 
Cromwell  still  busy  with  the  organization  of  his 
new  levies,  and  he  must  have  felt  on  hearing  it — 
knowing,  as  no  man  better  than  he  did,  the  military 
incapacity  and  half-hearted ness  in  the  cause  of  the 
ehief  parliamentary  generals — tliat  a  greater  bur- 
then, a  still  heavier  responsibility  than  ever,  had 
devolved  upon  himself— upon  him  upon  whose  skill 
and  vigor  he  well  knew  the  country  now  entirely 
depended  for  bringing  the  terrible  conflict  in  which 
it  was  engaged  to  ^  successful  issue.  Is  it  not  also 
very  probable  that  amidst  the  natural  regret  excited 
by  the  sudden  taking  away  of  an  intimate  friend 
and  wise  counsellor,  a  feeling  of  something  like 
relief,  as  from  the  removal  of  a  restraint,  would 
sweep  through  his  mind  1 — for  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  by  this  time  there  mingled  with  his 
earnest  enthusiasm  for  the  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties of  his  country,  and  the  aspirations  of  his 
thoroughly-sincere,  if  fanatical  piety,  evil  sugges- 
tions, pointing  towards  personal  eminence,  and  un- 
challenged supremacy  and  command. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  Earl  of  Manchester 
was  ordered  to  join  Cromwell  with  about  7000 
infantry,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfaxes  horse.  The 
junction  was  eflTected  on  the  9th  of  October,  and  on 
the  llth  the  earl,  urged  into  activity  by  the  restless 
zeal  of  Cromwell,  commenced  the  campaign.  On 
the  12th,  Sir  John  Henderson,  at  the  h^  of  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  intercepted  Fairfax 
and  Cromweirs  march  at  W aisby  Field,  near  Horn- 
castle.  Slow-moving  Manchester  was  several 
hours  behind  with  the  infantry,  and  the  royal 
troops  greatly  outnumbered  Cromwell's  force.  It 
is  said  that  both  he  and  Fairfax  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  Henderson  was  an  experienced  leader, 
and  his  troops  tried  soldiers.  The  keen  eye  of 
Cromwell  glanced  eagerly  along  the  serried  ranks 
of  his  troopers :  there  was  no  hesiution  there,  and 
his  own  vanished  in  an  instant!  The  words 
**  Peace  and  Hope"  were  passed  along  the  line, 
the  triumphant  psalm  pealed  forth,  and  as  its 
last  accents  died  on  the  ear,  the  swords  of  the 
Ironsides  flashed  in  the  son,  the  piercing  tones  of 


Cromwell,  as  he  galloped  along  their  front,  bade 
them  charge  home,  '*  in  the  name  of  the  most  High 
Grod !" — the  trumpet  rang  forth  its  signal-peal,  and 
away  they  went,  a  destroying  whirlwind !  A  close 
volley,  tired  in  their  very  faces,  did  not  for  an  instant 
check  their  speed ;  they  closed  upon  the  astonished 
Royalists,  and  resistance  soon  became  as  hopeless 
as  It  was  desperate.  Cromweirs  horse  was  killed, 
and  he  himself  wounded,  it  was  said  by  Sir  Ingram 
Hopton ;  luckily  he  caught  the  *'  sorry  horse*'  of  a 
slain  soldier,  and  was  again  in  the  mel^e,  massacre 
rather,  for  Henderson's  troops  gave  way  in  utter 
confusion  and  hopeless  rout ;  pursued  with  terrible 
slaughter  for  upwards  of  six  miles.  Those  who 
escaped  did  not,  it  was  said,  cease  their  headlong 
flight  till  they  had  reached  the  gates  of  Lincoln. 
The  epithet  of**  Slash  Lane*'  still  marks  the  local- 
ity or  neighborhood  of  this  murderous  light.  Many 
prisoners,  stores,  and  other  trophies  rewarded  the 
victors,  who  at*  last,  turning  from  the  pursuit, 
wiped  their  red  swords,  dripping  with  brothers' 
blood,  on  their  horses*  manes,  sheathed  them,  and 
again  uplifted  the  triumphant  psalm  to  the  Crod  of 
mercy  and  compassion!  So  nearly  allied  some- 
times is  fanaticism  with  impiety. 

This  success  threw  a  gleam  of  triumph  over  the 
otherwise  unfortunate  campaign,  and  taught  Charles 
that  his  absolute  crown  was  yet  to  win.  **  I  would,*' 
exclaimed  the  king,  when  he  heard  of  Henderson's 
defeat — *'•  I  would  that  some  one  would  do  roe  the 
good  service  of  bringing  me  this  Cromwell,  alive 
or  dead."  Bring  him  Cromwell !  They  could  as 
easily  have  brought  him  the  Tower  of  lx>ndon  or 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  !  Soon  after  this  combat 
the  Earl  of  Manchester  persisted,  after  the  fashion 
of  those  times,  in  going  into  winter  quarters,  and 
Cromwell  was  compelled  to  acquiesce.  He  was 
soon,  however,  busy  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  other 
places  in  various  modes  preparing  K>r  the  next 
campaign. 

Early  in  the  following  year  the  arrangements  of 
Vane  with  the  Scottish  leaders  bore  fruit.  Twenty 
thousand  troops  of  that  nation,  chiefly  veteran  sol- 
diers, under  the  command  of  Lord  Loudon  and 
General  Leslie,  entered  England  in  aid  of  the  par- 
liamentary cause.  As  far,  however,  as  numbers 
were  concerned,  this  timely  reinforcement  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  arrival  of  numerous  de- 
tachments of  the  Irish  army  to  the  assistance  of  the 
king,  the  troubles  in  that  country  having  been  ap- 
peased. Indeed,  Ireland  remained  devoted  to  Charles 
throughout  the  struggle ;  it  was  his  great  recruit- 
ing field;  and  this  accounts  for,  though  it  in 
nothing  excuses,  the  revengeful  animosity  after* 
wards  displayed  by  Cromwell  and  others  towards 
that  country.  One  of  the  Irish  detachments,  con- 
sisting of  about  3000  men,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Byron,  laid  siege  to  Nantwich.  They  were 
attacked  by  Fairfax,  and  utterly  routed.  Monk, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Albemarle,  was  amongst  the 
prisoners.  After  a  short  confinement  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  he  purchased  his  liberty  by  abandoning  the 
king's  service,  and  obtained,  as  the  price  of  his  de- 
sertion, a  commission  in  the  army  of  the  parlia- 
ment. This  is  believed  to  have  been  Monk's  first 
treason. 

The  main  body  of  the  Scottish  army  laid  siege 
to  York,  numerously  garrisoned  by  the  forces 
under  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle.  They  were  soon 
joined  by  the  admirably-disciplined  soldiers,  in 
number  about  14,000,  under  the  command  of  Man- 
chester and  Cromwell,  now  Lieutenant-general 
Cromwell,  and  the  siege  was  poshed  with  vigor* 
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Tlie  armies  of  Essex  and  Waller  were  at  this  time 
marching  and  countermarching  io  the  vicinity  of 
Oxford  and  Worcester,  marking  time  with  that 
of  the  king,  who  in  this  playing-at-soldiers*  gajone 
seems  to  have  possessed  considerable  talent.  At 
all  events  he  puzzled  and  out-bothered  the  parlia- 
ipentary  generals ;  and  Essex,  tired  of  the  exercise, 
went  off  with  his  forces  to  the  west,  leaving  W  aller 
to  try  conclusions  with  his  majesty  as  he  best 
iqight  alone,  and  Waller  got  of  course  very  rough- 
ly handled.  But  before  this  happened,  the  king 
bad  sent  olf  a  pressing  order  to  Prince  Rupert,  who 
was  successfully  engaged  in  Cheshire  and  Lanca- 
shire, where  he  had  been  powerfully  reinforced 
from  Ireland,  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  York,  and, 
in  conjunciioQ  with  Newcastle,  attack  and  disperse 
the  English  and  Scottish  forces.  Rupert  obeyed, 
and  at  his  approach  the  siege  of  York  was  raised , 
and  the  investing  army — much  to  the  disgust  of 
Cromwell  and  l^airfax,  who,  it. is  said,  vainly 
opposed  Loudon  and  Manchester — instead  of  fight- 
ing, retreated.  Prince  Rupert,  with  his  character- 
istic impetuosity,  determined,  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  Newcastle,  to  pursue  the  retiring 
forces,  and  compel  them  to  an  action.  It  was 
naoessary,  he  said,  *'  to  disperse— annihilate"  those 
audacious  rebels.  Newcastle  had  seen  at  Gains- 
borough some  of  the  troops  whom  the  prince  had 
determined  to  *^  disperse  and  annihilate,"  and  he 
smiled  derisively.  Stung,  however,  by  an  implied 
taunt  on  his  personal  courage,  he  gave  way  to 
Rupert's  counsels,  and  the  combined  Royalists 
marched  in  pursuit  of  the  Scotch  and  £^glish 
forces.  They  soon  overt(N)k  them,  drawn  up  in 
g^im  array  on  Marston  Moor,  in  a  position  excel- 
Uai  as  a  defensive  one,  but  not  suitable  for  attack. 
Along  the  front  of  the  parliamentarians  ran  a  deep, 
wide  drain  ;  their  left,  where  Cromwell  commanded, 
was  protected,  and  at  the  same  time  held  back,  bv 
an  extensive  tract  of  broken  and  difficult  ground. 
The  right  was  free  and  clear.  Rupert  hesitated  to 
attack  men  so  strongly  posted,  and  the  two  armies, 
together,  perbajps  about  60,000  men,  stood  gazing 
at  each  other  till  a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  4ih  of  July,  1644.  Cromwell 
oould  remain  inactive  no  longer,  and,  with  a  brief, 
passionate  address  to  his  Ironsides,  he  went  off  to 
make  a  circuit  on  the  left,  in  order  to  (all  upon  the 
flejok  of  the  *'  dissolute  Goring."  Manchester  and 
Loudon,  seeing  this,  advanoed  their  in&ntry,  and 
the  battle  on  the  right  commenced  at  the  same  time. 
The  fight  in  the  centre  was  terrific ;  the  infaatry 
and  cavalry  of  Newcastle  and  Goring  sweeping  the 
men  as  they  emerged  from  the  drain  tbey  were 
Q0mpelled  to  pass  wiih  fiery  destruction.  Accounts 
Tary  with  respect  to  this  attack  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Scotch  and  English  infantry.  Some  writers 
assert  that  the  parliamentary  troops  were,  after 
prodigious  elSbrts,  thrown  into  irretrievable  confu- 
sion, and  that  Manchester,  Loudon,  FairfiiX,  and 
otbsrs,  abandoned,  or  were  about  to  abandon,  the 
field.  Others  say  that  the  fight  in  the  centre  was 
obstinately  and  equally  disputod.  it  is,  however, 
,  quite  certain  that  the  right,  where  FairfiiX  com- 
isanded,  was  broken  through,  defeated,  and  dis- 
persed. It  was  more  than  half-past  eight  o'clock 
when  the  dark  squadrons  of  the  ironsides,  having 
H  last  extricated  themselves  from  the  broken  and 
tSDgled  ground,  were  seen  charging  upon  Neweas- 
tifl's  fiank.  In  brief  space  the  aspect  of  affiurs 
okuiged,  and  the  soyaltst  in&ntry  were  either  dis- 
pcffsed  or  slain.  But  the  victory  was  not  yet  won. 
Tlwre  was  Report's  trinmphant  caisky  xstumed 


from  victorious  pursoiti  and  far  more  nnmeroos 
than  Crom weirs  horsemen,  to  encounter.  The 
ranks  of  the  Ironsides,  slightly  disordered  by  vic- 
tory, closed  sternly  up  at  the  call  of  their  chief,  and 
again  his  piercing  tones,  echoed  by  thousands  of 
voices,  rang  along  the  line—**  The  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon  !" — and  Prince  Rupert  was 
literally  swept  from  the  field,  with  frightful  car- 
nage. Cromwell,  in  his  letter  to  the  speaker  of 
the  Commons,  dated  July  5,  1644,  says — **  God 
made  them  as  stubble  to  our  swords;'*  and  of  the 
large  army  the  prince  brought  into  the  field,  Oliver, 
though  he  was  too  hurried  at  that  moment  to  give 
the  particulars,  is  of  opinion  '*  that  Rupert  has  not 
more  than  4000  men  remaining  with  him.'*  It 
was  ten  o'clock  before  the  batde  and  pursuit  had 
ended,  and  the  summer  moon,  as  she  arose,  threw 
her  pale,  melancholy  light  upon  the  white  death- 
faces  of  5000  Scotch  and  Englishmen,  riain  there 
by  kindred  hands ! 

The  Scotch  and  English  forces  soon  separated, 
the  former  remaining  in  the  north,  whilst  Manches- 
ter and  Cromwell  turned  to  encounter  the  king, 
who  was  strongly  posted  at  Newbury.  The  left 
of  the  royalist  forces  was  protected  by  the  castle  of 
Dennington,  and  the  centre  and  right  were  held  by 
numerous  troops,  masked  and  shielded  from  attack 
by  the  nature  of  tlie  ground,  and  the  numerous 
buildings  by  which  it  was  dotted.  An  attack  was,, 
however,  determined  on,  and  that  on  the  left,  by 
Cromwell,  was  thoroughly  successful.  Spite  of 
an  obstinate  resistance,  supported  by  the  fire  of  tbe^ 
castle,  the  king's  position  was  forced,  and  the 
royalist  tr<iops  driven  into  the  toMm.  Manchester's 
attack  on  the  right  failed,  and  it  was  a  drawn  bat- 
tle. The  king,  however,  finding  that,  from  the 
success  of  the  Ironsides,  his  position  was  no  longer 
tenable,  withdrew  silently  in  the  night.  The 
sleepless  vigilance  of  Cromwell  detected  this  move- 
ment, and,  hurrying  to  Manchester's  tent,  he  urged 
him  to  thfow  himself  at  once  upon  the  king's  flank. 
The  earl  refused.  **  A  fisrward  movement  of  the 
horse  then?"  **  No."  The  oommander^in-chief 
wouM  not  permit  it,  and  in  gloomy  discontent  Oliver 
returned  to  his  quarters,  not,  we  may  be  sure,  to 
sleep.  What  was  perhaps  worse,  Manchester  re- 
fused to  assault  the  castle  of  Dennington ;  and  the 
king,  reinforced  by  Prince  Rupert,  returned  in  s 
little  more  than  a  week,  and  carried  oflf  the  heavy 
guns  and  stores  he  had  left  in  that  fortressy  in  the 
face  of  the  parliamentary  troops. 

What  was  to  be  done  t  must  have  been  the  inoes* 
sant  self-questioning  of  Cromwell.  Waller  bad 
been  beaten  all  to  pieces  at  Devises ;  Essex  bad 
got  cooped  up  in  Cornwall,  and  though  his  cavalry, 
bursting  through  the  royalist  lines,  had  escaped » 
the  infantry  had  surrendered,  and  the  earl  had  nar* 
rowly  saved  himself  from  capture  in  a  fishing-boat, 
which  had  landed  him  at  Plymouth  ;  and  now  this 
Earl  of  Manchester  was  refusing  ta  fight,  or  to 
allow  others  to  do  so !  A  sad  termioation  this  to 
a  campaign  that  had  witnesaed  Marston  Moor! 
Oliver's  mind  was  soon  made  up.  He  was  off  tsi 
London,  and  was  immediately  in  close  cooferenoe 
with  Sir  Harry  Vane.  The  result  of  their  counsels 
was  the  proposition  to  the  Commons  of  whst  wse 
called  the  ^*  Self-Denying  Ordinance,"  which  en- 
acted that  no  member  of  either  House  should  be 
competent  to  bold  any  civil  or  military  eoaimissiQ&. 
The  proposal  had  all  the  gloss  of  high-flying  pstii* 
otism ;  and  it  apparently  aimed  at  Ctomwell  h'mh 
sekf  as  tqemhsi  far  Cli«htid«|  m  veil  as  tte 
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military  earh.  After  much  oppoeition  in  both 
Hoases,  the  ordiDance  passed,  and  the  noble  com- 
manders were  in  consequence  deprived  of  their 
commissions  and  authority — a  measure  which, 
perhaps,  could  not  have  been  effected  in  any  other 
manner.  The  army  generally  was  also  remodelled 
-—weeded  of  all  whom  the  parly  of  **  Independents" 
deemed  nntrusfworthy  or  faint-hearted.  The  king 
appears  to  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  new 
arrangements  that  were  going  on  in  the  army  of 
his  foes.  The  new  commander-in-chief,  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  although  as  brave  as  steel,  was  a  general 
of  slight  capacity  ;  and  the  royal  forces  had  never 
been  so  numerous,  so  completely  equipped,  or  in 
higher  spirits.  His  majesty  opened  the  campaign 
of  1645  by  taking  Leicester,  garrisoned  by  1500 
meif;  and  he  wrote  to  the  queen,  on  whom  he 
appears  to  have  literally  doted,  **  that  his  aflairs 
were  never  in  so  hopeful  a  way."  The  dreaded 
Cromwell  was  no  longer  in  his  path,  and  the  crown 
appeared  once  more  within  his  reach.  He  little 
knew  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  cope.  If  he 
could  have  perused  the  resolutions  of  the  Commons 
*^  permuting  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  to  confer  the 
command  of  the  horse  upon  Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell  as  long  as  the  House  should  be  pleased 
to  dispense  with  that  honorable  member's  services," 
it  might  have  enlightened  him  as  to  the  fatal  sig- 
nificance of  the  recent  changes.  The  welcome 
resolution  was  instantly  communicated  to  Fairfax, 
and  he  the  same  day  wrote  to  Cromwell,  soliciting 
his  immediate  presence  with  the  army,  menaced  by 
the  king  with  an  overpowering  force.  The  letter 
reached  Cromwell  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  on  the 
1 1th  he  had  joined  Fairfax  at  Northampton  with 
1000  chosen  horse.  **  Well !  where  was  the  king 
— the  king's  army !"  Fairfax  did  not  quite  know — 
but  certainly  in  the  neighborhood.  Cromwell 
suggested  that  this  material  point  should  be  ascer- 
tained at  once.  Fairfax  acquiesced,  and  Ireton, 
taking  a  few  colors  of  horse  with  him,  drove  in  one 
or  two  of  the  king's  outposts ;  and  from  the  prison- 
ers he  brought  in,  it  was  ascertained  that  Charles 
was  posted  in  strong  and  splendid  array  a  few  miles 
distant  on  a  rising  ground,  not  far  from  Harborough, 
or  Haverbrowe,  as  it  was  then  called.  Cromwell 
at  once  decided  for  battle— decisive,  thorough  battle, 
on  the  next  day.  Fairfax  agreed,  and  the  generals, 
with  Ireton,  immediately  surveyed  the  ground  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  selected  a  fallow-field  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  about  halfway  between 
Harborough  and  Naseby,  as  an  eligible  spot  where- 
on to  intercept  and  encounter  the  king*s  numerous 
and  formidable  forces.  There,  accordingly,  the  par- 
liamentary army  drew  up  at  sunrise  the  following 
morning.  Cromwell  was  on  the  right  with  his 
Ironsides ;  Fairfax  and  Skippon  commanded  the  in- 
fantry in  the  centre ;  and  Ireton,  with  a  strong  body 
of  horse,  was  posted  on  the  left.  They  lay  there 
motionless  for  several  hours,  sinking  psalms  at 
intervals — their  «words  thoroughly  sharp,  their 
powder  perfectly  dry,  and  their  confidence  in  the 
triumph  of  the  righteous  cause  unbounded. 

Charles,  yielding  to  Rupert's  impatience,  ad- 
Tanced  to  battle.  The  main  body  of  the  king's  in- 
fantry, more  than  15,000  men,  was  commanded  by 
Lord  Ashley ;  and  Rupert  on  the  right.  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Langdale  on  the  lef^,  headed  his  fine  end 
numerous  cavalry.  The  king's  life-guards.  Prince 
Rupert's  regiment,  and  the  royal  horse-gnards, 
formed  the  reserve,  commanded  by  the  king  in  per- 
son. Rupert's  impetuous  charge  on  the  king's 
right,  tpite  of  Ireton ^s  fieroe  and  valiant  resistancei 


was  eomfplelely  soecessfol.  Ireton  himself  was 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoner,  but  rescued  during 
the  aobeequent  rout.  Rupert,  as  usual,  went  ofif  in 
search  of  the  baggage,  ^om  which,  however,  he 
was  driven  back  by  a  few  smart  discharges  of  the 
strongly-posted  baggage-gnard.  The  fight  in  the 
centre  was  bloody  ami  obstinate.  Fairfax  and 
Skippon,  forgetting,  in  the  growing  eonfusion  and 
thickening  danger  of  defeat,  their  position  as  gen- 
erals, fought  desperately  in  the  ranks.  Spite, 
however,  of  their  frenzied  efllbrts,  their  troops  were 
manifestly  giving  way  before  the  terrible  odds  op- 
posed to  them,  when  decisive  help  came  as  ever 
from  that  astonishing  farmer  of  St.  Ives.  He  had 
pushed  Langdale  completely  ofi!*  the  field,  and 
leaving  one  or  two  squadrons  to  hinder  him  from 
rallying,  now  wheeled  with  the  mass  of  his  Iron- 
sides full  upon  the  flank  of  the  almost  victorioos 
royal  centre.  The  shock  was  decisive ;  the  king^s 
infantry  gave  way  at  once,  and  the  reserve  shared 
the  same  fate ;  one  regiment,  more  obstinate  thsD 
the  rest,  was  destroyed  almost  to  a  man.  Rupert 
returned  to  the  field ;  but  his  exhortations,  aided 
by  the  prayers  and  commands  of  the  king,  failed  to 
induce  his  cavalry  to  encounter  that  of  Cromwell. 
They  had  made  acquaintance  with  those  gentlemea 
at  Marston  Moor,  and  nothing  oould  induce  them  to 
renew  it.  They  fled,  and  with  them  the  last  hope 
of  King  Charles.  The  victory  was  thorough^ 
decisive.  8000  prisoners,  a  hundred  colors,  the 
royal  standard,  the  king's  carriage  and  his  cabinet 
of  letters — sad  but  incontestable  evidence  of  his 
majesty's  utter  want  of  sincerity — remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  victors ;  and  all  e^ctual  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Royalists  was  over.  **Honeet 
men,"  said  Cromwell,  writing  from  the  field  to 
the  speaker  of  the  Commons — **  honest  men 
served  you  faithfully  and  well.  Sir,  they  are 
trusty.  I  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  not  to 
disturb  them."  They  were  not  disturbed;  and 
Cromwell,  sometimes  with  Fairfax,  but  more  fre- 
quently alone,  ewept  like  a  destroying  tempest 
through  the  land.  Taunton,  besieged  by  the  "  dis- 
solute" Goring,  and  defended  by  Blake,  afterwards 
the  great  admiral,  was  relieved.  Leicester  had 
been  instantly  retaken.  Bristol,  into  which  Ru- 
pert had  thrown  himself,  surrendered  upon  terms 
after  one  assault.  Devizes,  Cromwell  carried  by 
storm.  Berkely  Castle  and  Winchester  surrendered 
to  him.  Basing  House,  held  by  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  and  in  those  days  esteemed  almoet 
impregnable,  was  carried  by  assault.  '*  Sir,  I 
thank  God,"  wrote  Oliver  on  the  14th  October, 
1645—**  I  thank  God  I  can  give  you  a  good  ae- 
oount  of  Basing."  Sweeping  westward,  he  over- 
threw Lord  Wentworth  at  Bovey  Tray  almost 
without  an  effort,  capturing  500  prisoners  and  six 
standards.  Lord  Hopton  he  routed  at  Torringtoi. 
The  last  English  force  in  the  field  for  the  king  was 
about  3000  cavalry,  commanded  by  Sir  Jacob 
Astley.  These  were  overthrown,  and  Sir  Jacob 
himself  made  prisoner.  **  Your  work  is  done," 
said  the  baronet  to  his  captors,  '*  unless,  indeed, 
you  choose  to  fall  out  and  fight  among  your- 
selves.'* 

Cromwell  was  now  approaching  Oxford,  where 
the  king  had  sought  refuge.  His  majesty  could 
not  but  perceive  that  he  had  lost  the  game.  The 
defeat  of  Montrose  at  Philiphaugh  had  quenched 
the  hopes  raised  by  the  meteor  successes  of  that 
remarkable  man  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  advice  of 
Montreuil,  the  French  envoy,  the  king  left  Oxford, 
dis^ised  aa  a  groom  following  J^s  masten  Asli- 
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barnham,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  Scottish 
forces  at  Kelham.  We  ha?e  no  space  for  any  de- 
tails of  the  complicated  negotiations  which  ensued 
^if  the  deceptive,  and,  for  himself,  fatal  game 
which  Charles  attempted  to  play,  not  only  when 
with  ihe  Sc<its,  but  for  nearly  three  years  after- 
wards, persisting  to  the  last  as  he  did  in  his  efforts 
to  deceive  and  play  off  one  party  against  another. 
The  English  parliament  at  length  claimed  the 
custody  of  the  king,  and  the  Scottish  generals  re- 
luctantly surrendered  him  for,  it  has  ti«en  said,  a 
sum  of  money — jC200,000.  This  statement  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts;  for  the  whole  of  the 
j£^200,000  was  voted,  as  appears  by  the  Commons' 
Journals,  on  the  2lst,  27th  August,  and  1st  of 
September,  though  the  final  settlement  of  the  vote 
did  not  take  place  till  the  8th  of  December,  being 
arrears  of  pay  due  under  contract  to  the  Scottish 
army ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  last  date  (De- 
cember the  8ih)  that  negotiations  for  the  surrender 
of  the  king  commenced.  Whether,  however,  the 
parliament  would  have  actually  paid  them  if  they 
had  persisted  in  retaining  Charles,  is  another 
matter.  Neither  is  it  needful  to  dwell  upon  the 
seizure  of  the  royal  person  by  Colonel  Joyce,  his 
subsequent  escape  from  Hampton  Court,  recapture 
by  Colonel  Hammond,  and  confinement  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  catastrophe,  a  sad  and  melancholy 
one  however  viewed,  it  was  evident,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1648,  would  not  be  long  delayed.  Events 
were  occurring  which  convinced  the  victorious 
chiefs  of  the  army  and  parliament  that  some  de- 
cisive step  ought  to  be  taken  without  delay,  and 
showed  Cromwell,  who  had  been  received  in  Lon- 
don with  extraordinary  honors,  and  had  had  a  pen- 
sion of  JE^2500  per  annum  settled  on  him,  that  his 
work  was  as  yet  but  half  performed. 

Captivity  and  misfortune,  especially  of  fallen 
greatness,  appeal  stningly  to  the  sympathies  and 
imaginations  of  mankind,  and  thousands  of  persons 
who  had  strenuously  resisted  Charles  the  despot, 
were  moved  with  compassion  for  Charles  the  hum- 
ble captive.  An  insurrection  in  his  favor,  headed 
by  Colonel  Poyer,  broke  out  in  Wales ;  the  Eng- 
lish fieet,  consisting  of  six  ships  of  war  fully 
equipped,  mutinied,  and  sailed  for  Helvoetsluys,  to 
place  themselves  under  the  command  of  the  young 
Duke  of  York ;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  Scotch 
government,  having  secretly  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  king  to  restore  him  upon  conditions,  for 
the  due  performance  of  which  they  were  to  hold 
certain  of  the  English  northern  towns,  sent  an 
army  across  the  Tweed,  under  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, a  nobleman  who  does  not  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed one  quality  fitting  him  for  such  a  command. 
The  Scottish  army,  reckoning  the  four  thousand 
cavaliers  'under  Langdale  that  were  with  them,  did 
Dot  exceed  two  or  three-and-twenty  thousand  men 
—a  force  altogether  inadequate  to  contend  against 
the  veterans  of  Cromwell,  when  he  should  have 
done  with  the  Welsh  outbreak. '  Hamilton  appears 
to  have  been  conscious  of  this,  for  he  came  on  with 
such  timidity  that  in  forty  days  he  had  only  marched 
eighty  miles,  though  opposed  only  by  Lambert  with 
inadequate  forces,  that  slowly  retired  as  he  ad- 
yanced.  At  length  Cromwell,  having  finished  with 
Colonel  Poyer  and  the  Welsh  insurgents,  hastened 
with  rapid  strides  to  the  north.  Hamilton  was 
near  Preston,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kibble,  when 
Cromwell  joined  Lambert  at  Otley  Park  ;  but  his 
rearguard  under  Munroe  were  miles  off,  at  Kirby 
Lonsdale.  Cromwell,  as  usual,  attacked  at  once, 
imd  Hamilton  and  Langdale  were  overthrown  with 


immense  loss.  Except  stragglers,  only  the  rai- 
ments commanded  by  Munroe  regained  their  native 
land,  and  when  Baillie  surrendered  at  Warrington 
he  had  but  three  thousand  men  with  him.  Hamil- 
ton escaped  with  the  cavalry  to  Utioxeter,  where 
his  men  mutinied,  and  the  duke  took  refuge  with 
Lord  Grey  of  Groby.  Cromwell  marched  north- 
ward. The  defeat  of  the  Scottish  Royalists  in- 
duced the  Covenanters  of  that  kingdom  to  rise  in 
arms  again  ;  and,  headed  by  Lords  Loudon  and 
Eglington,  the  Whiggamores  marched  on  Edin- 
burgh. They  could  not,  however,  have  successfully 
withstood  the  disciplined  forces  under  Lanark  and 
Munroe,  and  Cromwell  pniffered  his  assistance. 
It  was  accepted,  and  Oliver  marched  to  Edinburgh : 
matters  were  arranged,  and  the  English  general 
turned  slowly  towards  the  south.  So  slowly  in- 
deed did  he,  usually  so  fiery-active,  march,  that  he 
contrived  not  to  arrive  in  London  till  ihe  *^ purifi- 
cation'^ of  the  parliament,  by  the  expulsion  of  every 
Presbyterian  or  other  member  opposed  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  prevailing  party,  had  been  effected  bj 
military  violence — by  Colonel  Pride's  purge,  as  it 
is  call^ — that  officer  professing  to  act  under  the 
orders  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfiix. 

The  army,  through  its  officers,  now  openly  de- 
manded judgment  on  the  king ;  and  the  **  purified" 
Commons  sent  up  a  declaratory  vote  to  the  peers, 
'*  that  it  is  high  treason  in  the  king  of  England  to 
make  war  upon  his  people.''  The  Peers^  House, 
consisting  of  but  twelve  members,  negatived  the 
propositicm.  They  would,  however,  make  it  trea- 
sonable in  any  future  king  to  do  so.  On  the  next 
day  they  again  met,  to  the  number  of  six,  disposed 
of  some  formal  business,  and  adjourned  till  the 
morrow.  That  morrow  was  the  25th  .of  April, 
1660,  for  a  few  hours  after  their  adjournment  the 
Commons  voted  their  lordships*  House  **  useless 
and  dangerous,"  and  abolished  it. 

With  the  particulars  known  of  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I.  for  high  treason  every  reader 
must  be  abundantly  familiar.  That  in  those  days, 
when  a  divinity  did  really  hedge  a  king,  it  was  a 
deed  of  unexampled  boldness  may  be  readily  ad- 
mitted ;  and  it  is  perhaps  true,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  ex- 
presses it,  that  it  struck  a  chill  to  the  heart  of 
universal  fiunkeyism,  from  which  it  has  not  since 
recovered  ;  but  it  seems  impossible  to  coincide  in 
that  writer's  apparently  unqualified  admiration  of 
the  act.  In  the  first  place — ^and  this  surely  ought 
to  have  excited  Mr.  Carlyle's  indignation — all  that 
solemn  preparation  and  apparatus  for  trying  the 
king  was  a  huge  sham — an  unreal  simulation  of  a 
grave  investigation  !  The  men  who  presided  there 
were  executioners — righteous  ones  some  may  hold 
— but  certainly  not  judges  met  to  inquire  into  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  decide 
calmly  and  impartially  according  to  the  evidence. 
It  was  previously  determined  to  execute  the  king ; 
and  better  far — more  manly  and  honest  at  all  events 
would  it  have  been — ^to  have  pronounced  his  doom 
without  going  through  all  that  hideous  and  mock- 
ing formality.  The  palpable  hypocrisy  of  the 
whole  afifair  makes  even  the  king's  assumptions  of 
divine  irresponsibility  appear  respectable.  And  if 
the  putting  the  monarch  to  death  under  the  pretext 
set  up  was  a  crime,  it  was  far  more  conclusively  a 
blunder;  the  instant  the  head  of  Charles  I.  rolled 
on  the  scaffold,  Charles  II.,  who  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  parliament,  started  into  life.  The  dra- 
matic dialogue  at  the  place  of  execution  between 
the  king  and  the  bishop,  true  or  false,  or  partly  true 
and  partly  false,  as  it  may  b6,  gained  thoasands  of 
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partisans  to  the  cause  of  trampled  royalty ;  and 
occasion  fur  the  publication  or  invention  of  sach  a 
scene  should  have  been  carefully  avoided  by  wise 
statesmen.  Few  can  read  the  account  of  the  last 
moments  of  the  king  without  emotions  of  sorrow 
and  compassion  ;  and  only  that  the  pale  face  and 
wasted  form  of  Eliot  obtrude  before  that  sadly- 
proud  complaining  eye,  and  the  broken  petition — 
*'  A  little  air,  your  majesty,  that  I  may  gather 
ctrengih  to  die" — drowns  the  sonorous  tones  of  the 
king  and  his  prelate,  it  would  seem  impossible  not 
only  to  forbear  pronouncing  the  execution  of  the 
monarch  to  have  been  an  act  of  unjustifiable  ven- 
geance, but  that  the  king  himself  was  a  victim  de- 
serving the  profoundest  respect,  pity,  and  com- 
passion. 

There  was  much  work  yet  to  be  done  by  Crom- 
well. The  royal  cause  was  again  in  the  ascendant 
in  Ireland.  The  revolted  fleet  under  Prince  Rupert 
rode  triumphantly  along  the  coast,  for  Sir  Harry 
Vane  had  not  yet  had  lime  to  organize  the  dreaded 
fleets  which  afterwards  won  England  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  seas.  Inchiquin  in  Monster,  the 
Scottish  regiments  in  Ulster,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  Catholic  population  had  proclaimed  the  king. 
Cromwell,  armed  with  the  highest  civil  and  milita- 
ry authority,  must  go  over  with  his  Ironsides,  and 
quench  that  mischief.  He  did  so  effectually  and 
remorselessly.  We  cannot,  after  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  pleas  put  forward  in  defence  of  those  Irish 
massacres,  find  any,  the  slightest,  valid  excuse  for 
them.  They  appear  to  have  been  as  unnecessary 
as  they  were  frightful,  hideous.  It  is,  however, 
right  to  give  the  lord-generars  own  defence  of  them. 
Here  it  is.  He  is  writing  of  the  slaughter  at 
Tredagh  : — **  I  am  persuaded  this  is  a  righteous 
judgment  of  God  up«n  those  barbarous  wretches 
who  have  imbrued  their  hands  in  so  much  innocent 
blood,  and  that  it  will  tend  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood  for  the  future,  which  are  the  satisfactory 
grounds  to  such  actions,  which  otherwise  cannot 
but  work  remorse  and  regret." 

^Scotland  again  rose  for  the  king.  Charles  II. 
was  invited  over  and  crowned  there.  This  was 
esteemed  a  declaration  of  war  against  England,  and 
Cromwell  hastened  from  his  Irish  command  to  meet 
the  new  danger.  He  crossed  the  Tweed  at  the 
head  of  20,000  veterans,  before  the  raw  levies  of 
the  Scots  were  in  any  condition  to  encounter  him. 
The  battle  of  Dunbar  followed;  Cromwell  was 
once  more  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  although  his  milita- 
ry measures  were  vigorously  directed  to  put  down 
armed  resistance  to  the  parliament*  he  appears  to 
have  treated  the  Scottish  people  with  respect  and 
consideration.  Some  years  aflerwards,  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  New  England  in  America,  he 
expressed  to  the  Puritans  there — whom,  by  the 
way,  he  strengthened  and  supported  in  every 
pobsible  manner — the  deep  regret  he  felt  at  lighting 
against  the  Scottish  Covenanters.  *'  He  was 
afraid  he  had  slain  many  of  the  godly  at  Dunbar." 
In  the  next  campaign  his  flag  waved  over  Perth ; 
and  further  resistance  seemed  hopeless,  when  the 
young  king,  seeing  that  the  country  was  clear 
towards  the  south,  prevailed  upon  his  Scottish 
army  to  march  upon  England.  A  wilder  project, 
with  such  a  general  as  Cromwell  in  his  rear,  was 
perhaps  never  conceived.  Oliver,  as  soon  as  he 
beard  of  the  king*s  march,  which  was  not  till  three 
days  after  it  had  commenced,  despatched  letters  to 
the  parliament  to  be  under  no  alarm  at  the  south- 
ward movement  of  the  king ;  and  to  Harrison  he 


sent  directions  to  press  on  the  flank  of  tbe  Scottish 
forces  from  Newcastle.  Lambert  he  at  once  de- 
spatched from  Fifeshire  to  hang  upon  the  king's 
rear,  and  as  speedily  as  possible  followed  himself 
with  10,000  veterans  along  the  east  coast  towards 
Yorkshire.  Charles  was  overtaken  at  Worcester, 
and  spite  of  the  gallant  resistance  offered  by  the 
Scottish  troops—**  five  hours  of  the  hottest  fighting 
he  had  known" — Cromwell  obtained  a  complete 
victory  on  the  3d  of  September,  1652,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  and  thenceforth  called 
his  **  lucky  day."  The  young  king,  at  the  head 
of  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  burst  out  of  the  city  by  the 
northern  road  and  escaped.  This  event  Cromwell 
called  **  a  crowning  mercy."  It  was  the  last  mil- 
itary resistance  oflfered  in  England  to  the  Common- 
wealth whilst  he  lived. 

The  next  important  page  in  this  eventful  history 
records  the  dissoluticm  of  the  remaining  members— 
the  Rump,  as  they  were  called — of  the  Long  Par- 
liament bv  the  Lord-General  Cromwell,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  his  soldiers,  turned  them  unceremonious- 
ly out  of  the  House,  locked  the  doors  after  them, 
and  walked  home  to  Whitehall  with  the  keys  in 
his  pocket.  The  parliament  had  just  before  been 
debating,  and  were  about  to  pass,  a  **  reform  bill," 
of  which  one  of  the  provisions  was,  that  the  present 
members  should  continue  to  sit  without  reeleciioa 

The  only  possible  justification  of  this  act  of  vio* 
lence  would  have  been  to  immediately  assemble  a 
new,  full,  and  legal  House  of  Con^mons.  But  that 
course  was  opposed  to  the  lust  of  power  which  now, 
whatever  his  excusers  may  say,  dominated  the 
mind  of  Cromwell.  A  parliament  of  a  certain  sort 
was,  it  is  true,  summoned.  Gospel  ministers  were 
directed  to  take  the  sense  of  congregational  churches 
in  the  several  counties,  and  return  the  names  of 
**  faithful  men,  fearing  God  and  hatinj;  covetous- 
ness ;"  and  out  of  these  the  Council,  in  the  presence 
of  the  lord-general,  selected  139  for  England,  6  for 
Wales,  6  for  Ireland,  and  5  for  Scotland.  These 
men  assembled,  only  two  being  absent,  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1653,  and  set  about  reforming  the  common 
law  and  abolishing  the  Court  of  Chancery,  until 
one  fine  day  Colonel  Sydenham  proposed,  that  as 
they  evidently  had  no  ulent  for  government,  they 
should  resign  their  authority  into  the  hands  of  the 
lord-general.  This  was  accojiiplished  by  the  aid 
of  a  little  gentle  violence,  and  the  **  Little  Parlia- 
ment," as  it  was  termed,  was  dismissed.  Others 
followed  of  various  patterns  and  devices,  none  of 
which,  however,  suited  Cromwell,  now  Lord  Pro- 
lector  with  a  civil  list  of  J&200,000  per  annum.  la 
16.58,  the  last  new  constitution  had  extemporized 
two  Houses,  and  we  find  his  highness  addressing 
the  new  parliament  as  "  My  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men !"  To  further  show  how  power  had  corrupted, 
dwarfed,  vulgarized,  shrunk  up,  this  once  great, 
vigorous-minded  man,  we  make  one  quotation  from 
the  **  Court  Circular"  of  that  day  : — **  Yesterday 
afternoon,  his  highness  went  to  Hampton  Court; 
and  this  day  the  most  illustrious  lady,  the  Lady 
Mary  Cromwell,  third  daughter  of  his  Highness  the 
Lord  Protector,  was  there  married  to  the  most  noble 
the  Lord  Fauconbridge,  in  the  presence  of  their 
highnesses  and  many  noble  persons." — Metx.  Pol. 
Nov,  19,  1657. 

The  old  fire  had  not  yet  burned  out;  but  its 
flashes  were  visible  only  in  the  Puritan-farmer's 
foreign  policy.  **  I  will  make  the  English  name 
more  terrible  than  ever  the  Roman's  was,"  was 
CromwelPs  vaunting  expression ;  and  had  life  been 
granted  him,  he  appeared  likely  to  have  gone  nigh 
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to  realize  the  Tain-glorioos  boast.  The  till  then 
undisputed  maritime  supremacy  of  the  Dutch,  sup- 
ported as  it  was  by  the  genius  and  bravery  of  Van 
Tromp,  De  Ruyter,  aad  De  Witte,  was  destroyed 
daring  his  protectorate  chiefly  by  the  skill  and 
valor  of  Blake.  Prince  Rupert,  who  had  been 
roving  the  seas  at  the  head  of  the  revolted  English 
fleet,  took  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  that  admiral 
in  the  Tagus.  Blake  demanded  permission  to  pur- 
sue and  attack  **  that  pirate'"  there.  Don  John, 
king  of  Portugal,  refused,  and  Blake  made  reprisals 
upon  the  Portuguese  commerce.  Don  John  was 
forced  ultimately  to  submit,  paid  a  large  sum  of 
money  fur  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  conceded 
a  commercial  treaty  which  secured  great  and  unex- 
ampled privileges  to  the  merchants  of  Britain.  The 
piratical  powers  of  Barbary  were  humbled  ;  Spain 
was  crippled  on  the  sea,  and  despoiled  not  only  of 
wealth,  but  of  territory.  Jamaica  was  wrested 
from  her ;  and  the  last  exploit  of  Blake  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbor,  and 
defended  by  the  batteries,  of  Vera  Cruz.  France 
courted  the  Protector's  alliance,  and  four  thousand 
of  his  veterans  cooperated  with  Turenoe  in  the  re- 
duction of  Dunkirk. 

But  the  bright  page  in  the  Protector's  foreign 
policy  was  the  Arm  and  resolute  stand  he  made  in 
defence  of  the  Vaudois,  persecuted  by  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  **  for  conscience'  sake."  The  princes  of 
Piedmont  were  hunting  them  down  like  animals  of 
prey,  when  the  stem  voice  of  Cromwell  echoed 
amidst  those  Alpine  wastes,  and  the  persecutor 
turned  in  terror  and  dismay  from  his  work  of  blood. 
The  reader  familiar  with  Milton's  invocation  begin- 
ning with — 

Avenge,  oh  Lord !  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold, 

may  conceive  the  excitement  of  the  Ironsides,  eager 
as  bloodhounds  on  the  start,  to  fight  **  the  battle  of 
the  Lord"  against  the  partisans  of  Rome.  The 
Protector  informed  the  Vaudois  through  Stouppe 
that  they  might  count  upon  his  instant  help ;  eager 
preparations  were  commenced  ;  the  pope  was  plain- 
ly told  that  if  the  persecution  of  **  the  people  of 
God"  continued,  the  English  cannon  should  be 
beard  in  St.  Angelo— when  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
wisely  counselled  by  France,  abandoned  his  violent 
measures,  and  restored  to  the  Vaudois  their  relig- 
ious privileges  and  immunities.  Cromwell  is  said 
to  have  heard  the  announcement  df  the  Duke  of 
Savoy's  submission,  conveyed  through  the  French 
ambassador,  with  grim  discontent.  He  would  rath- 
er have  eflfected  his  object  by  the  sharp  swords  of 
his  valiant  soldiers.  Perhaps,  too,  he  thought  he 
might  have  recovered  in  that  **  holy''  war,  as  he 
would  have  deemed  it,  a  portion  of  the  moral 
health  and  vigor  lost  to  him  since  he  had  dwelt  in 
the  perfumed  atmosphere  of  palaces,  and  amidst  the 
glittering  shows  of  a  court. 

It  was  not  to  be.  The  once  lion-hearted  man, 
betrayed  from  the  high  path  he  had  once  so  firmly 
trod  by  the  enticements  of  power,  and  vainly  strug- 
gling in  the  mires  of  intrigue  and  fair^seeming 
fdsehood,  visibly  declined  in  mind  and  body; 
became  even  personally  afraid  of  the  miserable 
royalists  who  threatened  him  with  private  assassi- 
nation. Cromwell  afraid  I  What  miracle  is  this  7 
No  miracle,  reader !  True  courage  dwells  not 
with  usurping  violence  ;  and  how  could  he  be  other- 
wise than  afraid  as  the  names  of  Eliot,  Hampden, 


gleamed  through  his  troubled  brain,  and  he  felt 
that  he  had  betrayed  the  great  cause  for  which  they 
died  ;  brought  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  unreflecting 
into  derision  and  contempt!  Albeit  as  the  Loid 
Protector,  aAer  patient  watching  by  the  lingeriog 
deathbed  of  his  favorite  daughter,  the  Lady  Eliz- 
abeth Claypolet  came  himself  visibly  within  the 
shadow  of  the  tomb,  his  old  spiritual  strength 
seem^  to  return  again.  The  world  with  its  vain 
shows  was  vanishing,  and  as  it  rolled  away,  the 
heaven  of  his  youth  and  healthy  manhood  flashed, 
with  its  awful  and  unspeakable  ^lendors,  light  up- 
on his  soul.  They  read  to  him,  at  his  own  request, 
a  passage  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians — **  Not 
that  I  speak  in  respect  of  want,  for  1  have  learned 
in  whatsoever  state  I  am  therewith  to  be  content. 
I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  who  strength- 
eneth  me."  As  these  words  fell  upon  his  ear,  be 
ejaculated  in  broken  accents,  '*  This  Scripture  did 
once  save  my  life  when  my  eldest  son — died ;  which 
went  as  a  dagger  to  my  heart;  indeed  it  did." 
He  alluded  to  bis  son  Oliver,  slain  in  the  civil  war, 
but  at  what  plaoe  or  under  what  circumstances  re- 
mains unascertained.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
served  in  Harrison's  troop.  The  day  before  the 
Protector  died,  when  his  wife  and  children  were 
weeping  round  his  bed,  he  exclaimed,  speaking  of 
the  Covenant  of  God  with  man — **  It  is  holy  and 
true — it  is  holy  and  true — it  is  holy  and  true! 
Who  made  it'  holy  and  true  1  The  Mediator  of  the 
Covenant !  The  Covenant  is  one.  And  even  if  I 
do  not.  He  remains  faithful.  Love  not  the  world," 
he  continued,  addressing  his  family  :  *'  no,  my  chil- 
dren ,  live  like  Christians.  I  leave  you  the  Covenaat 
to  feed  upon."  "  Yea,  my  true  one,"  adds  Mr. 
Carlyle,  commenting  on  this  scene.  *'  Even  so  : 
the  Covenant,  and  the  eternal  soul  of  Covenants 
remains  sure  to  all  the  faithful :  deeper  than  the 
foundations  of  this  world — earlier  than  they — mote 
lasting  than  they." 

The  tempest  of  the  night  of  the  2d  of  September, 
1658,  extending  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  strewing  land  and  sea  with  wreck,  was  Uie  ap- 
propriate death-dirge  of  that  great,  stormy  being ; 
and  on  the  morrow — his  fortunate  day,  the  3d  of 
September — the  mighty,  reverential,  erring — for  he 
was  human — spirit  passed  from  earth,  its  last  aspi- 
ration a  prayer  for  the  country  he  had  strongly  loved 
and  bravely  served. 

Of  the  brief  protectorate  under  Richard  Cromwell 
which  followed,  and  of  the  subeequent  restoration 
of  the  king,  we  have  not  here  to  speak.  We  may 
merely  notice,  in  conclusion,  that  in  the  first  year  of 
the  restored  monarch's  reign,  the  bodies  of  Crom- 
well, Ireton,  and  Blake  were  dug  out  of  their  graves, 
dragged  on  hurdles  to  Tyburn,  exposed  on  the 
gallows,  and  then  huddled  into  a  pit,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  a  brutal  populace- — and,  hark ! — there  is 
an  echo  to  those  shouts !  It  is  the  thunder  of  Do 
Ruyier's  Dutch  cannon  in  the  Thames ! 

The  widow  of  the  Protector  died  at  the  house  of 
her  widowed  son-in-law,  Claypole,  October  8, 1672 ; 
his  daughter  Mary,  Lady  Fauoonbridge,  died  14th 
of  March,  1712 ;  Frances,  first  Mrs.  Rich,  then 
Lady  Russel,  December  27.  1720;  Bridget,  mar- 
ried first  to  Ireton,  then  to  Fleetwood,  on  the  Uth 
September,  1681,  at  Stoke-Newington,  near  Irf)n- 
don.  His  sucoessor  in  the  Protectorate,  Richard, 
died  at  Cheshunt,  July  12, 1712 ;  Henry  on  the  23d 
March,  1673. 
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From  the  Examioar. 

Dahonm  and  the  Dahomans ;  being  the  JaumaU  of 
7W  Missions  to  the  King  of  Dahomey,  and  Resi' 
dence  at  his  Capital  in  the  Years  1849  and  1850. 
By  Fridbrick  £.  Forbes,  Commander  R.  N., 
Author  of  "  Five  Years  io  China,*'  &c.  Two 
vols.    Longman  and  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  accounts  of  a  strange 
and  savage  people,  plain,  condensed,  and  full  of 
matter,  that  we  can  remember  to  have  seen  for 
many  years.  The  *' journals*'  of  which  it  chiefly 
consists  appear  to  be  printed  precisely  as  written  ; 
and,  in  simplicity  of  manner  and  pregnancy  of 
matter,  to  our  minds  they  resemble  nothing  so 
much  as  those  noble  and  unaffected  records  of  early 
English  travel  which  the  Hakluyt  Society  are  at 
present  so  worthily  engaged  in  preserving. 

It  is  strange  how  little  nas  been  absolutely  known 
till  very  lately  of  these  extraordinary  kingdoms  in 
the  inland  of  Africa.  Yet  who  is  there  that  from 
the  associations  of  his  boyhood  has  not  turned  with 
eager  eyes  in  that  direction,  remembering  Mungo 
Park  t  The  fate  of  that  brave,  intelligent,  adven- 
turous man  associated  itself  long  ago  with  the 
wonder  and  pity  of  every  schoolboy  reader  in  all 
time  to  come,  as  to  the  same  great  traveller  belongs 
the  lasting  fame  of  having  first,  with  European 
eyes,  beheld  the  long  sought  for  Niger,  glittering 
in  the  morning*s  sun,  '*  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at 
Westminster,  and  flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward.*' 
The  premature  graves  of  Clapperton,  Lander,  Dun- 
can, and  other  gallant  persevering  men,  have  since 
been  dug  on  the  same  dark,  inhospitable  continent, 
and  the  object  sought  seemed  unattainable  as  ever. 
But  in  the  book  before  us  a  little  light  half  breaks 
and  shows  itself  through  the  gloom.  Among  the 
best  and  most  sensible  of  the  **  friends  of  Amca" 
(a  class  by  no  means  burdened  with  an  excess  of 
reasonableness)  have  been  those  who  believed  that 
the  black  man  was  to  be  effectively  approached  only 
through  his  own  race,  and  by  studied  reference  to 
the  current  of  his  own  opinions  and  customs  in 
place  of  ours.  This  opinion  seems  borne  out  by 
the  fact,  that,  of  all  European  travellers  in  Africa, 
Bruce  most  attracted  to  himself,  by  his  marvellous 
genius  of  self-accommodation  to  every  variety  of 
character  that  came  in  his  way,  a  strongly-developed 
sentiment  of  mingled  confidence,  fear,  and  respect. 
And  now  the  author  of  this  book,  Commander 
Forbes,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  originate  a 
discovery  that  will  probably  in  future  wholly  re- 
move the  worst  existing  obstruction  to  direct  inter- 
course, not  simply  between  the  African  and  Euro- 
pean, but  between  the  various  races  of  Africans 
themselves.  We  mean  the  discovery  of  the  Vahie 
language  and  vocabulary — a  very  curious  phonetic 
language,  the  first  written  character  existing  in 
Africa,  the  invention  as  it  would  seem  of  certain 
natives,  and  perfectly  available  for  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  cmnprehending  and  making  accessible 
all  the  various  African  dialects. 

Commander  Forbes  is  sanguine  of  the  eflect  of 
this  discovery  *'  to  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the 
destruction  of  that  infamous  trafiic  the  slave  trade," 
but  we  must  commend  the  reader  to  his  book  for 
arguments  advanced  in  support  of  this  view,  and 
for  very  interesting  notices  of  the  discovery  itself. 
We  have  less  confidence  in  the  results  he  is  led  to 
hope  for,  as  we  more  distrust  the  means  at  present 
applied.  But  on  this,  as  on  every  subject.  Com- 
mander Forbes  writes  in  a  moderate  and  intelligent 
spirit ;  and  there  is  one  part  of  his  reasoning  in 
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which  we  can  freely  concur.  "  When  the  slave 
trade  is  checked,  other  trade  should  be  substituted, 
or  it  will  soon  revive.  To  insure  success,  educa- 
tion should  be  first  planted,  and  then  trade  intro- 
duced ;  thus,  becoming  enlightened,  the  African 
would  sicken  at  the  horrors  he  has  hitherto  en- 
couraged." 

We  will  now  endeavor,  by  means  of  a  few  ex- 
tracts, to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  very 
striking  contents  uf  the  volumes  before  us.  A  more 
complete  or  startling  revelation  of  savage  life,  with 
its  strange,  dim  aflinities  to  not  a  few  of  the  customs 
of  civilization,  has  never  been  made. 

We  knew  generally,  of  course,  the  character  of 
this  brutal  Dahoman  monarchy,  the  greatest  of 
Western  Africa,  of  which  the  king,  ruling  over 
some  200,000  people  of  his  own,  may  be  called 
king  also  of  the  slave  trade  and  its  merchants.  Not 
many  years  ago,  Mr.  Duncan  gave  a  clever  though 
imperfect  description  of  it.  We  knew  that  it  was 
a  military  despotism,  of  which  the  bloody  subjec- 
tion rested  on  precisely  the  same  ground  as  that  of 
the  peaceful  civilization  of  the  Incas — unreasoning 
idolatry  of  the  kin^,  here  taking  the  form  of  ser- 
vile idiotic  veneration.  We  knew  that  the  great 
ministers  of  state  were  perpetually  rolling  their 
faces  in  dust  and  covering  their  hands  with  dirt, 
after  a  fashion  of  prostration  perhaps  even  yet  not 
altogether  exploded  among  nK>re  civilized  nations. 
We  knew  of  the  filthy  fetish,  and  worship  of  the 
snake ;  that  the  king  counts  his  wives  by  thousands ; 
that  troops  of  regular  Amazons  form  no  small  part 
of  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  the 

Srime  minister  is  chief  executioner,  and  so  forth, 
tut  of  the  organization  and  resources  of  this  ex- 
traordinary race  Commander  Forbes  gives  us  the 
first  regular  and  connected  account ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly marvellous. 

Alternating  war  and  festival  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  lives  of  these  miserable  beings.  One  half 
of  the  year  is  devoted  to  slave  hunts  and  war,  of 
which,  if  the  kin^  abated  a  jot,  he  would  speedily 
be  dethroned.  The  other  half  is  occupied  with 
what  are  called  customs-— a  constant  course  and 
succession  of  excitement,  dancing,  singing,  harang- 
uing, firing,  and  cutting  ofl*  he^s.  Everybody's 
property  is  the  king's.  All  the  women  are  the 
king^s.  The  king's  concurrence  is  required  to 
make  rank  hereditary.  Everything  is  taxed,  and 
the  tax  goes  to  the  king.  No  ofllce  under  govern- 
ment appears  to  be  regularly  paid  except  that  of 
the  troubadours,  (who  have  regular  assemblages  for 
singing  and  recitation,  as  with  their  namesakes  in 
Europe!)  whose  office  is  hereditary,  but  with  the 
remarkable  condition  attached  that  the  right  of 
primogeniture  must  be  laid  aside  if  the  first-bom 
cannot  gei  by  heart  all  the  legends  and  tales,  trage- 
dies and  histories,  known  by  his  parent.  All  other 
officers  of  state  subsist  by  the  mere  largess  of  the 
king  distributed  at  customs — wherein  the  grossest 
deceits  are  practised.  Nothing  can  be  so  horrible 
as  the  apparent  subjection  in  which  the  greatest 
officers  are  held  by  the  king  of  Dahomey.  Yet 
when  the  case  is  examined,  it  is  perceived  that  if 
no  subject's  head  is  safe  for  twenty-four  hours, 
neither  in  truth  would  the  king's  be  if  he  relaxed 
any  one  of  the  grimmest  usages  of  his  kingdom. 
There  is  an  iron  tyranny  which  governs  all,  and 
over  which  none  appear  to  have  control. 

But  let  us  plunge  the  reader  in  medias  res  and 
show  him  a  scene  at  the  custom  Eh-que-ah-eh-Bek, 
or  '*  paying  the  Troubadours." 

At  each  gate  of  the  ad[}oiiung  palaoes  of  Pangelah- 
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Cordea  and  Agrimgomeh,  on  this  partioalar  day  of  the 
customs,  it  is  Melon  la  rigle  for  a  minister  to  plant  his 
nmbreila  and  stool,  and  surrounded  by  a  host  of  fol- 
lowers, who  form  an  extensive  circle,  receive  the  visits 
of  his  fHends,  and  such  as  have  favors  to  ask  or  com- 
plaints to  make.  At  these  levees  there  is  much  dis- 
tribution of  liquor;  and,  to  amuse  the  visitors,  in  the 
centre  of  each  circle  are  two  bands  and  two  of  the 
royal  troubadours,  who  take  it  in  turn  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  Dahoman  monarch. 

Dressed  in  very  gay  attire,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
blue  crutch  stick,  one  of  these  troubi^ours  was  recit- 
ing the  military  exploits  of  Gezo.  As  we  arrived  and 
exchanged  compliments  with  the  minister  in  a  glass 
of  muscatel,  and  while  a  canopy  of  high  flat  umbrellas 
was  arranged  over  head,  his  song  commenced  with  a 
general  view  of  the  royal  conquests,  and  then  recited 
a  romantic  account  of  the  late  war,  in  which  **  the 
Attapahms  had  run  like  the' laborers  in  the  bush  from 
the  hordes  of  Chimpanzee;  that  the  prisoners  were 
more  numerous  than  the  stars,  for  who  could  be  saved 
when  the  king  went  to  war  ?  Amongst  those  prisoners 
was  one,  a  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  country — who 
10  generous  as  Gezo,  who  had  given  her  as  largesse 
to  his  troubadour  ?** 

**  Some  years  ago,  G^zo  killed  a  traitor,  called  Ah- 
ohar-dee;  his  head  adorns  the  palace  of  the  king  of 
kin^,  and  who  so  worthy  to  wear  his  clothes  ?  These 
(pointing  to  a  tunic  of  puce  sitk,  and  a  pair  of  damask 
crimson  silk  Turkish  trowsers)  were  his;  he  had 
been  a  friend  of  G^zo*s,  and  thus  is  his  memory 
honored." 

He  next  sung  in  honor  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria, as  fHend  to  the  king  of  Dahomey,  and  the 
greatest  of  white  monarchs,  as  Gezo  was  of  blacks; 
for  which  we  gave  him  a  beaker  (two  and  half  gallons) 
ofruoL    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

About  an  hour  after  our  arrival,  a  host  of  the  king's 
Bisters  and  daughters  arrived,  attended  by  a  guard 
of  soldiers,  bands,  banners,  umbrellas,  and  attendants, 
carrying  changes  of  raiment,  and  each  being  attended 
by  her  stool-bearer,  and  umbrella.  A  canopy  was 
soon  formed,  and  each  seated  on  a  stool  of  office;  all 
were  showily  dressed  and  ornamented  with  necklaces 
of  coral  and  other  beads,  and  under  the  orders  of  one 
elderly  lady,  the  eldest  sister  of  the  king. 

In  vain  the  elder  troubadour  tried  to  please;  the 
younger  one  was  soon  called,  and  won  the  hearts  of 
the  sable  princesses  by  singing  of  the  exploits  of  the 
amazon  armv,  and  the  praises  of  G^zo,  the  only  mon- 
arch in  the  world  who  held  an  amizon  army.  When, 
after  a  time,  he  changed  to  another  theme,  the  ladies 
rose  en  matu;  and  now  followed  a  scene  as  derogatory 
to  rovalty  as  it  was  disgnuseful  to  the  sex;  each  pro- 
duced a  small  bottle,  which  it  appeared  her  preroga- 
tive to  have  filled  with  rum,  and  assailed  the  aged 
minister  until  all  were  satisfied;  when,  forming  pro- 
cession, they  marched  off  to  the  next  gate,  where  a 
similar  scene  was  enacted. 

A  court  fool  strutted  about,  his  face  and  hands 
white-washed,  and  wearing,  besides  gaudy  attire,  a 
slouched  gold-laoed  hat;  his  witticisms  caused  much 
mirth,  but  the  idiom  was  beyond  our  powers  to  under- 
stand. 

All  who  approached  the  minister  prostrated  and 
kissed  the  dust,  an  unusual  homage  to  any  but  the  king, 
or  fetish  people.  One  aged  cabooceer  had  the  ear  of  the 
mayo,  and  by  his  whispering  had  completely  drawn  his 
attention  from  the  mysteries  of  the  revelation  of  the 
troubadour,  who  angrily  turned  to  the  mob,  and  said, 
* '  the  old  man  talked  too  much  for  a  Dahoman. ' '  A  laugh 
ensued,  which  roused  the  ire  of  the  aged  officer,  who 
asked  sharply  if  they  were  laughing  at  him.  **  By 
no  means,"  said  the  troubadour,  who  having  re|;ained 
the  attention  of  the  minister  had  resumed  hb  good- 
humor,  **  they  are  laughing  at  me;*'  he  then  resumed 
his  lay.  After  being  seated  for  about  two  hours  we 
rose,  and,  lookine  in  at  the  viceroy  of  Whydah's  levee, 
were  reg^ed  wiUi  beer  and  lemonade  gazeuse. 
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Rum  plays  each  a  conspioaoas  part  at  the  costomi 
and  festivals,  and  indeed  on  every  possible  occasion, 
that  one  is  surprised  to  meet  the  following  evidence 
of  royal  good  sense  amid  infinite  instances  of  bru- 
tality and  ignorance.  But  this  sort  of  contrast 
constantly  occurs  in  Dahomey.  The  most  horrible 
usages  are  found  neifthboring  the  most  polite ;  and 
wretches  who  would  die  rather  than  cover  their 
head  when  it  should  be  uncovered,  delight  in 
nothing  so  much  as  dabbling  in  the  blood  of  onof^ 
fending  prisoners  of  war,  and  can  have  no  such 
reward  as  the  mere  pleasure  of  cutting  ofif  human 
heads. 

Foreign  liquors  are  scarce  and  expensive;  and  as 
palm  wine  is  forbidden  by  the  king,  the  chief  drinks 
are  a  very  palatable  malt  called  pitto,  and  a  sort  of 
burgoo  called  ah-kah-sar.  Drunkenness  is  not  allowed ; 
nor  is  there,  except  in  Whydoh,  much  opportuni^ 
for  it.  'Asa  public  example,  the  king  kept  a  drunkard 
and  fed  him  on  rum,  and  exhibited  him  at  the  cus- 
toms, that  his  emaciated  and  disgusting  appearance 
might  shame  his  people  from  making  be^ts  of  tl^em- 
selves;  this  terrible  example  is  dea£ 

The  currency  of  Dahomey  is  not  convenient : 

^  The  currency  of  the  Dahoman  kingdom  is  the  cow- 
rie shell,  of  which  2,000  are  calculated  to  form  one 
*'  head,"  to  which  a  nominal  value  of  one  dollar  is 
attached.  Such,  however,  is  the  scarcity  of  a  metallic 
currency,  that,  in  exchange,  the  silver  dollar  is  eager* 
ly  taken  at  2,400  to  2,600  cowries;  and  other  metals, 
as  well  the  lower  as  the  higher,  are  freely  taken  in 
barter. 

So,  when  Oimmander  Forbes  had  to  provide 
himself  with  largess  to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars, 
it  required  five  women  to  carry  it ! 

The  commander  gives  a  better  account  of  the 
African  climate  than  most  travellers,  and  his  occa- 
sional notices  of  scenery  will  surprise  his  readers. 
For  example — 

Oct  18. — ^Leaving  Toree,  the  country  is  more  open 
until,  after  a  journey  of  about  five  miles,  you  arrive 
at  the  village  *of  Azohwee,  surrounded  by  a  forest  of 
gi^ntic  trees,  filled  with  monkeys  of  all  sizes.  In 
this  forest  the  absence  of  all  birds,  by  a  fV-eak  of 
nature,  was  supplied  by  thousands  of  butterflies  of 
every  hue  and  most  pleasing  to  the  eye,  whilst  the 
air  was  redolent  of  the  perfume  of  a  thousand  flowers 
as  beautiful  as  they  were  fragrant  •  •  •  »  ♦ 
Oct  14th. — At  7  A.  M.  we  proceeded  on  our  journey, 
and  walked  through  a  beautif\il  undulating  park-like 
country,  studded  with  magnificent  trees — sycamores 
180  feet  high,  and  the  huge  giant  cotton  with  its 
enormous  girt  of  root  spr&uling  over  40  square  feet. 
The  variety  of  flower  was  remarkable,  and,  together 
with  the  brilliant  and  varied  colors  of  the  butt^ies, 
rendered  the  scene  at  once  fragrant  and  beautiful 
No  one  that  has  not  travelled  in  Dahomey  would 
believe  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  Africa  is  considered 
generally  as  '*a  wild  expanse  of  lifeless  sand  and 
sky,"  and  not  supposed  to  offer  so  romantic  and 
beftutifnl  a  country,  where  large  clusters  of  grapes, 
rough  in  skin  but  palatable  in  taste,  grow  on  all 
sides. 

His  first  sight  of  the  king  is  thus  described  : 

The  walls  of  the  palace  of  Dange-lah-cordeh  are 
surmounted,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  f^,  with  human 
skulls,  many  of  which  ghastly  ornaments  time  has 
decayed,  and  the  wind  blown  down.  Happy  omen  ! 
they  are  not  replaced.  The  square  of  the  palace  was 
filled  with  armed  peoj^le,  seated  on  their  hams,  the 
polished  barrels  of  their  Danish  muskets  standing  up 
like  a  forest  Under  a  thatched  gateway  was  the 
king,  suitounded  by  his  immediate  wives;  while  tta 
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eadh  ride  ttt  the  amftsona,  all  in  uniform,  armed  &nd 
aoooatred;  and  in  the  oentre  of  the  square  squatted 
the  males.  Hundreds  of  banners  and  umbrellas 
•nliTened  the  soene,  and  a  constant  firing  from  great 
guns  and  small  arms  increased  the  excitement 

When  near  the  king's  seat  we  came  to  a  halt,  while 
the  caboooeers  bowcwi  down  and  kissed  the  dust 
Passing  before  the  throne,  we  bowed  and  made  the 
eircuit  of  the  square  three  times,  the  oabooceers  pros- 
trating, and  ourselves  repeating  our  obeisances  each 
time  that  we  passed  the  royal  seat  On  the  third 
time,  the  ministers  and  cabooceers  formed  a  line  to 
the  king's  position;  and,  as  we  slept  fh>m  our  ham- 
mocks, the  king,  who  had  been  reclining,  rose,  and 
fbftj  discordant  bonds  struck  up  a  quick  step,  whilst 
guns  were  fired,  and  all  shouted,  except  the  ministers 
and  oabooceers,  who  prostrated  themselves  and  threw 
dirt  on  their  heads  as  we  advanced  and  shook  hands 
with  the  king.  His  Dahomon  Majesty,  Kin^  Gezo,  is 
about  forty-eight  years  of  age,  go<Ml-looking,  with 
nothing  of  the  negro  feature,  his  complexion  wanting 
several  shades  of  being  block;  his  appearance  com- 
manding, and  his  countenance  intellectual,  though 
■tern  in  the  extreme.  That  he  is  proud  there  con  be 
no  doubt,  for  he  treads  the  earth  as  if  it  were  honored 
by  its  burden.  Were  it  not  for  a  slight  cast  in  his 
eve,  he  would  be  a  handsome  man.  Contrasted  with 
the  gaudy  attire  of  his  ministers,  wives,  and  caboo- 
ceers, (of  every  hue,  and  laden  with  coral,  gold, 
silver,  and  brass  ornaments,)  the  king  was  plainly 
dressed,  in  a  loose  robe  of  yellow  silk  slashed  with 
satin  stars  and  half-moons,  Mandingo  sandals,  and  a 
Spanish  hat  trimmed  with  gold  lace;  the  only  orna- 
ment being  a  small  gold  chain  of  European  manufac- 
ture. •  •  •  His  miyesty  having  asked  me  if  I 
would  wish  to  see  a  review  of  the  amazons,  to  which 
I  acquiesced  with  delight,  ordered  three  regiments  to 
be  paraded.  The  ground  was  changed,  the  men  (oil 
ing  back,  and  a  square  was  marked  out  for  the  re- 
view. One  regiment  was  distinguished  by  a  white 
cap  with  two  devices,  (blue  alligators,)  another  by  a 
blue  cross,  while  the  third  had  a  blue  crown.  The 
officers  were  recognized  by  their  coral  necklaces  and 
superior  dresses;  while  each  carried  a  small  whip, 
which  they  freely  plied  when  required.  After  being 
inspected,  they  commenced  an  independent  firing, 
whilst  at  intervals,  rushing  from  their  ranks,  many 
of  them  would  advance  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  ad- 
dress the  king,  hold  aloft  their  muskets,  and  then 
return  and  fire  theuL  During  the  review  the  minis- 
ters assembled  on  the  left  of  the  king.  On  his  right 
were  some  high  officers  of  the  amazons  in  uniform  and 
neat  accoutrements,  performing  their  offices  about 
the  king's  person;  one  held  a  silver  spittoon,  another 
the  royal  hat,  a  third  the  club— a  handsome  ebony 
stick  ornamented  with  silver;  one  proclaimed  the 
conquests  of  the  Dahoman  army,  while  two,  as  heralds, 
with  long  trumpets,  blew  a  blast,  and  then  blazoned 
forth  the  numerous  names  of  Gezo,  the  king  of  kings. 
Immediately  in  rear  of  the  king  sat  the  **  Light  of 
the  Harem,**  under  a  handsome  crimson  and  gold 
parasol;  around  her  many  an  envious  maid,  whose 
turn  it  might  be  soon  to  be  thus  honored.  Their 
dresses  were  more  gaudy  than  rich,  ornamented  with 
coral  and  glittering  beads. 

The  king,  having  asked  us  to  drink,  rose,  with  his 
glass  in  hand,  and  tapped  each  of  ours  :  then  there 
thundered  forth  a  salute  of  guns,  almost  drowned  by 
the  shouts  of  the  multitude.  The  minbters  and 
oabooceers  danced,  and  the  eunuchs  and  ladies  held 
cloths  befi^re  the  king.  Men  must  not  see  the  king 
eat  or  drink. 

When  the  firing  was  over,  Ahpolpoo-nomeh  and 
Hie-tengah,  the  colonels,  and  many  amazon  officers, 
were  introduced,  and  drank  our  health  ;  in  return,  I 
gave  them  two  kegs  of  rum.  The  chief  of  Dassa  was 
then  introduced :  he  was  a  prisoner  on  parole,  the 
tame  chief  that  was  uncivil  to  Mr.  Duncan  on  his 


travels.  We  now  took  leave ;  the  king,  in  compli- 
ment, seeing  us  on  our  rood.  As  he  stept  forth,  the 
whole  crowd  rose  as  a  man,  fired  off  their  muskets, 
and  shouted  ;  the  din  and  noise  were  consequently 
terrific  They  then  closed  round  the  king,  whilst  the 
bands  played  a  quick  step.  When  we  h^  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  square  he  took  leave,  shaking  hands 
and  snapping  alternate  fingers  and  thumbs  tlmce. 

Of  the  Amaxons  he  afterwards  remarks : — 

It  is  rarely  that  Europeans  are  called  upon  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  amazons — fighting  women 
prepared  to  do  battle  on  all  around,  tl^  terror  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  dressed  in  the  attire  of  male  sol- 
diers, armed  with  muskets  and  swords.  These  sable 
ladies  perform  prodigies  of  valor,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  by  a  fortunate  charge,  save  the  honor  of  the 
male  soldiers,  by  bearing  down  all  before  them,  dis- 
covering themselves  to  the  astonished  and  abashed 
prisoners  to  be  women,  exceeding  their  male  coacy^ 
tors  in  cruelty  and  all  the  stronger  passions. 

Excited  by  the  hopes  of  reward,  the  evil  passiona 
of  man  are  fearfully  developed  in  Dahomey.  Blood- 
money  is  the  sure  reward  of  valor,  the  price  of  blood 
the  only  fee ;  and  it  matters  not  if  the  prisoner  is 
brought  alive  to  the  monarch,  as  his  reeking  head  is 
almost  equally  valuable.  Without  a  trophy,  such  as 
a  prisoner  or  a  head,  the  soldier  had  better  have  been 
killed ;  disgrace,  and  often  condign  punishment,  fol- 
low to  the  defaulters  of  either  sex. 

There  is  not  a  more  extraordinary  army  in  the 
known  world  than  that  of  the  military  nation  of  Da- 
homey. The  nucleus  of  the  national  power,  the 
throne,  is  occupied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  militant 
people,  who  claim  an  annual  war  as  a  birthright  If, 
fW)m  want  of  courage,  or  any  other  insufficient  rea- 
son, the  monarch  dares  to  dispute  the  will  of  his 
people,  he,  who  could  by  serving  the  vitiated  appe- 
tites of  his  soldiers  have  taken  the  lives  of  any,  high 
or  low,  is  as  surely  dethroned  and  murdered. 

In  speaking  of  the  two  armies,  let  not  the  sensual- 
ist imagine  that  a  Dahoman  campaign  is  disgraced  by 
a  freedom  it  would  almost  be  natural  to  suppose  to 
belong  to  so  curiously  disposed  an  army,  half  male 
half  female.  On  the  contrary,  the  latter  are  in 
charge  of  eunuchs,  officered  by  their  own  sex,  and 
scorn  the  softer  allurements  of  their  nature.  To  use 
their  own  words,  **  they  are  men,  not  women  !  their 
nature  is  changed  !  they  will  conquer  or  die  !"  Such 
expressions  could  not  be  openly  used,  even  as  mere 
boasts,  by  women  standing  in  a  jealous  position,  emu^ 
lating  the  most  daring  acts  and  achievements  of  man, 
unless  fundamentally  time ;  and  with  the  certainty 
of  being  openly  contradicted,  and  brought  to  shame, 
by  their  fellow-soldiers  of  the  opposite  sex.  Such  then 
are  the  amazons,  in  whose  chastity  we  ma^  believe, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  extreme  exercise  of  one 
passion  will  generally  obliterate  the  very  sense  of  the 
others.  The  amazons,  while  indulging  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  most  fearful  cruelties,  forget  the  other 
desires  of  our  fallen  nature. 

Superstition  assists  in  the  preservation  of  the  chas- 
tity of  this  most  singular  army.  The  amazons  are 
accommodated  within  the  precincts  of  the  harem 
walls,  and  when  abroad  share  the  honor  of  royal 
wives.  The  bell  announces  to  the  traveller  that  he 
must  not  gaze  on  them  ;  and  thus  they  have  not  much 
opportunity  of  joining  in  conversation  with  the  oppo- 
site sex.  On  the  thresholds  of  the  royal  portals  a 
charm  is  set  of  so  determined  a  nature  as  to  render 
enceinte  the  offender  religiously  believing  its  exist- 
ence. The  frail  amazon  not  unfrequenUy  sickens, 
and  confesses  the  seducer^s  name,  though  fully  aware 
that  the  decapitation  of  herself  and  her  lover  is  the 
immediate  result 

All  this  is  certainly  strange,  and  might  suggest 
discussion  if  this  were  the  place  for  it.    Suffice  it 
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to  say,  howeTer,  that  upon  this  strange  blending 
of  sarage  duty  and  stern  self-control,  upon  such 
facts  as  the  existence  of  troubadours  capable  of 
delivering  from  father  to  son  traditions  of  history 
and  song,  and  upon  such  usages  as  that  of  the  high 
officers  of  Dahomey  (though  de^i^raded  by  the  most 
bloody  tastes  and  brutal  suoservience)  studying  and 
understanding  an  etiquette  that  would  do  honor  to 
the  most  civilized  courts  in  Europe,  Commander 
Forbes  bases  his  earnest  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
possibility  of  not  only  rejpressing  the  slave  trade, 
but  of  substituting  a  legal  trade,  and  accomplishing 
by  means  of  such  extension  of  commercial  inter- 
course the  education  and  civilization  of  Africa.  He 
adds — 

I  do  not  look  upon  Africa  as  the  deadly  continent 
it  is  the  fisishion  to  describe  it.  Men  enter  Africa  de- 
termined to  have  fevers  ;  and,  like  the  phantom's  story 
iff  the  Persian  fable  of  Cholera,  roar  kills  them. 
Less  cant  on  the  subject  of  Afirican  diseases  would 
materially  assist  to  stop  the  slave  trade,  and  render 
AfHoan  enterprise  more  geniaL 

There  is  matter  for  pregnant  reflection  in  what 
follows : 

The  slave-hunting  monarchs  claim  an  equal  position 
with  Great  Britain  as  the  greatest  of  white  nations. 
How  often  have  I  been  told  in  Dahomey,  **  You  make 
war  on  the  Portuguese  and  beat  them,  we  on  the 
Attapahms  and  others  with  equal  success."  **  These," 
said  the  mayo,  pointing  to  two  tumblers  on  the  table, 
*'  are  alike  in  size,  in  nuike,  in  shape;  this  is  Dahomey, 
that  England.  See,  I  turn  round,  and  looking  again 
I  cannot  distinguish  ;  they  are  coequal,  the  g^reatest 
white  and  the  greatest  black  nations.  Your  queen 
can  conquer  all  white  nations,  Gezo  can  take  all 
blacks.**  Such  is  th^r  idea,  gathered  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  slave-dealers,  who  cause  them  to  believe 
that  we  are  a  nation  of  pirates — ^water-gods,  in  short 
But,  though  feared  for  our  power,  we  leave  no  moral 
impressions  upon  the  natives,  by  plundering,  as  they 
imagine,  our  rortuguese  and  Brazilian  neighbors. 

But  to  save  ourselves  from  too  close  comparison, 
we  present  a  glimpse  (the  full  sight  afterwards 
given  is  really  too  horrible  to  quote)  of  one  of  the 
human  sacrifices  at  the  £k-Bah-Tong-Ek-Bah,  or 
'*  display  of  the  king's  wealth." 

There  was  much  to  disgust  the  white  man  in  the 
number  of  human  skulls  and  Jaw-bones  displayed  ; 
but  can  the  reader  imagine  twelve  unfortunate  human 
beinffs  lashed  hand  and  foot,  and  tied  in  small  canoes 
andbaskets,  dressed  in  clean  white  dresses,  with  a 
high  red  cap,  carried  on  the  heads  of  fellow-men  ? 

These  ana  an  alligator  and  a  cat  were  the  gifts  of  the 
monarch  to  the  people — prisoners  of  war,  whose  only 
crime  was  that  they  were  of  the  nation  of  Attapahm, 
which  nation  Dahomey  had  picked  out  for  destruc- 
tion ;  and  v<e  viciis !  These  men  were  not  soldiers, 
but  agriculturists,  not  living  in  the  protection  of  a 
town,  nor  found  under  arms,  but  discovered  peaceably 
in  possession  of  their  farms  ;  they  had  seen  the  aged 
of  their  families  n^urdered,  and  the  young  and  strong 
seized,  and  being  chosen,  were  to  become  the  sacrifices 
to  the  vitiated  appetites  of  the  soldiers,  made  by  the 
monarch,  who,  to  show  his  liberality,  presented  able- 
bodied,  strong  men  as  victims. 

When  carried  round  the  court,  they  bore  the  gaze 
of  their  enemies  without  shrinking;  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  they  halted,  while  the  mayo  presented  each 
with  a  head  of  cowries,  extolling  the  munificence  of 
the  monarch,  who  sent  it  to  them  to  purchase  a  last 
meal,  Ibr  to-morrow  they  were  to  die. 

Once  the  commander  had  sight  of  his  majesty  in 
h\B  private  tent  :— 


Towards  the  dose  his  mi^}eBty  invited  vs  into  Ut 
tent,  to  the  undisguised  astonidiment  of  200  wives 
and  virgins  who  squatted  around  the  throne,  a  lai^ 
sofift,  on  which  were  some  European  children's  t^ys, 
as  dogs  and  cats,  and  over  which  was  a  pure  wUte 
large  umbrella.  Although  the  tent  was  ibity  feet 
high,  and  very  thick,  several  dimple-fkoed  ladies  sat 
under  crimson  velvet  parasols,  covered  with  jewds. 
These  were  the  fhvorite  wives.  His  nu^ty,  having 
explained  to  us  that  the  tent  was  very  old,  requasted 
me,  as  I  was  going  to  England,  to  eonvey  his  hopes 
that  her  msjesty  would  send  him  out  two  more. 

And  let  us  exhibit  the  first  ministers  of  Dahomey 
and  the  greatest  officers  of  state  in  the  act  of  rooeiv- 
ing  the  pay  vouchsafed  the^. 

At  half-past  nine,  we  again  entered  the  palace  of 
Dange-la-cordeh.  We  were  ushered  into  an  inner 
court,  the  door  of  which  wss  ornamented  with  two 
human  skulls.  The  court  was  In  shape  a  parallelo- 
gram, one  of  the  lengthened  sides  being  occupied  by 
a  long  low-roofed  building  in  the  centre  of  which  were 
two  canopies  of  colored  cloths,  one  for  the  king  and 
his  first  wives,  the  other  for  the  females  of  the  blood 
royal.  At  the  further  end  stood  three  small  tents,  the 
centre  one  surmounted  by  a  larse  silver  ostrich,  with 
outstretched  wings,  under  which  were  two  real 
ostrich's  eggs ;  the  other  two  covering  each  a  large 
glass  chandelier.  As  usual  there  was  a  neutral 
ground,  on  one  side  of  which  sat  the  amazons  ;  on  the 
other  we  occupied  the  principal  position,  surrounded 
by  ministers,  &c.  On  the  neutral  ground  were  the 
ornamented  skulls  of  kings  ;  and  on  their  knees,  en- 
grossed in  serious  converse,  the  too-noo-noo  and 
mae-hae-pah.  As  usual  the  mayo  and  ee-a-voo-gan 
were  prostrate  in  the  dirt,  while  we  bowed  to  the 
king  ;  and  a  band  of  singers  and  music  called  upon 
the  assemblage  to  look  with  pride  at  their  king,  visited 
by  ambassadors  of  all  naUons  and  colors. 

We  were  no  sooner  seated,  as  usual  with  several 
bottles  of  strong  waters  at  our  disposal,  than  a  herald 
stepped  forward,  and  called  the  camboodee  (treasurer) 
and  too-noo-noo  (eunuch),  who,  prostrating,  crawled 
to  a  crimson  velvet  cloth  in  front  of  the  royal  seat,  on 
each  side  of  which  they  sat  to  superintend  the  dis- 
bursements which  the  generosity  of  the  monarch  be- 
stowed on  his  officers.  The  herald  having  called  the 
miegan,  who  was  sick,  next  called  the  mavo.  The 
aged  minister  flung  himself  into  the  dust,  ana  crawled 
on  to  the  crimson  cloth,  where  he  knelt,  and  received 
in  his  robe  (a  handsome  highly  embroidered  skv-blue 
cloth)  from  the  royal  hand  16,000  cowries,  and  eight 
dollars,  with  which  he  staggered  to  the  rear,  when, 
having  counted  them,  he  returned,  knelt,  and  threw 
dirt  on  his  head  and  arms.  What  a  state  of  sub- 
jection, when  it  is  understood  that  this  man  pays 
2000  heads  of  cowries  annually  to  the  king  ! 

In  this  way  followed  the  several  ministers,  caboo- 
ceers,  traders,  and  high  officers,  a  list  of  whom  is 
annexed  ;  the  greater  part  receiving  only  a  head  and 
a  half  of  the  cowries,  but  all  performing  the  same 
degrading  and  disgusting  ceremony.  The  royal 
bounty  was  extended  to  strangers;  the  cha-cha  and 
ourselves  received  each  six  h^uls  of  cowries,  but  in- 
stead of  kotowing  we  drank  health  in  gin. 

In  the  courtyard  were  two  crown  bii5s  and  a  beau* 
tifttl  gazelle.  Heralds  proclaimed  the  royal  titles, 
and  sycophants  extolled  m  flowing  language  the  liber- 
ality of  the  monarchs.  Several  court  foo&  exercised 
their  wit  and  ingenuity. 

Poh-veh-soo,  the  headsman  and  fbol,  before  named, 
has  a  coadjutor  in  the  harem  ;  this  pair  of  ruffians 
were  marked  round  the  eyes  and  mouth  with  white- 
wash, thus  giving  the  head  the  appearance  of  a  skulL 
As  an  interlude,  about  noon,  the  gates  of  each  end 
of  the  quadrangle  were  thrown  open,  and  a  par^  of 
men  and  women,  jaded  and  overladen,  the  former 
headed  by  Foh-veh-000,  the  latter  by^his  ooa^JutOTf 
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m  to  advaaoe  towards  tlie  king's  positioii.  It 
noald  appear  to  require  all  the  care  and  attention  of 
the  master  and  mistress  to  keep  their  overladen  car- 
riers from  dropping :  they  wiped  off  the  perspiration, 
fed  them  with  com,  rubbed  their  joints,  and  did  all 
they  could  to  make  their  large  loads  bearable.  At 
last  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  throne  ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  speech  made  by  Poh-veh-eoo,  and  inter- 
larded by  his  coadjutor,  in  which  they  explained  that 
from  a  great  distance  they  had  brought  these  baskets 
of  com  and  burdens  of  fire-wood,  to  present  them  to 
the  most  liberal,  generous  monarch  in  the  known 
world,  exhausted  nature  apparently  gave  way,  the 
carriers  tottered,  and  iallmg,  exposed  baskets  of 
shavings  and  straw,  and  bundles  of  pith  of  bamboo. 
AnoUier  fool  rolled  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  in  a 
bag,  and,  imitating  the  call  of  the  guinea-fowl,  pecked 
up  the  com  which  the  king  threw  to  him  in  the  shape 
of  cowries,  which  act  of  liberality  was  at  once  lauded 
by  tiie  sycophants  and  other  courtier  fiwls. 

But  we  must  perforce  close  the  volames,  or  we 
shall  have  no  space  left.  We  commend  them  to 
all  readers. 


From  the  Edioburgh  Philoaophical  JoHrnal. 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Ceniral  Heat  of  the  Earth, 
and  of  the  Cause  of  Volcanic  Phenomena.  By 
Mr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  Teacher  of  Chemistry , 
Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh.  Communi- 
cated by  the  Author.* 

The  projection  of  matter  in  a  fused  sUte  from  the 
craters  of  volcanoes,  and  (he  emission  of  hot  water 
from  certain  springs,  led  philosophers  in  early 
limes  to  suppose  that  a  hi^h  temperature  prevailed 
in  the  lower  regions  of  the  eartli.  This  has  been 
latterly  distinguished  as  the  **  central  heat'*  of  the 
globe.  In  later  years  this  opinion  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  rapid  increase  in  temperature 
observed  to  be  exhibited  by  the  constituents  of  the 
earth's  crust,  as  we  descend  from  the  superficial  to 
the  lower  strata.  This  augmenUtion  in  tempera- 
ture has  been  ascertained  by  thermometrical  obser- 
vations made  in  deep  mines,  wells,  &c.,  to  be  such 
that,  according  to  Cordier,  it  is  not  overstated  at 
l**  F.  for  every  forty-five  feet  of  depth. 

The  observations  on  this  increase,  although  they 
extend  to  a  comparatively  insignificant  depth  in  the 
terrestrial  crust,  furnish  data  by  which,  provided 
we  assume  that  the  increase  in  temperature  is  at 
the  same  rate  at  great  as  at  small  depths,  we  may 
calculate  the  temperature  at  any  distance  from  the 
surface.  Certain  geologisU,  accordingly,  calcu- 
lating in  this  way,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  intensity  of  beat  of  the  central  nucleus 
will  not  he  less  than  450,000°  F.  Others,  again, 
placing  a  limit  to  this  rise  of  temperature  at  a  cer- 
tain depth,  are  of  opinion  that  a  cessation  of  this 
increase  occurs  there,  and  that  all  matter  placed 
betwixt  that  point  and  the  centre  of  the  globe 
is  posMssed  of  an  uniform  temperature. 

The  advocates  of  the  theory  which  supposes  that 
the  heat  continues  to  increase  to  the  centre  of  the 
globe,  assume  the  possibility  of  a  crust  of  solid 
matter,  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  en- 
closing a  mass  of  liquid  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture ;  whilst  the  thickness  of  this  crust  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  earth,  which  a 
sheet  of  paper  does  to  that  of  a  medium-sized 
geographical  globe. 

*  This  Memoir,  in  a  more  extended  fi»rm,  was  laid  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh, 
1850. 


This  theory  is  evidently  quite  inconsistent  with 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  liqucfiiction. 
For  when  a  piece  of  solid  matter  is  added  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  substance  in  1  state  of  fusion,  and 
at  a  temperature  above  its  melting  point,  the  solid, 
if  not  too  great  in  bulk,  soon  becomes  liquefied. 
Those,  therefore,  who  contend  that  the  central 
liquid  is  at  a  greatly  higher  temperature  than  the 
crust  which  encloses  and  is  in  physical  contact 
with  it,  assert  a  condition  of  matters  which  all 
experience  contradicts,  and  which  is  as  inconceiv- 
able as  that  a  crust  of  ice  should  fc»rm  or  remain 
on  the  surface  of  hot  water,  or  a  solid  film  of  iron 
on  the  white-hot  liquid  metal. 

The  adherents  of  the  theory  which  places  a  limit 
to  the  increase  in  temperature,  contend  that  the 
crust  of  the  globe  merely  lies  on  the  liquid  mass,  as 
we  find  a  portion  of  ice  does  on  ice-cold  water, 

This  theory  presupposes  that  the  solid  materials 
composing  the  crust  are,  as  in  the  case  of  ice  and 
water,  specifically  lighter  than  the  liquid  portion, 
and,  on  the  same  principle  that  a  cake  of  solid 
water  can  rest  or  float  on  a  lake  of  liquid  water,  so 
in  regard  to  the  earth,  it  is  possible  that  the  crust 
can  fioat  upon  the  liquid  mass.  So  far,  accord- 
ingly, as  central  heat  is  concerned,  this  theory 
might  be  recognized.  If,  however,  we  look  at 
what  it  can  tell  us  regarding  the  density  of  the 
globe,  we  shall  there  find  it  at  fault. 

The  density  of  the  earth,  as  experimenully 
determined,  is  about  5|  times  that  of  water.  On 
comparing  this  with  the  mean  density  of  the 
superficial  parts  of  the  crust,  we  find  that  their 
density  is  only  about  one  half  that  of  the  entire 
earth.  But  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
augmentation  in  weight  which  substances  at  some 
depth  must  undergo,  owing  to  the  increased  pres- 
sure towards  the  centre,  we  are  justified  in  assert- 
ing that  the  globe  cannot  be,  as  is  supposed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  theory  in  question,  a  homogeneous 
liquid  sphere,  in  physical  contact  with  the  crust 
which  encloses  it,  for,  if  it  were  so,  it  would  far 
exceed  the  determined  density.  It  is  requisite,  on 
this  view,  to  assume  that  some  powerful  agent  of 
expansion,  such  as  heat,  is  at  work  counteracting 
the  enormous  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass, 
or  that  a  space  or  spaces  should  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  The  theory  under  discussion 
admits  of  neither  of  these  alternatives.  The  liquid 
cannot  be  raised  in  temperature  without  the  crust 
becoming  fused,  and  as  for  a  space  filled  with 
vapor,  this  theory  does  not  admit  of  one. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  may  be  deduced, 
that  while  it  has  b^n  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that  a  rapid  increase  in  temperature  towards  the 
centre  of  the  globe  does  take  place,  which  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  greater  portion  of  this 
globe  is  in  a  sUte  of  fluidity,  nevertheless  the  two 
theories  which  have  been  discussed,  though  they 
take  cognizance  of,  and  account  for,  this  increase  in 
temperature,  yet  cannot  be  accepted  as  they  sever- 
ally assume  what  appears  clearly  impossible. 

My  object  in  the  following  remarks  is  to  show 
that  the  apparently  incompatible  phenomena  of  a 
solid  crust  at  a  low  temperature,  enveloping  a 
liquid  at  a  higher  one,  may  be  realized. 

The  view  which  I  am  about  to  propose  is  founded 
upon  the  assumption  by  matter  when  raised  in 
temperature  of  the  peculiar  state  distinguished  as 
the  spheroidal ;  and  it  will  conduce  to  perspicuity, 
if  I  commence  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  recent 
researches  on  this  subject. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  knowledge  we  poe- 
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6688,  regarding  the  phenomena  presented  hy  hodies 
when  they  assume  the  spheroidal  state,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  laborious  investigations  of  M. 
Boutigny.  The  chief  points  of  interest  in  relation 
to  the  present  inquiry  observed  by  him  are  the  fol- 
lowing— water  being  selected  as  the  example  of 
the  body  exhibiting,  when  heated,  the  spheroidal 
state. 

Few  phenomena  are  more  familiar  than  that  of 
water,  when  placed  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  a 
metallic  or  other  vessel,  wetting  its  surface  and 
spreading  over  it,  and  we  are  equally  familiar  with 
the  effect  of  elevation  of  temperature  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, in  dissipating  the  water  in  vapor.  If, 
however,  instead  of  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
vessel,  after  the  addition  of  the  water,  the  vessel 
be  first  raised  to  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
340*^  Fahrenheit,  and  some  water  be  then  projected 
into  it,  the  liquid  does  not,  as  might  be  expected, 
wet  or  spread  over  the  vessel,  and  then  pass  into  a 
state  of  violent  ebullition,  but,  as  it  were,  rolls 
itself  up  and  suddenly  forms  a  globule  or  sphere, 
like  a  dew-drop,  and  moves  about  from  side  to  side 
of  the  vessel  which  contains  it.  The  water  in  these 
circumstances  is  said  to  have  assumed  the  spheroidal 
state. 

The  sphere  of  water  is  not  in  contact  with  the 
heated  vessel,  but  executes  its  movements  at  a 
sensible  distance  from  its  surface.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water,  moreover,  is  not  at  its  boiling 
point,  and  therefore  evaporation  proceeds  slowly, 
so  that  a  measured  quantity  of  water  which  would 
by  ordinary  ebullition  at  212^  be  dissipated  in 
vapor  in  one  minute,  if  in  the  spheroidal  state  in  a 
vessel  at  240°  Fahrenheit  would  take  50  minutes  to 
evaporate.  Such  are  the  chief  phenomena  attend- 
ing, or  characteristic  of,  this  singular  condition  of 
matter. 

Boutigny  made  similar  observations  upon  many 
other  liquids,  as  well  as  on  various  solids,  and 
arrived  in  consequence  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

1st.  That  all  bodies  can  pass  into  the  spheroidal 
state. 

2d.  That  the  temperature  of  bodies  in  the 
spheroidal  state,  whatever  be  the  temperature  of 
the  vessel  which  contains  them,  is  invariably 
inferior  to  their  point  of  ebullition. 

3d.  That  there  is  no  contact  between  bodies  in 
the  spheroidal  state  and  the  surfaces  of  the  heated 
vessels  on  which  they  are  placed. 

4th.  That  bodies  in  the  spheroidal  state  exhibit 
absolute  refiection  in  regard  to  heat. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  are  the  results  of 
experiments  performed  in  heated  shallow  vessels, 
into  which  the  substances  to  be  acted  upon  were 
projected.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  way  in 
\Vhich  the  experiment  can  be  performed.  If  a  rod 
of  platinum  be  raised  to  a  white  heat^  and   then 

E lunged  into  water,  for  a  time  no  hissing  sound  is 
card,  such  as  attends  the  quenching  of  redrhot 
platinum  in  water,  nor  is  there  any  burst  of  steam 
such  as  accompanies  sudden  ebullition.  This  is  in 
consequence  of  the  water  assuming  the  spheroidal 
state,  and  being  repelled  by  the  white-hot  metal. 
After  a  certain  interval,  however,  the  temperature 
of  the  platinum  falls  sufficiently  to  allow  the  liquid 
to  wet  it,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  hissing 
sounds  and  bursts  of  steam,  characteristic  of  sudden 
ebullition,  are  observed. 

In  such  an  experiment  as  the  one  just  recorded, 
the  condition  of  the  water  next  the  hot  metal  is  the 
same  as  that  of  drops  of  the  same  liquid  thrown 


upon  a  heated  surface,  and  the  water  is  said  to  as- 
sume the  spheroidal  state  in  the  former  as  well  aa 
in  the  latter  case,  although  in  the  first  it  does  not 
exhibit  itself  in  a  single  sphere,  or  in  several 
perfect  spheres.  In  what  follows  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  each  of  these  manifestations  of 
spheroidicity. 

Thus  much  then  premised,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  paper,  vii.,^ 
the  application  of  the  results  of  the  observations  on 
bodies  in  the  spheroidal  state  to  the  physical  consti- 
tution of  the  globe. 

I  assume  that  our  globe  at  the  present  time  con- 
sists essentially  of  three  distinct  portions : — 

1st.  A  central  nucleus  in  a  state  of  igneoos 
fusion. 

2d.  A  crust  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature, 
the  inner  side  of  which  is  in  the  spheroidal  state. 

3d.  A  space  between  the  crust  and  the  central 
nucleus,  possibly  filled  with  vaporized  mineral 
matter. 

The  arrangement  of  these  several  portions,  and 
their  connection  one  with  another,  may  be  better 
understood  by  reference  to  the  constitution  of  an 
eggy  which  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  it  in  point  of 
arrangement,  though  differing  in  shape.  The  yolk 
of  the  ^g  represents  the  mass  of  matter  in  a  suta 
of  igneous  fusion  ;  the  white  of  the  egg^  the  space 
between  the  heated  mass  and  the  crust ;  and  the 
shell  of  the  egg^  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

When  referring  to  the  experiment  with  the 
platinum  rod,  I  stated  that  when  it  was  heated  to 
the  required  temperature  tftid  plunged  into  water, 
the  liquid  did  not  touch  the  rod,  but  was  seemingly 
repelled  by  it,  and  that,  therefore,  a  space  inter- 
vened between  the  rod  and  the  water.  In  the 
proposed  theory,  I  make  no  difference  in  point  of 
assumed  arrangement,  but  merely  the  substitution 
of  one  kind  of  matter  fur  another.  In  the  experi- 
ment there  are  the  heated  rod,  the  space,  and  the 
water  in  the  spheroidal  state  ;  in  the  globe  there 
are  the  hot  nucleus,  the  space,  and  the  ctust,  the 
inner  side  of  which  is  in  the  spheroidal  state. 

The  crust  of  the  globe,  as  thus  circumstanced, 
will  be  iiifiuenced  by  two  great  forces,  viz., — gravi- 
tation and  spheroidal  repulsion ;  the  former  tending 
to  draw  the  crust  towards  the  central  nucleus,  the 
latter  repelling  it  from  it.  The  crust  will,  there- 
fore, have  assumed  the  position  where  the  equi- 
librium of  the  two  forces  b  established. 

I  do  not  enter  at  present  into  the  consideration 
of  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  several  porti«»ns 
of  the  globe,  but,  considering  the  rapid  increase  in 
temperature  from  the  surface  of  the  crust  towards 
the  interior,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  crust  will  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  miles  in  thickness.  The  inner* 
most  layers  of  the  crust  will  possess  a  high  tem- 
perature which  will  gradually  decrease  towards  the 
surfac^e  of  the  earth. 

There  is  one  important  feature  which  all  bodies 
in  the  spheroidal  state  present,  and  which  I  wish 
to  bring  prominently  forward.  I  refer  to  the 
remarkable  property  of  total  refiection  of  the  heat 
incident  upon  them.  The  effect  of  this  property 
must  be  to  make  the  inner  surface  of  the  crust  of 
the  globe  (which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  in  the 
spheroidal  state)  equivalent  in  every  direction  to 
an  immense  concave  mirror,  whose  temperaturj 
will  be  very  slightly  affected  by  the  heat  which 
falls  upon  it.  Soch  a  condition  of  matters  is 
manifestly  compatible  with  the  presence  of  a  much 
higher  temperature  at  the  central  nucleus  than  at 
the  inner  surface  of  the  crust,  and  necessitates  a 
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madh  slower  cooling  of  that  crusty  and  consequently 
of  the  nucleus  which  it  robs  of  heat,  than  would  be 
the  case  if  the  power  to  reflect  heat  were  not 
characteristic  of  the  spheroidal  condition  of  matter. 
And  seeing  that  at  a  certain,  though  varying,  distance 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  an  mvariable 
temperature  in  every  latitude,  the  spheroidal  con- 
dition of  the  inner  surface  of  the  crust  must  be  con- 
sidered permanent,  so  long  as  our  present  cosmical 
arrangements  continue  unclianged ;  for  as  the  crust 
has  long  ceased  to  vary  in  temperature,  except 
within  a  small  distance  from  the  surface,  there  is 
no  force  at  work  which  can  deprive  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  crust  or  the  central  nucleus  of  heat,  and, 
therefore,  none  which  can  diminish  their  spheroi- 
dicity. They  must  be  regarded  as  two  surfaces 
constantly  exchanging  the  same  amount  of  heat, 
and  prevented,  in  consequence,  like  two  equally 
warm  radiating  bodies  on  Pictet^s  theory,  from  un- 
dergoing any  change  in  temperature. 

Such  is  the  theory  by  which  I  seek  to  reconcile 
the  coexistence  in  our  globe  of  a  central  heat  and 
fluidity,  and  a  cold  solid  crust. 

The  harmony  of  this  theory  with  the  known 
density  of  the  globe  may  now  be  advantageously 
allttdcKl  to. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  paper  I  stated  that,  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  mean  density  of  the  globe 
with  that  of  its  constituents,  it  was  requisite  that 
some  powerful  exoansive  agent,  or  a  space  filled 
with  vapor,'should  be  accounted  for,  so  as  to  lower 
the  mean  density  of  the  earth. 

In  the  spheroidal  theory-of  the  earth  there  are 
two  diflferent  ways  by  whicJi  the  density  may  be 
lowered,  ist,  by  the  dilatation  of  the  central  fluid 
ooosequent  upon  its  high  temperature;  and, 2d, 
and  more  particularly,  by  the  space  which  inter- 
renes  between  the  central  nucleus  and  the  external 
erust.  The  former,  viz.,  the  expansion  of  the 
materials  in  the  liquid  state,  would  go  but  a  small 
way  in  lowering  the  globe's  density  ;  when,  how- 
ever, the  space  which  this  theory  necessitates  is 
taken  into  consideration,  there  is  ample  room 
afforded  by  which  Uie  density  of  the  globe,  as  a 
whole,  might  be  more  or  less  lowered. 

The  other  planets  are  probably  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  the  earth,  in  so  far  that  each  has  a  liquid 
central  nucleus  at  a  distance  from  the  enclosing 
erust,  and,  in  consequence,  a  lower  density  than  it 
would  have  if  solid  to  the  centre  ;  but  in  our  igno- 
rance of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  central 
portions  of  our  own  globe,  and  of  the  entire  mass 
of  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  of  the 
temperature  which  characterizes  their  inner  por- 
tions, we  are  without  the  data  necessary  for  calcu- 
lating what  their  specific  gravity  should  be  to  ac- 
cord with  the  requirements  of  the  Spheroidal 
Theory. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  ofiler  a  few  remarks  re- 
garding the  principal  theories  which  have  been 
promulgated,  in  order  to  give  an  explanation  of  the 
causes  of  volcanic  phenomena. 

The  theories  referred  to  are  respectively  termed 
the  mechanical  and  the  chemical ;  the  former  as- 
suming that  volcanic  eruptions  are  but  the  exuda- 
tion of  the  interior  fused  mass  through  the  crust — 
the  latter  believing  that  they  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  chemical  action  and  reaction  of  certain 
elementary  substances. 

The  adherents  of  the  mechanical  theory  have  put 
forward  many  suggestions,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  propelling  power  by  which  the  molten  mass 
eould  be  ejected  through  the  crust.     Humboldt 


considers  that  **  all  volcanic  phenomena  are  prob- 
ably the  result  of  a  permanent  or  transient  connec- 
tion between  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  our 
planet.  Elastic  vapors  press  the  fused  oxidizing 
substances  upwards  through  deep  fissures.  Vol- 
canoes therefore  are  intermittent  earthsprings."* 

The  mechanical  theory  has  thus,  it  would  seem, 
for  its  foundation,  the  supposition  of  a  central  nu- 
cleus in  a  state  of  liquidity  in  physical  contact  with 
the  crust.  As  this  theory  has  been  assumed  to  be 
untenable,  for  the  reasons  alluded  to  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  this  paper,  any  explanations  of  volcanic 
phenomena  based  upon  it  must  inevitably  fall  to 
the  ground. 

Many  objections  have  also  been  made  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  chemical  theory,  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  in  question.  These  objections  have 
received  considerable  weight,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  talented  chemist  who  advanced  the  theory 
afterwards  saw  reason  to  relinquish  it.  If,  how- 
ever, his  principal  reasons  for  doing  so  be  carefully 
considered,  and  recent  scientific  discoveries  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  there  seems,  I  think, 
every  probability  that  the  chemical  theory  will  be 
found  to  be  a  more  satisfactory  one  than  its  pro- 
moter latterly  considered  it. 

The  following  sentence,  quoted  from  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy*s  works,  will  explain  his  reasons  for 
losing  faith  in  the  theory  referred  to : — **  There 
are,  however,'*  says  Davy,  **  distinct  facts  in  favor 
of  the  idea  that  the  interior  of  the  globe  has  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  surface ;  the  heat  in- 
creasing in  mines  the  deeper  we  penetrate,  and  the 
number  of  warm  sources  which  rise  from  great 
depths  in  almost  all  countries,  are  certainly  favor- 
able to  the  idea."t 

From  the  above  quotation,  which  embraces  the 
substance  of  all  objections  as  yet  brought  forward, 
it  would  appear  that  they  are  founded  upon  the 
fact,  deduced  from  observation,  tliat  there  is  an 
internal  heat  for  which  at  the  present  time  no 
satisfactory  explanation  can  be  sriven  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  chemical  theory.  That  chemistry  has 
as  yet  failed  to  give  the  explanation  referred  to,  i% 
beyond  doubt,  but  that  this  should  render  null  and 
void  the  probability  of  the  chemical  theory  account- 
ing fur  volcanic  phenomena,  is  carrying  the  infer- 
ence rather  too  far.  No  substantial  objection  has, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  brought  forward  against 
the  probability  of  volcanic  pherwrnena  being  caused 
by  chemical  action  and  reaction ;  whereas  many 
oDJections  have  been  directed  to  show  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  central  heat  by  chemical  means  was 
untenable,  and  then  the  inference  was  drawn  that 
both  effects  were  the  result  of  one  cause,  and  that 
what  failed  to  account  for  the  one  could  not  accouut 
for  the  other. 

Internal  heat  and  volcanic  phenomena  I  ascribe 
to  two  different  causes ;  and  while  I  believe  that 
chemical  action  is  quite  competent  to  account  for 
volcanic  phenomena,  at  the  same  time  I  conceive 
that  the  internal  heat  is  not  directly  due  to  this 
force,  but  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  matter 
composing  the  crust  being  at  such  a  short  distance 
from  the  central  nucleus.  In  the  spheroidal  theory 
of  the  earth  such  an  internal  heat  is  fully  accounted 
for,  in  the  proximity  of  the  crust  to  the  central 
nucleus.  But  while  the  heat  of  the  inner  portion 
of  the  crust  is  attributable  to  the  central  nucleus, 
there  is  no  physical  contact,  and  therefore  little  or 

*  Views  of  Nature.    Humboldt,  p.  373. 
t  Collecled  Works  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  by  Dr.  John  Davy, 
—Consolations  in  Travel,  Dialogue  3,  p.  295. 
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no  possibility  of  fused  matter  being  ejected  from  the 
central  sphere  through  the  crust. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  shall  here  make 
reference  to  an  experiment,  as  the  results  which  it 
gives  appear  to  illustrate  what  occurs  in  volcanic 
phenomena. 

If  a  shallow  vessel  of  copper  be  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature of  about  400°  Fahr.,  and  some  drops  of 
nitric  acid  be  projected  into  it,  the  nitric  acid  (like 
water  placed  in  the  same  circumstances)  instantly 
assumes  the  spheroidal  condition,  and  rolls  about 
the  capsule  without  any  visible  chemical  action 
upon  it.  During  the  time  that  the  nitric  acid  is  in 
the  spheroidal  state,  there  seems  to  be  a  complete 
cessation  of  that  violent  chemical  action  which 
characterizes  the  meeting  of  nitric  acid  and  copper 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  duration  of  the 
spheroid  of  nitric  acid  depends  on  two  circumstan-^es ; 
first,  that  the  heated  vessel  be  directly  kept  at  the 
required  temperature  by  lamp  or  otherwise ;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  be  a  moderate  quantity  of 
liquid.  For,  should  the  copper  vessel  be  reduced 
in  temperature,  either  directly,  by  withdrawing 
the  source  of  heat,  or  indirectly,  by  adding  more 
liquid  than  the  heated  vessel  can  possibly  keep  in 
the  spheroidal  state,  the  nitric  acid  will  wet  the 
surface  of  the  copper,  violent  chemical  action  will 
be  the  consequence,  and  volumes  of  nitric  oxide  gas 
be  given  off*.  From  the  above  experiment  it  would 
appear  that — 

Isi,  There  is  no  chemical  action  between  bodies 
io  the  spheroidal  state  and  the  hot  surfaces  over 
which  they  are  placed. 

2d,  That  chemical  action  instantly  takes  place 
when  the  vessel  is  directly  reduced  in  temperature, 
or  an  overplus  of  liquid  added ;  in  other  words, 
when  physical  contact  is  determined  between  the 
two  bodies. 

In  applying  the  preceding  experimental  results 
to  volcanic  phenomena,  I  assume,  that  there  exist 
contiguous  to  the  volcanoes  of  our  globe  (either 
formed  or  in  the  act  of  formation)  basin-shaped 
cavities,  more  or  less  deeply  seated,  the  under  part 
of  which  is  comoosed  of  metallic  bodies  at  a  high 
temperature.  Water,  either  from  lakes,  &c. ,  at 
the  surface,  or  from  subterranean  reservoirs,  finds 
acces^o  one  of  these  cavities.  The  first  portion 
which  descends  instantly  assumes  the  spheroidal 
condition — more  water  enters,  and  still  it  is  sphe- 
roidized — the  stream  continues,  till,  in  course  of 
time,  an  immense  volume  of  water  is  there  rolling 
and  tossing  about,  but  not  yet  touching  the  metallic 
surface  ;  ultimately,  however,  the  balance  is  over- 
turned, the  liquid  touches  the  metallic  basin.  An 
immense  volume  of  water  is  thereby  qnickly  con- 
verted into  steam ;  while  at  the  same  moment 
chemical  action  on  a  large  scale  speedily  ensues 
between  the  liquid  and  the  metallic  bodies — the 
latter  action  giving  rise  to  heat  quite  sufficient  to 
fuse  large  portions  of  mineral  matter.  The  almost 
instantaneous  generation  of  large  volumes  of  vapors 
and  gases,  and  these  promptly  augmented  in  bulk 
for  some  time,  would  soon  produce  a  force  quite 
able  to  raise  large  tracts  of  land,  and,  when  a  vent 
was  made  or  obtained,  would  eject  the  fused  mass 
as  seen  from  the  craters  of  some  modem  volcanoes 
during  the  term  of  an  eruption. 

By  the  above  theory  we  are  put  in  possession  of 
k  method  by  which  a  very  powerful  and  long-con- 
tinued force  can  be  generated,  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  volcanic  phenomena.  When  Sie  vapors 
began  to  be  produced,  the  wateiHX>urse  would  be 
dammed  up,  so  that  during  the  term  of  an  eruption 


no  additional  quantity  of  water  coald  be  projected 
into  the  basin-shaped  cavity  from  the  water-stream ; 
when,  however,  the  whole  of  the  water  in  the  cavity 
had  been  converted  into  the  gaseoos  condition,  and 
the  force  had  gradually  spent  itself,  then  the  water 
would  once  more  begin  to  percolate  into  the  cavity. 
Of  course,  some  time  would  elapsp  afler  the  last 
drop  of  water  was  rendered  gaseous  before  the 
pressure  of  the  gases  would  allow  the  water  to 
issue  from  its  course ;  during  this  time  the  basin- 
shaped  cavity  would  be  regaining,  from  the  sur- 
rounding hot  matter,  any  heat  which  it  had  lost 
during  the  eruption.  Matters  would  thus  again 
resume  their  former  aspect ;  the  water  would  once 
again  become  spheroidized  in  the  subterranean 
cavity,  there  rolling  and  tossing  about,  but  waiting 
the  appointed  time,  when  the  kilance  will  be  over- 
turned, and  the  striking  phenomena  characteristic 
of  a  volcanic  eruption  will  again  show  themselves. 


On  the  Increase  of  the  Nail  and  tbe  Hair 
IN  Man.— By  M.  Bertholdt  (L'Institut.,  No.  846, 
93.) — ^The  growth  of  the  nails  in  children  is  more 
rapid  than  in  adults,  and  slowest  in  the  aged.  It 
goes  on  more  promptly  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
so  that  the  same  nail  which  is  renewed  in  133  days 
in  winter,  requires  only  116  in  summer — a  feet 
depending  on  the  vis  viialis,  which  seems  to  be 
proportional  to  it.  The  increase  in  the  nails  of 
the  right  hand  is  quicker  than  for  the  lef\;  nM>re- 
over,  it  differs  for  the  diflferent  fingers,  consequently, 
most  rapidly  for  the  middle  finger,  with  nearly 
equal  rapidity  for  the  two  either  side  of  this,  slower 
in  the  little  finger,  and  slowest  in  the  thumb.  For 
the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  the  nail  grew 
13  millimeters  in  106  days ;  for  the  small  finger  of 
the  \e(i  hand  required  88  days  more  than  for  those 
of  the  right,  and  also  there  were  produced  in  this 
time  3  millimeters  less  than  on  the  right  hand. 

The  growth  of  the  hair  is  well  known  to  be 
much  accelerated  by  frequent  cutting.  It  forme 
more  rapidly  in  the  day  than  at  night,  and  in  tbe 
hot  season  than  in  the  cold.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  precise  rates. 

It  results  from  the  tables  accompanying  the 
memoir  of  M.  Bertholdt,  that  the  growth  of  the 
hair  and  nails,  as  well  as  that  of  Uie  epidermis, 
pertains  to  the  secretions,  and  not  to  the  orgmnio 
structure  proper.  For  (1,)  the  quantity  of  eaeb 
formed,  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  of  tbe 
peripheric  secretions,  especially  with  transpiration, 
it  increasing  in  summer,  whilst,  on  the  ctmtrary, 
the  growth  and  nutrition  of  the  body  are  most  rapid 
in  winter,  so  that  the  weiffht  of  a  man,  as  was 
observed  by  Sanctorius,  Liennig,  and  Reil,  is 
greatest  in  winter ;  (3,)  tbe  growth  of  the  hair 
being  least  during  the  night  accords  with  tbe  dimi- 
nution of  all  the  secretions,  as  that  of  transpiration, 
the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  the  urinary,  lacteali 
and  bilious  secretions. 


One  day,  says  tradition,  when  Pope  Gregory  the 
Gh*eat  was  reading  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Tn^,  he 
could  not  help,  in  contemplating  his  eminent  virtues, 
deploring  his  sad  condiUon,  as  he  considered  that  the 
emperor,  being  a  heathen,  could  not  be  saved.  He 
therefore  entered  into  a  church  and  prayed  to  Ood  so 
earnestly  for  the  soul  of  Trajan,  that  it  was  revealed 
to  him  that  God  had  hearkened  to  his  pravers,  and 
had  delivered  Trajan  from  the  tortures  of  bell ;  bat 
he  was  commanded  never  again  to  pray  for  an  infidsl 
orapagan. 
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From  Baatley'a  MbcaUany. 

WOLVKS. 

ZOOLOGICAL  NOTta   AMD  ANBCDOTSS. 

We  rustled  throagh  the  leaves  like  wind, 
Left  shrubs  and  trees  and  wokes  behind ; 
By  ni^t  I  heard  them  on  the  traclc, 
Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back, 
With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hounds'  deep  hate  and  hunter's  fire  ; 
Where'er  we  Aew.  they  followed  on, 
Nor  le(\  us  with  toe  morning  sun. 
Behind  I  saw  them,  scarce  a  rood 
At  daybreak  winuins  through  the  wood, 
And  throagh  the  Dizht  bad' beard  their  feet. 
Their  stealing,  rusUing  step  repeat. 
Oh !  how  I  wished  for  spear  or  sword 
At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde, 
And  perish — if  it  must  be  so— 
At  bay,  destroying  many  a  foe  1 

Maskppa. 

A  PECULIAR  interest  attaches  to  the  wolf,  fVom 
the  close  analogy  which  in  all  its  essential  features 
h  presents  to  the  faithful  companion  of  man.  So 
close,  indeed,  is  the  analogy,  that  some  of  the  ablest 
zoologists,  the  celebrated  John  Hunter  included, 
have  entertained  the  opinion  that  dogs,  in  all  their 
Tarieties,  and  wolves,  have  descended  from  a  com- 
mon stock.  With  the  exception  of  an  obliquity  in 
the  position  of  the  eyes,  there  is  no  appreciable  an- 
atomical diflfereoce  between  these  animals.  The 
question  is  one  of  difficulty ;  but  we  believe  we  are 
correct  in  stating  that  the  majority  of  the  highest 
authorities  agree  in  the  belief  that  these  animals 
are  not  derived  from  a  common  parent,  but  were 
originally  distinct,  and  will  ever  so  continue. 
There  are  several  species  of  wild  dogs  known,  quite 
distinct  from  the  wolf;  and  although  the  opportu- 
nities have  been  numerous  for  dogs  resuming  their 
pristine  form,  by  long  continuance  in  a  savage  state, 
no  inMance  has  ever  occurred  of  their  becoming 
wolves,  however  much  they  might  degenerate  from 
the  domestic  breed.  The  honest  and  intelligent 
shepherd-dog  was  regarded  by  Buffbn  as  the  **fo7is 
et  origo"  from  which  all  other  dogs,  great  and 
small,  have  sprung ;  and  he  drew  up  a  kind  of 
genealogical  table,  showing  how  climate,  food, 
education,  and  intermixture  of  breeds  gave  rise  to 
the  varieties.  At  Katmandoo  there  are  many 
plants  found  in  a  wild  state,  which  man  has  carried 
with  him  in  his  migrations,  and  wild  animals, 
which  may  present  the  typical  forms  whence  some 
of  our  4i^e8tic  races  have  been  derived ;  among 
these  is  a  wild  dog,  which  Mr.  Hodgson  considers 
to  be  the  primitive  species  of  the  whole  canine  race. 
By  Professor  Kretchner,  the  jackal  was  regarded 
as  the  ty^  of  the  dogs  of  ancient  Egypt,  an  idea 
sapported  by  the  representations  on  the  walls  of  the 
temples.  This  question,  however,  of  the  origin  of 
the  canine  race,  is  so  thoroughly  obscured  by  the 
mists  of  countless  ages,  as  to  be  incapable  of  direct 
proof.  Philosophers  may  indulge  themselves  with 
speculations ;  but  in  the  absence  of  that  keystone, 
proof,  the  matter  must  rest  on  the  basis  of  theory 
alone. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  differences 
between  wolves,  wild  dogs,  and  domestic  dogs. 
The  ears  of  the  wild  animals  are  always  pricked, 
the  lop  or  drooping  ear  being  essentially  a  mark  of 
civilization ;  with  very  rare  exceptions,  their  tails 
hang  more  or  less  and  are  busby,  the  honest  cock 
of  the  tail,  so  characteristic  of  a  respectable  dog, 
being  wanting.  This  is  certainly  the  rule ;  but, 
toriotts  enough,  the  Zoologioal  Gbucdens  coouin  at 
the  present  moment,  a  rortuguese  female  wulf 


which  carries  her  tail  as  erect  and  with  as  bold  an 
air  88  any  dog.  Wolves  and  wild  dogs  growl, 
howl,  yelp,  and  cry  most  discordantly,  but,  with  one 
exception,  do  not  bark ;  that  exception  being  the 
wild  hunting-dog  of  South  Africa,  i^hich,  accord* 
ing  to  Mr.  Gumming,  has  three  distinct  cries ;  one 
is  peculiarly  sofl  and  melodious,  but  distinguishable 
at  a  great  distance ;  this  is  analogous  to  the  trum- 
pet-call, "  halt  and  rally,"  of  cavalry,  serving  to 
collect  the  scattered  pack  when  broken* in  hot  chase. 
A  second  cry,  which  has  been  compared  to  the 
chattering  of  monkeys,  is  emitted  at  night  when 
the  dogs  are  excited ;  and  the  third  note  is  de- 
scribed as  a  sharp,  angry  bark,  usually  uttered 
when  they  behold  an  object  they  cannot  make  out, 
but  which  differs  from  the  true,  well-known  bark 
of  the  domestic  dog. 

The  common  or  European  wolf  is  found  from 
Egypt  to  Lapland,  and  is  most  probably  the  ^isriety 
that  formerly  haunted  these  islands.  The  wolves 
of  Russia  are  large  and  fierce,  and  have  a  peculiar- 
ly savage  aspect.  The  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
are  similar  to  the  Russian  in  form,  but  are  lighter 
in  color,  and  in  winter,  totally  white.  Those  of 
France  are  browner  and  smaller  than  either  of 
these,  and  the  Alpine  wolves  are  smaller  still. 
Wolves  are  very  numerous  in  the  northern  regions 
of  America;  "their  foot-marks,"  says  Sir  John 
Richardson,  *'  may  be  seen  by  the  side  of  every 
stream,  and  a  traveller  can  rarely  pass  the  night  in 
these  wilds  without  hearing  them  howling  around 
him."*  These  wolves  burrow,  and  bring  forth 
their  young  in  earths  with  several  outlets,  like 
those  of  a  fox.  Sir  John  saw  none  with  the  gaunt 
appearance,  the  long  jaw  and  tapering  nose,  long 
legs  and  slender  feet,  of  the  Pyreiiean  wolves. 

India,  too,  is  infested  with  wolves,  which  ard 
smaller  than  the  European.  There  is  a  remarka- 
bly fine  animal  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  born  of 
a  European  father  and  Indian  mother,  which,  in 
size  and  other  respects,  so  closely  partakes  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  sire,  that  he  might  well  pass 
for  pure  blood. 

Among  the  ancients,  wolves  gave  rise  to  many 
superstitious  fictions.  For  instance,  it  was  said 
that  they  possessed  **  an  evil  eye,"  and  that,  if 
they  looked  on  a  man  before  he  saw  them,  he  would 
forthwith  lose  his  voice.  Again,  we  find  the  Ro- 
man witches,  like  the  weird  sisters  of  Macbeth, 
employing  the  wolf  in  their  incantations : — 

Utqoe  luj>i  barbaro  varis  cum  dente  colubne 
Abdiderint  furtiui  terris. 

Hob.,  Sai.,  viii.,  lib.  i. 

There  was  a  myth  prevalent  among  the  ancients, 
that  in  Arcadia  there  lived  a  certain  family  of  the 
Antsi,  of  which  one  was  ever  obliged  to  be  trans** 
formed  into  a  wolf.  The  members  of  the  flimily 
cast  lots,  and  all  accompanied  the  luckless  wight 
on  whom  the  lot  fell,  to  a  pool  of  water.  This  he 
swam  over,  and  having  entered  into  the  wilderness 
on  the  other  side,  was  forthwith  in  form  a  wolf, 
and  for  nine  years  kept  company  with  wolves ;  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period  ho  again  swam  acres* 
the  pool,  and  was  restored  to  his  natural  shape^ 
only  that  the  addition  of  nine  years  was  placed  up- 
on his  features.  It  was  also  imagined  that  the  tail 
of  the  wolf  contained  a  hair,  which  acted  as  a  love 
philter  and  excited  the  tender  passion.  The  myth 
of  Romulus  and  Remus  having  been  suckled  by  a 
wolf,  arose  from  the  sunple  circumstance  of  their 
nurse  having  been  named  Lopa — an  explanation 

♦  Fauna  Boreali-Amtricana,  vfT&y^  ^^  r^T  ^ 
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which  sadly  does  away  with  the  garland  of  romance 
that  so  long  surrounded  the  story  of  the  founders 
of  Rome.  The  figure  of  the  wolf  at  one  time 
formed  a  standard  tor  the  Roman  legions,  as  saith 
Plin^,  '*  Caius  Marius,  in  his  second  consulship, 
ordained  that  the  legions  of  Roman  soldiers  only 
should  have  the  effle  for  their  standard,  and  no 
other  siffne,  for  before  time  the  egle  marched  fore- 
most indeed,  but  in  a  ranke  of  foure  others,  to  wit, 
wolves,  minotaures,  horses,  and  bores."* 

The  dried  snout  of  a  wolf  held,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  ancients,  the  same  rank  that  a  horse-shoe 
does  now  with  the  credulous.  It  was  nailed  upon 
the  gates  of  country  farms,  as  a  counter-charm 
against  the  evil-eye,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a 
powerful  antidote  to  incantations  and  witchcraft. 
New-married  ladies  were  wont,  upon  their  wedding- 
day,  to  anoint  the  side-posts  of  their  husbands' 
houses  with  wolves'  grease,  to  defeat  all  demoniac 
arts.  These  animals  bore,  however,  but  a  bad 
character  when  alive ;  for,  exclusive  of  their  dep- 
redations, it  was  imagined  that  if  horses  chanced 
to  tread  in  the  foot-tracks  of  wolves,  their  feet 
were  immediately  benumbed  ;  but  Pliny  also  says, 
**  Verily,  the  great  master  teeth  and  grinders  of  a 
wolf  bemg  banged  about  an  horse  necke,  cause  him 
that  he  sl^ll  never  tire  and  be  weary,  be  he  put  to 
never  so  much  running  in  any  race  whatsoever." 
When  a  territory  was  much  infested  with  wolves, 
the  following  ceremony  was  performed  with  much 
solemnity  and  deep  subsequent  carousal : — A  wolf 
would  be  caught  alive,  and  his  legs  carefully 
broken.  He  was  then  dragged  round  the  confines 
of  the  farm,  being  bled  with  a  knife  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  the  blood  might  sprinkle  the  ground. 
Beinff  generally  dead  when  the  journey  had  been 
completed,  he  was  buried  in  the  very  spot  whence 
he  had  started  on  his  painful  race. 

There  was  scarcely  a  filthy  thing  upon  the  earth, 
or  under  the  earth,  which  the  ancients  did  not  in 
some  way  use  medicinally;  and  we  find  Paulus 
.£gineta  recommends  the  dried  and  pounded  liver 
of  a  wolf,  steeped  in  sweet  wine,  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  diseases  of  the  liver,  &c. 

Our  English  word  wolf  in  derived  from  the  Saxon 
wulf,  and  from  the  same  root,  the  Grerman  ioolft  the 
Swedish  ulf,  and  Danish  ulv,  are  probably  derived. 
Wolves  were  at  one  time  a  great  scourge  to  this 
country,  the  dense  forests  which  formerly  covered 
the  land  favoring  their  safety  and  their  increase. 
Edgar  applied  himself  seriously  to  rid  his  subjects 
of  this  pest,  by  commuting  the  punishments  of 
certain  crimes  into  the  acceptance  of  a  number  of 
wolves'  tongues  from  each  criminal ;  and  in  Wales 
by  commuting  a  tax  of  gold  and  silver,  imposed  on 
the  Princes  of  Cambria  by  Ethelstan,  into  an  annual 
tribute  of  three  hundred  wolves*  heads,  which  Je- 
naf,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  paid  so  punctually, 
that  by  the  fourth  year  the  breed  was  extinct.  Not 
80,  however,  in  England,  for,  like  ill  weeds,  they 
increased  and  multiplied  here,  rendering  necessary 
the  appointment,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Edward, 
of  a  wo^'hunter  general,  in  the  person  of  one  Peter 
Corbet ;  and  his  majesty  thought  it  not  beneath  his 
dignity  to  issue  a  mandamus,  bearing  date  May 
14ih,  1381,  to  all  bailiffs,  ^c,  to  aid  and  assist  the 
said  Peter  in  the  destruction  of  wolves  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Shrop- 
shire, and  Stafford ;  and  Camden  informs  us  that 
in  Derby,  lands  were  held  at  Wormhill  bv  the  duty 
of  hunting  and  taking  the  wolves  that  iniested  that 

*  Hollaad*8  Plinie's  Natorall  Hittorie,  ed.  1636. 


county.  In  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  diese  pests 
had  so  abounded  in  Yorkshire,  that  a  retreat  was 
built  at  Flixton  in  that  county,  *'  to  defend  pas- 
sengers from  the  wolves,  that  they  should  not  be 
devoured  by  them."  Our  Saxon  ancestors  also 
called  January,  when  wolves  pair,  wolf-moneth; 
and  an  outlaw  was  termed  woyshed^  bemg  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  as  liable  to  be  killed 
as  that  destructive  beast. 

A  curious  notice  of  the  existence  of  wolves  and 
foxes  in  Scotland  is  afforded  in  Bellenden's  transla- 
tion of  Boetius.*  **  The  wolfiSs  are  right  noisome 
to  tame  beastial  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  except  one 
part  thereof,  named  Glenmorris,  in  which'the  ume 
beastial  gets  little  damage  of  wild  beastial,  espec- 
ially of  tods  (foxes)  ;  for  each  house  nurses  a  younff 
tod  certain  days,  and  mengis  (mixes)  the  flesE 
thereof,  af\er  it  be  slain,  with  such  meat  as  they 
give  to  their  fowls  or  other  small  beasts,  and  so 
many  as  eat  of  this  meat  are  preserved  two  months 
aAer  from  any  damage  of  tods ;  for  tods  will  eat  no 
flesh  that  gusts  of  their  own  kind."  The  last  wolf 
killed  in  Scotland  is  said  to  have  fallen  bv  the  hand 
of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  about  1680  ;  an(f,  singular 
to  say,  the  skin  of  this  venerable  quadruped  may 
yet  be  in  existence ;  in  a  catalogue  of  Mf*  Dono- 
van's sale  of  the  London  Museum,  in  April,  1818, 
there  occurs  the  following  item : — **  Lot  833. 
Wolf,  a  noble  animal  in  a  large  glass  case.  The 
last  wolf  killed  in  Scotland,  by  Sir  E.  Cameron.^' 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  became  of 
this  lot. 

The  pairing  time  is  January,  when,  af\er  many 
battles  with  nvals,  the  strongest  males  attach  them- 
selves to  the  females.  The  female  wolf  prepares  » 
warm  nest  for  her  young,  of  soft  moss  and  her  owo 
hair,  carefully  blended  together.  The  cubs  are 
watched  by  the  parents  wiUi  tender  solicitude,  are 
gradually  accustomed  to  flesh,  and  when  sufiSciently 
strong  their  education  begins,  and  they  are  takea 
to  join  in  the  chase ;  not  the  least  curious  part  is 
the  discipline  by  which  they  are  inured  to  suflier- 
ing  and  taught  to  bear  pain  without  complaint; 
their  parents  are  said  to  bite,  maltreat,  and  drag 
them  by  the  tail,  punishing  them  if  they  utter  a 
cry,  until  they  have  learned  to  be  mute.  To  this 
quality  Macaulay  alludes  when  speaking  of  a  wolf 
in  his  **  Prophecy  of  Capys :" — 

When  all  the  pack,  load  baying, 

Her  bloody  lair  surrouDds, 
She  dies  in  silence,  biting  hard, 

Amidst  the  dying  houMU. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  cunning  acquired  by 
wolves  in  well  inhabited  districts,  where  they  are 
eagerly  sought  for  destruction;  they  then  never 
quit  cover  to  windward ;  they  trot  along  just  within 
the  edges  of  the  wood  until  they  meet  the  wind 
from  the  open  country,  and  are  assured  by  their 
keen  scent  that  no  danger  awaits  them  m  that 
quarter — then  they  advance,  keeping  under  cover 
of  hedgerows  as  much  as  possible,  movine  in  single 
file  and  treading  in  each  other*s  track;  narrow 
roads  they  bound  across,  without  leaving  a  foot- 
print. When  a  wolf  contemplates  a  visit  to  a 
farm-yard,  he  first  carefully  reconnoitres  the  ^und, 
listenin&r,  snuffing  up  the  air,  and  smellmg  the 
earth  ;  he  then  springs  over  the  threshold  without 
touching  it  and  seizes  on  his  prey.  In  retreat  his 
head  is  Tow,  turned  obliquely,  with  one  ear  forward 
the  other  back,  and  the  eyes  glaring.  •  He  trots 

*Edit.  Edin.  1641,  quoted  from  Hagazise  of  Natsnt 
History. 
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erouehing,  his  brush  obliterating  the  track  of  his 
feet  till  at  some  disunce  from  the  scene  of  his 
depredation,  then  feeling  himself  secure,  he  waves 
his  tail  erect  in  triumph,  and  boldly  pushes  on  to 
cover. 

In  Northern  India,  wolves,  together  with  jackals 
and  pariah  dogs,  prowl  about  the  dwellings  of 
Europeans.  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  relates  a 
curious  accident  which  befell  a  servant  who  was 
sleeping  in  a  verandah  with  his  head  near  the  outer 
lattice  ;  a  wolf  thrust  his  jaws  between  the  bamboo, 
seized  the  man  by  the  head  and  endeavored  to  drag 
him  through  ;  the  man's  shrieks  awakened  the 
whole  neighborhood,  and  assistance  came,  but 
though  the  wolf  was  struck  at  by  many,  he  escaped. 
Wolves  have  even  been  known  to  attack  sentries 
when  single,  as  in  the  last  campaign  of  the  French 
armies  in  the  vicinity  of  Vienna,  when  several  of 
the  videttes  were  carried  off  by  them.  During  the 
retreat  of  Napoleon's  anny  from  Russia,  wolves  of 
the  Siberian  race  followed  the  troops  to  the  bordera 
of  the  Rhine ;  specimens  of  these  wolves  shot  in 
the  vicinity,  and  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
native  breed,  are  still  preserved  in  the  museums  of 
Neuwied,  Frankfort,  and  Cassel. 

Captain  Lyon*  relates  the  following  singular 
instance  of  the  cunning  of  a  wolf  which  had  been 
caught  in  a  trap,  and,  being  to  all  appearance  dead, 
was  dragged  on  board  ship  : — *'  The  eyes,  how- 
ever, were  observed  to  wink  whenever  an  object 
was  placed  near  them,  some  precautions  were, 
therefore,  considered  necessary,  and  the  legs  being 
tied,  the  animal  was  hoisted  up  with  bis  head 
downwards.  He  then,  to  our  surprise,  made  a 
vigorous  spring  at  those  near  him,  and  afterwards 
repeatedly  turned  himself  upwards  so  as  to  reach 
the  rope  by  which  he  was  suspended,  endeavoring 
to  gnaw  it  asunder,  and  making  angry  snaps  at  the 
persons  who  prevented  him.  Several  heavy  blows 
were  struck  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  a  bayonet 
was  thrust  through  him,  yet  above  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  elapsed  before  he  died.'' 

Hearne,  in  his  journey  to  the  Northern  Ocean, 
says,  that  the  wolves  always  burrow  under  ground 
at  the  breeding  season,  and  though  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  them  very  fierce  at  those  times,  yet  he  has 
frequently  seen  tne  Indians  go  to  their  dens,  take 
oat  the  cubs,  and  play  with  them.  These  they 
never  hurt,  and  always  scrupulously  put  t'.)em  in 
the  den  again,  although  they  occasionally  painted 
their  faces  with  vermilion  and  red  ochre  in  strange 
and  grotesque  patterns. 

This  statement  is  supported  by  incidents  which 
have  occurred  in  this  metropolis ;  there  was  a  bitch 
wolf  in  the  Tower  Menagerie,  which,  though  ex- 
cessively fond  of  her  cubs,  suffered  the  keepere  to 
handle  them,  and  even  remove  them  from  the  den, 
without  evincing  the  slightest  symptom  either  of 
anger  or  alarm;  and  a  still  more  remarkable 
instance  is  related  from  observation  by  Mr.  Bell : — 
'*  There  was  a  wolf  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
(says  that  able  naturalist)  which  would  always 
come  to  the  front  bara  of  the  den  as  soon  as  I  or 
any  other  person  whom  she  knew,  approached ; 
•he  had  pups,  too,  and  so  eager,  in  fact,  was  she 
that  her  Jittle  ones  should  share  with  her  the  notice 
of  her  friends,  that  she  killed  all  of  them  in  suc- 
cession by  rubbing  them  against  the  bare  of  her 
den  as  she  brought  them  forward  to  be  fondled." 

During  the  last  year,  8807  wolves'  skins  were 
imported  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  from  their 

•Private  Journal  of  Captam  G.  F.  Lyon,  1824. 


settlements ;  of  which  8784  came  from  the  York  Fort 
and  Mackenzie  River  stations ;  we  recently  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  stock,  and  found  it 
principally  composed  of  white  wolves'  skins  from 
the  Churchill  River,  with  black  and  grey  skins  of 
every  shade.  The  most  valuable  are  from  animals 
killed  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  of  these,  the 
white  skins,  which  are  beautifully  soft  and  fine,  are 
worth  about  thirty  shillings  apiece,  and  are  ex- 
ported to  Hungary,  where  they  are  in  great  favor 
with  the  nobles  as  trimming  for  pelisses  and  hussar 
jackets;  the  gray  wolves'  skins  are  worth  from 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  upwards,  and  arc 
principally  exported  to  America  and  the  North  of 
Europe,  to  be  used  as  cloak  linings'. 

The  wolf  will  breed  with  the  dog;  the  firet 
instance  in  this  country  took  place  in  1766,  when  a 
litter,  the  offsprinff  of  a  wolf  and  Pomeranian  bitch, 
was  born  at  Mr.  Brooke's,  a  dealer  in  animals  in 
the  New-road  ;  one  of  these  pups  was  presented  to 
the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  who  says,  '*  its  ac- 
tions were  not  truly  those  of  a  dog,  having  more 
quickness  of  attention  to  what  passed,  being  more 
easily  startled,  as  if  particularly  apprehensive  of 
danger,  quicker  in  transition  from  one  action  to 
another,  being  not  so  ready  to  the  eall  and  less 
docile.  From  these  peculiarities  it  lost  its  life, 
having  been  stoned  to  death  in  the  streets  for  a  mad 
dog."*  Another  of  these  puppies  subsequently 
br^  with  other  dogs,  and  it  is  a  descendant  of  hers 
which  lies  buried  in  the  gardens  of  Wilton  House, 
and  is  commemorated  by  the  following  inscription 
on  the  stone  which  covere  her — 

Here  lies  Lupa, 

Whose  grandmother  was  a  wolf, 

Whose  father  and  nandfatber  were  dogs,  and  whose 

Mother  was  half  wolf  and  half  dog.     She  died 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1783, 

Aged  12  years. 

In  another  instance  where  a  bitch-wolf  bred  with 
a  dog,  two  of  the  puppies  had  large  black  spots  on 
a  white  ground ;  another  viras  black,  and  the  fourth 
a  kind  of  dun.  In  reference  to  this  subject  it  has 
been  well  remarked  by  Professor  Owen  if — **  From 
the  known  disposition  of  varieties  to  revert  to  the 
original,  it  might  have  been  expected,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  wolf  is  the  original  of  the  dog, 
that  the  produce  of  the  wolf  and  dog  ought  rather 
to  have  resembled  the  supposed  original  than  the 
variety.  In  a  litter  lately  obtained  at  the  Royal 
Menagerie  at  Berlin,  from  a  white  pointer  and  a 
wolf,  two  of  the  cubs  resembled  the  common  wolf- 
dog,  but  the  third  was  like  a  pointer  with  hanging 
eare." 

Colonel  H.  Smith  mentions  a  curious  instance  of 
the  treacherous  ferocity  of  the  wolf.  A  butcher  at 
New  York  had  brought  up,  and  believed  he  had 
tamed,  a  wolf,  which  he  kept  for  above  two  yeare 
chained  up  in  the  slaughter-house,  where  it  lived 
in  a  complete  superabundance  of  blood  and  ofial. 
One  night,  having  occasion  for  some  implement 
which  he  believed  was  accessible  in  the  dark,  he 
went  into  this  little  Smithfield  without  thinking  of 
the  wolf  He  was  clad  in  a  thick  frieze  coat,  and 
while  stooping  to  grope  for  what  he  wanted,  he 
heard  the  chain  rattle,  and  in  a  moment  was  struck 
down  by  the  animal  springing  upon  bin.  Fortu- 
nately, a  favorite  cattle-dog  had  accompanied  his 
master,  and  rushed  forward  to  defend  him;  the 
wolf  had  hold  of  the  man's  collar,  and  being  obliged 
to  turn  in  his  own  defence,  the  butcher  had  time  to 

*  Hunter's  Animal  (Ekxmomy,  p.  320.       t  Ibid.,  p.  323. 
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draw  a  large  knife,  with  wliich  he  ripped  his 
assailant  open.  The  same  able  writer  relates  an 
incident  which  occurred  to  an  English  gentlenian, 
holding  a  high  public  situation  in  the  peninsula, 
during  a  wolf-hunt  in  the  mountains,  near  Madrid. 
The  sportsmen  were  placed  in  ambush,  and  the 
country  people  drove  the  game  towards  them; 
presently  an  animal  came  bounding  upward  to- 
wards this  gentleman,  so  large  that  he  took  it, 
while  driving  through  the  high  grass  and  bushes, 
for  a«  donkey;  it  was  a  wolf,  however,  whose 
glaring  eyes  meant  mischief,  but,  scared  by  the 
click  of  the  rifle,  he  turned  and  made  his  escape, 
though  a  bullet  whistled  afler  him  ;  at  the  close  of 
the  hunt  seven  were  found  slain,  and  so  large  were 
they  that  this  gentleman,  though  of  uncommon 
strength,  could  not  liiV  one  entirely  from  the  ground. 

The  wolf  of  America  is  at  times  remarkable  for 
cowardice,  though  bold  enough  when  pressed  by 
hunger,  or  with  other  wolves.  Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor, 
of  Philadelphia,  states  that  this  animal,  when 
trapped,  is  silent,  subdued,  and  unresisting.  He 
was  present  when  a  fine  young  wolf,  about  fifteen 
months  old,  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  suddenly 
attacked  with  a  club.  The  animal  offered  no 
resistance,  but,  crouching  down  in  the  supplicating 
manner  of  a  dog,  suffered  himself  to  be  knocked  on 
the  head.  An  old  hunter  told  Mr.  Taylor  that  he 
had  frequently  taken  a  wolf  out  of  the  trap,  and 
compelled  it  by  a  few  blows  to  lie  down  by  his  side, 
while  he  reset  his  trap. 

The  Esquimaux  wolf-trap  is  made  of  strong  slabs 
of  ice,  long  and  so  narrow  that  a  fox  can  with 
difficulty  turn  himself  is  it,  and  a  wolf  must  actu- 
ally remain  in  the  position  in  which  he  is  taken. 
The  door  is  a  heavy  portcullis  of  ice,  sliding  in  two 
well-secured  grooves  of  the  same  substance,  and  is 
kept  up  by  a  line  which,  passing  over  the  top  of 
the  trap,  is  carried  through  a  hole  at  the  furthest 
extremity.  To  the  end  of  the  line  is  fastened  a 
gmall  hoop  of  whalebone,  and  to  this  any  kind  of 
flesh  bait  is  attached.  From  the  slab  which  termi- 
nates the  trap,  a  projection  of  ice,  or  a  peg  of  bone 
or  wood,  points  inwards  near  the  bottom,  and  under 
this  the  hoop  is  slightly  hooked ;  the  slightest  pull 
at  the  bait  liberates  it,  the  door  falls  in  an  instant, 
and  the  wolf  is  speared  where  he  lies. 

Sir  John  Richardson  states  that,  when  near  the 
Copper  Mines  River  in  North  America,  he  had 
more  than  once  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  single 
wolf  in  pursuit  of  a  reindeer,  and  especially  on 
Point  Lake,  when  covered  with  ice,  when  a'  fine 
buck  reindeer  was  overtaken  by  a  large  white  wolf, 
and  disabled  by  a  bite  in  the  flank.  An  Indian, 
who  was  concealed,  ran  in  and  cut  the  deer's  throat 
with  his  knife,  the  wolf  at  once  relinquishing  his 
prey  and  sneaking  oflf.  In  the  chase  the  poor  deer 
urged  its  flight  by  great  bounds,  which  for  a  time 
exceeded  the  speed  of  the  wolf;  but  it  stopped  so 
frequently  to  gaze  on  its  relentless  enemy,  that  the 
latter,  toiling  on  at  a  long  ^lop,  (so  admirably 
described  bv  Byron,^  with  his  tongue  lolling  out 
of  his  mouth,  gradaally  came  up.  Afler  each  hasty 
look,  the  deer  redoubled  its  eflforts  to  escape,  but, 
either  exhausted  by  fatigue  or  enervated  by  fear,  it 
became,  just  before  it  was  overUken,  scarcely  able 
to  keep  its  feet. 

Captain  Lyon  gives  some  interesting  illustrations 
6f  the  habits  of  the  wolves  of  Melville  Peninsula, 
which  were  sadly  destructive  to  his  dogs.  "  A  fine 
dog  was  lost  in  the  aflernoon.  It  had  strayed  to  the 
hummocks  ahead,  without  its  master,  and  Mr.  El- 
der, who  was  near  the  spot,  saw  five  wolves  ruahl 


at,  attack,  and  devour  it,  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time ;  before  he  could  reach  the  place,  the 
carcass  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  he  found  only  the 
lower  part  of  one  leg.  The  boldness  of  the  wolves 
was  altogether  astonishing,  as  they  were  almoet 
constantly  seen  among  the  hummocks,  or  lying 
qiiietly  at  no  great  distance  in  wait  for  the  dogs. 
From  all  we  observed,  I  have  no  reason  to  suppoee 
that  they  would  attack  a  single  unarmed  man,  both 
English  and  Esquimaux  frequently  passing  them 
without  sticks  in  their  hands.  The  animal,  how- 
ever, exhibited  no  symptoms  of  fear,  but  rather  a 
kind  of  tacit  agreement  not  to  be  the  beginners  of  a 
quarrel,  even  though  they  mi(rht  have  been  oertaio 
of  proving  victorious."*  Another  time,  when 
premed  by  hunger,  the  wolves  broke  into  a  snow- 
hut,  in  which  were  a  couple  of  newly-purchased 
Esquimaux  dogs,  and  carried  the  poor  animals  oflT, 
but  not  without  some  difficulty,  for  even  the  ceiling 
of  the  hut  was  next  morning  found  sprinkled  with 
blood  and  hair.  When  the  alarm  was  given  and 
the  wolves  were  fired  at,  one  of  them  was  observed 
carrying  a  dead  dog  in  his  mouth,  clear  of  the 
ground  and  going  with  ease  at  a  canter,  notwith- 
standing the  animal  was  of  his  own  weight.  It  was 
curious  to  observe  the  fear  these  dogs  seemed  at 
times  to  entertain  of  wolves. 

During  Sir  John  Richardson's  residence  at  Com- 
berland  House,  in  1820,  a  wolf,  which  had  been 
prowling'  round  the  fort,  was  wounded  by  a  musket- 
oall,  and  driven  oflf,  but  returned  after  dark,  whilst 
the  blood  was  still  flowing  from  its  wound,  and 
carried  ofl^  a  dog  from  amongst  fifty  others,  whk;h 
had  not  the  courage  to  unite  in  an  attack  on  their 
enemy.  The  same  writer  says  that  he  has  fre- 
quently observed  an  Indian  dog,  after  being  worsted 
in  combat  with  a  black  wolf,  retreat  into  a  comer 
and  how]  at  intervals  for  an  hour  together  ;  these 
Indian  dogs  also  howl  piteously  when  apprehensive 
of  punishment,  and  throw  themselves  into  attitudes 
strongly  resembling  those  of  a  wolf  when  caught 
in  a  trap. 

Foxes  are  frequently  taken  in  the  pitfalls  set  for 
wolves,  and  seem  to  possess  more  cunning.  An 
old  incident  is  related  by  Mr.  Lloyd  : — A  fox  was 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  pitfall,  apparently  helpless, 
when  a  very  stout  peasant,  having  placed  a  ladder, 
began  to  descend  with  cautions  and  creaking  steps 
to  destroy  the  vermin.  Reynard,  however,  Songnt 
he  might  benefit  by  the  ladder  as  well  as  his  cor- 
pulent visitor,  and  just  as  the  latter  reached  the 
ground,  jumped  first  on  his  stem,  then  on  his 
shoulder,  skipped  out  of  the  pit,  and  was  oflf  in  a 
moment,  leaving  the  man  staring  and  swearing  at 
bis  impudent  escape. 

Captain  Lyon  mentions  an  instance  of  the  sagacity 
of  the  fox  ;  he  had  caught  and  tamed  one  of  these 
animals,  which  he  kept  on  deck  in  a  small  hutch 
with  a  scope  of  chain.  Finding  himself  repeatedly 
drawn  out  of  his  hutch  by  this,  the  sagacious  litds 
fellow,  whenever  he  retreated  within  his  castle, 
took  the  chain  in  his  month,  and  drew  it  so  eom- 
pletely  in  after  him  that  no  one,  who  valued  his 
fingers,  would  endeavor  to  take  hold  of  the  end 
attached  to  the  staple. 

Mr.  Lloyd  mentions  a  curious  contest  that  took 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  Uddeholro.  A  peasant  had 
just  got  into  bed  when  his  ears  were  assailed  by  a 
tremendous  uproar  in  his  cattle>shed.  On  hearing 
this  noise  he  jumped  up,  and  though  almost  in  a 
state  of  nudity,  rushed  into  the  building  to  see  what 
was  the  matter ;  here  he  found  an  immense  woU, 
*  Private  Jounud  of  CapUin  G.  F.  Lyon,  1824. 
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which  he  gallantly  seized  by  the  ears,  and  called 
out  most  lustily  for  assistance.  His  wife — the 
gallant  Trulla^-came  to  his  aid,  armed  with  a 
hatchet,  with  which  she  severely  wounded  the 
wolf's  head,  but  it  was  not  until  she  had  driven  the 
handle  of  the  hatchet  down  the  animars  throat,  that 
she  succeeded  in  dispatching  him ;  during  the  con- 
flict the  man^s  hands  and  wrists  were  bitten  through 
and  through,  and,  when  seen  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  the 
wounds  were  not  healed. 

Like  dogs,  wolves  are  capable  of  strong  attach- 
ment ;  but  such  instances  are  comparatively  rare ; 
the  most  striking,  perhaps,  was  that  recorded  by 
M.  Frederick  Cuvier,  as  having  come  under  his 
notice  at  the  Menagerie  du  Roi  at  Paris.  The  wolf 
in  question  was  brought  up  as  a  young  dog,  became 
familiar  with  persons  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing, 
and  in  particular  followed  his  roaster  everywhere, 
evincing  chagrin  at  his  absence,  obeying  his  voice 
and  showing  a  degree  of  submission  scarcely  differ- 
ing in  any  respect  from  that  of  the  most  thoroughly 
domesticated  dog.  His  master,  being  obliged  to  be 
absent  for  a  time,  presented  his  pet  to  the  menagerie, 
where  he  was  confined  in  a  den.  Here  he  became 
disconsolate,  pined,  and  would  scarcely  take  food ; 
at  length  he  was  reconciled  to  his  new  situation, 
recovered  his  health,  became  attached  to  his  keep- 
ers, and  appeared  to  have  forgotten  **auld  lang 
syne,"  when,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  months, 
ms  old  master  returned.  At  the  first  sound  of  his 
voice — that  well-known,  much-loved  voice — the 
wolf,  which  had  not  perceived  him  in  a  crowd  of 
persons,  exhibited  the  most  lively  joy,  and,  being 
set  at  liberty,  lavished  upon  him  the  most  afi^ec- 
tionate  caresses,  just  as  the  most  attached  dog 
would  have  done.  With  some  difficulty  he  was 
enticed  to  his  den.  But  a  second  separation  was 
followed  by  similar  demonstrations  of  sorrow  to  the 
former,  which,  however,  again  yielded  to  time. 
Three  years  passed  away,  and  the  wolf  was  living 
happily  with  a  dog  which  had  been  placed  with 
him,  when  his  master  again  appeared,  and  again 
the  long-lost  but  well-remembered  voice  was  in- 
stantly replied  to  by  the  most  impatient  cries,  re- 
doubled as  soon  as  the  poor  fellow  was  at  liberty  ; 
rushing  to  his  master,  he  placed  his  fgre  feet  on  his 
shoulders,  licking  his  face  with  every  mark  of  the 
inost  lively  joy,  and  menacing  the  keepers  who 
ofifered  to  remove  him.  A  third  separation,  how- 
ever, took  place,  but  it  was  too  much  for  the  poor 
creature's  temper ;  he  became  gloomy,  refused  his 
food,  and  for  some  time  it  was  feared  he  would  die. 
Time,  however,  which  blunts  the  grief  of  wolves 
as  well  as  of  men,  brought  comfort  to  his  wounded 
heart,  and  his  health  gradually  returned ;  but, 
looking  upon  mankind  as  false  deceivers,  he  no 
longer  permitted  the  caresses  of  any  but  his  keepers, 
manifesting  to  all  strangers  the  savageness  and  mo- 
roseness  of  his  species. 

Another  instance  of  the  attachment  of  wolves  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Lloyd  in  his  work  on  the  Sports 
of  the  North,  from  which  we  have  frequently 
quoted.  Mr.  Greiflf,  who  had  studied  the  habits  of 
wild  animals,  for  which  his  position  as  ojuer  jag 
mdstare  afforded  peculiar  facilities,  says  :  *'  I  reared 
up  two  young  wolves  until  they  were  full-grown. 
They  were  male  and  female.  The  latter  became 
so  tame  that  she  played  with  me  and  licked  my 
hands,  and  I  had  her  often  with  roe  in  the  sledge  in 
winter.  Once  when  I  was  absent  she  got  loose 
from  the  chain,  and  was  away  three  days.  When 
I  returned  home  I  went  out  on  a  hill  and  called, 
*  Where  's  my  Tussat'  as  she  was  named,  when 


she  immediately  came  home,  and  fondled  with  me 
like  the  most  friendly  dog." 

Between  the  dog  and  the  wolf  there  is  a  natural 
enmity,  and  those  animals  seldom  encounter  each 
other  on  at  all  equal  terms  without  a  combat  taking 
place.  Should  the  wolf  prove  victorious,  he 
devours  his  adversary,  but  if  the  contrary  be  the 
case,  the  dog  leaves  untouched  the  carcass  of  his 
antagonist. 

The  wolf  feeds  on  the  rat,  hare,  fox,  badger, 
roebuck,  stag,  reindeer,  and  elk ;  likewise  upon 
blackcock  and  capercali.  He  is  possessed  of  great 
strength,  especially  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
jaws,  is  said  always  to  seize  his  prey  by  the  throat, 
and  when  it  happens  to  be  a  large  animal,  as  the 
elk,  he  is  often  dragged  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Afler  a  deep  fall  of  snow  the  wolf  is  unusually 
ferocious  ;  if  he  besmears  himself  with  the  blood  of 
a  victim,  or  is  so  wounded  that  blood  flows,  it  is 
positively  asserted  that  his  companions  will  in- 
stantly kill  and  devour  him. 

In  the  year  1799,  a  peasant  at  Frederickshall  in 
Norway  was  looking  out  of  his  cottage  window, 
when  he  espied  a  large  wolf  enter  his  premises  and 
seize  one  of  his  goats.  At  this  time  he  had  a  child 
of  eighteen  months  old  in  his  arms  ;  he  incautiously 
laid  her  down  in  a  small  porch  fronting  the  house, 
and,  catching  hold  of  a  stick,  the  nearest  weapon  at 
hand,  attacked  the  wolf,  which  was  in  the  act  of 
carrying  off  the  goat.  The  wolf  dropped  this,  and 
getting  sight  of  the  child,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  seized  it,  threw  it  across  his  shoulders,  and 
was  oflflike  lightning.  He  made  good  his  escape, 
and  not  a  vestige  was  ever  seen  of  the  child. 

Wolves  are  found  all  over  Scandinavia,  but  are 
most  common  in  the  Midland  and  Northern  Prov- 
inces of  Sweden.  Like  "  Elia,"  they  are  very 
partial  to  a  young  pig,  a  failing  taken  advantage 
of  by  sportsmen  thus ;  they  sew  up  in  a  sack  a 
small  porker,  leaving  only  his  snout  free,  and  place 
him  in  a  sledge,  to  the  back  of  which  is  fastened  by 
a  rope,  about  fifty  feet  long,  a  small  bundle  of  straw, 
covered  with  black  sheepskin ;  this,  when  the 
sledge  is  in  motion,  dangles  about  like  a  young 

During  a  very  severe  winter  a  party  started  m 
the  vicinity  of  Forsbacka,  well  provided  with  guns, 
&c.  On  reaching  a  likely  spot  they  pinched  the 
pig,  which  squealed  lustily,  and,  as  they  antici- 
pated, soon  drew  a  multitude  of  famished  wolves 
about  the  sledge.  When  these  had  approached 
within  range  the  party  opened  fire  on  them,  and 
shot  several ;  all  that  were  either  killed  or  wounded 
were  quickly  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  by  their 
companions,  but  the  blood  with  which  the  ravenous 
beasts  had  now  glutted  themselves  only  served  to 
make  them  more  savage  than  before,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  fire  kept  up  by  the  party,  they  advanced 
close  to  the  sledge,  apparently  determined  on 
making  an  instant  attack.  To  preserve  the  party, 
therefore,  the  pig  was  thrown  to  the  wolves,  which 
had  fur  a  moment  the  effect  of  diverting  their 
attention.  Whilst  this  was  going  forward,  the 
horse,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  near  approach  of 
the  wolves,  struggled  and  plunged  so  violently  that 
he  broke  the  shafts  to  pieces,  galloped  off,  and 
made  good  his  escape.  The  pig  was  devoured,  and 
the  wolves  again  threatened  to  attack  the  sports- 
men. The  captain  and  his  friends,  finding  matters 
had  become  serious,  turned  the  sledge  bottom  up 
and  took  shelter  beneath  it,  in  which  position  they 
remained  many  hours,  the  wolves  making  repeated 
attempts  to  get  at  them  by  tearing  the  sledge  with 
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their  teeth,  but  at  length  the  party  were  relieved 
by  friends  from  their  perilous  position. 

Lieutenant  Oldenburg  once  witnessed  a  curious 
occurrence.  He  was  standing  near  the  margin  of 
a  large  lake  which  at  that  time  was  frozen  over. 
At  some  little  distance  from  the  land  a  small 
aperture  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing water,  and  at  this  hole  a  pig  was  drinking. 
Whilst  looking  towards  the  horizon,  the  lieu- 
tenant saw  a  mere  speck  or  ball,  as  it  were, 
rapidly  nioving  along  the  ice ;  presently  this  took 
the  form  of  a  large  wolf,  which  was  making  for  the 
pii;  at  top  speed.  Lieutenant  Oldenburg  now 
seized  his  gun,  and  ran  to  the  assistance  of  the  pig  ; 
but  before  he  had  got  up  to  the  spot  the  wolf  had 
closed  with  the  porker,  which,  though  of  large 
size,  he  tumbled  over  and  over  in  a  trice.  His 
attention  was  so  much  occupied,  that  Lieutenant 
Oldenburg  was  able  to  approach  within  a  few  paces 
and  despatch  him  with  a  shot.  A  piece  as  large 
as  a  man's  foot  had  been  torn  out  of  the  pig's  hind 
quarters  ;  and  he  was  so  terribly  frightened  that  he 
followed  the  lieutenant  home  like  a  dog,  and  would 
not  quit  his  heels  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Lloyd  mentions  an  incident  that  befell  him, 
in  consequence  of  swine  mistaking  his  dogs  for 
wolves,  to  which  they  bear  the  most  instinctive 
antipathy.  One  day,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
accompanied  by  his  Irish  servant,  he  struck  into  the 
forest,  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlstadt,  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  capercali.  Towards  evening  they 
came  to  a  small  hamlet,  situated  in  the  recesses  of 
the  forest.  Here  an  old  sow  with  her  litter  were 
feeding  ;  and  immediately  on  seeing  the  two  val- 
ua^>le  pointers  which  accompanied  the  sportsman, 
she  made  a  determined  and  most  ferocious  dash  at 
them.  The  servant  had  a  light  spear  in  his  hand, 
similar  to  that  used  by  our  lancers.  This  Mr. 
Lloyd  seized,  and  directing  Paddy  to  throw  the 
dogs  over  a  fence,  received  the  charge  of  the  pig 
with  a  heavy  blow  across  the  snout  with  the  butt 
end  of  the  spear.  Nothing  daunted,  she  made  her 
next  attack  upon  him ;  and,  in  self-defence,  he  was 
obliged  so  give  her  a  home  thrust  with  the  blade  of 
the  spear.  These  attacks  she  repeated  three  sev- 
eral times,  always  getting  the  spear  up  to  the  hilt 
in  her  head  or  neck.  Then,  and  not  before,  did 
she  slowly  retreat,  bleeding  at  all  points.  The 
peasants,  supposing  Mr.  Lloyd  to  be  the  aggressor, 
assumed  a  very  hostile  aspect,  and  it  was  only 
by  showing  a  bold  bearing,  and  menacing  them 
with  his  gun,  that  he  escaped  in  safety. 

A  pour  soldier  was  one  day,  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter, crossinir  the  large  lake  called  Siorsyon,  and 
was  attacked  by  a  drove  of  wolves.  His  only 
weapon  was  a  sword,  with  which  he  defended  him- 
self so  gallantly,  that  he  killed  and  wounded  several 
wolves,  and  succeeded  in  driving  off  the  remainder. 
Afler  a  time,  he  was  again  attacked  by  the  same 
drove,  but  was  now  unable  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  perilous  situation  in  the  same  manner  as 
before,  for,  having  neglected  to  wipe  the  blood  from 
his  sword  aAer  the  former  encounter,  it  had  become 
firmly  frozen  to  the  scabbard.  The  ferocious  beasts, 
therefore,  quickly  closed  with  him,  killed  and  de- 
voured him.  If  we  remember  aright.  Captain 
Kincaid,  the  present  gallant  Exon  of  the  Yeoman 
Guard,  nearly  lost  his  life  at  Waterloo,  from  a 
somewhat  similar  cause.  He  had  been  skirmishing 
all  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  with  the  Rifles,  when 
a  sudden  charge  of  French  cavalry  placed  him  in 
great  danger.    He  essayed  to  draw  bis  sabre,  tugged 


and  tugged,  but  the  trusty  steel  had  become  firmly 
rusted  to  the  scabbard ;  and  we  believe  that  he  owd 
his  life  to  an  accidental  diversion  of  the  attention 
of  the  attacking  troopers. 

Closely  resembling  in  many  respects  the  wolf, 
the  Jackal  is  widely  spread  over  India,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  These  animals  hunt  in  packs,  and  there 
are  few  sounds  more  startling  to  the  unaccustomed 
ear,  than  a  chorus  of  their  cries.  *'  We  hardly 
know,'*  says  Captain  Becchy,  '*  a  sound  which 
partakes  less  of  harmony  than  that  which  is  at  pres- 
ent in  question  ;  and  indeed  the  sudden  burst  of  the 
answering  long  protracted  scream,  succeeding  im- 
mediately to  the  opening  note,  is  scarcely  less 
impressive  than  the  roll  of  the  thunder-clap  inune- 
diately  ai\er  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  effect  of 
this  music  is  very  much  increa^  when  the  first 
note  is  heard  in  the  distance,  a  circumstance  which 
oflen  occurs,  and  the  answering  yell  bursts  oat 
from  several  points  at  once,  within  a  few  yards  or 
feet  of  the  place  where  the  auditors  are  sleeping-." 
Poultry  and  the  smaller  animals,  together  with 
dead  bodies,  are  the  ordinary  food  of  jackals,  but, 
when  rendered  bold  by  hunger,  they  will  occasion- 
ally attack  the  larger  quadrupeds  and  even  man. 

A  bold,  undaunted  presence  and  defiant  aspect, 
generally  proves  the  best  protection  when  an  un- 
armed man  is  threatened  by  these  or  other  animals, 
but  artifice  is  sometimes  necessary.  A  ludicrous 
instance  is  related  by  an  old  quartermaster,  (whom 
we  knew  some  years  ago,)  in  a  small  volume  of 
memoirs.  At  Christmas,  1826,  he  was  sent  up  the 
country  to  a  mission,  about  thirty-two  miles  from 
San  Francisco.  He  and  the  others  erected  a  tent ; 
aAer  which  Ihey  all  lay  down  on  the  grouud.  **I 
slept  like  a  top,**  says  he,  **  till  four  the  next 
morning,  at  which  time  I  was  awakened  by  the  man 
whose  duty  it  was  to  officiate  as  cook  for  the  day, 
who  told  me  if  I  would  go  up  the  village  and  get 
a  light,  he  would  have  a  good  breakfast  ready  for  the 
lads  by  the  time  they  awoke.  I  must  describe  my 
dress,  for  that  very  dress  saved  niy  life.  Over  the 
rest  of  my  clothing,  as  a  seaman,  I  had  a  huge  frock 
made  from  the  skin  of  a  reindeer.  It  was  long 
enough,  when  let  down,  to  cover  my  feet  well,  and 
turned  up  at  foot,  buttoning  all  round  the  skirt. 
At  the  top  was  a  hood,  made  from  the  skin  takes 
ofi^  the  head  of  a  bear,  ears  and  all.  In  front  was  a 
square  lappel,  which,  in  the  day,  hung  loosely  over 
the  breast,  but  at  night  buttoned  just  behind  the 
ears,  leaving  only  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes  free 
for  respiration,  so  that  one,  with  such  a  dress,  might 
lie  down  anywhere  and  sleep,  warm  and  comforta- 
ble.    Mr.  S had  given  eight  dollars  for  it  in 

Kamtschatka,  and,  on  our  return  to  more  genial 
climes,  forgot  the  future,  and  gave  it  to  me.  Fan- 
cy, then,  my  figure,  thus  accoutred,  issuing  from 
under  the  canvas  tent,  with  a  lantern  in  roy  hand. 
I  had  not  advanced  twenty  yards,  when  first  only  two 
or  three,  and  then  an  immense  number  of  jackals 
surrounded  me.  I  was  at  first  disposed  to  think  but 
lightly  of  them  ;  but  seeing  their  numbers  increase 
so  rapidly,  I  grew  alarmed,  and  probably  gave  way 
to  fear  sooner  than  I  ought.  A  few  shots  from 
the  tent  would  probably  have  sent  them  away  with 
speed,  but  no  one  saw  me.  Every  moment  tbey 
drew  closer  and  closer  in  a  complete  round,  and 
seemed  to  look  at  me  with  determined  hunger. 
For  some  moments  I  remained  in  a  most  dreadful 
state  of  alarm.  It  just  then  occurred  to  me  that  I 
once  heard  of  a  boy  who  had  driven  back  a  bull  out 
of  a  field  by  walking  backwards  on  his  hands  and 
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feet.  Fortunate  thoaght !  I  caught  at  the  idea ; 
in  a  moment  1  was  on  all  fours,  with  my  head  as 
Dear  the  earth  as  I  could  keep  it,  and  commenced 
cutting  all  the  capers  of  which  I  was  capable. 
The  jackals,  who  no  doubt  had  never  seen  so 
strange  an  animal,  first  stopped,  then  retreated,  and, 
as  I  drew  near  the  tent,  fiew  in  all  directions. 
The  men  awoke  just  in  time  to  see  my  danger,  and 
have  a  hearty  laugh  at  me  and  the  jackals.'' 

Our  old  friend  was  more  fortunate  than  a  certain 
youth  who  attempted  to  rob  an  orchard  by  deluding 
a  fierce  bulldog  with  this  approach  d  posteriori y  but 
who,  to  his  sorrow,  found  the  dog  too  knowing,  for 
he  carried  to  his  dying  day  the  marks  of  the 
guardian's  teeth  in  that  spot  where  honor  has  its 
seat. 

This  same  quartermaster  told  us  a  quaint  story  of 
a  fright  another  of  the  crew  received  from  these 
jackals. 

Whilst  at  San  Francisco  the  ship's  crew  were 
laying  in  a  store  of  provisions  ;  a  large  tent  was 
erected  on  shore  for  salting  the  meat ;  the  cooper 
lived  in  it,  and  hung  up  his  hammock  at  one  end. 
The  beef  which  bad  been  killed  during  the  day  was 
also  hung  up  all  around,  in  readiness  for  salting. 
One  night  a  large  pack  of  jackals  came  down  from 
the  woods,  and,  being  attracted  by  the  smell  of  the 
meat,  soon  cot  into  the  tent,  and,  pulling  at  one  of 
the  sides  of  beef,  brought  it  down  with  a  crash, 
which  woke  the  old  cooper,  who  was  a  remarkably 
stout,  and  rather  nervous  man.  Finding  himself 
thus  surrounded  in  the  dead  of  the  night  by  wild 
beasts,  whose  forms  and  size,  dimly  seen,  were 
magnified  by  his  fears,  he  fired  ofi^  his  musket,  and 
clasping  his  arms,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  round  a ' 


quarter  of  beef  which  hung  close  to  his  hammock, 
was  found  perfectly  senseless  by  an  officer  who  came 
to  see  the  cause  of  the  alarm.  Some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  getting  him  to  relinquish  his  hold  of 
the  beef— which  he  stuck  to  like  a  Briton — and  it 
was  several  days  before  his  nerves  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  the  fright. 

The  wolf  and  Jackal  tribes  are  by  no  means 
without  their  use  m  the  economy  of  nature,  though 
from  their  predatory  habits  they  are  justly  regarded 
as  pests  in  the  countries  they  infest ;  that  they 
will  disturb  the  dead  and  rifie  the  graves  is  true,  but 
they  also  clear  away  oflfal,  and,  with  vultures,  are 
the  scavengers  of  hot  countries ;  they  follow  on  the 
track  of  herds,  and  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  weak, 
the  wounded,  and  the  dying ;  they  are  the  most 
useful,  though  most  disgusting,  of  camp  followers, 
and,  after  a  battle,  when  thousands  of  corpses  of 
men  and  horses  are  collected  within  a  limited 
space,  they  are  of  essential  service — 

I  stood  in  a  swampy  field  of  battle, 

With  bones  and  skulls  I  made  a  rattle 

To  friffhten  the  wolf  and  carrion  crow 

And  the  homeless  dog — but  they  would  not  go ; 

So  off  I  flew — for  how  could  I  hear 

To  see  them  gorge  their  dainty  fare  ? 

COLSaiDOB. 

Revolting  and  heart-sickening  though  such  scenes 
may  be,  the  evil  is  less  than  would  result  from  the 
undisturbed  decay  of  the  dead ;  were  that  to  take 
place,  the  air  would  banc  heavy  with  pestilence, 
and  the  winds  of  heaven,  laden  with  noisome  exha- 
lations, would  carry  death  and  desolation  far  and 
near,  rendering  still  more  terrible  the  horrors  and 
calamities  of  war. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


Mr.  Dale  had  been  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  conversing  with  Mrs.  Avenel,  and  had  seem- 
ingly made  little  progress  in  the  object  of  his  diplo- 
matic mission,  for  now,  slowly  drawing  on  his 
gloves,  he  said — 

•*  I  grieve  to  think,  Mrs.  Avenel,  that  you  should 
have  so  hardened  your  heart — yes — you  must  par- 
don me — it  is  ray  vocation  to  speak  stern  truths. 
You  cannot  say  that  I  have  not  kept  faith  with  you, 
but  I  must  now  invite  you  to  remember  that  I 
specially  reserved  to  myself  the  right  of  exercising 
a  discretion  to  act  as  1  judged  best,  for  the  child's 
interest,  on  any  future  occasion  ;  and  it  was  upon 
this  understanding  that  you  gave  me  the  promise, 
which  you  would  now  evade,  of  providing  for  him 
when  he  came  into  manhood." 

**  I  say  I  will  provide  for  him.  I  say  that  you 
may  'prentice  him  in  any  distant  town,  and  by-and- 
by  we  will  stock  a  shop  for  him.  What  would  you 
have  more,  sir,  from  folks  like  us,  who  have  kept 
shop  ourselves  I  It  aint  reasonable  what  you  ask, 
sir." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  parson,  **  what  I 
ask  of  you  at  present  is  but  to  see  him — to  receive 
him  kindly — to  listen  to  his  conversation — to  judge 
for  yourselves.  We  can  have  but  a  common  object 
— that  your  grandson  should  succeed  in  life,  and 
do  you  credit.  Now,  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
we  can  efifect  this  by  making  him  a  small  shop- 
keeper." 


**  And  has  Jane  Fairfield,  who  married  a  common 
carpenter,  brought  him  up  to  despise  small  shop- 
keepers?" exclaimed  Mrs.  Avenel,  angrily. 

**  Heaven  forbid  !  Some  of  the  first  men  in 
England  have  been  the  sons  of  small  shopkeepers. 
But  is  it  a  crime  in  them,  or  their  parents,  if  their 
talents  have  lifted  them  into  such  rank  or  renown 
as  the  haughtiest  duke  might  envy?  England 
were  not  England  if  a  man  must  rest  where  his 
father  began." 

'*  Good  !"  said,  or  rather  grunted,  an  approving 
voice,  but  neither  Mrs.  Avenel  nor  the  parson 
heard  it. 

**  All  very  fine,"  said  Mrs.  Avenel,  bluntly. 
*'  But  to  send  a  boy  like  that  to  the  university — 
where 's  the  money  to  come  from?" 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  Avenel,"  said  the  parson,  coax- 
ingly,  **  the  cost  need  not  be  great  at  a  small  col- 
lege at  Cambridge ;  and  if  you  will  pay  half  the 
expense,  I  will  pay  the  other  half.  1  have  no 
children  of  my  own,  and  can  afibrd  it." 

**  That's  very  handsome  in  you,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Avenel,  somewhat  touched,  yet  still  not  graciously. 
**  But  the  money  is  not  the  only  point." 

"  Once  at  Cambridge,"  continued  Mr.  Dale, 
speaking  rapidly,  **at  Cambridge,  where  the 
studies  are  mathematical — that  is,  of  a  nature  for 
which  he  has  shown  so  great  an  aptitude — and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  distinguish  himself;  if  he 
does,  he  will  obtain,  on  leaving,  what  is  called  a 
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fellowship— that  is,  a  collegiate  dignity  accompanied 
by  an  income  on  which  he  could  maintain  himself 
until  he  made  his  way  in  life.  Come,  Mrs.  Avenel, 
you  are  well  off;  you  have  no  relations  nearer  to 
you  in  want  of  your  aid.  Your  son,  I  hear,  has 
been  very  fortunate.*' 

**  Sir,'*  said  Mrs.  Avenel,  interrupting  the  par- 
son, '*  it  is  not  because  my  son  Richard  is  an  hon- 
or to  us,  and  is  a  good  son,  and  has  made  his  fortin, 
that  we  are  to  rob  him  of  what  we  have  to  leave, 
and  give  it  to  a  boy  whom  we  know  nothing  about, 
and  who,  in  spite  of  what  you  say,  can't  brin^  upon 
tis  any  credit  at  all." 

"Why?    I  don't  see  that." 

"Why!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Avenel,  fiercely — 
"  why !  )»ou  know  why.  No,  I  don't  want  him  to 
rise  in  life ;  I  don't  want  folks  to  be  speirin^  and 
asking  about  him.  I  think  it 's  a  very  wicked 
thing  to  have  put  fine  notions  in  his  head,  and  I  am 
sure  my  daughter  Fairfield  could  not  have  done  it 
herself.  And  now,  to  ask  me  to  rob  Richard,  and 
bring  out  a  great  boy — who 's  been  a  gardener,  or 
ploughman,  or  such  like — to  disgrace  a  gentleman 
who  keeps  his  carriage,  as  my  son  Richard  does — 
I  would  have  you  to  Tcnow,  sir,  no !  I  won't  do  it, 
and  there 's  an  end  of  the  matter." 

During  the  last  two  or  three  minutes,  and  just 
before  that  approving  **  good"  had  responded  to  the 
parson's  popular  sentiment,  a  door  communicating 
with  an  inner  room  had  been  gently  opened,  and 
stood  ajar ;  but  this  incident  neither  party  had  even 
noticed.  But  now  the  door  was  thrown  boldly 
open,  and  the  traveller  whom  the  parson  had  met 
at  the  inn  walked  up  to  Mr.  Dale,  and  said,  **  No ! 
that's  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  You  say  the 
boy  *s  a  'cute,  clever  lad!" 

"  Richard,  have  you  been  listening  t"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Avenel. 

'*  Well,  I  guess,  yes — the  last  few  minutes." 

"  And  what  have  you  heard?" 

"  Why,  that  this  reverend  gentleman  thinks  so 
highly  of  my  sister  Fairfield's  boy  that  he  ofi^ers  to 
pay  half  of  his  keep  at  college.  Sir,  I  'm  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  and  there's  my  hand,  if 
you'll  take  it." 

The  parson  jumped  up,  overjoyed,  and,  with  a 
triumphant  glance  towards  Mrs.  Avenel,  shook 
hands  heartily  with  Mr.  Richard. 

**  Now,"  said  the  latter,  **  just  put  on  your  hat, 
sir,  and  take  a  stroll  with  me,  and  we  '11  discuss 
the  thing  business-like.  Women  don't  understand 
business;  never  talk  to  women  on  business." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Richard  drew  out  a 
cigar-case,  selected  a  cigar,  which  he  applied  to 
the  candle,  and  walked  into  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Avenel  caught  hold  of  the  parson.  "  Sir, 
you  '11  be  on  your  guard  with  Richard.  Remember 
your  promise." 

"  He  does  not  know  all,  then?" 

**  He  ?  No !  And  you  see  he  did  not  overhear 
more  than  what  he  says.  I  'm  sure  you  're  a  gen- 
tleman, and  won't  go  agin  your  word." 

"  My  word  was  conditional ;  but  I  will  promise 
you  never  to  break  the  silence  without  more  reason 
than  I  think  there  is  here  for  it.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Richard  Avenel  seems  to  save  all  necessity  for  that." 

"Are  you  coming,  sir?"  cried  Richard,  as  he 
opened  the  street  door. 
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The  parson  joined  Mr.  Richard  Avenel  on  the 
road.  It  was  a  fine  night,  and  the  moon  clear  and 
shining. 


"  So,  then,"  said  Mr.  Richard,  thoughtfuDy, 
"  poor  Jane,  who  was  always  the  drudge  of  the 
family,  has  contrived  to  bring  up  her  son  well ;  and 
the  boy  is  really  what  you  say,  eh  ?— could  make  a 
figure  at  college?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  the  parson,  hooking  him- 
self on  to  the  arm  which  Mr.  Avenel  profl^ered. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said  Richard.  "  Has 
he  any  manner  ?    Is  he  genteel  ?  or  a  mere  ooontrj 

"  Indeed,  he  speaks  with  so  much  propriety,  and 
has  so  much  modest  dignity,  I  might  say,  about 
him,  that  there  's  many  a  rich  gentleman  who 
would  be  proud  of  such  a  son." 

"  It  is  odd,"  observed  Richard,  "  what  difi*erence 
there  is  in  families.  There  's  Jane  now — who 
can't  read  nor  write,  and  was  just  fit  to  be  a  work- 
man's wife — had  not  a  thought  above  her  station  ; 
and  when  I  think  of  my  poor  sister  Nora — ^yoa 
would  not  believe  it,  sir,  but  she  was  the  most  ele- 
gant creature  in  the  world — yes,  even  as  a  child, 
(she  was  but  a  child  when  I  went  ofifto  America.) 
And  oflen,  as  I  was  getting  on  in  life,  often  I  used 
to  say  to  myself,  *  My  little  Nora  shall  be  a  lad/ 
after  all.*    roor  thing — but  she  died  young." 

Richard's  voice  grew  husky. 

The  parson  kindly  pressed  the  arm  on  which  he 
leaned,  and  said,  after  a  pause — 

"  Nothing  refines  us  like  education,  sir.  I  be- 
lieve your  sister  Nora  had  received  much  instrac- 
tion,  and  had  the  talents  to  profit  by  it ;  it  is  the 
same  with  your  nephew." 

"  I  '11  see  him,"  said  Richard,  stamping  his  foot 
firmly  on  the  ground,  "  and  if  I  like  him,  I  '11  be 
as  good  as  a  father  to  him.  Look  yoa,  Mr.— 
what 's  your  name,  sir?" 

"  Dale." 

"  Mr.  Dale,  look  you,  I  *m  a  single  man.  Per^ 
haps  1  may  marry  some  dav;  perhaps  I  shan't. 
I  'm  not  going  to  throw  myself  away.  If  I  can  get 
a  lady  oi  quality,  why — but  that 's  neither  here  nor 
there ;  meanwhile,  I  should  be  glad  of  a  nepheff 
whom  1  need  not  be  ashamed  of.  You  see,  sir, 
I  'm  a  new  man,  the  builder  of  my  own  fortunes  ; 
and,  though  1  have  picked  up  a  little  education — ^I 
don't  well  know  how — as  I  scrambled  on,  still,  now 
I  come  back  to  the  old  country,  I  'm  well  aware  that 
I  am  not  exactly  a  match  for  tKose  d — d  arie- 
tocrats  ;  don't  show  so  well  in  a  drawing-room  as 
I  could  wish.  I  could  be  a  Parliament  man  if  I 
liked,  but  I  might  make  a  goose  of  myself;  so,  all 
things  considered,  if  I  can  ffet  a  sort  of  junior 
partner  to  do  the  polite  work,  and  show  ofiT  the 
goods,  I  think  the  house  of  Avenel  &  Ck>.  might 
become  a  pretty  considerable  honor  to  the  British- 
ers.   You  understand  me,  sir?" 

"Oh,  very  well,"  answered  Mr.  Dale  smiling, 
though  rather  gravely. 

"  Now,"  continued  the  New  Man,  "  I  'm  not 
ashamed  to  have  risen  in  life  by  my  own  merits ; 
and  I  don't  disguise  what  I  've  been.  And,  wheo 
I  'm  in  my  own  grand  house,  I  'm  fond  of  saying, 
*I  landed  at  New  York  with  £lQ  in  my  purse, 
and  here  I  am  !*  But  it  would  not  do  to  have  the 
old  folks  with  me.  People  take  you  with  all  your 
faults,  if  you  're  rich ;  but  they  won't  swallow 
your  family  into  the  bargain.  So  if  I  don't  have 
my  own  father  and  mother,  whom  I  love  dearly, 
and  should  like  to  see  sitting  at  table,  with  my  ser- 
vants behind  their  chairs,  I  could  still  leas  have 
sister  Jane.  I  recollect  her  very  well,  and  she 
can't  have  got  genteeler  as  she  's  grown  older. 
Therefore  I  beg  you  *11  not  set  her  on  ooming  after 
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ID0 ;  it  won't  do  hj  any  manner  of  means.  DonH 
aay  a  word  about  me  to  her.  But  send  the  boy 
down  here  to  his  grandfather,  and  1*11  see  him 
quietly,  you  understand." 

*'Yes,  but  it  will  be  hard  to  separate  her  from 
ike  boy." 

**  Stuff!  all  boys  are  separated  from  their 
parents  when  they  go  into  the  world.  So  that  *s 
settled !  Now,  just  tell  me.  I  know  the  old  folks 
always  snubbed  Jane— that  is,  mother  did.  My 
poor  dear  father  ne^er  snubbed  any  of  us.  Perhaps 
mother  has  not  behaved  altogether  well  to  Jane. 
But  we  must  not  blame  her  for  that ;  you  see  this 
is  how  it  happened.  There  were  a  good  many  of 
OS,  while  father  and  mother  kept  shop  in  the  High 
Street,  so  we  were  all  to  be  provided  fox  anyhow ; 
and  Jane,  being  very  useful  and  handy  at  work, 
^  a  place  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  had  no 
time  for  learning.  Afterwards  my  father  made  a 
lucky  hit,  in  getting  my  Lord  Lansmere's  custom 
after  an  election,  in  which  he  did  a  great  deal  for 
the  Blues,  (for  he  was  a  famous  electioneerer,  my 
poor  ftther.)  My  lady  stood  godmother  to  Nora ; 
and  then  most  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  died  off, 
and  father  retired  from  business;  and  when  he 
took  Jane  from  service,  she  was  so  common-like 
that  mother  could  not  help  contrasting  her  with 
Nora.  You  see  Jane  was  their  child  when  they 
were  poor  little  shop  people,  with  their  heads 
scarce  above  water ;  and  Nora  was  their  child  when 
they  were  well  off,  and  had  retired  from  trade,  and 
lived  genteel;  so  that  makes  a  great  difference. 
And  mother  did  not  quite  look  on  her  as  on  her 
own  child.  But  it  was  Jane's  own  fault;  for 
mother  would  have  made  it  up  with  her  if  she  had 
married  the  son  of  our  neighbor  the  great  linen* 
draper,  as  she  might  have  done ;  but  she  would 
take  Mark  Fairfield,  a  common  carpenter.  Parents 
like  best  those  of  their  children  who  succeed  best 
in  life.  Natural.  Why,  they  did  not  care  for  me 
till  I  came  back  the  man  I  aro.  But  to  return  to 
Jane ;  I  'm  afraid  they  've  neglected  her.  How  is 
she  off?" 

"  She  earns  her  livelihood,  and  is  poor,  but 
contented." 

"  Ah,  just  be  good  enough  to  give  her  this," 
(and  Richard  took  a  bank-note  of  JC50  from  his 
pocket-book.)  *'  You  can  say  the  old  folks  sent  it 
to  her ;  or  that  it  is  a  present  from  Dick,  without 
telling  her  he  had  come  back  from  America." 

"  My  dear  air,"  said  the  parson,  **  I  am  more 
and  more  thankful  to  have  made  your  acquaintance. 
This  is  a  very  liberal  gift  of  yours ;  but  your  best 
plan  will  be  to  send  it  Uirough  your  mother.  For, 
though  I  don't  want  to  betray  any  confidence  you 
place  in  me,  I  should  not  know  what  to  answer  if 
Mrs.  Fairfield  began  to  question  me  about  her 
brother.  I  never  had  but  one  secret  to  keep,  and 
I  hope  I  shall  never  have  another.  A  secret  is 
rery  likea  lie!" 

**  You  had  a  secret  theni"  said  Richard,  as  he 
took  back  the  bank-note.  He  had  learned,  perhaps, 
in  America,  to  be  a  very  inquisitive  man.  He 
added  point-blank,  *'  Pray  what  was  iti" 

"  Why,  what  it  would  not  be  if  I  told  you,' 
•aid  the  panon  with  a  forced  laugh — '*  a  secret!" 

'*  Well,  I  guess  we  're  in  a  land  of  liberty.  Do 
as  YOU  like.  Now,  I  daresay  you  think  me  a  very 
odd  fellow  to  come  out  of  my  shell  to  you  in  this 
offhand  way.  But  I  liked  the  look  of  you,  even 
when  we  were  at  the  inn  together.  And  just  now 
I  was  uncommonly  pleased  to  find  that,  though  you 
axe  a  parson,  you  don 't  want  to  keep  a  man's  nose 
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down  to  a  shop-board,  if  he  has  anvthing  in  him* 
You  're  not  one  of  the  aristocrats — " 

**  Indeed,"  said  the  parson  with  imprudent 
warmth,  *^  it  is  not  the  character  of  the  aristocracy 
of  this  country  to  keep  people  down.  They  make 
way  amongst  themselves  for  any  man,  whatever  his 
birth,  who  has  the  talent  and  energy  to  aspire  to 
their  level.  That 's  the  especial  boast  of  the  Brit" 
ish  constitution,  sir!" 

**  Oh,  you  think  so,  do  yout'*  said  Mr.  Richard, 
looking  sourly  at  the  parson.  **I  daresay  thosa 
are  the.  opinions  in  which  you  have  brought  up  tho 
lad.  Just  keep  him  yourself,  and  let  the  aristoo- 
racy  provide  for  him !" 

The  parson's  generous  and  patriotic  warmth 
evaporated  at  once,  at  this  sudden  inlet  of  cold  air 
into  the  conversation.  He  perceived  that  he  had 
made  a  terrible  blunder;  and,  as  it  was  not  his 
business  at  that  moment  to  vindicate  the  British 
constitution,  but  to  serve  Leonard  Fairfield,  ho 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy  with  tho 
most  poltroon  and  scandalous  abruptness.  Catch* 
ing  at  the  arm  which  Mr.  Avenel  had  withdraws 
from  him,  he  exclaimed  : — 

**  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  mistaken ;  I  have  never 
attempted  to  influence  your  nephew's  political 
opinions.  On  the  contrary,  if,  at  his  age,  lie  cao 
be  said  to  have  formed  any  opinion,  I  am  greatly 
afraid — that  is,  I  think  his  opinions  are  by  no 
means  sound — that  is,  constitutional.  I  mean,  I 
mean — "  And  the  poor  parson,  anxious  to  select 
a  word  that  would  not  offend  his  listener,  stopped 
short  in  lamentable  confusion  of  idea. 

Mr.  Avenel  enjoyed  his  distress  for  a  moment, 
with  a  saturnine  smile,  and  then  said — 

'*  Well,  I  calculate  he 's  a  radical.  Natural 
enough,  if  he  has  not  got  a  sixpence  to  lose-^all 
come  right  by-and-by.  1  'm  not  a  radical — at  least 
not  a  destructive — much  too  clever  a  man  for  that, 
I  hope.  But  I  wish  to  see  things  very  different 
from  what  they  are.  Don't  fancy  tliat  I  want  the 
common  people,  who  've  got  nothing,  to  pretend  to 
dictate  to  their  betters,  because  I  hate  to  see  a 
parcel  of  fellows,  who  are  called  lords  and  squires,, 
trying  to  rule  the  roast.  I  think,  sir,  that  it  is 
men  like  me  who  ought  to  be  at  the  top  of  the 
tree !  and  that 's  the  long  and  tlie  short  of  it 
What  do  you  say?" 

**  1  've  not  the  least  objection,"  said  the  crest- 
fallen parson  basely.  But,  to  do  him  justice^  I; 
must  add  that  he  did  not  the  least  know  what  be  ^ 
was  saying ! 

CHAPTER    XV. 

Uncokscious  of  the  change  in  his  fate  whish  tho  ^ 
diplomacy  of  the  parson  sought  to  effect,  Leonard  t 
Fairfield  was  enjoying  the  first  virgin  sweetness  of  ^ 
fame  :  for  the  principal  town  in  his  neighborhood 
had  followed  the  then  growing  fashion  of  the  age, . 
and  set  up  a  Mechanic's  Institute ;  and  soma 
worthy  persons  interested  in  the  formation  of. that 
provincial  Athensum  had  offered  a  prize  for  tho 
best  Essay  on  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge — a  very^ 
trite  subject,  on  which  persons  seem  to  think  they 
can  never  say  too  much,  and  on  which  there  is) 
nevertheless,  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  said.  This 
prize  Leonard  Fairfield  had  recently  won.  His 
Essay  had  been  publicly  complimented  by  a  full 
meeting  of  the  Institute ;  it  had  been  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Society,  and  had  been  rewarded  by 
a  silver  medal— delineativo  of  Apollo  crownings 
Merit,  (poor  Merit  had  not  a  rag  to  his  back ;  but* 
Merit,  left  only  to  the  caie  of  Apollo,  never  ia  too* 
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Ipodl  a  ctntomer  to  tbe  tailor !)  And  the  Coantj 
Gazette  had  declared  that  Britain  had  prodaoea 
another  prodigy  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Ricoabocca'a 
•elf-edueated  gardener. 

Attention  was  now  directed  to  Leonard's  mechan- 
ical contrivanoes.  The  squire,  erer  eagerly  hent 
on  improvements,  had  bronght  an  engineer  to 
inspect  the  lad's  system  of  irrigation,  and  the 
engineer  had  been  greatly  strnck  by  the  simple 
means  by  which  a  very  considerable  technical 
difficulty  had  been  overcome.  The  neighboring 
ikrmeTs  now  called  Leonard  '*  Mr,  Fairfield,"  and 
invited  him,  on  equal  terms,  to  their  houses.  Mr. 
Stim  had  met  him  on  the  high  road,  touched  his 
hat,  and  hoped  that  *'  he  bore  no  malice."  All 
this,  I  say,  was  the  first  sweetness  of  fame ;  and  if 
Leonard  Fairfield  comes  to  be  a  great  man,  he  will 
never  find  such  sweets  in  the  after  fruit.  It  was 
this  success  which  had  determined  the  parson  on 
the  step  which  he  had  just  taken,  and  which  he  had 
long  before  anxiously  meditated.  For,  during  the 
last  year  or  so,  he  had  renewed  his  old  intimacy 
with  the  widow  and  the  boy ;  and  he  had  noticed, 
with  ^reat  hope  and  great  fear,  the  rapid  growth 
of  an  intellect,  which  now  stood  out  from  the  lowly 
circumstances  that  surrounded  it  in  bold  and  unhar^ 
monizing  relief. 

It  was  the  evening  after  his  return  home  that  the 
parson  strolled  up  to  the  Casino.  He  put  Leonard 
Fairfield's  Prize  Essay  in  his  pocket.  For  he 
felt  that  he  could  not  let  the  young  man  go  forth 
into  tbe  world  without  a  preparatory  lecture,  and 
he  intended  to  scourge  poor  Merit  with  the  very 
laurel  wreath  which  it  had  received  from  Apollo. 
But  in  this  he  wanted  Riccabooca*S  assistance ;  or 
rather  he  feared  that,  if  he  did  not  get  the  philoso- 
pher on  his  side,  the  philosopher  might  undo  all 
the  work  of  the  parson. 

CHAPTER   XVI. 

A  8WEET  sound  came  through  the  orange  boughs, 
and  floated  to  the  ears  of  the  parson,  as  he  wound 
slowly  up  the  gentle  ascent— so  sweet,  so  silvery, 
he  paused  in  delight — unavirare,  wretched  man ! 
that  he  was  thereby  conniving  at  Papistical  errors. 
Soil  it  came,  and  sweet;  softer  and  sweeter — 
'*  Ave  Maria !"  Violante  was  chanting  the  even- 
ing hymn  to  the  Virgin  Mother.  The  parson  at 
last  distinguished  the  sense  of  the  words,  and  shook 
his  head  with  the  pious  shake  of  an  orthodox 
Protestant.  He  broke  from  the  spell  resolutely, 
and  walked  on  with  a  sturdy  step.  Graining  the 
terrace,  he  found  the  little  family  seated  under  an 
awning.  Mrs.  Riccabocca  knitting;  the  signer 
with  bis  arms  folded  on  his  breast ;  the  book  he 
had  been  reading  a  few  moments  before  bad  fiillen 
on  the  ground,  and  his  dark  eyes  were  soft  and 
dreamy.  Violante  bad  finished  her  hymn,  and 
aeated  herself  on  the  ground  between  the  two, 
pillowing  her  head  on  her  step-mother's  lap,  but 
with  her  hand  resting  on  her  fiither's  knee,  and  her 
gaze  fixed  fondly  on  his  face. 

<•  Good  evening,"  said  Mr.  Dale.  Violante  stole 
up  to  him,  and,  pulling  him  so  as  to  bring  his  ear 
nearer  to  her  lip,  whispered — "  Talk  to  papa,  do— 
-and  cheerfully ;  he  is  sad." 

She  escaped  from  him  as  she  said  this,  and 
appeared  to  busy  herself  with  watering  the  flowers 
arranged  on  stands  round  the  awning.  But  she 
kept  her  swimming,  lustrous  eyes  wiMfully  on  her 
lather. 
'   ^'  How  fiirea  it  with  you,  my  dear  fnend  t"  said 


the  parson  kindly,  as  he  rested  his  hand  on  the 
Italian's  shoulder.  *'You  must  not  let  him  gel 
out  of  spirits,  Mrs.  Riccabocca." 

**  I  am  very  ungrateful  to  her  if  I  ever  am  so," 
said  the  poor  Italian,  with  all  bis  natural  gallantry. 
Many  a  good  wife,  who  thinks  it  is  a  reproach  to 
her  if  her  husband  is  ever  *'  out  ef  spirits,"  might 
have  turned  peevishly  fVom  that  speech,  mora 
elegant  than  sincere,  and  so  have  made  bad  worse. 
But  Mrs.  Riccabocca  took  her  husband's  proflfered 
hand  aflfectionately  and  said  with  great  naivete — 

*'  You  see  I  am  so  stupid,  Mr.  Dale ;  I  never 
knew  1  was  so  stupid  till  I  married.  But  I  am 
very  glad  vou  are  come.  Tou  can  get  on  some 
learned  subject  together,  and  then  he  will  not  misa 
so  much  his — " 

**  His  what  V  asked  Riccabocca  inquisitively. 

'*His  country.  Do  yon  think  that  I  cannot 
sometimes  read  your  thoughts  1" 

'*  Very  often.  But  you  did  not  read  them  jnst 
then.  The  tongue  touches  where  the  tooth  acnes, 
but  the  best  dentist  cannot  guess  at  the  tooth  unless 
one  opea  one's  mouth. — Batia  !  Can  we  ofller  yoa 
some  wine  of  our  own  making,  Mr.  Dale! — it  is 
pure." 

*'*'  I  'd  rather  have  some  tea,"  quoth  the  parson 
hastily. 

Mrs.  Riccabocca,  too  pleased  to  be  in  her  natural 
element  of  domestic  use,  hurried  into  the  house  to 
prepare  our  national  beverage.  And  the  parson, 
sliding  into  her  chair,  said — 

*«  But  you  are  dejected,  then  1  Fie  !  If  there 's  a 
virtue  in  the  world  at  which  we  should  always  aim 
it  is  cheerfulness." 

^*  I  don't  dispute  it,"  said  Riccabocca,  with  a 
heavy  sigh.  **  But  though  it  is  said  by  some  Greek, 
who,  I  think,  is  quoted  by  your  favorite  Seneca, 
that  a  wise  man  carries  his  country  with  him  at 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  he  can't  carry  also  the  sun- 
shine  " 

"  I  tell  yon  what  it  is,"  said  the  parson  bluntly. 
'*  You  would  have  a  much  keener  sense  of  happi« 
ness  if  you  had  much  less  esteem  for  philosophy." 

'*Gm^/o/"  said  the  doctor,  rousing  himself. 
*'  Just  explain,  will  youV* 

'*  Does  not  the  search  after  wisdom  induce  de- 
sires not  satisfied  in  this  small  circle  to  which  your 
life  is  confined  ?  It  is  not  so  much  your  country 
for  which  you  yearn,  as  it  is  for  space  to  your 
intellect,  employment  for  your  thoughts,  career  for 
your  aspirations." 

**  You  have  guessed  at  the  tooth  which  aches,'* 
said  Riccabocca  with  admiration. 

*'  Easy  to  do  that,"  answered  the  parson.  *'  Onr 
wisdom  teeth  come  last,  and  gii^  us  the  most  pain. 
And  if  you  would  just  starve  the  mind  a  little,  and 
nourish  the  heart  more,  you  would  be  less  of  a 
philosopher,  and  more  of  a — "  The  parson  had 
the  word  **  Christian"  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue ;  he 
suppressed  a  word  that,  so  spoken,  would  have 
been  exceedingly  irritating,  and  substituted,  with 
inelegant  antithesis,  **  and  more  of  a  happy  man  !" 

**  I  do  all  I  can  with  my  heart,"  quoth  the  doctor. 

'*  Not  you  !  For  a  man  with  such  a  heart  as 
yours  should  never  feel  the  want  of  the  sunshine. 
My  friend,  we  live  in  an  age  of  over  mental  culti^ 
vation.  We  neglect  too  much  the  simple,  healthful, 
outer  life,  in  which  there  is  so  much  positive  joy. 
In  turning  to  the  world  within  us,  we  grow  blind 
to  this  beautiful  world  without ;  in  studying  our* 
selves  as  men,  we  almost  forget  to  look  up  to 
heaven,  and  warm  to  the  smile  of  Grod." 

The    philosopher   mechanically  shrugged   bii 
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fethoQlders,  as  he  always  did  when  another  man  i 
moralized — especially  if  the  moralizer  were  a 
priest ;  but  there  was  no  irony  in  his  smile,  as  he 
answered  thoughtfully — 

"  There  is  some  truth  in  what  yon  say.  I  own 
that  we  live  too  much  as  if  we  were  all  brain. 
Knowledge  has  its  penalties  and  pains,  as  well  as 
its  prises.*' 

*'  That  is  just  what  I  want  you  to  say  to  Leon* 
trd." 

'^How  have  yon  settled  the  object  of  your 
journey  ?'* 

'*  I  will  tell  you  as  we  walk  down  to  him  after 
tea.  At  present,  I  am  rather  too  much  occupied 
with  you." 

^*  Me  T  The  tree  is  formed — ^try  only  to  bend  the 
young  twig!" 

*'  Trees  are  trees,  and  twigs  twigs,"  said  the 
parson  dogmatically ;  **  but  man  is  alwavs  growing 
till  he  falls  into  the  ^rave.  I  think  I  have  heard 
you  say  that  you  once  had  a  narrow  escape  of  a 
prison?" 

**  Very  narrow." 

"  Just  suppose  that  you  were  now  in  that  prison, 
mnd  that  a  fairy  conjured  up  the  prospect  of  this 
quiet  home  in  a  safe  land  ;  that  you  saw  the  orange 
trees  in  flower,  felt  the  evening  breeze  on  your 
cheek ;  beheld  your  child  gay  or  sad,  as  you  smiled 
or  knit  your  brow  ;  that  within  this  phantom  home 
was  a  woman,  not,  indeed,  all  your  young  romance 
might  have  dreamed  of,  but  faithful  and  true,  every 
beat  of  her  heart  all  your  own — would  you  not  cry 
from  the  depth  of  the  dungeon,  *  0  (airy  !  such  a 
change  were  a  paradise!'  Ungrateful  man!  you 
want  interchange  for  your  mind,  and  your  heart 
should  suffice  for  all !" 

Riccabocca  was  touched  and  silent. 

'*  Come  hither,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Dale,  turn- 
ing round  to  Yiolante,  who  still  stood  among  the 
flowers,  out  of  hearing,  but  with  watchful  eyes. 
'*  Come  hither,"  he  said,  opening  his  arms. 

Violaute  bounded  forward,  and  nestled  to  the 
good  man's  heart. 

*'  Tell  me,  Yiolante,  when  yon  are  alone  in  the 
iefds  or  the  garden,  and  have  led  your  father  look- 
ing pleased  and  serene,  so  that  you  have  no  care  for 
him  at  your  heart — tell  me,  Yiolante,  though  you 
are  all  alone,  with  the  flowers  below  and  the  birds 
nnging  overhead,  do  you  feel  that  life  itself  is 
happiness  or  sorrow !" 

**  Happiness !"  answered  Yiolante,  half  shutting 
her  eyes,  and  in  a  measured  voice. 

''  Can  you  explain  what  kind  of  happiness  it 
is!" 

*'  Oh  no,  impossible !  and  it  is  never  the  same. 
Sometimes  it  is  so  still — so  still — and  sometimes 
so  joyous,  that  I  long  for  wings  to  fly  up  to  God, 
and  thank  him !" 

'*  O  friend,"  said  the  parson,  **  this  is  the  true 
sympathy  between  life  and  nature,  and  thus  we 
should  feel  ever,  did  we  take  more  care  to  preserve 
the  health  and  innocence  of  a  child.  We  are  told 
that  we  must  become  as  children  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  methinks  we  should  also  be- 
come as  children  to  know  what  delight  there  is  in 
oar  heritage  of  earth !" 

CHAPTER  xvn. 

The  maid-servant  (for  Jackeymo  was  in  the 
fields)  brought  the  table  under  the  awning,  and, 
with  the  English  luxury  of  tea,  there  were  other 
drinks  as  cheap  and  as  grateful  on  summer  evenings 
•brinks  which  Jackeymo  had  retained  and  taught 


from  the  customs  of  the  south —anebriate  liquors^ 
pressed  from  cooling  fruits,  sweetened  with  honey, 
and  deliciously  iced  ;  ice  should  cost  nothing  in  a 
country  in  which  one  is  frozen  up  half  the  year ! 
And  Jackeymo,  too,  had  added  to  our  gooa,  solid, 
heavy  English  bread,  preparations  of  wheat  much 
lighter,  and  more  propitious  to  digestion — with 
those  crisp  grissinSj  which  seem  to  enjoy  being 
eaten,  they  make  so  pleasant  a  noise  between  one*9 
teeth. 

The  parson  esteemed  it  a  little  treat  to  drink  tea 
with  the  Riccaboocas.  There  was  something  of 
elegance  and  grace  in  that  homely  meal,  at  the 
poor  exile^s  table,  which  pleased  the  eye  as  well 
as  taste.  And  the  very  utensils,  plain  Wedge- 
^ood  though  they  were,  had  a  classical  simplicity, 
which  made  Mrs.  Hazeldean^s  old  India  delf,  ana 
Mrs.  Dale*s  best  Worcester  china,  look  tawdry  and 
barbarous  in  comparison.  For  it  was  Flaxmaa 
who  gave  designs  to  Wedgewood,  and  the  most 
truly  refined  of  all  our  manufactures  in  porcelaia 
(if  we  do  not  look  to  the  mere  materii^l)  is  in  the 
reach  of  the  most  thriAy. 

The  little  banquet  was  at  first  rather  a  silent  one ; 
but  Riccabocca  threw  ofif  his  gloom,  and  became 
gay  and  animated.  Then  poor  Mrs.  Riccabocca 
smiled,  and  pressed  the  grissins;  and  Yiolante, 
forgetting  all  her  stateliness,  laughed  and  played 
tricks  on  the  parson,  stealing  raway  his  cup  of 
warm  tea  when  his  head  was  turned,  and  substitut- 
ing iced  cherry  juice.  Then  the  parson  got  up  and 
ran  after  Yiolante,  making  angry  faces,  and  Yio- 
lante dodged  beautifully,  till  the  parson,  fairly  tired 
out,  was  too  glad  to  cry  **  Peace,"  and  come  bade 
to  the  cherry  juice.  Thus  time  rolled  on,  till  they 
heard  afar  the  stroke  of  the  distant  church  clock, 
and  Mr.  Dale  started  up  and  cried,  <'  But  we  shall 
be  too  late  for  Leonard.  Come,  naughty  little  girl| 
get  your  father  bis  hat." 

"  And  umbrella!"  said  Riccabocca,  looking  up 
at  the  cloudless  moonlit  sky. 

*'  Umbrella  against  the  sUrs!"  asked  the  parson, 
laughing. 

**  The  stars  are  no  friends  of  mine,"  said  Riooa^ 
boeea,  **  and  one  never  knows  what  may  happen  !'* 

The  philosopher  and  the  parson  walked  on 
amicably. 

**You  have  done  me  good,"  said  Riccabocca, 
<*but  I  hope  I  am  not  always  so  unreasonably 
melancholic  as  you  seem  to  suspect.  The  eveningti 
will  sometimes  appear  long,  and  dull  too,  to  a  man 
whose  thoughts  on  the  past  are  almost  his  sole 
companions." 

"  Sole  companions! — ^your  child!" 

"  She  is  so  young." 

"Your  wife!" 

'*  She  is  so—,"  the  bland  Italian  appeared  to 
check  sonoe  disparaging  adjective,  and  mildly 
added,  **  so  good,  I  allow  ;  but  you  must  own  that 
we  cannot  have  much  in  common." 

"I  own  nothing  of  the  sort.  You  have  your 
house  and  your  interests,  your  happiness  and  your 
lives,  in  common.  We  men  are  so  exacting,  we 
expect  to  find  ideal  nymphs  and  goddesses  when 
we  condescend  to  marry  a  mortal ;  and  if  we  did, 
our  chickens  would  be  boiled  to  rags,  and  our  mut- 
ton come  up  as  cold  as  a  stone." 

•*  Per  Baeco,  you  are  an  oracle,"  said  Ricca- 
bocca, laughing.  *'  But  I  am  not  so  sceptical  ae 
you  are.  I  honor  the  fair  sex  too  much.  There 
are  a  great  many  women  who  realize  the  ideal  «f 
men  to  be  found  in — the  poets !" 
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**  There  's  my  dear  Mrs.  Dale,"  resumed  the 
imrson,  not  heeding  this  sarcastic  compliment  to 
the  sex,  but  sinking  his  voice  into  a  whisper,  and 
looking  round  cautiously — •*  there  's  my  dear  Mrs. 
Dale,  the  best  woman  in  the  world — an  angel  I 
would  say,  if  the  word  was  not  profane  ;  but — '* 

«*  What 's  the  but  ?**  asked  the  d(»ctor  demurely. 

*'  But  I  too  might  say  that  *  we  have  not  much 
in  common,'  if  I  were  only  to  compare  mind  to 
mind,  and,  when  my  poor  Carry  savs  something 
less  profound  than  Madame  de  Stael  might  have 
•aid,  smile  on  her  in  contempt  from  the  elevation 
of  logic  and  Latin.  Yet,  when  I  remember  all  the 
little  sorrows  and  joys  that  we  have  shared 
together,  and  feel  how  solitary  I  should  have  been 
without  her — oh,  then,  I  am  instantly  aware  that 
there  is  between  us  in  common  something  infinitely 
closer  and  better  than  if  the  same  course  of  study 
had  given  us  the  same  equality  of  ideas ;  and  I  was 
forced  to  brace  myself  for  a  combat  of  intellect,  as 
I  am  when  I  fall  in  with  a  tiresome  sage  like 
yourself.  1  dont  pretend  to  say  that  Mrs.  Ricca- 
Docca  is  a  Mrs.  Dale,"  added  the  parson,  with 
lofty  candor — **  there  is  but  one  Mrs.  Dale  in  the 
World  ;  but,  still,  you  have  drawn  a  prize  in  the 
wheel  matrimonial !  Think  of  Socrates,  and  yet 
be  was  content  even  with  his — Xantippe!" 

Dr.  Riccabocca  called  to  mind  Mrs.  Dale*s 
'*  little  tempers,"  and  inly  rejoiced  that  no  second 
Mrs.  Dale  had  existed  to  fall  to  his  own  lot.     His 

Klacid  Jemima  gained  by  the  contrast.  Neverthe- 
»s,  he  had  the  ill  grace  to  reply,  *'  Socrates  was 
a  man  beyond  all  imitation  ! — Yet  I  believe  that 
even  he  spent  very  few  of  his  evenings  at  home. 
But,  reocnons  H  nos  moutonSf  we  are  nearly  at  Mrs. 
Fairfield's  cottage,  and  you  have  not  yet  told  me 
what  you  have  settled  as  to  Leonard  !" 

The  parson  halted,  took  Riccabocca  by  the 
button,  and  informed  him,  in  very  few  words,  that 
Leonard  was  to  go  to  Lansmere  to  see  some 
relations  there,  who  had  the  fortune,  if  they  had 
the  will,  to  give  full  career  to  his  abilities. 
'  **  The  great  thing,  in  the  mean  while,"  said  the 
parson,  '*  would  be  to  enlighten  him  a  little  as  to 
what  he  calls — enlightenment." 

'*  Ah  !"  said  Riccabocca,  diverted,  and  rabbing 
bb  hands,  **  I  shall  listen  with  interest  to  what 
you  say  on  that  subject." 

**  And  must  aid  me ;  for  the  first  step  in  thb 
modern  march  of  enlightenment  is  to  leave  the  poor 

Itarson  behind ;  and  if  one  calls  out,  *  Hold !  and 
ook  at  the  sign-post,'  the  traveller  hurries  on  the 
faster,  saying  to  himself,  *  Pooh,  pooh ! — that  is 
6nly  the  cry  of  the  parson  I'  But  my  gentleman, 
when  he  doubts  me,  will  listen  to  you — you  're  a 
philosopher!" 

**  We  philosophers  are  of  some  use  now  and 
then,  even  to  parsons!" 

**  If  you  were  not  so  conceited  a  set  of  deluded 
poor  creatures  already,  I  would  say  *  Yes,' " 
replied  the  parson  generously ;  and,  taking  hold 
of  Riccabocca's  umbrella,  he  applied  the  brass 
bandle  thereof,  by  way  of  a  knocker,  to  the  cottage 
(door. 

CHAPTER    ZYIII. 

Cbrtaiklt  it  is  a  glorious  fever  that  desire  To 
Know!  And  there  are  few  sights  in  the  moral 
world  more  sublime  than  that  which  many  a  garret 
might  afiford,  if  Asmodeus  would  bare  the  roofs  to 
iaur  survey — viz.,  a  brave,  patient,  earnest  human 
being,  toiling  his  own  arduous  way,  athwart  the 


iron  walls  of  penary,  into  the  magnificent  lafinitey 
which  is  luminous  with  starry  souls. 

So  there  sits  Leonard  the  Self-taught  in  the  little 
cottage  alone ;  for,  though  scarcely  past  the  hour 
in  which  great  folks  dine,  it  is  the  hour  in  which 
small  folks  go  to  bed,  and  Mrs.  Fairfield  has 
retired  to  rest,  while  Leonard  has  settled  to  bis 
books. 

He  had  placed  his  table  under  the  lattice,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  looked  up  and  enjoyed  the 
stillness  of  the  moon.  Well  for  him  that,  in 
reparation  for  those  hours  stolen  from  night,  the 
hardy  physical  labor  commenced  with  dawn.  Stu-> 
dents  would  not  be  the  sad  dyspeptics  they  are,  if 
they  worked  as  many  hours  in  the  open  air  as  my 
scholar-peasant.  But  even  in  him  you  could  see 
that  the  mind  had  begun  a  little  to  affect  the  frame. 
They  who  task  the  intellect  must  pay  the  penalty 
with  the  body.  Ill,  believe  me,  would  this  work- 
day world  get  on  if  all  within  it  were  hard-reading, 
studious  animals,  playing  the  deuce  with  the 
ganglionic  apparatus. 

I^nard  started  as  he  heard  the  knock  at  the 
door;  the  parson's  well-known  voice  reassured 
him.    In  some  surprise  he  admitted  his  visitors. 

**  We  are  come  to  talk  to  you,  Leonard,"  said 
Mr.  Dale,  <*  but  I  fear  we  shall  disturb  Mrs.  Fair- 
field." 

**  Oh  no,  sir !  the  door  to  the  staircase  is  shut, 
and  she  sleeps  soundly." 

**  Why,  this  is  a  French  book^lo  you  read 
French,  Leonard?"  asked  Riccabocca. 

"  I  have  not  found  French  difficult,  sir.  Once 
over  the  grammar,  and  the  language  is  so  clear ; 
it  seems  the  very  language  for  reasoning." 

"  True.  Voltaire  said  justly,  *  Whatever  ia 
obscure  is  not  French,* "  observed  Riccabocca. 

*'  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  English,'*  mut- 
tered the  parson. 

"  But  what  is  this?— Latin  tool— Virgil  ?'* 

"  Yes,  sir.  But  I  find  I  make  little  way  there 
without  a  master.  I  fear  I  must  give  it  up,"  (and 
Leonard  sighed.) 

The  two  gentlemen  exchanged  looks  and  seated 
themselves.  The  young  peasant  remained  standing 
modestly,  and  in  his  air  and  mien  there  was  some- 
thing that  touched  the  heart  while  it  pleased  the 
eye.  He  was  no  longer  the  timid  boy  who  had 
shrunk  from  the  frown  of  Mr.  Stim,  nor  that  rude 
personation  of  simple  physical  strength,  roused  to 
undisciplined  bravery,  which  had  received  its 
downfall  on  the  village-green  of  Hazeldean.  The 
power  of  thought  was  on  his  brow — somewhat 
unquiet  still,  but  mild  and  earnest.  The  features 
had  attained  that  refinement  which  b  often  attrib- 
uted to  race,  but  comes,  in  truth,  from  elegance  of 
idea,  whether  caught  from  our  parents  or  learned 
from  books.  In  his  rich  brown  hair,  thrown 
carelessly  from  his  temples,  and  curling  almost  to 
the  shoulders — in  his  large  blue  eye,  which  was 
deepened  to  the  hue  of  the  violet  by  the  long  dark 
lash — in  that  firmness  of  lip,  which  comes  from  the 
grapple  with  difficulties,  there  was  considerable 
Beauty,  but  no  longer  the  beauty  of  the  mere 
peasant.  And  yet  there  was  still  about  the  whole 
countenance  that  expression  of  goodness  and  purity 
which  a  painter  would  give  to  his  ideal  of  the  peas- 
ant lover — such  as  Tasso  would  have  plaoed  in  the 
Aminta^  or  Fletcher  have  admitted  to  the  side  of 
the  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

"  You  must  draw  a  chair  here,  and  tit  down 
between  us,  Leonard,"  said  the  parson. 

"  If  any  one/'  said  Riccabocca,^*  has  t  right  to 
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sit,  it  is  the  one  who  is  to  hear  the  sennon  ;  and  if 
any  one  ought  to  stand,  it  is  the  one  who  is  about 
to  preach  it." 

**  Don  't  be  frightened,  Leonard,"  said  the  parson 
graciously  ;  *'  it  is  only  a  criticism,  not  a  sermon," 
and  he  pulled  out  Leonardos  Prize  Essay. 

CHAPTER   XIX. 

Parson, — **  You  take  for  your  motto  this  apho- 
rism*— *  Knowledge  is  power.' — Ba.con." 

Riccabocca. — **  Bacon  make  such  an  aphorism! 
The  last  man  in  the  world  to  have  said  anything  so 
pert  and  so  shallow." 

Leonard f — (astonished.) — "  Do  you  mean  to  say, 
sir,  that  that  aphorism  is  not  in  Lord  Bacon  t 
Why,  I  have  seen  it  quoted  as  his  in  almost  every 
newspaper,  and  in  almost  ^very  speech  in  favor  of 
popular  education." 

^iccabocca. — *^  Then  that  should  be  a  warning  to 
Tou  never  again  to  fall  into  the  error  of  the  would- 
be  scholar — viz.,  quote  second-hand.  Lord  Bacon 
wrote  a  ffreat  book  to  show  in  what  knowledge  is 
power,  how  that  power  should  be  defined,  in 
what  it  might  lie  mistaken.  And,  pray,  do  you 
think  so  sensible  a  'nan  would  ever  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  write  a  great  book  upon  the  subject,  if 
he  could  have  packed  up  all  he  had  to  say  into  the 
portable  dogma,  *  Knowledge  is  power  V  Pooh  ! 
no  such  aphorism  is  to  be  found  in  Bacon  from  the 
first  page  of  his  writings  to  the  last." 

Parson,  (candidly.) — **  Well,  I  supposed  it  was 
Lord  Bacon *s,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the 
aphorism  has  not  the  sanction  of  his  authority." 

Leonard,  (recovering  his  surprise.) — *'  But  why 
aot" 

Parson, — "  Because  it  either  says  a  great  deal 
too  much,  or  just — nothing  at  all." 

Leonard, — **  At  least,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  unde- 
niable." 

Parson, — "  Well,  grant  that  it  is  undeniable. 
Does  it  prove  much  in  favor  of  knowledge  1  Pray, 
is  not  ignorance  power  too  ?  " 

Riccabocca. — •*  And  a  power  that  has  had  much 
the  best  end  of  the  quarter-stafT." 

Parson, — "All  evil  is  power,  and  does  its  power 
make  it  anything  the  better?  " 

Riccabocca. — '  *  Fanaticism  is  power — and  a  power 
that  has  often  swept  away  knowledge  like  a  whirl- 
wind. The  Mussleman  burns  the  library  of  a 
world — and  forces  the  Koran  and  the  sword  from 
the  schools  of  Byzantium  to  the  colleges  of  Hin- 
dosUn." 

Parson,  (bearing  on  with  a  new  column  of 
illustration.) — **  Hunger  is  power.  The  barbari- 
ans, starved  out  of  their  energy  by  their  own 
swarming  population,  swept  into  Italy  and  annihi- 
lated letters.  The  Romans,  however  degraded, 
had  more  knowledge,  at  least,  than  the  Gaul  and 
the  Visigoth." 

*  This  aphorism  has  been  probably  assigned  to  Lord 
Bacon  upon  the  mere  authoritvof  the  index  to  his  worl». 
li  is  the  iphorism  of  the  index-muker,  certainly  not  of 
the  great  master  of  inductive  philosophy.  Bacoii  has,  it 
is  true,  repeatedly  dwelt  on  the  power  of  knowkHlge,  but 
with  so  many  explanations  and  distinctions,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unjust  to  his  general  meaning  than  to  at- 
tempt to  cramp  into  a  sentence  what  it  costs  him  a  volume 
to  define.  Thus,  if  in  one  page  he  appears  to  confound 
knowledge  with  pnwer,  in  another  he  seu  them  in  the 
strongest  aniithesis  to  each  other ;  as  follows^  "  Adeo, 
signanter  Deus  opem  poientise  et  sapientise  discrimina- 
Tit.**  But  it  would  be  as  unfair  to  Bacon  to  convert  hito 
an  aphorism  the  sentence  that  discriminates  between 
knowledge  and  power  as  it  is  to  convert  into  an  aphorism 
any  sentence  that  confounds  them. 


RtcoAocca,  (bringing  up  the  reserve.) — •*  And 
even  in  Greece,  when  Greek  met  Greek,  the  Athe^ 
nians — our  masters  in  all  knowledge — were  beat 
by  the  Spartans,  who  held  learning  in  contempt.'^ 

Parson. — "  Wherefore  you  see,  Leonard,  that 
though  knowledge  be  power,  it  is  only  one  of  the 
powers  of  the  world ;  that  there  are  others  ZM 
strong,  and  oHen  much  stron£;er :  and  the  assertion 
either  means  but  a  barren  truism,  not  worth  so 
frequent  a  repetition,  or  it  means  something  that 
you  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  prove." 

Leonard, — **  One  nation  may  be  beaten  by  an- 
other that  has  more  physical  strength,  and  more 
military  discipline ;  which  last,  permit  me  to  say, 
sir,  is  a  species  of  knowledge ; — " 

Riccabocca, — **  Yes  ;  but  your  knowledge-mong- 
ers at  present  call  upon  us  to  discard  military 
discipline,  and  the  qualities  that  produce  it,  from 
the  list  of  the  useful  arts.  And  in  your  own 
essay,  you  insist  upon  knowledge  as  the  great 
disbander  of  armies,  and  the  foe  of  all  military 
discipline !" 

Parson. — **  Let  the  young  man  proceed.  Na- 
tions, you  say,  may  be  beaten  by  other  nations  less 
learned  and  civilized?" 

Leinard, — **  But  knowledge  elevates  a  class. 
I  invite  my  own  humble  order  to  knowledge, 
because  knowledge  will  lift  them  into  power." 

Riccabocca. — **  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr. 
Dale?" 

Parson. — "  In  the  first  place,  is  it  true  that  the 
class  which  has  the  most  knowledge  gets  the  most 
power?  I  suppose  philosophers,  like  my  friend 
Dr.  Riccabocca,  think  they  have  the  most  knowl- 
edge. And  pray,  in  what  age  have  philosophers 
governed  the  world  ?  Are  they  not  always  grumr 
bling  that  nobody  attends  to  them?  " 

**  Per  Bacco,"  said  Riccabocca,  "  if  people  had 
attended  to  us,  it  would  have  been  a  droll  sort  of 
world  by  this  time !  " 

Parson, — **  Very  likely.  But,  as  a  general  rule, 
those  have  the  most  knowledge  who  give  them- 
selves up  to  it  the  most.  Let  us  put  out  of  the 
question  philosophers,  (who  are  often  but  ingenious 
lunatics,)  and  speak  only  of  erudite  scholars,  men 
of  letters  and  practical  science,  professors,  tutors, 
and  fellows  of  colleges.  I  fancy  any  member  of 
Parliament  would  tell  us  that  there  is  no  class  of 
men  which  has  less  actual  influence  on  publio 
afiuirs.  They  have  more  knowledge  than  maniH 
facturcrs  and  shipowners,  squires  and  farmers ;  but, 
do  you'  find  that  they  have  more  power  over  the 
government  and  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Cooii-> 
mens? " 

**  They  ought  to  have,"  said  Leonard. 

"  Ought  they  ?  "  said  the  parson  ;  **  we  '11  con- 
sider that  later.  Meanwhile,  you  must  not  escape 
from  your  own  proposition,  which  is,  that  knowl- 
edge is  power — not  that  it  ought  to  be.  Now, 
even  granting  your  corollary,  that  the  power  of  a 
class  is  therefore  proportioned  to  its  knowledge-—; 
pray,  do  you  suppose  that  while  your  order,  the 
operatives,  are  instructing  thenwelves,  all  the  rest 
of  the  community  are  to  be  at  a  stand-still  ?  Dif- 
fuse knowledge  as  you  may,  you  will  never  produce 
equality  of  knowledge.  Those  who  have  mosS 
leisure,  application,  and  aptitude  for  learning,  will 
still  know  the  most.  Nay,  by  a  very  natural  law, 
the  more  general  the  appetite  for  knowledge,  the 
more  the  increased  competition  would  favor  those 
most  adapted  to  excel  by  circumstance  and  nature. 
At  this  day,  there  is  a  vast  increase  of  knowledge 
spread  over  all  society,  coinparsd^wiih^that  in  the 
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Middle  Ages ;  but  is  there  not  a  still  greater  dis- 
tinction between  tbe  highly-educated  gentleman  and 
the  intelligent  mechanic,  than  there  was  then  be- 
tween the  baron  who  could  not  sign  his  name,  and 
the  churl  at  the  plough?  between  the  accomplished 
statesman,  versed  in  all  historical  lore,  and  the 
voter  whose  politics  are  formed  by  his  newspaper? 
than  there  was  between  the  legislator  who  passed 
laws  against  witches,  and  the  bureher  who  de- 
fended his  guild  from  some  feudal  aggression? 
between  the  enlightened  scholar  and  the  dunce  of 
to-day,  than  there  was  between  the  monkish  alche- 
mist and  the  blockhead  of  yesterday  ?  Peasant, 
voter,  and  dunce  of  this  century  are  no  doubt  wiser 
than  the  churl,  burgher,  and  blockhead  of  the 
twelfth.  But  the  gentleman,  statesman,  and 
scholar  of  the  present  age  are  at  least  quite  as 
favorable  a  contrast  to  the  alchemist,  witch-burner, 
tnd  baron  of  old.  As  the  progress  of  enlighten- 
ment has  done  hitherto,  so  will  it  ever  do.  Knttwl- 
e<lge  is  like  capital ;  the  more  there  is  in  a  country, 
the  greater  the  disparities  in  wealth  between  one  man 
and  another.  Therefore,  if  the  working  class  in- 
crease in  knowledge,  so  do  the  other  classes ;  and  if 
the  working  class  rise  peacefully  and  legitimately 
into  power,  it  is  not  in  proportion  to  their  own  knowl- 
edge alone,  but  rather  according  as  it  seems  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  other  orders  of  the  community, 
that  such  augmentation  of  proportional  power  is 
just,  and  safe,  and  wise." 

Placed  between  the  parson  and  the  philosopher, 
Leonard  felt  that  his  position  was  not  favorable  to 
tbe  display  of  his  forces.  Insensibly  he  edged  his 
chair  somewhat  away,  and  said  mournfully — 

**  Then,  according  to  you,  the  reign  of  knowledge 
would  be  no  great  advance  in  the  aggregate  freedom 
and  welfare  of  man?*' 

Parson, — ^*^  Let  us  define.  By  knowledge,  do 
you  mean  intellectual  cultivation? — by  the  reign 
of  knowledge,  the  ascendency  of  the  most  cultivated 
minds?" 

Leonard,  (aAer  a  pause.) — "Yes." 

Bkcabocca, — "  Oh  indiscreet  young  man,  that  is 
an  unfortunate  concession  of  yours ;  for  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  most  cultivated  minds  would  be  a 
terrible  oligarchy!" 

Parson, — '*  Perfectly  true ;  and  we  now  reply  to 
Tour  exclamation,  that  men  who,  by  profession, 
nave  most  learning  ought  to  have  more  influence 
than  squires  and  merchants,  farmers  and  mechanics. 
Observe,  all  the  knowledge  that  we  mortals  can 
acquire  is  not  knowledge  positive  and  perfect,  but 
knowledpre  comparative,  and  subject  to  ail  the  errors 
and  passions  of  humanity.  And  suppose  that  you 
could  establish,  as  the  sole  regulators  of  afllairs, 
those  who  had  the  most  mental  cultivation,  do  you 
think  they  would  not  like  that  power  well  enough 
to  take  all  means  their  superior  intelligence  could 
devise  to  keep  it  to  themselves  ?  The  experiment 
was  tried  of  old  by  the  priests  of  Egypt ;  and  in 
Ibe  empire  of  China,  at  this  day,  the  aristocracy 
are  elected  from  those  who  have  most  distinguished 
tfaeroselvee  in  learned  colleges.  If  I  may  call  my- 
tfeif  a  member  of  that  body,  *  the  people,'  I  would 
rather  be  an  Englishman,  however  much  displeased 
with  dull  ministers  and  blundering  parliaments, 
than  I  would  be  a  Chinese  under  the  rule  of  the 
jacked  sages  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Happily, 
therefore,  my  dear  Leonard,  nations  are  governed 
by  many  things  besides  what  is  commooTv  called 
niowledge ;  and  the  greatest  practical  ministers, 
who,  like  Themistooles,  have  made  small  states 
great— and  the  moat  dominant  races,  who,  like  the 


Romans,  have  stretched  their  rule  from  a  village 
half  over  the  universe — have  been  distinguished  by 
various  qualities  which  a  philosopher  would  sneer 
at,  and  a  knowledge-monger  would  call  *  sad  preju- 
dices,* and  *  lamentable  errors  of  reason.*  ** 

Leonard^  (bitterly.) — ^**  Sir,  you  make  use  of 
knowledge  itself  to  argue  against  knowledge.*' 

Parson. — "I  make  use  of  the  little  I  know  to 
prove  the  foolishness  of  idolatry.  I  do  not  argue 
against  knowledge;  I  argue  against  knowledge- 
worship.  For  here,  I  see  in  your  essay,  that  you 
are  not  contented  with  raising  human  knowledge 
into  something  like  divine  omnipotence,  you  must 
also  confound  her  with  virtue.  According  to  you, 
we  have  only  to  diffuse  the  intelligence  of  the  few 
among  the  many,  and  all  at  which  we  preachers 
aim  is  accomplished.  Nay  more ;  for  whereas  we 
humble  preachers  have  never  presumed  to  say, 
with  the  heathen  SU)ic,  that  even  virtue  is  sure  of 
happiness  below,  (though  it  be  the  best  road  to  it,) 
you  tell  us  plainly  that  this  knowledge  of  yours 
gives  not  only  the  virtue  of  a  saint,  bnt  bestows  the 
bliss  of  a  god.  Before  the  steps  of  your  idol,  the 
evils  of  life  disappear.  To  hear  you,  one  has  but 
*  to  know,'  in  order  to  be  exempt  from  the  sins  and 
sorrows  of  the  ignorant.  Has  it  ever  been  so  ? 
Grant  that  you  diffuse  amongst  the  many  all  the 
knowledge  ever  attained  by  the  few.  Have  the 
wise  few  been  so  unerring  and  so  happy?  You 
supposed  that  your  motto  was  accurately  cited 
from  Bacon.  What  was  Bacon  himself?  The 
poet  tells  you — 

The  wisest,  brightest,  meanut^  of  mankind. 

Can  you  hope  to  bestow  upon  the  vast  mass  of 
your  order  the  luminous  intelligence  of  this  *  Lord 
Chancellor  of  nature  ^ '  Grant  that  you  do  so— and 
what  guarantee  have  you  for  the  virtue  and  the 
happiness  which  you  assume  as  the  concomitants 
of  the  gift?  See  Bacon  himself!  what  black  in- 
gratitude! what  miserable  self-seeking!  what 
truckling  servility !  what  abject  and  pitiful  spirit ! 
So  far  from  intellectual  knowledge,  m  its  highest 
form  and  type,  insuring  virtue  and  bliss,  it  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  to  find  great  mental  cuhiva-' 
tion  combined  with  great  moral  corrnption." 
(Aside  to  Riccabocca — **  Push  on,  will  you  ?") 

Pkcabocca, — *'  A  combination  remarkable  in  eras 
as  in  individuals.  Petronius  shows  us  a  state  of 
morals  at  which  a  commonplace  devil  would  blush, 
in  the  midst  of  a  society  more  intellectually  culti- 
vated than  certainly  was  that  which  produced 
Regulus  or  the  Horatii.  .  And  the  most  learned 
eras  in  modem  Italy  were  precisely  those  which 
brought  the  vices  into  the  most  ghastly  refine- 
ment." 

Leonard,  (rising  in  great  agitation,  and  clasping 
his  hands.) — **  I  cannot  contend  with  you,  who 
produce  against  information  so  slender  and  crude 
as  mine  the  stores  which  have  been  locked  from  mj 
reach.  But  I  feel  that  there  must  be  another  side 
to  this  shield — a  shield  that  you  will  not  even  allow 
to  be  silver.  And,  oh,  if  you  thus  speak  of  knowl- 
edge, why  have  you  encouraged  me  to  know?" 

CHAPTBR  XX. 

"  Ah,  my  son !"  said  tbe  parson,  "  if  I  wished 
to  prove  the  value  of  Religion,  would  you  think  I 
served  it  much,  if  I  took  as  my  motto,  *  Religion 
is  power?'  Would  not  that  be  a  base  and  sordid 
view  of  its  advantages?  And  would  you  not  say 
he  who  regards  religion  as  a  power,  intends  to 
abuae  it  aa  a  priestcraft  ?" 
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**  Well  pat!"  said  Riccabooca. 

'*  Wait  a  moment — ^let  me  think !  Ah  I  see, 
air!"  said  Leonard. 

Parson, — "  If  the  cause  be  holy,  do  not  weisrh 
it  in  the  scales  of  the  market ;  if  its  objects  be 
peaceful,  do  not  seek  to  arm  it  with  the  weapons 
of  strife ;  if  it  is  to  be  the  cement  of  society,  do  not 
vaunt  it  as  the  triumph  of  class  against  class." 

Leonard^  (ingenuously.) — **  You  correct  me 
Dobly,  sir.    Knowledge  is  power,  but  not  in  the 


I  in  which  I  have  interpreted  the  saying 

Parson, — '*  Knowledge  is  one  of  the  powers  in 
the  moral  world,  but  one  that,  in  its  immediate 
result,  is  not  always  of  the  most  worldly  advantage 
to  the  possessor.  It  is'one  of  the  slowest,  because 
one  of  the  most  durable,  of  agencies.  It  may  take 
a  thousand  years  for  a  thoi^ht  to  come  into  power ; 
and  the  thinker  who  originated  it  might  have  died 
in  rags  or  in  chains." 

Riccabocca, — **  Our  Italian  proverb  saith  that 
'  The  teacher  is  like  the  candle,  which  lights  others 
in  consuming  itself.* " 

Parson, — **  Therefore,  he  who  has  the  true  ambi- 
tion of  knowledge  should  entertain  it  for  the  power 
of  his  idea,  not  for  the  power  it  may  bestow  on 
himself;  it  should  be  lodged  in  the  conscience, 
and,  like  the  conscience,  look  for  no  certain  reward 
on  this  side  the  grave.  And  since  knowledge  is 
compatible  with  good  and  with  evil,  would  not  it 
be  better  to  say,  *  Knowledge  is  a  trust  V  " 

'*  You  are  nght,  air,"  said  Leonard  cheerfully ; 
"pray  proceed." 

Parson, — *'  You  ask  me  why  we  encourage  you 
TO  KNOW.  First,  because  (as  you  say  yourself  in 
Toar  essav)  knowledge,  irrespective  of  gain,  is  in 
Itself  a  delight,  and  ought  to  be  something  far 
more.  Like  liberty,  like  religion,  it  may  be 
abused ;  but  I  have  no  more  right  to  say  that  the 
poor  shall  be  ignorant,  than  I  have  to  say  that  the 
rich  only  shall  be  free,  and  that  the  clergy  alone 
ahall  learn  the  truths  of  redemption.  You  truly 
•bserve  in  your  treatise  that  knowledge  opens  to 
vs  other  excitements  than  those  of  the  senses,  and 
another  life  than  that  of  the  moment.  The  differ- 
ence between  us  is  this,  that  you  forget  that  the 
■ame  refinement  which  brings  us  new  pleasures 
exposes  us  to  new  pains — the  horny  hand  of  the 
peasant  feels  not  the  nettles  which  sting  the  fine 
•kin  of  the  scholar.  You  forget,  also,  that  what- 
ever widens  the  sphere  of  the  desires,  opens  to 
tiiem  also  new  temptations.  Vanity,  the  desire  of 
applause,  pride,  the  sense  of  superiority — ^gnawing 
discontent  where  that  superiority  is  not  recognized 
— morbid  susceptibility,  which  comes  with  all  new 
feelings — the  underrating  of  simple  pleasures  apart 
from  the  inteilectnal— the  chase  of  the  imagination, 
often  unduly  stimulated,  for  things  unattainable 
below— ^1  these  are  surely  amongst  the  first  temp- 
tations that  beset  the  entrance  into  knowledge." 

Leonard  shaded  his  face  with  his  hand. 

*•  Hence,"  continued  the  parson  benignantly — 
"  hence,  so  hi  from  considenng  that  we  do  all  that 
is  needful  to  accomplish  ourselves  as  men,  when  we 
cultivate  only  the  intellect,  we  should  remember 
that  we  thereby  continually  increase  the  range  of 
our  desires,  and  therefore  of  our  temptations ;  and 
we  should  endeavor,  simultaneously,  to  cultivate 
both  those  affections  of  the  heart  which  prove  the 
ignorant  to  be  God's  children'no.  less  than  the  wise, 
and  those  moral  qualities  which  have  made  men 
great  and  good  when  reading  and  writing  were 
scarcely  known ;  to  wit,  patience  and  fortitude 
under  poverty  and  distress ;  humility  and  beaefi- 


cence  amidst  grandeur  and  wealth ;  and,  in  connter- 
action  to  that  egotism  which  all  superiority,  mental, 
or  worldly,  is  apt  to  inspire,  Justice,  the  father  of 
all  the  more  solid  virtues,  softened  by  Charityi 
which  is  their  loving  mother.  Thus  accompaniedi 
knowledge  indeed  becomes  the  magnificent  crown 
of  humanity — not  the  imperious  despot,  but  the 
checked  and  tempered  sovereign  of  the  soul." 

The  parson  paused,  and  I^onard,  coming  near 
him,  timidly  took  his  hand,  with  a  child's  afilbo- 
tionate  and  grateful  impulse. 

Piccabocca, — "  And  if,  Leonard,  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  our  parson's  excellent  definitions, 
vou  have  only  to  read  what  Lord  Bacon  himself 
has  said  upon  the  true  ends  of  knowledge,  to  com- 
prehend at  once  how  angry  the  poor  great  man, 
whom  Mr.  Dale  treats  so  harshly,  would  have  been 
with  those  who  have  stinted  his  elaborate  dia« 
tinctions  and  provident  cautions  into  that  cox- 
combical little  aphorism,  and  then  misconstrued  all 
he  designed  to  prove  in  favor  of  the  commandment, 
and  authority  of  learning.  For,"  added  the  sage, 
looking  up  as  a  man  does  when  he  is  tasking  his 
memory,  "  I  think  it  is  thus  that  after  saying  the 
greatest  error  of  all  is  the  mistaking  or  misplacing 
the  end  of  knowledge,  and  denouncing  the  varioo» 
objects  for  which  it  is  vulgarly  sought ; — ^I  think  it 
is  thus  that  he  proceeds.  •  •  •  <  Knowledge 
is  not  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale,  but  a  rich  storehousa 
for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  men*a 
estate.'  "• 

Parson,  (remorsefully.) — **  Are  those  Lord 
Bacon's  words  t  I  am  very  sorry  I  spoke  so 
uncharitably  of  his  life.  I  must  examine  it  again. 
I  may  find  excuses  for  it  now  that  I  could  not  when 
I  first  formed  my  judgment.  I  was  then  a  raw  lad 
at  Oxford.  But  I  see,  Leonard,  there  is  still  some- 
thing on  your  mind." 

Leonard, — **  It  is  true,  sir.  I  would  but  ask 
whether  it  is  not  by  knowledge  that  we  arrive  at 
the  qualities  and  virtues  you  so  well  describe,  but 
which  you  seem  to  consider  as  coming  to  us  through 
channels  apart  from  knowledge  ?" 

Parson. — **  If  you  mean  by  the  word  knowl- 
edge something  very  different  from  what  yoa 
express  in  your  essay — and  which  those  contending 
for  mental  instruction,  irrespective  of  religion  and 
ethics,  appear  also  to  convey  by  the  word — you  are 
right ;  but,  remember,  we  have  already  agreed  that 
by  the  word  knowledge  we  mean  culture  purely 
intellectual." 

Leonard, — **  That  is  true — we  so  understood  it." 

Parson, — "  Thus,  when  this  great  Lord  Bacon 
erred,  you  may  say  that  he  erred  from  want  of  know- 
ledge— ^the  knowledge  that  moralisu  and  preacher* 

*  "  Bat  (he  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest  is  the  mis- 
taking or  misplacing  of  the  last  or  fertbest  end  of  knowl- 
edse  :— for  men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learaiiM[ 
and  knowledge,  aometimes  upon  a  natural  cariosity  and 
inquisiiive  appetite ;  sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds 
with  variety  and  delight ;  sometimes  for  ornament  and 
reputation  ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  victory  of 
wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most  times  for  lucre  aad 
profession"— [that  is,  for  most  of  those  objects  which  are 
meant  by  the  ordinary  citers  of  the  saying,  '  Knowledge 
is  power  ;'V'  and  seklom  sincerely  to  give  a  trae  account 
of  these  gifts  of  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men  {  as 
if  there  were  sought  in  knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to 
rest  a  searching  and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  terrace  for  a 
wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with 
a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud  mind  to 
raise  itselt  upon ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding  ground  for 
strife  and  contention ;  or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sal(v  -ana 
not  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  th* 
relief  of  men's    estate."— Adponcwnoii  qf  i^rmi^^ 
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wonld  eonrey.  Bat  Lord  Bacon  bad  read  all  that 
moralista  and  preachers  could  say  on  such  matters ; 
and  he  certainly  did  not  err  from  want  of  intellectual 
onhivation.  Let  me  here,  my  child,  invite  you  to 
observe,  that  He  who  knew  most  of  our  human 
hearts  and  our  immortal  destinies,  did  not  insist  on 
this  intellectual  culture  as  essential  to  the  virtues 
that  form  our  wellbeini?  here,  and  conduce  to  our 
salvation  hereafler.  Had  it  been  essentia],  the 
All-wise  One  would  not  have  selected  humble 
fishermen  for  the  teachers  of  his  doctrine,  instead 
of  culling  his  disciples  from  Roman  portico  or 
Athenian  academy.  And  this,  which  distinguishes 
80  remarkably  the  Gospel  from  the  ethics  of  heathen 
philosophy,  wherein  knowledge  is  declared  to  be 
necessary  to  virtue,  is  a  proof  how  slight  was  the 
heathen  sage's  insight  into  the  nature  of  man- 
kind, when  compared  with  the  Saviour's  ;  for  hard 
indeed  would  it  be  to  men,  whether  high  or  low, 
ricli  or  poor,  if  science  and  learning,  or  contempla- 
tive philosophy,  were  the  sole  avenues  to  peace  and 
ledemption  ;  since,  in  this  state  of  ordeal  requiring 
active  duties,  very  few  in  any  age,  whether  they 
be  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  ever  are  or  can  be 
devoted  to  pursuits  merely  mental.  Christ  does 
not  represent  heaven  as  a  college  for  the  learned. 
Therefore  the  rules  of  the  Celestial  Legislator  are 
rendered  clear  to  the  simplest  understanding  as  to 
the  deepest." 

Bkcabocca. — *<  And  that  which  Plato  and  Zeno, 
Pythagoras  and  Socrates,  could  not  do,  was  done 
by  men  whose  ignorance  would  have  been  a  by- 
word in  the  schools  of  the  Greek.  The  gods  of  the 
Tolgar  were  dethroned  ;  the  face  of  the  world  was 
changed !  This  thought  may  make  us  allow, 
inde^,  that  there  are  agencies  more  powerful  than 
mere  knowledore,  and  ask,  after  all,  what  is  the 
mission  which  knowledge  should  achieve?" 

Parson. — **  The  Sacred  Book  tells  us  even  that ; 
lor  after  esUblishing  the  truth  that,  fur  the  multi- 
tode,  knowledge  is  not  essential  to  happiness  and 
good,  it  accords  still  to  knowledge  its  sublime  part 
in  the  revelation  prepared  and  announced.  When 
an  instrument  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence 
was  required  for  a  purpose  divine — when  the  Gros- 
pel  recorded  by  the  simple,  was  to  be  explained  by 
the  acute,  enforced  by  the  energetic,  carried  home 
to  the  doubts  of  the  Gentile— Hhe  Supreme  Will 
joined  to  the  zeal  of  the  earlier  apostles  the  learn- 
ing and  genius  of  St.  Paul — not  holier  than  the 
others— calling  himself  the  least,  yet  laboring  more 
abundantly  than  they  all— making  himself  all 
things  unto  all  men,  so  that  some  might  be  saved. 
The  ignorant  may  be  saved  no  less  surely  than  the 
wise ;  but  here  comes  thewise  man  who  helps  to 
save  !  And  how  the  fulness  and  animation  of  this 
grand  Presence,  of  this  indomitable  Energy,  seem 
to  vivify  the  toil,  and  to  speed  the  viork  !—•  In 
joorneyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of 
iiobbers,*  in  perils  of  mine  own  countrymen,  in 
jperils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils 
iin  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils 
amongst  false  brethren.'  Behold,  my  son  !  does  not 
Heaven  here  seem  to  reveal  the  true  type  of  Knowl- 
edge— a  sleepless  activity,  a  pervading  agency,  a 
tdauntless  heroism,  an  all-supporting  faith? — a  power 
~*  power  indeed — a  power  apart  from  the  aggran- 
.dizement  of  self— a  |K)wer  that  brings  to  him  who 
•owns  and  transmits  it  but  *  weariness  and  painful- 
lness; in  watchings  oAen,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
lutings  oiVen,  in  cold  and  nakedness' — ^but  a  power 
distinct  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  man, 
nishing  ^om  him  as  raya  from  a  sun;-*borne 


through  the  air,  and  clothing  it  with  light — ^piercing 
under  earth,  and  calling  forth  the  harvest !  Woiw 
ship  not  knowledge — worship  not  the  sun,  O  ray 
child  !  Let  the  sun  but  proclaim  the  Creator ;  let. 
the  knowledge  but  illume  the  worship  !" 

The  good  man,  overcome  by  his  own  earnestness, 
paused ;  his  head  drooped  on  the  young  student's 
breast,  and  all  three  were  long  silent. 

CHAPTER  xzi. 

Whatever  ridicule  may  be  thrown  npon  Mr. 
Dale's  dissertations  by  the  wit  of  the  enlightened, 
they  had  a  considerable,  and  I  think  a  beneficial, 
effect  upon  Leonard  Fairfield — an  effect  which  may 
perhaps  create  less  surprise,  when  the  reader  re- 
members that  Leonard  was  unaccustomed  to  argu- 
ment, and  still  retained  many  of  the  prejudices 
natural  to  his  rustic  breeding.  Nay,  he  actuallr 
thought  it  possible  that,  as  both  Riccabocca  anil 
Mr.  Dale  were  more  than  double  his  age,  and  had 
had  opportunities  not  onl^  of  reading  twice  as  many 
books,  but  of  contracting  experience  in  wider 
ranges  of  life — ^he  actually,  I  say,  thought  it  possi- 
ble that  they  might  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
properties  and  distinctions  of  knowledge  than  him- 
self. At  all  events,  the  parson's  words  were  so 
far  well-timed,  that  the^  produced  in  Leonard  very 
much  of  that  state  of  mind  which  Mr.  Dale  desired 
to  effect,  before  communicating  to  him  the  startling 
intelligence  that  he  was  to  visit  relations  whom  be 
had  never  seen,  of  whom  he  had  heard  but  little, 
and  that  it  was  at  least  possible  that  the  result  ot 
that  visit  might  be  to  open  to  him  greater  facilltiee 
for  instruction,  and  a  higher  degree  in  life. 

Without  some  such  preparation,  I  fear  thai 
Leonard  would  have  gone  forth  into  the  world 
with  an  exaggerated  notion  of  his  own  acquire- 
ments, and  with  a  notion  yet  more  exaggerated  as 
to  the  kind  of  power  that  such  knowledge  as  he 
possessed  would  obtain  for  itself.  As  it  was,  when 
Mr.  Dale  broke  to  him  the  news  of  the  experiment- 
al journey  before  him,  cautioning  him  against  being 
over  sanguine,  Leonard  received  the  intelligence 
with  a  serious  meekness,  and  thoughts  that  were 
nobly  solemn. 

When  the  door  closed  on  his  visitors,  he  Te-> 
mained  for  some  moments  motionless,  and  in  deep 
meditation ;  then  he  unclosed  the  door,  and  stole 
forth.  The  night  was  already  far  advanced,  the 
heavens  were  luminous  with  all  the  hosts  of  start. 
'<  I  think,"  said  the  student,  referring,  in  later  liie, 
to  that  crisis  ip  his  destiny—"  1  think  it  was  then, 
as  I  stood  alone,  yet  surrounded  by  worlds  so  num- 
berless, that  I  first  felt  the  distinction  between  ndnd 
and  soul,** 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Riccabocca,  as  he  parted  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Dale,  *'  whether  you  think  we 
should  have  given  to  Frank  Haieldean,  on  enterinff 
life,  the  same  lecture  on  the  limits  and  ends  of 
knowledge  which  we  have  bestowed  on  Leonard 
Fairfield." 

'*  My  friend,"  quoth  the  parson,  with  a  touch  of 
human  conceit,  **  I  have  ridden  on  horseback,  and 
I  know  that  some  horses  should  be  guided  by  the 
bridle,  and  some  should  be  urged  by  the  spur." 

"  Cospelto ! "  said  Riccabocca ;  **  you  contrive  to 
put  every  experience  of  yours  to  some  use— even 
your  journey  on  Mr.  Haaeldean's  pad.  And  I  see 
now  why,  in  this  little  world  of  a  village,  you  have 
picked  up  so  general  an  acquaintance  with  life." 

*'  Did  you  ever  read  White's  Natural  UiUory  of 
Selbomef** 
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"  Do  80,  and  yoa  will  find  that  yon  need  not  go 
for  to  learn  the  habits  of  birds,  and  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  swallow  and  a  swifl.  Learn  the 
difierence  in  a  village,  and  vou  know  the  difference 
wherever  swallows  and  swifts  skim  the  air." 

**  Swallows  and  swifts ! — true ;  but  men — " 

•*  Arc  with  us  all  the  year  round— which  is 
more  than  we  can  say  of  swallows  and  swifts.*' 

'*  Mr.  Dale,''  said  Riccabocca,  taking  off*  his  hat 
with  great  formality,  **  if  ever  again  1  find  myself 
in  a  dilemma,  I  will  come  to  you  instead  of  to 
Machiavelli." 

'^  Ah  !"  cried  (he  parson,  <*  if  I  could  but  have 
a  calm  hour's  talk  with  you  on  the  errors  of  the 
Papal  relig— " 

Riccabocca  was  ofiflike  a  shot. 

CHAPTER   XXII. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Dale  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Fairfield.  At  first,  he  found  some  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  over  her  pride,  and  inducing  her 
to  accent  overtures  from  parents  who  had  so  long 
slighted  both  Leonard  and  herself.  And  it  would 
have  been  in  vain  to  have  put  before  the  good 
woman  the  worldly  advantages  which  such  over- 
tores  implied.  But  when  Mr.  Dale  said,  almost 
sternly,  *'  Your  parents  are  old,  your  father  infirm  ; 
their  least  wish  should  be  as  binding  to  you  as 
their  command,"  the  widow  bowed  her  head,  and 
•aid — 

<<  God  bless  them,  sir,  I  was  very  sinful — 
*  Honor  your  father  and  mother.'  I  'm  no  scol- 
lard,  but  I  know  the  commandments.  Let  Lenny 
ffo.  But  he  '11  soon  forget  me,  and  mayjiap  he  '11 
learn  to  be  ashamed  of  me." 

**  There  I  will  trust  him,"  said  the  parson ;  and 
he  contrived  easily  to  reassure  and  soothe  her. 

It  was  not  till  all  this  was  settled  that  Mr.  Dale 
drew  forth  an  unsealed  letter,  which  Mr.  Richard 
Avenel,  taking  his  hint,  had  given  to  him,  as  from 
Leonard's  grandparents,  and  said — '*  This  is  for 
you,  and  it  contains  an  enclosure  of  some  value." 

'*  Will  you  read  it,  sir?  As  I  said  before,  I  'm 
no  scollard." 

*'  But  Leonard  is,  and  he  will  read  it  to  you." 

When  Leonard  returned  home  that  evening, 
Mrs.  Fairfield  showed  him  the  letter.  It  ran 
thus— 

**Dear  Jane — Mr.  Date  will  tell  you  that  we 
wish  Leonard  to  come  to  us.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
you  are  well.  We  forward,  by  Mr.  Dale,  a  bank- 
note for  jC50,  which  comes  from  Richard,  your 
brother.  So  no  more  at  present  from  your  affec- 
tionate parents, 

'*JoaN  and  Margaret  Ayenel." 

The  letter  was  in  a  stiff*  femalo  scrawl,  and 
Leonard  observed  that  two  or  three  mistakes  in 
spelling  had  been  corrected,  either  in  another  pen 
or  in  a  diff*erent  hand. 

**  Dear  brother  Dick,  how  good  in  him  !"  cried 
the  widow.  '*  When  I  saw  there  was  money,  I 
thought  it  must  be  him.  How  I  should  like  to  see 
Dick  again !  But  I  s'pose  he 's  still  in  Amerikay. 
Well,  well,  this  will  buy  clothes  for  you." 

'*  No ;  you  must  keep  it  all,  mother,  and  put  it 
in  the  Savings'  Bank." 

'*  I  Vn  not  quite  so  silly  as  that,"  cried  Mrs. 
Fairfield  with  contempt;  and  she  put  the  fifty 
pounds  into  a  cracked  teapot. 

*'  It  must  not  stay  there  when  I  'm  gone.  You 
may  be  robbed,  mother." 


**  Dear  me,  dear  me,  that 's  true.  What  shall  1 
do  with  it  ? — What  do  I  want  with  it,  too  1  Dear 
me !  I  wish  they  had  n't  sent  it.  I  shan't  sleep  in 
peace.  You  must  e'en  put  it  in  your  own  pouch, 
and  button  it  up  tight,  boy." 

Lenny  smiled,  and  took  the  note ;  but  he  took  it 
to  Mr.  Dale,  and  begged  him  to  put  it  into  the 
Savings'  Bank  for  his  mother. 

The  day  following  he  went  to  take  leave  of  his 
master,  of  Jackevmo,  of  the  fountain,  the  garden. 
But,  after  he  had  gone  through  the  first  of  these 
adieus  with  Jackeymo^who,  poor  man,  indulged 
in  all  the  lively  gesticulations  of  grief  which  make 
half  the  eloquence  of  his  countrymen ;  and  then, 
absolutely  blubbering,  hurried  away — Leonard 
himself  was  so  afi^ected  that  he  could  not  proceed 
at  once  to  the  house,  but  stood  beside  the  fountain, 
trying  hard  to  keep  back  his  tears. 

*'You,  Leonard — and  you  are  going!"  said  a 
sof\  voice ;  and  the  tears  fell  faster  than  ever,  for 
he  recognized  the  voice  of  Violante. 

**  Do  not  cry,"  continued  the  child,  with  a  kind 
of  tender  gravity.  **  You  are  going,  but  papa  says 
it  would  be  selfish  in  us  to  grieve,  for  it  is  for  your 
£ood ;  and  we  should  be  glad.  But  I  am  selfish, 
Leonard,  and  I  do  grieve.  I  shall  miss  yoa 
sadly." 

**  You,  young  lady — you  miss  mel" 

**  Yes.  But  I  do  not  cry,  Leonard,  for  I  envy 
you,  and  I  wish  I  were  a  boy  :  I  wish  I  could  dc 
as  you." 

The  girl  clasped  her  hands,  and  reared  her  slight 
form,  with  a  kind  of  passionate  dignity. 

*'  Do  as  me,  and  part  from  all  those  you  love !" 

'*  But  to  serve  those  you  love.  One  day  you  will, 
come  back  to  your  mother's  cottage,  and  say, 
*  We  have  conquered  fortune.'  Oh  that  I  could- 
ffo  forth  and  return,  as  you  will.  But  my  father 
has  no  country,  and  his  only  child  is  a  useless 
girl." 

As  Violante  spoke,  Leonard  had  dried  his  tears ; 
her  emotion  distracted  him  from  his  own. 

'*  Oh,"  continued  Violante,  again  raising  her 
head  loflily,  **  what  it  is  to  be  a  man !  A  womaa 
sighs  *  1  wish,'  but  man  should  say  *  I  will.'  " 

Occasionally,  before,  Leonard  had  noted  fitful 
flashes  of  a  nature  grand  and  heroic  in  the  Italian 
child,  especially  of  late — flashes  the  more  remark- 
able from  their  contrast  to  a  form  most  exquisitely 
feminine,  and  to  a  sweetness  of  temper  which  made 
even  her  pride  gentle.  But  now  it  seemed  as  if  the 
child  spoke  with  the  command  of  a  queen — almost 
with  the  inspiration  of  a  muse.  A  strange  and  new 
sense  of  courage  entered  within  him. 

**  May  I  remember  these  words  I"  he  murmured 
half  audibly. 

The  girl  turned  and  surveyed  him  with  eyes 
brighter  for  their  moisture.  She  then  ext^ded 
her  hand  to  him,  with  a  quick  movement,  and,  as 
he  bent  over  it,  with  a  grace  tauffht  to  him  by 
genuine  emotion,  she  said — **  And  if  you  do,  then, 
girl  and  child  as  I  am,  I  shall  think  I  have  aided  a 
brave  heart  in  the  great  strife  for  honor!" 

She  liugered  a  moment,  smiled  as  if  to  herself, 
and  then,  gliding  away,  was  lost  amongst  the 
trees. 

AiVer  a  long  pause,  in  which  Leonard  recovered 
slowly  from  the  surprise  and  agitation  into  which 
Violante  had  thrown  his  spirits — previously  excited 
as  they  were — he  went,  murmuring  to  himself,  to- 
wards the  house.  But  Riccabocca  was  from  home. 
Leonard  turned  mechanically  to  the  terrace,  and 
busied  himself  with  the  flowers.  But  the  dark  eyet 
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of  Violante  shone  on  his  thoughts,  and  her  Toice 
rang  in  his  ear. 

At  length  Riocabocca  appeared,  followed  np  the 
xoad  by  a  laborer,  who  carried  something  indistinct 
under  his  arm. 

The  Italian  beckoned  to  Leonard  to  follow  him 
into  the  parlor,  and  after  conversing  with  him 
kindly,  and  at  some  length,  and  packing  up,  as  it 
were,  a  considerable  provision  of  wisdom  in  the 
portable  shape  of  aphorisms  and  proverbs,  the  sage 
left  him  alone  for  a  few  moments.  Riccabocca 
then  returned  with  his  wife,  and  bearing  a  small 
knapsack : — 

"  It  ia  not  much  we  can  do  for  you,  Leonard, 
and  money  is  the  worst  eift  in  the  world  for  a 
keepsake ;  but  my  wife  and  I  have  put  our  heads 
together  to  furnish  you  with  a  little  outfit.  Giaco- 
mo,  who  was  in  our  secret,  assures  us  that  the 
clothes  will  fit ;  and  stole,  I  fancy,  a  coat  of  yours 
for  the  purpose.  Put  them  on  when  you  go  to 
your  relations ;  it  is  astonishing  what  a  difference 
It  makes  in  the  ideas  people  form  of  us,  according 
as  our  coats  are  cut  one  way  or  another.  I  should 
not  be  presentable  in  London  thus  ;  and  nothing  is 
more  true  than  that  a  tailor  is  often  the  making  of  a 
man." 

**  The  shirts,  too,  are  very  good  holland,"  said 
Mrs.  Riccabocca,  about  to  open  the  knapsack. 

"  Never  mind  details,  my  dear,"  cried  tl«e 
wise  man ;  **  shirts  are  comprehended  in  the 
general  principle  of  clothes.  And,  Leonard,  as  a 
lemembrance  somewhat  more  personal,  accept  this, 
which  I  have  worn  many  a  year  when  time  was  a 
thing  of  importance  to  me,  and  nobler  &tes  than 
mine  hung  on  a  moment.  We  missed  the  moment, 
or  abused  it,  and  here  I  am,  a  waif  on  a  foreign 
shore.    Methinks  I  have  done  with  time." 

The  exile,  as  he  thus  spoke,  placed  in  Leonard's 
xductant  hands  a  watch  that  would  have  delighted 
an  antiquary,  and  shocked  a  dandy.  It  was  ex- 
oeedingly  thick,  having  an  outer  case  of  enamel, 
and  an  inner  one  of  gold.  The  hands  and  the 
figures  of  the  hours  had  originally  been  formed  of 
bnlliants ;  but  the  brilliants  h&d  long  since  vanished. 
Still,  even  thus  bereft,  the  watch  was  much  more 
in  character  with  the  ffiver  than  the  receiver,  and 
was  as  little  suited  to  Leonard  as  would  have  been 
the  red  silk  umbrella. 

'*  It  is  old-fashioned,"  said  Mrs.  Riccabocca, 
**  but  it  goes  better  than  any  clock  in  the  county. 
I  really  think  it  will  last  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

'*  Carisdma  ma!  "  cried  the  doctor,  '*  I  thought 
I  had  convinced  you  that  the  world  is  by  no  means 
come  to  its  last  legs." 

'*  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  anything,  Alphonso,"  said 
Mrs.  Riccabocca,  coloring. 

**And  that  is  all  we  do  mean  when  we  talk 
about  that  of  which  we  can  know  nothing,"  said 
the  doctor,  less  gallantly  than  usual,  for  he  resented 
that  epithet  of  '*  old-fashioned,"  as  applied  to  the 
watch. 

Leonard,  we  see,  had  been  silent  all  this  time  ; 
he  could  not  speak^literally  and  truly,  he  could 
not  speak.  How  he  got  out  of  his  embarrassment, 
and  how  he  got  out  of  the  room,  he  never  explained 
to  my  satisfaction.  But,  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
he  was  seen  hurrying  down  the  road  very  briskly. 

Riccabocca  and  his  wife  stood  at  the  window 
gazinff  after  him. 

'*  There  is  a  depth  in  that  boy's  heart,"  said  the 
•age,  *'  which  might  float  an  Argosy." 

**  Poor  dear  boy !    I  think  we  have  put  every- 


thing into  the  knapsack  that  he  can  poenblj  want," 
said  good  Mrs.  Riccabocca  musingly. 

The  Doctor  (continuing  his  soliloquy.) — **  Tber 
are  strong,  but  they  are  not  immediately  apDarenl." 

Mrs.  Mzccabocca  (resuming  hers.) — ^*  They  9xm 
at  the  bottom  of  the  knapsack." 

The  Doctor,-—''  They  will  stand  long  wear  and 
tear."  ^  ^ 

Mrs,  Riccabocca. — "A  year,  at  least,  with 
proper  care  at  the  wash." 

The  Doctor  (startled.)— **  Care  at  the  wash 
What  on  earth  are  you  talking  of,  ma'am!" 

Mrs.  Riccabocca  (mildly.) — ''  The  shirts  to  be 
sure,  my  love !     And  you  V 

The  Doctor  (with  a  heavy  sigh.)—"  The  feel- 
ings, ma'am  !"  Then,  after  a  pause,  taking  his 
wife's  hand  aflectionately — "  But  you  did  quite 
right  to  think  of  the  shirts ;  Mr.  Dale  said  very 
truly — " 

Mrs.  iZiceoftocca.— "  What?" 

The  Doctor. — "  That  there  was  a  great  deal  in 
common  between  us — even  when  1  think  of  ieeiingSy 
and  you  but  of— shirts." 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avenel  sat  within  the  parlor-* 
Mr.  Richard  stood  on  the  hearth-rug,  whistling 
Yankee  Doodle.  '*  The  parson  writes  word  that 
the  lad  will  come  to-day,"  said  Richard  suddenly 
— '*  let  me  see  the  letter — ay,  to-day.    If  he  took 

the  coach  as  far  as ,  be  might  vralk  the  rest 

of  the  way  in  two  or  three  hours.  He  should  be 
pretty  nearly  here.  I  have  a  ffreat  mind  to  go  and 
meet  him^  it  will  save  his  asking  questions,  and 
hearing  about  me.  I  can  clear  the  toWn  by  the 
back  way,  and  get  oat  at  the  high  road." 

*'  You  '11  not  know  him  from  any  one  else,"  said 
Mrs.  Avenel. 

*'  Well,  that  is  a  good  one !  Not  know  aa 
Avenel !  We  've  all  the  same  cut  of  the  Jib— 4iave 
not  we,  father  V 

Poor  John  laughed  heartily,  till  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks. 

"  We  were  always  a  well-fevored  fam'ly,"  said 
John,  recomposing  himself.  **  There  was  Luke. 
but  he 's  gone  :  and  Harry,  but  he 's  dead  too  ;  ana 
Dick,  but  he 's  in  Amerikay— no,  he 's  here ;  and 
my  darling  Nora,  but — " 

"Hush!"  interrupted  Mrs.  Avenel;  "hush, 
John !" 

The  old  man  stared  at  her,  and  then  put  his 
tremulous  hand  to  his  brow.  "And  Nora 's  gone 
too !"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  profound  woe.  fioth 
hands  then  fell  on  his  knees,  and  his  head  drooped 
on  his  breast. 

Mrs.  Avenel  rose,  kissed  her  husband  on  the 
forehead,  and  walked  away  to  the  window.  Richard 
took  up  his  hat,  and  brushed  the  nap  carefully  with 
his  handkerchief;  but  his  lips  quivered. 

"  I  'm  going,"  said  he  abruptly.  "  Now  mind, 
mother,  not  a  word  about  Uncle  Richard  yet ;  we 
must  first  see  how  we  like  each  other,  and-^in  a 
whisper)  you  '11  try  and  get  that  into  my  poor 
father's  head?" 

"Ay,  Richard,"  said  Mrs.  Avenel  quietly. 
Richard  put  on  his  hat,  and  went  out  by  the  haw 
way.  He  stole  along  the  fields  that  skirted  the 
town,  and  had  only  once  to  cross  the  street  before 
he  ffot  into  the  hi^h  road. 

He  walked  on  till  he  came  to  the  first  milestone. 
There  he  seated  himself,  lighted  his  ciffar,  and 
awaited  his  nephew.    It  was  now  nearl j  m  hour 
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of  sanset,  andthe  road  before  bim  lay  westward, 
Riebard  from  time  to  time  looked  along  the  road, 
sbadiog  bis  eyes  witb  bis  band ;  and  at  length, 

I'ust  as  the  disc  of  the  sun  bad  half  sunk  down  the 
lorizon,  a  soliury  figure  came  up  the  way.  It 
emerged  suddenly  from  the  turn  in  the  road ;  the 
reddening  beams  colored  all  the  atmosphere  around 
it.  Solitary  and  silent  it  came  as  from  a  Land  of 
Light. 

CHAPTER  zxnr. 

'*You  have  been  walking  far,  young  man!" 
0aid  Richard  Avenel. 

'*  No,  sir,  not  very.  That  is  Lansmere  before 
me,  is  it  nott" 

'*  Yes,  it  is  Lansmere ;  you  stop  there,  I  ^uess?" 

Leonard  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative,  and 
walked  on  a  few  paces ;  then,  seeing  the  stranger 
who  had  accosted  him  still  by  bis  side,  be  said — 

**  If  you  know  the  town,  sir,  perhaps  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  whereabouts  Mr. 
Avenel  lives  1" 

**I  can  put  you  into  a  straight  cut  across  the 
fields,  that  will  bring  vou  just  behind  the  house." 

'*  You  are  very  kind,  but  it  will  take  you  out  of 
your  way." 

*'  No,  it  is  in  my  way.  So  you  are  going  to 
Mr.  AvenePs? — a  good  old  gentleman." 

^*  I  've  always  heard  so ;  and  Mrs.  Avenel — " 

"  A  particular  superior  woman,"  said  Richard. 
"  Any  one  else  to  ask  after  1 — I  know  the  family 
well." 

**  No,  thank  you  sir." 

*'  They  have  a  son,  I  believe ;  but  he 's  in 
America,  is  not  he?"  ' 

**  I  believe  he  is,  sir." 

**I  see  the  parson  has  kept  fiiith  with  me," 
mattered  Richard. 

'*  If  you  can  tell  me  anything  about  Atm,"  said 
lioonard,  '*  I  should  be  very  glad." 

"Why  so,  young  man? — ^perhaps  he  is  hanged 
by  this  time."  . 

"Hanged?" 

**  He  was  a  sad  dog,  I  am  told." 

**  Then  you  have  oeen  told  very  falsely,"  said 
Leonard,  coloring. 

**  A  sad  wild  dog — ^his  parents  were  so  glad 
when  he  cut  aud  run — went  off  to  the  States. 
They  say  he  made  money ;  but  if  so  he  has  neg- 
lected bis  relations  shamefully." 

'*  Sir,"  said  Leonard,  "  you  are  wholly  misin- 
formed. He  has  been  most  generous  to  a  relative 
who  had  little  claim  on  bim ;  and  I  never  heard 
bis  name  mentioned  but  witb  love  and  praise." 

Richard  instantly  fell  to  whistling  Yankee  Doodle, 
and  walked  on  several  paces  without  saying  a  word. 
He  then  made  a  slight  apology  for  his  impertinence 
— hoped  no  offence — and,  with  his  usual  bold  but 
astute  style  of  talk,  contrived  to  bring  out  some- 
thing of  his  companion's  mind.  He  was  evidently 
•struck  with  the  clearness  and  propriety  with  which 
Leonard  expressed  himself,  raised  his  eyebrows  in 
surprise  more  than  once,  and  looked  him  full  in  the 
&ce  with  an  attentive  and  pleased  survey.  Leon- 
ard had  put  on  the  new  clothes  with  which  Rioca- 
booca  and  wife  had  provided  him.  They  were 
those  appropriate  to  a  young  country  tradesman  in 
good  circumstances ;  but,  as  he  did  not  think  about 
die  clothes,  so  he  bad  unconsciously  something  of 
the  ease  of  the  gentleman. 

They  now  came  into  the  fields.  Leonard  paused 
before  a  slip  of  ground  sown  with  rye. 


"  I  should  have  thought  grass  land  would  have 
answered  better,  so  near  a  town,"  said  he. 

"  No  doubt  it  would,"  answered  Richard  ;  *'  but 
they  are  sadly  behind-hand  in  these  parts.  You  see 
that  great  park  yonder,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road?  That  would  answer  better  for  rye  than 
grass ;  but  then,  what  would  become  of  my  Iord*« 
deer?    The  aristocracy  eat  us  up,  young  man." 

"  But  the  aristocracy  did  not  sow  this  piece  with 
rye,  I  suppose?"  said  Leonard,  smiling. 

"  And  what  do  you  conclude  from  that?" 

**  Let  every  roan  look  to  his  own  ground,"  said 
Leonard,  with  a  cleverness  of  repartee  caught  from 
Doctor  Riccabocca. 

**  'Cute  lad  you  are,"  said  Richard ;  "  and  we  '11 
talk  more  of  these  matters  another  time.'' 

They  now  came  within  sight  of  Mr.  Avenel's 
bouse. 

"  You  can  get  through  the  gap  in  the  hedge,  by 
the  old  pollard  oak,"  said  Richard;  "and  come 
round  by  the  front  of  the  house.  Why,  you  ^re  not 
afraid — are  you?" 

"  I  am  a  stranger." 

"  Shall  I  introduce  you  ?  I  told  you  that  I 
knew  the  old  couple." 

"  Oh  no,  sir !  I  would  rather  meet  them  alone." 

"  Gro  ;  and — ^wait  a  bit — harkye,  young  man, 
Mrs.  Avenel  is  a  cold-mannered  woman ;  but  don't 
be  abashed  by  that." 

Leonard  thanked  the  good-natured  stranger, 
crossed  the  field,  passed  the  gap,  and  paused  a 
moment  under  the  stinted  shade  of  the  old  hollow- 
hearted  oak.  The  ravens  were  returning  to  their 
nests.  At  the  sight  of  a  human  form  under  the 
tree,  they  wheeled  round,  and  watched  him  afar. 
From  the  thick  of  the  boughs,  the  young  ravens 
sent  their  hoarse  low  cry. 

CHAPTER  ZXY. 

Thk  young  man  entered  the  neat,  prim,  formal 
parlor. 

"  You  are  weloome !"  said  Mrs.  Avenel,  in  a 
firm  voice. 

"The  gentleman  is  heartily  weloome,"  cried 
poor  John. 

"  It  is  your  grandson,  Leonard  Fairfield,"  said 
Mrs.  Avenel. 

But  John,  who  had  risen  with  knocking  knees, 
gazed  hard  at  Leonard,  and  then  fell  on  bis  breast, 
sobbing  aloud — "  Nora's  eyes ! — he  has  a  blink  in 
his  eye  like  Nora's." 

Mrs.  Avenel  approached  with  a  steady  step,  and 
drew  away  the  old  man  tenderly. 

"He  is  a  poor  creature,"  she  whispered  to 
Leonard — "  you  excite  him.  Come  away,  I  will 
show  you  your  room." 

Leonard  followed  her  up  the  stairs,  and  came 
into  a  room — neatly,  and  even  prettily  furnished. 
The  carpet  and  curtains  were  faded  by  the  sun, 
and  of  old-fashioned  pattern,  but  there  was  a  lool; 
about  the  room  as  if  it  bad  been  long  disused. 
•  Mrs.  Avenel  sank  down  on  the  first  chair  on 
entering. 

Leonard  drew  bis  arm  round  her  waist  afilection- 
ately ;  "  I  fear  that  I  have  put  you  out  sadly — ^my 
dear  grandmother." 

Mrs.  Avenel  glided  hastily  from  bis  arm,  and 
her  countenance  worked  much — every  nerve  in  it 
twitching  as  it  were;  then,  placing  her  hand  on 
his  looks,  she  said  with  passion,  "  God  bless  you, 
my  grandson,"  and  left  the  room. 

Leonard  dropped  his  knapsack  on  the  floor,  and 
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looked  aronnd  him  wistfully.  The  room  seemed 
as  if  it  had  once  been  occupied  by  a  female.  There 
was  a  work-box  on  the  chest  of  drawers,  and  over 
it  banging  shelves  for  books,  suspended  by  ribbons 
that  had  once  been  blue,  with  silk  and  fringe  ap- 
pended to  each  shelf,  and  knots  and  tassels  here  and 
there — the  taste  of  a  woman,  or  rather  of  a  ^irl, 
who  seeks  to  give  a  grace  to  the  commonest  things 
around  her.  With  the  mechanical  habit  of  a  stu- 
dent, Leonard  took  down  one  or  two  of  the  volumes 
still  left  on  the  shelves.  He  found  Spenser's  Fairy 
Queen  J  Racine  in  French,  Tasso  in  Italian  ;  and  on 
the  fly-leuf  of  each  volume,  in  the  exquisite  hand- 
writinff  fimiliar  to  his  memory,  the  name  **  Leono- 
ra." He  kissed  the  books,  and  replaced  them  with 
a  feeling  akin  both  to  tenderness  and  awe. 

He  had  not  been  alone  in  his  room  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  before  the  maid-servant  knocked 
at  his  ()oor  and  summoned  him  to  tea. 

Poor  John  had  recovered  his  spirits,  and  his  wife 
aat  by  his  side  holding  his  hand  in  hers.  Poor 
John  was  even  gay.  He  asked  many  questions 
about  his  daughter  Jane,  and  did  not  wait  for  the 
amswers.  Then  he  spoke  about  the  squire,  whom 
he  confounded  with  Audley  Egerton,  and  talked 
of  elections,  and  the  Blue  party,  and  hoped  Leonard 
would  always  be  a  good  Blue  ;  and  then  he  fell  to 
his  tea  and  toast,  and  said  no  more. 

Mrs.  Avenel  spoke  little,  but  she  eyed  Leonard 
askant,  as  it  were,  from  time  to  time ;  and  after 
each  glance  the  nerves  of  the  poor  severe  face 
twitched  again. 

A  little  after  nine  o'clock,  Mrs.  Avenel  lighted 
a  candle,  and,  placing  it  in  Leonard's  hand,  said, 
*'  You  must  be  tired — you  know  your  own  room 
now.    Good  night." 

Leonard  took  the  light,  and,  as  was  his  wont 
with  his  mother,  kissed  Mrs.  Avenel  on  the  cheek. 
Then  he  took  John's  hand  and  kissed  him  too. 
The  old  man  was  half  asleep,  and  murmured 
dreamily,  "  that's  Nora." 

Leonaid  had  retired  to  his  room  about  half-an- 
bour  when  Richard  Avenel  entered  the   bouse 
softly,  and  joined  his  parents. 
.  "  Well,  mother,"  said  he. 

**  Well,  Richard— you  have  seen  him  1" 

'*  And  like  him.  Do  you  know  he  has  a  great 
look  of  poor  Nora! — more  like  her  than  Jane."  ' 

**Yes  ;  he  is  handsomer  than  Jane  ever  was,  but 
more  like  your  father  than  any  one.  John  was  so 
comely.     You  take  to  the  boy,  then  ?" 

"  Ay,  that  I  do.  Just  tell  him  in  the  morning 
that  he  is  to  go  with  a  gentleman  who  will  be  his 
friend,  and  don't  say  more.  The  chaise  shall  be  at 
the  door  after  breakfast.  Let  him  get  into  it; 
I  shall  wait  for  him  out  of  the^town.  What 's  the 
loom  you  give  him?" 


I     •*  The  room  yon  would  not  take." 

"  The  room  in  which  Nora  slept  ?  Oh  no !  I 
could  not  have^slept  a  wink  there.  What  a  chann 
there  was  in  that  girl — how  we  all  loved  her ! 
But  slie  was  too  beautiful  and  good  for  us — too 
good  to  live !" 

*<  None  of  us  are  too  good,"  said  Mrs.  Avenel 
with  great  austerity,  *'  and  I  beg  you  will  not  talk 
in  that  way.  Good  night — I  must  get  your  poor 
father  to  bed." 

When  Leonard  opened  his  eyes  the  next  morn- 
ing, they  rested  on  the  face  of  Mrs.  Avenel,  which 
was  bending  over  his  pillow.  But  it  was  long  be- 
fore he  could  recognize  that  countenance,  so  changed 
was  its  expression— so  tender,  so  motherlike. 
Nay,  the  face  of  his  own  mother  had  never  seemed 
to  him  so  soft  with  a  mother's  passion. 

**Ah!"  he  murmured,  half  rising  and  flinging 
his  young  arms  round  her  neck.  Mrs.  Avene], 
this  time,  and  for  the  first,  taken  by  surprise, 
warmly  returned  the  embrace  ;  she  clasped  him  to 
her  breast,  she  kissed  him  again  and  again.  At 
length  with  a  quick  start  she  escaped,  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  pressing  her  hands  tightly 
together.  W  hen  she  halted ,  her  face  had  recovered 
its  usual  severity  and  C4)ld  precision. 

*'  It  is  time  for  you  to  rise,  Leonard,"  said  she. 
**  You  will  leave  us  to-day.  A  gentleman  has  prom- 
ised to  take  charge  of  you,  and  do  for  you  more 
than  we  can.  A  chaise  will  be  at  the  door  sooo— 
make  haste." 

John  was  absent  from  the  breakfast-table.  Hie 
wife  said  that  he  never  rose  till  late,  and  must  not 
be  disturbed. 

The  meal  was  scarce  over,  before  a  chaise  and 
pair  came  to  the  door. 

'*  You  must  not  keep  the  chaise  waiting — the 
gentleman  is  very  punctual." 

*'  But  he  is  not  come." 

"  No,  he  has  walked  on  before,  and  will  get  in 
after  you  are  out  of  the  town." 

**  What  is  his  name,  and  why  should  he  caie  finr 
me,  grandmother  V 

**  He  will  tell  you  himself.    Now,  come." 

<*  But  you  will  bless  me  again,  graadroother. 
I  love  you  already." 

**  I  do  bless  you,"  said  Mrs.  Avenel  firmly. 
**  Be  honest  and  good,  and  beware  of  the  first  false 
step."  She  pressed  his  hand  with  a  convulsive 
grasp,  and  led  him  to  the  outer  door. 

The  postboy  clanked  his  whip,  the  chaise  rattled 
ofif.  Leonard  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  to 
catch  a  last  glimpse  of  the  old  woman.  But  the 
boughs  of  the  pollard  oak,  and  its  gnarled,  decaying 
trunk,  hid  her  fnim  his  eye.  And  look  as  he  would, 
till  the  road  turned,  he  saw  but  the  melancholy 
tree. 


An  Ancient  Art  rei^iscovrrbd. — At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  London,  some  time 
ago,  a  human  hand  and  a  piece  of  beef,  preserved 
by  means  of  a  preparation  of  ve^table  tar,  found 
on  the  borders  of  die  Red  Sea,  m  the  vicinity  of 
Mochaj  were  presented ;  a  specimen  of  the  tar  ac- 
companied them.  Colonel  Holt,  who  presented  the 
specimens,  observes — **  During  my  residence  on  the 
Ked  Sea,  a  conversation  with  some  Bedouin  Arabs, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mocha,  led  me  to  suspect  that  the 
principal  ingredient  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
m  the  formation  of  mummies  was  nothing  ooore  than 
the  vegetable  tar  of  those  countries,  which  is  called 
by  the  Arabs,  Katren.  My  first  trials  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  ooojeoture  were  on  fowls  and  legs  of 


mutton,  and,  though  made  in  Julv,  when  the  ther- 
mometer ranged  at  94^  in  the  shade,  tbey  succeeded 
so  much  to  my  satisfaction,  that  I  forwarded  some 
to  £kigland  ;  and  have  now  the  pleasure  to  seed  to 
the  society  a  human  hand  prepared  in  a  similar  way 
four  years  since.  The  best  informed  anAOOg  the 
Arabs  think  that  large  quantities  of  camphor, 
myrrh,  aloes,  and  frankincense  were  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  mummies.  These  specimens 
will,  however,  prove  that  such  additions  were  by 
no  means  nece8.<«ry,  as  the  tar  appliwl  alone  pene* 
trates  and  discolors  the  bone.  This  ur  is  obtained 
from  the  branches  of  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  exposed 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  and  it  is  found  in 
most  parts  of  Syria  and  Arabia  Felix.^[^ 
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From  Leigh  Hunt's  Jounal. 
ON   SETN0   A   ORANDPATHBB. 
BY   JOHN   ACKERL08. 

I  DO  not  generally  qaarrel  with  Destiny.  I  take 
the  world  and  my  own  indif  idual  lot  in  it  as  I  iind 
it,  and  thank  Heaven  that  the  former  is  so  lovely, 
and  that  the  latter  is  so  much  better  than  mf 
deserts.  But  there  is  one  hiatus  in  my  existence 
that  I  cannot  help  deploring.  I  regret  that  I  vms 
not  born  a  grandfather!  To  have  grandchildren, 
to  be  invested  with  the  dignity  and  the  patronage 
whioh  age  and  grand fathership  bestow,  appears  to 
me  one  of  the  crowning  glories  of  our  mortal 
oooTse.  An  old  man  gazing  blandly  on  the  arrows 
he  has  diot  forth  upon  the  world,  and  upon  those 
arrows'  arrows,  is  like  the  slow  setting  of  an 
autamn  sun,  when  it  looks  forth  cooled  and  broadly 
upon  a  world  it  has  fructified  and  is  leaving.  He 
rits  in  his  chair  and  reads  his  newspaper,  and 
bouncing  granddaughters  call  in  upon  him,  and 
iamp  upon  his  knee  and  kiss  his  old  lips,  and  pat 
his  withered  cheeks,  and  he  strokes  their  smooth 
tresses,  and  touches  the  damask  bloom  upon  their 
fiuses,  and  smiles  upon  them,  and  is  happy.  Stick 
m  hand,  he  s&llies  forth  to  call  upon  some  of  his 
eflfshoots,  anJ  as  he  loiters  along  the  streets,  the 
neighbors  hail  him  with  a  cheerful  ^ood-morrow, 
or  a  respectful  bow,  as  due  to  a  patria«t;h  and  an 
elder.  Arrived  at  his  daughter's  dwelling,  a 
swarm  of  little  urchins  gather  round  him ;  Bob 
seizes  his  stick  and  rears  it  in  a  comer  ;  Mary  takes 
his  hat  and  hangs  it  on  the  peg  ;  Marian,  and  Tom, 
and  little  Harry  raise  a  cry  of  joyful  welcome,  and 
cluster  round  bis  knees,  while  their  mother  unties 
his  neckerchief,  and  assists  in  divesting  him  of  his 
top-ooat.  He  is  led  to  the  easy  chair  by  the  fire- 
side ;  every  eye  beams  affection  on  him ;  his 
minutest  wants  are  anticipated.  He  gives  small 
coins,  and  oranges,  and  sweetmeats  to  his  little 
pleasant  admirers,  and  rejoices  in  the  idea  that 
though  he  depart,  strength  and  beauty  still  remain, 
aad  the  full  blood  of  high  humanity  shall  still  pour 
00.  Then  at  Christmas-tide,  when  all  the  family 
gathers  together,  and  sons  from  London  and  grancl- 
sons  from  abroad  return  for  a  few  days  to  his 
snug  retirement,  how  happy  and  important  is  the 
old  veteran !  The  veriest  nonsense  he  can  say  is 
listened  to  as  though  it  were  the  utterance  of  a 
prophet.  They  drink  his  health — they  give  him 
the  first  slice  of  blazing  plum-pudding — they  call  to 
mind  bygone  Christmases;  and  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  a  life  are  grouped  in  harmony  before 
him.  lu  the  evening  he  rehearses  his  childhood — 
he  staggers  through  blind-man's  bufif,  his  little 
desoendants  making  him  believe  in  a  fictitious 
agility,  by  pretending  that  he  escapes  their  grasp 
— he  leads  all  the  family  under  the  misseltoe,  fronv 
his  old  wife  down  to  the  smallest  grandchild,  and 
eren  drags  out  the  ancient  cook  from  her  kitchen, 
and,  amid  screams  of  delight,  kisses  her.  Then 
how  he  laughs  at  the  magic-lantern — how  slyly  he 
throws  salt  into  the  snap-dragon,  and  turns  every 
one  blue  as  a  ten-weeks'  corpse — how  he  will 
insist  on  hobbling  through  Sir  Roger,  and  boasts 
that  he  nsed  to  dance  down,  everybody  when  he  was 
a  boy  ;  ay,  and  can  do  it  yet. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  young  man  !  I  am 
only  a  nephew,  a  cousin,  a  son,  a  brother,  a  hus- 
band (you  remember  how  I  courted  and  married 
Lucy  B— );  but  neither  am  I  a  grandfather,  nor 
can  I  be  permitted  to  act  as  a  grandfather.  I  never 
sec  my  young  cousins  but  I  want  them  to  cluster 


round  me,  perch  on  my  knee,  and  let  me  mix  in  all 
their  antic  games  ;  but  they  will  not  let  roe.  The 
eldest  treats  me  as  his  equal,  with  abominable  im- 
pudence, and  my  love  changes  to  visions  of  an 
admonitory  kick !  His  sister !  why  she  blushes 
when  I  shake  her  hand.  Heaven  only  knows  what 
she  would  do  if  I  were  to  kiss  her !  The  little  ones 
care  less  than  they  are  themselves  for  me  ;  they 
think  I  shall  spoil  their  games,  if  1  meddle  with 
them.  They  wonder  when  they  shall  have  a  tail* 
coat  like  cousin  John  ;  and  scorn  me  because  1  have 
not  got  huge  whiskers  like  their  papa.  I  never  see 
a  pretty  aunt,  with  her  youngest  in  her  arms,  but  I 
long  to  bend  over  her,  and  kiss  her  and  bless  her  ; 
but  what  would  she  say  to  such  a  thing  ?  Slap  my 
face,  perchance,  and  forbid  roe  the  house.  Thus, 
I  have  my  love  thrust  back  upon  me — it  is  dammed 
up  in  my  heart — grows  stagnant — I  feel  that  I  get 
daily  more  and  more  misanthropic— whereas,  if  I 
had  only  been  born  a  grandfather,  I  know  that  I 
should  have  been  as  benevolent  and  good  a  soul  as 
there  is  on  the  earth. 

Bide  my  time  !  Yes ;  I  know  that  if  I  live  long 
enough,  if  i  am  blessed  with  young  Ackerloses,  if 
they  are  blessed  in  a  similar  manner,  that  I  shall 
have  my  desire  and  be  a  grandfather.  But  then 
observe  the  number  of  **  ifs"  in  that  short  sentence. 
Before  one  is  a  grandfather,  there  is  an  unfortunate 
necessity  for  one's  being  a  father.  Now,  you  have 
to  keep  your  own  children,  but  you  have  n't  to  keep 
other  people's,  and  at  the  same  time  you  can  have 
all  the  advantages  from  their  children  that  you  can 
possibly  have  from  your  own.  Ah,  me  !  Before 
I  can  recover  the  ground  I  have  unfortunately  lost 
in  not  being  born  a  grandfather,  I  must  become  a 
father — must  spend  sleepless  nights  with  a  little 
wretch  yelling  in  the  most  unreasonable  manner  in 
my  room.  I  must  write  out  my  health,  my  brain, 
and  completely  exhaust  all  vis  m  me,  whether  for 
love  or  hate,  to  keep  Lucy  and  her  round  dozen  in 
food  and  raiment.  And  even  supposing  that  I  sur- 
vive till  they  are  married — why,l  become  a  grand- 
father when  1  have  ceased  to  be  one  in  its  highest 
meanings,  and  perhaps  receive  the  visits  of  my 
grandchildren  in  my  retreat  in  the  Charterhouse,  or 
in  the  workhouse  whereto  I  am  legally  chargeable. 
I  do  not  see  the  justice  of  my  case.  1  shall  peti- 
tion. 

The  door  opens  and  Lucy  enters,  while  I  have 
been  brooding  over  my  wrongs  in  a  tobacco-reeking 
study,  with  a  printer  s  devil  whistling  **  Jeannette 
and  Ifeannot"  on  the  landing ;  she  has  been  stroll- 
ing in  the  fresh  air,  and  has  returned,  with  a  bunch  , 
of  crocuses  and  cowslips,  redolent  with  health  and 
beauty.  By  magnetic  mfluence  her  health  banishes 
my  brooding.  I  have  walked  by  deputy,  and  I  am 
refreshed.  My  case  no  more  seems  hard.  If  I 
had  my  wish  and  were  a  grandfather,  where  would 
be  the  strong  heartVrapture  wherewith  I  hail  the 
return  of  Lucy — where  the  high  pleasure  of  com- 
bating the  world  with  vigor,  and  feeling  that  what 
I  have,  I  have  won  ?  Besides,  it  now  occurs  to  me 
that  I  omitted  a  very  imnortant  consideration. 
The  pleasure  of  a  grandsire  is  not  merely  in  the 
fact  of  being  reverenced,  and  loved,  and  having  an 
unlimited  kissing  license.  It  lies  deeper  and 
wider,  and  opens  up  the  grandest  truths  of  exist* 
once.  His  pleasure,  where  it  is  a  worthy  pleasure, 
consists  in  the  feeling  of  a  life  well-spent,  of  a  bat- 
tle and  victory.  He  feels  that  he  came  upon  the 
world  an  individual,  that  he  took  up  his  burden  and 
bore  it  manfully ;  that  he  gradually  won  himself  a 
standing-place ;  that  he  spread  his  tent  and  built 
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his  vineyard  with  labor,  and  watered  it  with  tears ; 
that  God  prospered  his  brave  son,  and  gave  him  a 
teeming  harvest  in  the  autumn  to  reward  the  pain- 
ful sowing  of  the  spring. 

CburagiOj  then.    I,  too,  will  be  a  grandfather, 
if  I  live.    Courage  and  en  avant! 


From  the  Moraing  Chronicle,  87  Feb. 
THE   LATE   DOWAaBR   COUNTESS    OF    CHARLE- 
VILLE. 

The  late  Dowager  Countess  of  Charleville,  who 
died  on  Monday  last,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety, 
was  one  of  the  most  estimable  and  remarkable 
women  of  any  age  or  epoch.  Had  she  been  born 
a  Frenchwoman  and  lived  in  France,  she  would 
have  been  assigned  a  place  in  social  history  with 
the  Sevign^s  and  the  du  DelSands ;  for  she  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities  to  which  they 
owe  their  fame,  without  a  particle  of  their  frivolity 
or  their  heartlessness.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Dawson,  and  she  was  a  member  of  the  family  which 
was  ennobled  in  the  person  of  the  first  Lord  Cre- 
morne.  She  received  the  principal  part  of  her 
education  at  a  French  convent,  and  her  memory 
was  stored  with  curious  traits  of  French  manners 
prior  to  the  first  revolution.  But  Dublin,  in  its 
most  brilliant  days,  was  her  favorite  theme.  She 
had  mixed  familiarly  with  all  that  was  most  dis- 
tinguished for  talent,  eloquence,  wit,  or  patriotism, 
during  the  concluding  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  the  Irish  capital.  Lord  Clare  and  Grat- 
tan,  notwithstanding  their  marked  opposition  of 
character  and  party,  were  equally  her  friends.  She 
was  with  Grattan  in  his  last  illness,  during  the 
memorable  interview  with  the  late  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  when  that  noble  lord  announced  to  him  that 
he  was  to  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  She 
was  the  person  to  whom  Lord  Clare  communicated 
the  remarkable  fact,  (left  unnoticed  by  Moore,) 
that  when  Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald  entreated  Lord 
Clare  (then  chancellor)  to  give  her  an  order  to  see 
her  husband  in  prison.  Lord  Clare  replied :  *'  I 
have  no  power  to  give  you  an  order,  but  I  can  take 
any  one  1  like  with  me  to  visit  any  prisoner,  and 
my  carriage  is  at  the  door." 

Her  first  husband  was  a  gentleman  of  family  and 
fortune  in  the  county  Louth.  He  died  in  1797, 
and  in  the  following  year  she  married  the  late  Earl 
of  Charleville.  Soon  aflerwards  her  firmness  and 
conju^l  affection  were  put  to  a  severe  test.  During 
the  Irish  rebelli(m,  Loi^  Charleville  was  acting  as 
one  of  the  district-generals  in  King's  County,  whilst 
she  remained  in  Dublin.  She  resolved  on  joining 
him,  and  effected  her  purpose  with  no  other  escort 
than  her  maid,  but  armed  with  pistols,  one  of  which 
she  had  occasion  to  present  at  the  head  of  a  trouble- 
some innkeeper,  who  thought  proper  to  usurp  the 
duties  of  the  police.  Her  name  has  been  popularly 
associated  with  literature  in  a  manner  which  always 
gave  her  unmitigated  pain.  Early  in  1798,  and 
prior  to  the  marriage,  the  late  earl  (a  very  clever 
and  accomplished  man>  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion a  translation  of  Voltaire's  '*  Pucelle."  In  one 
of  the  notes  to  a  satirical  poem  from  the  pen  of  an 
Irish  barrister,  (now  an  English  privy  councillor 
of  no  inconsiderable  note  in  politics  and  literature,) 
it  was  insinuated  that  '*  lawn  sleeves  and  gauze 
petticoats"  had  been  associated  in  some  manner 
with  his  lordship  in  this  work.  The  **  lawn 
sleeves"  were  understood  to  belong  to  the  late 
Bishop  Marlay,  and  the  *'  petticoats"  to  indicate 
that  Lady  Charleville  had  lent  her  aid.  The  work 
is  now  exceedingly  scarce,  and  much  prized  by 


book-collectors ;  and,  to  enhance  its  value,*  it  Is 
almost  invariably  advertised  as  by  Lady  Charle- 
ville. The  fact  is,  she  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it.  Her  distinct  disavowal  (for  which  we 
can  vouch)  will  fully  satisfy  all  her  personal  mo- 
quaintances  on  this  point ;  for  she  was  the  soul  of 
truth  and  honor.  They  also— at  least  those  who 
lived  much  with  her — must  know  that  nothing  could 
be  more  alien  from  her  tone  of  mind,  taste,  and  in- 
tellectual tendencies  than  the  translation  in  qnestion. 
It  is  rendered  into  vernacular  English,  and  abounds 
in  phrases  with  which  no  woman  in  Lady  CbaHo- 
ville*s  rank  of  life  could  be  familiar.  She  thorough- 
ly enjoyed  wit,  but  had  comparatively  small  relish 
for  humor,  and  was  instinctively  repelled  by  the 
smallest  approximation  to  vulgarity.  Now,  in  this 
translation,  the  wit  of  the  original  is  very  frequently 
broadened  into  humor,  and  coarsened  without  war- 
rant from  the  text.  Judging,  therefore,  solely 
from  internal  evidence — we  should  no  more  belioTO 
that  the  Enfflish  version  was,  wholly  or  in  part, 
the  work  of  Lady  Charleville,  than  that  a  woman 
was  the  author  of  **  Tom  Jones." 

The  part  of  her  life  to  which  Lady  Charleville 
herself  recurred  with  most  pleasure,  and  in  which 
she  took  most'  pride,  was  that  which  she  passed  at 
Charleville  Castle,  King's  County,  in  the  midst  of 
her  late  husband's  tenantry  and  dependants.  She 
was  bred  up  in  Protestant  ascendency  principles, 
and  had  imbibed  strong  fiimily  prejudices  against 
Roman  Catholics.  But  her  mind  was  far  too  liberal 
and  too  enlightened  to  miss  the  true  course  to  be 
pursued  by  an  Irish  proprietor.  She  established 
schools  open  to  both  creeds  alike,  and  lived  on  ez' 
cellent  terms  with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in 
her  neighborhood,  who — seeing  that  prosely tiling 
was  the  last  thing  in  her  thoughts,  and  that  she 
was  simply  anxious  to  elevate  the  moral  as  well  as 
to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  peasantry 
—cordially  cooperated  in  her  views.  It  was  her 
fixed  belief,  founded  on  careful  observation  and 
deep  reflection,  that  a  state  provision  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  was  indispensable  to  the 
lasting  tranquillization  of  the  country. 

She  lost  the  use  of  her  lower  limbs  from  rheu- 
matism before  she  passed  middle  life,  and  she  was 
entirely  dependent  on  others  for  locomotion;  yet 
her  spirits  were  excellent,  except  under  the  imme- 
diate pressure  of  affliction,  to  which  she  was  exposed 
in  no  ordinar]^  degree  from  her  warm  heart  and 
afifectionate  disposition.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  cite  a  more  memorable  example  in  disproof  of 
the  common-place  doctrine — ^that  the  heart  and  the 
imagination  necessarily  grow  torpid  and  inactive  in 
old  age.  We  strongly  suspect  that,  when  fancy 
and  sensibility  appear  to  pass  away  with  advancing 
years,  they  never  in  point  of  fact  existed,  and  tbi^ 
the  fiush,  flutter,  and  vivacity  of  youth  were  mis- 
taken for  them.  Her  chief  amusement,  almost  to 
her  last  hour,  was  painting,  and  the  style  of  art 
which  she  cultivated  was  the  very  highest..  Her 
generosity  was  boundless,  and  whenever  any  sacri- 
fice, personal  or  pecuniary,  was  demanded  of  her, 
her  only  anxiety  was  to  do  what  was  right.  The 
moment  she  was  satisfied  in  this  respect,  the 
struggle  was  at  an  end.  Her  conversation  was 
eminently  entertaining,  instructive,  and  improving. 
But  we  have  said  enough  to  complete  our  tribute  ; 
and  we  should  hardly  have  ventured  to  say  so  much, 
had  we  not  felt  that,  by  occasionally  removing  the 
veil  from  private  excellence  and  holding  it  op  as  an 
example,  we  may  materially  promote  the  great 
cause  of  virtue,  truth,  and  benevolence  throaghont 
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From  the  Specutor,  89  March. 

CENSUS   OF   THE   PEOPLE. 

Thb  deeeoniml  eDumerition,  to  be  taken  on  the 
diet  of  this  month,  seemed  to  be  distastefnl  to  Lord 
Stanley  from  its  particularity.  But  the  opportunity 
is  a  rare  one,  and  ought  to  have  been  made  the  most 
of,  especially  under  existing  dilenmias.  New  dis- 
positions of  spiritual  authorities,  conflicting  esti- 
mates of  education,  the  electoral  franchise,  criminal 
discipline,  pauperism,  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests,  form  at  present  the  roost  interesting  and 
agitated  topics ;  and  justice  can  hardly  be  meted  in 
anv  of  these  questions,  unless  legislation  be  first 
aiJed  by  full  and  correct  returns  of  the  number  and 
classification  of  the  population.  Instead  of  excess, 
we  fear  deficiency  of  information,  even  on  national 
subjects,  and  should  prefer  more  copious  details 
than  those  authorized,  with  somewhat  more  strin- 
gent powers  for  eliciting  them.  But  the  scruples 
of  some  persons  about  Uie  disclosure  of  ordinary 
facts  are  extraordinary.  Pending  the  last  census, 
an  eminent  merchant  of  the  city,  who  had  nineteen 
children,  pertinsciousljr  refused  to  fill  op  his  sched- 
ule, lest  the  number  might  convey  an  impression  of 
undue  multiplication.  But  the  truth  was  known ; 
it  was,  as  the  French  say,  a  great  **  fait  aooompli," 
and  concealment  was  vain .  The  objections  of  Lord 
Sunley  may  have  a  dififerent  origin — may  be  more 
of  a  conservative  than  dififusive  nature— connected 
somehow  with  ancient  protective  feelings  towards 
hearth  and  home.  It  is  certain  that,  either  on 
scriptural  grounds  or  some  other,  the  prejudice 
against  any  enumeration  of  the  people  proved 
wholly  insurmountable  till  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  In  the  session  of  1753,  a  bill 
for  taking  a  census  of  the  people  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Potter,  but  was  violently  opposed,  as  subver- 
sive of  English  liberty,  and  meant  only  to  facilitate 
statistical  inquiries  or  the  exactions  of  the  tax- 
gatherer.  It  passed  the  Commons,  however  ;  but 
on  the  second  reading  was  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
as  of ''  dangerous  tendency."  The  mischiefe  that 
resulted  were  numerous  and  great ;  oceans  of  ink 
were  shed  in  controversy,  and  all  sorts  of  false  facts 
and  theories  promulgated.  Dr.  Price  was  of  opin- 
ion, supported  by  some  ingenious  but  mistaken  re- 
marks on  births  and  burials,  that  the  population 
had  been  on  the  declirie  for  a  century ;  while 
Arthur  Young,  Eden,  and  Hewlett,  more  truly 
inferred  from  the  progress  of  manufactures  and 
agriculture  that  there  must  have  been  sn  increase. 
This  was  in  1780 ;  and  Parliament,  either  from 
superstitious  notions,  or  unwillingness  to  reveal 
the  alleged  decay  of  the  country,  remained  quies- 
cent for  twenty  years  longer.  Even  in  1800  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  steps  would  have  been  taken, 
had  not  the  severe  famme  of  that  year,  and  the 
shortly  previous  sufferings  of  the  people  in  1795-6, 
forcibly  suggested  the  utility  of  ascertaining  authen- 
tically the  probable  sources  of  these  national  calam- 
ities— whether  occasioned  by  an  increase  of  con- 
sumers, or  by  failure  of  farm  produce.  The 
wholesome  practice  has  been  since  kept  up,  but  at 
too  distant  intervals;  and  a  biennial,  or,  as  in 
France,  a  quinquennial  enumeration,  would  be 
preferable,  to  test  accurately  and  more  frequently 
the  rapid  vicissitudes  and  augmenting  volume  of 
the  community. 

STAGE   CONSPIRACIES   AND   STATE   ALARMS. 
Masanicllo  is  suppressed  at  Berlin,  even  as  Tell 
has  been — oot  modern  imitations  of  those  heroes, 


but  the  operas  so  called,  by  Bossini  and  Auber. 
The  Prussian  government,  liberal  as  it  was  a  few 
months  ago  in  professions,  cannot  stand  the  per- 
formance of  operas !  Nay,  it  not  only  cannot  face 
Rossini  or  Auber,  but  it  is  conscious  of  incompe- 
tency, and  confesses  the  same.  Now  just  read  this 
confession  in  all  its  significance. 

In  the  first  place,  it  signifies  that  King  Frederick 
William,  surrounded  b^  an  immen^  army,  allied 
with  Austria  and  Russia  for  a  common  protection, 
double-tied  to  the  European  system,  shakes  upon 
his  throne  if  the  vibrations  of  horse-hair  and  cat- 
gut, of  brass  and  wood,  be  permitted.  He  is  so 
unsafely  placed,  that,  with  his  immense  army,  ha 
dares  not  face  a  Neapolitan  mob — upon  the  stage  ; 
he  dares  not  let  the  prime  tenore  sing  **  Pecheor, 
parle  has,**  lest  some  beloved  Berliner  should  catch 
an  idea.  Frederick  William  has  visited  England, 
and  must  have  seen  the  test  to  which  the  stability 
of  the  monarchy  is  put,  not  only  at  one  but  at  two 
opera-houses.  We  can  sufier  Alboni  to  sing  the 
patriotic  air  of  the  Itahana  in  Alsieri  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  insurrection.  Tell  may  be  per 
formed  in  three  languages  at  once,  and  no  one 
would  think  of  applying  the  part  of  Gessler  to  Lord 
John  Russell.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  King  Fred- 
erick William,  that  the  English  plan  is  safer  than 
the  Austrian  t — ^because,  you  see,  he  confesses  that 
even  his  immense  armaments  and  grand  alliances 
cannot  insure  him  against  a  Mario  or  a  Dupr^z. 

The  act  also  signifies  a  royal  determination  to 
continue  in  the  present  course  of  policy — a  course 
based  on  the  use  of  armies  and  police  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  operas.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
prohibition  of  operas  has  a  self-defeating  effect ; 
It  lends  a  peculiar  force  to  the  suggestive  parts  of 
said  operas.  With  us,  when  Masaniello  is  per- 
formed at  the  pianoforte,  the  most  striking  fact  is 
apt  to  be  the  unsteadiness  of  the  **  inner  "  parts  in 
the  concerted  pieces ;  but  when  the  beloved  Ber- 
liners  sing  it  at  home,  by  the  light  of  the  prohi- 
bition, the  salient  points  of  the  drama  become 
political  texts.  With  us  Masaniello  may  sing 
**  Pecheur,  parle  has  "  for  forty  nights  running,  to 
the  great  profit  of  the  manager,  and  not  a  single 
fishmonger  will  think  of  crying  **  Me-karrell "  in  a 
lower  tone ;  but  when  the  beloved  Berliner  comes 
to  that  part,  he  finds  that  the  king  has  pointed  the 
meaning  of  the  precept ;  and  Berliner  does  speak 
low  accordingly,  and  reads  Schiller^s  Robbers^  for 
the  thousandth  time,  with  new  freshness  and  em- 
phasis. Prohibitions  convert  dramatic  points  into 
political  precepts. 

It  is  a  vain  policy,  and  also  a  costly.  King 
Frederick  William  consents  to  hold  his  dominions 
by  military  occupation  against  its  inhabitants ;  and 
thus  is  entailed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  providing 
police  labor  to  look  after  operatic  suggestions,  witn 
a  certain  portion  of  standing  army  to  act  as  an  army 
of  observation  on  the  corps  under  the  primo  tenore. 
It  must  be  as  expensive  a  plan  as  it  is  troublesome 
and  unsafe. — Ibid, 


From  tho  Examiner,  S9  March. 
TITLES  AND   THEIR   VALUE. 

Napoleon  in  hb  prime  asserted  the  pretensions 
and  the  style  of  a  lay  and  miliury  rope-— of  a 
Charlemagne,  in  hcX,  He  allowed  the  existence 
of  other  kin^s,  but  he  marked  their  inferiority  to 
himself  in  divers  ways.  One  was,  to  invest  his 
paladins  or  marshals  with  territorial  titles  in  the 
dominions  of  other  princes,  in  whom  he  still  to- 
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LIKENESS   IN   DIFFERENCE, 


know]ed(2:ed  independent  sovereignty.  Soult  he 
created  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  Arrif^hi  Duke  of  Padua, 
Talleyrand  was  Prince  of  Benevenlo,  Oudinot  Duke 
of  Reggio,  The  powers  of  Europe  submitted  to 
those  titles  when  there  was  no  use  in  contesting 
them.  But  after  1815  they  refused  to  receive  the 
Imperialist  titulars.  The  Court  of  Austria  declared 
that  although  it  would  recognize  any  French  title 
founded  upon  a  victory  or  field  of  battle,  even 
against  itself,  nt  would  not  recognize  territorial 
titles  such  as  the  Dukeof  Daimatia ;  for  territorial 
titles  conferred  by  a  foreign  sovereign  implied 
sovereignty.  The  consequence  was  that  the  French 
nobles  of  Imperialist  creation,  except  those  who, 
like  the  Duke  of  Montebello,  were  named  from  a 
field  of  battle,  were  precluded  from  the  great  offices 
of  diplomacy,  in  cgnsequence  of  the  contest  which 
the  assumption  of  their  titles  would  create. 

In  England,  foreign  titles  are  received  at  a  very 
large  discount.  Their  worth  is  admitted  to  be  not 
the  conventional  standing,  but  the  .respect  that  is 
prescripiively  and  popularly  accorded  them.  But 
abroad  titles  are  serious  and  significant  appendages, 
and  ecclesiastical  titles  especially.  Were  Austria, 
for  example,  at  diplomatic  war  with  Prussia,  the 
former  could  not  deal  the  latter  a  more  terrible 
blow  than  by  success  in  delivering  over  the  archi- 
episcopal  chairs  of  Munich  or  Cologne  to  prelates 
who  were  of  the  Austrian  or  ultra-montane  Catholic 
interest.  There  is  a  grave  difilerence  in  this  matter 
between  ourselves  and  abroad,  so  far  as  popular 
estimation  is  concerned. 

We  know  what  authority  these  foreign  prelates 
wield,  though  confining  themselves  nominally  to 
things  spiritual.  We  can  remember  the  fierce 
struggles  about  mixed  marriages  and  philosophical 
education.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  especially 
is  the  first  dignitary  of  a  remote  province  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  a  province  very  generally  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  with  as  many  difl^erences  between 
it  and  the  Prussian  government  as  Ireland  with 
England.  The  whole  system  of  law,  and  property, 
and  interests,  are  dissimilar.  In  the  great  outburst 
of  1848,  the  Roman  Catholic  party  and  its  prelates 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces  favored  the  popular  move- 
ment, as  the  same  party  had  done  in  former  times 
in  Belgium.  For,  although  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Prussia  enjoy  perfect  equality,  they  hoped,  from 
a  successful  insurrection,  something  more  than 
equality — that  is,  local  ascendency,  which  would 
soon  have  rooted  out  every  principle  of  free  ami 
Protestant  teaching  from  Bonn,  for  example,  and 
rendered  that  university  a  mere  appendage  to  Rome 
or  to  Vienna.  But  as  the  popular  movement  de- 
veloped itself,  it  took  not  a  religious  or  a  sacer- 
dotal, but  a  strong  communist  tendency.  So  this 
alarmed  the  priests  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  they  all  scudded  back,  in  terror  at  Freiligrath 
and  his  friends,  to  the  alliance  and  protection  of  the 
Prussian  Protestant  throne. 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  authority,  the 
great  temporal  power,  though  based  on  purely 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  is  evident.  The  Prus- 
sian government  acknowledges  this  power,  and 
sanctions  this  anthority.  It  admits  the  title,  and 
orders  the  prelate  to  be  treated  with  military  honors. 
The  soldiers  invariably  present  arms  as  the  arch- 


bishop passes ;  and  every  indication  is  given  that 
he  is  archbishop  as  much  by  royal  sanction  as  hj 
capitular  election  and  papal  acquiescence.  But  all 
this  has  its  importance  in  Prussia,  and  is  no  pre- 
cedent here.  A  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical 
title  there  is  a  very  serious  thing.  To  issue  it 
without  government  sanction  would  be  verging  on 
high  treason.  To  allow  it  without  circumspection 
and  definite  purpose  were  a  mistake  not  to  be 
thought  of.  The  Pope  dares  no  more  appoint  a 
new  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  (owns  or  districts 
where  there  were  none  before,  than  his  Holiness 
dares  think  of  flying.  The  development  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  has  certainly  as  much 
need  of  a  Bishop  of  Magdeburg  as  of  a  Bishop  of 
St.  David's ;  but  yet,  for  all  this  plea,  a  Bishop  of 
Magdeburg,  or  a  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Berlin, 
who  made  his  appearance  in  Prussia,  would  most 
assuredly  be  handed  over  to  the  police.  And  we 
will  be  bound  to  say,  that  not  one  Roman  Catholie 
in  Prussia  would  consider  the  government  to  have 
acted  harshly  or  unjustly. 

The  papal  aggression  has  been  regarded  by  a 
section  of  the  liberal  party  in  this  country  too  much 
with  English  eyes.  An  inroad  or  an  insult  should 
be  judged  by  the  idea  of  its  value  entertained  by  the 
aggressor.  However  lightly  a  citizen  of  London 
may  esteem  the  importance  of  an  ecclesiastic,  fresh 
from  Rome,  who  styles  himself  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  the  Roman  prelate  or  the  Austrian 
minister  considers  it  in  no  such  light,  but  believes 
that  it  is  a  conquest  made,  an  advantage  gained,  a 
poet  occupied  in  an  enemy's  territory,  powerful 
and  convenient  for  annoyance.  It  is  as  the  result 
of  policy  and  calculation  such  as  this  that  we  should 
judge  the  papal  aggression,  and  not  as  either  an 
indulgence  of  individual  vanity,  or  the  mere  natural 
product  of  religious  necessities  or  ecclesiastical  de- 
velopment. 


LIKENESS  IN  DIFFERENCE. 

There  was  a  tale  of  feeling, 

Told  at  eve,  in  a  stately  room, 
"Where  the  air  was  an  odor  stealing. 

And  the  light  was  a  gorgeous  gloom  ;— 
And  there  was  a  story  whispered 

At  a  window,  whose  only  blind 
"Was  of  wet  vine-leaves,  that  glistered 

And  shook  in  the  swaying  wind  ; 
Two  tales  that  were  diverse  spoken. 

Yet  their  import  one,  I  knew. 
And  the  language  of  each  was  broken — 

And  both  were  true  I 

There  was  a  maiden  queenly — 

Through  bright  halls  gliding  came. 
Which  grew  brighter,  as  still  serenely 

She  smiled  o*er  an  unbreathed  Name : 
And  there  sat  a  maiden  lonely 

On  the  hearth,  striving,  line  by  line. 
By  the  light  of  the  embers  only. 

To  speU  out  a  Valentine. 
Two  hearts  that  were  keeping  duly 

One  time  and  one  tune  in  each  breast. 
Both  true-loved  and  loving  truly — 

And  both  were  blest ! 

Hou$ehold  Wordu 
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THE     CLOISTER-LIFE     OF     THE     EMPEROR 
CHARLES    T. 

Tftfi  28th  of  September,  1566,  was  a  great  day 
in  the  annals  of  Laredo,  in  Biscay.  Once  a  com- 
mercial station  of  the  Romans,  and,  in  later  times, 
the  naval  arsenal  whence  St.  Ferdinand  sailed  to 
the  Guadalquivir  and  the  conquest  of  Seville,  its 
haven  is  now  so  decayed  and  sand-choked,  that  it 
ean  scarcely  afford  refuge  to  a  fishing-craft.  Here, 
however,  on  the  day  in  question,  three  centuries 
ago,  a  fleet  of  seventy  Flemish  and  Spanish  sail 
east  anchor.  From  a  frigate  bearing  the  imperial 
standard  of  the  house  of  Austria  came  a  ^up  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  of  whom  the  principal  per- 
sonage was  a  spare  and  sallow  man,  past  the  mid- 
dle age,  and  plainly  attired  in  mourning.  He  was 
received  at  the  landing-place  by  the  Bishop  of  Sal- 
amanca and  some  attendants,  and  being  worn  with 
suffering  and  fatigue,  he  was  carried  up  from  the 
boat  in  a  chair.  By  his  side  walked  two  ladies,  in 
widows*  weeds,  who  appeared  to  be  about  the  same 
age  as  himself,  and  whose  pale  features,  both  in 
cast  and  expression,  strongly  resembled  his  own. 
Since  Columbus  stepped  ashore  at  Palos,  with  his 
red  men  from  the  New  World,  Spain  had  seen  no 
debarkation  so  remarkable ;  for  the  voyagers  were 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  sisters,  Mary,  queen 
of  Hungary,  and  Eleanor,  queen  of  Portugal  and 
France,  now  on  their  way  from  Brussels,  where 
they  had  made  their  last  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  the  world,  to  those  Spanish  cloisters,  wherein 
they  had  resolved  to  await  the  hour  when  the  cur- 
tain should  drop  on  life  itself. 

Charles  himself  appears  to  have  been  powerfully 
affected  by  the  scene  and  circumstances  around  him. 
Kneeling  upon  the  long-desired  soil  of  Spain,  he  is 
said  to  have  kissed  the  earth,  ejaculating,  *'  I  salute 
thee,  O  common  mother !  Naked  came  I  forth  of 
the  womb  to  receive  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  and 
naked  am  I  about  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  uni- 
versal mother."  He  then  drew  from  his  bosom  the 
erocifix  which  he  always  wore,  and,  kissing  it  de- 
voutly, returned  thanks  to  the  Saviour  for  having 
thus  brought  him  in  safety  to  the  wished-for  haven. 
The  ocean  itself  furnished  its  comment  upon  the 
irretraceable  step  which  he  had  taken.  From 
Flushing  to  Laredo,  the  weather  had  been  calm, 
and  the  voyage  prosperous ;  but  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  landing  closed  with  a  storm,  which  shattered 
and  dispersed  the  fleet,  and  sunk  the  frigate  which 
the  emperor  had  quitted  a  few  hours  before.  This 
accident  must  have  recalled  to  his  recollection  a 
similar  escape  which  he  had  made  many  years  be- 
fore on  his  coronation  day  at  Bologna.  There  he 
had  just  passed  through  a  wooden  gallery  which 
eopnected  his  palace  with  the  church  where  the 
Pope  and  the  crown  awaited  him,  when  the  props 
upon  which  the  structure  rested  gave  way,  and  it 
fell  with  a  sudden  crash,  killing  several  persons  in 
the  street  below. 

The  emperor's  first  care,  afier  landing,  was  to 
lend  a  mesoa^  to  the  general  of  the  order  of  St. 
Jerome,  requiring  his  attendance  at  Valladolid,  and 
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desiring  that  no  time  might  be  lest  in  preparing  the 
convent  of  Yuste  for  his  reception .  He  himself  set 
forward,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  and  was 
carried  sometimes  in  a  horse-litter,  sometimes  in  a 
chair  on  men*s  shoulders,  by  slow  and  painful 
stages  to  Burgos.  Near  that  ancient  city,  he  was 
met  by  the  Constable  of  Castille,  Pedro  Fernandez 
de  Velasco,  who  lodged  him  for  some  days  in  the 
noble  palace  of  his  family,  known  as  the  Casa  del 
Cordon,  from  a  massive  cord  of  St.  Francis, 
wrought  in  stone,  with  which  the  architect  has 
adorned  and  protected  the  great  portal.  The  little 
town  of  Duefias  was  the  next  resiing-place,  and 
there  its  lord,  the  count  of  Buendia,  did  the  honors 
of  his  feudal  castle  on  the  adjacent  height  rising 
abruptly  from  the  bare  plains  of  the  Arlanzon.  At 
Torquemada,  the  royal  party  was  received  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  Pedro  de  Gasca,  a  divine, 
whose  skilful  diplomacy,  in  repressing  a  formida- 
ble rebellion,  had  saved  Peru  to  Castille,  and  who 
had  lately  been  rewarded  by  the  emperor  with  the 
mitre  of  Palencia.  But  in  spite  of  these  demon- 
strations of  respect  and  gratitude,  Charles  was 
made  painfully  sensible  of  the  change  which  his 
own  act  had  wrought  in  his  condition.  The  barons 
and  the  great  churchmen  who,  a  few  months  before, 
would  have  flocked  from  all  parts  to  do  him  honor, 
now  appeared  in  very  scanty  numbers,  or  they  per- 
mitted him  to  pass  unnoticed  through  the  lands,  and 
by  the  homes  which  they  perhaps  owed  to  his 
bounty.  He  and  his  sister  Eleanor  must  have  re- 
membered with  a  sigh  the  time  when  he  first  set 
foot  in  Spain,  thirty-eight  years  before,  and  found^ 
the  shores  of  Asturias,  and  the  highways  of  Cas- 
tille, thronged  with  loyal  crowds,  hastening  to  ten- 
der their  homage.  In  the  forgetfulness  of  the  new 
generation,  he  may  also  have  been  reminded  how 
he  himself  had  treated,  with  coldness  and  slighting, 
the  great  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  had  worn  out  his 
declining  years  in  defending  and  maintaining  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Catholic  crown.  His  long  and' 
varied  experience  of  men  made  him  incapable  of 
deriving  any  pleasure  from  their  apulause,  but  not* 
altogether  incapable  of  being  pained  by  their  neg- 
lect. His  pride  was  hurt  at  finding  himself  so- 
quickly  forgotten  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  evinced  a- 
bitter  sense  of  the  surprise,  by  the  remark,  **  T 
might  well  say  that  I  was  naked !''  It  is  probahle,^. 
therefore,  that  he  declined  the  honors  of  a  publio* 
entry  into  Valladolid,  not  merely  from  a  desire  to- 
shun  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  state,  but  also  from* 
a  secret  apprehension  that  it  might  prove  but  a 
pitiful  shadow  of  former  pageants.  1  hat  the  citi- 
zens might  not  be  balked  of  their  show,  while  the 
emperor  entered  privately  on  the  23rd  of  October, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  two  queens,  his  sisters, 
should  make  their  appearance  there  in  a  public 
manner  the  next  day. 

Valladolid  was  at  that  time  the  opulent  and^ 
flourishing  capital  of  Spain,  and  the  seat  of  gov« 
emroent,  carried  on  under  the  regency  of  the  em- 
peror^s  daughter,  Juana.  This  young  princess  waa^ 
the  widow  of  the  prince  of  Brazil,  heir-apparent  of 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  mother  of  the  unfor- 
tunate king  Sebastian.  She  performed  the  duties 
of  her  high  place  with  great  prudence,  firmneaoy 
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and  moderation ;  bat  with  this  peculiarity,  that  she 
appeared  at  her  public  receptions  closely  veiled, 
allowing  her  iaee  to  be  seen  only  for  a  moment, 
that  the  foreign  ambassadors  miffht  be  satisfied  of 
her  personal  identity.  With  her  nephew,  Don 
Carlos,  then  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  by  her  side, 
the  Infanta  met  her  father^  on  the  staircase  of  the 
palace  of  the  Count  of  Melito,  which  he  had  chosen 
for  his  place  of  sojourn.  The  day  following,  the 
arrival  of  the  two  queens  was  celebrated  by  a  grand 
procession,  and  by  an  evening  banquet  and  ball  in 
the  royal  palace,  at  which  the  emperor  appears  to 
have  been  present.  Some  few  of  the  grandees,  the 
Admiral  and  the  Constable  of  Castillo,  Benavente, 
Astorga,  Sesa  and  others,  were  there  to  do  honor 
to  their  ancient  lord,  whose  hand  was  also  kissed  in 
due  form  by  the  members  of  the  council  of  Castillo. 
At  this  ball,  or.  perhaps  at  some  later  festivity, 
Charles  caused  the  wives  of  all  his  personal  attend- 
ants to  be  assembled  around  him,  and  bade  each, 
in  particular,  farewell.  Perico  de  Sant  Erbas,  a 
famous  jester  of  the  court,  passing  bv  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  emperor  good-humoredly  saluted  him  by 
taking  off  his  hat.  *'  What !  do  you  uncover  to 
me  V  said  the  bitter  fool ;  **  does  it  mean  that  you 
are  no  longer  emperor?"  *'  No,  Pedro,"  replied 
the  object  of  the  jest ;  <*  it  means  that  I  have  noth- 
in^to  give  you  beyond  this  courtesy." 

During  his  stay  of  ten  days,  Charles  bestowed 
but  a  passing  glance  on  the  machine  of  government 
over  which  he  had  so  long  presided,  and  which 
was  now  directed  by  his  demure  daughter.  The 
secretary  of  the  council,  Juan  Vazquez  de  Molina, 
an  old  and  trusted  servant  of  his  own,  was  the  only 
public  man  with  whom  he  held  any  confidential 
eonverse.  The  new  rooms  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  erected  at  Yuste,  and  tlie  ordering  of  his  life 
there,  were  now  of  more  moment  to  him  than  the 
movements  of  the  leaguers  in  Flanders,  or  the  state 
of  opinion  in  Germany.  He  therefore  gave  fre- 
quent audiences  to  Francisco  de  TofiHo,  the  general 
of  the  Jeromites,  and  to  Fray  Martin  de  Angulo, 
prior  of  Yuste.  Having  resolved  that  his  solitude 
should  be  shared  by  his  natural  son,  Don  Juan  of 
Austria,  a  nameless  lad  of  ten,  then  living  in  the 
family  of  his  mayordomo,  Luis  de  Quixada,  he 
despatched  that  trusty  follower  to  remove  his  house- 
hold from  Castillo  to  Estremadura. 

It  was  at  Yalladolid  that  Charles  saw  for  the 
first  and  last  time  the  ill-fated  child  who  bore  his 
name,  and  had  the  prospect  one  day  of  wearing 
some  of  his  crowns.  Although  only  ten  years  old, 
Don  Carlos  had  already  shown  symptoms  of  the 
mental  malady  which  darkened  the  long  life  of 
queen  Juana,  his  great-grandmother  by  the  side 
both  of  his  father,  Philip  of  Spain,  and  of  his 
mother,  Mary  of  Portugal.  Of  a  sullen  and  .pas- 
sionate temper,  he  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
rebellion  against  his  aunt,  and  displayed  in  the 
nursery  the  weakly  mischievous  spirit  which 
marked  his  short  career  at  his  father ^s  court.  His 
grandfather  appears  not  to  have  suspected  that  his 
mind  was  diseased,  but  to  have  regarded  him  as  a 
forward  and  untractable  child,  whose  future  inter- 
ests would  be  best  served  by  an  unsparing  use  of 
the  rod.  He  therefore  recommended  increased 
severity  of  discipline,  and  remarked  to  his  sisters, 
that  he  had  observed  with  concern  the  boy's  un- 
promising conduct  and  manners,  and  that  it  was 
very  doubtful  how  the  man  would  turn  out.  This 
opinion  was  conveyed  by  Queen  Eleanor  to  Philip 
II.,  who  had  requested  his  aunt  to  note  carefully 
the  impression  left  by  his  son  on  the  emperor^s 


mind ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  laid  the  fonndation 
for  the  aversion  which  the  king  entertained  towards 
Carlos.  Following  the  advice  of  her  father,  the 
Infanta  soon  after  ordered  the  removal  of  the 
prince  to  Burgos ;  but  the  plague  breaking  out  in 
that  city,  he  was  sent,  by  ah  ominous  chance,  to 
Tordesillas,  to  the  palace  from  whose  windows  the 
unhappy  Juana,  dead  to  the  living  world,  had  gazed 
for  forty-seven  years  at  the  sepulchre  of  her  fidr 
and  faithless  lord. 

A  sojourn  of  about  ten  days  at  Yalladolid  sufficed 
the  emperor  for  rest,  and  for  the  preparations  for 
his  journey.  His  daughter  was  oecnpied  with  the 
duties  of  administration ;  and  of  his  sisters  he  ap- 
pears to  have  seen  enough  on  the  way  from  Flao- 
ders.  Whether  it  was  that  he  was  weary  of  these 
royal  matrons,  or  that  be  regarded  their  society  ms 
a  worldly  enjoyment  which  he  ought  to  forego,  he 
declined  their  proposal  to  come  and  reside  near  his 
retreat,  at  Plasencia.  AfVer  muoh  debate,  they 
finally  chose  Guadalaxara  as  their  residence,  where 
they  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  of  Infantado  for  re- 
fusing them  his  palace,  and  went  to  open  war  with 
the  alcalde  for  imprisoning  one  of  their  serving 
men. 

Ekurly  in  November*  their  brother  set  out  on  his 
last  earthly  journey.  The  distance  from  YaUadolid 
to  Yuste  was  between  forty  and  fiAy  leagues,  oi 
somewhere  between  130  and  150  English  miles. 
The  route  taken  has  not  been  specified  by  the 
emperor's  biographers.  The  best  and  the  -eaaieBt 
road  lay  through  Salamanca  and  Plasencia.  But 
as  he  does  not  appear  to  have  passed  through  the 
Utter  city,  he  probably  likewise  avoided  the  former, 
and  the  pageants  and  orations  with  whidi  the  doc- 
tors of  the  great  university  would  have  delighted 
to  celebrate  his  visit.  In  that  case,  he  must  have 
taken  the  road  by  Medina  del  Campo  and  Pefl»- 
randa.  At  Medina  he  doubtless  was  lodged  in  the 
fino  old  palace  of  the  crown,  called  the  Torre  de 
Mota,  where,  fifty  years  before,  his  grandmother, 
Isabella  the  Catholic,  ended  her  noble  life  and  glo- 
rious reign ;  and  at  PeiHaranda  he  was  probably 
entertaiBM  in  the  mansion  of  the  Braoamontes. 
These  two  towns  rise  like  islands  in  their  naked 
undulating  plains,  covered  partly  with  corn,  partly 
with  marshy  heath.  Southward,  the  country  is 
clothed  with  straggling  woods  of  evergreea  oak, 
becoming  denser  at  the  base  and  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  wild  Sierra  of  Bejar,  the  centre  of 
that  mountain  chain  which  forms  the  backbone  of 
the  Peninsula,  extending  from  Moncayo  in  Aragon, 
to  the  Rock  of  Lisbon  on  the  Atlantic.  At  the 
alpine  town  of  Bejar,  cresting  a  bold  height,  and 
overhanging  a  tumbling  stream,  the  great  family 
of  the  Zu&igas,  created  dukes  of  the  place  by  Isa- 
bella, and  known  to  fame  in  arts  and  arms  and  the 
dedication  of  Don  Quixote,  possess  a  noble  castle, 
ruined  by  the  French,  which  there  can  be  liule 
doubt  served  as  a  halting-place  for  the  imperial 
pilgrim.  He  advanced  by  very  short  stages,  trav- 
elling in  a  litter,  and  oflen  suffering  great  pain. 
But  his  spirits  rose  as  he  neared  the  desired  haven. 
In  the  crag^  gorge  of  Puertonuevo,  as  he  was 
being  carried  over  some  unusually  difficult  ground 
in  a  chair,  his  attendants  were  deploring  the  ^- 
treme  ruggedness  of  the  pass.  *'I  sl^  never 
have  to  go  through  another,"  said  he,  '*  and  truly 
it  is  worth  enduring  some  pain  to  reach  so  sweet 
and  healthy  a  resting-place  as  Yuste."    Having 

*  Sandoval  says  he  left  on  the  4th  November ;  Cabrera, 
that  he  left  on  the  let :  and  Sgneo^a  gives  the  end  of 
October  as  the  time  of  bis  depsrtore. 
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eroBMd  the  mountains  without  misehance,  he  ar- 
med on  the  elerenth  of  Norember,  St.  BAartin^s 
4ay,atXaTandiHa,  a  little  Tilla^  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  Peftanegra,  and  then,  as  now,  chiefly  peopled 
with  swineherds,  whose  pigs,  feeding  in  the  sor- 
Tonndtng  forests,  maintain  U)e  fame  of  porciferoos 
Estremadara.  Here  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
eastle  of  the  Connt  of  Oropesa,  head  of  a  powerful 
branch  of  the  i?reat  house  of  Toledo,  and  feudal 
lord  of  Xarandilla. 

This  Tisit,  which  was  intended  to  be  brief,  was 
prolonged  for  nearly  three  months.  Before  enter- 
ing the  cloister  of  Yuste,  the  emperor  wished  to 
pay  off  the  greater  part  of  his  retinue.  But  for 
this  purpose  money  was  needful,  and  money  was 
the  one  thing  always  wanting  in  the  aflliirs  of 
Spain.  The  delay  which  took  place  in  providing 
it  on  this  occasion  has  often  been  cited  as  an  in> 
stance  of  the  ingratitude  of  Philip  11. ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  a  bare  exchequer,  and  a  clumsy  sys- 
tem of  finance,  which  crippled  his  actions  as  a  king, 
have  also  blackened  bis  character  as  a  son. 

The  emperor  endured  the  annoyance  with  his 
usual  coolness.  On  his  arrival  at  the  castle,  he 
was  waited  on  by  the  prior  of  Yuste,  with  whom 
he  had  already  become  acquainted  at  Talladolid. 
He  afterwards  repaid  the  attention  by  making  a 
forenoon  excursion  to  Yuste,  and  inspecting  more 
carefully  the  spot  which  his  memory  and  his  hope 
had  so  long  pictured  as  the  sweetest  nook  in  a 
world  of  disappointment.  This  visit  took  place  on 
the  38rd  of  November,  St.  Catherine's  day.  On 
alighting  at  the  convent,  Charles  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  church,  and  prayed  there  awhile ; 
after  which,  he  was  conducted  over  the  monastic 
buildings,  and  then  over  the  new  apartments  which 
had  been  erected  for  his  reception.  The  plan  of 
this  addition  had  been  made  by  the  architect.  Gas- 
par  de  Vega,  from  a  sketch,  it  is  said,  drawn  by 
the  emperor's  own  hand.  He  now  expressed  him- 
self as  quite  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  with  which 
his  ideas  had  been  wrought  out,  and  returned 
through  the  wintry  woods  in  hirh  good  humor. 

The  arrival  at  Aarandilla  of  Luis  Quixada,  with 
Don  Juan  of  Austria,  was  another  of  those  little 
incidents  which  had  become  great  events  in  the  life 
of  Charles.  As  he  did  not  choose  during  his  life 
to  acknowledge  the  youth  as  his  son,  the  future 
hero  of  Lepanto  passed  for  the  page  of  Quixada, 
and  was  presented  to  his  father  as  bearer  of  an 
ofllering  from  DoiHa  Magdalena  de  Ulloa.  He  was 
then  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  was  remarkable  for 
his  personal  beauty  and  his  engaging  manners. 
Thes<»  so  captivated  Charles,  that  he  ever  after- 
wards liked  to  have  the  boy  about  him  ;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  few  solaces  of  his  solitude  to  note  the 
princely  promise  of  this  unknown  son  of  hb  old 
age. 

At  length,  the  tardy  treasury  messenger  arrived, 
bearing  a  bag  of  thirty  thousand  ducats  for  the 
former  possessor  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  em- 
peror was  now  enabled  to  pay  their  wages  to  the 
servants  whom  he  was  about  to  discharge.  Some 
of  these  he  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  king 
or  the  prineess-regent ;  to  others  he  dispensed 
sparing  gratuities  in  money ;  and  so  he  closed  his 
acoounts  with  the  world. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  Sd  of  February,  1557, 
being  the  feast  of  St.  Bias,  he  was  lifted  into  his 
litter  for  the  last  time,  and  was  borne  westward 
-along  the  rough  mountain  track  beneath  the  leaf- 
less oaks,  to  the  monastery  of  Yuste.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the  Count  of  Oropesa,  Don  Feman 


do  de  Toledo,  and  his  own  personal  suite,  includ- 
ing the  followers  whom  he  had  just  discharged, 
but  who  evinced  their  respect  by  attending  him  to 
his  journey's  close.  The  cavalcade  reached  Yuste 
about  Are  in  the  evening.  Prior  Angulo  was 
waiting  to  receive  his  imperial  guest  at  the  gate. 
On  alighting,  the  emperor,  being  unable  to  walk, 
was  placed  in  a  chair,  and  carried  to  the  door  of 
the  church.  At  the  threshold  he  was  met  bv  the 
whole  brotherhood  in  procession,  chantincr  the  Te 
Dettm  to  the  music  of  the  organ.  The  altars  and 
the  aisles  were  brilliantly  lighted  up  with  tapers, 
and  decked  with  their  richest  frontals,  hangings, 
and  plate.  Borne  through  the  pomp  to  the  steps 
of  the  high  altar,  Charles  knelt  down  and  returned 
thanks  to  Grod  for  the  happy  termination  of  his 
iourney,  and  joined  in  the  vesper  service  of  the 
brotherhood.  When  that  was  ended,  the  friars 
came  to  be  presented  to  him  one  by  one,  each  kiss- 
ing his  hand  and  receiving  his  fratemsil  embrace. 
During  this  ceremony,  his  departing  servants  stood 
round,  expressing  their  emotion  by  tears  and 
lamentations,  which  were  still  heard  late  in  thd 
evening,  around  the  ^te  of  the  convent.  At- 
tended by  the  Count  of  OropNesa  and  the  gentlemen 
of  his  suite,  Charles  then  retired  to  take  possession 
of  his  new  home,  and  to  enter  upon  that  life  of 
prayer  and  repose  for  which  he  had  so  long  sighed. 

The  monastery  of  Yuste  stands  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  lo%  mountain  chain  which  walls 
towards  the  north  the  beautiful  Vera,  or  valley,  of 
Plasencia.  The  city  of  Plasencia  is  seated  seven 
leagues  to  the  westward  in  the  plains  below ;  the 
village  of  Quacos  lies  about  an  English  mile  to  the 
south,  towards  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The 
monastery  owes  its  name  to  a  streamlet  which 
descends  from  the  sierra,  and  its  origin  to  the 
piety  of  one  Sancho  Martin  of  Quacos,  who  granted 
,in  1403  a  piece  of  land  to  two  hermits  from  Pla- 
sencia. Here  these  holy  men  built  their  cells  and 
planted  an  orchard,  and  obtained,  in  1408,  by  the 
&vor  of  the  Infant  Don  Fernando,  a  bull  for  th6 
foundation  of  a  Jeromite  house  in  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  authority, 
while  the  works  were  still  in  progress,  the  friars 
of  a  neighboring  convent,  armed  with  an  order 
from  the  Bishop  of  Plasencia,  set  upon  them  and 
dispossessed  them  of  their  land  and  unfinished 
walls,  an  act  of  violence  against  which  they  ap^ 
pealed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  primate  being  given  in  their  fevor, 
they  next  applied  for  aid  to  their  neighbor,  Garci 
Alvarez  de  Toledo,  lord  of  Oropesa,  who  accord- 
ingly came  forth  from  his  castle  of  Xarandilla,  and 
drove  out  the  intruders.  Nor  was  it  only  with  the 
strong  hand  that  this  noble  protected  the  young 
community ;  for,  at  the  chapter  of  St.  Jerome,  held 
at  Gaudalupe  in  1415,  their  house  would  not  have 
been  received  into  the  order,  but  for  his  generosity 
in  guaranteeing  a  revenue  sufllcient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  pnor  and  twelve  brethren  under  a  rule 
in  which  mendicancy  was  forbidden.  The  build- 
ings were  also  erected  at  his  cost,  and  his  subse- 
quent benefactions  were  large  and  frequent.  He 
was  therefore  constituted  by  the  grateful  monks 
protector  of  the  convent,  and  the  distinction  be- 
came hereditary  in  his  descendants,  the  counts  of 
(X^opesa. 

Their  early  struggles  past,  the  Jeromites  of 
Yuste  grew  and  prospered.  Gifts  and  bequests 
were  the  chief  events  in  their  peaceful  annals. 
They  became  patrons  of  chapelries  and  hermitages ; 
they  made  them  orchards  and  olive^grovee ;  ^d 
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their  corn  aod  wine  increased.  Their  hostel,  dis- 
pensary, and  other  offices,  were  patterns  of  monastic 
comfort  and  order ;  and,  in  due  time,  they  built  a 
new  church,  a  simple,  solid,  and  spacious  structure 
in  the  pointed  style.  A  few  years  before  the  empe- 
ror came  to  dwell  amongst  them,  they  had  added 
to  their  small  antique  cloister  a  new  quadrangle 
of  stately  proportions  and  elegant  classical  design. 

Though  more  remarkable  for  the  natural  beauty 
around  its  walls  than  for  the  vigor  of  the  spiritual 
life  within,  Yuste  did  not  fail  to  boast  of  its  wor- 
thies. The  prior  Jerome,  a  son  of  the  great  house 
of  RuHiga,  was  cited  as  a  model  of  austere  and 
active  holiness.  The  lay  brother  Melchor  de 
Yepes,  crippled  in  felling  a  huge  chestnut-tree  in 
the  forest,  was  a  pattern  of  bed-ridden  patience 
and  piety.  Fray  Hernando  de  Corral  was  the 
scholar  and  book  collector  of  the  house ;  although 
he  was  also,  for  that  reason  perhaps,  considered  as 
scarcely  of  a  sound  mind.  He  left  many  copious 
notes  m  the  fly-leaves  of  his  black-letter  folios. 
Fray  Juan  de  Aeres,  an  old  soldier  of  the  great 
captain,  was  distinguished  by  the  gift  of  second- 
sight,  and  was  nursed  on  his  deaUi-bed  bv  the 
eleven*  thousand  virgins.  Still  more  favored  was 
Fray  Rodrigo  de  Caceres ;  for  the  Blessed  Mary 
herself,  in  answer  to  his  repeated  prayers,  came 
down  in  visible  shape,  and  received  his  spirit  on 
the  eve  of  the  feast  of  her  Assumption.  And  prior 
Diego  de  San  Geronimo  was  so  popular  in  the 
Vera  as  a  preacher,  that  when  he  grew  old  and 
infirm,  the  people  of  Garganta  la  OlTa  endeavored 
to  lure  him  to  their  pulpit  by  making  a  road,  which 
was  called  that  of  Fray  Diego. 

In  works  of  charity — that  redeeming  virtue  of 
the  monastic  system — the  fathers  of  Yuste  were 
diligent  and  bounteous.  Six  hundred  fanegas,  or 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  quarters  of  wheat, 
in  ordinary  years,  and,  in  years  of  scarcity,  as  much 
as  fifteen  hundred  fanegas,  were  distributed  at  the 
convent-gate  ;  large  donations  of  bread,  meat,  and 
oil,  and  some  money,  were  made,  either  publicly 
or  in  private,  by  the  prior,  at  Easter  and  other  fes- 
tivals ;  and  the  sick  poor  in  the  village  of  Quaoos 
were  freely  supplied  with  food,  medicine,  and 
advice. 

The  lodging,  or  palace,  as  the  friars  loved  to 
eall  it,  of  Uie  emperor,  was  constructed  under  the 
eye  of  Fray  Antonio  de  Villacastin,  a  brother  of 
the  house,  and  afterwards  well  known  to  fame  as 
the  master  of  the  works  at  the  Elscorial.  The  site 
of  it  had  been  inspected  in  May,  1554,  by  Philip 
II.,  then  on  his  way  to  England  to  marry  queen 
Mary  Tudor.  Backed  by  the  massive  south  wall 
of  the  church,  the  building  presented  its  simple 
front  of  two  stories  to  the  garden  and  the  noontide 
sun.  Each  story  contained  four  chambers,  two  on 
either  side  of  a  corridor,  which  traverses  the  struct- 
ure from  east  to  west,  and  leads  at  either  end  into 
a  broad  porch,  or  covered  gallery,  supported  on 
pillars,  and  open  to  the  air.  All  the  rooms  were 
furnished  with  ample  fire-places,  in  accordance 
with  the  Flemish  wants  and  ways  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  chambers  which  look  on  the  garden  are 
bright  and  pleasant,  but  those  on  the  north  side  are 
gloomy  and  even  dark,  the  light  being  admitted 
only  by  windows  opening  on  the  corridor,  or  on 
the  external  and  deeply-shadowed  norches.  Charles 
inhabited  the  upper  rooms,  and  slept  in  that  at  the 
north-east  comer,  from  which  a  door  or  window 
had  be^n  cut  through  the  church  wall,  within  the 
chancel,  and  close  to  the  high  altar.  From  the 
eastern  porch,  or  gallery,  an  inclined  path  led  down 


into  the  garden,  to  save  him  the  (atigoe  of  going 
up  and  down  the  stairs.  His  attendants  were,  fti 
the  most  part,  lodged  in  apartments  built  for  them 
near  the  new  cloister ;  and  the  hostel  of  the  coo- 
vent  was  given  up  to  the  physician,  the  bakers,  and 
the  brewers.  His  private  rooms  being  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  garden,  he  took  exclusive 
possession  of  that,  and  put  it  under  the  care  of 
gardeners  of  his  own.  The  friars  established  their 
pot-herbs  in  a  piece  of  ground  to  the  eastward, 
behind  some  tall  elm  trees,  and  adjoining  the  em- 
peror's domain,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  high 
wall,  which  they  caused  to  be  built  when  they 
found  that  he  wished  for  complete  seclusion. 

Time,  with  its  chances  and  changes,  has  dealt  , 
rudely  with  this  fair  home  of  the  monarch  «od  the 
monk.  Yuste  was  sacked  in  1800  by  the  French 
invader ;  and,  in  later  years,  the  Spanish  reformer 
has  annihilated  the  race  of  picturesque  drones,  who, 
for  a  while,  reoccupied,  and  might  have  repaired 
the  ruins  of  their  pleasant  hive.  Of  the  two  clois- 
ters, the  greater  is  choked  with  the  rubbish  of  its 
fallen  upper  story,  its  richly-carved  capitals  peeping 
here  and  there  from  the  soil  and  wild  shrubs.  Two 
sides  of  the  smaller  and  older  cloister  still  standi 
with  tottering  blackened  walls,  and  rotting  floors 
and  ceiling.  The  strong,  granite-vaulted  church  is 
a  hollow  shell ;  the  fine  wood-work  of  its  stalls  has 
been  partly  used  for  fuel,  partly  carried  oflf*  to  the 
parish  church  of  Quacos;  and  the  beautiful  blue 
and  yellow  tiles  which  lined  the  chancel  are  fiwt 
dropping  from  the  walls.  In  the  emperor's  dwell- 
ing, the  lower  chambers  are  turned  into  a  magaxine 
of  firewood ;  and  in  the  rooms  above,  where  he 
lived  and  died,  maize  and  olives  are  garnered,  and 
the  silkworm  winds  its  cocoon  in  dost  and  darkness. 
But  the  lovely  &ce  of  nature,  the  hill,  the  forest, 
and  the  field,  the  generous  soil,  and  the  genial  sky, 
remain  with  charms  unchanged,  to  testify  how  wdl 
the  imperii  eagle  chose  the  nest  wherein  to  fold 
his  wearied  wings.  From  the  balcony  of  Charles' 
cabinet,  the  e^e  ranges  over  a  foreground  of  rounded 
knolls,  clad  m  walnut  and  chestnut,  in  which  the 
mountain  dies  gently  away  into  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  Vera.  Not  a  building  is  in  sight,  but  a  sum- 
mer-house, peering  above  mulberry  tops,  at  the 
lower  side  of  the  garden,  and  a  hermitage  of  Our 
Lady  of  Solitude,  about  a  mile  distant,  hung  upon 
a  rocky  height,  that  swells  like  an  isle  out  of  the 
sea  of  forest.  Immediately  below  the  windows  the 
garden  slopes  gently  to  the  sun,  shaded  here  and 
Uiere  with  the  massive  foliage  of  the  fig,  or  featherr 
almond  boughs,  and  breathing  perfume  from  tall 
orange-trees,  cuttings  of  which  some  monks,  them- 
selves transplanted,  vainly  strove  to  keep  alive  at 
the  bleak  Escorial.  And  beyond  the  west  wall, 
filling  all  the  wide  space  in  front  of  the  gates  of  the 
convent  and  the  palace,  rises  the  noble  idiade  of  the 
great  walnut-tree,  el  nogal  grander  of  Yusta — a  for- 
est-king, which  has  seen  the  hermit's  cell  rise  into  a 
royal  convent,  and  sink  into  a  ruin ;  which  has  seen 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Spanish  order  of 
Jerome,  and  the  Spanish  dynasty  of  Austria. 

At  Xarandilla,  Charles  had  cast  aside  the  last 
shreds  of  the  purple.  The  annual  revenue  which 
he  had  reserved  to  himself  out  of  the  wealth  of 
half  the  world,  was  twelve  thousand  ducats,  or 
about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling.  His  con- 
fidential attendants  were  eleven  in  number:  Luis 
Quixada,  chamberlain  and  chief  of  the  household  ; 
Martin  Gatzelu,  secretary ;  William  Van  Male, 
gentleman  of  the  chamber ;  Moron,  gentleman  of 
ue  chamber  and  almoner ;  Juan  Gaytan,  t  Reward ; 
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Henrique  Matisio  Charles  Pabest,  usher ;  and  two 
Talets.  Jaanelo  Turriano,  an  Italian  engineer, 
who  had  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  by  his 
hydraalic  works  to  supply  water  to  the  Alcazar  of 
Toledo,  was  engaged  to  assist  in  the  philosophical 
experiments  and  mechanical  labors  which  formed 
the  emperor's  principal  amusement.  Last,  but  not 
least,  a  Jeromiie  father  from  Sta.  Engracia,  at 
Zaragoza,  Fray  Juan  de  Regla,  filled  the  important 
post  of  confessor.  The  lower  rank  of  servants, 
cooks,  brewers,  bakers,  grooms,  and  scullions,  and 
a  couple  of  laundresses,  swelled  the  total  number 
of  his  household  to  about  sixty  persons,  an  estab- 
lishment not  greater  than  was  then  maintained  by 
many  a  private  hidalgo. 

The  mayordomo,  Luis  Quixada,  or,  to  gire  him 
his  entire  appellation,  Luis  Mendez  Quix^a  Man- 
uel de  Figueredo  y  Mendoza,  is  worthy  of  notice, 
not  only  as  a  first  minister  of  this  tiny  court,  but  as 
beipg  closely  associated  with  one  of  the  greatest 
names  in  the  military  history  of  Europe.  A 
oonrtier  and  soldier  from  his  early  yeuth,  he  was 
heir  of  an  elder  brother,  slain  before  Tunis,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  captains  of 
the  fiimous  infantry  of  Castillo ;  snd  he  bad  been 
himself  for  many  years  the  tried  companion-in-arms 
and  the  trusted  personal  friend  of  the  emperor.  In 
1549,  he  married  Doiih  Magdalena  de  Ulloa,  a  lady 
of  ancient  race  and  gentlest  nature,  with  whom  he 
retired  for  a  while  to  his  patrimonial  lordship  of 
Yillagarcia,  near  Yalladolid. 

On  his  quitting  the  court  at  Brussels,  Charles 
confided  to  his  care  his  illegitimate  son,  Don  Juan 
of  Austria,  then  a  boy  of  four  years  old,  exacting  a 
promise  of  strict  secrecy  as  to  his  parentage.  The 
hoy  was  accordingly  brought  up  with  the  tendereat 
care  by  the  childless  Magdalena ;  and  the  secret  of 
his  birth  was  so  well  kept,  that  she,  for  many 
years,  suspected  him  to  be  the  fruit  of  some  early 
attachment  of  her  lord.  When  the  emperor  retired 
to  Yuste,  Quixada  followed  him  thither,  removing 
his  household  from  Yillagarcia,  and  establishing  n 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  conrent,  probably  in  the 
Tillage  of  Quacos. 

He  was  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  somewhat  of  the 
society  of  his  wife,  and  the  emperor  had  the  gratifi- 
cation of  seeing  his  son  when  he  chose.  Don  Joan 
was  now  a  fine  lad,  in  his  elcTenth  year.  He 
passed  amongst  the  neighbors  for  Quixada's  page, 
and  remained  under  the  guardianship  of  DofSa  Mag^ 
dalena,  whose  efforts  to  imbue  him  with  derotion 
towards  the  Blessed  Yirgin  are  supposed  by  his 
historians  to  have  borne  good  fruit  in  the  banners, 
embroidered  with  our  Lady's  image,  which  floated 
from  his  galleys  at  Lepanto.  He  likewise  exer- 
eised  in  the  Yusta  forest  the  cross-bow,  which  had 
dealt  destruction  amongst  the  sparrows  of  Leganes, 
his  early  home  in  Castillo. 

If  the  number  of  servants  in  the  train  of  Charles 
should  savor,  in  this  age,  somewhat  of  unnecessary 
parade,  the  ascetic  character  of  the  recluse  will  be 
redeemed  by  a  glance  at  the  interior  of  his  dwell- 
ing. *'  The  palace  of  Yusta,  when  prepared  for 
his  reception,  seemed,"  says  the  historian,  San- 
doval, **  rather  to  have  been  newly  pillaged  by  the 
enemy  than  furnished  for  a  great  prince."  Ac- 
customed from  his  infancy  to  the  finest  tapestry 
designed  by  Italian  pencils  for  the  looms  of  Flan- 
ders, he  now  lived  within  walls  entirely  bve, 
except  in  his  bedchamber,  which  was  hung  with 
eoarse  brown  or  black  cloth.  The  sole  appliances 
£oT  rest  to  be  found  in  his  apartments  were  a  bed 
md  an  old  arm-chair,  not  worth  four  reals.    Four 


silver  trenchers  of  the  plainest  kind,  for  the  use  of 
his  table,  were  the  only  things  amongst  his  goods 
and  chattels  which  could  tempt  a  thief  to  break 
through  and  steal.  A  few  choice  pictures  alone 
remained  with  him,  as  memorials  of  the  magnifi- 
cence which  he  had  foregone,  and  of  the  arts  which 
he  had  so  loved.  Over  the  high  altar  of  the  convent 
church,  and  within  sight  of  his  bed,  he  is  said  to 
have  placed  that  celebrated  composition  known  as 
The  Glory  of  Titian,  a  picture  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, in  which  Charles,  his  beautiful  empress,  and 
their  royal  children,  were  represented,  in  the  great 
painter's  noblest  style,  as  entering  the  heavenly 
mansions  of  life  eternal.  He  had  also  brought 
with  him  a  portrait  of  the  empress,  and  a  picture 
of  Our  Lord's  Agony  in  the  Garden,  likewise  from 
the  easel  of  Titian ;  and  there  is  now  at  the  Escorial 
a  masterpiece  by  the  same  hand — St.  Jerome  pray- 
ing in  his  cavern,  which  is  traditionally  reputed  to 
have  hung  in  his  oratory  at  Yuste. 

From  the  garden  beneath  the  palace  windows 
the  emperor's  table  was  supplied  with  fruit  and 
vegetables ;  and  a  couple  of  cows,  grazing  in  the 
forest,  furnished  him  with  milk.  A  pony  and  an 
old  mule  composed  the  entire  stud  of  the  prince, 
who  formerly  took  peculiar  pleasure  in  possessing 
the  stoutest  chargers  of  Uuelderland,  and  the 
fleetest  genets  of  Cordova. 

To  atone,  perhaps,  for  such  deficiency  of  creature 
comforts,  the  general  of  the  Jeromites  and  the  prior 
of  Yuste  had  been  at  some  pains  to  provide  their 
giiest  with  spiritual  luxuries.  Knowing  bis  pas- 
sionate love  of  music,  they  had  recruited  the  force 
of  their  choir  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  brethren, 
distinguished  for  their  fine  voices  and  musical  skill. 
And  for  his  sole  benefit  and  delectation,  they  had 
provided  no  less  than  three  preachers,  the  most 
eloquent  in  the  Spanish  fold  of  Jerome.  The  first 
of  these.  Fray  Juan  de  Acaloras,  harangued  his 
way  to  the  bishopric  of  the  Canaries  ;  the  second, 
Fray  Francisco  de  Villalva,  also  obtained  hj  his 
sermons  great  fame,  and  the  post  of  chaplam  to 
Philip  n. ;  while  the  third,  Fray  Joan  de  Santan- 
dres,  though  less  noted  as  an  orator,  was  had  in 
reverence  as  a  prophet,  having  foretold  the  exact 
day  and  hour  of  his  own  death. 

A  short  time  sufficed  for  the  emperor  to  accustom 
himself  to  the  simple  and  changeless  tenor  of  mo- 
nastic life.  Every  morning  his  confessor  appeared 
at  his  bed-side,  to  inquire  how  he  had  passed  the 
night,  and  to  assist  him  in  his  private  devotions. 
At  ten  he  rose,  and  was  dressed  by  his  valets ; 
afler  which  he  heard  mass  in  the  convent  church. 
According  to  his  invariable  habit,  which  in  Italy 
was  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  saying,  dalfa 
me$$a  alia  mensa^  (mm  mass  to  mess,)  he  went 
from  church  to  dinner,  about  noon.  Eating  had 
ever  been  one  of  his  favorite  pleasures,  and  it  was 
now  the  only  physical  gratification  which  he  could 
still  enjoy,  or  was  unable  to  resist.  He  continued 
to  dine  upon  the  -rich  dishes  against  which  his 
ancient  and  trusty  confessor.  Cardinal  Loaysa,  had 
vainly  protested  a  quarterofa  century  before.  Eel- 
pasties,  anchovies,  and  frogs  were  the  savory  food 
which  he  loved,  unwisely  and  too  well,  as  Fred- 
erick afterwards  loved  his  polenta.  The  meal  was 
long,  for  his  teeth  were  few  and  far  between  ;  and 
his  hands,  also,  were  much  disabled  by  gout,  in 
spite  of  which  he  always  chose  to  earve  for  himself. 
His  physician  attended  him  at  table,  and  at  least 
learned  the  cause  of  the  mischieft  which  his  art 
was  to  counteract.  While  he  dined,  he  conversed 
with  the  doctor  on  matters  of  sdenoe,  generally  of 
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nataral  history,  and  if  any  difierenoe  of  opinion 
arose  between  them,  the  confessor  was  sent  for  to 
settle  the  point  out  of  Pliny.  When  the  oloth  was 
drawn,  Fray  Juan  de  Regla  came  to  read  to  him, 
generally  from  one  of  his  favorite  divines — Augus- 
tine, Jerome,  or  Bernard  ;  an  exercise  which  was 
followed  by  conversation  and  an  hour  of  slumber. 
At  three  o  clock,  the  monks  were  assembled  in  the 
convent  to  hear  a  sermon  delivered  by  one  of  the 
imperial  preachers,  or  a  passage  read  from  the 
Bible,  usually  from  the  epistle. to  the  Romans,  the 
emperor^s  favorite  book.  To  these  discourses  or 
readings  Charles  always  listened  with  profound 
attention  ;  and  if  sickness  or  letter-writing  pre- 
vented his  attendance,  he  never  £iiled  to  send  a 
formal  excuse  to  the  prior,  and  to  require  from  his 
confessor'  an  account  of  what  had  been  preached  or 
read .  The  rest  of  the  afternoon  he  sometimes  whiled 
away  in  the  workshop  of  Turriano,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  pieces  of  mechanism,  especially  clocks, 
of  which  more  than  a  hundred  were  said,  in  one 
rather  improbable  account,  to  tick  in  the  emperor's 
apartments,  and  reckon  to  a  fraction  the  hours  of 
his  retired  leisure.  Sometimes  he  fed  his  pet  birds, 
which  appear  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  stately 
wolf-hounds  that  followed  at  his  heel  in  the  days 
when  he  sat  to  Titian  ;  or  a  stroll  amongst  his 
fruit-trees  and  flowers  filled  up  the  time  to  vespers 
and  supper.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  garden^  ap- 
proached by  a  closely  shaded  path,  there  may  sull 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  little  summer-house,  closely 
embowered,  and  looking  out  upon  the  woodlands 
of  the  Vera.  Beyond  this  lindt  the  emperor  rarely 
extended  his  excursions,  which  were  always  made, 
slowly  and  painfully,  on  foot ;  for  the  first  time 
that  he  mounted  his  pony  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  giddiness,  and  almost  fell  into  the  arms  of 
his  attendants.  Such  was  the  last  appearance,  in 
the  saddle,  of  the  accomplished  cavalier,  of  whom 
his  troopers  used  to  say,  ths^  had  he  not  been  bom 
a  king,  he  would  have  been  the  prinoe  of  liffht- 
horsemen,  and  whose  seat  and  hand  excited  at 
Calais  gate  the  admiration  of  the  English  knights 
iresh  from  the  tourneys — 

Where  Elngland  vied  with  France  in  pride 
On  the  iamoas  field  of  gold. 

Music,  which  had  been  one  of  the  chief  pleasures 
of  his  secular  life,  continued  to  solace  and  cheer 
hiqi  to  the  last.  In  the  conduct  of  the  organ  and 
the  choir  he  took  the  greatest  interest,  and  through 
the  window  which  opened  from  his  bed-cham^r 
ppon  the  high  altar,  his  voice  might  often  be  heard 
accompanying  the  chant  of  the  friars.  His  ear 
never  failed  to  detect  a  wrong  note,  and  the  mouth 
whence  it  came ;  and  he  would  frequently  mutter 
the  name  of  the  offender,  with  the  addition  of 
'*  hideputa  bermejo,^^  or  some  other  epithet  which 
savored  rather  of  the  soldier  than  the  saint.  Guer- 
rero, a  chapel-master  of  Seville,  having  presented 
him  with  his  book  of  masses  and  motets,  he  caused 
one  of  the  former  to  be  performed  before  him. 
When  it  was  ended,  he  remarked  to  his  confessor 
that  Guerrero  was  a  cunning  thief;  and  going  over 
the  piece,  he  pointed  out  the  plagiarisms  with 
which  it  abounded,  and  named  the  composers  whose 
"^orks  had  suffered  pillage. 

In  laying  down  the  seeptre,  Charles  had  resolved 
to  have  DO  further  personal  concern  with  temporal 
affairs.  The  petitioners,  who  at  first  besieged  his 
iretreat,  soon  ceased  from  troubling  when  they 
found  themselves  referred  to  the  prinoees-regent  at 
Valladolid,  or  to  the  king  in  Flaaders.  Uedeolined 


giving  any  attention  lo  matters  beyond  iSjte  walls  of 
Uie  convent,  unless  they  concerned  the  interests  of 
his  children  or  the  church.  His  advice  was,  how- 
ever, frequently  asked  by  his  son  and  daughter,  and 
couriers  often  went  and  came  between  Yuste  and 
the  courts.  But  with  the  patronage  of  the  state  he 
never  interfered,  except  on  two  occasions,  when  he 
recommended  the  case  of  a  Catalonian  lady  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Infanta,  and  asked 
for  an  order  of  knighthood  for  a  veteran  brother  in 
arms. 

The  rites  of  religion  now  formed  the  business  of 
his  life,  and  he  transacted  that  business  with  his 
usual  method  and  rep^ularity.  No  enthusiast  novice 
was  ever  more  solicitous  to  fulfil  to  the  letter  every 
law  of  his  rubric.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  his  resi- 
dence at  the  convent,  as  he  went  to  high  mass,  he 
observed  the  friar  who  was  sprinkling  the  holy 
water,  hesitate  when  his  turn  came  to  be  aspersed. 
Taking  the  hyssop,  therefore,  from  his  hand,  he 
bestowed  a  plentiful  shower  upon  his  own  face  and 
clothes,  saving,  as  he  returned  the  instrument, 
'*  This,  father,  is  the  way  you  must  do  it,  next 
time."  Another  friar,  offering  the  pyx  to  his  lips 
in  a  similar  diffident  manner,  he  took  it  between  kus 
hands,  and  not  only  kissed  it  fervently,  but  applied 
it  to  his  forehead  and  eyes  with  true  oriental  rever- 
ence. Although  provided  with  an  indulgence  for 
eating  before  communion,  he  never  availed  himself 
of  it  but  when  he  was  sufifering  from  extreme 
debility ;  and  he  always  heard  two  masses  on  the 
days  when  he  received  the  eucharist.  On  Ash 
Wednesday,  he  requii^  his  entire  household,  down^ 
to  the  meanest  scullion,  to  oommunicate,  and  on 
these  occasions  he  stood  on  the  top  step  of  the  altar, 
to  observe  that  the  muster  was  complete.  For  the 
benefit  of  his  Flemings,  he  had  a  chaplain  of  their 
country,  who  lived  at  XarandiUa,  and  came  over  at 
stated  limes,  when  his  flock  were  assembled  for 
confession.  The  emperor  himself  usually  heard 
mass  from  the  window  of  his  bed-chamber,  which 
looked  into  the  church  ;  but  at  complines  he  weot 
up  into  the  choir  with  the  fathers,  and  prayed  in  & 
devout  and  audible  tone,  in  his  tribune.  During 
the  season  of  Lent,  which  came  round  twice  during 
his  residence  at  Yuste,  he  regularly  appeared  is 
his  place  in  the  choir,  on  Fridays,  when  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  fraternity  to  perform  their  diseipliae 
in  public ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  appointed  prayets, 
extinguishing  the  taper  which  he,  like,  the  rest, 
held  in  his  hand,  he  flogged  himself  with  such  sin- 
cerity of  purpose,  that  the  soourge  was  stained 
wiUi  blood,  and  the  beholders  singularly  edified. 
On  Good  Friday,  he  went  forth  at  the  head  of  his 
household,  to  adore  the  holy  cross ;  and  although 
he  was  so  infirm  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  almost 
carried  by  the  men  on  whom  he  leased,  he  insisted 
upon  prostrating  himself  three  times  upon  the 
ground,  in  the  manner  of  the  friars,  before  he  ap- 
proached the  blessed  symbol  with  his  lips.  The 
feast  of  St.  Matthew,  his  birthday — a  day  of  great 
things  in  his  life — ^he  always  oelebrated  with 
peculiar  devotion.  He  appeared  at  mass,  in  a  dress 
of  ceremony,  and  wearing  the  oollar  of  the  Fleece ; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  offertory,  he  went  forward, 
and  expressed  his  gratitude  to  God  by  a  laifs 
'donation.  The  church  was  thronged  with  strangers ; 
and  the  crowd  who  could  not  gain  admittance  was 
so  great,  that  one  sermon  was  preached  ootaide, 
whilst  another  was  being  pronouneed  befi>ES  the 
eniperor  and  his  household  within. 

With  the  friars,  his  hosts,  Chades  lived  on  the 
most  femiliar  and  friendly  footing.     Whea  te 
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viBitOTB  of  tbe  Older  paid  tlieir  triemltl  visit  of  in- 
•pecdoB  to  Yoste,  tbejp  represented  to  him,  with 
ail  respect,  that  bis  majesty  himself  was  tbe  only 
inmate  of  the  coBTent  with  whom  they  had  any 
fiiult  to  find ;  and  they  entreated  him  to  discoDtinne 
those  benefiietions  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
^estowin^  on  the  fraternity,  and  which  the  rule  of 
8t.  Jerome  did  not  allow  his  ehildren  to  receive. 
He  knew  all  the  fathers  by  name  and  by  eight,  and 
frequently  conversed  with  them,  as  well  as  with 
the  prior.  Ooe  of  his  favorites  was  a  lay-brother, 
ealled  Alonzo  Mudarra,  once  a  roan  of  rank  and 
fiimily  in  the  world,  and  now  working  oot  his  own 
salvation  in  the  humble  poet  of  cook  to  the  convent. 
This  worthy  had  an  only  daughter,  who  did  not 
share  her  Other's  contempt  for  mundane  things. 
When  she  came  with  her  husband  to  visit  him  at 
Yuste,  Fray  Alonso,  arrayed  in  his  dirtiest  apron, 
thus  addremed  her :  "  Daughter,  behold  my  gala 
apparel ;  obedience  is  now  my  treasure  and  my 
pride ;  for  you,  in  your  silks  and  vanities,  I  enter- 
tain profound  pity.*'  So  saying,  he  returned  to 
his  kitchen,  and  would  never  see  her  more ;  an 
•ffi>rt  of  holiness  to  whieb  he  appears  to  owe  his 
place  in  the  chronides  of  the  order. 

The  emperor  was  conversing  one  day  with  his 
«onfessor,  Regla,  when  that  priest  chose  to  speak, 
in  the  mitre-shunning  cant  of  his  cloth)  of  the  great 
jduotance  which  he  had  felt  in  accepting  a  post  of 
•uoh  weighty  responsibility.  **  Never  foar,"  said 
Charles,  somewhat  maliciously,  and  as  if  conscious 
that  he  was  dealing  with  a  hjrpoorite;  '*  before  I 
Mt  FlanderS)  four  doctois  were,  engaged  for  a 
whole  year  in  easing  my  conscience ;  so  yon  have 
aothing  to  answer  for  but  what  happens  here." 

When  he  had  completed  a  year  of  reaideoce  at 
the  convent,  some  good-humoied  bantering  passed 
betweeor  him  and  3ie  mastw  of  the  novices  about 
its  being  now  time  for  him  to  make  profossion; 
mnd  he  afterwards  said  that  he  was  prevented  from 
taking  the  vows  of  the  order,  and  becoming  a  monk 
in  earnest,  only  by  the  state  of  his  health.  St. 
Bias'  day,.  1566,  the  anniversary  of  his  arrival, 
was  helci  as  a  festival,  and  celebrated  by  masses, 
the  Te  Deum,  a  procession  by  the  fathers,  and  a 
aermon  by  Villalva.  lu  the  afternoon,  the  emperor 
^ave  a  sumptuous  repast  to  the  whole  convent,  out 
B  the  fields,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  fraternity 
to  celebrate  any  accession  to  their  number  by  a  pio- 
jiic.  The  country  people  about  Plasencia  sent  a 
quantity  of  partridges  and  kids  to  aid  the  feast, 
which  was  likewise  enlivened  by  the  presence  of 
the  Flemish  servants,  male  and  femaie,  and  his 
other  retainers,  from  the  village  of  Quacos.  The 
prior  provided  a  more  permanent  memorial  of  the 
day  by  opening  a  new  book  fi>r  the  names  of  breth- 
ren admitted  into  the  convent,  on  the  first  leaf  of 
which  the  emperor  inscribed  his  name — an  auto- 
graph which  remained  the  pride  of  the  archives 
till  their  destrnetion  by  the  dragoons  of  Bonaparte. 

The  retired  emperor  had  not  many  visitors  in  his 
solitude ;  and  of  these  few,  Juan  de  Vega,  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  Castille,  was  tbe  only  per- 
sonage in  high  office.  He  was  sent  down  by  the 
princess-regent,  apparently  to  see.  that  her  father 
-was  treated  with  due  atteation  by  the  provincial 
•anthorities.  But  with  his  neighbors,  great  and 
small,  Charles  lived  ia  a  slate  of  amity  which  it 
would  have  been  well  for  the  world  had  he  been 
able  to  maintain  with  his  fellow-potentates  of 
Christendom.  The  few  nobles  and  gentry  of  tiie 
Vera  were  graciously  received  when  they  came  to 
pay  theif  respeda  at  Yuste.    Oropeaa  and  his 


brothers  frequently  rode  forth  from  Xarandilla,  to 
inquire  after  the  health  of  their  former  guest. 
From  Plasencia  came  a  still  more  distinguished 
and  no  less  welcome  guest,  Luis  de  Avila,  comea- 
dador-mayor  of  AJoanUra.  Long  ikefidus  Achatu 
of  Uie  emperor,  this  old  soldier-courtier  had  ob- 
tained considerable  fimie  by  becoming  his  Quintua 
Curtius.  His  Commentaries  on  the  Wars  against 
the  Protestants  of  Germany,  first  published  in 
1546,  had  been  several  times  reprinted,  and  had 
already  been  translated  into  Latin,  French,  Flem^ 
ish,  English,  and  Italian.  Having  married  the 
wealthy  heiress  of  the  Zu&igas,  be  was  now  living 
in  laurelled  ease  at  Plasencia,  in  that  fine  palace 
of  Mirabel,  which  is  still  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  the  beautiful  city.  The  memoira  of  the 
campaigns  in  Africa,  which  he  is  said  to  have  left 
in  manuscript,  were  perhaps  the  occupation  of  his 
leisure.  Charles  always  received  his  historiaa 
with  kindness,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  times, 
that  it  was  noted  as  a  mark  of  singular  favor,  that 
he  ordered  a  capon  to  be  reserved  for  him  from  his 
own  well-supplied  board.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  a  retired  prince,  who  had  never  been  a  lover 
of  parade,  should  not  have  broken  through  the  cer* 
emoniai  law  which  condemned  a  monarch  to  eat 
alone.  But  we  mast  remember  that  he  was  a 
Spaniard  living  amongst  Spaniards ;  and  that,  near 
a  century  later,  the  force  of  forms  was  still  so 
strong,  that  the  great  minister  of  France,  when 
most  wanting  in  ships,  preferred  that  the  Spanish 
fieet  should  retire  from  the  blockade  of  Rochelle 
rather  than  that  the  admiral  should  wear  his  gran- 
dee hat  in  the  Meet  Christian  presence. 

The  emperor  was  fond  of  talking  over  his  feats 
of  arms  with  the  veteran  who  had  shared  and 
recorded  them.  One  day,  in  the  course  of  such 
conversation,  Don  Lois  said  that  he  had  caused  a 
ceiling  of  his  house  to  be  painted  in  fresco,  with  a 
view  of  the  battle  of  Renti,  and  the  Frenchmen 
flying  before  the  soldiers  of  Castille.  '*  Not  so," 
said  Charles;  let  ''the  painter  modify  this  if  he 
can ;  for  it  was  no  headlong  flight,  but  an  honorable 
retreat."  This  was  not  the  less  candid,  that 
French  historians  claim  the  victory  for  their  own 
side.  Considering  that  the  action  had  been  fought 
only  ^ee  or  four  years  before  it  was  said  to  have 
been  painted,  it  is  possible  that  Renti  has  been 
substituted  for  the  name  of  some  other  less  doubt- 
ful field.  But  Luis  de  Avila  was  of  easy  foith 
when  the  honor  of  Castille  was  concerned,  and 
may  well  be  supposed  capable  of  setting  down  a 
success  to  the  wron^  account,  when  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  record  it  m  his  book,  that  the  miracle 
of  Ajalon  had  been  repeated  at  Muhlberg.  Some 
years  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  had  been 
in  that  baUle,  was  asked  by  the  French  king 
whether  he  had  observed  that  the  sun  stood  still. 
''  I  was  so  busy  that  day,"  said  the  old  soldier, 
"  with  what  was  passing  on  earth,  that  I  had  no 
time  to  notice  what  took  place  in  heaven." 

An  anecdote  of  Avila  and  his  master,  though  not 
falling  within  the  period  of  their  retirement  to. 
Estremadura,  may  be  related  hero,  as  serving  to 
show  the  characters  of  the  two  men.  Some  years 
before  his  abdication,  Charles  had  amused  the 
leisure  of  his  sick-room  by  making  a  prose  transla- 
tion of  Olivier  de  la  Marches'  forgotten  allegorical 
poem,  Le  Chevalier  dehberL  He  then  employed 
Fernando  de  Acunha,  a  man  of  letters  attached  te 
the  Saxon  court,  to  torn  his  labors  into  Castilliaa 
verse,  and  he  finally  handed  it  over  to  Williaia 
Van  Male,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  ohambert 
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telling  him  that  he  might  publish  it  for  his  own 
b^efit.  Avila  and  the  other  Spaniards,  hearing 
of  the  concession,  wickedly  affected  the  greatest 
envy  at  the  good  fortune  of  the  Fleming ;  Uie  his- 
torian, in  particular,  in  bis  quality  of  author, 
assuring  the  emperor  that  the  publication  could 
not  fail  to  realize  a  profit  of  five  hundred  crowns. 
That  desire  to  print,  which,  more  or  less  developed, 
exists  in  erery  man  who  writes,  being  thus  stimu- 
lated by  the  suggestion,  that  to  gratify  that  desire, 
would  be  to  confer  a  favor  which  should  cost  him 
nothing,  Charles  became  impatient  to  see  his 
lucubrations  in  t]rpe.  Insisting  that  his  bounty 
should  be  accepted  at  once,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  timid  hints  of  Van  Male,  as  to  the  risk  and 
expense  of  the  speculation ;  and  the  end  was,  that 
the  poor  man  had  to  pay  Jean  Steels  for  printing 
and  publishing  two  thousand  copies  of  a  book 
which  is  now  scarce,  probably  because  the  greater 
part  of  the  impression  passed  at  once  from  the  pub- 
lisher to  the  pastry-cook.  The  waggery  on  the 
part  of  Avila  was  the  more  wicked,  because  the 
victim  had  transited  his  Commentaries  into  Latin 
for  him.  It  forms,  however,  the  subject  of  an 
agreeable  letter,  wherein  Van  Male  complains  of 
the  undue  expectations  raised  in  the  emperor's 
mind  by  his  **  windy  Spaniards,'*  and  ruefully 
looks  forward  to  reaping  a  harvest  of  mere  straw 
and  chaff. 

It  was  not  only  by  calling  at  Yuste  that  the 
noble  lieges  of  the  emperor  testified  their  homage. 
Mules  were  driven  to  his  gate  laden  with  more 
snbstantial  tokens  of  loyalty  and  aflfection.  The 
Count  of  Oropesa  kept  his  table  supplied  with 
game  from  the  forest  and  the  hill ;  and  the  prelates 
of  Toledo,  Mondoiledo  Segovia,  and  Salamanca 
offered  similar  proofs  that  they  had  not  forgotten 
the  giver  of  their  mitres.  The  Jeromites  of  Gua- 
dalupe, rich  in  sheep  and  beeves,  sent  calves,  lambs 
fattened  on  bread,  and  delicate  fruits;  and  from 
his  sister  Catherine,  queen  of  Portugal,  there  came 
every  fortnight  a  supply  of  conserves  and  linen. 

The  villagers  of  Quacos  alone  furnished  some 
exceptions  to  the  respect  in  which  their  imperial 
neighbor  was  held.  Although  they  received  the 
greater  part  of  the  hundred  ducats  which  he  dis- 
pensed every  month  for  charitable  parposes,  they 
poached  the  trout  in  the  fish-ponds  which  had  been 
formed  for  his  service  in  Grarganta  la  Olla;  and 
they  drove  his  cows  to  the  parish  pound  whenever 
they  strayed  beyond  their  legitimate  pastures.  One 
fellow  having  sold  the  crop  on  his  cherry-tree,  at 
double  its  value,  to  the  emperor's  purveyor,  when 
he  found  that  it  was  left  ungathered  for  a  few  days, 
iook  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of  it  a  second 
time  to  another  purchaser,  who,  of  course,  left 
nothing  but  bare  boughs  to  the  rightful  owner  of 
■the  fruit.  Wearied  with  these  annoyances,  the 
-emperor  complained  to  the  president  of  Castillo, 
AR^ho  administered  to  the  district  judge,  one  Licen- 
tiate Murga,  a  severe  rebuke,  which  that  function- 
^ary,  in  his  turn,  visited  upon  the  unruly  rustics. 
Several  culprits  were  apprehended ;  but  while 
*Ca8tillian  justice  was  taking  iu  deliberate  course, 
•some  of  them  who  were  related  to  friars  of  Yuste, 
'by  the  influence  of  their  friends  at  oourt,  got  the 
emperor  himself  to  petition  that  the  sentence  might 
he  light. 

To  his  servants  Charles  was  a  kind  and  lenient 
^master.  He  bore  patiently  with  Adrian  the  cook, 
though  he  lefl  the  cinnamon  that  he  loved  out  of  the 
•4likihes  ;  and  he  contented  himself  with  mildly  ad- 
^Bonishing  Pelayo,  the  baker,  who  got  drunk  and 


neglected  his  oven,  of  which  the  result  was  bamt 
bread  that  sorely  tried  the  toothless  gams  of  hi« 
master.  His  old  military  habits,  however,  still 
adhered  to  him,  and  though  gentle  in  his  manner 
of  enforcing  it,  he  was  something  of  a  martinet  ia 
maintaining  the  diacipline  of  his  household  and  the 
convent.  Nor  had  he  lost  that  love  of  petty  econo* 
mies  which  made  him  sit  bareheaded  in  the  rain 
without  the  walls  of  Naumburg,  saving  a  new 
velvet  cap  under  his  arm,  while  they  fetched  hina 
an  old  one  from  the  town.  Observing  in  bis  walks, 
or  from  his  window,  that  a  certain  basket  daily 
came  and  went  between  his  garden  and  the  gar- 
den of  the  friars,  he  caused  Moron  to  institute 
an  examination,  which  led  to  the  harmless  discov- 
ery that  his  Flemings  were  in  the  habit  of  bartering 
egg-plants  with  the  Jeromites  for  onions.  He  had 
also  been  disturbed  by  suspicious  gatherings  of 
young  women  at  the  convent  gate,  who  stood  there 
gossiping  under  pretence  of  receiving  alms.  Whea 
the  visitors  came  their  rounds,  he  therefore  brought 
the  matter  under  their  notice.  The  result  of  the 
complaint  was  that  the  conventual  dole  was 
ordered  to  be  sent  round  in  oeruin  portions  to  the 
alcaldes  of  the  various  villages,  for  distribution  on 
the  spot ;  and,  moreover,  the  crier  went  down  the 
straggling,  uneven  street  of  Quaeoe,  making  the 
ungallant  proclamation,  that  any  woman  who  should 
be  found  nearer  to  Yuste  than  a  certain  oratory, 
about  two  gunshots  from  the  gate,  sboold  be  puiK 
ished  with  a  hundred  stripes. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1567,  the  emperor 
received  a  visit  from  hia  sisters,  the  queens  Eleanor 
and  Mary.  These  royal  widows,  weary  of  Guada- 
laxara,  its  unyielding  duke,  and  its  troublesome 
alcalde,  were  once  more  in  search  of  a  resideace. 
They  bad  oast  their  eyes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadiana,  and  they  were  now  on  their  way  to  that 
frontier  of  Portugal.  Neither  the  convent  nor  the 
palace  of  Yuste  being  sufficiently  commodious  te 
receive  them,  they  lived  at  Xarandilla,  as  guests 
of  Oropesa.  The  shattered  health  of  the  queen  of 
France  rendered  the  journey  from  the  oastle  to  the 
convent,  although  perfomoed  in  a  litter,  so  fa- 
tiguing to  her,  that  she  accomplished  it  only  twice. 
Nor  was  her  brother's  strength  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  return  the  visits  of  his  &vorite  sister.  Bat 
queen  Mary  was  seven  years  younger,  and  stiU 
possessed  much  of  the  vigor  which  aroased  Roger 
Ascham,  when  he  met  her  galloping  into  Tongres, 
far  ahead  of  her  suite,  although  it  was  the  tenth 
day  she  had  passed  in  the  sa<kUe.  She  therefhre 
mounted  her  horse  almost  every  day,  and  rode 
through  the  fading  forest  to  converse  with  the 
recluse  at  Yuste.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the 
queens  took  a  sorrowful  leave  of  their  brother,  and 

Eroceeded  on  their  way  to  Badajot,  whither  the 
nfanta  Mary  of  Portugal,  daughter  of  queen  Elea- 
nor, had  come  from  Lisbon  to  veoeive  them.  AAot 
this  meeting,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  last,  the 
queens  returned  to  the  little  town  of  Talaverilla, 
on  the  bare  plains  of  Merida,  where  they  had 
determined  to  fkx  their  abode.  But  they  foond 
there  no  continuing  city.  In  a  few  weeks,  Eleanor 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  carried  her  off  on 
the  26th  of  February,  1568,  the  sixtieth  year  of  her 
age.  When  the  emperor  heard  of  her  illness,  be 
despatched  Luis  Quixada  to  attend  upon  her ;  but 
she  was  already  at  rest  ere  the  mayordomo  reaehed 
Talaverilla.  Queen  Mary  went  baek  with  Quixada 
to  Yuste.  Her  health  being  now  ronoh  shakeo, 
and  the  emperor  being  unable  to  move  from  the 
convent,  she  was  lodged,  oa  tias  eooasion,  in  hie 
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apartments.  At  the  end  of  eight  days,  she  bade 
him  a  last  farewell,  and  retired  to  Cigales,  a  ham- 
let two  leagues  north  of  Valladolid,  and  crowning 
a  vine-clad  hill  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  Pisuerga. 


From  the  AtheneBnm. 

William  Penn ;  an  Historical  Biography,  With 
an  extra  Chapter  on  "  The  Macaulay  Charges. ^^ 
By  William  Hepworth  Dixon.  Chapman  & 
Hall. 

The  volume  before  us  demands  especial  notice 
for  two  reasons  : — in  the  first  place,  it  is  an  elabo- 
rate biography  of  William  Penn,  exhibiting  great 
research,  and  bringing  together  a  large  amount  of 
curious  and  original  information ;  in  the  second,  it 
makes  an  undeniable  exposure  of  blunders  com- 
mitted by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  reference  to  its  hero, 
which  will  ffo  far  to  compromise  his  character  as  a 
historian .  This  latter  subject  is  of  so  much  interest 
and  importance,  that  we  are  tempted  to  reverse 
the  natural  order  of  our  notice ;  and  leaving  the 
^'  Life*'  itself  untouched  for  the  present,  to  pa»s  on 
to  the  supplementary  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Dixon 
discusses  Mr.  Macaulay *s  charges  against  Penn, 
and  reinstates  the  character  of  the  latter  on  that 
moral  elevation  from  which  it  had  been  most 
unjustly  and  carelessly  overthrown.  The  task  is 
by  no  means  a  pleasant  one ;  because,  whatever 
the  charm  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  narration,  much  of 
the  credit  due  to  his  statements  of  facts,  and  of 
reliance  on  his  examination  of  authorities,  are 
destroyed  by  this  chapter  of  Mr.  Dixon's  work. 
Before  going  into  the  subject,  we  must  premise 
tome  general  remarks. 

Of  all  branches  of  our  English  literature,  his- 
tory furnishes,  in  our  opinion,  the  department 
wherein  it  is  most  important  that  great  abilities  and 
conscientious  industry  should  combine.  Recollect- 
ing the  brilliant  success  of  modern  French  his- 
torians in  various  schools  of  writing — ^Thierry, 
Sismondi,  Guizot,  and  others — we  have  often  felt 
regret  that  our  Eo^lish  school  of  history  did  not 
occupy  a  higher  rank.  We  have  had  many  com- 
mentators on  history,  and  clever  reviewers  of  past 
transactions — but  no  other  names  to  class  with 
those  of  Hume  and  Gibbon.  Our  historical  works 
have  displayed  learning  and  research  ;  but  stjrle, 
attractiveness,  and  philosophic  grasp  were  wanting 
to  most  of  them.  Mr.  Fox  and  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh both  failed  as  historians.  Even  if  they  had 
completed  their  performances,  their  laurels  would 
not  have  been  long-lived.  The  first  was  a  debater 
oo  paper: — the  last  a  mere  moralizinp^  essayist 
wanting  alike  in  rapid  narration  and  in  graphic 
portraiture.  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  practised  reviewer 
and  brilliant  popular  essayist,  has  aspired  to  give 
England  another  historical  name  worthy  to  take 
ranS:  with  the  names  of  Gibbon  and  of  Hume. 

The  appearance  of  his  historical  work  was  hailed 
with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  which  was  all  but 
universal,  and  in  which  we  could  not  but  join. 
Brilliant  in  language,  vehement  in  feeling,  graphic 
in  narrative,  the  majority  of  readers  found  in  it 
what  they  wished.  Pictures  and  portraits  were 
artistically  worked  out  in  its  glowinff  and  exciting 
pages.  When,  however,  men  had  time  to  recover 
mm  the  charm  of  a  manner  which  seemed  to  con- 
ciliate the  claims  of  history  and  of  romance,  doubts 
arose  whether  these  had  been  so  well  adjusted  as  at 
first  they  seemed — whether,  in  fact,  this  species  of 
pieture-writing  was,  after  all,  the  one  beat  aaited 


to  the  sober  duties  of  the  historian.  Laxity  of 
statement  was  gradually  detected  and  exposed  ;  and 
it  was  seen  that  the  color  which  gave  such  a  glow 
to  the  page  was  in  part  received  from  passion. 
King  William  was  made  one  of  the  most  dazzling 
and  delightful  personages  that  ever  figured  in  a 
professed  historical  novel.  Whigs  were  written 
up— Tories  written  down — party  prejudices  and 
party  traditions  appealed  to  and  enforced.  None 
of  the  judicial  severity  of  Mr.  Hallam  was  to  be 
found  in  the  dashing  celerity  with  which  Mr* 
Macaulay  lauded  one  class  and  lashed  another. 
The  writing  of  the  work  had  all  the  fire  and  force 
which  belong  to  strong  feelings  and  strong  confi- 
dence in  an  author^s  own  powers. 

While  the  work  was  still  in  its  first  blaze  of 
popularity,  it  was  subjected  to  a  virulent  attack  in 
a  leading  quarterly  organ  of  criticism.  The  mnimus 
of  the  reviewer  was  patent  to  all  men.  His  object 
was  obviously  less  to  criticize  than  to  castigate  an 
old  adversary  in  Parliament  and  in  literary  polemics. 
An  elaborate  essay,  snarlinsr  and  sarcastic,  making 
mountains  of  mere  mole-hiil  mistakes,  and  utterly 
disparaging  the  talents  of  the  historian,  produced  a 
result  favorable  to  the  historian.  Just  when  doubt 
and  distrust  had  been  awakened,  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  caused  unintentionally  a  momentary 
reaction  in  favor  of  the  *'  Waverley  Novel  school  of 
history."  Still,  the  fear  that  the  influence  of  tha 
literary  colorists  in  our  historical  school  was  not  a 
wholesome  one,  gained  ground.  It  was  apprehended 
that  from  the  school  having  been  too  bald  and 
prosaic,  it  might  become  exclusively  romantic  and 
picturesque.  The  depreciation  of  actuality  was 
dreaded  ;  and  men  had  the  fear  of  Sallust,  St.  Real, 
and  Lamartine  before  their  eves.  The  future 
chapters  of  the  work  were  looked  to  with  apprehen* 
sion.  So  far  as  Mr.  Macaulay  had  hitherto  gone, 
he  had  advantages  which  were  failing  him.  Mr. 
Fox  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  done  more  than 
merely  pave  the  way  for  him.  They  had  collected 
a  vast  portion  of  materials ;  to  sift  and  verify 
which,  and  to  tell  the  story  in  his  own  style,  had 
been  Mr.  Macaulay's  proper  task.  All  such  feare 
will  now  be  thought  more  than  justified ;  and  Mr. 
Dixon  *s  exposure  of  Mr.  Macau  lay's  accusations 
against  Penn — honestly  undertaken  in  the  course 
of  his  duty  as  a  biographer — will  do  more  to  dis* 
credit  the  latter*s  historical  authority  than  a  hun- 
dred reviews  carrying  a  personal  sting. 

In  our  notice  of  Mr.  Macaolay's  volumes  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance,  we  said  : — ^*'  A  name 
universally  celebrated  has  been  deprived  of  much  of 
its  glory  by  Mr.  Macaulay's  researches.  ♦  ♦  •  This 
is  for  many  and  obvious  reasons  a  painful  subject 
to  dwell  on  : — for  those  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject  we  leave  the  founder  of  Fennsvlvania  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Macaulay.''  We  could  not  but  even 
then  be  struck  by  the  singular  travestie  which  Mr. 
Macaulay's  pages  had  made  of  a  character  whose 
claims  to  reverence  had  not  before  been  disputed. 
A  suspicion  which  was  merely  instinctive  prevented 
our  dwelling  on  the  case  at  that  early  period  ;  for 
there  was  no  denying  that,  if  Mr.  Macaulay's 
authorities  were  trustworthy,  his  painful  case  was 
made  out — and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that 
he  undertook  thus  to  upset  history  on  anything 
short  of  due  authority  arrived  at  by  careful  research. 

We  presume  that  our  readers  are  all  familiar 
with  the  position  in  which  the  Quakers  stood  at  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne* 
**  The  two  extreme  sects,  (Roman  Catholics  and 
Quakers,)  precisely  because  they  were  extreme 
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sects,  had  a  common  interest  distinct  from  the 
interest  of  the  intermediate  sects."  (Macaulay,  i. 
605.)  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  relation  at 
length.  William  Penn,  a  member  of  the  Quaker 
body,  had  long  been  a  personal  friend  of  James,  to 
\rhom  he  owed  many  favors  nf  no  unimportant 
kind.  We  come  at  once  to  Mr.  Dixon's  classiii- 
cation  of  the  charges  brought  by  Mr.  Macaulay 
against  this  distinguished  man. 

(I.)  That  his  connection  with  the  oonrt  in  1684, 
while  he  lived  at  Kensington,  caused  his  own  sect  to 
look  oddly  on  him,  and  even  treat  him  with  obloquy, 
(n.)  That  "he  extorted  money*'  from  the  girls 
of  Taunton  for  the  maids  of  honor.  (IIL)  That  he 
idlowed  himself  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of  seduoing 
Kiffin  into  a  oomplianoe  with  court  designs.  (IV. ) 
That  he  endeavored  to  gain  William's  assent  to  the 
jDKTomuJgated  edict  suspending  the  penal  laws.  (Y.) 
That  he  *'  did  his  best  to  seduce"  the  Magdalen  col- 
legians **  from  the  path  of  right,*'  and  was  **  a  broker 
in  simony  of  a  peculiarly  di^reditable  kind." 

Of  these,  we  must  remark,  that  the  first  and 
fourth  charges  shrink  into  comparative  unimpor- 
tance before  the  specific  and  circumstantial  scandals 
of  which  Penn  is  accused  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fifth  counts  of  the  indictment.  We  will  proceed, 
therefore,  to  examine — first,  the  extortion  charges 
-—secondly,  the  seduction  charge — and,  thirdly,  the 
tocusation  of  simony :— recommending,  however, 
the  whole  of  this  *'  Supplementary  Chapter"  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers. 

First.  The  charge  of  having  extorted  money 
from  the  girls  of  Taunton  for  the  queen's  maids  of 
honor  would,  if  proved  against  Penn,  be  irredeem- 
ably dis^raoeful — and  enough  to  justify  much  of 
the  gallinff  censure  to  which  Mr.  MacaaUiy  has 
subj^sted  Penn's  memory  :^— 

Nor  was  his  integrity  altogether  proof  against  the 
temptations  to  which  it  was  exposed  in  that  splendid 
and  polite,  but  deeply  corrupted,  society  with  which 
he  now  mingled.  The  whole  court  was  in  a  ferment 
with  intrigues  of  gallantry  and  Intrigues  of  ambition. 
The  traffic  in  honors,  plaoes,  and  pardons  was  inces- 
sant It  was  natural  that  a  man  who  was  daHy  seen 
at  the  palace,  and  who  was  known  to  have  free  access 
to  migesty,  diould  be  frequently  importuned  to  use 
his  influence  for  purposes  which  a  rigid  morality  must 
condemn.  The  integrity  of  Penn  had  stood  firm 
against  obloquy  and  persecution.  But  now,  attacked 
by  royal  smiles,  by  female  blandishments,  by  the  in- 
sinuating eloquence  and  delicate  flattery  of  veteran 
diplomatists  and  courtiers,  his  resolution  hegui  to 
give  way.  Titles  and  phrases  against  which  he  had 
often  borne  his  testimony  dropped  occasionally  from 
his  lips  and  his  pen.  It  would  be  well  if  he  had  been 
guiltv  of  nothing  worse  than  such  compliances  with 
the  utshions  of  the  world.  Unhappily,  it  cannot  be 
concealed  that  he  bore  a  chief  part  in  some  transac- 
tions condemned,  not  merely  by  the  rigid  code  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belonged,  but  by  the  general  sense 
of  all  honest  men.  He  afterwards  soleumly  protested 
that  his  hands  were  pure  from  iUioit  gain,  and  tiiat  he 
had  never  received  any  gratuity  from  thoss  whom  he 
had  obliged,  though  he  might  easily,  while  his  influ- 
ence at  court  lasted,  have  made  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  To  this  assertion  fiiU  credit  is  due. 
But  bribes  may  be  offered  to  vanity  as  well  as  to  cu- 
pidity; and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Penn  was 
cajoled  into  bearing  a  part  in  some  uigustiflabls 
transactions  of  which  others  eigoyed  the  profits. 

Subsequently,  at  page  655,  Mr.  Macaulay  nar^ 
Ittes  the  extortion  charge  :— 

But  the  pregr  on  which  they  pounced  most  esfirlj 


was  one  which  it  might  have  been  thou^t  that  even 
the  most  ungentle  natures  would  have  spared.  Al* 
ready  some  of  the  girls  who  had  presented  the  standard 
to  Monmouth  at  Taunton  had  cruelly  expiated  their 
offence.  *  *  Most  of  the  young  ladies,  however,  who 
had  walked  in  the  procession  were  still  alive.  Some 
of  them  were  under  ten  years  of  age.  All  had  acted 
under  the  orders  of  their  school-mistress,  without 
knowing  that  th^  were  committing  a  crime.  The 
queen's  maids  of  honor  asked  the  royal  permission  to 
wring  money  out  of  the  parents  of  the  poor  children; 
and  Uie  permission  was  granted.  An  order  was  sent 
down  to  Taunton  that  aU  these  little  girls  should  be 
sciied  and  imprisoned.  Sir  Francis  Warre,  of  Hes- 
tercombe,  the  tory  member  for  Bridgewater,  was  r^ 
quested  to  undertake  the  office  of  exacting  the  ransom. 
He  was  charged  to  declare  in  strong  limgnage  that  the 
maids  of  honor  would  not  endure  delay;  that  they 
were  detenmned  to  prosecute  to  ouUawry  unless  a 
reasonable  sum  were  forthcoming;  and  that  by  a 
reasonable  sum  was  meant  seven  thousand  pounds. 
Warre  excused  himself  from  taking  anr  part  in  a 
transaction  so  scandalous.  The  maids  m  honor  then 
requested  William  Penn  to  act  for  them;  and  Penn 
accepted  the  commission.  Yet  it  should  seem  thai  n 
little  of  the  pertinacious  scrupulosity  which  he  had 
often  shown  about  taking  off  his  hat  would  not  have 
been  altogether  out  of  place  on  this  occasion.  He 
probably  silenced  the  remonstrances  of  his  conscience 
by  repeating  to  himself  that  none  of  the  money  which 
he  extorted  would  go  into  his  own  pocket;  that  if  he 
reftised  to  be  the  agent  of  the  ladies  they  would  find 
agents  less  humane;  that  by  complying  he  should  in- 
crease his  influence  at  the  court;  and  that  his  influ- 
ence at  the  court  had  already  enabled  him,  and  might 
still  enable  him,  to  render  great  services  to  bis  op- 
pressed brethren.  The  maids  of  honor  were  at  last 
forced  to  content  themselves  wHh  less  than  a  tldrd 
part  of  what  they  had  demanded. 

For  his  statement  respecting  William  Penn  the 
writer  quotes  in  the  foot-note  **  Letter  of  Sunder- 
land to  Penn,"  from  the  State  Paper  Office,  in  the 
Mackintosh  collection.  One  would  have  supposed 
that  Mr.  Macaulay,  as  a  conscientioos  historian , 
would  have  condescended  to  verify  his  authority. 
But  such  vulgar  and  clerk-like  labor  would  seem  to 
have  been  ^neath  the  dignity  of  his  brilliant 
powers.  We  think  the  improbability  of  such  a 
charge  against  such  a  man  should  have  made  him 
more  than  commonly  on  his  guard.  But  he  never 
took  the  trouble  to  test  the  reference  of  Mackin- 
tosh! Mr.  Dixon  does  not  quote  in  estenso  the 
passage  from  Mackintosh  which  Mr.  Macaulay,  with 
inexcusable  carelessness,  has  forborne  to  examine. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

Hie  young  women  of  Taunton,  who  had  presented 
odors  and  a  Bible  to  Monmouth,  were  excepted  bj 
name  fi^tt  the  general  pardon,  in  order  that  tbe^ 
might  purchase  separate  pardons.  To  aggravate  this 
indecency,  the  money  to  be  thus  extorted  tnok  then 
was  granted  to  persons  of  their  own  sex — the  queen's 
maids  of  honor;  and  it  must  be  added  with  regret  that 
William  Penn,  sacrificing  other  objects  to  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  toleration  of  his  religion  from  the  king's 
favor,  was  appointed  an  agent  to  the  maids  of  honor, 
and  submitted  to  receive  Instructions  *'  to  malie  the 
most  advantageous  composition  he  could  in  their  be* 
halfl"— Jfoc/btfifotA,  p.  82. 

As  his  authority  for  that  statement.  Sir  Jaonee 
refers  in  the  note  to  **  Lord  Sunderland  to  Wil- 
liam Penn,  13  Feb.  1686."  Mr.  Macaulay  accepts 
the  statement  and  the  note  on  Sir  James  Mackjor 
tosh's  authority — when  it  was  most  incumbent  on 
him  to  examine  carefully  the  truth  of  both.  What^ 
theO|  will  our  readers  say  or  think  when  they  lean 
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that  it  tarns  oot  on  iaTestigatioo  that  Penn  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  tranaaetion ;  and 
that  another  person — a  low  creatare  of  the  name 
of  Penne — was  the  cocnjpoander  engaged  upon  this 
discreditable  service !  The  original  letter  is  printed 
by  Mr.  Dixon  : — 

Whitehall,  Febry.  13th,  1685-6. 
Mr.  Penne— Her  Mf^^'**  Maids  of  i^nor  harinff  ao- 
qoainted  me  that  th^  designe  to  employ  you  and  Mr. 
WakLen  in  making  a  composition  with  the  relations  of 
the  Maids  of  Taunton  for  the  hi^h  Misdemeanor  they 
have  been  guilty  of,  I  do  at  their  request  hereby  let 
you  know  that  His  M%j^y  has  been  pleased  to  give 
th«r  Fines  to  the  said  maids  of  Honor,  and  therefore 
reoommend  it  to  Mr.  Walden  and  you  to  make  the 
most  advantageous  composition  you  can  in  their  b^ 
halfti. — ^I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

SUNDBELAlin  P. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  assumed  that  this  letter 
was  addressed  to  WilUam  Penn  : — unwarned  even 
by  the  different  spelling  of  the  name. 

But  [continues  Mr.  Dixon]  Mackintosh  went  still 
further :  he  not  only  assumed,  without  warrant,  that 
a  letter  addressed  to  a  **  Mr.  Penne,'*  to  engage  him 
in  a  **  scandalous  transaction,**  was  addressed  to  the 
governor  of -Pennsylvania;  but  he  also  dared,  in  defi- 
ance of  every  rule  of  historical  criticism,  to  assume 
thai  William  Penn  accepted  the  commission  that  was 
•0  ofifered.  Mr.  Macaulay,  of  course,  copied  this 
gross  mistake  fh>m  Sir  James,  and  gave  it  the  addi- 
tional currency  of  his  own  volumes.  This  point  is 
particularly  noticeable— that  Mr.  Macaulay  did  not 
consult  the  original  authorities,  but  satisfied  hims^ 
with  merely  quoting  from  the  "Mackintosh  Ck)llec- 
tion.**  Now,  this  letter  was  certainly  not  addressed 
to  William  Penn.  (1.)  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not 
bear  his  name  ;  he  never  wrote  his  name  *'  Penne,*' 
nor  did  others  ever  so  write  it  In  the  Penn^lvania 
eorrespondence,  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  in  the  letters  of  Van  Citters,  Locke,  Lawton, 
Bailey,  Creech  and  Hunt,  and  in  the  correspondence 
of  his  private  friends,  I  have  seen  it  written  hundreds 
of  times,  but  never  once,  even  by  accident,  with  an  e 
llnaL  Least  of  all  men  could  Sunderland,  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  tnm  boyhood,  make  «uch  a  mis- 
take.— (2.)  The  letter  is  highly  disrespectfril,  if  sup- 
posed to  be  written  to  a  man  of  his  nu^ — a  man  who 
nad  refused  a  peerage,  and  who  stood  before  the 
eourt,  not  only  as  a  personal  friend  to  the  king,  but 
as  Ixml  Proprietor  of  the  largest  province  in  Amer- 
kMk;  the  more  especially  would  this  be  the  case  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  letter  was  written  by  the 
polite  and  diplomatic  Barl  of  Sunderland.— (8.)  The 
work  to  be  done  required  a  low,  trafficking  agent, 
who  could  go  down  to  Taunton  and  stay  thore  until 
the  business  was  concluded ;  it  is  obvious  that  this 
eonM  not  be  done  by  WilUsm  Penn.— (4.)  The  letter 
Is  eridently  a  reply  to  an  offer  of  service :  the  maids 
of  honor  **  designe  to  employ*'  Mr.  Penne  and  Mr. 
Walden,  because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  they  had  applied 
ibr  the  office.  Malioe  itsslf  would  shrink  from  the  as- 
•nmptbn  that  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  would 
voluntarily  solicit  such  an  employment — (6.)  It  is 
eontraiy  to  everything  else  that  is  known  of  Penn  that 
he  would  allow  himself,  on  any  pretenoe,  to  be  drawn 
into  such  a  bminess. — (6.)  No  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  any  of  his  letters :  I  have  read  some  hundreds  of 
them,  and  although  he  was  the  most  communicative 
of  correspondents,  not  a  trace  of  his  action,  or  of  his 
having  been  applied  to,  in  the  affidr  is  to  be  fi>und. 
Knowmg  his  epistolary  habit,  this  tiMt  alone  would 
have  SMsfied  my  own  mhid. — (7.)  No  mention  has 
been  made  of  hb  interference  by  any  news-writer, 
pamphleteer,  or  historian — ^though,  had  he  been  con- 
cerned, the  host  of  maligners,  who  rose  against  him 
eft  the  flight  of  Jamee,  ooild  eertakdy  not  have  fidled 


to  point  tiieir  sarcasms  with  the ''  scandalous  transao* 
Uon'*  and  **  extortion  of  money.** — (8.)  No  tradition 
of  his  appearance  on  the  scene  is  preserved  in  the 
neighborhood;  when,  had  he  reaUy  been  the  agent 
employed,  it  is  impossible  that  so  conspicuous  a 
broker  could  have  uded  so  soon  fh>m  local  reod- 
leotion. 

All  these  are  good  reasons  why  any  historian 
should  have  been  slow  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  that 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  extortion  agent 
employed.  But  Mr.  Dixon  does  not  rest  here. 
With  ereat  industry,  he  has  followed  the  matter 
up,  and  found  the  very  man  wanted,  in  the  midst 
of  his  trafi^king  down  at  Taunton.    He  says  :^- 

But,  if  William  Penn  were  not  the  "  Mr.  Penne'* 
addreoed  by  Lord  Sunderland,  and  designed  by  the 
ladies  to  be  employed  in  their  behalf— who  was  the 
man?  A  little  research  enables  me  to  answer  tiiie 
questbn.  In  the  r^psters  of  the  Privy  Council,  I 
find  thill  entry  i-^ 

"Nov.  25.  1687. 

"Gbobob  PENNn — Upon  reading  the  petition  of 
G^rge  Penne,  gent,  setting  fbrSi  that  his  fiimily 
having  been  great  sufferers  tor  their  loyalty,  he  hum- 
bly begs  that  his  mi^ty  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  grant  him  a  patent  for  the  sole  exercising  titie 
Ro^  Oak  Lottei7,  and  licensing  all  other  games  in 
His  Bfi^est7*s  plantations  in  America,  ibr  twenty-one 
years.  His  Majesty  in  Council  is  pleased  to  refer  this 
matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  Rt  Hon.  the  Lorda 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  upon  what  their 
lordships  report  of  what  is  fit  to  be  done  therein  for 
the  petitioner.  His  M^gesty  wiU  declare  his  f\irther 
pleasure." 

This  man,  whose  fitting  reward,  according  to  his 
own  estbnate  of  the  value  of  his  services,  was  the  fief 
of  a  gambling  table,  was  the  Mr.  Penne.  Hit  name  is 
always  spelt  with  the  final  e.  In  the  first  draft  of  the 
foregoing  minute,  the  clerk  had  spelt  the  name 
Oeorge  Penn,  both  in  the  margin  and  m  the  text,  but 
has  filled  the  final  letter  in  afterwards  as  if  prophetic- 
ally guarding  against  any  confUaion  of  this  wretched 
fbllow  with  the  great  Gbvemor  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  a  low  hanger  on  about  the  back-doors  of  the 
court,  ready  for  any  dirty  work.  When  pardona 
were  to  be  bought  and  sold,  he  was  a  pardon-broker. 
He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Taunton  afihir;  and 
among  other  f^ts,  as  I  am  able  to  state  on  the  an* 
thority  of  a  fiimily  cash-book  still  preserved,  he  ob- 
tained 66/.  from  Nathaniel  Pinney  as  the  ransom  of 
his  brother,  Azariah  Pinney,  one  of  the  transported 
rebete.  Mr.  Walden  was  apparently  an  agent  of  the 
same  kind,  and  equally  ana  deservedly  obscure.  For 
some  reason,  however,  the  **  desisn  to  employ"  these 
men  miscarried,  and  the  maidb  of  honor  found 
another  agent  in  the  person  of  Brent,  the  Popish 
lawyer,  who  was  a  regular  pardon-broker,  and  was 
arrested  on  the  flight  of  KinsrJames,  as  I  find  by  the 
minutes  of  Privy  Council.  This  fellow  employed  as 
great  a  rascal  as  himself,  one  Crane,  of  Bndgewater« 
as  his  sub-agent,  and  between  them  they  settled  the 
business,  as  Oldmixon  relates. 

This  is  certainly  as  eomplete  an  exposure  of  a 
grave  historieal  blunder  as  we  have  met  with  for 
many  a  day. 

Seeondly,  the  charge  against  Penn  of  having 
tried  to  seduce  Kiflin  is  thus  discusaed  by  Mr. 
Dixon : — 

Towards  the  close  of  his  rdgn,  when  the  church- 
men openly  repudiated  their  own  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  James  became  anxious  to  secure  the  adhe> 
sioa  of  his  dissenting  suli»)ects;  and  amonc  other 
leading  men  he  selected  Penn's  old  opponent,  WiDiam 
Kiffin,  the  Baptist,  for  a-  ci^  magiitraey.  But  two 
of  £lffia'a  grandsona  had  beea^  taken  and  exeoolecl 
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in  the  western  rebellion,  and  it  was  doabted  whether 
the  old  man  would  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
court.  At  this  point  Mr.  Macaulay  introduces  Penn. 
"  The  heartless  and  venal  sycophants  of  Whitehall, 
judging  by  themselves,  thought  that  the  old  man 
would  be  easily  propitiated  by  an  alderman's  gown, 
and  by  some  compensation  in  money  for  the  property 
which  his  grandsons  had  forfeited.  Penn  was  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  seduction,  but  to  no  purpose.'* 
Kow,  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  history 
for  this  statement  Mr.  Macaulay  here  asserts  that 
Penn  was  **  employed"  by  the  "  heartless  and  venal 
sycophants"  of  the  court  to  seduce  Kiffin  into  an  ao- 
oeptance  of  the  alderman's  gown — and  that  he  fiuled. 
The  passage  means  this,  or  it  means  nothing.  It  will 
be  allowed  that  on  such  a  point  KifiSn  himself  must  be 
the  best  authority  :  in  his  autobiography  lately  pub- 
lished from  the  original  manuscript,  he  says — "in  a 
little  after,  a  great  temptation  attended  me,  which 
was  a  commission  ttom  the  king  to  be  one  of  the  al- 
dermen of  the  city  of  London ;  which,  as  soo'n  as  I 
heard  of  it,  I  used  all  the  diligence  I  could  to  be  ex- 
cused, both  by  some  lords  near  the  king,  and  also  by 
Sir  Nicholas  Butler  and  Mr.  Penn.  But  it  was  all  in 
vain. ' '  This  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  Mr.  Macaulay 
states.  Penn  did  not  go  to  Kiffin ;  Kiffin  went  to 
Penn.  Instead  of  being  employed  in  the  work  of  se- 
duction, he  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  intercession. 
Mr.  Macaulay  makes  Kiffin  refuse  the  magistracy : 
Kiffin  says  he  accepted  it : — **  The  next  court  day  I 
came  to  the  court  and  took  upon  me  the  office  of  al- 
derman." 

Thirdly,  the  accusation  of  simony  and  of  en- 
deavoring to  seduce  the  Fellows  of  ^lagdaIen  Col- 
lege remains  now  to  be  examined.  Our  readers 
will  recollect  the  proceeding  which  King  James 
took  against  that  college.  The  story  is  told  afresh 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  present  Life  of  Penn ; 
but  in  the  Supplementary  Chapter  before  us,  Mr. 
Dixon  confines  himself  to  a  special  refutation  of 
Mr.  Macaulay *8  errors : — first  quoting  bis  material 
passages — and  then  numbering  them  for  separate 
remark  :— 

«  ( 1 )  Penn  was  at  Chester  on  a  pastoral  tour,  ffis 
popularity  and  authority  among  his  brethren  had 
greatly  declined  (2)  since  he  had  become  a  tool  of  the 
king  and  the  Jesuits."  ♦  ♦  ♦  «« (8)  Perhaps  the  col- 
lege might  still  be  terrified,  caressed,  or  bribed  into 
Bcbmission.    The  agency  of  Penn  was  employed." 

♦  •  ♦  "  (4)  The  courtly  Quaker  therefore  did  his 
best  to  seduce  the  college  fh>m  the  path  of  right" 

•  «  «  «<  ^5%  j^Q  guQ]|  ^  degree  had  his  manners  been 
corrupted  by  evil  communications,  and  his  under- 
standmg  obscured  by  inordinate  zeal  for  a  single  ob- 
ject, that  he  did  not  scruple  to  become  a  broker  in 
simony  of  a  peculiarly  discreditable  kind,  and  to  use 
a  bishopric  as  a  bate  to  tempt  a  divine  to  peijury." 

We  hav^  not  space  to  go  into  Mr.  Dixon's  refu- 
tation of  the  first  and  second  charges — but  must 
xefer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself:  contenting 
ourselves  with  saying,  that  though  there  is  evidence 
enough  to  show  that  Penn  may  have  been  a  Aq>e 
^  of  the  kin^,  he  certainly  was  not  *'  a  tooP'  of  his 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term.  Let  us  see, 
however,  what  Mr.  Dixon  has  to  sav  against  Mr. 
Macaulay *s  tremendous  charge  of  Peon's  '*  being 
corrupted  by  evil  communications"  and  ''  becoming 
a  broker  in  simony :" — 

(8.)  Was  the  agenov  of  Penn  emploved  to  terrify, 
earess,  or  bribe  the  ooUegiaiis  into  submission  ?  There 
is  not  even  a  shadow  of  authority  fer  this  most  un- 
charitable assertion.  Penn  was  alttmed  at  the  quar- 
rel, ibaring  it  mioht  lead,  through  tiie  combined 
Obstioa<7  of  the  king  and  ftllows,  to  a  less  of  the 


College  Charter,  and  a  transfer  of  Ha  immense  rev- 
enues to  the  Papists — and  he  interposed  his  good 
offices  to  heal  the  wound.  Instead  of  looking  on  him 
as  a  person  **  employed"  to  terrify,  earess,  or  bribe 
them  into  submission,  we  have  the  evidence  dT  Dr.  Bai- 
ley, one  of  the  inculpated  Fellows,  and  that  of  Thomas 
Creech,  a  student,  that  the  collegians  regarded  him 
as  a  friend  and  mediator  '*  in  their  behalf." — (4.) 
Did  he  **  do  his  best  to  seduce  the  college  firom  the 
path  of  right?"  Mr.  Macaulay 's  knowledge  of  the 
prooeeding  appears  to  be  derived  fh>m  **Wilmot's 
Life  of  Hough," — ^though  he  does  not  quote  it — and 
fVom  the  **  State  Trials.'*  To  those  sources  of  infbr- 
mation  must  be  added  the  MS.  letters  of  Dr.  Sykes 
and  Mr.  Creech,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  and  the  AIS.  papers  of  George  Hunt,  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  President  of  AUgdalen  College. 
Hunt  was  one  of  the  Fellows,  and  was  present  at  the 
interview  with  Penn;  Sykes  and  Creech  were  both  of 
them  well  informed  as  to  all  the  incidents  which 
occurred;  yet  so  &r  is  either  he,  or  are  they,  from 
saying  that  he  attempted  to  "  seduce  them  fh^m  the 
path  of  right,"  that  they  agree  exactly  in  the  em- 
phatic and  conclusive  statement,  that,  after  hearing 
their  reasons,  he  agreed  with  them  that  th^  were 
justified  in  their  resistance.  He  even  went  farther, 
he  became  their  champion.  In  their  presence  he 
wrote  a  manly  English  letter  to  his  sovereign,  in 
which  he  told  him  in  very  plain  terms — **  that  their 
case  was  hard  ;  that  in  their  circumstances  th^ 
could  not  yield  without  a  breach  of  their  oaths;  and 
that  such  mandates  were  a  force  on  conscience,  and 
not  agreeable  to  the  king's  other  gracious  indulgen- 
oies."  How  singularly  unfortunate  is  Mr.  Macaulay 
in  his  authorities  !  **  Penn,"  he  says,  **  exhorted  the 
Fellows  not  to  rely  on  the  goodness  of  their  cause, 
but  to  submit,  or  at  least  to  temporise. "  I  deiy  Mr. 
Macaulay  to  give  any  trustworthy  authority  for  this 
Machiavellian  counseL  He  wisely  abetMns  from. 
quoting  his  author;  but  the  curious  reader  will  find 
it  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  **  State  Trials,"  in  the 
shape  of  an  anonymous  letter  which  was  addressed  by 
some  unknown  person  during  the  heat  of  the  dispute 
to  Dr.  Bailey,  one  of  the  Fellows.  Bailey,  **  fh>m  the 
charitable  purpose"  of  the  letter,  thought  it  might 
have  come  firom  Penn;  and  to  ascertain  the  fiMt, 
wrote  a  rqply  to  Penn  without  signing  his  name, 
saying  that  if  he  iotrt  his  anonymous  oorreq>ondeat 
he  w(Nild  know  how  to  address  his  answer.  Of  course 
no  r^Iy  came.  No  man  conversant  with  Penn's 
habit  of  writing  could  for  an  instant  mistake  it  for 
his  : — ^it  commences,  **  Sir" — and  the  second  person 

Slural  is  used  throughout  Nor  is  this  all  the  evi- 
ence  against  its  being  written  by  Penn.  The  con- 
temporary account  of  these  proceeding  has  written, 
in  Hunt's  hand,  on  the  margin  of  Siis  letter,  the 
words—**  This  letter  Mr.  Penn  disowned."  Yet  it  is 
on  the  assumption  that  Penn  actually  wrote  this 
thrioe-proved  spurious  e{»stle,  thai  Mr.  Macau- 
lay has  built  his  most  serious  accusadon !  What 
would  be  said  of  such  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  ? 
Surely  the  memories  of  the  illustrious  dead  are  not 
less  precious  than  the  property  of  the  living!  Let  xom 
say,  to  the  credit  of  Mackintosh,  that  As  makes  no 
churge  agunst  Penn  in  this  Oxford  business.  Hers 
BIr.  Macaulay  is  perfectly  originaL  (5.)  Did  Pena 
deal  **  in  simony  of  a  particularly  disrepatable  kind, 
and  use  a  bishopric  as  a  bait  to  tempt  a  divine  to 
peijury  ? ' '  Mr.  Macaulay  continues  to  represent  him 
as  employed  by  the  court;  and  having,  as  he  says, 
fiuled  in  his  attempt  to  terrify  the  coUeoiaBS  into 
obedience,  he  **  then  tried  a  gentlv  tone.  He  had  aa 
intenriew  with  Hough,  and  with  some  of  the  Fellows, 
and,  after  many  proflBSsions  of  sym|»athy  and  firlmd- 
ship,  began  to  hint  at  a  compromise.  *  *  *  *  How 
should  you  like,'  said  Penn,  *  to  see  Dr.  Hough 
Bishop  of  Oxford?'  "  Hereupon  foUows  theindigna- 
tkm  about  simony  and  peijaiy.    Now,  1st  «s  sea 
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whki  is  reaOj  known  about  thii  interriew.  Dr. 
Hough,  its  ohief  subject,  wrote  on  the  evening  of  the 
dflj  on  which  it  took  place  a  letter  to  his  cousin, 
in  which  he  recited  the  prinoipal  heads  of  tiie  dis- 
course—and  this  account,  from  one  too  deeply  inter- 
ested to  be  impartial,  and  too  much  excited  to 
remember  anything  but  what  especially  concerned 
his  own  prospects  and  position,  is  unfortunately  the 
only  existing  authority.  Hunt  was  not  present  at  this 
intenriew,  and  no  account  of  it  is  preserved  in  the 
Magdalen  CoUege  MSS.  Holden's  MS.  letters  in  the 
same  library  commence  posterior  to  the  affiilif  of  Penn ; 
and  Baron  Jenner's  MS.  account  of  the  Visitation  is 
not  to  be  found.  But  let  us  take  the  authority  we 
have,  imperfect  though  it  be,  and  see  what  matter  can 
be  drawn  from  it  in  suj^port  of  the  accusation.  What 
says  Hough?  In  the  outset,  instead  of  Penn  being 
**  employ^,*'  as  Mr.  Mooaulay  continues  to  misrep- 
resent him,  to  solicit  the  Fellows,  it  appears  that  the 
Fellows  had  sent  a  deputation  to  him,  consisting  of 
Hough  and  the  principal  members  of  the  college. 
Their  oonversation  lasted  three  hours ;  the  substance 
of  it  I  have  given  in  the  text  of  the  ninth  chapter  of 
the  memoir ;  Mr.  Macaulay*s  version  of  it  is  inexact 
hi  all  its  essential  particulars.  *'  He  then  tried  a 
gentler  tone.*'  The  historian  does  not  seem  to  know 
that  two  interviews  took  place,  one  at  Oxford,  the 
other  at  Windsor,  with  six  weeks  of  an  interval  -,  there 
is  no  evidence,  except  the  spurious  letter,  that  he 
ever  used  other  than  a  gentle  tone.  He  **  b^^  to 
hint  at  a  compromise  ;'*  the  words  of  Hough  are— 
"  I  thank  God  he  did  not  so  much  as  offer  at  any 
proposal  by  way  of  accommodation."  How  reconcile 
such  statements !  Xf ow  let  us  hear  what  Hough  says 
of  the  simony  and  perjury.  Penn,  who,  according  to 
Swift,  '*  spoke  agreeably  and  with  spirit,"  was  always 
more  or  less  fticetious  in  conversation.  Like  Us 
fiither,  he  wAs  fond  of  a  joke,  and  had  that  delight  in 
drollery  which  belongs  to  the  higher  natures.  In  this 
very  conversatbn  we  see  how  he  made  his  rhetoric 
dance—"  Christ's  Church  is  a  noble  structure,  Uni- 
versi^  is  a  pleasant  place,  and  Magdalen  College  is  a 
comely  building."  Hough,  though  not  the  most 
Quick-witted  of  men,  saw  that  he  **  had  a  mind  to 
oroU  upon  us."  Stolid  and  heavy,  Hough  no  doubt 
reported  the  conversation  honestly,  so  £vr  as  he  could 
remember  and  understand  it  To  quote  his  words — 
**  Once  he  said,  fmiling.  If  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  die, 
Br.  Hough  may  be  made  Bishop.  What  think  you  of 
that,  gentlemen?"  Cradook,  one  of  the  Fellows 
present,  took  up  the  tone  of  pleasantry,  and  replied, 
**  they  should  be  heartily  glad  of  it — ^for  it  would  do 
very  well  with  the  presidency.  *  *  Does  any  one  doubt 
that  this  was  a  mere  pleasantry  ?  Observe,  Penn  had 
no  commission  to  treat  with  the  Fellows — that  he  met 
them  at  their  own  request,  to  consider  how  he  could 
serve  their  interests.  That  Cradock  thought  it  a  joke 
is  evident  from  his  retort  Had  the  suggestion  of  the 
bishopric  been  in  earnest,  it  must  have  been  offered  on 
condition  of  Hough  giving  up  the  presidency  of  his 
college — that  being  the  point  at  issue.  In  such  a  case 
to  talk  of  the  combination  of  the  two  oflBoes  would 
have  been  insulting  and  absurd.  Even  Hough  himself, 
the  least  jocular  of  men,  understood  this  remark  as  a 
mere  pleasantry,  for  he  instantly  adds — **  But  I  told 
him,  seriotf</y,  /  had  no  ambition."  And  yet  this 
innocent  mirUi,  accepted  and  understood  as  such  by 
all  the  parties  concerned,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  is  revived  and  tortured  mto  a  ground  for 
one  of  the  foulest  accusations  ever  brought  against  an 
Uitorical  reputation  I 

The  passage  in  Hough^s  letter  (which  we  have 
ourselves  referred  to)  about  the  proposal  for  accom- 
modation runs  thus  in  the  original : — **  1  thank  God 
he  did  not  so  much  as  offer  at  any  proposal  by  way 
of  accommodation,  which  was  the  thing  I  most 
dreaded ;  only  once  upon  the  mention  of  the  Bishop 


of  Oxford's  indisposition,  he  said  smiling,"  &c., 
&o.  (Wilmot's  **  Hough,"  page  28.)  On  a 
cursory  reading,  the  phrase  *'  only  once"  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  words  '*  proposal  of  accommo- 
dation" might  mislead  a  careless  or  prejudiced 
reader.  It  is  very  possible  that  Mr.  Macaulay, 
with  his  mind  prepossessed  against  Penn,  fell  into 
this  error.  W  ilmot  has  a  note  on  the  passage 
which  Mr.  Dixon  might  have  quoted.  Rcferrinff 
to  Penn*s  smile  about  the  bishopric,  he  says : — *'  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  so  good  a  man  as  William 
Penn  would  have  lent  himself  to  Lord  Sunderland, 
or  even  to  king  James,  as  an  instrument  to  tempt 
Dr.  Hough  by  such  a  lure,  to  give  up  the  main 
purpose  for  which  he  so  resolutely  contended ;  for 
it  is  not  improbable  that  one  or  both  of  them  might 
have  dropped  this  in  conversation  with  Penn,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  bis  simplicity,  with  a  view  for 
him  to  make  use  of  it,  if  occasion  should  arise.'* 
We  think  it  worthy  of  especial  mention  also  that 
the  latest  biographer  of  Bishop  Hough,  a  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College^  makes  none  of  the  Macaulay 
charges  against  Penn.  In  the  memoir  published 
at  Oxford  in  1821,  by  William  Russell,  B.  D., 
Penn  is  spoken  of  as  one  **  whose  property,  abili- 
ties, integrity,  and  humanity,  had  procured  him  not 
only  a  great  degree  of  weight  with  his  own  and 
other  sects,  as  well  as  universal  esieeniy  but  the 
personal  and  immediate  confidence  of  the  king." 
We  will  only  add,  that  we  have  ourselves  scruti- 
nized the  affairs  of  Penn's  life,  (on  which  we 
reserve  our  full  opinion  till  next  week  ;)  and  there 
is  not  the  smallest  evidence  of  his  being  **  corrupted 
by  evil  communications."  In  his  entire  portraiture 
of  Penn,  Mr.  Macaulay  uses  his  coloring  brush 
with  extreme  recklessness.  Having  swallowed  the 
Taunton  extortion  charge  instead  of  examining  it, 
he  was  ready  to  believe  anything  against  his 
'*  courtly  Quaker ;"  and  the  temptation  of  being  an 
historical  iconoclast  seems  to  have  appealed  to  his 
appetite  for  originality. 

Since,  however,  Mr.  Dixon  taunts  Mr.  Macaulay 
with  being  **  original"  in  his  accusation  about  the 
Magdalen  College  business — we  think  we  can  refer 
the  former  to  the  aulhority  which  misled  Mr. 
Macaulay.  His  historical  work  is  full  of  portraits 
of  characters — and  he  has  evidently  used  Chalmers' 
**  Biographical  Dictionary."  There  is  a  note  to 
the  \\\Q  of  Penn  in  that  work,  from  which  it  seems 
apparent  that  Mr.  Macaulay  drew  most  of  his 
notions  about  Penn.  Our  failing  space  forbids  us 
to  quote  it;  but  we  will  remark  on  it  that  the 
author  had  only  Hough ^s  letter  for  his  guide — and 
he  certainly  gave  it  a  most  hasty  interpretation.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  Wilmot  writing  in  1819 
and  Russell  in  1621  biographies  of  Hough,  both 
concurred — as  we  have  shown — in  a  favorable  view 
of  Penn's  character.  Both  would  be  astounded,  no 
doubt,  could  they  read  Mr.  Macaulay 's  bill  of 
indictment  against  Penn ! 

We  return  now  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  vol* 
ume ;  which  last  week  we  were  induced  to  post- 
pone for  the  sake  of  the  great  interest  attaching  to 
that  episode  in  its  contents  wherein  Mr.  Dixon 
successfully  attacked  the  misrepresentations  of  Mr. 
Macaulay  m  regard  to  the  subject  of  his  narrative. 

As  a  biography,  the  work  has  claims  of  no  com- 
mon order.  Within  the  compass  of  an  octavo  vol- 
ume Mr.  Dixon  has  compressed  a  great  variety  of 
facts — many  original,  and  all  skufully  arranged 
so  as  to  produce  an  authentic  moral  portrait  of  his 
hero.  The  literary  merits  of  the  volume  include 
great  research,, and  a  narrative  at  once  coMecutive 
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and  vivid .  The  aotbor  has  had  access  to  a  variety 
of  unpublished  material — to  the  letters  of  Penu 
and  his  immediate  lamily,  and  to  MS.  memoirs  of 
several  persons,  yielding  lights  which  he  wanted. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  a  single  octavo  volume  has 
been  published  with  such  a  quantity  of  matter 
interesting  and  important  in  its  character.  Mr. 
Bixon  compresses  his  materials  by  a  species  of 
hydraulic  power.  Mere  book-making  might  have 
padded  out  this  work  into  three  or  four  volumes. 
It  is  another  merit  of  the  book  that  its  subject  is 
always  prominent,  the  writer  himself  being  kept 
well  out  of  sight.  In  a  word,  we  can  praise  the 
work  at  once  for  its  earnest  spirit,  its  wealth  of  re- 
covered material,  and  the  art  with  which  the  latter 
has  been  disposed. 

William  Penn — since  we  think  his  reputation 
may  be  considered  as  restored — is  certainly  a  char- 
acter well  deserving  of  attention.  In  many  re- 
spects he  was  perhaps  the  most  famous  member  of 
the  Quaker  community — and  that  body  may  well 
be  proud'  of  his  virtues  and  his  name.  Living  in 
an  age  when  society  was  cast  between  a  dark  fanat^ 
icism  and  a  courtly  irreligion,  Penn  presents  the 
example  of  earnestness  without  frenzy,  and  enthusi- 
asm without  self-deception.  The  supposition  that 
he  was  a  mere  rationalistic  religionist — the  philos- 
ophe  of  Quaker  principle — is  belied  by  his  actions 
and  his  writings;  and  yet  between  his  religious 
ardor  and  the  sanguine  dreams  of  perfectibility  in 
the  last  century  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  draw 
some  analogy.  His  character  furnishes  a  good 
study  for  psychologists.  He  united  in  his  ovm 
person  the  capacities  at  once  for  moral  enthusiasm 
and  intellectual  speculation,  and  for  afiairs,  which 
are  rarely  found  combined  in  one  and  the  same  per- 
son. His  feelings  influenced  him  more  powerfully 
than  his  understanding — as  is  the  case  with  most 
men  of  action  ;  and  his  character  is  not  strongest 
on  its  merely  intellectual  side.  As  a  moral  char- 
acter in  action — a  human  agency  animated  by  a 
▼ivid  sense  of  the  supernatural — it  is  from  this 
critical  point  of  view  that  his  character  should  be 
seized.  With  much  of  the  sanguine  temper  of  the 
speculating  projector,  he  had  none  of  the  faults  of 
that  type;  its  careless  indifference  to  detail — its 
too  great  confidence  that  instruments  would  have 
the  same  zeal  as  their  director. 

The  father  of  William  Penn  was  the  celebrated 
Admiral  of  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
Restoration.  His  services  and  adventures  are  de- 
scribed in  graphic  style  by  Mr.  Dixon.  But  our 
biographer  is  perhaps  too  favorable  to  the  admi- 
ral ;  who  was  certainly  very  greedy  of  worldly 
honors— and  not  much  troubled  by  over-zeal  for 
any  particular  party.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  be- 
ing raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Weymouth. 
The  courtier  father  presents  a  good  contrast  to  the 
Quaker  son.  The  circumstances  under  whioh  the 
latter  was  converted  are  curious.  While  at  Oxford 
he  met  with  Thomas  Loe,  a  preacher  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  George  Fox.  Young  Penn  became  partly 
attached  to  the  principles  of  Nonconformity ; — but 
the  influence  of  his  family  prevailed  over  him  for  a 
time.  For  services  to  the  state,  his  father  the 
admiral  had  received  the  forfeited  property  of 
Lord  Clancarty  in  the  county  of  Cork — where  he 
resided  for  some  time  at  Macroom  Castle.    That 

Property  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  Shangarry 
'astle,  in  the  same  county ;  and  thither  was  young 
Penn  sent  by  his  father  in  order  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  Puritans.    Mark  what  followed  : — 

The  youth  had  not  resided  more  than  a  few 


months  at  Shaaganr  Castle  befbre  one  of  tfioes  hieU 
dents  occurred  which  destroy  in  a  day  the  most  elab- 
orate attempts  to  stifle  the  insdnets  of  nature.  When 
the  adifiiral  in  England  was  phimiDg  himself  on  the 
triumphs  of  his  worldly  prudeoee,  his  son,  on  oooa- 
sion  of  one  of  his  flrequent  visits  to  Cork,  heard  by 
accident  that  Thomas  Loe,  his  old  Oxfbrd  aeqoaint- 
ance,  was  in  the  ci^,  and  intended  to  preaeh  that 
night.  He  thought  of  his  boyish  enthususm  at  col- 
lege, and  wondered  how  the  preaefaer's  doqnenoe 
would  stand  the  censures  of  his  riper  jndgment.  Ca- 
riosity prompted  him  to  stay  and  listen.  The  fervid 
orator  took  for  his  text  the  passage — **  There  is  a  fkith 
that  overcomes  the  world,  and  there  is  a  faith  that  is 
overcome  by  the  world.*'  The  topic  was  peeoliariy 
adapted  to  his  own  situation.  Possessed  by  strong 
religious  instincts,  but  at  the  same  time  docile  ana 
affectionate — he  had  hitherto  oscillated  between  two 
duties— duty  to  God  and  duty  to  his  flithcr.  The 
case  was  one  in  which  the  strongest  minds  might 
waver  for  a  time.  On  the  one  side — his  filial  afleo- 
tion,  the  example  of  his  brilliant  friends,  the  worldly 
ambition  never  quite  a  stranger  to  the  soul  of  man — 
all  pleaded  powerfhlly  in  fiivor  <^  his  father's  views. 
On  the  other,  there  were  only  the  low  whisperings  of 
his  own  heart  But  the  still  voice  would  not  Iw  si- 
lenced. Often  as  he  had  escaped  fh>m  thought  into 
business,  gay  society,  or  the  smaller  vanities  of  the 
parade  and  mess-room — the  moment  of  repese  again 
brought  back  the  old  emotions.  The  oriria  had  come 
at  last  Under  Thomas  Loe's  influence  they  were  re- 
stored to  a  permanent  sway.  From  that  night  he 
was  a  Quaker  in  his  heart 

The  Duke  of  Ormonde  was  then  Viceroy  of 
Ireland^nd  the  duke'a  family  took  great  interest 
in  young  Penn.  What  took  place  on  the  intelli- 
gence reaching  Dublin  that  William  Penn  had 
turned  Quaker  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Dixon : 
and  nothing  can  well  be  more  dramatic : — 

His  friends  at  the  vice-regal  court  were  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  this  untoward  event  The  earl  wrote  off  to 
the  admiral  to  inform  him  of  his  son's  danger,  stating 
the  bare  &cts  just  as  they  had  oome  to  his  knowledge. 
The  fiunily  were  thunderstruck.  The  fkther  especially 
was  seriously  annoyed  ;  he  thought  the  boy's  conduct 
not  only  mad,  but  what  was  fiur  worse  in  that  libertine 
age — ^ridiculous.  The  world  was  beginning  to  lough 
at  him  and  his  family  ^-^e  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
He  wrote,  in  peremptory  terms,  calling  him  to  London. 
William  obeyed  without  a  word  of  expostulation.  At 
the  first  interview  between  fkther  and  son  nothing  was 
said  on  the  subject  which  both  had  so  much  at  heart 
The  admiral  scrutinized  the  youth  with  searching 
eyes — and  as  he  observed  no  change  in  his  costume* 
nor  in  his  manner  anv  of  that  formal  stiffiiees  which 
he  thought  the  only  distinction  of  the  abhorred  sect, 
he  fUt  reassured.  His  son  was  still  dressed  like  a 
gentleman;  he  wore  lace  and  ruffles,  plume  and 
rapier;  the  graceful  curls  of  the  cavalier  still  fell  in 
natural  clusters  about  his  neck  and  shoulders; — he 
began  to  hone  that  his  noble  correspondent  had  erred 
in  his  friendly  haste;  but  a  few  days  served  to  dissi- 
pate this  illusion.  He  was  first  struck  with  the  cir- 
cumstance that  his  son  omitted  to  uncover  in  the 
presence  of  his  elders  and  superiors;  and  with  some- 
what of  indignation  and  impatience  in  his  tone 
demanded  an  mterview  and  an  explanation.  William 
frankly  owned  that  he  was  now  a  Quaker.  The 
admiral  laughed  at  the  idea,  and,  treating  it  as  a  pass- 
ing fancy,  tried  to  reason  him  out  of  it  But  he  mis- 
took his  strength.  The  boy  was  the  better  theologian 
and  the  more  thorough  master  of  all  the  weapons  of 
controversy.  He  then  fell  back  on  his  own  leading 
motives.  A  Quaker!  Why  the  Quakers  aljured 
worldly  titles : — and  he  expected  to  be  made  a  peer  1 
Had  the  boy  turned  Independent,  Anabaptist — any- 
thing but  Quaker,  he  might  have  '^f^^9^57k^j^fVj^ 
igi  ize     y  ^ 
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^onideiied.  Bat  he  had  made  himself  one  of  a  seet 
remarkable  only  fbr  absorditlee  which  would  close  on 
him  every  door  in  conrtly  ciroles.  Then  there  was 
that  question  of  the  hat  Was  he  to  beliere  that  his 
own  son  would  revise  to  unoorer  in  his  presence  ? 
The  thing  was  quite  rebellious  and  unnaturaL  And  to 
erown  aU — ^how  would  he  behave  Mmself  at  court 
Would  he  wear  his  hat  in  the  royal  presence  ?  Wil- 
liam paused.  He  asked  an  hour  to  consider  his 
Answer — and  withdrew  to  his  own  chamber.  This 
enraged  the  admiral  more  than  ever.  What,  a  son  of 
his  could  hesitate  at  such  a  question  !  Why,  this  was 
a  question  of  breeding — not  of  conscience.  Every 
child  uncovered  to  his  &ther — every  subject  to  his 
sovereign.  Could  any  man  with  the  feelings  and  the 
education  of  a  gentleman  doubt  ?  And  this  boy — for 
^hom  he  had  worked  so  hard— had  won  such  interest 
— had  opened  such  a  brilliant  prospect — ^that  he,  with 
liis  practical  and  cultivate  nund,  should  throw  away 
his  golden  opportunities  for  a  mere  whimsey  !  He  felt 
that  his  patience  was  sorely  tried.  After  a  time 
epent  in  solitude  and  pn^er,  the  young  man  returned 
to  his  &ther  with  the  result  of  his  meditation — a 
refbsaL  The  indignant  admural  turned  him  out  of 
doors. 

The  only  part  of  Mr.  Dixon's  rolume  which 
does  not  exhibit  his  characteristic  research  is,  the 
part  relating  to  Ireland  and  Penn's  sojourn  there — 
ivhich  was  of  some  length.  We  should  like  to  have 
known  how  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  dealt  with 
a  Celtic  tenantry,  and  comported  himself  with  Irish 
neighbors — and  what  were  William  Penn's  ideas 
kbout  that  country.  But  we  most  hasten  on  to  a 
charming  chapter  in  this  work — where  the  Springett 
family,  into  which  Penn  married,  are  brought  before 
us. 

Gali — a  contraction  of  GuHelma — Springett,  the 
first  wife  of  Penn,  is  thus  introduced,  in  company 
with  Milton  and  £11  wood,  at  the  classic  village  of 
Chalfont,  in  Buckinghamshire : — 

Guliehna  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Springett, 
of  Darling  in  Sussex,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  during  the  first  years  of  the  civil  war, 
was  residing  with  her  mother  at  the  rustic  village  of 
Chalfont,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  her  future  hus- 
band first  saw  her.  She  was  the  delight  of  a  small 
but  distinguished  circle,  including  no  less  a  person 
than  John  Milton,  Thomas  £Uw(wd,  his  fHend  and 
pupil,  and  the  famous  Isaac  Pennington.  To  Penn- 
ington, Guli's  &ther-in-law,  [stepfiither,  Mr.  Dixon 
should  have  said,]  Ellwood  had  owed  his  introduction 
to  his  great  master,  to  whose  urbane  and  gentle  man- 
ners he  has  left  so  touching  an  account;  and  when 
the  ravages  of  the  plague  made  it  necessary  for  the 
noble  bani  to  quit  lus  house  in  London  for  a  time,  he 
naturally  went  down  to  Chalfont  with  his  pupil, 
Imowing  that  friends  were  to  be  found  there  who 
shared  his  opinions  and  revered  his  genius.  Rarelv 
is  a  small  and  unpretending  village  honored  with  such 
a  company  as  Chalfont  lasted  in  those  days  of 
mourning.  The  Penningtons  occupied  the  Orange, 
which  they  had  rebuilt  and  beautified;  Milton  lived 
in  a  neat  little  cottage  at  a  short  distance  ;  and 
Ellwood  had  a  house  about  midway  between  the 
residences  of  his  friends,  at  one  or  other  of  which  he 
spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time.  Gull  Springett 
he  had  known  from  childhood ;  he  had  been  one  of  her 
little  playfellows  in  the  hop-gardens  of  Kent,  in  which 
county  her  property  l&y  and  his  fi^mily  resided;  and 
as  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood  had  become  deeply 
aensibleof  the  charms  of  the  young  beauty  with  whom 
he  lived  on  such  perilous  terms  of  familiarity.  How 
far  he  was  in  mortal  love  with  her  he  dared  not  ask 
himself,  much  lees  avow  to  her,  lest  he  might  break 
the  spell  which  had  bound  them  together  fh>m  their 
oouunon  childhood.    To  be  near  her,  to  hear  her 


laugh,  to  watch  her  Ibrm  expand,  her  soft  and  lov^ 
futures  day  by  day  ripen  like  a  peach  into  more 
delicate  perfection — ^this  made  him  happy ;  while  firom 
his  confessions  it  is  clear  that  in  his  secret  soul  be 
always  felt  that  she  was  above  his  reach,  and  never 
could  become  his  wife.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  which 
of  the  attractions  of  Chalfont — ^his  master  or  his  mis- 
tress— was  the  greater  for  Ellwood.  To  Milton  he 
was  devotedly  attached;  and  though  his  love  for  Miss 
Springett  was  true  and  earnest,  it  was  not  so  violent 
as  to  be  beyond  control.  Guli,  who  was  sought  after 
and  flattered  by  men  of  all  classes,  peers  and  com- 
moners, courtiers  and  puritans,  cannot  but  have  been 
aware  of  her  power  over  her  old  playfellow;  she  can- 
not fail  to  have  felt  flattered  by  his  silent  and  modest 
homage,  so  unlike  the  warmer  forms  of  courtship 
oommon  in  that  polite  and  dissipated  age  ;  but  as  hd 
never  gave  offence  by  obtruding  his  passion  on  her 
thoughts,  so  she  mildly  and  graciously  received  and 
reciprocated  his  attentions,  and  contracted  fbr  him  a 
friendship  which  lasted  without  a  day  of  coldness  on 
either  side  until  her  death.  Guli  was  fond  of  music 
Music  was  Milton's  second  passion.  In  the  cottage  of 
the  poet,  in  the  Grange  of  the  philosopher,  how  one 
can  fkncT  the  hours  flying  past,  between  psalms  of 
love,  high  converse  from  the  lips  of  the  inspired  bard, 
old  stories  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  the  elder 
people  had  each  had  a  prominent  share,  and  probably 
the  recitation  of  fistvorite  passages  from  that  stupendous 
work  which  was  to  crown  the  blind  and  aged  poet, 
and  become  one  of  the  grandest  heir-looms  of  man- 
kind !  It  was  to  these  fistvored  friends  that  Milton 
first  made  known  that  he  had  been  engaged  in 
writing  **  Paradise  Lost;*'  and  it  was  also  in  their 
society  that  Ellwood  suggested  to  him  the  theme  of  his 
*  *  Paradise  Regtdned. ' '    Immortal  Chalfont ! 

The  domestic  history  of  the  Springett  family,  as 
narrated  by  Lady  Springett  herself,  is  a  neat, 
agreeable  piece  of  real-life  writing  of  the  seven*' 
teenth  century  in  England.  But  we  cannot  dweU 
on  it  further  than  to  commend  its  substance,  as 
found  in  these  pages,  to  the  special  attention  of  the 
reader.  Mr.  Dixon's  sixth  chapter  will  have  an 
especial  attraction  for  many  readers,  as  it  records 
the  political  connexion  subsisting  between  Alger- 
non Sydney  and  Penn,  and  gives  a  graphic  state- 
ment of  the  stirring  politics  of  the  times  when  the 
great  republican  lived.  Penn  zealously  supported 
tiie  political  interests  of  Sydney : — and  the  reader 
will  find  that  electioneering  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  accompanied  by  as  disgraceful  inci- 
dents as  have  called  down  reprobation  in  our  own 
times. 

Disgusted  with  the  scenes  thus  enacted  at  home, 
Penn  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  free  commu- 
nity in  the  New  World.  A  free  colony  to  all 
mankind,  in  which  the  sovereignty  should  rest 
with  the  people  at  large,  and  without  any  privi- 
leged order — such  was  the  Utopia  of  Penn — such 
his  first  conception  of  Pennsylvania.  In  lieu  of 
money  due  to  his  fether  from  government  he  pro- 
posed to  take  from  the  king's  council  a  piece  of 
territory  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  His  wishes 
were  met: — and  he  became  at  once  a  legislator 
and  a  colonial  proprietor. 

Between  the  scheme  of  ffovemment  proposed  by 
Penn  for  his  colony  and  that  designed  by  Locke 
for  Carolina  there  is  a  remarkable  contrast.  Mr. 
Dixon  does  not  do  sufl!cient  justice  to  the  views  of 
Locke.  It  is  true  that  Locke's  plan  of  colonial 
government  was  far  less  *'  liberal "  than  Penn's, 
and  perhaps  needlessly  aristocratic.  But  Locke 
looked  to  permanence  in  his  institutions  as  well  as 
to  practicability.  By  giving  the  aristocratic  order 
so  much  power  in  his  colony,  Lock^  aimed  at  con- 
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nectine  the  colony  with  the  imperial  state  by  the 
tie  of  personal  ambition — a  passion  evidently 
recognized  and  provided  for  in  his  constitution  for 
Carolina.  On  the  other  hand,  Penn's  views  were 
those  of  a  political  nonconformist. — If  Penn  and 
Locke  could  now  revisit  earth,  we  can  fancy  with 
what  interest  they  would  turn  to  the  state  of  afiairs 
in  the  New  World. 

As  will  be  expected,  the  history  of  Penn's  pro- 
ceedings in  Pennsylvania  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  Mr.  Dixon's  volume : — and  there  is 
nothing  in  Bancroft's  **  History  of  America"  more 
interesting  or  authentic  than  the  chapters  devoted 
to  Penn  in  America,  when  he  was  engaged  in  what 
Mr.  Dixon  calls  *»  the  Holy  Experiment."  Of  the 
famous  conference  and  treaty  between  Penn  and 
the  Indians,  Mr.  Dixon  gives  the  following  ani- 
mated narrative : — 

This  conference  has  beoome  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing scenes  in  history.  Artists  hare  painted,  poets 
have  sung,  philosophers  have  applauded  it ;  but  it  is 
nevortheless  clear,  that  in  words  and  colors  it  has  been 
equally  and  generally  misrepresented,  because  paint- 
ers, poets,  and  historians  have  chosen  to  draw  on  their 
imaginations  for  the  features  of  a  scene,  every  mark- 
ing line  of  which  they  might  have  recovered  from 
authentic  sources.  The  great  outlines  of  nature  are 
easily  obtained.  There  the  dense  masses  of  cedar, 
pine,  and  chestnut,  stretching  far  away  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  land ;  here  the  noble  river  rolling  its  waters 
down  to  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  along  its  sur&ce  rose  the 
purple  smoke  of  the  settlers*  homesteads;  on  the  op- 
posite shores  lay  the  fertile  and  settled  country  of 
East  New  Jersey.  Here  stood  the  gigantic  elm  which 
was  to  become  immortal  from  that  day  forward — and 
there  lay  tlie  verdant  council  chamber  fi>rmed  by  na- 
ture on  the  surfivce  of  the  soil.  In  the  centre  stood 
William  Penn;  in  costume  undistinguished  from  the 
surrounding  group,  save  by  the  silken  sash.  His 
costume  was  simple,  but  not  pedantic  or  ungainly. 
An  outer  coat,  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  covered 
with  buttons;  a  vest  of  other  materials,  but  equally 
ample;  trousers  extremely  full,  slashed  at  the  sides, 
and  tied  with  strings  or  ribbons;  a  profusion  of  shirt 
sleeve  and  ruffles — with  a  hat  of  the  cavalier  shape 
(wanting  only  the  feather) ,  from  beneath  the  brim  of 
which  escaped  the  curls  of  a  new  peruke — ^were  its 
chief  and  not  ungraceful  ingredients.  At  his  right 
hand  was  Colonel  Markham,  who  had  met  the  Indians 
in  council  more  than  once  on  t^at  identical  spot,  and 
was  regarded  by  them  as  a  firm  and  faithfUl  friend; 
on  his  left  Pearson,  the  intrepid  companion  of  his 
voyage;  and  near  his  person,  but  a  little  backward,  a 
band  of  his  most  attached  adherents.  When  the  In- 
dians approached  in  their  old  forest  costume,  their 
bright  feathers  sparkling  in  the  sun,  and  their  bodies 
painted  in  the  most  gorgeous  manner,  the  governor 
received  them  with  the  easy  dignity  of  one  accustomed 
to  mix  with  European  courts.  As  soon  as  the  recep- 
tion was  over,  the  sachems  retired  to  a  short  distance, 
and,  after  a  brief  consultation  among  themselves,  Tam- 
inent,  the  chief  sachem  or  king,  a  man  whose  virtues 
are  still  remembered  by  the  sons  of  the  forest,  ad- 
vanced again  a  few  paces,  and  put  upon  his  own  head 
a  chaplet,  into  which  was  twisted  a  small  horn;  this 
chaplet  was  his  symbol  of  power;  and  in  the  customs 
of  the  Lenni  Lenape,  whenever  the  chief  placed  it 
upon  his  brows,  the  spot  became  at  once  sacred,  and 
the  person  of  every  one  present  inviolable.  The  ven- 
erable Indian  king  then  seated  himself  on  the  ground, 
with  the  older  sachems  on  his  right  and  left ;  the 
middle-aged  warriors  ranged  themselves  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  or  half-moon,  round  them  ;  and  the 
younger  men  formed  a  third  and  outer  semi-circle. 
All  being  seated  in  this  picturesque  and  striking  or- 
der, the  old  monarch  announced  to  the  governor  that 
the  natives  were  prepared  to  hear  and  consider  his 


words.  Penn  then  rose  to  address  them,  his  ooonia- 
nance  beaming  with  all  the  pride  of  manhood.  He 
was  at  this  time  thirty-eight  years  old;  light  and 
graceful  in  form ;  **  the  handsomest,  best-looking, 
most  lively  gentleman  "  she  had  ever  seen,  wrote  a 
ladv  who  was  an  eye-witness  pf  the  ceremony.  He 
addressed  them  in  their  own  language;  the  topics 
were  few  and  simple;  and  the  b^uty  of  his  idess 
would  compensate  witli  such  an  audience  for  the  mi- 
nor errors  of  diction.  The  Great  Spirit,  he  said,  who 
ruled  in  the  heaven  to  which  good  men  go  after  death, 
who  had  made  them  and  him  out  of  nothing,  and  who 
knew  every  secret  thought  that  was  in  the  heart  of 
white  nuin  or  red  man,  knew  that  he  and  his  childrsn 
had  a  strong  desire  to  live  in  peace,  to  be  their  friends, 
to  do  no  wrong,  but  to  serve  them  in  every  way  to  the 
extent  of  theu-  power.  As  the  Great  Spirit  was  the 
common  Father  of  all,  he  wished  them  to  live  together 
not  merely  as  brothers,  as  the  children  of  a  common 
parent,  but  as  if  they  were'joined  with  one  head,  one 
heart,  one  body  together;  that  if  ill  was  done  to  one 
all  would  suffer;  S  good  was  done  to  any  all  would 
gain.  He  and  his  children,  he  went  on  to  say,  never 
used  the  rifle  or  trusted  to  the  sword;  they  met  the 
red  men  on  the  broad  path  of  good  &ith  and  good- 
will. They  intended  to  do  no  harm,  and  they  hail  no 
fear  in  theu*  hearts.  They  believed  that  their  broth- 
ers of  the  red  race  were  just,  and  they  were  prepared 
to  trust  in  their  friendship. — He  then  unfolded  the 
writing  of  the  treaty  of  friendship,  and  explained  its 
clauses  one  after  the  other.  It  recited  that  from  that 
day  the  children  of  Onas  and  the  nations  of  the  Lenni 
Lenape  should  be  brothers  to  each  other — that  all 
paths  should  be  free  and  open — that  the  doors  of  the 
white  men  should  be  open  to  the  red  men,  and  the 
doors  of  the  red  men  should  be  open  to  the  white 
men — that  the  children  of  Onas  should  not  believe 
any  false  reports  of  the  Lenni  Lenape,  nor  the  Lenni 
Lenap^  of  the  children  of  Onas,  but  should  come  and 
see  for  themselves  as  brothers  to  brothers,  and  buiy 
such  false  reports  in  a  bottomless  pit — that  if  the 
Christians  should  hear  of  anything  likely  to  be  of  hurt 
to  the  Indians,  or  the  Indians  hear  of  anything  likely 
to  harm  the  Christians,  they  should  run,  like  true 
friends,  and  let  the  other  know — ^that  if  any  son  of 
Onas  were  to  do  any  harm  to  any  red  skin,  or  any 
red  skin  were  to  do  harm  to  a  son  of  Onas,  the  suf- 
ferer should  not  oSer  to  right  himself,  but  should 
complain  to  the  chiefs  and  to  Onas,  that  jusdce  might 
be  declared  by  twelve  honest  men,  and  the  wrong 
buried  in  a  pit  with  no  bottom — that  the  Lenni  Le- 
nape should  assist  the  white  men,  and  the  white  men 
should  assist  the  Lenni  Lenape,  against  all  such  ss 
would  disturb  them  or  do  them  hurt — and,  lastly, 
that  both  Christians  and  Indians  should  tell  their 
children  of  this  league  and  chain  of  friendship,  that  it 
should  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  and  be  kept 
bright  and  clean,  without  rust  or  spot,  while  the  wa- 
ters ran  down  the  creeks  and  rivers,  and  while  the 
sun  and  moon  and  stars  endured.  He  then  laid  the 
scroll  on  the  ground.  What  King  Taminent  replied 
is  not  known,  except  that,  in  substance,  he  was  fii- 
vorable  to  the  views  of  Penn.  The  sachems  received 
his  proposal  with  decent  gravity,  and  accepted  it  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children.  No  oaths,  no 
seals,  no  official  mummeries  were  used;  the  treaty 
was  ratified  on  both  sides  vrith  a  yea,  yea — the  only 
one,  says  Voltaire,  that  the  world  has  known,  never 
sworn  to  and  never  broken.  This  scene  remained  to 
the  two  races  who  were  witnesses  and  actors  in  it,  an 
inheritance  of  good-will  and  honorable  pride  for  an 
entire  century.  From  year  to  year,  says  the  venera- 
ble historian  of  the  Six  Nations,  Heckewelder,  the  sa 
ohems  assembled  their  children  in  the  woods,  in  n 
shady  spot  as  like  as  they  could  find  to  that  in  which 
the  great  Onas  had  conferred  with  them,  when  th^ 
would  spread  out  his  words  or  speeches  on  a  blanket 
or  clean  piece  of  bark,  and  repeat  the  whole  again  and 
again  to  their  great  8ati8£BMBtioiL.^In  a  foil  yean 
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Vnokf  going  beyond  seu  and  nerer  retarning,  be- 
oune  to  thorn  a  sort  of  mythical  personage;  they  not 
only  held  his  memory  in  the  greatest  veneration,  but 
treated  the  whole  body  of  white  men  with  more  kind- 
ness for  his  soke.  To  be  a  follower  of  Onas  was  at  all 
times  a  passport  to  their  protection  and  hospitality. 
Nor  have  his  own  countrymen  been  less  indebted  or 
less  grateful  to  the  Great  Treaty.  To  it,  and  to  the 
strictness  with  which  its  provisions  were  maintained 
hj  Penn,  is  owing  that  striking  fact  recorded  by  Ban- 
croft— ^that  while  every  other  colony  in  the  New 
World  was  visited  in  turn  by  the  horrors  of  Indian 
warCiTe,  no  drop  of  Quaker  blood  was  ever  shed  by  a 
red  man  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  humiliating  to  the 
pride  of  the  white  man  to  think  that  one  of  his  race 
should  have  been  the  first  to  break  this  noble  league 
of  peace.  Forty  years  after  the  famous  treaty,  and 
five  years  after  the  death  of  Onas,  one  of  his  unworthy 
children  murdered  the  first  red  man  who  lost  his 
life  in  Pennsylvania.  The  deed  was  attended  with 
circumstances  of  unusual  atrocity;  but  it  shows  in  a 
•trikinz  light  the  power  of  a  noble  sentiment,  that 
the  Indians  themselves  prayed  that  the  murderer's 
life  might  be  spared.  It  was  spared;  but  he  died  in 
%  very  short  time,  and  they  then  said,  The  Great 
Spirit  had  avenged  their  brother.  The  venerable 
elm-tree  under  which  the  meeting  took  place  served 
to  mark  the  spot  until  the  storm  of  1810  threw  it  to 
the  ground.  It  measured  twenty-four  feet  in  girth, 
ftnd  was  found  to  be  then  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  years  old.  A  piece  of  it  was  sent  home  to  the 
Penn  family,  by  whom  it  was  mounted  on  a  pedestal 
with  appropriate  inscriptions;  and  the  remainder  was 
manufactured  into  vases,  work-stands,  and  other 
relics,  now  held  sacred  by  their  possessors.  A  plain 
granite  monument  has  since  been  erected  on  the  spot, 
mscribed  on  each  face  with  four  short  and  simple 
•entences  commemorative  of  the  Great  Treaty. 

The  ninth  chapter  of  the  volnme  describes  Penn 
at  the  court  of  King  James,  and  relates  the  con- 
nexion subsisting  between  the  monarch  and  the 
good  Quaker.  It  completely  refutes  the  account 
of  Mr.  Macaulay  : — but  having  last  week  devoted 
ao  much  space  to  that  question,  we  will  not  now 
dwell  further  on  it. — Penn  was  not  suited  well  to 
politics ;  he  was  too  credulous  and  simple  in  some 
things — and  it  was  not  difficult  to  make  a  dupe  of 
biro.  He  honestly  believed  in  the  humanity  and 
patriotism  of  King  James  ;  and  was  the  dupe  first 
of  his  own  illusions,  and  afWrwards  of  the  king^s 
promises.  But  he  was  no  tool — no  trafficker — no 
▼anity-stricken  creature.  What  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh wisely  said,  •*  that  the  conduct  of  Penn  in 
his  relation  to  King  James  shows  that  in  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  political  morality  a  virtue  mis- 
placed may  do  almost  as  much  immediate  mischief 
as  a  vice^^*  is  a  sound  maxim. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  make  further 
extracts : — but  our  reaoers  will  already  have  seen 
that  our  praise  of  this  book  is  justified  by  our  ex- 
amples. In  the  volume  the  reader  will  find  the 
results  of  Penn*s  philanthropic  labors — and  a  pa- 
thetic account  of  the  clouds  that  rested  on  the 
good  man's  closing  years.  Not  the  least  dark  of 
these  was  the  conduct  of  his  eldest  son — who  was 
a  sad  scapegrace.  Yes !  the  son  of  William  Penn 
was  a  roysterer,  and  what  is  commonly  called — a 
•camp!  Strange,  indeed,  is  that  dispensation  by 
which  we  often  see  the  son  of  the  honored  sire  be> 
lie  the  parent  stock !  The  witty  and  polite  Lord 
Chesterfield  was  for  years  writing  essays  on  good 
breeding  to  a  son  who  grew  up  a  boor.  Still  more 
suggestive  of  the  element  of  wilfulness  in  human 
character  is  the  fact  of  Penn's  son  doing  dishonor 
to  his  illustrious  name.    What  can  we  say,  but 
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what  Chesterfield  himself  said  when  contrasting 
Lord  BoIingbroke*s  talents  and  his  vices — "  Alas  I 
poor  human  nature !  " 


From  the  Spectator. 
Mr.  Hcpwortr  Dixon  has  shown  the  same 
judgment  in  choosing  William  Penn  for  the  subject 
of  a  biography,  as  he  displayed  in  his  previous  Life 
of  Howard.  The  world  at  large  is  familiar  enough 
with  the  name  of  Penn,  but  knows  very  little 
about  him  continuously,  or  critically  :  for  no  really 
good  life  of  him  existed,  and  such  biographies  as 
there  were  belonged  to  another  age.  It  is  probable 
that  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  was  not,  in  Mr. 
Dixon^s  phrase,  looked  upon  rather  as  a  '*  myth 
than  a  man ;"  but  the  zeal  of  a  sect,  the  pointed 
phrases  of  Voltaire,  and  even  some  late  attacks 
upon  the  memory  of  the  Quaker  founder,  have 
caused  him  to  loom  large,  and  as  a  consequence 
rather  indistinctly.  His  life  is  interesting,  both 
directly  and  in  its  concomitants.  Penn  was  a 
remarkable  man ;  for  although  Fox  founded  Qua- 
kerism, Penn  shaped  it,  endowed  it  with  decent 
grace,  and  made  it  presentable.  His  embodiment 
of  a  great  principle  connected  him  with  events  that 
were  great  in  themselves  and  were  to  Ije  greater 
hereafter.  An  active  mind,  a  capacity  for  afifairs, 
the  genial  taste  which  is  now  known  as  wet 
Quakerisnl,  with  a  handsome  allowance  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  associated  him  with  nobles 
and  princes.  These  features  give  interest  to  bis- 
character  and  career.  There  was  something  strik* 
ing  also  in  the  persons  connected  with  him.  His 
father,  Admiral  Penn,  was  a  thorouph  seaman,, 
rather  than  a  naval  genius;  a  favorite  both  of 
Charles  and  James,  who  entirely  trusted  him — and 
rightly,  for  although  he  offered  to  betray  Cromwell,, 
he  had  no  means  of  betraying  them.  The  royal* 
brothers  personally  liked  him;  which  might  be 
without  impugning  their  judgment,  as  the  admiral 
was  a  complete  man  of  the  world.  The  family  of 
William  Penn's  first  wife  was  remarkable:  and 
Gulielma  Springett  herself,  besides  her  own  graces, 
was  a  neighbor  of  Milton  at  Chalfont,  and  a  sort 
of  platonic  and  knightly  flame  of  his  friend  El- 
wood.  The  religious  ferment  of  the  age,  the  lead- 
ing principles  and  peculiar  practices  of  the  fanat- 
ical Quakers,  the  state  of  Protestant  Dissent  abroad, 
and  many  collateral  circumstances  connected  with 
the  foundation  and  fortunes  of  Pennsylvania,  if 
not  absolutely  essential  to  Penn's  biography,  may 
appropriately  be  introduced  to  relieve  and  vary  iL 
All  this  is  skilfully  though  too  artificially  done  by 
Mr.  Dixon. 

Admiral  Penn  had  fished  in  the  troubled  waters 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration  with 
some  success ;  and  he  had  built  his  hopes  upon  his 
son  William,  as  capable  of  worthily  representing 
the  family  he  was  to  found  and  the  peerage  (of 
Weymouth)  he  was  promised.  No  expense  was- 
spared  upon  his  education,  no  management  omitted 
to  introduce  him  to  courtly  and  noble  connections ;: 
and  during  Penn's  successive  interna]  religious 
struggles,  and  several  outward  changes  from  drab- 
colored  religion  and  back  again,  the  admiral,  in 
spite  of  his  anger,  adopted  the  most  conciliatory 
measures,  endeavoring  to  divert  his  son  from  his- 
fanaticism  rather  than  to  force  him.  It  was  only 
when  Penn,  then  about  three-and-twenty,  refused! 
the  **  compliment  of  the  hat,"  and  on  the  question 
being  formally  put  to  him,  declined,  aAer  an  hour  s 
prayer  and  consideration,  to  uncover  to  the  King, 
that  the  old  sailor's  patience  gave  wi^  ..Jie  seems 
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to  hvre  dealt  out  deck  diaoipliBe;  he  certainly 
turned  Master  William  out  of  doors.  But  when 
his  first  passion  was  over,  the  admiral  does  not 
appear  to  have  objected  to  his  mother's  furnishing 
her  son  with  assistance ;  when  a  publication  (for 
Fenn  printed  as  well  as  preached)  got  him  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  through  tlie  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, the  admiral  interfered  to  procure  his  libera- 
tion, and  even  condescended  to  see  him;  but  the 
Quaker  was  not  thoroughly  forgiven  till  the  man 
of  the  world  was  on  his  deathbed.  Then  the 
father  acknowledged  the  emptiness  of  his  own  am- 
bition, **  and  in  the  end  came  not  only  to  forgive 
but  applauded  the  erratic  course  of  his  son."  He 
also  sent  a  message  to  the  king  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  requesting  their  protection.  Both  brothers 
returned  a  gracious  promise  ;  which  James  espec- 
ially kept. 

It  would  be  long,  at  least  for  our  space,  to  follow 
William  Penn  through  his  public  career  as  the 
apostle  of  a  new  sect,  exposed  to  persecution, 
and  as  the  founder  of  a  state,  from  which  the  sol- 
dier should  be  banished  as  a  principle ;  for  religious 
toleration  already  existed  in  Holland,  and  had  been 
established  as  a  fundamental  law  in  one  of  the 
Eastern  States  of  America ;  and  if  in  practice 
toleration  gave  way  under  pressure,  the  **  Peace 
principle"  did  the  same.  It  may,  however,  be  ob- 
served, that  the  profane  accomplishments  to  which 
the  worldly  ambition  of  his  father  trained  him  did 
Penn  good  service  among  the  Friends.  His  studies 
for  the  bar  enabled  him  on  several  occasions  to 
baffle  his  High  Church  enemies,  when  they  at- 
tempted to  entrap  him  by  legal  snares.  His  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  sword  gave  grace  to  his  carriage 
and  dignity  to  his  presence ;  his  excellence  in 
manly  sports  not  only  strengthened  his  constitution 
and  steeled  him  to  exertion,  but  enabled  him  to 
beat  the  Red  Indians  in  their  own  way.  If  his 
scholarship  was  nut  profound,  his  reading  was 
wide ;  he  could  enforce  his  positions  by  examples 
and  illustrations  drawn  from  the  wise  of  all  nations, 
and  infuse  into  his  works  more  of  method  and 
style — more  of  literature — than  the  Quakers  had 
hitherto  among  them.  The  courtly  company  in 
which  he  passed  his  youth  not  only  gave  self-pos- 
session and  elegance  to  his  manners,  but  suavity 
to  his  tongue ;  ne  seems  to  have  been  an  admirable 
suitor,  never  offending  by  his  mode  of  urging  his 
request,  if  he  did  not  attain  the  request  itself. 
From  boyhood,  till  paralysis  destroyed  his  mental 
powers,  he  had  that  aptitude  for  business  and  that 
disposition  to  look  after  the  main  chance  which 
popular  opinion  ascribes  to  the  Quakers,  except  in 
the  matter  of  his  own  affairs.  Like  Wilberforce, 
Howard,  and  other  philanthropists,  he  neglected 
his  family  and  fortune,  and  in  a  worldly  sense 
hardly  succeeded  in  bis  political  schemes.  His 
eldest  son  turned  out  a  rake,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  died  of  dissipation.  Penn  lived  beyond  his 
income.  A  lawyer  of  his  sect,  who  managed  his 
afiairs  as  steward,  so  entangled  them  by  his  ras- 
cality, that  Penn  was  involved  in  a  Chancery  suit 
and  other  proceedings,  and  obliged  as  a  precaution 
to  lodge  in  the  rules  of  the  Fleet.  *'  Qualis  ab 
incepto"  might  be  the  motto  of  modern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Penn  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  to  the 
colony ;  his  grants  were  liberal ;  he  carried  on  the 
government  at  his  own  expense  ;  he  imposed  little 
more  than  nominal  quiet-rents,  which  he  did  not 
collect ;  and,  like  other  benefactors  of  the  race,  he 
experienced  the  ingratitude  of  mankind.  In  com- 
pliance with  bis  views  of  the  rights  of  man,  Penn 


had  founded  the  colony  as  a  pare  demooney ;  Qqi- 
versal  suffrage  and  popular  election  to  every  office 
heading  the  list  of  rights.  The  <*roen  of'^drab" 
had  ever  sought  to  infringe  his  proprietary  privi- 
leges and  encroach  upon  his  power  as  ruler ;  when 
age  and  misfortune  overtook  him,  they  refused  to 
pay  their  rents  or  assist  him  by  the  loan  of  money. 
Whether  William  Penn  illustrated  the  truth  of  the 
proverbial  observation,  **  the  best  saint  is  made  out 
of  an  old  sinner,"  does  not  altogether  appear  from 
Mr.  Dixon *s  researches.  It  may  be  surmised  thai 
he  did  ;  that  he  had  a  touch  of  the  gallant,  is  evi- 
dent from  a  story  told  of  him  during  his  first  toux 
abroad,  whither  his  father  had  sent  him  on  aa 
early  appearance  of  his  serious  symptoms. 

Some  of  his  ooUege  friends  were  about  to  oommenoe 
the  grand  tour,  and  it  was  arranged  by  all  parties, 
that  he  should  join  them.  They  were  a  gay  and 
graceful  aet ;  some  of  them  of  the  best  blood  in  Eng- 
land. At  Paris  th^  staid  some  time.  Penn  was 
presented  to  Louis  Quatorze,  and  became  a  free  and 
welcome  guest  at  court  There  he  made  the  acquainU 
ance  of  £>bert  Spencer,  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Smb- 
derland  and  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  (sister  of  the 
fiunous  Algernon  Sidney,)  and  of  several  other  per- 
sons of  distinction  in  the  fiishionable  circles  of  Paris 
and  Versailles.  In  this  brilliant  society  the  young 
Penn  soon  forgot  the  austere  gravity  of  his  demeanor : 
not  many  details  of  his  life  at  this  period  are  pre* 
served,  but  the  little  that  is  known  is  characteristie. 
Returning  late  one  night  from  a  party,  he  was  accosted 
in  the  dark  street  bv  a  man,  who  shouted  to  him  in 
an  angry  tone  to  draw  and  defend  himself;  at  the 
same  moment  a  sword  gleamed  past  his  eyes.  The 
fellow  would  not  listen  to  reason :  Penn,  he  said,  had 
treated  him  with  contempt ;  he  had  bowed  his  head 
and  taken  off  his  hat  in  civil  salutation  ;  his  courtesy 
had  been  slighted,  and  he  would  have  satis&ctioo 
made  to  his  wounded  honor.  In  vain  the  young  Eng- 
lishman protested  he  had  not  seen  him,  that  he  could 
have  no  motive  for  offering  such  an  insult  to  a  stranger; 
the  more  he  showed  the  absurdity  of  the  quarrel,  the 
more  enraged  his  assailant  grew ;  he  would  say  no 
more,  his  only  answer  was  a  pass  with  his  rapier. 
The  blood  of  the  youth  was  stirred,  and,  whipping 
his  sword  tnm  its  scabbard,  he  stood  to  the  attack. 
There  was  but  little  light ;  yet  several  persons  were 
attracted  by  the  clash  of  steel,  and  a  number  of 
roysterers  gathered  round  to  see  fair  play  and  decide 
upon  any  points  of  honor  which  might  be  raised.  A 
few  passes  proved  that  Penn  was  the  more  expert 
swordsman  ;  and  a  dexterous  movement  left  the 
French  gallant  unarmed  and  at  bis  mercy.  The  com- 
pany rather  expected  him  to  finish  his  man,  as  thcj 
said  he  had  a  right  to  do  by  the  laws  of  honor ;  but 
he  took  a  different  view  of  the  cose,  and  returned  the 
captured  sword  with  a  polite  bow  to  its  owner.  It  is 
pretty  clear  fh>m  such  an  incident  that  Penn  was 
more  of  a  cavalier  than  a  Quaker  at  this  period  of  his 
life. 

Beyond  the  absurdity  of  refusing  to  uncoYsr,  and 
the  affectation  of  theeing  and  thming,  Penn  bad 
not  much  of  the  Quaker  starch.  In  his  youth  he 
wore  love-locks,  in  his  age  a  wig ;  he  had  a  tasle 
for  strong  drinks  as  well  as  other  creature  com- 
forts ;  a  liking  for  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world.  Mr.  Dixon  has  collected  a  variety 
of  particulars  of  the  style  of  living  of  "  the  Gov- 
ernor'* in  Pennsylvania ;  after  describing  the  hoose 
and  grounds,  he  continues  as  follows. 

The  Aimishing  of  Pennsbury  was  to  match.  Ma- 
hogany was  a  luxury  then  unknown  ;  but  his  spider 
tables  and  high-backed  carved  chairs  were  of  the 
finest  oak.    iLa  inventory  of  t}^  fomituxe  is  still 
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•xteni:  there  mre  a  set  of  Txaktff  worked  ebaira, 
arm-ohain  for  ease,  and  coaches  with  plush  and  satin 
cushions  for  luxury  and  beauty.  In  the  parlor  stood 
the  great  leather  chair  of  the  proprietor ;  in  every 
room  were  found  cushions  and  curtains  of  satin,  cam- 
let, damask,  and  striped  linen  ;  and  there  is  a  carpet 
mentioned  as  being  in  one  apartment,  though  at  that 
period  such  an  article  wns  hardly  ever  seen  except  in 
the  palaces  of  kings.  His  side-board  furniture  was 
also  that  of  a  gentleman  ;  it  included  a  service  of 
silver,  plain  but  massive,  blue  and  white  china,  a 
eomplete  set  of  Tunbridge  ware,  and  a  great  quantity 
ef  oamask  tablecloths  and  fine  napki^  The  table 
ma  served  as  became  his  rank,  plainly  but  plentifully. 
Ann  Nichols  was  his  cook  ;  and  he  used  to  observe  in 
his  pleasantry,  **  Ah,  the  book  of  oookery  has  out- 
grown the  Bible,  and  I  fear  is  read  oftener ;  to  be 
Bure,  it  is  of  more  use.**  But  he  was  no  favorer  of 
excess,  because,  as  he  said,  **  it  destroys  hospitality 
and  wrongs  the  poor.**  The  French  cuisine,  then  in 
great  vogue,  was  a  subject  of  his  frequent  ridicule. 
•*  The  sauce  is  now  prepared  before  the  meat,**  says 
he,  in  his  maxims  ;  **  twelve  pennyworth  of  flesh  with 
Ave  shillings  of  cookery  may  happen  to  make  a  fash- 
ionable dish.  Plain  beef  and  mutton  is  become  dull 
food  ;  but  by  the  time  its  natural  relish  is  lost  in  the 
erowd  of  cook's  ingredients,  and  the  meat  sufficiently 
disguised  from  the  eaters,  it  passes  under  a  French 
name  for  a  rare  dish.**  His  cellars  were  all  stocked  ; 
Canary,  ehiret,  sack,  and  Madeira,  being  the  favorite 
wines  consumed  by  his  family  and  their  guests.  Be- 
sides these  nobler  drinks,  there  was  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply, on  all  occasions  of  Indian  or  general  festivity, 
of  ale  and  cider.  Penn's  own  wine  seems  to  have 
been  Madeira ;  and  he  certainly  had  no  dislike  to  the 
temperate  pleasures  of  the  table.  In  one  of  his  letters 
to  his  steward.  Botcher,  he  writes,  **  Pray  send  us 
some  two  or  three  smoked  haunches  of  venison  and 
pork — get  them  from  the  Swedes ;  also  some  smoked 
shads  and  beef;**  adding,  with  delicious  unction, 
"  the  old  priest  at  Philadelphia  had  rare  shads.** 

For  travelling,  the  family  had  a  large  coach  ;  but  in 
MDsequence  of  the  badness  of  the  roads,  even  those 
between  Pennsbury  and  PhiUdelphia,  it  was  seldom 
used ;  a  calesh,  in  which  they  chiefly  drove  about, 
ajid  a  sedan-chair,  in  which  Hannah  and  Letty  went 
a-shopping  in  the  city,  or  to  pay  visits  of  ceremony  to 
their  female  acquaintance  in  the  near  neighborhood. 
The  governor  himself  went  about  the  country  on 
horseback,  and  from  one  settlement  to  another  in  his 
yacht  He  retained  the  passion  for  boating,  which  he 
had  acquired  at  Oxford,  to  tlie  last;  and  that  love  of 
Ihie  horses  which  the  Englishman  shares  with  the 
Arab  did  not  forsake  him  in  the  New  World.  At  his 
first  vint  to  America  he  carried  over  three  blood 
mares,  a  fine  white  horse  not^of  fUll  breed,  and  otiier 
inferior  animals,  not  for  breeding  but  for  labor.  His 
inquiries  about  the  mares  were  as  frequent  and 
minute  as  those  about  the  gardens ;  and  when  he 
went  out  for  the  second  time,  in  1699,  he  took  with 
him  the  magnificent  oolt  Tamerlane,  by  the  celebrated 
Godolphin  Barb,  to  which  the  best  horses  in  England 
trace  their  pedigree.  Yet  Tamerlane  himself  could 
not  win  his  ma8ter*s  affections  from  his  yacht — a 
fine  vessel  of  six  oars,  with  a  regular  crew,  who  re- 
ceived their  wages  as  such,  and  well  deserved  them 
while  the  governor  was  in  the  country.  In  giving 
eonie  directions  about  his  house  and  effects  af^r  his 
return  to  England,  he  writes  of  this  yacht — **  But 
mbove  all  dead  things,  I  hope  nobody  usee  her  on  any 
ftooount,  and  that  she  is  kept  in  a  dry  dock,  or  at 
loBSt  covered  from  the  weather.** 

The  dress  and  habits  of  the  Penns  at  Pennsbuty 
had  as  little  of  the  sourness  and  formality  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  early  followers  of  George  Fox  as 
the  mansion  and  its  furnishings.  There  was  nothing 
to  mark  them  as  different  to  most  well-bred  families 
of  high  rank  In  England  and  America  at  the  present 


dsgr.  Pennsbury  was  recowned  thronriioat  the 
oountrr  for  its  judicious  hospitalities.  The  ladies 
dressea  like  gentlewomen;  wore  eaps  and  buckles, 
silk  gowns  and  golden  ornaments.  Fenn  had  no  less 
than  four  wigs  in  America,  all  purchased  in  the  aamd 
year,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  twenty  pounds.  To  innocent 
dances  and  country  fairs  he  not  only  made  no  Objec- 
tion, but  countenanced  them  by  his  own  and  hia 
family's  presence. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  his  task,  Mr.  Dixon  has  dis- 
played great  industry  and  great  ability.  He  has 
made  use  of  all  the  channels  of  information  which 
modern  publication  has  oflTered  to  him,  whether 
directly,  as  in  American  publications  on  Penn  and 
Pennsylvania,  or  indirectly,  in  such  books  as  the 
Memoirs  of  Pepys.  He  is  also  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  original  research.  He  has  had  recourse  to  the 
State  Paper  Office,  the  British  Museum,  and  less 
public  repositories ;  he  has  been  assisted  by  the 
family  of  Penn,  and  procured  transcripts  from  the 
archives  of  Holland.  From  these  authorities  Mr. 
Dixon  has  judiciously  selected  the  essential  facts 
thai  bear  upon  the  life  of  Penn  :  skilfully  arranged 
them ;  and  presented  them  in  a  narrative  of  much 
vigor  and  variety.  In  point  of  freshness  and  inter- 
est, the  Life  of  renn  is  superior  to  that  of  Howard  ; 
but  the  defects  have  grown  as  well  as  the  merits. 
There  is  too  much  artifice  in  the  arrangement,  too 
mueh  of  obvious  effort  in  the  manner ;  the  book  is 
new,  informing,  and  attractive,  but  has  oflen  the 
air  of  a  succession  of  articles.  The  life  of  Penn 
seems  subordinate  to  the  headinirs  of  successive 
chapters,  each  of  which  serves  the  author  as  a 
text ;  and  though  the  collateral  matter  is  properly 
introdujced  as  an  illustration  snd  a  variety,  Penn  is 
too  much  put  aside  for  it.  The  following  admirable 
sketch  of  the  various  sects  of  religionists  in  England 
at  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  afUrwards, 
will  show  the  inherent  qualities  of  these  extrinsic 
passages. 

If  in  political  ideas,  fh)m  the  school  of  Divine 
Right,  through  the  educated  Democracy  of  Milton, 
down  to  the  i^d  Republicanism  of  the  Fifth-Monarchy 
Men,  all  was  oonfUsion,  the  religion  of  the  number* 
less  sectaries  was  still  less  reducible  to  order.  The 
mere  names  of  the  leading  sects  into  which  the  oharoh 
had  dissolved  itself  in  a  few  years  are  suggestive.  Only 
to  name  a  few  of  them,  there  were — Anabaptists, 
Antinomians,  Antiscripturists,  Antitrinitarians, 
Arians,  Arminians,  Baptists,  Brownists,  Calvinists, 
Enthusiasts,  Familists,  Fifth-Monarchy  Men,  Inde- 
pendents, Libertines,  Muggletonians,  Perfectists, 
Presbjrterians,  Puritans,  Ranters,  Sceptics,  Seekers, 
and  Socinians.  Feakes  and  Powell,  worthies  of  the 
Anabaptist  faith,  openly  preached  at  Blackfriars  a 
war  of  conquest  and  extermination  against  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Their  eyes  lay  more  especially  on 
the  inheritance  of  the  Dutchman;  God,  they  pro- 
claimed,  had  given  up  Holland  as  a  dwelling-place  fbr 
his  saints,  and  a  strong-hold  firom  which  they  might 
wage  war  against  the  great  harlot  The  Fifth-Monai^- 
ohy  Men  protested  against  every  kind  of  law  and 
government;  Christ  alone,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to 
reign  on  earth;  and  in  his  behalf  they  were  anxious 
to  put  down  all  lawgivers  and  magistrates.  The 
Levellers  were  at  least  as  mad  as  any  sect  of  Commu- 
nists or  Red  Republicans  of  modern  date.  The  national 
mind  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  morbid  activity;  and  the 
bolder  sort  of  spirits  had  cast  away  every  restraint 
which  creeds  and  councils,  laws  and  experience,  im- 
pose on  men  in  ordinary  times.  Institutions  which 
are  commonly  treated  with  a  grave  respect,  even  by 
the  unbelieving,  were  made  the  subject  of  coarse  jokes 
and  indecent  mummeries.    In  the  cant  of  the  time,  a 
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draroli  was  a  Ubemaole  of  the  Deril,  the  Lord's 
•upper  a  twopenny  ordinaiy.  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
and  Westminster  Abbey  were  both  used  as  stables  for 
borses  and  as  shambles  for  butchers.  Hogs  and  horses 
were  taken  to  fonts  tilled  with  foul  water,  and  baptised 
mooording  to  the  established  ritual,  for  the  amusement 
of  cotnmon  soldiers  and  the  painted  women  who 
attended  the  camp  as  their  paramours.  Mares  were 
allowed  to  foal  in  cathedrals,  and  the  lowest  troopers 
to  convert  the  most  sacred  edifices  into  beer^hops. 
Even  our  venerable  abbey,  the  resting-place  of  kings 
and  heroes,  was  for  a  time  used  as  a  common  brothel. 
The  sarcasm  of  the  soldiers  was,  that  as  the  horses 
had  now  begun  to  attend  church  the  reformation  was 
at  length  complete.  Sober  and  religious  men  were 
equally  insane.  A  sect  arose  which  professed  to  believe 
that  a  woman  has  no  soul,  no  more  than  a  goose. 
Another  body  of  grave  men  believed  there  is  no  differ* 
enoe  between  good  and  eviL  Atheists  became  numer- 
ous; and,  as  usual,  atheism  was  attended  with  the 
lowest  and  most  debasing  superstitions.  In  more 
than  one  part  of  the  country  prostitution  was  practised 
as  a  religious  ordinance.  One  fellow  was  found  with 
no  less  than  seven  wives;  another  had  married  his 
iiUher's  wife ;  a  third,  after  having  seduced  a  wretched 
woman,  gave  out  that  she  was  al^ut  to  be  delivered 
of  the  Messiah.  Hundreds  of  persons  set  up  as 
prophets;  and  several  men,  a  little  madder  than  the 
rest,  were  sent  to  Coventry  gaol  for  declaring  them- 
•elves  to  be  God  Almighty  come  down  from  heaven; 
bat  once  locked  up,  theur  godships  did  not  enable 
them  to  open  the  prison-gates.  From  Newgate  down- 
wards, the  prisons  were  full  of  these  fanatics — ^fools 
or  knaves,  whom  nevertheless  thousands  of  thdr 
countrymen  r^arded  as  holy  martyrs  suffering  fh>m 
the  children  of  this  world  the  injustice  which  li^  ever 
been  the  portion  of  prophets  and  apostles.  A  fact  that 
Is  particularly  carious  is,  that  the  fanaticism  usually 
oommenced  in  the  higher  classes — among  magistrates, 
oobnels  in  the  army,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
gentlemen  of  estate.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  th,e 
madness  descended  to  the  lower  orders  of  society.  A 
person  of  wealth  and  standing  in  Warwickshire  shut' 
himself  and  his  family  up  in  his  house  to  starve,  fh>m 
»  ISnnciful  sense  of  religious  duty;  and  when  the 
neighbors  broke  into  the  house,  they  found  one  of  the 
ohildren  already  dead.  One  Sunday,  a  respectable 
tailor,  named  Lvan  Price,  got  up  in  one  of  the  city 
churches  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon  and  declured 
himself  to  be  Jestis  Christ  in  person.  The  incident  of 
coarse  made  some  stir,  and  the  tailor  was  taken  before 
the  lord  mayor — a  judge,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  in 
«aoh  matters;  where  he  maintained  the  correctness  of 
his  assertion,  and  offefed  to  prove  it  by  showing  the 
marks  of  the  nails  in  his  hands  by  which  he  had  been 
Distened  to  the  cross  sixteen  hundred  years  before  ! 
When  acting  under  any  strong  excitement,  the  folly 
of  mankind  is  illimitable.  To  verify  the  text,  *'  Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,*'  one  of  the  prophets 
tried  to  do  without  eating.  The  text  proved  to  him  a 
dead  letter;  for  he  expir^  just  as  he  was  on  the  point 
of  establishing  the  prediction.  Yet  these  were  not  the 
most  revolting  incidents  of  the  revolutionary  period. 
A  fiend  in  the  guise  of  woman  offered  up  her  child  as 
»  sacrifice,  in  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  ntes  ;  another 
oraoified  her  mother.  Yet  with  all  this  foUy,  blas- 
phemy, and  madness,  a  deeply  religious  spirit  pos- 
Mssedthe  nation;  and  a  general  toleration  for  the 
sects  which  grew  up  under  the  excitement  was  one  of 
*  the  happiest  issues  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  chapter  has  been  added  to  the  Life  on  what 
Mr.  DizoD  terms  the  "Macaulay  Charges." 
These  he  considers  under  five  heads ;  and  he 
answers  four  of  them  satisfactorily  enough ;  the 
must  important,  that  Peno  **  extorted  money  from 
the  girls  of  Tannton  (implicated  in  Monmouth's 
rebefiioo)  for  the  Maids  of  Honor,"  is  very  conclu- 


sively done.  Mackintoeh  and  Macaulay  have  ffol 
hold  of  the  wrong  Penn«.  We  suspect  Macaulay 
is  right  in  part  of  the  fifth  charge — **  That  ho 
(Penn)  *  did  his  best  to  seduce'  the  Magdalen  col- 
legians *  from  the  path  of  right,'  and  was  a  *  broker 
in  simony  of  a  peculiarly  discreditable  kind.'  " 
When  a  friend  to  both  parties  throws  out  the  idea 
of  a  bishopric,  as  a  substitute  for  the  presidentship 
in  dispute,  we  must  take  it  as  a  feeler  rather  than 
an  ill-timed  jest.  That  the  repreeentativea  of  the 
college  so  understood  it,  is  evident  from  ibo 
answers.  Hough,  the  president  elected  by  the 
fellows,  gravely  declined  it  for  himself ;  Craddock, 
one  of  the  managers,  expressed  the  determination 
of  the  college  in  a  style  of  jocularity  like  Penn's, 
that  the  bishopric  and  the  presidency  would  do  verj 
well  together.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Quaker  phi- 
lanthropist was  a  chip  of  the  old  block.  He  waa, 
like  many  other  religionists,  somewhat  of  a  self- 
seeker  ;  disposed  *'  to  compound  fur  sins  he  felt 
inclined  to,"  and,  provided  he  was  flattered  insoch 
unimportant  trifles  as  the  beaver  and  the  second 
person  singular,  was  willing  to  yield  in  weightier 
matters. 


From  th«  "  Rerue  des  Deux  Mondes." 
A  WRECK  OF  THB  OLD  FRENCH  ARISTOCRACY. 
AN  INCIDENT  OF  TRAVEL  IN  THE  LIMOUSIN. 

It  is  truly  a  great  mistake  to  measure  the  in- 
terest of  a  journey  by  its  duration,  and  that  of  a 
country  by  its  remoteness ;  and  one  is  deceived  in 
supposing  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  afar  in  quest  of 
adventures,  and  make  a  voyage  two  years  long  in 
order  to  see  curious  sights.  There  is  a  certain 
author  who  has  made  '*  a  journey  around  his  room" 
more  fruitful  in  incidents  of  all  descriptions  than 
the  numberless  voyages  of  an  infinity  of  sailors  that 
I  know ;  and  one  may  make,  thank  Heaven !  many 
an  interesting  trip  without  passing  beyond  the 
'*  neighboring  shores"  from  which  La  Fontaine 
forbids  us  to  wander.  The  only  thing  is,  that  it  is 
less  easy  to  travel  afler  this  fashion  than  the  other, 
and  that  it  requires  a  lengthened  preparation. 

In  order  to  observe  skilfully,  one  must  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  around  one.  We  scarcely  be- 
come curious  except  aAer  long  habit,  and,  strange 
to  say,  our  curiosity  seems  to  iucrease  in  proportion 
as  we  satisfy  it.  When  we  know  a  great  deal  wo 
desire  to  know  still  more,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
those  alone  desire  to  see  no  sights  who  have  never 
had  any  sights  to  see.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  contemplated  the  grandeat  spectacles  of 
nature  in  order  to  understand  and  love  her  least 
conspicuous  wonders ;  for  nature  does  not  surrender 
herself  to  the  first  comer.  She  is  a  chaste  and 
severe  divinity,  who  admits  to  her  intimacy  those 
alone  who  have  deserved  jt  by  long  contemplaliuos 
and  a  constant  worship,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
is  necessary  to  have  travelled  round  the  world  in 
order  profitably  and  agreeably  to  make  the  tour  of 
one's  garden.  If  many  years  of  youth  spent  in 
wandermg  by  land  and  sea  can  render  me  an  au- 
thority in  regard  to  travels,  then  am  I  justified  in 
declaring  that  in  none  of  my  more  disunt  courses 
have  I  found  more  interest  and  pleasure  than  in  the 
little  trip  I  am  now  about  to  narrate. 

There  were,  then,  four  of  us,  all  alike  yotrag* 
gay,  active,  clad  in  shooting  costume,  goin^r  straight 
ahead,  without  fixed  plan  or  preconcerted  itinerary, 
marching  at  hap-hazard  in  these  desert  landes,  re- 
spiring freely  the  pungent  mi^r  of  the  broom, 
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Totming  from  hill  to  hill  without  other  rallying 
point  than  the  top  of  a  mountain  which  pointed  out 
the  direction  of  the  low  lands.  After  four  hours* 
walk  we  discovered  that  this  mounuin  was  still 
very  far  dii^tant,  and  that  the  sun  was  sinking 
below  the  horizon.  We  had  already  led  behind  us 
the  wildest  part  of  the  department  of  the  Correze, 
To  woods  of  pine  and  birch  succeeded  enormous 
chestnut-trees;  the  sterile  heath  gave  place  to 
cultivated  nelds.  Here  and  there  some  houses 
displayed  their  straw-covered  roofs,  and  some  scat- 
tered laborers  beheld  us  pass  by  with  gaping  suspi- 
cion. To  tell  the  truth,  we  had  all  of  us  a  tolerably 
gallows  look.  In  tliis  wretched  country,  where 
every  one  lives  on  from  day  to-day  without  quitting 
his  little  enclosure,  without  even  hearing  an  echo 
from  afar,  four  bearded  marauders  like  ourselves, 
avoiding  the  beaten  road,  and,  marching  rapidly 
across  stubble  and  thickeu,  presented  no  ordinary 
rencontre.  All  on  a  sudden  the  clouds  be^an  to 
gather,  and,  by  way  of  varying  our  sensauons,  a 
terrific  tempest  burst  over  our  heads.  It  was  the 
first  incident  of  our  ioumey.  Drenched  through 
in  a  moment  by  this  diluvian  rain,  we  rushed,  with 
the  ardor  of  soldiers  mounting  a  breach,  towards  a 
village  perched  like  a  magpie's  oesi  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill  we  were  ascending.  A  house  of  capa- 
cious size,  but  of  dismal  and  ruinous  appearance, 
arose  before  us.  We  rushed  in  at  a  charging  pace, 
and  found  that  it  was  deserted,  except  that  near  the 
hearth,  where  smouldered  the  embers  of  the  most 
miserable  fire  in  the  world,  an  infant  was  deposited 
in,  or  rather  tied  to,  his  cradle,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  country.  By  the  aid  of  a  stout 
bandage  they  had  swaddled  him  up  like  a  mummy, 
and  duly  sealed  him  to  the  planks  of  the  little  box 
which  served  him  for  a  bed.  In  addition,  his  head 
was  carefully  turned  toward  the'  fire,  so  that  his 
cranium  was  in  a  state  of  continual  ebullition,  such 
being  the  appointed  regimen  of  the  neighborhood^ 
At  the  si^ht  of  our  strange  visages  the  little  one, 
after  staring  at  us  for  a  moment  or  two  with  its 
eyes  wildly  open,  proceeded  to  utter  the  most 
lamentable  outcries.  I  rocked  his  cradle  with  the 
most  paternal  solicitude,  but  could  not  succeed  in 
quieting  him.  On  the  contrary,  his  screams  became 
positively  heart-rending,  and  we  were  almost  ready 
to  smother  him  outright  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  his 
roaring.  At  this  summons  a  woman  entered  abrupt- 
ly into  the  house,  and  stared  at  us  with  an  expression 
of  alarm.  It  was  incumbent  on  us  to  explain  that 
we  were  no  pilferers,  and  this  was  no  easy  matter. 
The  young  mother  evidently  looked  on  us  \%iih 
suspicion.  She  was  not  altogether  a  mere  peasant, 
at  least  she  wore,  instead  of  the  little  straw  hat, 
trimnoed  with  black  velvet,  which  is  the  ordinary 
head-dress  of  the  countrywoman,  a  bonnet,  which 
in  the  Limousin  is  a  certain  indication  of  preten- 
sions to  the  rank  of  the  baurgeoise.  Her  robe, 
besides,  however  inelegant  it  might  be,  was  never- 
theless town-made. 

These  matters  I  noticed  at  a  glance,  whilst  one 
of  my  companions  gave  the  needful  explanations  as 
to  our  pacific  intentions.  Our  hostess  pretended  to 
be  satisfied.  She  removed  the  cradle,  threw  some 
•havings  into  the  fire  to  revive  it,  and  sat  herself 
down  with  a  cold,  constrained  manner,  in  which  I 
could  discover  at  once  considerable  embarrassment, 
accompanied  by  a  certain  air  of  dignity.  Never 
bad  I  seen  a  Limousin  peasant  take  a  seat  in  the 
presence  oi  genilamn,  and  I  speedily  made  another 
discovery  which  not  a  little  perplexed  me.  The 
fixe  at  it  revived  had  thrown  a  glow  apon  the 


hearthstone,  which  was  of  cast-iron,  and  presented 
a  large  armorial  scutcheon.  .  This  display  aston- 
ished me.  I  looked  round  again  at  the  smoke-dried 
kitchen  in  which  we  sat ;  it  was  a  miserable  plac»- 
The  ceiling  was  falling  piecemeal ;  in  the  pave, 
ment,  disiointed  and  worn,  were  three  or  four 
muddy  holes  but  rarely  cleared  out,  the  dampness 
of  which  was  kept  up  by  the  continual  dripping  of 
a  dozen  cream  cheeses,  suspended  in  a  long  basket 
of  osiers.  Two  beds,  a  large  table,  and  a  few 
dilapidated  chairs,  composed  the  furniture  of  the 
apartment,  which  was  pervaded  by  a  sour  and 
offensive  smell,  apparently  very  attractive  to  a  huge 
sow,  whose  grunting  snout  was  ever  and  anon 
thrust  into  the  entrance  of  the  doorway.  Whence, 
then,  this  curious  hearthstone  t  I  looked  more 
attentively  at  the  young  woman,  and  discovered  ia 
her  countenance  a  ceruin  air  of  distinction.  I  thea 
inquired  of  her  at  what  place  we  were.        ( 

^*  Monsieur  is  iesting  at  me,  doubtless,*'  she 
pretty  sharply  replied. 

I  assured  her  1  had  no  such  intention,  and  was 
really  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  village. 

**  it  is  not  a  village,  sir,''  she  resumed,  *'  it  is  a 
town.  You  are  at  the  Puy  d'Arnac,  in  the  Canton 
of  Beaulieu." 

A  native  of  Marseilles  would  hardly  have  named 
the  Canebiere  with  greater  satisfaction.  I  knew 
that  the  Puy  d'Arnac  gave  iu  name  to  a  celebrated 
growth  of  the  Correze,  and  I  thought  I  understood 
the  lofly  tone  of  the  reply.  All  on  a  sudden,  one 
of  my  companions,  whom  we  nicknamed  the 
**  Broxer,"  because  he  groped  into  all  sorts  of 
places,  and,  with  amusing  perseverance,  hunted 
out  objects  of  art  and  curiosity  even  in  hovels, 
touched  my  elbow,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  noticed 
the  picture  which  was  half-hidden  under  the  serge 
curtains  of  one  of  the  beds.  1  had  not  yet  observed 
it,  and  got  up  to  look  at  it.  It  was  the  portrait  of 
a  general  officer  of  the  time  of  Louis  AV.  The 
frame,  sculptured  and  gilt,  struck  me  still  more, 
being  really  beautiful.  **This  is  a  discovery 
indeed,"  said  my  friend  to  me,  while  I  inquired  of 
the  young  woman  where  such  a  portrait  could  have 
come  from. 

*'  Where  could  it  have  come  from,  monsieur  t" 
she  haughtily  replied ;  "  it  is  the  porUait  of  mj 
grandfather." 

**  Aha  !"  we  exclaimed,  all  four  of  us,  turning 
ourselves  round  with  surprise.  With  one  hand  our 
hostess  stirred  the  fire,  with  an  indifference  evi- 
dently affected,  while  with  the  other  she  rocked  the 
little  box  in  which  her  infant  was  asleep. 

**  Might  I  presume  to  inquire  the  name  of  mon- 
sieur your  grandfather?"  said  I,  drawing  near  to 
her. 

*'  He  was  the  Count  of  Anteroches,"  was  ber 
reply. 

**  What,  the  Count  of  Anteroches,  who  com- 
manded the  French  guards  at  the  baule  of  Fonie- 
noy?"» 

"You  have  heard  him  spoken  of,  then!"  re- 
sumed the  peasant  girl,  with  a  smile. 

My  friend  the  broker  stood  as  if  stupefied  before 
the  picture.  All  of  a  sudden  he  wheeled  round, 
and,  gravely  removing  his  cap,  repeated  with  a 
tlieatrical  air  the  celebrated  saying  of  M.  d'  Ante* 
roches — '*  Fire  first,  Mesnewn  ies  Anglais;  we  ais 
Frenchmen,  and  must  do  you  the  honors!" 

*  PoQtenoy,  we  tboald  here  observe,  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  ttattle  in  which  ihe  English  were  defeoted  lijr  the 
French,  and  it  is,  of  course,  a  subject  of  no  liille  glorifica- 
tion with  our  neighbors. 
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This  aneodote  is,  to  my  thinking,  the  meet 
oharmtnif  and  moet  thoroughly  stamped  with  the 
image  of  the  age  of  any  recorded  in  history.  With 
xegard  to  these  celebrated  sayings  uttered  m  battles, 
^1  must  indeed  confess  that  I  am  very  sceptical. 
Little  as  I  may  be  of  a  soldier,  I  have  a  notion  that 
it  is  not  in  an  engagement  as  at  the  Olympic  Circus, 
and  that  in  the  midst  of  fire,  smoke,  and  musketry, 
generals  must  have  other  work  on  their  hands  than 
to  utter  these  pretty  epigrams,  which  there  is 
moreover  no  shorthand  writer  at  hand  to  take 
down.  I  know  that  Cambronne  was  annoyed  when 
they  recalled  to  him  his  splendid  exclamation  at 
Waterloo,  **  La  garde  meurt  etne  se  rend  pas  !  " — 
(The  guard  dies,  and  does  not  surrender !) — **  an 
invention  the  more  clumsy,"  said  he,  **  that  I  am 
not  yet  dead,  and  that  I  really  did  surrender."  I 
liave  even  discovered  that  this  saying  was  invented 
by  a  member  of  the  Institute,  f(»r  the  greater  satis- 
faction of  the  readers  of  the  **  Yellow  Dwarf,"  in 
which  he  wrote,  in  1815,  together  with  Benjamio 
Constant  and  many  other  celebrated  malcontents.* 
The  speeches  of  Leonidas  find  me  equally  incredu- 
lous. But,  wheresoever  they  may  come  from,  I  de- 
light in  theise  anecdotes,  which  personify  an  entire 
epoch,  and  engrave  it  upon  the  memory  with  a  single 
•troke.  We  may  defy  the  historian  who  seeks  to 
eharacterize  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present,  to  find  two  epigrams 
more  striking  than  the  words  attributed  to  Ante- 
voohea  and  Cambronne — to  two  French  officers — 
one  commanding  the  French  guards,  the  other  the 
eld  guard ;  both  fighting  for  their  eountry,  at  an 
interval  of  seventy  years,  with  the  same  enemy, 
and  on  the  same  ground ;  for  it  is  a  singular 
obincidence  that  Fontenoy  and  Waterloo  are  but 
little  distant  from  each  other,  and  Heaven  aaw  fit 
to  ordain  that  the  game  of  success  and  reverse 
should  be  played  out  almost  upon  the  same  fields. 
**  Fire  first,  Messieurs  les  Anglais  /  "  Is  it  not  the 
type  of  that  easy  and  adon£le,  that  ironical  and 
MaU  nobility,  who  pushed  the  contempt  of  life  even 
to  insanity,  and  the  worship  of  courtesy  and  honor 
eten  to  the  sublime! — who  endowed  their  country 
with  such  a  renown  for  elegance,  high-breeding, 
and  gallantry,  that  all  its  demagogic  saturnalia 
never  have  efliioed  it,  and  never  will? — a  nobility 
reckless,  if  you  plea^,  but  assuredly  charming, 
and  perfectly  French  withal,  who  gayly  passed 
through  life  without  ever  doing  the  morrow  the 
honor  of  thinking  about  it,  and  who,  beholding  one 
day  the  earth  give  way  beneath  their  feet,  looked 
into  the  abyss  without  a  wink,  without  alarming 
themselves,  without  belying  themselves,  and  went 
ilown  alive  and  whole  into  the  gulf,  disdaining  all 
defence,  *'  without  fear,"  if  not  *♦  without  re- 
proach." 

Between  the  saying  of  Anteroches  and  that  of 
CSambronne  there  ia  a  great  oap ;  we  find  that  the 
revolution  has  passed  Sirough  it.  llie  gentleman, 
refined  even  to  exaggeration,  has  disappeared,  and 
we  have  instead  the  rude  Ungoage  of  aemoeracy — 
'*  La  garde  meurt  etnese  rend  ;m«"— this  is  hero- 
ism, no  doubt,  but  heroism  of  another  sort.  Never 
did  the  chauvinism  of  this  present  time  light  upon  a 
more  cornelian  device,  but  do  you  not  see  in  it  the 
theatrical  afllectation,  the  melo-dramatio  emphasis 
•f  another  race  t    That  he  had  no  fear  of  death,  no 

*  The  well-known  burst  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington  at 
Waterloo,  **  Up  goardt,  aod  at  them !"  has  been  declared, 
npoa  the  best  aathority,  namely,  his  own,  to  be  no  less 
apocryphal  than  those  above  menttoasd. 


idea  of  surrendering — ^this  is  what  the  gentlematt 
of  Fontenoy  had  no  mtention  of  declaring ;  it  ought 
to  have  been  well  known — his  followers  had 
already  given  proof  of  it  for  ages  past.  To  b« 
brave  alone  to  him  was  nothing — he  must  be  as 
elegant  in  battle  as  he  was  at  the  ball.  What 
signified  death  to  that  incomparable  race  who 
afler wards  composed  madrigala  in  prison,  and  as- 
cended the  scafi[bld  with  a  smile,  their  step  elastic, 
and  their  hand  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  a  cocked 
hat' under  their  arm,  and  a  rose-bud  between  their 
lipsl  This  epoch  was  personified  in  my  eyes  by 
the  handsome  and  gentle  countenance  of  the  Count 
of  Anteroches.  After  more  than  a  hundred  yearn 
I  had  discovered  by  chance,  myself,  an  obscure 
wayfarer,  in  an  unknown  and  miserable  cabin, 
where  his  granddaughter  was  living  in  the  midst 
of  her  poultry,  the  portrait  of  this  brilliant  officer, 
to  whose  name  will  ever  attach  an  elegant  and 
charming  renown  ;  for  if,  like  Cambronne,  Ante- 
roches did  not  really  otter  the  words  attributed  ttt 
him,  they  have  still  been  lent  to  him,  end,  if  thus 
lent,  assuredly  because  there  were  grounds  for  it. 

After  these  over-lengthy  reflections,  I  turned 
toward  the  peasant  woman,  who  now  inspired  mo 
with  profound  commiseration.  She  continued  to 
rock  to  and  fro  her  bandaged  infant,  who  was  ia 
very  right  and  deed  the  Count  of  Anteroches.  I 
inquired  what  was  the  occupation  of  her  husband. 

"He  is  dead,"  she  replied  ;  •* I  was  better  off 
during  his  lifetime.  He  was  a  gendarme^  monsieur." 

"A  gendarme!^*  I  repeated  with  surprise. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Madame  d' Anteroches,  whe 
understood  not  the  cause  of  my  astonishment,  **  he 
had  even  passed  as  a  brigadier  during  his  latter 
years ;  we  managed  oar  little  afl^rs  very  comfort- 
ably." 

He  was  a  brigadier  of  gendarmerie— content  to 
be  so— he  managed  his  little  aflbira  very  comforta^ 
bly — snd  his  grandfather,  as  I  find  it  in  the  **  Mili- 
tary Records  of  France,"  had  been  named  Marshal 
on  the  S5th  of  July,  1763 ;  at  the  same  time  as  tho 
Marquis  of  Boufflers  and  the  Duke  of  Mazarine ! 
Would  not  the  rabble  of  Paris  do  well  to  inquire  a 
little  before  exclaiming  so  loudly  against  the  privi- 
leges of  the  aristocracy  ?  Moreover,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  government  of  France  ahould  not  allow 
the  grandchildren  of  the  Count  of  Anteroches  to  bo 
sunk — as  they  are — ^into  deplorable  indigenoe. 
Apocryphal  or  otherwise,  the  epigram  of  Fonte- 
noy should  at  least  be  worth  subsistence  to  iJl  who 
bear  this  name.  'Many  enjoy  penaiona  and  are 
mainuined  by  France,  who  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  produce  a  similar  claim,  and  the  new 
republic  would  act  wisely  by  repairing,  when  occa- 
sion turns  up,  the  injustices  of  her  eldest  sister. 

But  it  waa  now  high  time  for  ua  to  leave.  It 
waa  evident  that  we  embarrassed  our  hoatess,  and 
since  we  had  diacovered  her  name  we  wore  no  lest 
embarrassed  ourselves.  I  could  not  get  over  her 
coarse  stufif  gown,  her  filthy  kitchen,  and  he? 
familiar  sow.  It  would  have  been  crael  to  ask  for 
her  hospitality,  and  how  eould  we  ofi^  to  pay  our 
score?  Besides,  we  knew  that  a  rich  proprietor 
of  onr  acquaintance  resided  not  far  from  Poy  d*Ar- 
nac ;  we,  therefore,  took  our  leave  of  the  high-born 
peasant  with  many  exeuaes  and  thanka.  At  tho 
moment  I  passed  the  threshold,  I  cast  a  parting 
glance  upon  the  portrait.  The  fire  lighted  it  op  at 
that  instaot  with  ao  aingalar  a  bhlliaaoy  that  it 
almost  appeared  animated.  It  seemed  as  if  tho 
countenance  of  M.  d*A  nteroohes  was  alive,  and  that 
the  haodaomo  oflker  koked  sadly  down  £ron  tho 
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height  of  his  gilded  ffame  apoo  the  utter  misery  of 
his  deeceodAnts.  *'  Oh !  decadeoce !  decadence  of 
France!"  I  exclaimed  to  myself,  and  rushed 
hravely  forth  with  my  companions  into  the  pelting 

From  the  UnH«d  Senrice  Magub«. 
BALL  practice; 
OR,   HINTS  FROM   A  GOOD  OHAPERONR. 

SoEiVE,  A  Dressing  Room, — Time,  JifidnighU 

Come,  come,  dear  Emmeline, 

Pat  on  your  crinoline, 
Xhink  of  the  beanx  that  will  be  at  the  Ball ! 

Your  faTorite  danoer. 

The  handsome  yonng  Lancer, 
Sir  Philip,  Lord  Hiury,  the  Marquis  and  alL 

A  Httle  bit  tighter, 

Your  waist  mxtst  be  slighter. 
Ton  '11  forget  the  discomfort  when  once  you  are  there; 

And  l^e  Marquis  has  said. 

You  're  so  £Eury-like  made. 
Ton  must  live  upon  moonbeams,  and  dance  upon  air. 

You  *re  pale,  too,  I  see. 

Which  ought  not  to  be ; 
A  toupfon  of  rouge  will  add  bloom  to  your  cheek : 

You  must  look  quite  as  bright. 

And  as  radiant  to-night 
As  if  you  had  not  been  out  six  tones  a  week. 

Now  your  brows  might  be  made 

Of  a  fS&r  better  shade. 
But  we  ought  to  be  carefUl  to-night  about  this, 

As  I  think  it  would  answer. 

Before  the  young  Lancer, 
To  giTe  your  Uir  forehead  a  motherly  kiss. 

I  've  one  thing  to  mention. 

To  which  pay  attention  : 
"When  supper 's  announced,  do  not  fly  to  a  seat. 

And  merely  take  ices, 

Or  sugar  devices — 
It  ruins  romance  when  you  see  a  girl  eat 

I  know  the  new  school 

Own  a  diffBrent  rule — 
They  drink  beer,  and  play  cricket,  can  skate,  swim, 
and  spar — 

They  can  shoot,  and  can  hunt. 

Drive  a  drag,  row  a  punt. 
Wear  their  hair  **  i  la  Victime,"  and  smoke  a  cigar ! 

But  though  this  may  be 

Very  charming  to  see. 
And  men  are  amuud  bv  such  whimsical  ways. 

As  your  dear  cousm  Fred 

Only  yesterdi^  said, 
« In  the  long  run  I 'm  not  quite  so  sure  that  it  pays.** 

Pull  crackers  in  plenty, 

I  don*t  care  if  twenty. 
But  gracefully  start  at  the  sound  that  th^  make. 

The  mottoes  read  slily. 

Then  turn  awav  shyly. 
And  do  not  forget,  dear,  to  let  your  hand  shake. 

With  a  marrying  man. 

You  should  blush  {H  you  can). 
And  (as  you  've  lon^  eyelashes)  look  on  the  ground. 

You  soon  will  discover 

That  with  a  shy  lover 
Such  good  opportunities  seldom  are  found. 

Avoid  detrimentals 

In  gay  regimentals, 
Bemember  the  pittance  a  subaltern 's  paid ; 

With  Scott  of  the  Rifles, 

Be  careful  in  trifles, 
lU-oatured  remarks  have  abeady  been  made. 


Of  **  Counts"  with  long  hair 

And  moustachios,  beware. 
And  of  *  *  Barons' '  with  names  that  sat  painful  to  say : 

Their  English  so  broken. 

And  so  softly  spoken. 
Is  often  assumed,  silly  girls  to  betray. 

If  dying  with  heat. 

You  must  never  retreat : 
A  passase  is  called,  love,  a  "  dangerous  place,'* 

And  to  sit  on  the  stairs, 

(Though  there  may  be  no  chairs) 
Don't  venture — unless  with  an  **  absolute  case." 

And  however  delightful, 

(The  world  is  so  spiteful !) 
I  really  must  warn  you  against  married  men ; 

For  Skfianc€*s  heart 

You  may  try  every  art. 
The  dowagers  scarcely  will  notice  you  then. 

But  never  dance  twice. 

Or  go  out  to  take  ice. 
Unless  you  feel  certain  that  something  is  meant. 

Or  in  flirting  and  fooling. 

While  resting  and  cooling. 
The  time  will  be  lost  that  might  better  be  spent 

When  another  *s  admired. 

As  I  've  often  desired. 
Be  sure  that  you  cordially  join  in  her  praise. 

And  don't  whisper  lunts 

That  she  limps,  or  she  squints. 
But  be  careful  your  manner  no  envy  betrays. 

As  'tis  lately  the  fashion. 

In  f^  quite  a  passion, 
To  ape  the  *'  Parisienne"  in  all  things,  you  know. 

Wear  French  gloves,  and  French  shoes, 

"  Poor  dear  England"  abuse. 
Lisp  a  little,  and  mind  you  say  Valse  and  Gal^, 

Like  that  little  coquette, 

Maria  Reynette, 
Whose  curls,  a  la  Thillon,  they  so  much  admire^ 

Who  dresses  and  dances. 

And  sings  French  romances. 
And  calls  herself  Marie,  though  christened  Maria, 

Although  you  've  no  ear, 

Bemember,  my  dear. 
To  say,  that  on  music  you  "  perfectly  dote," 

And  as  you  can't  sing, 

I  think  the  best  thing 
Is  to  seem  '*far  too  nervous  to  utter  a  note," 

Should  your  partner  be  sad, 

Don't  look  giddy  and  glad. 
But  with  feminine  gentleness  pi^  and  cheer ; 

While,  if  he  be  gay. 

Let  your  spirits  have  way. 
And  I,  with  a  smile,  will  to  check  you  draw  near. 

Mind,  I  '11  tell  him  't  is  strange, 

**  The  wonderfyil  change 
That  I  've  noticed  in  Emmeline's  manner  to-night 

You  do  so  amuse  her, 

I  beg  you  '11  excuse  her  ; 
Her  spirits,  dear  child !  run  away  with  her  quite !" 

Now  darling,  be  steady. 

And  when  f  am  ready, 
Ck>me  instantly  out  with  an  amiable  face. 

And  don't  look  enraged, 

Though  you  're  deeply  engaged. 
Or  show,  I  implore,  of  your  temper  a  trace. 

But  say,  **  Mama  *s  tired. 

And  though  I  desired. 
To  have  one  more  Valse  before  coming  away, 

I  hope  you  '11  excuse  me. 

She  would  not  refUse  me. 
But  ah !  not  for  workls  would  I  press  her  to  stay  !*• 
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Now  bat  one  thing  more, 

As  the  Brougham  'b  at  the  door. 
If  the  Marquis  escort  you  on  leaving  the  Ball, 

Tou  must  shiver  and  tremble, 

A  slight  cough  dissemble. 
Then  he  'U  think  it  his  duty  to-morrow  to  call  ! 

Some  work  I  have  bought. 

That  is  charmingly  wrought, 
Tis  a  copy  from  Landseer,  a  terrier  and  hound  ; 

As  the  dogs  are  complete. 

From  their  heads  to  their  feet. 
Let  the  Marquis  discover  you  working  the  ground, 

I  have  also  some  sketches, 

(I  think  they  are  Retsch*8,) 
Tour  copies  of  which  must,  by  chance,  meet  his  view. 

At  the  window  first  trace 

livery  figure  and  tkce, 
The  rest  of  the  work  any  infimt  nught  do. 

There  *s  a  man  no  one  knows. 

Whom  I  've  told  to  compose 
A  polka  of  martial  and  spirited  tone. 

With  some  slight  c/tt-arranging. 

Transposing,  and  changing. 
We  '11  make  It  pass  current,  I  think,  for  your  own. 

Then  we  '11  get  Mr.  Brandard 

To  paint  us  a  <*  Standard," 
An  crimson  and  gold,  for  a  title-page  grand. 

To  the  Marquis  inscribe  it. 

And  briefly  describe  it 
"  Expressly  composed  for  his  Regiment's  Band.'* 

Should  our  trick  come  to  light. 

Of  which  I  'm  in  fright. 
Still  a  ruse  I  have  ready,  to  answer  as  well ; 

•*  It  was  written,"  we  'U  say, 

*•  By  a  poor  proteg^. 
Bat  we  thought  that  if  published  as  yours,  it  would 
sell !  " 

Though  a  piercing  cold  night. 

Don't  cloak  up  like  a  fright. 
Tour  pretty  pink  **  visite"  is  all  you  need  wear ; 

Don't  put  on  a  hood. 

The  eflfect  is  so  good  ' 

Of  night  breezes  playing  in  long  flowing  hair. 

Dear  child,  your  ennui 

Is  quite  shocking  to  me, 
Be  a  little  more  lively,  you  seem  nearly  dead. 

Take  some  Eau  de  Cologne, 

And  don't  linger  alone, 
And  dance  quite  so  often  with  dear  cousin  Fred. 

Come,  your  gloves,  and  your  flowers. 

You  've  been  dressing  four  hours  ! 
Bat  you  're  looking  bewitching  I  really  mutt  own. 

All  I  'ye  said  bear  in  mind. 

And  through  life  you  will  find 
The  voloe  of  "  Hints  from  a  good  Chaperone." 


CorrespondeaM  of  the  Boftoa  Travellor. 

BIBD   MUSIC. 

Great  Barrington,  March  18,  1851. 
Messrs.  Editors. — A  curious  circumstance, 
•quite  aside  from  the  ordinary  dictates  of  instinct, 
occurred  in  the  case  of  a  young  bobolink,  in  the 
fiunily  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Turner,  of  Great  Barring- 
ton,  Massachusetts.  He  was  caged  at  first  apart 
from  a  pair  of  canaries,  which  were  in  another 
cage  in  tne  same  room.  The  bobolink  never  sung 
at  all  from  June  to  December,  until  he  was  per- 


mitted to  share  in  the  same  cage  the  eivilitiee  and 
sjnnpatbies  of  his  nei^^hbors,  the  canaries,  who  had 
been  so  long  entertaining  him  with  their  sweet  and 
unwearied  strains.  Wnen  admitted  to  the  same 
cage  with  them,  be  tried  most  assiduously  to  lesm 
their  song ;  at  first,  however,  for  a  Jong  time, 
with  miserable  success  enough.  He  would  stand 
and  watch  them  with  an  agony  of  attention,  and 
then  try  to  imitate  their  notes.  He  would  swell 
out  his  throat,  and  stretch  up  bis  neck  as  they  did, 
and  then  with  a  violent  effort  try  to  sound  one  note, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  his  zeal  and  labor,  proved  to 
be  a  mere  rough  scream.  At  this  humiliating 
failure  he  would  be  so  provoked  and  enraged  that 
he  would  fly  at  his  inoflfensive  and  well-meaning 
mates  and  teachers,  and  peck  them  most  unmerci- 
fully, and  drive  them  from  their  perch.  So  he  did 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  before  any  apparent 
progress  was  made  in  his  studies.  But  bis  per- 
severance was  equal  to  the  difliculties  he  had  to 
overcome.  At  length,  he  could  sound  one  note 
well,  and  one  only.  And  so  he  continued  for  some 
six  weeks  longer  ;  learning  one  note  at  a  time,  till 
he  had  finally  completed  the  whole  canary  song,  and 
could  sing  it  to  perfection,  'llien  he  would  sing 
with  them  in  perfect  harmony  and  perfect  time, 
always  closing  at  the  exact  note  with  them. 

It  IS  also  a  little  singular,  that,  although  through 
all  this  training  he  was  never  known  to  begin  to 
make  a  sound  till  the  canaries  had  first  struck  the 
key-note,  yet,  after  be  had  acquired  the  skill  to  sing 
their  song  A^  must  always  himself  now  five  the  sig- 
nal by  a  significant  dudi,  when,  instantly,  the  cao»- 
ries,  generously  forgetting  or  forgiving  his  former 
incivilities,  would  strike  in  with,  and  perform  the 
piece  with  the  greatest  perfection,  and  with  the 
highest  delight  to  themselves  and  the  listening 
family,  who  enjoyed  this  singular  concert  through 
the  early  part  of  every  day  for  the  whole  summer. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  this  successful 
essayist  in  foreign  music  was  never  known  to  utter 
a  note,  or  to  attempt  to  utter  a  note,  in  his  native 
tongue,  till  he  had  mastered  the  canary.  Then, 
after  a  few  weeks,  when  he  found  himself  some- 
thing of  an  independent  singer,  and  capable,  as  he 
thought,  of  leading  the  choir,  he  at  last  ventured 
to  go  without  the  chorus  and  attempt  his  own  native 
melody.  In  his  first  attempts  at  the  solo,  it  was 
most  diverting  to  hear  him  in  confused  notes — part 
in  his  native  bobolink,  and  part  in  canary,  till  at 
length  he  was  able  to  expel  all  foreign  element 
from  bis  style,  and  sing  only  the  pure  bobolink. 

Having  now  succeeded  in  this,  he  proposed  to 
the  canaries  to  try  the  chorus  again,  and  gave  the 
**  c/iidfc,"  when  the  canaries,  instant  to  Uie  aign, 
started  off* singing  their  own  native  song.  Bu(not 
so  the  bobolink ;  he  threw  himself  on  his  **  reserved 
rights"  and  sang  bobolink  ;  and  so  they  have  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time,  be  singing  bobolink,  and 
they  canary.  And  as  he  is  the  chorister,  they 
begin  when  he  does,  and  end  when  he  ends,  proi 
cisely  at  the  same  instant. 

When  this  bobolink  was  first  caught,  his  colors 
were  a  bright,  beautiful  black  and  white.  Afier 
moulting,  he,  for  some  reason  not  stated,  never 
resumed  his  original  spring  dress,  but  has  con- 
tinued the  plain  brown,  like  the  female,  now  for 
two  years ;  and  sings  in  the  winter  as  well  as  in 
the  summer,  especially  when  the  sun  shines 
brightly,  and  the  winds  whistle  in  the  trees  around 
the  dwelling;  and  now,  since  his  character  is 
matured,  he  is  a  sprightly,  happy,  gentlemanly  soct 
of  a  bird. 
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From  the  Wastmloiter  R«Tlew. 

EeiM  nach  Colchis  und  nach  den  Dtuischen 
Colonien  jenseits  des  Kaukasus.  (Journey  to 
Colcliia  and  the  German  Colonies  beyond  the 
Caucasus.)  By  Moritz  Waqner.  Leipsig, 
1650.    London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

The  plains  and  valleys  which  extend  along  the 
■oVithern  declivity  of  the  Caucasus  are  admitted  to 
be  among  the  finest  regions* of  the  earth.  Forests 
of  magnificent  timber,  whose  abounding  luxuriance 
and  variety  of  vegetation  can  only  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  primeval  forests  on  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Amazon  rivers,  stretch  along  the  sides  of  the 
mountains ;  the  pomegranate,  the  peach,  the  necta- 
rine grow  wild,  and  the  vine  flourishes  in  such 
gigantic  vigor  and  richness  of  growth,  that  even 
the  vines  of  Italy  seem  poor  and  puny  in  compari- 
son. It  winds  itself  like  a  huge  serpent  about  the 
largest  trees,  tosses  its  wreathed  branches  on  every 
tide,  twines  trunk  after  trunk  within  its  coils,  and 
hangs  its  garlands,  with  their  glowing  fruits,  even 
up  to  the  highest  branches,  where  the  birds  only 
<)an  feast  on  their  nectarean  juices ;  all  kinds  of 
corn,  as  well  as  hemp  and  flax,  when  cultivated, 
yield  abundant  harvests;  in  many  districts  rice, 
and  even  cotton,  can  be  grown  with  success — 
indeed,  the  latter  is  often  found  growing  wild ;  the 
horses,  and  other  cattle,  equal  the  finest  breeds  of 
Europe;  the  woods  abound  in  game,  in  almost 
countless  varieties ;  the  mineral  products,  (though 
as  yet  they  have  not  been  thoroughly  explored,) 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  plentiful ;  yet,  so 
little  have  all  these  giAs  of  nature  done  for  the 
country,  or,  rather,  to  such  an  extent  have  their 
benefits  been  neutralized  by  other  causes,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  scarcely  above 
the  reach  of  famine,  whenever  any  accident,  such 
18  that  of  a  visitation  of  locusts,  occurs  to  diminish 
tlieir  harvest.  The  peasantry  live  with  their  cattle 
in  boles  burrowed  in  the  ground,  with  a  hole  at 
the  tup  to  admit  light  and  aflford  egress  to  smoke ; 
they  are  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  simplest  arts 
of  life  ;  they  spoil  their  wine  by  their  method  of 
keeping  it  in  skins  smeared  with  ni^phtha;  they 
plough  their  deep  rich  soil  with  a  clumsy  machine 
made  of  wood  sheathed  with  iron  ;  they  know 
nothing  of  the  use  of  flax,  but  burn  their  fine  crops 
as  soon  as  they  have  gathered  the  seed,  for  which 
alone  they  value  it ;  and  so  miserably  degraded 
are  they,  by  ignorance  and  poverty  combined,  as  to 
regard  their  l^autiful  daughters  in  the  light  of  an 
article  of  export  to  the  Turkish  harems ;  yet,  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  these  regions  were 
the  seat  of  considerable  civilization.  While 
Western  Europe  was  as  yet  an  untrodden,  marshy 
wilderness,  the  haunt  of  bears  and  bisons,  the 
valley  of  the  river  Phasis  was  the  abode  of  a  people, 
rich,  powerful,  beautiful,  (as  they  still  are,)  and, 
for  the  time,  intellectually  cultivated.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Phasis,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the 
Rioni,  rose  a  city  of  the  same  name,  a  Greek  colony, 
in  which  trade  and  industry  flourished,  and  which 
kept  op  an  active  intercourse  with  the  interior,  and 
with  the  mother  country.  It  is  stated  by  Strabo 
that,  along  the  whole  course  of  this  river,  it  was 
crossed  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  bridges  ;  but  these 
things  have  all  vanished,  and  their  place  knows 
them  no  more.  The  whole  provinces  of  Greorgia, 
Imeretia,  and  Mingrelia,  do  not  now  contain,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  last  estimates,  much  more  than 
600,000  people  ;  for  the  Russian  force,  which  it 
is  considered  necessary  to  maintain  in  them,  provis- 


ions have  continually  to  be  sent  across  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  revenues  fall  so  (ar  short  of  the 
expenses  that  Russia  has  to  remit  to  them  annually 
no  less  a  sum  than  8,000,000  of  francs.  The  very 
gifts  of  nature,  the  genial  warmth  and  the  luxuriant 
vegetations,  have  been  turned,  by  neglect  and  want 
of  cleanliness,  into  curses  and  breeders  of  pestilence. 
It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  the 
history  of  civilization  in  such  a  country.  The 
causes  that  led  first  to  its  rapid  advance,  then  to  its 
becoming  stationary,  then,  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  moved  on,  to  its  slowly  retrograding  almost 
to  utter  barbarism. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  was  by  no  means 
to  compose  a  comprehensive  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  Trans-Caucasian  provinces,  though  the 
author  has  many  qualifications  for  the  task,  includ- 
ing that  of  a  long  residence  in  various  regions  of 
the  Caucasus,  with  which  his  former  publications 
have  contributed  to  make  us  acquainted ;  he  has 
proposed,  he  says,  only  to  fill  up  some  vacancies  in 
previous  accounts,  as  well  as  to  devote  his  attentioo 
specially  to  three  objects — the  popular  life  of  Tiflit, 
the  state  of  the  German  colonies  in  these  distriotSi 
and  the  nature  and  character  of  the  primeval  forests 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Caucasus.  On  the  first 
of  these  subjects  he  has  given,  perhaps,  less  new 
information  than  might  have  been  expected — 
certainly  less  than  was  desirable ;  on  the  two  latter, 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  more  than 
touched  upon  anywhere  else,  we  have  some  in- 
teresting intelligence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  German  settlements  in 
Georgia  were,  it  appears,  established  about  the 
year  1818-19.  The  majority  of  the  emigrants  were 
religious  enthusiasts  from  Wurtemberg,  who,  about 
three  years  before,  had  led  their  homes  under  the 
conduct  of  Russian  agents,  urged  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  desire  to  reach  Jerusalem  before  the  day  of 
judgment,  the  speedy  arrival  of  which  they  confi- 
dently anticipated.  At  their  first  station,  Ismail, 
they  were  subjected  to  an  unusually  severe  quaran- 
tine, and  many  died  from  the  oonseouenoes  of  the 
bad  climate,  and  the  unusual  kind  of  food.  From 
Ismail  they  went  on  to  Odessa,  where  the  Russian 
government  gave  them  the  choice  of  remaining,-  or 
of  going  on  to  Greorgia.  The  greater  number 
passed  on,  and  of  those  whom  weariness  of  their 
journey  had  at  first  induced  to  attempt  a  settlement 
in  the  Steppes,  many  afterwards  repented  of  their 
resolution,  and  continued  their  pilgrimage  across 
the  Caucasus.  They  first  established  several 
villages  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tiflis,  and  afler- 
wards,  twelve  miles  further  south,  the  colony  of 
Elizabethsthal. 

The  German  oolonj  of  Elizabethsthal  lies  abont 
twenty-five  wersts  east  of  Tiflis,  and  announces  its 
presence,  as  yon  approach  it,  by  a  lovelier  landscape 
and  a  richer  vegetation.  LofW  shrubs  of  the  Corne- 
lius cherry,  with  aspens  and  willows,  precede  the 
beautiful  woods  which  immediately  encircle  the  vil- 
lage, and  extend  far  into  the  provmce  of  Somkeetia  ; 
and,  as  if  by  the  spell  of  some  German  Titania,  the  East, 
with  its  fiwtastic  pictures  and  its  flittering  poverty, 
suddenly  vanishes  ;  and  there  arises  in  its  place  a 
piece  of  Germany,  homely  enough,  but  with  the 
friendly  aspect,  and  the  manifold  blessings  that  flow 
from  industry,  domestic  affections,  and  attention  to 
the  duties  of  relizion.  No  proud  mosque  with  the 
miserable  hut  besme  it ;  no  dazzling  ornaments  of 
turbans  and  kalpoks,  and  gold^mbroidra^  robes, 
swarming  beneath  with  vermin ;  no  flaunting  divans 
and  carpets,  which  make  poor  amends  for  cold  and 
the  bites  of  insects;  but  solid  and  oomfortable,  thongh 
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•mall  hoQfles,  well  defended  from  the  weather,  and 
snugly  furnished,  each  with  its  earthen  stOTe,  ite 
clock,  and  its  high-backed  yelyet  arm-chair :  and 
throughout  clean  and  convenient  as  any  that  could  be 
ibund  at  home  on  the  Neckar  and  in  the  Black  Forest 
Close  to  the  house  a  neat  kitchen  garden,  fuU  of  beans 
und  salad,  and  all  sorts  of  herbs ;  and  beyond  the 
garden  a  vineyard,  or  a  beautiful  meadow,  or  a  corn- 
field ;  not  a  half  wilderness,  such  as  surrounds  the 
Tatar  and  Georgian  villages.  A  man  is  at  work  in 
the  fields;  he  wears  no  silk  or  costly  embroidery.  He 
looks,  it  must  be  owned,  ugly  enough  in  his  coarse 
«doth  coat,  with  its  great  buttons,  and- his  fustian  or 
leather  trousers.  His  figure  is  not  fine  or  his  motions 
light  and  graceful,  like  those  of  an  Oriental,  but 
awkward  and  dumsy,  much  like  those  of  the  buffido. 
He  hates  the  dreamy  do-nothingness  of  his  Eastern 
neighbors;  he  labors  stoutly  the  whole  day;  wields 
his  scythe  and  his  flail  with  unwearied  industry;  has 
his  bams  and  his  stall  always  full,  and  is  never 
without  a  fiimous  appetite  for  his  dinner.  Within  his 
house  is  seen  no  Georgian  beauty,  with  her  slender 
-fbrm  veiled  by  the  Uhadra — dark  swimming  eyes, 
and  elegant  tresses,  stretched  on  the  divan,  or  re- 
clined in  a  picturesque  attitude  on  the  terrace  ;  but 
there  rules  and  reigns  a  robust  Swabian  housewife,  in 
her  cotton  or  woollen  gown,  who  cares  nothing  fbr 
foft  cushions,  but  holds  despotic  sway  over  her  garden 
and  her  kitchen,  spins  ana  knits,  sews  and  patches, 
by  way  of  reoreation,  after  severer  toil,  and  «8  our 
German  poet  sings — 

Reget  oho  'Ende, 
Die  fleissige  Hinde. 

Which,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the  two  national  diar- 
acters,  so  widely  diffisring,  which  fiite  has  flung  to- 
gether in  so  strange  a  manner  here,  by  the  Caucasus, 
promises  most  felicity  ? — ^The  village  of  EUzabethsthal 
forms  a  single  broad  street,  in  Sie  midst  of  which 
stands  the  little  yellow  church  with  its  columns,  bar- 
Ting  the  further  prospect  The  white  houses,  with 
their  thatched  rooft,  and  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  look 
Tnry  neat,  though  not  altogether  so  pretty  as  those  in 
•the  Crimea.  The  colony  counts  seventy-two  house- 
belda  and  ninety  families ;  there  is  abundance  of 
vood  and  water,  but  the  ground  is  only  productive 
ibr  com  where  it  can  be  artificially  irrigated.  On 
the  deolivitiee  of  the  hills  which  are  not  intersected 
)>y.  canals,  the  liarvest  is  rather  meagre.  The  oda-  j 
nists  cultivate  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  and 
possess  also  fine  vineyards. 

The  finest  of  the  German  settlements  beyond  the 
Caucasus  is  one  lying  about  twenty  worsts  from 
this,  called  Katherinenfeld.  It  is  situated  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  surrounded  by  high  wood-crowned 
hills,  watered  by  pretty  marmuriog  rivulets.  It 
is  less  regularly  built  than  EUzabethsthal :  instead 
of  a  church  with  pillars,  it  has  only  a  straw- 
covered  meetiog-house ;  but  the  white  houses  with 
green  window  shutters  look  equally  pleasant,  and 
nature  has  done  more  for  its  adornment. 

It  is  indeed  the  hand  of  man,  of  the  German  settler, 
that  has  formed  these  gardens  and  vineyards,  but 
there  was  needed  the  exuberant  fertility  of  a  soil  over 
which  the  Georgian  Osiris  has  poured  out  its  won- 
drous power,  to  produce  such  abounding  harvests 
<within  so  narrow  a  space.  The  rich  mould,  the  glow- 
ing sun,  the  Aresh  springs  of  water,  which  art  has 
oonducted  into  the  gardens  and  vineyards  of  the 
Zionists — all  these  must  have  cooperated  to  bring 
ihe  vine  to  such  a  size,  the  ftruit  to  such  fulness  and 
sweetness,  the  vegetables  to  such  perfbction. 

The  most  profitable  culture  is  that  of  the  vine ; 
vnd  the  wine  grown  in  Katherinenfeld,  besides 
other  admirable  qualities,  is  said  to  have  the  sur- 
"ptisiog  one  of  ouring  the  gout.    In  18S6,  the 


colony  sufiered  a  severe  oalamity  in  the  attack  of 
some  robber  bands  of  Kurds  and  Tatars,  undsv 
Persian,  leaders.  The  remembrance  of  that  day 
of  terror  is  still  vivid  in  the  minds  of  the  culonists, 
and  mothers  and  grandmothers  still  tell  the  tale  to 
the  younger  generation  that  did  not  witness  it. 

On  a  sultry  August  evening,  the  peasants  had 
returned  as  usual  weary  flrom  their  daily  labor,  and 
had  gone  to  rest  in  unsuspecting  peace.  No  warning 
sign  told  of  the  impending  catastrophe.  It  was 
known,  indeed,  that  the  more  distant  colonies  c^ 
Helenendorf  axid  Annenfeld  had  been  attacked  two 
months  before  by  some  wandering  bands  ;  but  these 
villages  lay  near  the  enemy's  frontier,  and  the  mi^io^ 
ity  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  able,  by  a  hasty  flight, 
to  escape  the  murderous  weapons  of  the  Tatars.  In 
Eathermenfeld  people  were  less  afraid,  because  they 
trusted  to  be  able  to  obtain  speedy  help  from  Tifiia. 
Yermolow  had  collected  a  considerable  force  there, 
and  in  case  of  daneer  the  light  cavalry  regiments 
from  the  Don  could  have  come  to  their  assistance. 
The  Russians  appeared  to  know  little  of  the  mova- 
ments  of  an  enemy  in^Brior  to  them  in  everything  but 
rapidity  of  movement  Suddenly,  however,  this 
enemy  crossed  the  Pambak  mountains — night  and  the 
darkness  of  the  woods  concealed  his  approach.  Ba- 
fore  sunrise  these  mounted  bands  had  reached  ths 
village,  and  with  a  terrific  yell  they  burst  into  ths 
streets,  and  roused  the  sleepers  from  their  beda 
Martial  heroism  is  not  exactly  the  strongest  point  of 
our  countrymen  in  Trans-Caucasia;  but  had  the  heart 
of  a  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  throbbed  beneath  eveiy 
smock  fh>ck,  they  could  have  done  little  in  such  a 
surprise  against  tenfold  odds. 

The  poor  SwaUans,  with  the  Tatar  scimitars  flash- 
ing over  their  heads,  and  the  lances  of  the  Kurds 
thrust  in  their  fkcee,  betook  themselves  to  supplica- 
Uon  and  weeping,  which  with  barbarians  like  these  k 
of  little  use  indeed.  The  wild  troop  raged  like  a  hurri- 
cane throu^  the  village,  striking  at  and  cutting  dowB 
tXi.  within  thdr  reach  who  made  any  attempt  to  escape 
or  to  conceal  their  property.  But  for  the  Separatist, 
their  trust  in  God  was  a  shield.  Instead  of  crying 
and  lamenting,  they  awaited  their  fkte  in  stoical  traiw 
quillily,  and  this  very  composure  procured  for  them 
more  forbearance  than  for  the  timid.  "  We  thought 
it  was  the  last  day,"  said  one  of  these  men  to  me. 
'*  There  was  a  roar  like  that  of  a  storm  dirough  the 
village;  my  children  awoke  first,  just  as  a  horseman 
fired  tlurough  the  shutter  and  the  window,  so  that  the 
glass  fbll  into  the  room.  Their  mother  rushed  to  the 
window,  but  started  back  in  terror,  saying  that  the 
devil  was  looking  in.  The  devil ! — they  were  a  thou- 
sand devils  who  now  surrounded  the  house,  bellowing 
and  raging,  Uieir  wild  horses  snorting  and  foaming. 
Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  hellish  sounds  of  mur- 
der, and  screaming,  weepinff,  and  mourning  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  uproar  tne  bell  of  our  meeting-houas 
began  to  sound,  as  if  of  itself,  which  made  us  think 
all  the  more  that  it  was  the  last  judgment !  I  said  to 
n^  wife,  *  Let  us  pray,  for  it  is  all  over  with  the  sin- 
ful world  !* — so  we  ML  on  our  knees,  and  the  chil- 
dren prayed  with  us.  In  the  mean  time  the  house 
door  was  dashed  in,  and  the  room  was  filled  with 
these  terrible  men.  We,  however,  prayed  aloud,  and 
did  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  disturbed  by  the  sabres 
and  daggers  that  were  gleaming  about  us.  I  mys^ 
was  pr^Mired  to  die  ;  and  said,  *  The  will  of  God  fas 
done  !*  But  when  I  heard  the  strange  beings  speak 
Tatar,  I  knew  that  th<^  were  no  spirits,  but  robbsoi 
and  murderers,  who  sought  our  propeorty  and  our 
lives.  We  should  certain! v  have  all  been  killed,  had 
it  not  been  for  an  old  priest,  who  kept  off  the  rest, 
saying, '  They  are  talking  with  their  Cfod — let  no  one 
touch  a  hair  of  their  heads.'  Then  they  opened  our 
drawers  and  presses,  and  took  what  they  fbund  in 
them.  One  of  the  robbers  wanted  to  take  away  my 
Babi  \  but  she  threw  herself  intoji^r  mothecf s  arms. 
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«Bd  tlMjjr  arald  anfy  Iw^e  taken  Her  with  her  motker's 
life.  While  tbey  were  threatening  her,  the  old  priest 
again  interfered,  and  when  they  had  completely  plun- 
dered the  bouse,  they  left  it.  We  thanked  God  that 
we  were  left  alive  and  safe.'  '* 

All  the  colonists,  however,  did  not  escape  even 
on  these  terms.  The  bell  of  the  meeting-house  had 
been  rung  by  a  boy,  the  son  of  the  school-master, 
for  a  signal  of  distress,  and  he  was  pinned  to  the 
wall  by  the  lance  of  a  Kurd.  Thirty  of  the  people 
were  killed,  and  sixty-five  dragged  into  captivity, 
and  probably  more  mischief  would  have  been  done 
had  not  the  horde  feared  the  arrival  of  the  Cossacks ; 
but  even  in  the  time  they  remained  they  reduced 
the  comfortable  and  peaceable  population  to  misery 
and  destitution,  and  the  pretty  and  blooming  village 
to  a  ruin ;  fur  conflagration  had  completed  the  work 
of  murder,  and  the  flames  from  the  thatched  roofs 
•Don  eonsumed  what  the  robbers  had  lef^. 

With  yeUs  of  triumph  and  gratified  revenge,  the 
barbarians  rushed  away  agun  through  smoke  and 
ruins,  dragging  with  them  women  and  children  and 
all  the  booty  they  could  carry  away,  whilst  the  Rus- 
sian Ibroes  in  the  neighborhood  moved  neither  hand 
nor  foot  to  prevent  them  ;  which  it  would  have  been 
by  no  means  difficult  for  them  to  do,  as  the  Kurds 
retired  slowly  in  the  direotion  of  the  Gottschai  Lake. 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  greater  part  of  the 
prisoners  were  released  by  eontributions  of  money 
raised  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Basle  missionaries,  more  than  by  any  results  of 
Eussian  diplomacy,  which  showed  itself  exceedingly 
lukewarm  in  the  matter.  About  thurty  of  the  captives 
never  returned,  but  from  one  of  these,  a  young  wife, 
whom  her  husband  had  mourned  for  as  dead,  a  letter 
was  one  day  received,  dated  Teheran,  in  wlueh  she 
■informed  him  that  she  was  married  to  a  Persian  priest, 
and  recommended  him  to  console  himsdf  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Although  the  climate  and  soil  would,  as  we  have 
said,  be  favorable  to  many  more  valuable  kinds  of 
cultivation,  the  Germans  seem  mostly  to  have  con- 
fined their  efforts  to  the  growth  of  such  articles  as 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  at  home — corn, 
potatoes,  and  wine,  which  are  consumed  in  the 
country  in  vast  quantities.  They  object  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  silk,  because  the  worms  require  attention 
at  the  very  time  when  all  hands  are  needed  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  vineyards.  The  badness  of  the 
loads,  however,  and  the  want  of  sea-ports  and  nav- 
igable rivers,  would  be,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  pre- 
sent any  high  degree  of  prosperity ;  but  all  other 
difficulties  tnjfether  do  not  equal  that  of  the  perni- 
cious and  withering  influence  of  the  despotism  and 
igrnorance  of  the  Russian  government.  Of  the 
eflects  of  the  **  fantastic  tricks"  of  arbitrary  au- 
thority on  the  welfare  of  nations  subjected  to  its 
rule,  these  provinces  have  aflbrded,  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  a  striking  example.  By  a  ukase  of 
October,  1891,  the  Trans-Caucasian  country  was 
endowed  with  the  privilege  of  free  trade  for  the 
space  of  ten  ^ears.  During  this  time  the  Armenian 
merchants  visited  the  fair  of  Leipsig  and  Frank- 
iurt,  and  purchased  large  quantities  of  goods  suited 
.10  the  Oriental  taste.  -These  were  forwarded  by 
Odessa  to  RedoutrKaleh. 

Bedout-Kal^,  hitherto  a  mere  little  nest  of  a  fow 
dosen  miserable  wooden  huts,  beoame  all  of  a  sudden 
the  greatest  emporium  on  the  east  eoast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  as  Phasis  and  Diosoarias  woe  in  old  times. 
Jlerohants,  arohiteots,  caravan-leaders,  inn-keepera, 
and  speculators  of  aU  kinds  settled  down  upon  it  en 


motM,  aod  mm  shops  aad  waveheuses  sprang  up  like 
mushrooms.  The  inexhaustible  riches  of  the  nei|^bo»- 
ing  woods  in  timber  of  all  kinds,  afibrded  extraoi^ 
dinary  &eilities  to  the  new  settlement.  The  light 
craft  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  defying  the  dangars  of 
the  stormy  Pontus,  came  crowding  in  fh)m  all  the 
ports  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  even  in  the  roughest 
weather,  managed  to  run  into  the  river.  The  mer- 
chants of  Odessa  fVeighted  these  little  vessels  more  will- 
ingly than  their  brigs  and  ships,  of  which,  almost 
every  year,  a  great  number  are  lost,  with  their  ear- 
l^oes,  on  the  Cotohian  coast  The  value  of  the  goods 
imported  amounted  to  nearly  two  millions  of  silver 
rubles.  The  exports  also  of  the  Colohian  provinees, 
until  now  so  insignifioant,  had  their  share  in  the  risinc 
prosperity  of  tnide.  A  beginning  was  made  with 
some  of  the  productions  of  the  country  by  way  of  back 
freight — maize,  dried  fruit,  tobacco,  skins,  wax,  wine, 
and,  above  all,  the  excellent  Mingrelian  timber,  found 
its  wav  to  Odessa,  and  were  there  sold  to  advantage  ; 
and  the  Ck)lchian  coast,  till  now  3o  poor,  whose  only 
article  of  export  had  consisted  of  beautiful  women  for 
the  Turkish  harems,  enjoyed  during  its  ten  years  of 
free  trade  a  rapidly  increasuig  degree  of  prosperity. 
Tiflis  also,  and  Erivan,  and  all  parts  of  the  interior 
of  Trans-Cauoasia,  at  which  caravans  touched  on  thdr 
way  to  Persia,  divided  with  the  sea-ports  of  Odessa 
and  Bedout-Kaleh,  the  advantage  of  the  transit 
trade. 

But,  alas !  all  this  prosperity  was  established  on 
a  qnicksand^--the  caprice  of  despotic  power.  In 
the  year  1831,  the  Russian  government  sent  some 
of  its  officers  to  Tiflis  to  report  on  the  state  of  the 
trade;  and  the  minister  of  finance,  who,  it  is  said, 
had  always  looked  askance  at  this  delightful  privi- 
lege of  free  trade,  declared  that  the  time  was  now 
come  for  the  introduction  of  the  Russian  tariflf  to 
these  provinces.  It  was  determined  now  to  put  an 
end  to  the  freedom,  to  advance  the  Russian  customs' 
line  as  far  as  the  Adschar  chain  and  the  Araxea, 
and  to  compel  Persia  to  get  its  wants  supplied  from 
the  interior  of  Russia.  Among  the  persons  who 
were  permitted  to  give  their  opinions  on  this  mea»» 
ure,  it  was  perfecUy  obvious  that  the  votes  were 
given  aeoording  to  personal  interest,  and  tbey  were 
not  only  the  rich  manufacturers  of  Moscow  who 
urged  the  fatal  introduction  of  the  Russian  prohibi- 
tive system — even  in  Tiflis  there  were  found  rich 
Armenran  speculators  who  joined  in  the  cry,  for 
the  sake  of  the  large  stocks  of  Russian  manufao- 
tured  goods  which  they  had  lying  in  their  ware- 
houses. Few  appear  to  have  foreseen  the  whole 
consequences  of  this  step,  which  were  nothiog  leas 
than  the  ruin  of  the  entire  population. 

The  Russian  civil  governor,  it  appears,  wae 
himself  largely  interested  in  a  trading  company  that 
had  recently  been  established  for  the  export  of 
Russian  manuilBMStures  to  Persia ;  and  he,  as  well 
as  the  capitalists  of  Tiflis  with  whom  he  was  eoii*> 
nected,  shared  with  the  government  at  Petersburg 
the  persuasion  that  they  would  compel  trade  to  take 
what  direction  they  pleased,  and  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  shut  out  En^^Hsh,  French,  and 
German  manufactures  from  Trans-Caucasia,  to 
compel  the  introduction  of  those  of  Russia.  The 
result  was,  however,  that  the  Persian  caravan  trade 
resumed  its  old  route  of  Trabezunt  and  Erzerou^ 
and  fell  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  three  great 
Greek  houses  in  Constantinople.  The  unfortunate 
Trans-Caucasians,  besides  the  profiuUe  tranak 
trade,  lost,  also,  neatly  the  whole  ezporta,  siaee 
these  did  not  aflR>id  sufficient  profit  for  whole 
freights.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Wagner's  ariirel, 
Re^t-Kakh  lay  again  totally  desolate. 
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The  olirnate  of  this  line  of  coast  from  the  month 
of  the  Phasis,  is  said  to  be  extremely  fatal  to 
northerns.  The  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember generally  carry  off  one  fourth  of  the  Russian 
garrison  ;  and  those  who  survive  are  oAen  reduced 
to  snch  a  state  of  debility,  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
drag  their  muskets  along  the  shore,  which  they 
have  to.  guard  against  smugglers  and  slave- 
dealers. 

Before  leavin^r  the  subject  of  the  German  colo- 
nies, we  give  Dr.  Wagner's  summing-up  of  the 
result  of  his  observations  on  their  condition : — 

By  fray  of  concluding  my  description  of  the  colonies 
beyond  the  Caucasus,  I  can  with  truth  declare  that 
the  material  position  of  the  settlers  is  improved  from 
"what  it  was  before  their  emigration ;  in  their  over- 
peopled native  country  they  would  never  have  attained 
to  the  same  degree  of  prosperity.  They  did  not,  in- 
deed, find  the  paradise  they  dreamed  of :  here,  as  else- 
where, they  have  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows  ;  but  where  circumstances  have  been 
peculiarly  favorable,  the  colonists  have  sometimes 
attained  to  competence,  and  even  to  wealth.  The 
majority  are  moderately  well  off,  but  some  are  but 
scantily  provided,  and  some  are  even  struggling  with 
severe  poverty.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  colonists 
of  the  Crimea,  of  New  Russia,  of  B^sarabia,  and  on 
the  Wolga,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Trans-Caucasian 
provinces.  In  general,  the  people  do  not  seem  very 
contented  with  their  position  ;  and  this  is,  perhaps, 
in  part  the  reason  why  they  sigh  so  much  after  a 
promised  land,  which  is  neither  their  old  nor  their 
new  home.  Had  these  wanderers,  who  were  all 
strongly  possessed  with  religious  enthusiasm,  fbund 
in  these  valleys  the  Eldorado  they  looked  for,  and  an 
atmosphere  of  spiritual  freedom,  these  strange  long- 
ings after  a  New  Jerusalem' would  not  have  awakened 
again  and  again  in  such  force.  The  Colchian  coast — 
the  valley  of  the  Phasis — ^is,  indeed,  with  respect  to 
fertility,  another  Garden  of  Eden.  In  my  ten  years' 
wanderings  over  three  parts  of  the  world,  I  have  never 
seen  its  equal ;  but  the  climate  of  this  luxuriant  spot 
is  destructive  even  to  the  natives.  Amongst  these 
evergreen  laurels,  beneath  the  rich  draperies  of  these 
wild  vines,  loaded  with  sweet  fruit,  lurk  fisver  and 
death.  The  lord  of  this  Colchian  Eden,  too,  is  the 
Russian  bird  of  prey — worse  than  the  serpent  of  the 
original  Mosaic  garden,  for  he  reigns  with  unlimited 
authority,  and  sends  as  his  representatives  vampires 
who  suck  the  life-blood  of  the  people.  We  will,  indeed, 
acknowledge,  that  among  all  the  nations  which  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  subjected  to  the  sway  of  the  Rus- 
tian  sceptre,  the  German  is,  by  far,  the  best  treated. 
But  this  superior  position  is  an  imperial  favor  that 
may  be  withdrawn  at  any  moment,  and  turned  to  the 
reverse  ;  and  even  the  imperial  favor  cannot  always 
protect  them  against  the  ill-will  of  official  personages, 
nearer  to  them  than  the  throne. 

The  German  colonists  at  present  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  exemption  firom  furnishing  recruits  to  the  Russian 
army  ;  but  how  long  this  privilege  may  last  is  known 
only  to  God  and  the  emperor.  A  ukase  may  to-mor- 
row tear  these  youths  from  the  arms  of  their  families, 
and  condemn  them  to  the  horrible  slavery  of  the  uni- 
Ibrm — elsewhere  a  mark  of  honor,  but  in  Russia, 
clothing,  in  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  army,  worth- 
less vagabonds  and  criminals.  The  lot  of  the  Russian 
soldier  appears  to  the  natives  of  these  Caucasian  prov- 
inces as  so  horrible,  that  even  a  mother  would  often 
rather  see  her  son  dead  than  subjected  to  it.  In  this 
gray  livery  may  one  day  the  sons  of  the  German 
•ettlers  meet,  in  the  thundering  battle-field,  their 
brothers  firom  Germany  ;  and  if  the  bloody  din  of  war 
■hoald  have  to  decide  the  fate  of  eastern  Europe,  and 
Its  hosts  be  called  to  the  plains  of  the  Danube,  to  con- 
tend against  the  world-dominion  of  the  czar,  sooner  or 
later  such  a  collision  is  inevitable.  The  Russians  will 


advanoe  upon  Byiantinm  ;  and  nether  deeaying  Tur- 
key, nor  the  feeble  nations  of  the  Danube,  if  the/, 
should  unite  in  one  league  against  Russia,  could,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  German  armies,  withstand  the 
assault  of  the  northern  giant  The  800,000  Qermaa 
settlers  who  are  scattered  about  the  south  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  would,  in  such  a  case,  have  to  play  again 
the  mournful  part  that  has  fkllen  to  them  at  other 
times — that  of  serving  as  the  soil  fbr  the  dominion  of 
foreign  nationalities. 

To  the  general  reader,  the  pleasantest  part  of  Dr. 
Wa(rner*s  narrative  will  be  the  account  of  his  ex- 
cursions in  the  almost  untrodden  forests  of  Min- 
grelia  and  Imeretia,  in  pursuit  of  varioas  objects  of 
natural  history. 

No  pleasanter  recollection  has  remained  to  me  firom 
my  ten  years  of  travel  than  that  of  the  wandering  lifii, 
like  that  of  a  trapper  in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  which  I 
led  for  three  successive  summers  in  the  primeval  for- 
ests of  Georgia  and  Colchis,  through  the  green  groves 
of  the  Bythinian  Olympus,  in  the  Taurian  Steppes  and 
the  Alpine  regions  of  the  Caucasus.  Nowhere  could 
this  nomadic  existence  be  more  beautiAil  and  Aill  of 
enjoyment  than  in  Trans-Caucasia.  The  crane  does 
not  sail  more  rejoicingly  through  the  fields  of  air,  the 
dolphin  does  not  gambol  more  unrestrained  and  firee 
wi^in  his  watery  domain,  than  we  did  on  the  verdant 
declivities  of  the  Pambak  mountains,  in  the  solitude 
of  the  immeasurable  woods  of  Gambor,  on  the  sunny 
pastures  of  Ossetia,  where,  wandering  and  bivouacking 
for  days  and  weeks  together,  we  scarcely  saw  a  human 
face.  At  no  time  of  my  lifb  did  I  possess  f^er  con- 
veniences ;  at  no  time  had  so  little  intercourse  with 
cultivated  society  ;  yet,  never  did  I  fbel  myself  ftwr, 
happier,  more  light-hearted,  than  during  those  strolU 
hig  gypsy  days,  in  which,  as  hunters,  geologists, 
botanists,  entomologists,  we  made  our  pilgrimage 
through  these  unknown  regions,  stopping  wherever 
the  b^uty  of  the  country,  or  tlie  rich  oooty  it  prom- 
ised, tempted  us  to  lin^. 

The  fiiithful  Hungarum  Istwan,  and  the  grumbling 
old  Cossack  Wassily,  were  my  companions  in  these 
excursions ;  and  subsequently  I  took  a  Pole  named 
John  Saremba,  and  occasionally  natives,  into  my 
service.  The  Cossack  led  the  horse  that  I  employed 
in  canying  my  burka,  the  blankets,  the  Rooking 
utensils,  and  the  necessary  scientific  apparatus.  The 
young  Magyar,  who  was  an  active  mountaineer  and  a 
zealous  collector,  as  well  as  a  most  thoroughly  honest 
fellow,  marched  with  me  in  firont  We  carried  guns 
and  pistols;  but  often,  when  no  near  danger  was  to  be 
feared,  we  deposited  these  on  the  pack-horse,  and  ooor 
tented  ourselves  with  the  two-edged  kinshal  of  excel- 
lent Lesbian  steel,  which,  besides  being  an  effective 
weapon  against  bears  or  robbers,  was  very  useful  in 
cuttmg  our  way  through  the  net-like  entanglements 
of  the  creeping  plants,  and  in  splitting  wood  for  our 
fire. 

As  soon  as  we  had  reached  an  open  spot  in  the 
forest,  covered  with  grass,  and  surrounded  by  such  a 
wall  of  trees  and  bushes,  that  even  the  flame  of  our 
watch-fire  could  be  scarcely  perceived  by  a  wandering 
Tatars— where  there  was  good  water  to  drink,  and  the 
physiognomy  of  the  woo(u  was  of  the  kind  to  promise 
good  sport,  as  well  as  a  rich  zoological  and  botanical 
booty,  we  made  a  halt  The  burka,  the  blankets,  tha 
cooking  utensils,  and  the  instruments  were  Uud  upon 
the  grass,  along  with  our  little  store  of  rice,  biscuit, 
tea,  sumir,  and  rum. 

The  Cocsack  looked  after  the  horse  ;  the  Hungarian 
split  wood  or  plucked  birds  ;  I  arranged  my  ooneo-> 
tions,  and  prepared  plants  and  insects.  Soon  a 
bright  flame  rose  merrily  up,  and  a  oup  of  tea  with 
mm  operated  as  powerAilly  as  the  magio  drink  pre* 
pared  by  the  ancient  sorceress,  the  friend  of  Meimift- 
tophUes.  An  enlivening  vapor  penetrated  the  nervea; 
the  muscles  and  sinews  acquired  a  new  elastio  power. 
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and  in  the  silent  devotion  of  the  ibrest  and  the  tea- 
pot, we  blessed  the  pig-tails  of  the  good  Chinese,  who 
had,  with  suoh  benerolent  patience,  coltivated  the 
plant,  and  permitted  us  who  had  taken  no  share  in 
the  labor  to  participate  in  the  divine  enjoyment  of  the 
produce.  After  this  refreshment,  we  plunged  with 
renewed  spirit,  and  armed  with  glass  and  net,  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  forest.  Grumbling  old  Waasily, 
a  true  **  steppe-devil* '  of  the  past  generation — whom 
I  had  vainly  endeavored  to  inspire  with  a  zeal  for  col- 
lecting— ^was  left  behind  to  boil  the  rice  soup,  prepare 
the  pilaUt  and  watch  over  horse  and  baggage.  It  was 
superfluous  to  recommend  vigilance,  for  his  own 
property  was  at  stake — his  beloved  long-haired,  thick- 
legged,  raw-boned  steed,  which  he  tended  with  a 
loving  care,  and  treated  with  as  much  respect  as 
Bancho  Panza  his  darling  dapple. 

Those  who  have  not  bad  themselves  any  experience  in 
the  life  of  a  wandering  naturalist,  can  scarcely  estimate 
its  various  and  manifold  joys  and  sorrows.  They  will 
be  apt  to  think  too  much  of  its  privations,  trouble 
and  dangers,  in  comparison  with  its  enjoyments.  The 
German  reader,  sitting  quietly  at  home,  imagines  the 
primeval  forest  of  Trans-Caucasia  thickly  peopled 
with  beasts  of  prey  and  lurking  robbers  ;  the  charm 
of  a  night  passed  on  a  bed  of  fragrant  herbs,  beneath 
the  shflSe  of  a  mighty  plantain  or  laurel,  is  broken  in 
his  mind  by  the  thought  of  a  viper  coiled  beneath  the 
flowers,  or  of  a  scorpion,  or  tarantula  with  tail  and 
sting  erect,  crawling  over  the  body  of  the  sleeper. 
And  then  the  wolves  and  the  bears,  and  the  wild 
inhabitants  of  forest  and  mountain,  who  regard  the 
traveller  as  a  victim  delivered  into  their  hands  by 
God  ; — and  should  he  escape  these  perils,  the  wilder- 
ness, the  pathless  wood,  where  no  friendly  signpost 
points  the  way  by  which  the  traveller  may  return  to 
his  caravan,  or  reach  a  hospitable  hut !  All  these 
inconveniences  really  exist ;  but  nearness  and  habit 
diminish  their  terrors,  as  they  do  those  of  most  scare- 
crows of  this  world,  of  which,  while  they  are  yet 
distant,  imagination  magnifies  the  dimensions.  As 
the  veteran  soldier  does  not  suffer  his  tranquillity  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  whistling  of  a  wandering  bullet 
br  two,  when  he  is  lying  by  his  watchfire  quietly  con- 
suming his  rations,  or  enjoying  his  glass,  but  laughs 
at  the  leaden  messenger  of  death,  since  he  knows  by 
experience  that  for  one  that  reaches  its  mark,  a  hun- 
dred go  astray,  so  the  hunter  and  nomadic  naturalist, 
in  his  wanderings  through  forest,  and  steppe,  and 
mountains,  must  at  once  set  down  whatever  perils 
may  attend  him  among  daily  occurrences,  and  they 
will  lose  their  strangeness,  and  leave  only  enough  of 
what  is  terrible  to  make  Uiem  serve  as  a  spice  to  his 
ordinary  empbyment,  and  as  a  protection  against  the 
ennui  which,  more  or  less,  attends  every  laborious 
and  monotonous  occupation.  The  camping-places 
which  I  chose  in  the  forests  of  Gambora  (north-east 
from  Tiflis)  were  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
of  these  streams,  which  flow  down  dark  mountain 
ravines  into  the  valleys,  and  by  thmr  gushing  and 
murmuring,  their  rushing  and  roaring,  continually 
make  known  their  presence,  even  where  the  closeness 
of  the  vegetation  conceals  them  from  the  eye  of  the 
thirsty  wanderer.  Such  a  mountain  torrent  was  com- 
monly the  Ariadne  thread  by  which,  when  the  ardor 
of  the  chase  or  of  our  naturalist  zeal  had  carried  us 
far  away,  we  contrived  to  find  our  way  back  to  our 
resting-pUoe. 

We  generally  dispersed  singly  about  the  woods,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  richer  booty,  and  accident  would 
lead  the  one  or  the  other  to  a  place  where  the  light- 
ness of  the  wood,  the  rich  soil,  the  due  proportion  of 
heat  and  m<Msture,  had  drown  from  the  earth  so  mag- 
nificent a  vegetation — where  there  was  such  glorious 
botanizing,  such  rare  butterflies,  Hymenoptera,  and 
IHptera  hovering  about  the  flowers,  where  the  Orthop- 
tera,  in  their  most  gayly  decoroted  ball-dresses,  were 
dancing  the  polka;  where  the  insect-eating  birds 


were  flying  about  in  search  of  their  prey,  and  the 
DUcons,  with  similar  intent,  keeping  watch  over  them; 
and  from  beneath  the  rotting  broncbes  and  trunks  of 
&llen  trees,  the  most  exquisite  Soarabei  rewarded  the 
zeal  of  the  f^eeker.  Did  our  enthusiasm  carry  us  too 
fiir  from  the  aforesaid  Ariadne  thread  into  solitary 
regions,  where  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  green 
above,  green  below,  green  around,  in  every  direction; 
when  the  numerous  turnings  rendered  necessary  by 
the  thickness  of  the  underwood,  had  completely  be- 
wildered us,  and  there  were  no  marks  hewn  by  the 
kinshal  on  the  boughs  of  trees  to  serve  u§  as  guides  ; 
then,  indeed,  the  compass  had  to  serve,  though  even 
with  its  help,  one  might  wander  days  and  nights  in 
this  woodland  labyrinth,  vainly  seeking  an  outlet. 
There  was  still,  however,  one  resource,  if  all  the  above 
methods  failed  in  determining  the  direction  of  the 
camp— you  could  fire  your  piece  until  the  waves  of 
sound  reached  it,  and  brought  a  thundering  answer, 
which  mostly  enabled  you  to  find  the  right  course. 

Losing  oneself  in  the  woods,  however,  has  in  it 
nothing  so  yqtj  terrible,  except  for  the  mere  novice. 
Whoever  is  accustomed  to  these  green  alleys — for 
whom  the  moss  has  a  hundred  times  served  as  a  bed, 
and  the  gnarled  bronches  of  the  oak  have  formed  a 
canopy — to  whom  the  possession  of  a  good  weapon 
and  a  sure  hand,  ^Ives  even  in  this  wilderness  the 
tranquillizing  conviction  that  he  cannot  starve,  at 
least  as  long  as  his  powder  and  lead  hold  out — to  him 
the  thought  of  remaining  even  for  weeks,  if  necessary, 
separated  from  his  companions  in  the  woody  laby- 
rinth, will  not  be  too  much  cast  down.  He  who  loves 
the  woodland  like  the  Indian  or  the  cuckoo,  will  find 
even  the  thoughts  of  death  far  less  terrible  here  than 
in  the  throng  of  society.  Should  his  thoughts  ever 
rest  on  the  event  which  no  mortal  can  escape,  few 
things  are  more  adapted  to  reconcile  us  to  this  un- 
welcome necessity  than  the  sight  of  a  pleasant  resting- 
place.  The  dark  bosom  of  earth  which  forms  the 
grave  of  the  noble  human  organization  that  cannot 
subsist  without  air  and  light,  is  the  birthplace  of  new 
life,  the  workshop  for  other  organized  existences;  and 
firom  the  buried  germs  shoot  forth  those  mighty  vege- 
table forms  which  spread  out  their  arms,  and  with 
thousands  of  green  eyes  look  upward  to  the  sun* 
Where  is  this  work  going  on  more  busily,  more  pro- 
ductively, more  gloriously,  than  in  the  primeval 
forest — where  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  moss,  and  para- 
sitical plants,  some  flowerless,  some  radiant  with  their 
many-colored  flowery  crowns — a  Flora  of  all  forma 
and  tints,  still  rises  from  the  dark  grave  of  the  seed, 
and  in  the  peaceful  society  of  inanimate  nature  re- 
joices in  the  warmth  and  light  ?  How  often,  as  I  lay 
on  the  grass  by  the  mossy  trunk  of  an  aged  oak,  and 
looked  up  through  its  knotted  branches  to  the  leafy 
summit  where  the  squirrel  was  displaying  its  coquet- 
tish graces,  the  woodpecker  satisfying  its  appetite,  the 
finch  building  its  nest,  or  warbling  its  bridal  song, 
did  I  wish  that  I,  too,  could  thus  sing  and  flutter 
away  my  life  as  innocently  as  they,  the  happy  tenanta 
of  the  forest,  instead  of  gloomily  brooding,  as  we  can- 
not help  doing,  over  the  signification  of  cruel  death — 
all  unconscious  till  he  is  close  at  hand,  and  has  lost 
half  his  terrors  !  How  easily  the  bird  parts  with  its 
life !  A  minute  before,  perhaps,  it  has  its  beak  opened,  * 
and  is  telling  its  young  ones  a  twittering  story,  as 
any  old  grandmother  might,  when  suddenly  its  wings 
droop,  it  lies  down  with  a  slight  tremulous  motion  on 
the  moss,  and  closes  its  little  eyes  for  its  eternal 
repose  without  a  moment's  struggle— without  needing 
a  priest  to  pray  by  it,  or  a  grave-digger  to  shovel  it 
into  the  ground.  Death  overtakes  the  denizens  of  ths 
wood  wi£  surprising  rapidity.  Old  larks  have  been 
seen  to  collect  their  strength  and  their  voice  for  a  last 
heavenward  flight,  and  then  to  fidl  dead  from  the  air 
in  the  midst  of  their  warblings  ;  canaries  and  night- 
ingales in  the  same  way  have  expired  in  song ;  and 
to  these  happy  flutterers  is  granted  the  wish  denied 
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tM  by  cliarehfis  and  sanitaiy  police,  ilie  wiih  thai  tha 
Swabion  poet  has  vainly  expreaeed — 

Oh  !  lay  me  not  beneath  the  earth, 

In  darkness  and  in  gloom  ; 
Bni  be  the  long  and  vraving  grass 

My  fresh  and  fragrant  lomb. 

Oar  three  summers*  wanderings  gave  ns  ample 
opportunities  for  the  observation  of  all  the  spectacles 
of  nature  ;  the  meteoric  phenomena  of  the  Alpine 
heights  of  Ossetia  ;  the  phantom  armies  of  figures 
fbrmed  out  of  the  mists  and  clouds  ;  the  terrible  sub- 
limity of  a  storm  on  Ararat ;  the  glaciers  of  the  Kas- 
bek,  with  its  stone  avalanches  ;  the  variety  of  vegeta- 
tion that  changes  its  character  in  every  region,  or  the 
habits  of  life  of  the  animals  tlftt  have  their  abode  in 
the  high  mountains,  from  the  bearded  Gypaetos,  sail- 
ing in  majestic,  tranquil  flight  over  the  snowy  top  of 
Ararat,  gazing  down  upon  it  with  piercing  glance,  as 
if  he  were  seeking,  beneath  its  icy  covering,  for  the 
fragmenta  of  Noah*s  ark,  to  the  little  humming  Hy- 
menoptera  or  Diptera,  whom  a  gust  of  wind,  or  some 
inexplicable  impulse  of  insect  curiosity,  often  carries 
up  above  the  limit  of  the  scantiest  vegetation.  Still 
more,  however,  did  we  delight  in  the  woodland  scenes 
exhibited  by  sun  or  moonlight,  when  we  had  deposited 
whatever  we  had  collected  in  safety  in  our  own  camp, 
arranged  and  packed  with  due  care  anything  rare  and 
precious,  eaten  with  good  appetite  our  rice  and  ven- 
ison, and  then  lay  down  on  the  herby  carpet  of  the 
forest,  to  enjoy  a  siesta,  or  listen  to  the  movements  of 
animal  life  around  us  ;  taking  care,  however,  to  have 
our  guns  ready,  that  we  might  lose  no  opportunity  of 
enriching  our  ambulatory  larder. 

The  short  period  of  Dr.  Wagner's  stay  in  Gori, 
be  employed  in  a  visit  to  the  cavern  city  of  Uploti- 
choe — a  name  taken  from  the  Georj^ian  village 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  containing  so  many 
remarkable  antiquities,  which  have  hitherto  defied 
the  t(»oth  of  time  more  thap  any  ruined  city  of 
Egypt  or  Greece. 

The  ruins  are  9o  r^narkable  as  to  excite  the  wonder 
of  travellers  who  have  seen  those  of  Rome,  Thebes, 
Heliopolis,  and  Palmyra.  SimihM:  rocky  buildings, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Semiramis,  are,  indeed,  to  be 
•sen  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Van  ;  and  in  the  Crimea, 
alao,  there  exists  a  city  of  caverns,  but  the  arohitec- 
iore  is  not  to  be  compared  for  elegance  with  that  of 
the  city  on  the  Kur.  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
rock  consisting  of  inclined  layers  of  loose  sandstone, 
resembling  the  well-known  moloiM  of  Switzerland, 
and  a  veiy  neatly  cut  path  leads  to  it.  Many  of  the 
caves  present  no  very  remarkable  appearance  ;  these 
were,  probably,  inhabited  by  the  lower  wders  of  the 
population.  In  the  more  spaoious  caverns,  which 
were  the  residences  ef  the  rich,  the  rock  i»  made  per- 
fectly smooth  ;  the  top  mostly  arched  like  the  cupoU 
of  a  church,  and  the  sides  cut  mto  elegant  pillars. 
Here,  also,  are  seen  the  charaoteristio  niches  in  the 
wall  observed  in  the  caves  of  the  Crimea.  Dubois 
believes  that  he  recognizes  in  them  two  orders  of 
ttrehiteotore,  and  the  single  inscription,  which  is  still 
partly  l^ible,  is  said,  by  the  same  ardli»ologist,  to  be 
'  naif  in  Armenian  and  half  in  Arabic — a  curions  fiict, 
which  it  may  puzzle  archaeological  ingenuity  to  ac- 
count for.  The  ornaments  of  the  ceilings  and  walls 
of  some  of  these  caverns  are  extremely  beautiful ;  and 
certainly  the  people  who  built  and  inhabited  these 
grottoes,  and  employed  such  care  and  industry  in  the 
decoration  of  their  rooky  habitations,  must  have  been 
possessed  of  a  considerable  amount  of  cultivation. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the 
ethnology  and  natural  history  of  the  Trans-Cauca- 
sian regioDS,  and  another  on  the  Fauna  of  the 
Colchian  coast,  and  the  geographical  distribution 
of  animals,  intended  as  the  forerunner  of  an  elab- 


orate work  *<  On  the  Coasts  c^  the  Black  Sea,"  of 
which  the  well-known  scientific  aoquiremeots  of 
Dr.  Wagner,  and  the  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed » 
seem  to  guarantee  the  value. 


From  the  Port  Folio  of  a  Mananr,  in  the  Dublin  Uolrersity 
Magazine. 

ANECDOTES   OF   PAGANINI. 

Paoanini  was  in  all  respects  a  very  singnlar 
being,  and  an  interesting  subject  to  study.  HLs 
taleots  were  by  no  means  confined  to  his  wonderful 
powers  as  a  musician.  On  other  subjects  he  was 
well  informed,  acute,  and  conversible,  of  bland  and 
gentle  manners,  and  in  society  perfectly  well  bred. 
AH  this  contrasted  strangely  with  the  dark,  myste- 
rious stories  which  were  bruited  abroad,  touching 
some  passages  in  his  early  life.  But  outward 
semblance  and  external  deportment  are  treacherous 
as  quicksands,  when  taken  as  guides  by  which  to 
sound  the  real  depths  of  human  character.  Lord 
Byron  remarks,  that  his  pocket  was  once  picked  bj 
the  civilest  gentleman  he  ever  conversed  with,  and 
that  by  far  the  mildest  individual  of  his  arquaint^ 
ance  was  the  remorseless  Ali  Pacha  of  Yanina. 
The  expressive  lineaments  of  Paganini  told  a 
powerful  tale  of  passion  which  had  been  fearfulljf 
excited,  which  might  be  roused  again  from  tempo- 
rary slumber,  or  were  exhausted  by  indulgence 
and  premature  decay,  leaving  deep  furrows  to  mark 
their  intensity.  Like  the  generality  of  his  coun- 
trymen, he  looked  much  older  than  he  was. 
With  them,  the  elastic  vigor  of  youth  and  manhood 
rapidly  subside  into  an  interminable  and  joyless  old 
age,  numbering  as  many  years,  but  with  far  less 
both  of  physical  and  mental  faculty,  to  render  thena 
endurable,  than  the  more  equally  poised  gradations 
of  our  northern  clime.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual 
to  encounter  a  well  developed  Italian,  whiskered  to 
the  eye-brows,  and  •*  bearded  like  the  pard,"  who 
tells  you,  to  your  utter  astonishment,  that  he  is 
scarcely  seventeen,  when  you  have  set  him  down 
from  his  appearance  as,  at  least,  five-and-thirty. 

The  following  extract  from  Colonel  Montgomery 
Maxweirs  book  of  Military  Reminiscences,  entitled 
'*  My  Adventures,"  dated  Genoa,  February  22d, 
1815,  supplies  the  earliest  record  which  has  been 
given  to  the  public  respecting  Paganini,  and  affords 
authentic  evidence  that  some  of  the  mysterioos 
tales  which  heralded  his  coming  were  not  without 
foundation.  He  conld  scarcely  have  been  at  this 
time  thirty  years  old.  "  Talking  of  music,  I  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  most  ott/r^,  most  ex- 
travagant, and  strangest  character  I  ever  beheld, 
or  heard,  in  the  musical  line.  He  has  just  been 
emancipated  from  durance  vile,  where  he  has  been 
for  a  long  time  incarcerated  on  suspicion  of  murder. 
His  long  figure,  long  neck,  long  face,  and  long 
forehead  ;  his  hollow  and  deadly  pale  cheek,  largo 
black  eye,  hooked  nose,  and  jet  black  hair,  which 
is  long,  and  more  than  half  hiding  his  expressive 
Jewish  face ;  all  theee  rendered  him  the  most 
extraordinary  person  I  ever  beheld.  There  is 
something  scriptural  in  the  tout  ensemble  of  the 
strange  physiognomy  of  this  nncooth  and  unearthly 
fifrure.  Not  that,  as  in  times  of  old,  he  plays,  as 
Holy  Writ  tells  us,  on  a  ten-stringed  instrument ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  brings  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  wonderful,  and  the  most  heart-rending  tones 
from  one  string.  His  name  is  Paganini ;  he  is 
very  improvident  and  very  poor.  The  D--s,  and 
the  Impressario  of  the  theatre  got  up  a  conoeri  for 
him  the  other  night,  which  was  well  attended,  and 
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on  wbicb  oceasimi  he  electrified  the  aadience.  He 
is  a  native  of  Genoa,  and  if  I  weie  a  judge  of  violin 
playing,  I  would  pronounce  him  the  most  surpria- 
ing  performer  in  the  world!" 

That  Paganini  was  either  innocent  of  the  charge 
for  which  he  sufiered  the  incarceration  Colonel 
Maxwell  mentions,  or  that  it  could  not  be  proved 
against  him,  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the 
fiict  that  he  escaped  the  gallies  or  the  executioner. 
In  Italy,  there  was  then,  par  excellence,  (whatever 
there  may  be  now,)  a  law  for  the  rich,  and  another 
for  the  poor.  As  he  was  without  money,  and  un- 
able to  buy  immunity,  it  is  charitable  to  suppose  he 
was  entitled  to  it  from  innocence.  A  nobleman, 
with  a  few  zecckini,  was  in  little  danger  of  the  law, 
which  confined  its  practice  entirely  to  the  lower 
orders.  I  knew  a  Sicilian  prince,  who  most 
wantonly  blew  a  vassaPs  brains  out,  merely  be- 
cause he  put  him  in  apassion.  The  case  was  not 
even  inquired  into.  He  sent  half  a  dollar  to  the 
widow  of  ihe  defunct,  (which,  by  the  way,  he  bor- 
rowed from  me,  and  never  repaid,)  and  there  the 
matter  ended.  Lord  Nelson  once  suggested  to 
Ferdinand  IV.,  of  Naples,  to  try  and  check  the 
daily  increase  of  assassination,  by  a  few  salutary 
executions.  **  No,  no,"  replied  old  Nasone,  who 
was  far  from  being  as  great  a  fool  as  he  looked, 
**  that  is  impossible.  If  I  once  began  that  system, 
my  kingdom  would  soon  be  depopulated.  One 
half  my  subjects  would  be  continually  employed  in 
hanging  the  remainder." 

Among  other  peculiarities,  Paganini  was  an  in- 
carnation of  avarice  and  parsimony,  with  a  most 
contradictory  passion  for  gambling.  He  would 
haggle  with  you  for  sixpence,  and  stake  a  rouleau 
on  a  single  turn  at  rouge  el  noir.  Ho  screwed  you 
down  in  a  bargain  as  tightly  as  if  you  were  com- 
pressed in  a  vice ;  yet  he  had  intervals  of  liberality, 
and  sometimes  did  a  generous  action.  In  this  he 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  John  El- 
wes,  of  miserly  notoriety,  who  deprived  himself  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  lived  on  a 
potato  skin,  but  sometimes  gave  a  check  for  £\WS 
to  a  public  charity,  and  contributed  largely  to 
private  subscriptions.  I  never  heard  that  Paganini 
actually  did  this,  but  once  or  twice  he  played  for 
nothing,  and  sent  a  donation  to  the  Mendicity, 
when  he  was  in  Dublin. 

When  he  made  his  engagement  with  me,  we 
mutually  agreed  to  write  no  orders,  expecting  the 
house  to  be  quite  full  every  night,  and  both  being 
aware  that  the  **  sons  of  freedom,"  while  they  add 
nothing  to  the  exchequer,  seldom  assist  the  effect 
of  the  performance.  They  are  not  given  to  ap- 
plaud vehemently ;  or,  as  Hiclt^lieu  observes,  **  in 
the  right  places."  What  we  can  get  for  nothing 
we  are  inclined  to  think  much  less  of  than  that 
which  we  must  purchase.  He  who  invests  a  shil- 
ling will  not  do  it  rashly,  or  without  feeling  con- 
vinced that  value  received  will  accrue  from  the 
risk.  The  man  who  pays  is  the  real  enthusiast ; 
he  comes  with  a  pre-determination  to  be  amused, 
and  his  spirit  is  exalted  accordingly.  Paganini's 
valet  surprised  me  one  morning,  by  walking  into 
my  room,  and,  with  many  *^'^  eccelUnzas''^  and  ges- 
ticulations of  respect,  asking  me  to  give  him  an 
order.  I  said,  "  Why  do  you  come  to  me?  Apply 
to  your  master — won't  he  give  you  one?"  "O, 
yes ;  but  I  don't  like  to  ask  him."  "  Why  noti" 
**  Because  he  *11  stop  the  amount  out  of  my  wages !" 
My  heart  relented  ;  I  gave  him  the  order,  and  paid 
Paganini  the  dividend.    I  told  him  what  it  was, 


thinking,  as  a  matter  of  oouzae,  he  would  return  it 
He  seemed  uncertain  for  a  moment,  paused,  smiled 
sardonically,  looked  at  the  three  and  sixpence,  and, 
with  a  spasmodic  twitch,  depoiited  it  in  his  owo 
waistcoat  pocket  instead  of  mine.  Voltaire  says, 
"  no  roan  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre,"  mean- 
ing, thereby,  as  I  suppose,  that  being  behind  the 
scenes  of  every-day  life,  he  finds  out  that  Marshal 
Saxe,  or  FredericK  the  Great,  is  as  subject  to  the 
common  infirmities  of  our  nature,  as  John  Nokee 
or  Peter  Styles.  Whether  Paganini's  squire  of 
the  body  looked  on  his  master  as  a  hero  in  the 
vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word,  I  cannot  say,  but 
in  spite  of  his  stinginess,  which  he  writhed  under, 
he  regarded  him  with  mingled  reverence  and  terror. 
**  A  strange  person,  your  master,"  observed  I. 
**  SignoTy^'  replied  the  faithful  Saoebo  Panza,  **  e 
veramenie  grand  uomo,  ma  da  non  folersi  comprenr 
dere.^^  *'He  is  truly  a  great  man,  but  quite  in* 
comprehensible." 

It  was  edifying  to  observe  the  awful  importance 
with  which  Antonio  bore  the  instrument  nightly 
entrusted  to  his  charge  to  carry  to  and  from  the 
theatre.  He  considered  it  an  animated  something, 
whether  daemon  or  angel  he  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine, but  this  he  firmly  believed,  that  it  could 
speak  in  actual  dialogue  when  his  master  pleased, 
or  become  a  dumb  familiar  by  the  same  controlling 
volition.  This  especial  violin  was  Paganini's  in- 
separable companion.  It  lay  on  his  table  before 
him,  as  he  sat  meditating  in  his  solitary  chamber ; 
it  was  placed  by  his  side  at  dinner,  and  on  a  chair 
within  his  reach  when  in  bed.  If  he  woke,  as  he 
constantly  did,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  the  suddea 
estro  of  inspiration  seized  him,  he  grasped  his  in- 
strument, started  up,  and  on  the  instant  perpetuated 
the  conception  which  otherwise  he  would  have  lost 
forever.  This  marvellous  Cremona,  valued  at  four 
hundred  guineas,  Paganini,  on  his  death-bed,  gave 
to  De  Kontski,  his  nephew  and  only  pupil,  himself 
an  eminent  pedbrmer,  and  in  his  possession  it  now 
remains. 

When  Paganini  was  in  Dublin  at  the  mnsical 
festival  of  1830,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  then 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  came  every  night  to 
the  concerts  at  the  theatre,  and  was  greatly  pleased 
with  his  performance.  On  the  first  evening,  between 
the  acts,  his  excellency  desired  that  he  might  be 
brought  round  to  his  box  to  be  introduced,  and  paid 
him  many  compliments.  Lord  Anglesea  was  at 
that  time  residing  in  perfect  privacy  with  hie 
family  at  Sir  Harcourt  Lees*  country  bouse,  near 
Blackrock,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  get  an  evening 
from  the  great  violinist,  to  gratify  his  domestio 
circle.  The  negotiation  was  rather  a  difficult  one, 
as  Paganini  was,  of  all  others,  the  man  who  did 
nothing  in  the  way  of  business  without  an  explicit 
understanding,  and  a  clearly  defined  con-si-de-ra- 
ti-on.  He  was  alive  to  the  advantage  of  honor,  but 
he  loved  money  with  a  paramount  affection.  I 
knew  that  he  had  received  enormous  terms,  such 
as  J^150  and  jC200,  for  fiddling  at  private  parties 
in  London,  and  I  trembled  for  the  vice-regal  purse ; 
but  I  undertook  to  manage  the  affair,  and  went  to 
work  accordingly.  The  aide-de-camp  in  wailing 
called  with  me  on  Paganini,  was  introduced  in  due 
form,  and  handed  him  a  card  of  invitation  to  dinner, 
which,  of  course,  he  received  and  accepted  with 
ceremonious  politeness.  Soon  after  the  ofHcer  had 
departed,  he  said  suddenly,  **  This  is  a  great  honor, 
but  am  I  expected  to  bring  my  instrument  V  ''*■  Oh, 
yes,"  I  replied,  **  as  a  matter  of  course — the  Lord 
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Lieatenant's  family  wish  to  hear  you  in  priTate." 
**  Caro  amico,**  rejoined  he,  with  petrifying  com- 
poeure,  **  Paganini  con  violino  e  Paganini  senza 
vtotino — ecco  due  animaU  dislinti,**  **  Paganini 
with  his  fiddle  and  Paganini  without  it  are  two 
Tery  different  persons.''  I  knew  perfectly  what  he 
meant,  and  said,  **  The  Lord  Lieutenant  is  a  noble- 
man of  exalted  rank  and  character,  liberal  in  the 
extreme,  but  he  is  not  Croesus ;  nor  do  I  think  you 
oould  with  any  consistency  receive  such  an  honor 
as  dining  at  his  table,  and  afterwards  send  in  a  bill 
for  playing  two  or  three  tunes  in  the  evening.*' 
He  was  staggered,  and  asked,  **  What  do  you 
advise  V  I  said,  '*  Don't  you  think  a  present  in 
the  shape  of  a  ring,  or  a  snuff-box,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  with  a  short  inscription,  would  be  a  more 
agreeable  mode  of  settlement  ? "  He  seemed  tickled 
by  this  suggestion,  and  closed  with  it  at  once.  I 
despatched  the  intelligence  through  the  proper 
channel,  that  the  violin  and  the  gran  maestro  would 
both  be  in  attendance.  He  went  in  his  very 
choicest  mood,  made  himself  extremely  agreeable, 
played  away,  unsolicited,  throughout  the  evening, 
to  the  delight  of  the  whole  party ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  a  gold  snuff-box  was  duly  presented 
to  him,  with  a  few  complimentary  words  engraved 
on  the  lid. 

A  year  or  two  after  this,  when  Paganini  was 
again  in  England,  I  thought  another  engagement 
might  be  productive,  as  nis  extraordinary  attrac- 
tion appeared  still  to  increase.  I  wrote  to  him  on 
the  subject,  and  soon  received  a  very  courteous 
communication,  to  the  effect,  that  although  he  had 
not  contemplated  including  Ireland  in  his  tour,  yet 
he  had  been  so  impressed  by  the  urbanity  of  the 
Dublin  public,  and  had  moreover  conceived  such  a 
personal  esteem  for  my  individual  character,  that 
he  might  be  induced  to  alter  his  plans,  at  some  in- 
convenience, provided  always  I  could  make  him  a 
more  enticing  proposal  than  the  former  one.  I  was 
here  completely  puzzled,  as  on  that  occasion  I  gave 
him  a  clear  two  thirds  of  each  receipt,  with  a  bonus 
of  jC35  per  night  in  addition,  for  two  useless  ooad- 
jutors.  1  replied,  that  having  duly  deliberated  on 
his  suggestion,  and  considered  the  terms  of  our  last 
compact,  1  saw  no  possible  means  of  placing  the 
new  one  in  a  more  alluring  shape,  except  by  offer- 
ing hiin  the  entire  produce  of  the  engagement. 
Alter  1  had  despatched  my  letter,  I  repented  bitterly, 
and  was  terrified  lest  he  should  think  me  serious, 
and  hold  me  to  the  bargain ;  but  he  deigned  uo 
answer,  and  this  time  1  escaped  for  the  fright  I 
had  given  myself.  When  in  London,  1  called  to 
see  him,  and  met  with  a  cordial  reception  ;  but  he 
0000  alluded  to  the  late  correspondence,  and  half 
seriously  said,  *'That  was  a  curious  letter  you 
wrote  to  me,  and  the  joke  with  which  you  concluded 
it  by  no  means  a  good  one."  "  Oh,"  said  I,  laugh- 
ing, '*  it  would  have  been  much  worse  if  you  had 
taken  me  at  my  word."  He  then  laughed  too,  and 
we  parted  excellent  friends.  I  never  saw  him 
again.  He  returned  to  the  Continent,  and  died, 
having  purchased  the  title  of  baron,  with  a  patent 
of  nobility,  from  some  foreign  potentate,  which 
with  bis  accumulated  earnings,  somewhat  dilapi- 
dated by  gambling,  he  bequeathed  to  his  only  son. 
Paganini  was  the  founder  of  his  school,  and  the 
original  inventor  of  those  extraordinary  tours  de 
force  with  which  all  his  successors  and  imitators 
are  accustomed  to  astonish  the  uninitiated.  But  he 
still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  although  eminent 
names  are  included  in  it,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
pushed  from  his  pedestal. 


From  TUi'i  MifMJas. 

"no     popery,   no    SMITHFIELD    MARKET,    NO 
NOTHING  !" — Popular  Cries, 

Guildhall — John  Waistcoat,  a  youth  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  describing  himself  as  a  f&rmer's  boy» 
was  brought  up  and  placed  at  the  bar  before  Alder- 
man Sir  P.  Laurie,  charged  with  driving  cattle  with- 
out a  license.  Police-constable  117  stated  that  ha 
saw  a  beast  running  towards  Skinner-street  apparently 
very  excited,  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  boys.  He 
saw  prisoner  driving  it,  and  on  asking  him  for  hit 
badge  and  license,  he  said  he  had  neither.  Witness 
then  took  him  into  custody.  Mr.  Pierce  said  that  the 
stray  beast  ran  into  Rose  and  Crown-court,  where  he 
carried  such  destruction  with  him  as  it  would  require 
from  21.  to  8/.  to  repair.  A  man  who  was  in  the  house 
in  Rose  and  Crown-court  at  the  time  the  bull  entered, 
made  the  following  statement:  I  was  in  the  room  on 
the  ground-floor  at  work,  when  I  heard  a  great  noiaa 
outside  ;  and  the  next  moment,  to  my  great  surprise^ 
I  saw  a  buirs  head  thrust  into  the  passage,  over  the 
little  wlcket-gate  at  the  street-door.  I  immediatelj 
closed  the  room-door,  and  he  went  into  the  passages 
I  felt  the  wainscoting  giring  way,  and  accordingly 
pressed  against  it  on  the  inside,  while  the  bull  pressed 
against  it  without  I  felt  the  partition  cracking  under 
the  bull's  weight,  and  at  the  same  time  the  women  in 
the  room  began  to  scream  and  make  such  a  noise  thai 
I  believe  the  bull  was  frightened,  and  be  passed  along 
the  passage,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  up  stairs* 
The  animal  then  tried  to  turn  round,  and  in  so  doing 
knocked  down  the  whole  of  the  partition  between  the 
passage  and  the  room  with  his  hind-quarters,  and 
backed  out,  sending  the  little  wicket-gate  over  to  the 
public-house  opposite.  The  bull  then  got  clear  of  the 
court,  and  left  me  master  of  the  ruins.  Sir  P.  Lanria 
said  that  he  would  discharge  the  prisoner,  &o. 


It  was  a  bull  of  the  short-homed  sort, 
Bearing  a  ring  in  his  nozzle;^ 

He  came  blundering  down  a  court 
In  Little  St  Thomas  Apostle. 


Oh  !  the  Rose  and  Crown  is  a  boozing  ken. 

Famous  for  purl  and  sassages; 
But  is  n't  by  any  means  pleasant  when 

You  meet  mad  bulls  in  the  passages. 

ni. 

A  rump  of  beef  is  a  dish  for  a  king 

Or  a  bishop,  at  saint's  or  sinner's  treat; 

But  reEtlly  is  quite  a  different  thing 
When  it  walks,  tail  and  all,  down  Skinner 
street: — 


When  it  comes,  and  with  it  the  rest  of  the  beas^ 
Through  a  lath  and  plaster  partition ; 

When  you  don't  expect  Mr.  Bull  in  the  least. 
On  such  a  *'  domestic  mission  1" 


They  say  all  things  have  a  place  and  a  home 

If  you  can  but  find  it  for  'em; 
And  the  place  for  bulls  without  horns  is  Bomei 

For  short-homed  bulls  'tis  Durham. 

VI. 

A  good  time  *fl  oonunff,  it  has  n*t  come  quite* 

But  don't  be  afhdd  or  sorry; 
We  *ll  keep  all  bulls  out  of  town  in  spite 

Of  the  Pope  and  Sir  Peter  Laurie. 
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Thb  sale  on  Wednesdaj  next  at  the  London  Coffee 
House,  on  Ludgate  Hill,  of  the  Cadell  copyrights  of 
the  works  and  life  of  Sir  Walter  Soott  is  exciting 
znuch  curiosity  and  ooigecture  among  publishers, 
printers,  paper-makers  and  authors.  What  will  thev 
ISrtch  ?  Who  are  likely  to  be  the  purchasers  ?  WiU 
the  Bow  adventure  ? — or  will  it  end  in  some  combine- 
tiotn  of  paper-maker  and  printer,  like  that  of  Messrs. 
Spicer  k  Clowes  for  the  Catalogue  of  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  ?  Such  are  the  questions  common  among 
publishers,  printers,  and  paper-makers.  Authors 
advert  with  a  sort  of  professional  pride  to  the  enor- 
mous sale  which  the  works  have  already  obtained; 
realinnff  a  fortune  of  some  180,000/.  for  one  pub- 
lisher alone— and  this  when  the  books  themselves  had 
been  long  in  the  market,  and  their  author  was  a  bank- 
rupt. 'UiB  rumor  runs,  that  the  Bow  will  hardly 
▼enture  into  the  market ;  and  that  the  biddings  to- 
wards the  last  will  lie  with  Mr.  Tegg  and  some  oom- 
bination  of  printer  and  paper-maker.  The  value  of 
the  copyrights  consists,  it  is  said,  (we  give  but  gossip,) 
not  80  much  in  the  stereotype  plates  and  remaining 
0tock,  as  in  the  probable  profits  of  a  new  and  cheap 
edition  of  each  novel,  at  half-a-crown,  well  printed 
•ad  well  papered — and  of  a  good  library  edition  to 
supplant,  in  all  choice  libraries,  the  fbrty-eight  vol- 
ume edition  now  the  best  existing.  Wednes&y  next 
wHl  settle  the  question.  What  would  the  works  fetch 
in  j>erpetuity  ?  What  would  a  perpetual  copyright 
of  Shakspeare  realize  on  Thursday  next  at  the  London 
CoAee  House? 

H.  Henri  Delatouche,  a  man  of  letters  whose 
name  had  been  ibr  some  years  almost  forgotten  by  the 
French  literary  world  in  which  he  at  one  time  played 
an  active  part,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 
He  had  not  been  without  influence  on  the  literarv 
revolution  which  under  the  name  of  Bomanticism  took 
place  in  France  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century ;  and  his  edition,  the  first  complete  one,  of 
the  poems  of  Andr^  Ch^nierin  1819,  added  fireeh  fdel 
to  the  insurrectionary  movement  against  the  old  school 
of  olasmc  literature.  At  a  later  period  M.  Delatouche, 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  innovators  whom  he  at 
first  encouraged,  published,  under  the  title  of  '*  La 
Camaraderie,"  a  pungent  satire  on  the  "  mutual  ad- 
miration*' system — to  use  an  American  phrase — of 
the  romantic  school  To  this  publication  M.  Scribe 
owed  the  title  and  subject  of  one  of  his  cleverest  come- 
dies, and  M.  Delatouche  a  host  of  enemies  whose  at- 
tacks served  to  increase  the  natural  acrimony  of  his 
literary  disposition.  Gifted  with  unusual  perseverance 
and  no  inconsiderable  talent,  he  lived  a  martyr  to 
literary  disappointment — owing  partly  to  an  over-es- 
timate of  his  own  powers  and  partly  to  a  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  field  of  letters. 
Of  his  numerous  productions,  the  best  known  is  un- 
doubtedly the  fictitious  "  Correspondence  between 
Pope  Clement  the  Fourteenth  and  Carlo  Bertinazzi," 
the  oelebrated  Harlequin  of  Italian  comedy,  published 
in  1826-~a  work  in  which  he  displayed  great  clever- 
ness, though  pandering  somewhat  too  grossly  by  his 
attack  on  the  Jesuits  to  the  popular  feelings  of  the 
day. 

The  Continental  papers  report  the  death,  at  Berlin, 
of  the  Bnssian  philosopher  JacobL 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  our  having 
mentioned,  a  few  months  ago,  on  the  authority  of  a 
Calcutta  journal,  the  discovery  of  enormous  fossil 
eggs  in  Madagascar.  M.  Isidore  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire, 
in  a  recent  report  to  the  French  AcadimU  de$  Sci- 
encet,  Aimishes  fiir^er  details :  and  the  arrival  of 
three  eggs  and  some  bones  belonging  to  a  gigantic 
bird,  which  have  been  presented  to  the  Museum  of 
Katural  History  in  Paris,  would  seem  to  leave  no 
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room  for  doubt.  Fairy  talcs  are  diuly  thrown  into 
shade  by  the  authentic  records  of  Science.  This  last 
discovery  appears  to  have  been  stumbled  on  curiously 
enough.  The  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel  trading  to 
Madagascar  noticed  one  day  a  native  who  was  usine 
for  domestic  purposes  a  vase  which  much  resembled 
an  enormous  egg,  and  on  questioning  him  was  in- 
formed that  many  such  were  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island.  As  we  before  said,  the  lorsest 
of  these  eggs — of  which  we  gave  the  dimensions 
doubtingly,  we  confess,  in  our  former  number — ^would 
hold  two  gallons.  The  volume  equals  that  of  186 
hen's  eggs.  Some  doubts  were  at  first  entertained  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  animal  to  which  the  fossil  bones 
belonged  ;  but  M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire — a  competent 
judge  in  such  matters — has  pronounced  them  to  be 
those  of  a  bird  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
Epiornii. 

We  notice  the  appearance  of  a  new  French  Review 
published  weekly,  under  the  somewhat  comprehensive 
title  of  La  Politiqut  ^ouvelle.  In  this  country  such 
a  circumstance  would  be  worthy  of  notice  only  in  the 
case  of  the  new  publication  recommending  itself— but 
in  Paris  the  attempt  is  one  of  which  most  of  our  read- 
ers will  scarcely  appreciate  the  boldness.  Up  to  the 
present  day,  the  Revue  de*  deux  Mondet  has  been  the 
only  undertaking  of  the  kind  which  has  proved  suo- 
cessftd ;  the  rivids  which  have  sprung  up  from  time 
to  time  having  all  failed  in  turn  in  spite  of  the  persa- 
vering  efforts  of  their  founders  and  the  cooperation 
of  able  pens.  Indeed,  in  the  sense  which  we  attach 
to  the  word  review  our  neighbors  may  be  ssdd  to  pos- 
sess none: — the  Revue  dea  deux  Monde$  and  its 
coippetitors  being,  properly  speaking,  magazines,  in 
which  literary  criticism  holds  a  comparatively  small 
place.  Tales,  essays,  short  dramatic  pieces,  and  more 
especially  politics,  make  up  the  chief  matter — while 
the  critic  is  generally  copfined  to  h\sfeuilleton  in  the 
lower  story  of  a  daily  paper.  The  newly  imposed 
obligation,  however,  of  signing  every  article  of  the 
periodical  press,  even  to  the  most  trifling  paragraph, 
bids  Cur  to  rob  criticism  in  France — at  least  as  far  as 
contemporaries  are  ooncemed — of  all  f^reedom  and  in- 
dependence, and  to  make  the  already  disproportionate 
domain  of  politics  stilt  more  extensive.  La  Politique 
JVbuv€//€,  as  the  name  indicates,  comes  before  the 
public  as  the  champion  of  the  new  Republican  regime 
as  opposed  to  the  conservative  tendencies  of  the  older 
established  Review,  and  offers  battle  with  a  promising 
array  of  names  of  future  contributors.  As  more  es- 
pecially interesting  to  some  of  our  readers,  we  may 
mention  that  the  department  of  English  reviews  is 
confided  to  M.  Leon  de  Wailly,  the  author  of  *<  Stella 
and  Vanessa*'  and  the  translator  of  Bums  ;  whose 
name  promisee  a  knowledge  and  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  English  literature  which  our  authors  do  not 
often  find  united  in  their  French  reviewers^  The  first 
two  numbers  before  us  contain  contributions  from  the 
brilliant  and  caustic  pen  of  Eugene  Pelletan,  and  a 
serial  fh>m  a  favorite  of  the  English  public,  Madame 
Charles  Reybaud.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  to 
the  competitors,  the  French  public  and  authors  must 
both  be  gainers  by  competition  of  some  kind  in  the 
field  of  literary  journalism. 

29  March. 
The  sale  on  26  March  of  the  entire  stock  and  copy- 
right of  the  life  and  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  had 
excited,  as  was  to  be  expected,  great  interest  in  the 
trade— and  brought  a  very  large  gathering  of  the 
craft  to  the  London  Coffee  House.  Publishers  fh>m 
the  Row  and  from  Albemarle  Street,  booksellers  fh)m 
Ave  Maria  and  Ivy  Lanes,  stationers  fW>m  the  acUoin- 
ing  Hall  and  from  mills  many  miles  distant,  and 
printers  fh)m  Printing-House  Square,  Stamford 
street,  and  Whiteftiars,  met  on  that  day  in  the  large 
room  of  the  ooffee  house: — some  to  bid — many  to« 
watch  what  was  going  on— and  all  aim^us  to 
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tain  who  were  to  be  the  rival  bidden  and  who  the 
Aitore  posseflsor  of  the  wizard's  wand.  Mr.  Hodgson 
oommenced  by  reading  the  conditions  of  sale  ;  and 
that  over,  took  to  figures  of  accounts  and  of  speech 
— and  invited  a  bidding.  Then  began  a  series  of 
questionings : — **  Why  ask  a  bidding  for  the  stock 
and  copyright  in  one?**  "  Why  should  the  London 
trade  be  obliged  to  take  the  stock  at  an  Edinburgh 
valuation  ?**  **  Better  put  them  up  separately.'* 
This  drew  forth  explanations.  The  stock  had  been 
valued  at  10,109/.  8«. — a  very  low  figure  indeed  : — 
but  the  matter  was  open  to  reference  afterwards.  The 
two  things  must  be  sold  as  one : — the  purchaser  of  the 
copyright  must  take  the  stock.  At  length  6,000/. 
was  ouered — followed  up  by  6,600/. : — and  so,  on  the 
biddings  went  by  jumps  of  600/.  at  a  time  till  the 
figure  had  reached  10,000/.  In  this  stage  of  the  con- 
test ftesh  questions  began  to  arise : — **  Were  Mr. 
Cadeli's  trustees  bidders  on  this  occasion  ?**  **  Was 
there  a  reserved  price  ?**  "  Yes,'*  it  was  answered  ; 
•*  they  retain — aud  perhaps  will  exercise — the  right 
of  bidding.*'  Then  followed  another  600/.  leap :  Mr. 
Bohn  and  the  B.ow  retiring — and  the  struggle  lying 
between  Mr.  Virtue  and  some  imaginary  bidder  to  be 
seen  only  by  the  eyes  of  the  auctioneer.  At  18,600/. 
Mr.  Virtue  gave  way  ;  and  after  a  further  rivalry  the 
hammer  sounded,  and  the  copyrights  were  '*  bought 
in'*  at  16,000/.  : — ^mciking  the  figure,  including  the 
stock,  26,109/.  8s.  Some  disappointment  was  ex- 
pressed at  this  issue ;  and  after  certain  harsh  cries 
and  criticisms,  the  meeting  broke  into  knots  of  talkers 
— and  soon  dispersed.  The  feeling  seemed  to  be,  that 
18,000/.  (if  IV  e  mistake  not,  the  last  genuine  bidding) 
was  a  liberal  sum  for  the  copyrights.  Large  it  cer- 
tainly was  when  we  compare  it  with  the  8,600/.  at 
which,  in  1828,  Scott  &  Cadell  bought  at  a  public 
■ale  the  very  same  copyrights.  How  much  has  that 
8,6)0/.  realized  in  the  three-and-twenty  years  that 
have  since  elapsed?  We  are  almost  afraid  to  hazard 
the  huge  figure  that  we  have  heard.  Yet  after  such 
liberal  use,  we  find  that  the  oraoge  when  done  with 
by  the  men  themselves  can  be  sold  for  a  final  suck  at 
4,600/.  above  the  original  price.  Let  us  add,  that 
the  series  of  novels,  &c.  has  a  copyright  of  not  more 
than  twenty  years  to  run — that  naverley  expires  in 
five  years. — ^The  trustees  had  sent,  it  was  said,  a  re- 
served price  of  30,000/. 

The  meeting  held  a  few  days  since  *of  the  friends  of 
the  proposed  Asylum  for  Idiots  afforded  promise  of  a 
larger  success  than  could  have  been  expected  four 
years  ago.  The  public  then  took  little  or  no  interest 
in  the  subject  of  this  class  of  unfortunates.  As  Lord 
Carlisle  somewhat  poetically  observed,  there  is  noth- 
ing grand  or  picturesque  in  this  form  of  human 
calamity.  There  is  a  tragic  dignity  in  madness — the 
pain  of  blindness  is  somewhat  redeemed  by  poetic  as- 
sociations— a  halting  gait  recalls  the  figure  of  more 
than  one  of  the  world's  heroes — and  even  asthma 
borrows  a  saving  charm  from  the  memory  of  Virgil. 
The  idiot  has  no  such  poetic  investiture.  Such  in- 
terest as  attached  to  his  malady  until  lately  took  the 
form  at  best  of  a  contemptuous  pity.  In  order  to 
make  the  oratorical  argument  of  Lord  Carlisle  true,  it 
must  be  considered  as  ft'amed  for  the  meridian  of 
England.  There  are  countries  in  which  .the  idiot  is 
surrounded  by  peculiar  reverence  as  one  under  the 
direct  guardianship  of  God.  However,  with  us  neg- 
lect and  ill-treatment  have  long  been  his  portion. 
London,  a  city  whei*ein  nearly  all  the  forms  of  human 
suffering  have  hospitals,  refuges,  and  asylums,  has 
hitherto  had  no  home  ^r  theiie  outcasts.  This  re- 
proach on  the  integrity  of  her  institutions  is  gradual- 
ly passing  away.  The  subscription  made  at  the  re- 
cent dinner  amounted,  it  was  said,  to  2,500/., 
including  a  subscription  of  250  guine^is  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  200  guineas  from  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, and  200  guineas  from  the  Drapers'  Company. 


I  About  the  room  were  arranged  various  specimeos  of 
'  drawing,  writing,  and  handieraft  work  by  the  poor 
I  idiot  children  now  in  the  temporary  asylum  : — ul  of 
which  excited  a  strong  interest  in  their  behalf,  •» 
refuting  the  assertion  of  their  faculties  being  irre- 
deemably waste.  The  principle  of  moral  salvage  is 
fully  established  : — and  the  results  obtained  for  a  few 
might  be  achieved  for  the  many  were  the  means  at 
command.  But  that  the  attempt  to  establish  an  in- 
stitution on  a  scale  in  some  degree  commensurate  with 
the  wants  out  of  which  it  arises  may  not  be  rendered 
abortive  at  its  birth,  it  has  been  determined  not  to  laj 
a  stone  until  ten  thousand  pounds  diaU  have  beea 
subscribed  for  the  building. 

The  Sydney  Herald  announces  that  a  new  expe- 
dition has  been  sent  out  in  search  of  some  tidings  of 
Dr.  Ldohhardt — now  absent  on  his  exploring  expe- 
dition in  the  interior  for  two  years.  The  circum- 
stances attending  his  disappearance  are,  our  readers 
will  remember,  very  affecting.  After  having  in  his 
last  expedition  gone  three  hundred  miles  into  the  in- 
terior, he  returned  to  the  last  frontier  station  to  give 
some  account  of  the  countries  which  he  had  seen. 
He  recorded  that  the  region  through  which  he  had 
just  travelled  was  one  of  the  finest,  most  salubrious, 
and  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world : — and  that,  as 
the  further  expedition  on  which  he  was  now  about  to 
venture  presented  many  probabilities  against  his  re- 
turn, he  was  desirous  of  leaving  secure  behind  him 
the  knowledge  that  he  had  so  far  obtained.  He  thea 
set  out  anew — cmd  has  been  heard  of  no  more. 

An  important  work  of  Origen's,  hitherto  believed 
to  be  lost,  has  been  discovered  in  Paris  by  M.  Miller, 
librarian  of  the  National  Assembly,  among  the  Greek 
manuscripts  brought  to  that  capital  by  M.  Mynts 
about  ten  years  ago.  The  Journal  des  DibaU  de- 
scribes the  original  work  as  being  in  ten  books — the 
first  of  which  is  already  known  to  the  world  under  the 
title  of  **Philosophumena.**  The  last  seven  books 
are  now,  it  is  said,  recovered,  and  about  to  be  pub- 
lished. The  French  journal  describes  the  work  as  •* » 
refutation  of  heresies,  in  which  the  author  endeavors 
to  prove  that  the  heresiarchs  have  all  taken  their 
doctrines  from  the  ancient  philosophers:** — a  very 
curious  task  for  Origen  to  perform,  since  he  was  him- 
self chiefly  remarkable  for  the  mixture  of  Zeno,  PUto, 
and  Aristotle  which  he  compounded  with  his  Chris- 
tianity. But,  apart  from  its  controversial  interest, 
the  recovered  manuscript  will  throw  new  light  on  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  aud  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  ancient  times.  Discov- 
eries like  this  point  out  the  necessity  for  a  larger  and 
more  combinea  action  of  learned  societies  in  the  search 
for  ancient  manuscripts.  Origen  *s  "  Stromata*'  might 
even  yet  be  completed — and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  all  the  existing  fragments  of  his  "  Hexapla'* 
were  collected  by  Montfaucon.  There  are  vast  stores 
of  old  manuscripts  in  Europe  not  yet  examined.  The 
Library  of  the  Vatican  would  not  only  yield  to  the 
cause  of  letters  some  of  the  unknown  or  incomplete 
works  of  the  early  Fathers,  but  would  probably  fur- 
nish some  valuable  manuscripts  of  classic  writers. 
There  are  several  libraries  in  France  and  Germany  of 
which  the  contents  are  not  perfectly  known ;  and 
among  the  Arabic  transcripts  at  Constantinople  and 
in  other  Eastern  cities  a  copy  of  the  **  Republic"  aud 
of  the  lost  books  of  Livy  might  possibly  be  found. 
Learned  bodies  should  take  this  matter  up  in  eam«t : 
more  especially  the  great  universities  which  have,  so 
to  say,  charge  of  the  mtcrests  of  learning.  The  suc- 
cessful mission  of  M.  Mynas  is  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  done  with  a  little  earnestness  and  energy  for 
the  recovery  of  lost  treiwures.  The  remainder  of 
Tacitus  and  Aristotle  might  not  impossibly  be  recov- 
ered at  a  tithe  of  the  trouble  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  search  after  the  supposed  buried  wealth  of  the 
I^uccaneers. 
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We  notice  the  death  in  Paris,  a  short  time  ago,  of 
M.  Ganneau.  To  most  of  our  readers  this  o^ure 
name  will  awaken  no  recollections  ;  yet  M.  Qanneau 
had  thought  himself  preordained  to  great  things — 
and  had  some  years  ago  drawn  on  himself  no  small 
share  of  public  attention  in  Paris.  At  a  period  when 
new  sects  were  springing  up  on  all  sides — when  Mor- 
mons were  crossiug  Sie  Rooky  Mountains,  and  **  un- 
known tongues*'  were  flourislung  in  England — he  was 
the  founder — we  should  say,  the  Inventor— of  a  new 
religion ;  which  he  named  "  Evaddisme,**  and  of 
irhich  he  was — to  use  his  own  term — the  **  Mapeth,** 
Evada'Ume  was  a  compound  of  all  the  dogmas,  doc- 
trines and  philosophies  that  have  divided  mankind : — 
the  word  being  composed  of  the  two  names  of  our  first 
parents,  Adam  and  Eve.  The  word  Mapah  it^f  we 
rather  fiincy  was  derived  from  the  familiar  appella- 
tions of  mama  and  papa.  From  time  to  time  M. 
Ganneau — who  was  known  in  all  Paris  by  his  long 
beard  and  ample  green  wrapper — addressed  procla- 
mations to  the  public,  in  which  he  announced  the 
coming  Evadian  era.  There  hod  been,  he  said,  three 
eras  in  the  history  of  mankind — that  of  minerality, 
that  of  aniinalityj  and  that  of  hominalily  : — another, 
and  a  brighter,  phasis  was  at  hand.  Undaunted  by 
ridicule  and  unshaken  by  disappointment,  Qanneau 
remained  to  the  last  faithful  to  the  absurd  creed  of 
which  he  was  at  once  the  prophet,  high  priest,  and 
only  follower — having  sacrificed  to  its  success  all  his 
time  and  such  means  as  he  could  dispose  of.  In  the 
latter  years  of  bis  life,  in  order  to  obtain  a  scanty 
subsistence  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  add  to  the 
office  of  Mapah  the — to  him— scarcely  more  lucrative 
business  of  picture-dealer. — It  is  curious  to  think  with 
what  feelings  of  bitterness  such  a  would-be  benefiictor 
to  the  human  race  must  have  reflected  on  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  fellow-men. 

The  publication  of  a  translation  in  the  Bohemian 
language  of  Lamartine's  **  History  of  the  Qirondins** 
has  been  recently  prohibited  at  Prague  by  the  Aus- 
trian authorities. 

A  new  song,  by  Mr.  Wallace,  for  a  mezzo-soprano 
Toice,  '*  Go,  thou  restless  Wind,**  b  so  superior  to 
•ninety-nine  hundredths  of  English  crags*  that  by 
reooramending  it  without  waiting  for  the  formalities 
of  criticism  we  shall  serve  every  good  singer  who  can 
command  a  good  accompaniment — the  accompani- 
ment, though  strictly  subordinate  to  the  cantilena, 
requiring  such  power  of  wrist  and  lightness  of  finger 
as  are  liardly  compatible  with  ease  and  steadiness  in 
Tocal  execution.  It  is  long  since  we  have  met  a  com- 
position more  timefully  el(^nt. 

Every  American  paper  brings  forward  yet  another 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  another  Italian  Opera 
on  the  most  magnificent  scale — the  Alnaschar  on  the 
occasion  being  almost  always  one  and  the  same,  Mr. 
Fry.  The  last  prospectus  put  forth  promised  the 
shareholders  the  appearance  of  Madame  Grisi, 
Madame  Alboni,  S'gnor  Lablache,  during  several 
successive  winter  seasons.  We  do  not  imagine  that 
any  proposiils  of  the  kind  have  been  listened  to,  if 
even  seriously  made  to  the  artists  in  question  ;  but 
they  are  great  names  to  conjure  with,  especially 
among  an  Opera  public  that  seems  disposed  to  accept 
Mdlle.  Parodi  as  a  first-class  artiste. 

MJUe,  Fanny  Elssler  is  about  to  take  leave  of  the 
Btsige  at  Viennji— where  her  career  commenced.  In  her, 
Jiallet  loses  possibly  the  raost  remarkable  combination 
of  brilliant  execution  and  expressive  pantomime  that 
the  art  of  dancing  has  ever  known. 


Madam  Dk  Stael,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  English  women,  used  to  say  th  it  they  had 
two  left  hands :  some  rnc  else  sud  that  they  were 
very  betuitiful,  but  tliat  ihoy  wanted  that  grace  which 
is  more  beautiful  than  beauty. 


From  tho  WMtmlnster  Rariew.   ' 

[The  first  notice  which  we  copy  of  Miss  Martineau's 

book,  is  from  the  Review  most  likely  to  speak  favorably.] 

Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man's  Nature  and  Develop- 
ment, By  Henry  George  Atkinson,  F.G.S., 
and  Harriet  Martineau.  London:  John  Chap 
man.     1851. 

In  an  age  abounding  in  female  writers  of  consid- 
erable merit,  perhaps  no  one  of  them  has  rendered 
more  important  services  to  the  community  than 
Harriet  Martineau.  She  has  deservedly  gained 
much  honor  as  an  able  writer  of  fiction,  an  acute, 
patient  thinker,  and  an  excellent  historian.  After 
having,  in  no  mean  degree,  helped  the  cause  of 
progres9,  by  popularizing  political  and  economical 
science,  in  the  **  History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
Peace"  she  will  leave  behind  her  the  best  record 
of  a  most  important  period  of  national  improvement. 
With  such  valid  claims  upon  public  regard,  it  was 
natural  that  the  report  of  her  having  committed 
literary  matrimony  with  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  that 
their  joint  production  on  **  Man's  Nature  and 
Development"  would  soon  be  laid  before  the 
world,  should  excite  more  than  common  interest. 
We  confess  to  having  participated  in  this  feeling, 
and  should  have  rejoiced  to  find  the  work  before  us 
more  free  from  views  that  we  not  only  consider 
unphilosophical,  but  peculiarly  calculated  to  unfit 
those  who  hold  them  for  the  elucidation  of  im- 
portant truth.  Both  writers  admire  themselves 
and  each  other  very  much,  for  their  perfect  free- 
dom from  prejudice ;  and  the  perfection  of  philoso- 
phic character  is  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  in  not 
having  the  slightest  wish  that  any  one  thing  should 
be  true  more  than  another.  Whether  the  universe 
is  divine  or  diabolic,  whether  its  laws  lend  to  good 
or  evil,  is  all  one  to  a  philosopher,  and  he  is  just  as 
well  pleased  to  live  under  Satan  as  Jehovah,  and  as 
content  with  a  concourse  of  atoms  as  with  a  benev- 
olent and  Almighty  Will.  Happily  for  mankind, 
it  would  be  as  easy  for  most  of  us  to  become 
oysters  as  philosophers  of  this  imperturbable 
school.  Truth  is,  of  course,  exalted,  and  believed 
to  be  identical  with  goodness;  but  the  philosopher 
must  always  keep  his  mind  open  to  hear,  not  only 
without  murmurs  of  regret,  but  with  suitable  jubi- 
lation, that  truth  and  mischief  have  a  closer  affinity. 
To  start  upon  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  man  or 
the  universe,  with  any  hope  or  wish  of  tracing, 
more  and  more,  the  dtmiinion  of  beneficence,  is  to 
disclose  at  the  commencement  a  weakness  of 
character  that  requires  a  large  dose  of  pity,  and 
would  deserve  contempt,  were  it  not  that  **  law," 
as  strict  as  the  fates,  has  compelled  the  unfortunate 
anti-philosopher  to  be  what  he  is  ;  and  in  the  new 
moral  world,  ruled  over  by  our  Osiris  and  Isis, 
absolute  predestination  shuts  out  the  occasion  of 
either  praise  or  blame.  In  one  of  the  earliest  let- 
ters, Miss  Martineau  tells  Mr.  Atkinson— 

I  am  not  a  whit  alarmed  at  that  d^laration  of 
yours,  **  that  all  the  systems  of  the  whole  world  are 
wrong."  Sweeping  as  it  ai)pears,  and  presumptuous 
as  many  might  pronounce  it,  it  only  shows  you  to 
have  gone  one  step  further  than  others,  livery  I  lody 
thinks  that  all  tho  systems,  but  one,  of  the  whole 
world  are  wrong,  that  one  being  the  system  that  he 
upholds.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  you  arc  more 
modest  than  they,  in  as  far  jis  you  have  no  sj'stcm  to 
propound,  but  only  an  inquiry'  to  propose. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  however,  pr(»pounds  something 
like  a  system,  and  Miss  Martineau  appears 
,  thoruughly  to  agree  with  it.    It  commences  physi- 
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ologically  with  the  brain,  having  previoosly  dis- 
posed of  mind  by  stating,  that  instinct,  passion, 
thought,  &c.,  are  efTects  of  organized  substances. 
So  satisfied  is  Mr.  Atkinson  of  the  non-existonce 
of  mind  apart  from  matter,  that  he  says — 

The  proof  that  mind  holds  the  same  relation  to  the 
body,  that  all  phenomena  do  to  material  oonditions, 
(Ught,  ibr  instance,  or  instinct  in  animals,)  and  that 
it  is  not  some  sort  of  brilliant  existence  lodged  in  the 
body,  to  be  ologg^  and  trammelled  by  earthly  con- 
ditions, is  to  be  found  by  all  who  will  exert  their 
Muses  and  understandings,  relieyed  from  nursery 
prepossessions. 

The  '*  philosophical  spirit"  does  not  seem  either 
burdened  with  charity  or  modesty,  and  the  cool 
way  in  which  instinct  and  light  are  at  once 
assumed  to  be  similar  phenomena  resulting  from 
material  conditions,  exhibits  as  much  Ioyc  of  a 
foregone  conclusion,  as  actuates  the  unphiloSbphical 
herd  whose  systems  are  briefly  described  as  all 
wrong.  Much  trouble  is  taken  to  illuminate  us  on 
the  subject  of  mind,  thus — **  Mind  is  the  product  of 
the  brain.  It  is  not  a  thing  having  a  seat  or  home 
in  the  brain,  but  it  is  the  manifestation  or  expres- 
sion of  the  brain  in  action ;  as  heat  and  light  are 
of  fire,  and  fragrance  of  the  flower.'*  Notwith- 
standing these  fallacies,  the  chapters  on  brain  pos- 
sess considerable  interest,  and  would  have  greater 
weight  with  the  scientific  reader  if  more  reasons 
were  given  for  the  conclusions  adopted.  Since  the 
discoveries  of  Gall,  physiologists  have  for  the  most 
part  abused  and  misrepresented  phrenology;  but 
they  have  been  compelled  to  admit  its  truth,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  broad  principle  that  diflferent 
parts  of  the  brain  have  different  functions  to  fulfil ; 
and  phrenologists  themselves  have  gradually  per- 
ceived the  incompleteness  of  their  views,  and 
beeonoe  a  little  more  conciliatory  to  their  opponents. 
Mr.  Atkinson  makes  a  great  many  additions  to  the 
old  number  of  phrenological  organs,  and,  amongst 
others,  finds  one  that  was  designated  b^  a  somnam- 
bule,  the  *'  eye  of  the  mind,"  and  which  he  states 
to  be  underneath  the  old  organ  of  benevolence. 

The  business  of  this  mental  eye  is,  **  to  receive 
the  result  of  the  doings  of  the  other  Acuities,  or  to 
be,  properly  speaking,  the  mind  sense."  The 
whole  chapter  in  which  this  and  other  matters  are 
explained,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  even  by  those 
who  deny  the  truth  of  phrenology ;  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  new  organs 
bas  been  made,  should  form  the  subject  of  scientific 
inquiry.  Mr.  Atkinson  states,  that  they  were 
made  known  to  him  by  the  testimony  of  somnam- 
bules,  who  could  see  what  was  going  on  in  their 
heads,  and  by  the  experiments  of  phreno-mesmer- 
ism.  Nothing,  except  their  behavior  to  Harvey, 
and  the  delight  with  which  many  of  them  witnessed 
the  alleged  disproof  of  Dr.  Lee's  real  discoveries 
of  the  nerves  of  the  uterus,  could  be  more  unphil- 
oeopbical  and  bigoted,  than  the  treatment  which 
medical  men  have  usually  bestowed  upon  mesmer- 
ism. In  every  investigation  intended  to  overturn 
its  statements,  whatever  errors  were  proved  on  the 
part  of  its  supporters,  enough  remained,  that  no 
scrutiny  could  diminish  the  value  of,  to  demand  the 
most  patient  research  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
peculiar  business  it  is  to  understand  the  conditions 
of  life,  health,  and  disease.  No  subject  presents 
greater  prospects  of  utility,  and  none  requires 
greater  accuracy  and  care,  and  yet,  with  the  ex- 
ioeption  of  Reichenbach,  scarcely  any  one  who  has 
distinguished  himself  in  the  fields  of  physical 
•oieooe,  will  approach  the  subject.    The  reasons 


for  this  state  of  things  are  manifold,  and  while  a 
*'  fear  of  the  folk,"  and  bigoted  adherence  to  old 
notions,  deters  many,  the  conduct  of  the  mesmerists 
themselves,  has  in  no  small  degree  contributed  to 
throw  ridicule  on  their  science.  The  book  before 
us  will  not  diminish  this  feeling  of  hostility,  for  it 
exhibits  a  wild  tendency  to  generalize,  whenever, 
an  ordinary  article  of  faith  can  be  contradicted,  and 
gives  no  indication  of  that  patient  accuracy  of 
experiment,  that  can  alone  win  the  respect  of  the 
scientific  world. 

The  frame  of  mind  that  Miss  Martineau  and  Mr. 
Atkinson  consider  philosophical  will  not  be  very 
generally  complimented  with  any  such  title,  and 
when  we  find  both  of  them  ridiculing  the  idea  of 
final  causes  afler  the  manner  of  second-r^te  French 
savants,  it  will  be  prettv  plain  that  they  are 
insensible  to  the  force  of  arguments  that  from 
generation  to  generation  act  convincingly  upon  the 
great  bulk  of  mankind.  **  Fitness  in  nature  is  no 
evidence  of  design  ;  that  the  lungs  are  fitted  for 
breathing  and  the  eye  for  seeing,  is  no  more  evi- 
dence of  design  than  that  the  seal  is  fitted  to  the 
impression,  or  that  the  two  halves  make  the 
whole."  The  confusion  of  ideas  involved  im 
supposing  the  phrase  *'  the  seal  is  fitted  to  the 
impression,"  is  logically  parallel  to  the  previous 
one,  that  **  the  lungs  are  fitted  for  breathing," 
gives  a  fair  notion  of  the  inaccuracy  of  reasoning 
that  abounds  throughout  the  book.  Having  dis- 
posed of  the  human  mind  and  denied  final  causes, 
there  is  much  consistency  in  doing  without  an 
intelligent  Creator;  but  not  altogeUier  liking  to 
have  their  world  maide  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms,  our  authors  call  in  the  aid  of  *'  Law,'* 
a  sort  of  universal  act  of  Parliament,  passed  by 
nobody,  and  for  no  object.  Mr.  Atkinson,  says. 
**  God  is  the  substance  of  law  and  origin  of  all 
things,"  which  looks  somewhat  theisuc,  but  ia 
another  place  he  exclaims, 

The  idea  of  a  God  and  ruler  is  essential  in  rude  and 
barbarous  ttiais,  just  as  the  idea  of  loyal^  may  be 
essential,  though  the  king  is  never  xseen,  and  the  ftar 
of  hell  may  be  usefU,  as  the  fear  of  the  gallows  is 
usefU  in  barbarous  times  like  the  present 

And  again, 

I  cannot  believe  in  a  manufkoturii^  God,  as  implied 
in  the  idea  of  a  Creator  and  a  creation,  nor  can  I  be- 
lieve in  any  beginning  or  end  to  the  operations  of 
nature.  The  cause  in  nature  and  of  nature  is  eternal 
and  immutable.  The  earth  and  the  stars  m$j  pass 
away  into  other  forms,  but  the  law  is  eternal. 

We  find  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  mode  of 
speakinff  is  merely  a  protest  against  the  irreverent 
ideas  of  physical,  carpenter-lixe  workmanship  in 
creation,  which  some  persons  still  entertain  ;  uken 
in  conjunction  with  other  passages,  it  amounts  to  a 
denial  of  all  the  leading  ideas  that  distinguish 
theism  from  atheism.  In  another  sentence,  we 
find,  <*I  do  not  say,  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
Grod ;  but  that  it  is  extravagant  and  irreverent  to 
imagi ne  that  cause  a  person . ' '  There  is,  agai n ,  no 
evidence  that  it  is  against  the  error  of  confounding 
divine  with  human  personality  that  Mr.  Atkinson 
contents  himself  with  protesting ;  it  appears  to  as 
that,  in  his  **  cause"  or  **  law,"  be  wUi  admit  no 
consciousness  of  any  kind. 

Philosophy,  (he  remarks,)  finds  no  God  in  nature ; 
no  personal  being  or  Creator,  nor  sees  the  want  of 
any ;  nor  has  a  God  revealed  himself  miraculoualy ; 
for  the  idea  is  in  the  minds  of  most  savage  nations, 
because  under  like  Influences  ^  effeots  will  oooor. 
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The  Bublime  ignorance  of  any  other  **  philoeo- 

Ciy,'*  than  that  particular  specimen  resident  in 
mself,  is  very  characteristic  of  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  the  whole  book  appears  to  have  been 
-written.  The  preceding  extracts  are  from  Mr. 
Atkinson's  letters,  but  they  express  sentiments  in 
which  Miss  Martineau  fully  concurs.  In  one  of  her 
epistles  we  find  her  telling  her  co-philosopher — 

For  me  it  is  enough  that  I  am  what  I  am,  somethhig 
fur  beyond  my  own  power  of  analysis  and  comprehen- 
sion. By  what  combination  of  elements  or  actions  of 
force  I  came  to  be  what  I  am,  does  not  at  all  touch  my 
personal  complacency,  or  interfere  with  my  awe  of  the 
universe. 

And  after  hearing  some  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  opin- 
ions on  this  matter,  she  thus  addresses  him : — 

I  am  glad  I  asked  in  what  sense  yon  used  the  words 
••  God,'*  **  origin,'*  &o.,  for  your  reply  comes  to  me 
like  a  refreshing  sympathy,  as  rare  as  it  is  reftresh- 
Ijig^  •••••«  There  is  no  theory  of  God, 
of  an  author  of  nature,  of  an  origin  of  the  universe, 
which  is  not  utterly  repugnant  to  my  faculties — ^which 
is  not,  to  my  feelings,  so  irreverent  as  to  make  me 
blush — BO  misleading  as  to  make  mo  mourn. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  for  one  moment,  that 
the  authoress  has  here  ffiven  a  true  picture  oif  the 
state  of  her  mind,  with  relation  to  theological  truth ; 
and  both  writers  are  as  eloquent  upon  the  delightful 
sensations  produced  by  their  conversion  from  more 
orthodox  to  their  present  views,  as  evangelical  dis- 
senters, when  first  touched  by  supernatural  grace. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  would  com- 
pel any  human  being  to  stifie  his  convictions,  or 
smother  their  utterance.  That  faith  can  be  worth 
little  that  will  not  stand  discussion,  or  the  assertion 
of  opinions  that  contradict  it ;  and  were  it  not  for 
diversity  of  belief,  and  the  action  of  mind  on  mind 
that  takes  place  in  consequence,  truth  would  lose 
its  vital  influence  upon  the  human  race.  What- 
ever is  honestly  thought  and  felt  should  be  freely 
told ;  when  it  is  erroneous,  better  by  far  that  it 
should  speedily  come  into  collision  with  the  wiser 
asd  sounder  views  of  other  men,  than  that  it  should 
lie  secretly  festering  in  the  mind  that  gave  it  birth. 
Persons  sworn  in  to  defend  creeds  and  articles,  may 
&ul  any  kind  of  ventilation  or  discussion  dangerous 
to  their  craft ;  but  while  minor  points  of  belief 
change  from  day  to  day,  the  broad  basis  of  theism, 
upon  which  they  rest,^ows  wider  and  deeper  the 
more  it  is  assaUed.  Thoroughly  outspoken  doubt 
or  disbelief  is  neither  so  infectious  nor  so  perni- 
cious as  the  latent  infidelity  that  oilen  lurks  beneath 
the  cassock  of  the  priest  or  the  smart  Sunday  coat 
of  his  genteel  disciple.  The  letters  before  us  pre- 
sent the  legitimate  consequences  of  their  first  prop- 
osition, and  in  them  most  thinkers  will  find  that 
very  satis&ctory  kind  of  refutation,  a  reductio  ad 
absitrdum.  The  denial  of  personal  existence  to  the 
Cause  of  all  phenomena,  is  aptly  associated  with 
a  denial  of  what  is  usually  considered  an  essential 
element  of  human  personality — permanent  con- 
scious identity.  **  Identity,"  says  Mr.  Atkinson, 
"  is  a  matter  of  memory  ;"  and  he  states  personal 
identity  to  be  merely  **  a  reproduction  of  the  same 
type,"  and  considers  that  a  single  case  of  false 
identity,  like  a  man  fancying  himself  a  piece  of 
glass,  takes  away  all  reliance  or  argument  as  to 
the  continuity  or  unity  of  being  from  the  ordinary 
sense  of  identity.  Afler  this,  our  readers  will  not 
be  surprised  that  although  in  the  new  philosophic 
world,  atoms  are  allowed  to  be  indestructible,  per- 
sonal immortality  is  considered  a  very  foolish 
fidlacy.    Miss  Martineau  tells  Mr.  Atkinson-^ 


As  to  the  fkllacy  of  all  arguments  fbr  a  oonsoioos 
existence  after  death,  I  asree  with  you  entirely ;  I 
think  that  not  only  is  the  desire  taken  for  evidence, 
but  the  desire  itself  is  a  factitious  thing. 

According  to  the  custom  which  prevails  through- 
out the  book,  and  which  might  have  led  to  an 
economical  abbreviation,  Mr.  Atkinson  replies: — 

I  quite  agree  with  what  you  say  about  the  idea  of 
another  life.  The  desire  of  a  fdture  existence  is 
merely  a  pampered  habit  of  mind,  founded  upon  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  It  is  a  longing,  and 
those  who  have  it  are  like  drunkards  or  children. 

And  this  mere  negation  is  the  subject  of  most 
entliusiastic  commendation : — 

Is  there  nothing  in  that  faith  which  seeks  fbr  hap- 
piness out  of  self,  in  the  happiness  of  others  and  the 
glories  of  nature— content  that  in  death  the  sense  of 
personality  shall  pass  away,  and  that  you  shall  be  as 
you  were  befbre  you  were— in  a  sleep  for  evermore  ? 

Stranffe  and  wonderful  is  the  power  of  self-delu- 
sion !  Here  we  have  two  clever,  well-informed 
people,  persuading  themselves  that  they  experience 
extraordinary  raptures  mingled  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite philosophic  calm,  from  believing  that  uncon- 
scious matter  is  the  cause  of  conscious  thought,  that 
the  truest  human  afiection  is  nothing  worthier  than 
the  love  of  a  spoonful  of  nitric  acid  for  a  copper  half* 
penny,  and  that  annihilation  is  the  most  satisfactory 
end  of  human  life.  From  such  views  both  the 
intellect  and  the  heart  of  man  will  recoil  with  well- 
founded  disgust — his  logical  powers  will  perceive 
the  absurdity  of  the  argument,  and  his  taste  and 
aflfections  will  lead  him  to  exclaim  with  Words- 
worth : — 

Great  God!  I'd  rather  be 

A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 

So  mighl  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forloro  ;  - 

Have  sieht  of  Proteus,  rising  from  the  sea, 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

The  new  lights  promised  by  our  authors  turn  oat 
to  be  chiefiy  composed  of  very  old-fashioned  rays 
of  darkness,  and,  after  a  careful  perusal,  many  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  way  to  be  a  modera 
philosopher  is  to  quote  the  ancients,  praise  Bacoa, 
and  talk  ''  bosh." 

Apart  from  its  metaphysics  and  theology,  the 
book  contains  several  interesting  narrations  of  pe- 
culiar conditions  of  the  human  organization,  and  had 
they  been  described  with  more  minuteness,  and  a 
little  stronger  evidence  given  of  capacity  for  accurate 
scientific  observation,  its  value  would  have  been  much 
increased.  In  one  chapter  is  an  account  of  a  lady, 
blind  from  her  birth,  but  able  to  see  in  her  sleep  :— 

Stie  says,  the  perception  she  has  in  her  sleep  is 
intense  and  clear,  and  quite  distinct  fh>m  all  other 
impressions,  and  ideas  arising  ttom  them.  •  •  • 
She  likens  the  sparkling  light  to  brilliant  music,  and 
shade  to  grosser  sounds. 

Some  further  information  is  given  concerning 
this  lady,  but  scarcely  sufficient  to  make  any  im- 
pression upon  those  whose  minds  are  not  previ- 
ously prepared  for  the  reception  of  such  facts. 
The  condition  absolutely  necessary  for  the  exercise 
of  the  various  senses  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
problems  of  modem  physiology,  and  an  accurate 
investigation  of  this  lady's  case,  if  it  ended  ia 
proving  that  she  was  under  no  delusion  in  suppos- 
ing that  she  really  did  see  in  her  sleep,  would  have 
been  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  present  stock 
of  knowledge;  but,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Atkinson 
seems  to  think  his  negative  philo8ophy4>f  more  cod- 
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sequence  than  good  positive  facts.  It  is  by  saeh 
means  that  inen  of  science  are  driven  away  from 
the  very  confines  of  mesmerism,  and  that  we  go  on 
from  year  to  year  leaving  some  of  the  most  won- 
derful phenomena  of  life  and  organization  to  be 
investigated  ooly  by  persons  whose  accuracy  is 
questioned  when  their  veracity  is  uniropeached. 

The  sense  of  time  in  somnambulists  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  stories : — 

I  remember  going  to  see  a  sleeper  wake  who  had 
been  sleeping  three  days,  and  haa  said  she  should 
wake  precisely  at  six  o'clock  the  third  evening. 
Several  of  us  were  talking  round  the  bed,  paying  no 
attention  at  the  time,  when  she  rose  up  in  her  bed 
and  opened  her  eyes,  and  instantly  the  church  clock 
close  by  struck  the  hour.  I  had  a  patient  sleeping 
when  I  was  obliged  to  leave,  intending  fhlly  to  return 
within  an  hour,  and  I  bade  my  servant  look  into  the 
room  and  see  that  the  patient  remained  quiet  Im- 
mediately after  I  had  left  the  house  she  rose  from  her 
chair,  and  walking  to  the  window  and  looking  after 
me  said,  **  He  thinks  that  he  will  return  in  an  hoar, 
by  seven  o'clock,  but  he  will  not  return  till  eleven 
minutes  past  nine;  I  shall  go  to  sleep  and  get  up  again 
to  see  him  return." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  he  was  unexpect- 
edly detained,  and  his  patient's  prediction  proved 
exactly  right.  Here  again  is  a  statement  demand- 
ing very  exact  corroboration.  We  see  no  resson 
to  disbelieve  it,  having  convinced  ourselves  of  the 
tnith  of  the  class  of  phenomena  to  which  it  belongs, 
but  many  will  treat  this,  and  similar  wonders,  as 
errors  greedily  swallowed,  according  to  some  nat- 
ural law  of  compensation,  to  make  up  for  the 
rejection  of  much  evident  truth.  When  a  somnam- 
bule  sees,  or  fancies  that  she  sees,  spiritual  beings, 
Mr.  Atkinson  readily  pronounces  it  to  be  a  delusion, 
but  when  she  sees  her  own  internal  organs,  he  is  all 
faith.  It  must  be  evident  to  any  thinking  person, 
and  is  readily  admitted  by  the  best  mesmerists,  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  guard  against  deception 
'  in  somnambulic  cases.  Even  when  the  patient  is 
bonest,  there  is  extraordinary  chance  of  self-delu- 
sion, and  the  excited  nervous  condition  is  peculiarly 
fivorable  to  that  mental  state  in  which  the  improb- 
able and  extravagant  is  most  readily  supposed  to 
be  the  true.  The  progress  of  scientific  discovery 
in  the  domain  of  imponderable  matter,  prepare  us 
to  believe,  that  forces  analogous  to  light,  heat,  and 
the  several  electricities,  are  fiir  more  abundant  and 
▼arions  than  can,  even  now,  be  proved,  and 
although  the  eye  may  remain  the  only  organ  by 
ivhich  light  is  correctly  appreciated,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  action  of  other  a^ients,  upon 
other  organs,  may  produce  analogous  impressions, 
or  even,  by  a  secondary  action,  give  rise  to  the 
actual  condition  of  sight.  No  single  force  is 
developed  alone,  and  we  are  yet  ignorant  of  the 
oonditions  under  which  light  becomes  visible  to  us 
at  all,  and  it  would  not  surprise  us  if  it  should  one 
4av  be  demonstrated,  that  we  have  no  capacity  for 
beholding  pure  light,  but  that  it  only  becomes 
▼isible  when  other  forces  are  acting  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  by  studying  the  experiments  of  Reich- 
eobach,  those  of  Faraday  on  the  electricity  of 
erystals,  and  the  best  authenticated  cases  of  mes- 
meric action,  in  their  mutual  relation,  that  we  are 
likely  to  place  ourselves  upon  the  right  track  for 
important  discovery.  Miss  Martineau  and  Mr. 
Atkinson  find  in  mesmerism  a  confirmation  of 
their  material  and  negative  views,  and  they  are  led 
to  consider  that  matter  alone  has  a  positive  exist- 
once,  by  the  very  claaa  of  pbeoomeoa  that  in  other 


minds  have  produced  the  strongest  collateral  proof 
that  mind  only  is  real  and  eternal.  In  this  there 
is  nothing  unnatural,  for  that  state  of  mind  which 
finds  it  more  reasonable  to  ascribe  the  origin  of 
thought  to  physical  forces  than  to  supp«ise  physical 
forces  the  creatures  of  intelligence,  is  likely  to  be 
affected  by  many  circumstances  in  a  manner  which 
is  not  natural,  and  can  scarcely  be  considered  sane. 

The  probable  cause  of  the  uiilacies  in  which  the 
book  abuunds,  is  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  highest 
truth  by  an  exclusively  intellectual  process,  and  a 
disbelief  that  the  noblest  feeling  and  the  most  vivid 
imagination  are  tendencies  towards  objective  reali- 
ty. The  intellect  has  its  superstitions,  as  well  as 
the  moral  and  imaginative  faculties ;  and  in  both 
cases  the  cure  can  be  found  only  in  bringing  the 
whole  mind  to  bear  upon  the  objects  of  its  thought. 
It  usually  will  be  found,  that  those  who  uke 
refuge  in  negative  philosophy,  are  either  deficient 
in  sympathetic  faculties,  or  have  had  them  crushed 
by  early  disappointment ;  at  least  such  has  been  the 
case  with  many  whom  we  have  kndwn.  The 
world  treats  all  who  difl^er  from  it  with  injustice, 
and  is  equally  ready  with  terms  of  reproach  against 
those  who  wish  to  benefit  it,  by  means  rather  above 
its  prejudices,  and  those  who,  with  bad  motives,  are 
ever  intent  upon  evil  actions.  The  authors  of  the 
book  before  us  will  come  in  for  a  full  share  of 
unreasoning  intolerance ;  and  priest-ridden  people, 
when  they  find  their  creed  denied,  will  be  apt  to 
search  the  police  reports  with  diligence,  to  see 
whether  Miss  Martineau  has  robbed  a  church,  or 
Mr.  Atkinson  picked  a  pocket.  Fortunately, 
speculative  thoughts  have  no  such  influence  on 
practical  life;  and  opinions,  however  erroneous, 
if  honestly  arrived  at  in  a  search  after  truth,  will 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  diminish  a  single  safeguard  of 
virtuous  conduct.  At  a  time  when  popery  gains 
converts,  and  even  in  London  well  educated  people 
believe  that  marble  statues  move  their  eyelids  and 
old  paintings  transpire  drops  of  blcKx),  it  is  natural 
that  the  negative  pole  of  faith — if  we  may  so  term 
it — should  exhibit  unusual  power.  After  all,  our 
authors  are  not  without  some  strong  tinge  'of 
orthodoxy  ;  their  fatalism  is  a  first  cousin  to  Cal- 
vinistic  predestination,  and  man  is  spoken  of  as 
having  such  a  natural  fancy  for  error,  as  would 
gratify  the  defenders  of  the  dogma  of  original  sin. 

It  is  but  fair,  in  conclusion,  to  mention,  that  in 
the  preface  Miss  Martineau  states  the  volume  to  be 
merely  expository,  omitting,  for  the  sake  of  brevi- 
ty, both  evidence  and  argument.  We  have  perused 
it  very  carefully,  and  believing  its  metaphysics  and 
theology  to  be  its  most  characteristic  features,  we 
have  endeavored  to  give  a  clear  account  of  them. 
In  so  doing  we  have  freely  expressed  our  conviction 
of  their  fallacy,  and  hope  that  those  of  our  readers 
who  agree  with  us  in  condemnation,  will  agree 
also  in  appreciation  of  the  honesty  and  boldness 
with  which  unpopular  thoughts  have  been  frankly 
outspoken. 

From  FFMer'a  MagashM. 

AN  ANTEDILUVIAN   ROMANCB. 

Mortali«  saw,^  without  surprite, 
In  the  mid  air,  aoeelic  eyrs. 

LuvBs  OP  THB  AirasiJ. 

In  those  far-away  times,  when  the  Mammoth 
shook  the  ground  with  mighty  tread,  and  ere  the 
soliury  dove  fluttered  over  the  waste  of  waters, 
vainly  seeking  rest  and  finding  none,  there  dwelt 
upon  the  earth  a  fair  woman,  with  two  beautiful 
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Tonog  daoffhters,  whose  names  were  Adah  and 
Naamah.  Their  home  nestled  in  the  bosom  of  a 
fertile  valley,  where  bright  fountains  leaped  and 
sparkled  in  the  undimmed  sunshine — where  floods 
of  delicious  roses  wafted  faint  odors  on  the  balmy 
air — where  cedars  frowned  in  towering  grandeur, 
and  the  dark  funereal  cypress  scarce  revealed  the 
axure  skies  between.  White  tents  glanced  on  the 
distant  plains ;  flocks  and  herds  pastured  there  ;  and 
the  moon  arose  in  calm  radiance  from  behind  the 
ffreen  swelling  hills — those  hills  from  whence  ce- 
lestial melodies  were  softly  heard  to  float — from 
whence  favored  mortals  often  heard  strange  wild 
echoes,  as  of  voices  whispering  to  each  other — he- 
held  shining  meteors  dart — traced  them  dissolving 
away  in  the  silvery  light  bounding  tlie  clear  horizon, 
or  with  mute  awe  watched  their  downward  shooting 
to  the  transparent  lake  hidden  amid  mountain  soli- 
tudes ;  deep,  mysterious  waters,  on  whose  pure  bo- 
aom  reposed  innumerable  wan  lotus-lilies,  dim  and 
dream-like  flowers,  over  which  angels  loved  to  hover 
and  disport  in  the  holy  moonlight.  Gems  of  night ; 
blessed  and  beautiful  lotus-lilies! 

In  those  days,  noble  young  damsels  brought  wa- 
ter from  the  pellucid  fountains,  and  rested  pleasantly 
in  the  refreshing  shade  beneath  spreading  boughs, 
and  thither  came  Adah  and  Naamah  to  fill  their 
Tases.  Wreaths  of  fresh  ffreen  leaves  encircled 
their  brows ;  liffht  snowy  drapery,  looped  up,  re- 
Tealed  the  rounded  alabaster  limbs  and  delicate  feet, 
protected  by  richly  embroidered  sandals. 

They  were  twin  sisters,  alike,  yet  dissimilar. 
Adah,  seen  alone,  would  have  been  pronounced  one 
of  earth *8  loveliest  daughters;  but  Naamah,  a  wan- 
dering angel,  with  paradise  airs  yet  breathing 
round  her  the  tender  halo  of  a  subdued  melancholy, 
•a  if  she  lamented  absence  from  her  starry  home. 

**  What  meaneth  that  ancient  woman?"  whis- 
pered Adah  to  her  sister,  as  they  rested  their  water- 
Taaes  on  the  emerald  turf.  '*  What  meaneth  she? 
I  overheard  her  to-day,  in  converse  with  our 
mother,  beneath  the  cedar  dome,  bewailing  the 
doomed  one^  and  methought  thy  name,  sweet  Naa- 
mah, was  murmured.  Our  mother  smiled,  and  I 
flung  myself  into  her  dear  arms,  and  asked  the 
meaning  of  those  words  I  had  thus  unwittingly 
given  ear  to.  The  woman  of  a  hundred  summers 
raised  her  hands  as  if  in  prayer ;  our  mother  knelt 
beside  her,  and  I  cared  not  to  press  my  questioning." 

"  Would  I  were  like  thee,  my  sister  Adah  !*'  re- 
sponded Naamah,  with  a  sigh — **  would  I  were 
like  thee,  with  earthly  affections  garnered  within 
my  throbbing  heart !  Thou  alone  knowest — yet 
but  in  part — how  I  have  ever  felt  estranged  from 
worldly  sympathies.  Hearken,  Adah  !  and  I  will 
now  confess  that  I  divine  the  fate,  and  know  the 
tale,  thou  in  thy  innocent  simplicity  dreamest  not  of. 
The  woman  of  a  hundred  summers  bewailed  the 
doomed  one,  ye  say  ?  High  and  glorious  doom ! — 
oh,  that  it  may  be  mine !  Snatches  of  whispered 
communings,  murmurings,  wild  melodies,  and  pro- 
phetic teachings,  have  revealed  the  mystery  to  me— 
wondrous  and  enthralling!  Thou  seest  our  moth- 
er, how  beautiful  she  still  is — how  holy,  pure,  and 
noble ;  thou  hast  often  marked  the  peculiar  tender- 
ness which  floateth  as  a  transparent  veil  around 
her.  Her  mother  was  far  more  beautiful ;  and 
they  say,  Adah — (thou  knowest  I  have  not  vanity) 
•^that  I  bear  perfect  resemblance  to  our  ances- 
tress." 

**  Dearest  Naamah,"  exclaimed  Adah,  embrac- 
ing her  sister,  *'  what  human  words  may  paint  thy 
loveliness?    Only  let  us  cease  not  to  remember 


whose  hand  fashioneth  the  clay.  But  continue  thr 
speech,  fur  I  am  impatient  to  hear  thy  reveaf- 
ment." 

Naamah  sighed,  as  if  overwhelmed  with  the 
immensity  of  the  theme ;  and  in  a  low  voice  obeyed 
her  companion. 

*'  A  shining  meteor-— otherwise,  a  paradise  angel 
— wandering  over  the  silent  earth  one  starry  night, 
folded  his  glittering  wings,  and  rested  beside  our 
beloved  waters  in  the  mountain  solitudes.  On  the 
banks  of  the  moonlit  lake  also  roved  our  ancestress 
— pure  and  beautiful  as  the  lotus-lilies.  The  an- 
gel encountered  this  fair  daughter  of  men ;  loved, 
wooed,  and  would  have  won,  but  that  she  was 
previously  betrothed.  Her  marriage  was  hastened 
by  her  terrified  sire,  to  avert  the  curse,  ever  said  to 
rest  on  angel  love  for  mortal  woman  !  But,  alas ! 
Adah,  an  angePs  kiss  had  been  imprinted  on  that 
woman^s  lips — an  angel's  sparkling  fires  had  flung 
around  her  and  within  her  soul  their  unspeakable, 
pervading  essence.  Invisibly,  that  disappointed 
love-lorn  celestial  one  hovered  about  her  path 
through  life,  received  her  parting  spirit,  and  bore 
it  to  heaven's  gate — hath  ever  watched  our  mother, 
and  watches  over  us,  Adah — our  guardian  spirit! 
Changeless  are  the  sons  of  paradise— ever  bloom- 
ing, ever  young ;  years  with  us,  but  days  with 
them — nay,  moments  of  eternity  !  On  me,  Adah 
— on  me,  this  angePs  regards  will  once  again  be 
fixed.  I  am  doomed  to  t^  his  bride !  Night  aAer 
night,  when  thou  art  sleeping,  I  wander  away 
to  the  mountain  solitudes,  beside  the  lonely  lake. 

'*  I  feel  the  fanning  wings  of  invisible  spirits.  I 
hear  their  dulcet  songs  of  bliss ;  and  I  know  that 
angel  eyes  are  gazing ;  and  I  weary^-oh  !  I  weary 
for  my  spirit  love  to  come  and  claim  me  as  his 
own  !  For  never,  (mark  me,  Adah,  my  sister,) 
never  shall  mortal  man  call  me  bride!" 

•        •••••• 

Time  glided  on.  Adah  was  married  to  one  of 
the  young  nobles  of  the  Lebanon  ;  but  in  her  dis- 
tant happy  home,  her  affectionate  heart  yearned 
towards  her  twin-sister.  Still  Naamah  wandered 
in  search  of  her  angel  love ;  earthly  suitors  were 
dismissed  ;  she  turned  coldly  and  disdainfully  from 
them  all. 

It  was  on  a  night  of  singular  beanty,  even  in 
that  favored  clime,  that  Naamah,  pale  and  lan- 
guid, rested  on  the  banks  of  the  haunted  lake,  like 
a  slanting  moonbeam,  white  and  pure  :  her  rich 
voice  poured  forth  strains  of  melody,  such  as  can- , 
not  be  imagined  now,  on  this  changed  earth  ! 

Suddenly,  there  stood  bv  her  side  a  youth, 
apparently  travel-worn  and  fatigued  with  long 
journeying ;  his  voice  was  deep  and  thrilling  ;  his 
demeanor  was  high,  courteous,  and  noble ;  while 
the  halo  of  grand  and  preeminent  intellectual 
beauty  shone  in  his  dark  eyes,  and  illuminated  his 
thoughtful  countenance. 

**  liong  loved — long  sought  for — found  at  last  ?'* 
he  exclaimed,  casting  himself  on  his  knees  before 
the  agitated  Naamah,  and  pouring  forth  those  ar- 
dent words  she  had  so  long  pined  to  hear. 

Could  she  doubt  that  her  angel  lover  had  thus 
sought  her  side  at  length,  not  in  brightness  and 
glory,  indeed,  but  in  plain  earthly  guise — in  pity  to 
her  weak  mortal  senses  ? 

Could  she  not  discover  the  ineffable  perfections 
— the  immortal  essence?  Could  they  be  hidden 
from  her?  Ah!  no;  Naamah  had  not  a  doubt; 
and  to  her  mother*8  dwelling  she  led  the  graceful 
youth,  where  the  stranger  and  wayfarer  were  sure 
to  find  a  ready  welcome. 
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The  woman  of  a  hundred  saiDmeis  exchanged 
mysterious  glances  with  the  tender  mother,  who 
silently  watched  the  enamored  pair. 

When  on  the  same  spot  where  he  had  first  found 
her,  at  the  same  hour,  the  wanderer  demanded  of 
Naamah}  in  the  trembling  yoice  of  true  love,  if  she 
would  leave  her  mother^s  side  and  her  own  people 
to  follow  him,  what  replied  she  t — "  Long  loved — 
long  sought  for — found  at  last — ^I  am  thine." 

To  a  distant  brilliant  home  the  beautiful  Naa- 
mah  was  conducted  by  her  husband.  And  where 
the  precious  gems  of  earth  were  sparkling — where 
all  the  untold  glories  of  the  ancient  world  shone 
around  her,  seated  on  a  golden  throne,  costly  in- 
cense burning,  peerless  flowers  strewed  beneath  her 
feet,  and  paradise  opening  before  her  in  the  dark 
eyes  whose  light  she  lived  in,  Naamah  learnt  that 
to  mortal  love  she  had  devoted  her  existence — 
plighted  her  faith.  That  the  wandering  spirit  of 
the  haunted  lake,  who  had  sought  her  by  the  lotus- 
lilies,  was  the  brother  of  Adah*s  husband — Adah 
who  had  dwelt  on  her  sister^s  loveliness,  until,  as 
the  youthful  prince  listened  to  her  description,  he 
yearned  to  behold  it  for  himself,  and  set  forth  on 
his  adventurous  expedition,  almost  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  discovered  an  angel  beside  the 
solitary  mountain-lake  when  personating  one. 

An  earthly  throne  Naamah  gained — a  mortal 
heart's  fond  devotion ;  but  there  were  whisperers 
on  the  Lebanon  to  hint  that  she  revered  her  early 
dreams,  and  cherished,  with  somewhat  of  saddened 
memory,  the  illusions  of  the  past. 


From  the  Times,  28th  March. 

THE   COURT    OF  CHANCERY. 

Bt  way  of  recreation  last  niffht,  ader  the  fatigues 
of  the  aoti-Papal  debate.  Lord  John  Russell  broke 
the  ground  for  his  promised  reform  of  the  Chan- 
cery. The  transition  was  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  African  hunter  who,  afler  shooting  down  a 
herd  of  wild  elephants,  takes  up  his  gun  to  return 
the  civilities  his  encampment  has  received  from  a 
neighboring  household  of  lions.  Neither  Pope  nor 
Chancery)  mdeed,  is  very  small  game.  In  point 
of  antiquity,  in  their  apparently  indestructible  basis, 
in  their  thick  incrustation  of  abuses,  in  the  obsti- 
nacy with  which  they  have  defied  all  reform,  and 
in  the  perplexities  with  which  they  are  sure  to 
embarrass  the  assailant,  they  are  by  no  means  dis- 
similar. To  the  common  apprehension  of  English- 
men the  Court  of  Chancery  is  a  name  of  terror,  a 
devouring  gulf,  a  den  whence  no  footsteps  return. 
Ask  why  such  a  family  was  ruined,  why  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  wealthy  man  are  wanderers  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  why  the  butlers,  and  house- 
keepers, and  gardeners  of  the  kindest  master  in  the 
world,  in  spite  of  ample  legacies  in  his  will,  are 
rotting  on  parish  pay,  why  the  best  house  in  the 
street  is  falling  to  decay,  its  windows  all  broken, 
and  its  very  doors  disappearing,  why  such  a  one 
drowned  himself,  and  another  is  disgraced — you 
are  just  as  likely  as  not  to  hear  that  a  Chancery 
suit  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  There  is  no  word  so 
terrible  to  an  Englishman  as  this.  An  honest,  in- 
dustrious roan,  accustomed  to  hard  thrift  and  slow 
accumulation,  building  his  fortune  course  after 
•course,  and  indulging  in  visions  of  futurity  to  com- 
pensate for  much  present  self-denial,  will  turn  pale 
and  sick  at  heart  at  the  bare  mention  of  Chancery. 
A  suit  in  that  court  is  endless,  bottomless,  and  in- 
satiable. Common  notions  of  justice  and  law  be- 
\  childish  follies  before  the  inscrutable  mystery 


of  a  Chancery  suit.  Such  is  the  ancient  eomt 
which  our  premier  ventures  to  threaten  with  inno- 
vation— a  court  which,  in  the  estimation  of  most 
Englishmen,  and  with  a  view  to  a  large  proportioa 
of  its  actual  results,  is  an  organized  imquity,  aa 
incurable  evil,  an  inveterate  wrong. 

Of  course  the  object  is  so  to  expedite  proceedings 
in  Chancery  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  what  it  is 
now — a  mere  bloodless  arena  for  mutual  destroo- 
tion.  In  its  present  form  it  belongs  to  a  class  that 
usually  disappears  before  the  march  of  civilization, 
and  only  reappears  when  men  are  relapsing  into 
barbarism.  We  once  had  trial  by  wager,  when  a 
man  who  sought  his  just  right  might  obtain  the 
satisfaction  of  being  knocked  on  the  head  in  due 
form  of  law.  We  once  had  ordeals.  In  Cafifre> 
land  the  suitors  are  placed  in  a  circle,  surrounded 
by  their  tribes,  and  throw  their  assagais  in  turn  at 
one  another.  In  the  back  states  of  America,  when 
two  gentlemen  have  '*  a  difficulty,*'  they  are  placed 
a  mile  apart,  in  a  wood,  with  their  rifles  and  bowie 
knives,  ai^d,  at  a  given  signal,  creep  within  range  of 
one  another,  like  two  armies  beating  in  one  another's 
pickets.  In  England,  when  revenge  has  overcome 
all  other  considerations,  a  man  determines  to  drag 
his  enemy  into  Chancery,  as  he  would  over  a 
precipice,  where  both  will  perish.  The  instinct 
of  self-preservation  must  be  very  weak  when  a  man 
spontaneously  enters  those  portals  where  hope  is 
left  behind,  and  where  the  only  consolation  of  ruin 
is  its  certain  community.  A  Chancery  suit  either 
starves  the  education  and  spirit  of  youth,  or  con- 
sumes' the  energies  of  manhood,  or  makes  a  clean 
wreck  of  old  age.  It  is  the  very  grave  of  inherit- 
ances. When  a  peaceful  man,  therefore,  is  dragged 
into  this  charnel-house  of  fortunes,  this  golgotha 
of  estates,  he  feels  simply  as  if  he  were  challenged 
to  single  combat.  Now,  spontaneous  ruin  is  almost 
as  criminal  as  spontaneous  death,  and  a  man,  in 
these  days,  who  brings  his  neighbor  into  Chancery 
does,  in  fact,  propose  to  him  a  trial  of  spirit  and  of 
purse,  which,  if  duly  persisted  in,  must  infallibly 
ruin  both  parties,  unless  the  property  in  contest  be 
very  large  indeed,  the  antagonists  very  good  lives, 
and  the  question  more  than  usually  determinable. 
As  for  a  thousand  pounds,  it  is  but  as  the  dew  of 
thQ  morning  under  the  burning  sun  of  a  Chancery 
suit.  We  are  afraid  to  say  how  high  lawyers  pot 
the  sum  which  is  likely  to  leave  a  surplus  for  the 
successful  suitor.  The  evils  of  this  system,  the 
iron  hooks  of  this  tremendous  machine,  are  the 
multiplicity  of  its  forms,  the  intricacy  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, the  opportunities  of  vexatious  and  mali- 
cious delay,  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  staif,  and 
the  vast  number  of  incompatible  duties  imposed  on 
the  chief  judge  of  the  court,  who  is  made  to  com- 
bine, and  of  course  partially  to  neglect,  duties  that 
would  find  work  for  at  least  three  officers,  if  not 
more,  in  the  place  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor. 


New  Material  tor  Paper. — ^M.  Adolphe 
Roque,  who  has  bestowed  many  years  of  patient 
investigation  on  the  improvement  of  the  manufac- 
ture or  paper,  has  at  length,  we  are  informed,  suc- 
ceeded in  adapting  to  that  purpose  the  fibres  of 
certain  filaceous  plants,  especially  the  banana  and 
the  aloe,  whereby  the  present  costly,  laborious, 
wasteful,  and  patchy  **  rag'*  process  may  be  super- 
seded by  a  raw  material,  easily  procurable  in  large 
quantities,  and  safely  and  economically  worked  into 
a  clear,  strong,  and  durable  texture. — Lit&rary 
GazeUe. 
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TESSELLATED  PAVEMENTS — ^ANCIENT  AND 
MODERN. 

[On  a  late  visit  to  New  York,  we  examined  a  beaotiful 
material  for  the  floors  of  halls  and  churches,  imported  by 
Messrs.  Miller,  Coates  and  Youle,279  Pearl  St.;  and 
were  so  much  gratified,  that  we  have  copied  the  whole 
letter-press  of  a  splendid  folio,  containing  colored  plans 
and  patterns,  giving  an  account  of  the  manufacture  and 
material.  The  tiles  are  used  in  England  in  churches  and 
hotels ;  and  in  private  buildings,  for  vestibules,  halls, 
dining-rooms,  conservatories,  and  hearths— they  are  less 
49Dld  than  marble,  and  less  liable  to  be  cracked.  After 
three  years'  use  of  them  in  the  corridors  and  ante-rooms 
of  the  new  houses  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Barry  (the  archi- 
tect) has  ordered  several  thousand  square  yards  for  the 
Unfinished  portions  of  the  building.  Several  floors  of  very 
rich  patterns  have  been  ordered  for  Windsor  Castle. 

The' prices  range  upward  from  the  average  cost  of 
marble,  according  to  the  pattern.  And  floors  of  any  size 
and  shape  may  be  procured  through  the  firm  above  men- 
tioned, who  will  show  samples,  and  whole  floors,  and 
give  full  information.] 

The  object  of  the  following  essay  is  to  call  public 
attention  to  a  new  material  for  Tessellated  Pave- 
ments, and  to  an  improved  method  of  constructing 
the  same,  by  the  adoption  of  which,  this  ancient 
and  esteemed  mode  of  decoration  may  be  reintro- 
duced, at  a  moderate  coet,  for  the  embellishment 
of  our  modern  buildinp.  The  improvements  in 
question  will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  enable  the 
modern  architect  to  execute  mosaic  floorings,  equal 
in  point  of  extent  and  elaborateness  to  Vie  most 
celebrated  of  the  remains  that  have  descended  to  us 
from  antiquity,  and  very  far  superior  to  these  in 
brilliancy  and  variety  of  coloring,  in  the  accurate 
coadaptation  of  the  pieces,  and  in  the  uniform  dura- 
bility of  the  surface. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  on  this 
subject,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
bestow  some  attention  on  the  materials  and  struc- 
ture of  the  old  Roman  Tessellated  Pavements,  as 
described  by  Vitruvius,  and  still  to  be  traced  in  the 
remains  existing  in  various  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  in  the  specimens  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  materials  of  the  best  and  costliest  pavements 
at  Rome  (such,  for  example,  as  those  still  remain- 
ing in  the  baths  of  Caracalla)  are  colored  marble 
of  various  kinds,  diflfering  considerably  from  each 
other  in  hardness  and  durability.  The  inferior 
pavements,  found  scattered  through  Britain,  France, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  alonff  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  are  usually  made  of  such  colored 
•tones  as  the  neighborhood  happened  to  supply, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  red  tesserae,  which 
are  almost  invariably  of  burnt  clay.  Thus,  in  the 
celebrated  Roman  pavement,  which  was  discovered 
in  1793,  at  Woodchester,  in  Gloucestershire,  the 

Say  tesserae  are  of  blue  lyas,  found  in  the  vale  of 
loucester — the  ash-colored  tesserse  of  a  similar 
kind  of  stone,  often  found  in  the  same  masses  with 
the  former — the  dark  brown  of  a  griltv  stone,  met 
with  near  Bristol,  and  in  the  forest  ot  Dean — ^the 
light  brown,  of  a  hard  calcareous  stone,  occurring 
at  Lypiat  (two  miles  from  the  site  of  the  pavement) 
-—and  the  red  tesserae,  as  usual,  of  fine  brick.  These 
materials  diflfer  from  each  other,  in  point  of  hard- 
ness, even  more  than  the  colored  marbles  of  the 
costlier  pavements  at  Rome ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
a  surface  composed  of  such  heterogeneous  materials 
must  wear  unequally  at  different  parts,  and  ulti- 
mately fall  into  hollows,  wherever  colors  produced 
by  the  softer  kinds  of  stone  are  employed. 


If  this  remark  should  be  met  by  a  reference  to 
remains  of  ancient  pavements,  discovered  in  this 
country,  afler  a  lapse  of  sixteen  centuries  from 
their  first  construction,  and  still  retaining  a  level, 
unworn  surface,  it  is  obvious  to  reply,  that  the 
mere  length  of  their  duration  gives  no  force  to  the 
objection,  seeing  that,  during  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time,  these  pavements  have  lain 
buried ;  and,  further,  that  even  when  in  use  they 
formed  floors  to  the  baths  and  best  chambers  of  the 
residences  of  Roman  provincial  governors,  and 
were,  therefore,  doubtless,  subject  to  very  incon- 
siderable traffic.  The  entrance  hall  of  a  modern 
club-house  would  aflbrd  a  much  more  trying  test 
of  durability,  and  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  a 
pavement,  composed  of  heterogeneous  materials, 
would  in  such  a  position  be  liable  to  wear  unequally. 

The  next  pomt  to  be  observed  with  reference  to 
the  Roman  tesserae,  is  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
their  size  and  shape,  and  the  consequent  irregularity 
of  their  iunctions,  especially  in  the  minute  portions 
of  the  design.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  choicest  specimens  of  old  pavements 
in  the  British  Museum  (as,  for  example,  one  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Lysons,  which  formed  part  of  the 
Woodchester  pavement  referred  to  above)  will 
perceive  that  the  tesserae,  instead  of  coming  into 
contact  by  smoothly-ground  and  equal  sides,  are  in 
many  places  separated  by  broad,  uneven  lines  of 
cement.  In  some  places  the  intervals  are  of  such 
width,  that  the  cement,  which  in  a  good  pavement 
should  be  scarcely  seen,  forms  at  least  a  fburth  of 
the  visible  surface.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  the  effect,  which  this  network  of  brown 
cement  lines,  running  through  the  whole  design, 
and  mixing  a  muddy  hue  with  every  tint,  must 
have  in  diminishing  the  purity  of  the  colors,  and 
in  deadening  the  sharpness  and  brilliancy  of  the 
contrast.  It  is  much  as  if  a  picture,  when  finished, 
should  be  crossed  and  recrossed  all  over  with  lines 
of  brown  paint. 

Proceeding  from  these  remarks  on  the  materials 
of  the  Roman  pavements,  to  consider  the  mode  of 
their  construction,  we  shall  find  that,  while  the 
efl^ect  produced  was  imperfect,  the  means  employed 
for  its  production  were  costly,  and  inadequate  to 
the  end  proposed. 

Vitruvius,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  seventh  book 
on  Architecture,  afler  describing  the  manner  in 
which  the  foundation  of  the  pavement  should  be 
formed,  goes  on  to  say,  that  on  the  topmost  layer 
of  cement  the  tesserae  are  to  be  laid — care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  surface  flat,  and  true  with  the 
level ;  that,  in  the  next  place,  all  unevennesses  and 
projections  are  to  be  worked  down,  by  rubbing  and 
polishing,  and  lastly  a  layer  of  cement  is  to  be  spread 
over  the  whole,  and  scraped  oflf  again  (in  order,  it 
would  seem,  to  fill  up  any  cavities  in  the  cement 
between  the  tesserae,  and  to  render  the  surface  as 
smooth  as  possible  all  over.)* 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  time  and  trouble  that 
it  must  have  taken  to  set  each  tessera  separately  in 
the  cement,  and  to  try  the  surface  with  the  level, 
afler  every  few  pieces  were  laid.  With  respect  to 
the  subsequent  operation  of  grinding  down  and 
polishing  the  surface  of  the  work,  it  must  have 
been  in  most  cases  (and  particularly,  where  stones 
of  a  hard  and  gritty  nature  were  employed)  the 
most  tedious  and  laborious  part  of  the  process.  We 
shall  presently  see  that  all  these  difficulties  are 
obviated  by  the  employment  of  the  newly  invented 
noaterial  and  mode  of  construction,  which  we  will 

♦This  is  the  general  sense  of  the  n^ge,  according  to 
the  b<.t  coBm.*oUto«.p  g.j.^^^  ^^ GOOglC 
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next  proceed  to  describe — taking,  however,  in  the 
first  place,  a  rapid  survey  of  the  various  experi- 
ments which  preceded  this  invention,  and  or  the 
successive  improvements  by  which  it  has  been 
gradually  brought  to  perfection. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  a  patent  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  C.  Wyatt,  for  a  mode  of  imitating  Tessellated 
Pavements  by  inlaying  stone  with  colored  cements. 
Floors  thus  constructed,  however,  were  found  liable 
to  become  uneven  in  use,  in  consequence  of  the 
unequal  hardness  of  the  materials ;    which  defect 

{>re vented  their  general  adoption.  Terra  cotta,  in- 
aid  with  colored  cements,  has  also  been  tried,  and 
found  liable  to  the  same  objection. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  cements  colored  with 
metallic  oxides  were  used  by  Mr.  Blashfield  to 
produce  imitations  of  the  ancient  Tessellated  Pave- 
ments; and,  for  work  protected  from  the  weather, 
the  material  appears  to  have  answered  tolerably 
well ;  but  for  out-door  work,  required  to  stand 
frost,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  employ  Roman 
cement,  the  dark  brown  of  which  gifes  a  dingy  hue 
to  all  colors  mixed  with  it.  This,  with  some 
other  practical  difficulties,  has  interfered  with  the 
success  of  the  plan. 

Bitumen,  colored  with  metallic  oxides,  was  also 
tried  by  Mr.  Blashfield,  as  a  material  for  orna- 
mented floorings.  The  ground-work  of  the  pattern 
was  first  cast  in  any  given  color,  and  the  interstices 
aAerwards  filled  up  with  bitumen  of  various  other 
shades.  But  this  method  was  even  less  successful 
than  the  former ;  the  contraction  and  expansion  of 
the  bitumen  soon  rendered  the  surface  uneven ;  the 
diist  trodden  in  obscured  the  pattern ;  and  the  plan, 
besides  being  ineffectual,  was  expensive. 

Mr.  Blashfield  succeeded  at  last  in  constructing 
an  extensive  and  elaborate  inlaid  pavement  on  the 
plan  of  the  Venetian  Pis^  floors.  It  was  made 
after  designs  furnished  b^  H.  S.  Hope,  Esq.,  at 
whose  country  seat,  Deesdme,  in  Surrey,  it  was  laid 
down.    It  is  still  in  good  preservation.* 

In  the  year  1839,  Mr.  Singer,  of  Vauxhall,  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  a  mode  of  forming  tessene,  by 
cutting,  out  of  thin  layers  of  clay,  pieces  of  the 
xequired  form,  which  were  afterwards  dried  and 
baked  in  the  usual  way.  This  patent  also  included 
an  improved  method  of  uniting  the  tessere  with 
cement,  so  as  to  form  slabs  of  convenient  size  for 
paving.  He  has  executed  in  this  manner  some 
Tery  admirable  mosaics,  and  his  invention  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  towards 
the  revival  of  the  art  in  this  country. 

We  now  come  to  the  discovery  which  led  to  the 
invention  of  the  tessers-  particularly  referred  to 
throughout  thb  treatise. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Pressor,  of  Birmingham,  discovered 
that  if  the  material  of  porcelain  (a  mixture  of  fiint 
and  fine  clay)  be  reduced  to  a  dry  powder,  and  in 
that  state  bie  subjected  to  strong  pressure  between 
steel  dies,  the  Dowder  is  compressed  into  about  a 
fourth  of  its  bulk,  and  is  converted  into  a  compact 
solid  substance,  of  extraordinary  hardness  and 
density,  much  less  porous,  and  much  harder  than 
the  common  porcelain,  uncompressed  and  baked  in 
the  furnace. 

This  curious,  and,  as  it  has  since  proved,  very 
important  discovery,  was  first  applied  to  the  mana- 
ftcture  of  buttons,  to  supersede  those  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  bone,  &c.  The  buttons  thus  stamped  out  of 
porcelain  powder  are  capable  of  resisting    any 

*  A  floor  of  very  similar  kind  was  laid  down  at  Mr. 
Hope's  mansioo,  iii  Duchess  St.,  more  than  sixty  years 
amce,  and  it  is  said  to  be  siiU  in  excellent  condition. 


pressure  to  which  they  are  subject  in  use,  and  ars 
more  durable,  as  well  as  cheaper,  than  buttons  of 
the  materials  ordinarily  ussd. 

The  applicability  of  this  ingenious  process  to  tba 
manufacture  of  tesserae  for  pavements  soon  aAei^ 
wards  occurred  to  Mr.  Blashfield,  who  made  ar- 
rangements with  Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.  (the 
manufacturers  appointed  to  work  Mr.  Prosser*B 
patent)  for  a  supply  of  small  cubes,  made  according 
to  the  new  process ;  these  he  submitted  to  various 
trials,  and  experiments ;  and  having  found  them  in 
every  respect  suitable  for  the  purp<ise,  he,  in  con- 
junction with  Messrs.  Wyatt,  Parker  and  Co., 
carried  out  the  invention  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Tessers  of  various  colors  and  forms— red,  blue,  yel- 
low, white,  black,  brown  ;  quadrilateral,  trian- 
gular, rhomboidal,  hexagonal,  &c. — have  been 
manufactured  on  this  principle  in  large  numbers ; 
pavements  of  considerable  extent  have  been  con- 
structed with  them ;  and  they  have  been  found  to 
possess  the  following  advantages : — 

First,  being  formed  in  similar  steel  dies,  thc^  are 
of  uniform  size  and  shape,  so  that  they  can  be  fitted 
together  accurately,  in  the  laving  down  of  the  most 
complicated  designs.  Seconaly,  being  all  composed 
of  the  same  material,  variously  colored,  they  are  all 
of  precisely  equal  hardness,  so  that  pavements  made 
with  them  are  not  liable  to  fall  into  hollows  in  use. 
Lastly,  owing  to  the  eflfect  of  the  intense  pressure 
under  which  they  are  made,  they  are  quite  impervi- 
ous to  moisture,  of  a  flinty  texture  throughout,  and, 
in  a  word,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  absolutely 
imperishable. 

In  these  several  respects,  their  superiority  to  the 
Roman  tessene  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
shaped  imperfectly  by  hand,  and  diff*ered  from 
each  other  in  hardness)  must  be  manifest  to  the 
reader.  Nor  less  conspicuous  is  the  superiority  of 
the  modem  process  of  uniting  the  tesserae  to  iorm 
pavements. 

For  this  purpose  (instead  of  spreading  the  cement 
on  the  surface  to  be  paved,  and  laboriously  setting 
each  single  tessera  in  it,  acc<irding  to  the  directions 
of  Vitruvius)  the  pavement  is  first  put  together, 
face  downward,  on  a  smooth  surface,  so  that  the 
tesserae  find  their  level  without  any  trouble  to  the 
workman ;  and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  portion  of 
the  design  is  finished,  it  is  backed  with  fine  Roman 
cement,  which  is  worked  in  to  fill  the  crevices  be- 
tween the  tesserae ;  the  pavement  is  thus  fornied 
into  smooth  flat  slabs  of  convenient  size,  (according 
to  Mr.  Singer^s  method,)  and  these  are  laid  down 
on  a  foundation  properly  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  this  process  is,  that 
private  persons,  if  so  inclined,  may  set  out  their 
own  pavements  in  the  colored  tesserae,  leaving  it 
for  a  workman  aflerwards  to  cement  and  lav  down 
the  slabs.  Fine  mosaic  work,  for  the  top  of  tables, 
for  illuminated  monuments,  &c.,  may  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  with  a  superior  kind  of  tessera, 
glazed  on  the  surface,  and  richly  ornamented  in 
gold  and  colors. 

Pavements  thus  constructed  are  singularly  beau- 
tiful .  The  outline  of  the  design  strikes  clearly  and 
sharply  upon  the  eye,  and  the  brilliant  colors  of  the 
tesserae  are  reflected  from  the  level  surface,  uninter- 
rupted by  those  broad,  uneven  lines  of  cement, 
which  in  the  Roman  pavements  detract  so  much 
from  the  ^neral  eflfect.  The  tmlh  of  every  line 
and  angle  in  the  figure,  and  the  just  proportion  of 
all  its  parts,  however  complicated  and  various, 
impress  the  mind  with  an  asreeable  sense  of  order 
and  precision.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  exactness  and 
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fteility  of  the  workmanship  in  these  pavements, 
that  the  oblique  and  intricate  intersections  of  the 
Mauresqoe  designs  are  as  readily  executed  as  the 
simplest  rectangular  patterns  of  the  Pompeiian 
style.  Even  the  scrolls  and  wisted  guilhiches,  the 
quaint  emblematical  devices,  and  grotesque  repre- 
sentations of  horses,  warriors,  &c.,  found  in  the 
most  elaborate  of  the  Roman  pavements,  may  be 
accurately  imitated  with  the  new  stamped  tesserae. 

The  Roman  designs,  however,  have  little  to  rec- 
ommend them  to  the  modern  artist  beyond  their 
historical  interest.  Even  the  earliest  of  them, 
which  are  the  best,  were  produced  subsequently  to 
the  Roman  invasion  of  Greece,  when  art  was  every- 
where declining ;  and  they  abound  with  indications 
of  the  extravagant  and  licentious  taste,  which  grew 
up  amidst  the  general  corruption  of  Roman  man- 
ners, occasioned  by  the  rapid  influx  of  foreign 
wealth,  and  foreign  habits  of  luxurious  excess. 

When  designs  after  the  antique  are  required,  the 
elements  of  them  should  rather  be  sought  in  the 
beautiful  decorations  of  the  Etruscan  vases,  and  in 
the  admirable  remains  of  Greek  art  in  general, 
during  its  best  period — i.  «.,  from  about  400  to  200 
B.  C,  or  during  the  time  of  Phidias,  Praxiteles, 
and  their  immediate  successors.  Such  are  the 
models  which  have  guided  the  composition  of  the 
magnificent  Tessellated  Pavement  desif^ned  by  Mr. 
Barry,  and  executed  under  his  direction  by  Mr. 
Singer,  for  the  hall  of  the  New  Reform  Club ;  a 
pavement  so  beautiful,  and  so  generally  admired, 
that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  give  an  impulse  to  the 
rein  trod  uction  of  mosaic  decoration,  hitherto  *  so 
sparingly  employed  by  modern  architects. 

For  Mauresque  designs,  the  mosaic  dados  of  the 
Alhambra  may  be  advantageously  consulted.  They 
are  executed  in  glazed  earthen  tiles,  variously  col- 
ored, shaped  with  considerable  exactness,  and 
joined  with  cement.  They  present  many  examples 
of  ingenious  arrangement  and  well-contrasted  color- 
ing. 

But  whichever  of  these  various  styles  the  archi- 
tect inay  adopt,  he  will  find  that,  for  the  reali^tion 
of  his  conceptions,  there  is  no  material  which 
presents  so  many  advantages  as  the  compressed 
porcelain  tesserae — whether  on  account  of  their  ani* 
form  size  and  sbape^the  purity  and  brilliancy  of 
their  colors,  or  their  extreme  hardness,  and  un- 
alterable durability. 

The  substance  of  the  tessene  which  are  made  by 
the  new  process  of  Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.  is  very 
similar  to  the  celebrated  Jaspar  ware,  invented  and 
introduced  many  years  ago  into  use,  by  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood ;  the  earthy  material  being  a  composition  of 
alumina,  silex,  and  barytos,  with  some  suitable 
xneiallic  oxide  for  coloring  matter. 


From  the  Boaton  JournaL 

DESTRUCTION  OP  THREE  COAL-LADEN  VESSELS 
BY  FIRE — WONDERFUL  ESCAPE  OP  THE  PAS- 
SENGERS AND  CREWS. 

■We  have  been  furnished  by  a  friend,  with  the  fol- 
lowing highly  interesting  letter,  giving  the  particu- 
lars of  the  destruction  by  lire,  at  sea,  of  three  coal- 
laden  ships,  a  brief  account  of  which  we  published 
Bome  days  since.  The  writer  is  Mrs.  Bates,  the 
wife  of  the  captain  ol  the  Nonantum,  the  first  ves- 
sel menUooed  in  the  letter.  It  is  seldom  the  lot  of 
a  woman  to  pass  through  such  a  continued  series  of 
dangers,  of  a  character  so  trying  as  those  recorded 


in  Mrs.  Bates*  letter.  The  letter  is  dated  Bay  of 
Sechura,  coast  of  Peru,  Jan.  17,  1851,  and,  after  a 
few  lines  of  a  private  nature,  says  : 

**  I  will  now  commence  my  narrative.  After  we 
left  Baltimore,  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage  pleas- 
antly, and  1  assure  y9u  I  never  enjoyed  myself  more. 
Nothing  occurred  to  mar  our  enjoyment  until  we 
were  nhoui  in  the  latitude  of  the  river  Platte,  when 
William  discovered  smoke  issuing  from  the  after 
hatch,  and  then  the  startling  truth  flashed  upon  our 
minds,  that  the  ship  was  on  fire.  She  was  loaded 
very  deep  with  coal,  which  was  taken  out  of  the 
mines,  brought  directly  down  to  the  ship  in  the  cars, 
turned  (sometimes  soaking  wet,  from  the  rain  that 
fell  on  the  way)  directly  into  the  ship's  hold — and 
there  it  had  remained  heating  through  all  the  hot 
weather,  until  the  gas  that  originated  from  it  had 
generated  fire.  This  result  was  feared  by  some 
before  we  sailed. 

**  Imagine  our  situation — eight  hundred  miles  from 
land,  on  board  a  burning  ship,  with  very  inclement 
weather,  so  rough  that  boats  like  ours  could  not 
possibly  live  for  any  length  of  lime.  There  was  no 
other  way  but  to  smother  the  fire  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  bear  up  for  the  nearest  land — the  Falkland 
Islands.  The  crew  immediately  commenced  get- 
ting up  provisions  and  water,  sufficient  to  last  until 
we  could  arrive  at  the  islands,  and  during  the  short 
time  they  were  employed  between  decks,  so  power- 
ful was  the  gas,  that  some  of  the  men  fell  down 
senseless  from  its  efik:ts.  They  then  caulked  every 
seam,  and  the  hatches  as  tight  as  possible,  and  yet 
gas  and  smoke  would  escape  through  seams  which 
were  apparently  water-tight.  The  gas  finally  filled 
the  cabin  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  vacate  it.  We 
were  in  momentary  expectation  of  an  explosion,  as 
such  things  had  been  known  to  occur  in  similar 
situations.  We  had  oar  boats  ready  to  launch  in 
case  the  fire  broke  out,  although  we  did  not  suppose 
for  a  moment  they  could  live.  It  was  extremely 
cold  weather,  and  I  was  wrapped  up  in  all  the  warm 
clothes  I  could  get  on,  and  was  obliged  to  stay  on 
deck  for  fear  of  the  effect  of  the  gas.  Before  I  left 
the  cabin  it  nearly  suflfocated  me.  I  was  so  fatigued 
for  want  of  sleep  that  I  lay  down  on  the  floor  and 
fell  asleep,  and  when  I  awoke,  I  could  not  stand, 
and  could  scarcely  breathe,  until  after  I  had  a  fit  of 
vomiting,  which  relieved  me. 

*»  We  were  eight  days  in  this  situation  before  we 
discovered  land.  There  were  two  men  stationed 
aluft  to  keep  a  lookout,  and  William  was  on  the 
house.  It  was  very  thick,  and  soon  William  sung 
out  Mand  ho!*  I  shall  never  forget  that  joyful 
sound.  Presently  the  high  rocks,  called  tlie  Vol- 
unteer Rocks,  which  make  off*  two  miles,  began  to 
heave  in  sight,  and  I  can  assure  you  those  barren 
rocks  presented  to  us  a  most  welcome  appearance. 
We  ran  into  a  little  cove,  under  the  lea  of  the  land, 
and  anchored  that  night,  for  it  was  blowing  a  close 
reefed  topsail  breeze,  right  down  the  harbor.  The 
next  day  we  beat  up  to  the  settlement,  called  Port 
Stanly,  an  English  colony,  consisting  of  400  people. 
We  had  a  survey  upon  the  ship— opened  the  hatches 
and  found  her  all  on  fire.  We  commenced  throw- 
ing water  into  the  hold  with  an  engine,  but  the  fire 
still  increasing,  there  was  no  alternative  left  but  to 
run  the  ship  on  shore  and  scuttle  her.  This  was 
done,  and  after  the  fire  was  extinguished  we  went 
to  work  and  stripped  the  wreck.  Everything  be- 
tween decks  was  saved  in  a  damaged  state,  and  was 
sold  at  auction.  She  was  dreadfully  burnt  inside. 
Her  beams  and  stanchions  were  burnt  off",  and  her 
lower  deck  had  fallen  in.'   She  was  so  burnt  at  the 
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bottom  that  she  bilged  immediately,  although  she 
was  mn  on  shore  where  it  was  very  soft  bottom. 

"  After  the  business  was  all  settled  we  should  have 
come  directly  home,  but  the  island  being  yery  little 
frequented  by  yessels,  we  might  have  remained  there 
a  year  perhaps  before  an  opportunity  would  haye 
enabled  us  to  return.  There  was  in  port  a  Scotch 
ship  from  Dundee,  bound  for  Valparaiso,  called  the 
Humayoon,  Capt.  McHenry,  master,  and  he  said  he 
would  take  us  to  Valparaiso,  from  whence  we  should 
be  more  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of  returning 
home.  We  left  the  Falklands  about  the  25th  of 
Noyember,  in  his  ship,  which  was  loaded  with  coal, 
but  which  had  been  in  so  long  that  we  thought  there 
was  no  danger  from  it.  We  had  been  at  sea  twelye 
days,  and  were  just  around  Cape  Horn,  when  we 
discovered  the  ship  to  be  on  fire,  and  it  increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  three  or  four  hours  she  was  in  flames. 

**  We  were  at  this  time  seventy  miles  from  land, 
and  immediately  made  preparations  to  take  to  the 
boats,  preferring  to  take  out  chance  of  gaining  the 
land,  although  it  was  an  inhospitable  coast,  inhab- 
ited only  by  savages.  Just  at  this  moment  a  sail 
hove  in  sight.  We  hoisted  a  signal  of  distress,  and 
she  bore  down  for  us.  She  proved  to  bean  English 
ship  called  the  Symetry,  loaded  with  coal,  bound  to 
Acapulco.  Capt.  Thompson,  her  commander,  took 
us  all  on  board,  and  in  a  short  time  we  saw  the  fine 
ship  Humayoon  burnt  to  the  water's  edge. 

"  We  remained  on  board  the  Symetry  twelve  days, 
when  a  large  ship  hove  in  sight,  and  in  answer  to 
our  signals  hove  to.  She  proved  to  be  the  Ameri- 
can ship  Fanchon,  of  Newburyport,  Capt.  Lunt, 
bound  to  San  Francisco.  She  loaded  at  Baltimore 
with  coal  at  the  same  time  we  did,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  William.  Judge  of  his  astonish- 
ment to  learn  that  we  were  on  board  the  Symetry. 
He  immediately  invited  us  to  come  on  board  his  fine 
ship,  and  we  at  once  accepted  the  invitation.  The 
ship  was  1000  tons  burthen,  and  had  in  1200  tons 
of  coal.  On  the  25th  of  December,  when  we  were 
ID  the  Pacific,  1200  miles  from* land,  we  discovered 
the  Fanchon  to  be  on  fire !  Efl^rts  were  immedi- 
ately made  to  make  her  as  tight  as  possible,  and 
Capt.  Lunt  shaped  his  course  for  the  main  land. 
We  were  on  board  this  burning  ship  three  weeks, 
and  imagination  cannot  conceive  the  anxiety  of  our 
minds  during  this  time.  We  never  saw  a  sail  of 
any  kind  from  the  time  the  fire  was  first  discovered 
until  we  saw  the  land,  and  then  nothing  but  those 
little  *  Catamarans.' 

**  Captain  Lunt  ran  the  ship  into  a  small  bay,  called 
the  Bay  of  Sechura,  and  anchored  about  two  miles 
from  the  shore,  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.  He  immediately 
commenced  landing  the  dunnage  in  the  surf  on  a 
good  sandy  beach.  A  tent  was  built,  and,  after 
taking  everything  oflT  the  ship's  deck,  they  opened 
the  hatches,  and  no  sooner  were  they  raised  than 
die  was  one  sheet  of  flame  below.  The  hatches 
were  put  on  again,  and  she  was  run  on  shore  and 
scuttled,  but  the  flames  were  too  far  advanced  to 
prevent  her  from  burning.  And  there  lay  that  noble 
ship  in  this  lonely  bay,  and  burned  to  the  water's 
edge.  Oh !  it  was  awfully  grand ;  it  was  a  scene 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Give  the  freest  flight  to  the 
imagination,  and  it  cannot  conceive  anything  to 
surpass  the  reality.  Think  of  the  danger  we  in- 
curred in  remaining  so  long  (three  weeks)  on  board 
that  burning  ship.  She  was  actually  all  burnt  out 
inside.  In  one  day  more  it  would  have  burst  out 
at  her  sides.  Twelve  hundred  tons  of  coal,  yvith 
all  her  other  cargo — and  all  on  fire,  made  no  trifling 
heat  to  be  living  over.    Bat  then  we  hesitated  to 


take  to  the  boats  until  we  were  eompelled  to,  oa 
account  of  the  sufferings  we  should  have  to  endure 
in  an  open  boat  at  sea. 

**  The  coast  where  we  are  now  staying  is  uninhab- 
ited. The  nearest  settlement  is  50  miles  from  us. 
The  Bay  of  Sechura  is  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  about 
50  miles  from  Payta.  The  first  ofllcer,  with  a 
boat's  crew,  have  now  gone  up  to  Payta  to  get  the 
American  Consul  to  render  us  assistance  in  getting 
away.  ■ 

'*  This  is  a  most  picturesque  spot  where  we  are 
encamped.  We  have  four  tents  pitched  on  the  beach, 
while  close  behind  are  cliffs  rising  hundreds  of  feet 
above  us,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  are  moun- 
tains rising  one  above  another.  The  burning  of 
the  ship  was  an  event  which  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  us  all.  The  fiames  roaring  and  raging  to 
the  very  topmast  heads,  lighting  the  whole  heavens 
— the  mountains  in  the  back-^ound  brought  into 
full  view — with  us,  poor  mortals,  standing  upon  the 
beach  witnessing  the  sublime  scene— presented  a 
picture  well  worthy  the  artist's  pencil.  The  roar* 
ing  of  the  surf,  for  once,  was  completely  drowned 
by  the  louder  roarinff  and  crackling  of  the  flames. 
It  was  an  awful  sight  to  see  the  ship  Humayoon 
bum  at  sea.  But  then  it  was  daytime,  and  it  had 
not  the  grand  appearance  of  a  fire  by  night ! 

'*  I  have  been  on  board  four  difl^rent  ships  sinoe  I 
left  Baltimore,  and  have  been  burnt  out  of  three  of 
them.  They  were  all  coal-laden !  While  at  the 
Falklands  we  heard  of  a  large  American  ship, 
loaded  with  coal,  being  burnt  off*  Capje  Horn ;  the 
crew  took  to  the  boats  and  succeeded  in  arriving  at 
Cape  Negro.  We  did  not  learn  her  name.  It 
seems  impossible  for  any  of  the  ships  that  loaded  at 
Baltimore  at  the  time  we  did  to  arrive  at  their  des- 
tination .  The  Fanchon  was  the  best  fitted  in  respect 
to  ventilation,  and  she  has  not  escaped.  It  is  a 
danjrerous  cargo  to  have  so  long  in  a  ship— it  may 
do  for  a  short  voyage." 

•        ••••••• 

[A  postscript  to  the  letter  says,  that  the  writer 
remained  on  the  beach  for  one  week,  when  the 
whole  party  was  taken  off"  by  a  brig  and  carried  to 
Payta,  where  they  were  entertained  at  the  Ameri- 
can Consul's  house.  From  Payta  the  writer ^with 
her  husband,  intended  taking  passage  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  an  American  vessel  then  loading  for  that 
port.]         

Prom  Btaekwood*!  Maculnt. 

MICHABL   ANGELO  AND   THE    FRIAR« 

ScBNB.-— 7%e  Siatine  Chapel  at  the  dote  qfday.  Mi- 
CHAKL  Anoblo  deecendmg  from  the  eeqfbUing' 
on  xohich  he  has  ttood  while  painting  hit  freaooee 
on  the  eeUing—the  Friab  standing  near  him  on 
the  pavement, 

MiOHAXL  AnOELO. 

Would  it  were  always  day  !  These  gathering  shades 
Come  stealhig  in  betwixt  my  work  and  me. 
Till  the  same  groups  and  fiioes,  that  I  know 
Better  than  mother  knows  the  brood  she  bore. 
Mock  me  with  strange  obsouri^.    Dost  see 
How  the  strong  li|[hta  and  shadows  mix  and  meU, 
And  the  clear  outhnes  to  conftision  run. 
Beneath  the  twilight's  pencil } 

Fbiab. 

Ay,  my  son. 
The  &oe8  glimmer  and  the  pieture  fades. 
The  day  hath  served  thee  w;eU,  and  night  cries  rest ! 
Night — that  unbends  the  sinew  labor-stretched. 
Cools  the  hot  brow,  and  shades  the  weary  eyes. 
Now  the  thoughts,  vexed  with  all  day  •ojoiinMnf 
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In  dostj  tnoto,  md  regions  fiur  and  strange. 
Come  trooping  to  their  nest.    I  griere  to  think 
For  thee  there  waits  no  sweet  obliyious  fount 
Of  household  smiles  and  care-efiEaoing  love 
To  freshen  morning  toil :  I  grieve  to  think 
Upon  thy  oheerlew  ohamber. 

MlOHAXL  AHOSLO. 

SodoL 
Tis  a  huge  gap  in  life,  this  empty  night ; 
A  vault  in  Nature's  palace  ;  and  my  soul 
Howls  in  its  dungeon  till  the  dawn.    The  thoughts 
That  bear  me  company  the  livelong  day 
Through  my  thin  sleep  look  in  upon  me  still. 
And  yet,  methinks,  the  darkness  seems  to  bring 
Light  of  its  own  ;  for,  waking  oftentimes 
In  the  dead  lonely  hush,  the  painted  world 
I  \ahor  in  by  day  starts  suddenly 
On  the  dark  void,  as  if  a  master-hand 
Stamped  it  upon  the  curtain  of  the  night 
And  parts  that  many  an  hour  I  *ve  wearied  o'er. 
Often  efEsMMd,  and  vainly  still  renewed, 
Arranse  themselves  in  shapes  of  wondrous  power : 
Then T lie  tossing,  wearying  for  the  sun. 
That  I  may  haste  to  fix  them  here  forever. 

Fbiab. 
Thou  seem'st  to  live  but  in  and  for  thine  art 
Not  of  lost  time,  nor  mettle  ourb'd  I  reok*d, 
But  of  that  spacious  portion  of  thyself 
That  bears  nor  fhiit  nor  blossom.    Other  men 
Offer  not  all  a  sacrifice  to  fkme. 
But  keep  a  shaded  nook  wherein  to  raise 
Altars  to  mild  domestic  deities. 
A  twofold  worship  theirs — their  duty  paid 
To  those  imperious  gods  whose  shrines  demand 
Sweat  from  the  brow,  sighs  from  the  laboring  breast; 
They  turn  to  where  the  gentle  Lares  smile 
On  the  glad  offerings  of  their  worshippers. 

Michael  Anoklo. 
Does  the  world  lack  begetters?    Does  it  teem 
With  Michael  Anglos,  that  I  should  quit 
The  porticoes  of  Art,  now  barely  gained 
With  ceaselees  toil,  privation,  vigUanoe— 
Such  as  have  made  my  seasons  pass  as  doth 
The  eve  of  knighthood  with  the  neophyte 
Watching  his  armor,  8le|u>le6sly,  with  prayer — 
To  join  the  herd  of  placia  citiiens 
Who  saunter  on  life's  thronged  and  oommon  tracks  ? 
To  call,  perchance,  a  scold  or  gossip,  wife  ? 
To  be  remember'd  as  an  ancestor 
By  some  dull  fool,  my  proper  part  in  whom 
Is  smoother'd  'neath  a  load  of  base  alloy 
Where  likeness  dies  or  is  a  mere  g^tesque  ? 
Would  this  repay  the  world  or  me  ?    An,  no  1 
I  will  not  smoulder  'mid  the  heaps  whose  office 
Is  to  transmit  through  g^erations'  on. 
From  age  to  age,  a  glimmering  spark  of  soul, 
Till  quicker  natures  nurse  it  to  a  flame. 
I  will  not  bum  as  tinder,  but  a  torch 
Whose  light  shall  shimmer  on  the  skirts  of  time. 

Fbiab. 
There  spoke  proud  youth  and  self-supporting  power! 
Were  youth  and  strength  perpetual,  then  't  were 

well 
Ever  to  speak  so  ;  but  a  season  oomes. 
Casting  e'en  now  a  rime  upon  thy  beard. 
When  nether  youth,  nor  youth's  companion,  seal. 
Nor  hope  of  fame  shall  warm  thee :  't  were  good 

thrift 
To  hive  some  sweets  against  the  winter  time.  , 

Alone  with  leafless  age  and  marble  art. 
Trust  me,  you  '11  find  it  dreary.    Then  you  'U  deem 
A  loving  smile  outvie  a  world's  applause. 
And  th^  a  kindred  fiice  more  comforting 
Than  pope's  or  princes'  round  your  dying  bed. 


Age  must  be  propped  or  feU.    Even  I,  pursuing 
My  cloistered  way  into  a  quiet  tomb. 
Leaning  on  hopes  that  reach  another  world, 
Shudder  to  think  there  will  be  no  one  left 
In  love  or  duty  bound  to  mourn  for  me. 
When  you  grow  old,  my  son,  or  come  to  die. 
These  things  will  siuely  seem  so. 

MlOHAXL  Anqelo. 

When  I  die! 
I  shall  not  die.    The  breathers  of  the  air, 
Who  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  slip  away  ; 
And  those  who  think  their  towering  station  shall 
Still  keep  their  names  aloft  ;  and  those  who  trust 
Their  &me  to  deeds  which  history  guesses  at. 
And  represents  so  sbttngel^,  that  tiie  doers 
Would  fail  to  recognize  their  acts  again — 
These  are  the  men  who  sink  into  the  stream. 
And  leave  no  ripple.    But  I  write  myself 
In  characters  as  permanent  as  broad  ; 
And  centuries  hence,  when  thou  and  I  are  dust. 
Crowd  after  crowd  shall  stand  where  we  do  now. 
And  gasing  on  these  peopled  waUs,  shall  cry, 
'*  There  lives  the  soul  of  buried  Angelo  !" 
Then  will  my  Ustenine  spirit  wave  its  wings. 
And,  well-pleased,  echo,  "  Ay,  'tis  Angelo  J" 

Fbluu 

Fame ! — and  thine  art ! — naught  else  I    WeQ,  even 

so. 
Though  thou  resolve  to  live  for  fiime  alone, 
Tet,  for  that  feme's  sake,  still  I  'd  bid  thee  give 
Some  vent  to  softer  wishes.    Oft  I  've  heard 
Those- who  have  stood  to  view  thy  great  designs 
Cry,  *«  Marvellous  !"  "  Sublime !"— confess  them- 
selves 
Stricken  with  wonder  mixed  with  awe— constndned, 
As  in  the  presence  of  an  austere  king 
More  feared  than  loved,  to  'bate  theil*  natural  mood. 
Not  thus  young  Raphael  wins  a  swift  renown  ^ 
His  widened  scope  embraces  genUe  thoughts. 
Touches  of  tenderness,  and  forms  of  grace. 
Soft,  yet  nugestic  ;  those,  who  would  deny 
Enforced  allegiance,  yield  to  subtier  charms. 
So  might'st  thou  charm  us,  too  ;  but  #hers  thus 
Thou  'It  ne'er  subdue  until  thyself  subdued. 
I  would  some  paragon  of  female  worth. 
Such  as  knight-errant  deems  his  lady-love. 
Might  with  a  slender  but  resisUess  chain, 
LiiSc  thee  to  scorned  humanity,  and  blend 
Her  pliant  nature  with  thy  stubborn  mood. 
Then  wouldst  thou  stand  in  art  without  a  peer. 

MiOHABL  An gblo. 
Were  I — ^instead  of  being,  as  thou  seest. 
Rugged  and  stem — ^were  I  a  gallant  trim. 
With  a  smooth  fiice  and  smoother  tongue,  and  skill 
To  win  an  idle  woman — and  were  she 
All  that  a  young  and  amorous  poet  dreams 
When  he  invents  a  mistress,  patched  with  all 
Ideal  and  impossible  perfections — 
How  should  it  profit  me  to  sit  for  hours 
With  eyes  that  saw  not  any  present  thing. 
Summoning  upon  the  air  her  latest  look. 
Shivering  to  think  it  cold,  or,  if  'twere  kind, 
Glowing  as  though  her  smile  contained  the  summer  ? 
And,  while  fixed  eye,  stooped  shoulders,  thews  un- 
braced. 
Would  seem  to  speak  of  meditation  deep — 
The  vigorous  brain,  like  Hercules  a  spuming, 
Spending  its  force  in  weaving  idle  words 
Into  new  meanings  that  had  none  at  first. 
Chronicling  dimples,  squeezes  of  the  hand. 
And  motions  of  the  eyebrows — ^would  this  raise 
Me  nearer  to  my  art  ?    Are  these  the  visions 
Wherein  the  mounting  soul  is  flecked  with  light 
Flashed  firom  behind  Thought'ssummits  ? 
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FSIAB. 

These,  mj  son. 
Are  but  the  loiterings  of  an  idle  £uicj, 
All  that  some  spirits  know  of  love  ;  thej  are 
The  lightest  feathers  of  the  god's  own  wings. 
The  Vary  clippings  of  a  noble  passion. 
Yihen  I  was  young,  or  ere  my  spirit  trow 
In  the  cold  shadow  of  the  cowl,  I  could 
Have  told  thee  stranger  qualities  of  love — 
How  that,  without  it,  all  main's  finest  powers 
Lie  hid,  as  courage  does  in  time  of  peace, 
Or  eloquence  imprisoned  in  the  dumb  ; 
How  tu  the  artist  't  is  most  requisite — 
At  once  his  inspiration,  guide,  reward. 
The  massive  stillness  of  an  empty  church 
Overawes  us  with  its  stern  solemnity — 
So  dues  the  artist-soul,  self-wrapt     But  mark 
The  change  when  strains  of  music  fh>m  the  choir 
Fill  the  deep  arches,  echo  firom  the  dome  ! 
The  sculptures  wake  to  life — the  pictured  saints, 
Leiis  stern,  more  earnest,  seem  intent  upon 
A  milder  heaven — rays  of  hope  divine 
Gle.im  tlirough  the  martyr's  agony,  and  lead 
Our  thoughts  from  earthly  pains  to  peace  beyond. 
The  Virgin's  sorrow,  and  the  penitence 
Of  the  poor  Magdalen,  more  piteous  seem, 
And,  with  our  pity,  wake  a  chord  of  love. 
A  ditt'erent  soul  informs  the  edifice. 
And  sullen  awe  to  quick  devotion  yields. 
So  would  thy  genius  compound  influence  gain, 
Echoing  the  strains  of  human  sympathy ; 
Poweri'ul  as  now  to  strike  the  gaaer's  eye, 
*T  would  find  the  secret  entrance  to  his  heart. 
And  hold  him  doubly  captive. 

MlCHA£L  AnGELO. 

Friar,  our  minda 
Arc  not  as  stuff  whereof  we  mould  at  will 
A  striving  wrestler  or  a  sleeping  nymph, 
But  drop  to  earth  rough-hewed ;  cor  share  o'  the 

task 
(While  time  and  thought  and  chance  are  chiselling 

them) 
Is  to  dispose  them  so  as  they  shall  oast 
Their  shtiilows  on  the  world's  disc  faithfully — 
Kot  monstrous,  nor  unmeaning,  nor  illusive, 
But  their  true  figure  and  no  more.    Did  each 
Botch  himself  with  all  merits  that  he  saw 
Or  dreamt  in  others,  balancing  his  mind 
To  some  nice  equipoise  of  excellence — 
Here  a  wart  pared,  a  dimple  added  there-^ 
Nature's  great  charm,  variety,  were  lost. 
All  individual  character  quite  merged, 
And  nothing  gsiined  but  tedious  faultlessness. 
More  hateful  than  a  world  of  blemishes. 
Turning  mine  eye  within,  I  cannot  see 
That  corner  of  my  mind  where  softness  dwells. 
Or  laughing  grace  is  hidden.     From  a  child 
I  luved  the  grandam's  rhymes  and  ancient  tales. 
That  made  the  breath  come  quick  with  eagerness. 
Or  held  it  checked  with  fear  ;  and  at  this  day, 
(While  tales  of  love  or  sorrow  touch  me  not,) 
The  salient  scenes  of  history  and  fable. 
Where  pride,  revenge,  or  fear,  have  played  the 

parts, 
Rise  living  with  the  words.    I  see  the  Titan 
Lie  naked  on  the  icy  mountain-top, 
And,  while  the  avenging  bird  his  body  rends, 
And  muscles  writlied  in  knots  his  anguish  tell. 
Frown  back  defiance  on  the  fi-owniug  sky. 
I  see  Eurydice,  whose  scattered  hair 
And  torch-flame  backward  stream  upon  the  blast 
Hurrying  along  the  corridors  of  hell. 
The  legends  of  the  city  raise  for  me 
The  hei-ocs  and  the  demigods  of  Rome, 
And  matrons  nerved  and  resolute  jis  these. 
And  when  I  listen  to  the  holy  book, 
*T  is  not  the  Virgin  fair,  nor  white-robed  saint 


That  ^its  me  ;  but,  struggling  with  corraption. 
Immortal  sounds  yet  thundering  in  his  ears. 
Comes  Liizarus,  staring,  *wildered,  from  the  tomb. 
The  Judgment  Day — (my  master-piece  that  shall  be, 
*T  will  fill  the  space  o'er  yonder  altar,  where 
My  fancy  sees  it  now) — I  tell  thee.  Friar, 
Oil,  when  my  mind  hath  fully  fixed  itself 
On  that  tremendous  theme,  the  terrible  day 
Hath  seemed  so  present,  that  I  've  paused  to  hear 
The  summoning  trumpet,  seen  the  unvestured  dead 
Break  through  the  mould  I  stood  upon,  and  turn 
Their  pale  despairing  f  ices  to  the  sky. 
Such  are  the  haunting  thoughts  that  urge  me  on 
To  ceaseless  labor.     I  am  bid  to  show 
Whate'er  is  grand  and  terrible  and  bold. 
The  armory  and  regalia  of  Nature, 
Whose  hours  of  revel  and  unsceptrec(  eaM 
I  leave  to  their  appointed  ministers. 

Friab. 
No  more,  my  son,  no  more  !    I  did  not  think 
A  soul  could  thus  live  ever  on  the  wing. 
Nor  stoop  sometimes  fur  rest  or  shelter  green. 
But  look  !— the  window-spaces  'gainst  the  sky 
Channel  the  pavement  now  with  fainter  gleams, 
And  to  eack  nook  the  shadows  thicker  crowd. 
Swarming  in  every  hollow  of  the  roof. 
And  mustering  dark  behind  each  pillar's  base^ 
Only  our  faces  whitely  spot  the  gloonr. 
We  '11  leave  the  place  to  stillness  and  to  shade. 
And  look  upon  the  city.     (Dome,  my  son  ! 
Jamuiry,  1851.  £.  B.  H. 


From  the  Commercial  AdvertlMr. 
WESTERN   AFRICA   AND   COLONIZATION. 

Public  attention  was  never  more  earnestly 
directed  to  Western  Africa,  and  the  settlements  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society  than  at  the 
present  time.  The  opinion  is  very  generally  enter- 
tained amon^  political  thinkers  that  the  only  practi- 
cable method  of  removing  slavery  from  the  United 
States  is  to  be  found  in  colonization,  and  those  who 
have  at  heart  the  diflfusion  of  Christianity,  and  faith 
in  the  prophetic  declaration  that  **  Ethiopia  shall 
stretch  forth  her  hands  unto  God,"  look  upon  the 
introduction  of  Christianized  negroes  from  this 
country  into  Africa  as  the  appointed  means. 

The  Liberia  Herald,  the  Home  and  Forei^ 
Record,  the  Colonization  Herald,  and  the  American 
Missionary  are  before  us,  and  from  these  journals, 
the  former  of  which  are  especially  devoted  to  the 
subject,  we  glean  many  facts  of  interest  and  im- 
portance. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  who  went  to  Africa 
two  years  ago,  to  settle  among  the  Amistad  Afri- 
cans, lately  passed  up  the  Big  Boom  river,  for  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  on  a  mission  of 
peace  to  the  tribes  around  Kaw  Mendi,  which  is 
about  one  hundred  miles  South  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  fif\y  from  the  coast.  These  tribes  have  been 
engaged  in  constant  war  with  each  other  for  nine 
years.  In  a  letter  to  his  parents  he  gives  an  ei- 
C4.^1lent  description  of  the  face  of  the  country  and 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  It  ap^^ears  that 
many  of  them  had  never  seen  a  white  mau  before, 
and  took  him  for  a  god. 

One  chief  said,  in  the  meeting  of  all  their  ch^eft, 
called  together  to  give  rae  an  answer  whether  they 
•would  leave  the  war — **  Don't  you  know  this  man  is  a 
god  ? — Look  at  him  !  We  don't  know  where  he  came 
from — whether  he  walked  here,  or  di'oppcd  down  from 
the  clouds  !  When  he  came,  God  came.  What  he 
says,  God  says,  and  what  he  says,  we  must  do," 
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Another  chief  (on  the  other  side  of  the  war)  heard 
I  had  written  his  name  in  a  book,  and  was  greatly 
terrified,  saying,  "  0  dear  !  what  did  you  tell  him  to 
write  my  name  in  a  book  for  ? — ^to  make  me  die  !  Don't 

ou  know  he  is  a  god,  and  knows  how  long  I  shall 

TO,  and  can  kill  me  whto  he  pleases  ?'* 

So  for  as  Mr.  Thompson  observed,  the  people 
universally  acknowledge  the  bein^  and  overruling 
agency  \n  all  things  of  God,  (Ga-waw,)  though 
they  do  not  worship  him.  Nor  have  they  any  idols 
or  other  representations  of  deities,  having  so  little 
skill  in  the  arts  as  to  be  incapable  of  graving  any 
image.  Mr.  Thompson  found,  on  a  spot  where  a 
town  formerly  stood,  several  nude  images  of  mon- 
keys and  other  animals,  which  he  supposes  must 
have  been  made  and  brought  to  the  coast  by  Span- 
iards or  Portuguese  for  barter  with  the  natives. 

Though  polygamy  prevails  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
man's  greatness  is  measured  by  the  number  of  his 
wives,  and  a  state  of  nudity  is  common  among  them, 
yet  the  public  sentiment  against  adultery  is  even 
higher  than  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  punished  with  greater  severity.  The  adulterer  is  in 
some  cases  severely  flogged,  in  other  cases  heavily 
fined,  in  others  sold  as  a  slave,  and  in  others  put  to 
death. 

Travelling  is  quite  an  expensive  affair,  the 
chief  of  every  little  village  requiring  a  present  of 
some  sort  by  way  of  compensation  for  protection. 
The  most  acceptable  form  of  tribute  is  tobacco, 
which  is  the  must  general "  medium  of  circulation," 
and  will  pass  current  when  nothing  else  will. 

Another  custom  in  this  country  is,  when  a  **  stran- 
ger" comes  to  a  king  to  tarry  for  a  while,  the  king 
gives  him  a  wife  ;  thereby  laying  the  stranger  under 
obligation  to  him,  so  that  he  (the  king)  can  beg 
presents  from  the  stranger  without  pay.  Thus,  if  a 
trader  comes,  a  stranger  to  a  king,  and  he  gives  him  a 
wife,  he  can  get  many  things  from  the  trader  for 
nothing  ;  and  if  the  trader  should  make  palaver  with 
the  king  to  get  pay,  the  king  would  just  say,  "  Why 
I  g-ave  the  man  a  wife,  for  whom  he  never  paid  me 
anything,"  and  thus  would  cut  the  matter  short. 
Consequently  those  traders  who  are  "sharp"  will  re- 
fuse the  wife. 

Iq  this  country  wives  are  not  slaves,  as  in  some 
couDtries^  though  they  do  much  of  the  out-door  labor. 
They  are  not  a&aid  to  maintain  their  own  rights, 
even  to  make  palaver  with  their  husbands.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  are  any  forcible  marriages,  where 
the  girl  is  given  by  her  parents  without  her  consent 
The  woman's  consent  is  the  first  thing  ;  then  the 
assent  of  the  parents.  To  get  a  wife  costs  a  man  fVom 
$1  to  1^20,  which  is  mostly  given  to  the  parents.  So 
far  as  I  have  observed,  in  farming,  the  men  cut  down 
the  bush  and  bum  it,  and  the  women  plant,  tend  and 
gather  the  crop — though  many  men  have  to  do  all 
their  work,  perhaps  having  neither  wives  nor  slaves 
to  work  for  them. 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  he  found  the  country 
abounding  in  game  of  every  species,  and  the  soil 
exceedingly  fertile.  He  was  occupied  two  months 
in  faliiiling  his  peace  mission,  which  was  happily 
successful,  and  the  whole  expense  was  only  about 
$150.  He  left  among  them  five  laws,  for  the 
whule  country,  to  guard  against  war  in  future,  and 
sent  copies  to  the  impurtatit  towns.  This  was 
done  in  accordance  wiih  their  own  request. 

The  exploration  of  Africa  is  an  object  which  has 
ever  been  considered  of  vast  importance  by  the 
commercial  world,  and  numbers  have  fallen  victims 
to  their  enterprise  in  penetrating  the  interior  for 


the  benefit  of  trade  or  to  add  to  the  facts  of  science. 
But  all  these  have  done  nothing  compared  with 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Christian 
missionaries. 

Mr.  Livingston  of  Eolobeng,  (25^  south  latitude, 
and  26°  east  longitude,)  some  months  ago,  resolved 
to  penetrate  the  great  desert,  which,  stretching  away 
on  the  west,  noitb-west  and  north,  has  hitherto  pre- 
sented an  insurmountable  barrier  to  Europeans.  He 
proceeded  six  hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  with  a 
wagon  and  several  companions,  without  molestation. 
After  travelling  800  miles,  they  struck  the  Tonga 
river,  and  passed  up  it  800  miles  more  till  they  came 
to  the  great  lake  Ngami,  or  "  Great  Water."  They 
found  large  rivers  entering  the  Tonga,  firom  the  north. 
The  narrowest  part  of  the  Tonga,  seen  by  them,  was 
sixty  yards'  wide.  The  lake  is  about  70  miles  long 
by  20  broad.  Mr.  L.  gives  many  interesting  facts, 
reports  the  natives  everywhere  anxious  to  receive 
missionaries.  In  a  subsequent  journey,  Mr.  L.  has 
discovered  another  large  lake  about  200  miles  north 
of  Lake  NgamL  The  new  lake  contains  several  large 
islands,  and  is  connected  with  the  Ngami  by  a  rapid 
stream  called  the  Teage.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
advices,  Mr.  L.  was  proceeding  northward. 

Messrs.  Simpson  &  Mackey  have  made  several 
successful  explorations  from  the  Gaboon  district, 
which  is  on  the  west  coast  near  the  equator,  and  is  a 
missionary  station.  They  left  Gaboon,  on  their  last 
journey,  in  June  last,  passed  along  the  coast,  visiting 
the  Corisco  and  Ilavi  islands,  and  entered  the  Muni 
river,  passing  up  fifteen  miles.  The  islands  are  beau- 
tiful and  populous,  and  the  people  most  anxious  for 
schools  and  missionaries.  They  started  to  explore  the 
Muni,  but  were  persuaded  by  their  interpreter  to  enter 
the  Kongwee,  a  tributary,  which  they  ascended  to  its 
source  in  the  mountains.  The  length  was  about  ten 
hours  of  rowing. 

The  Rev.  John  Day,  superintendent  of  the  Baptist 
mission  at  Bexley,  has  been  examining  the  upper  part 
of  the  St.  John's  river.  He  found  an  undulating 
country,  beautiful  rills  of  clear  cold  water,  and  superb 
forests  of  valuable  woods.  The  natives  are  more  stout, 
cheerful,  industrious,  honest,  and  every  way  hopeful, 
than  on  the  coast 

The  missionaries  in  South  Africa  are  constantly  ex- 
tending their  knowledge  of  the  interior.  They  have 
passed  through  portions  of  the  Tulu  country.  In 
some  places  it  was  fertile  and  beautiful,  with  vegeta- 
tion luxuriant ;  in  others  the  land  was  barren,  with 
not  a  tree  to  be  seen  for  miles. 

A  late  Capetown  Mail  gives  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  great  lake,  receiving  several  large  rivers, 
but  with  no  outlet  yet  found.  Seven  days*  journey 
north  of  this,  is  a  ridge  of  very  loAy  mountains,  be- 
yond which  the  rivers  flow  northward.  The  editor 
predicts  that  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
whole  of  South  Africa,  up  to  the  Equator,  will  be  oc- 
cupied by  civilized  communities,  and,  probably,  be 
under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Beke  has  been  making  long  explorations  on  the 
Egyptian  side  of  Africa.  He  expects  that  the  mis- 
sionary efforts  for  that  part  of  Africa  will  have  their 
centre  in  the  region  of  Uniamesi  or  "  of  the  moon  ;'• 
among  these  mountains  Dr.  Beke  saw  a  volcano  in  an 
active  state.  In  the  same  region,  he  found  there  was 
a  vjvst  lake  named  Usambiro.  Some  of  the  mountain 
peaks  are  above  the  snow  line,  glittering  in  perpetual 
whiteness. 

Dr.  Knoblechcr  has  already  excited  wonder  by  his 
explorations,  and  this  summer  is  to  penetrate  to  C'har- 
toum,  in  Nubia.  In  the  autumn  he  will  visit  some 
equatorial  regions.  He  is  from  Austria,  and  intends 
planting  a  mission  in  the  furthest  paii  he  visits;  A 
party  h;is  just  set  out  from  Algoa  Ba^^ ,  for  the  interior 
of  South  Africa,  to  search  the  couniry  at  tlie  sources 
of  Limpopo  river,  a  region  never  yet  visited. 
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While  such  indefatigable  exertions  are  inade  to 
open  up  an  intercourse  with  the  farthest  interior 
of  the  continent,  the  colony  of  Liberia  is  fost  grow- 
ing into  a  populous  and  well  governed  Christian 
state,  becoming  a  bright  example  of  the  benefits  of 
religion  and  civilization,  which  must  necessarily 
have  an  immense  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the 
surrounding  natives. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  free  colored  men  of 
this  country  are  not  more  generally  informed  of 
the  advantages  which  colonization  offers  to  them 
individually,  and  the  great  work  it  must  ultimately 
achieve  in  the  elevation  of  their  race. 

EveiT  settler  in  Liberia  receives  a  grant  of  ten  acres 
of  good  land.  He  and  his  family  are  supported  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  m  Africa.  The  if  hole  expense 
of  the  voyage  is  defrayed  by  the  society.  A  temporary 
home  can  Sirays  be  obtained  noir,  on  landing,  and 
the  shops  and  markets  flimish  every  convenience. 

These  ten  acres  may  be  improved  so  as  to  become  an 
independent  fortune  to  any  family.  One  acre  will 
produce  $300  worth  of  indigo  ;  half  an  acre  will  raise 
a  thousand  pounds  of  arrow  root ;  five  acres  will  plant 
1250  coffee  trees,  which  at  five  years  old  will,  for  30 
years,  bear  six  pounds  to  the  tree,  which 'is  $400  a 
year ;  half  an  acre  of  cotton  trees  will  stand  many 
years  without  replanting,  and  yield  every  year  enough 
to  clothe  a  whole  family  ;  one  acre  of  cane  will  furnish 
sugar  and  preserves  abundantly ;  one. acre  in  fruit 
trMS  will  give  more  bananas,  plantains,  oranges,  paw- 
paws, ana  pine  apples,  than  any  family  can  eat ;  one 
acre  in  a  garden  will  give  fresh  vegetables,  two  crops 
in  a  year,  directly  out  of  the  ground,  ten  months  in  a 
year,  sufficient  K>r  twenty  persons ;  hogs,  poultry, 
&c. ,  may  be  raised  at  pleasure.  Here,  then,  is  a  fkmily 
provided  for,  in  the  amplest  manner,  with  moderate 
Ukbor,  and  enjoying,  over  and  above  their  support, 
from  six  to  seven  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Schools  of  the  best  kind  are  provided  for  the  chil- 
dren. Messurado  county  alone  has  twenty  places 
of  worship,  six  of  them  exclusively  for  natires  of  the 
country,  18  schools,  and  875  scholars. 

When  a  settler  gets  a  little  forward,  he  may  begm 
to  work  on  the  wild  and  luxuriant  productions  of  the 
fbrest,  and  find  the  f^iUest  employment  and  reward. 
He  may  cut  camwood,  make  indigo,  or  palm  oil,  or 
oastor  oil,  or  establish  a  manufactory  of  sugar  or  ar- 
row root,  or  raise  rice,  ginger,  com,  cassia,  hogs, 
&c.,  &c.,  for  sale. 

Where  else  can  the  colored  man  do  so  well  1 
Where  have  so  much  personal  enjoyment  t  Where 
80  easily  support  his  family  ?  to  say  nothing  of  the 
independence  and  the  happiness  which  must  arise 
from  being  among  a  nation  of  his  own  color,  and  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  a  liberty  and  an  equality 
which  are  impossible  here. 


From  Bentley's  Miicellany. 
CHI   THE  PLEASANT  DAYS  OF   OLD! 
Oh  !  the  pleasant  days  of  old,  which  so  often  people 


prau 

True,  they  wanted  all  the  luxuries  that  grace  our 
modem  days ; 


Bare  floors  were  strewed  with  rashes — the  walls  kC 

in  the  cold ; 
Oh  !  how  they  must  have  shivered  in  those  plrannnt 

days  of  old ! 

Oh  !  those  ancient  lords  of  old,  how  magnificent  thej 

were! 
They  threw  down  and  imprisoned  kings,  to  thwart 

them  who  might  dare  ; 
They  ruled  their  serfig  right  sternly  ;  they  took  firom 

Jews  their  gold — 
Above  both  law  and  equity  were  those  great  lords  of 

old! 

Oh  !  the  gallant  kni^ts  of  old,  fbr  their  valor  so 

renowned : 
With  sword  and  lance  and  armor  strong,  they  sooared 

the  country  round  ; 
And  whenever  aught  to  tempi  them,  they  met  by  wood 

or  wold. 
By  right  of  sword  they  seized  the  prize — ^those  gallaat 

knights  of  0I4 ! 

Oh !  the  gentle  dames  of  old,  who  quite  firee  from  fear 

or  pain 
Could  gaze  on  joust  and  tournament,  and  see  their 

champions  slain  ; 
They  lived  on  good  bee&teaks  and  ale,  which  made 

them  strong  and  bold  ; 
Oh !  more  like  men  than  women  were  those  gsntto 

dames  of  old! 

Oh  !  those  mighty  towers  of  old,  with  thdr  turrets, 

moat,  and  keep. 
Their  battlements  and  bastions,  their  dungeons  dark 

and  deep ; 
Full  many  a  baron  held  his  court  within  the  castla 

hold,. 
And  many  a  captive  languished  there,  in  those  strong 

towers  of  old. 

Oh  !  the  troubadours  of  old,  with  their  gentle  mis- 
strelsie 

Of  hope  and  joy,  or  deep  despair,  whiohe'er  their  lot 
might  be-- 

For  years  they  served  their  ladye  love  ere  they  thdr 
passion  told — 

Oh  !  wondrous  patience  must  have  had  those  trouba- 
dours of  old ! 

Oh  !  those  blessed  times  of  old,  with  their  ohivaliy 

and  state ; 
I  love  to  read  their  chronicles,  which  such  brave  deeds 

relate— 
I  love  to  sing  thdr  ancient  rhymes,  to  hear  their 

legends  told— 
But,  Heaven  be  thanked  !  I  live  not  in  those  blessed 

tunes  of  old  ! 


In  Benjamin  G)nstant*s  eloouent  book  on  Religion, 
it  is  stated,  that,  when  the  Tartars  conquered  the 
Chinese,  they  ordered  them  to  shave  their  heads  after 
the  Tartar  fashion ;  but  that  many  of  the  Chinese 
prefisrred  death  to  a  compliance  with  the  order,  lest 
their  souls,  appearing  bald  befbre  their  ancestors, 
should  not  be  recognized  or  welcomed  by  them. 

«  Let  us  suffer  all  rdigions,"  said  Fenelon,  *'  aimoe 
Ood  suffers  them  alL" 


The  Ltviifo  Aos  is  poblished  e^ery  ScUurday,  by  E.  Littkll  &  Co.,  at  the  comer  of  Tremont  and  Biwnfield 
Streeu,  Boston.  Price  lai  cenu  a  number,  or  six  dollars  a  year  In  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  "Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Condi- 
iion^  Management,  and  Affairs  oft/ie  British 
Museum,  together  with  the  Minvtes  of  Evi- 
dence, Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed,  1S35.     Fol.  pp.  623. 

t.  Report,  ditto,  ditto,  1836.     Fol.  pp.  595. 

3.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  British 

Museum,  {Imilding  with  plans,)  1838.  pp.22. 

4.  Copy  of  a  Representation  from  the  Trustees  of 

the  British  Museum  to  the  Treasury,  on  the 
subject  of  an  enlarged  Scale  of  Expenditure  for 
the  supply  of  Printed  Books,  March  27, 
1846. 
6.  Report  of  tJie  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Constitution  of  the  nritish  Museum, 
with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  1850.  Fol. 
pp.  823. 

6.  Appendix,     pp.  448. 

7.  Misrepresentations  of  Her  Majesty s  Commis- 

sioners exposed.  By  the  Rev.  J,  Forshall. 
8vo.     1850. 

8.  Copies  of  all  Communications  addressed  to  the 

Trea.fury  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Muse- 
um, with  reference  to  the  iReport  of  the  Com- 
missioners.    June  7,  1850. 

9.  Public  Petitions,  complaining  of  the  defective 

Arrangements  in  the  Lil.rary  of  the  British 
Museum.     Aug.  15,  1850. 

10.  Report  from  (he  Select  Committee  on  Pid>lic 
Libraries,  together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  ana  Appen- 
dix.    July  23,  1849.     Fol.  pp.  317. 

Tl.  Report,  ditto,  ditto,  Aug.  1,  1850.  Fol.  pp. 
410. 

12.  Index  to  Report  and  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
1850.     Fol.  pp.  172. 

Althoogh  these  Blue  Books  weigh  more  than  a 
qoorum  of  elderly  reviewers  could  lift,  we  have 
read  and  digested  the  mass,  which  few  in  the  H(»use 
or  out  of  the  House  will  do,  or  are  ever  expected 
to  attempt-  The  destiny  of  this  species  of  the 
tiearly  extinct  folio,  printed  at  a  frightful  waste  of 
public  money,  is  to  furnish  food  for  worms  or  waste 
paper  for  pepper. 

The  British  Musenm  originated  with  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  (1660-1753,)  who  devoted  his  long  life  to 
•cientific  pursuits — and  the  getting  together  of 
books,  manuscripts,  and  rarities  of  every  kind,  at 
an  expense  of  more  than  50,000/.  His  testamen- 
tary offer  to  the  nation  of  the  entire  collection  for 
20,000/.  was  accepted  by  Parliament,  and  in  1755 
an  act  (26  George  IT.  c.  20)  was  passed,  which 
may  be  called  a  charter  of  foundation.  About  the 
«ame  time  a  sum  of  10,000/.  was  given  for  the 
Harleian  manuscripts — to  which  the  Cotton  and 
E!dwards  collections  were  added  ;  and  these  begin- 
nings were  advanced  by  Greorge  II.,  who,  often 
pinched  as  to  accommodation  for  Grerman  friends 
in  his  palaces,  with  marked  liberality  handed  over 
the  royal  library  of  England,  accumulated  since 
Henry  VII,  Such  was  the  nucleus  around  which 
the  present  vast  and  unrivalled  assemblage  has  been 
gathered. 

CCCLXVI.        UVIVO   AGE.        VOL.  XZIX.        22 


The  government  of  the  institution  was  vested  in 
trustees ;  to  the  end  {inter  alia)  that,  as  the  Act 
says,  *^  a  free  access  to  the  collections  may  be  given 
to  all  studious  and  curious  persons,  at  such  times 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  by  the  said  trustees  shall 
be  limited  for  that  purpose."  These  trustees  are 
forty-eight  in  number.  Twenty-three  are  called 
Official — being  the  holders  for  the  time  of  certain 
high  offices,  by  whom  the  national  interests  of 
church  and  state,  law,  science,  and  art,  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  represented  and  protected  ;  of  these 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
are  termed  the  Principal  Trustees.  Nine  others  are 
called  the  Family  Trustees,  as  representing  the 
families  of  Sloane,  Cotton,  Harley,  and  other  ben- 
efactors ;  one  more  is  termed  the  Euyal  Trustee^ 
because  nominated  directly  by  the  crown,  in  re- 
spect of  its  many  and  great  presents.  The  remaining 
fifteen  are  styled  the  Elected  Trustees;  they  are  all 
chosen  by  the  preceding  twenty-three,  and  by  them 
only; — for  an  elected  trustee  has,  wisely  or  un- 
wisely, no  vote  at  subsequent  elections,  in  deference 
to  a  supposed  legal  saw,  Electus  non  potest  eligere; 
— but  virtually  the  three  Principal  Trustees  are  the 
real  electors.  In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  the  elected  were  picked  in  the  begin 
ning  from  among  the  adepts  of  learning  and  science . 
and  this  practice  continued  until  about  1791,  when 
the  vacancies  began  to  be  filled  up  almost  exclu- 
sively by  persons  of  rank  and  fortune — not  quite 
necessarily  adepts ;  an  alteration  possibly  introduced 
at  that  revolutionary  levelling  period,  with  a  laud- 
able view  of  strengthening  the  aristocracy.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  by  this  monopoly  of  a  coveted 
distinction,  the  seeds  of  discontent,  jealousy,  and 
hostility  were  sown,  which  have  ripened  into  open 
warfare  in  our  times — for  in  those  when  the  change- 
was  made  it  was  not  much  noticed.  Even  sages 
and  doctors  had  small  leisure  for  pondering  on  the^ 
abstract  rights  or  wrongs  of  science,  when  a  deluge- 
from  France  threatened  to  carry  away  every  ancient 
landmark,  religious  and  social ;  when  the  enemy: 
was  at  the  gate,  all  Englishmen,  good  and  true,, 
had  to  battle  for  altar  and  hearth.  Nor  did  the- 
nation  at  large  take  a  tithe  of  the  present  interest 
in  purely  intellectual  sulijects.  Few  comparatively 
thirsted  after  knowledge  or  hungered  after  educa- 
tion— the  modern  panacea.  The  chi  Id  like,.,  un  in- 
structed curiosity  of  the  many  was  well  pleased  and 
satisfied  with  the  sort  of  exhibitions  provided  for 
them  by  our  fathers ;  and  the  government,  com- 
pelled to  be  prodigal  in  warlike  expenditure, 
grudged  grants  to  an  institution  whose  ends  and 
objects  flourish  best  in  peace.  Downing-street, 
overburthened  with  fear  and  toil,  cared  for  none  of 
these  things  ;*    and   the  British  Museum  itself 

*  We  have  all  heard  thnt,  on  the  first  advance  of  ths 
French  revolutionary  armies  into  unplundered  Italy,  Mr.-. 
Pitt  was  offered  the  Pilti  Gallery  fur  a  k^  thtou^ands  ; 
hut  refused— more  's  the  pity — on  the  ground  that  he 
would  not  reduce  the  navy  one  middy  for  the  Medicean 
Venus.  Perhaps  the  chancellor  of  the  exchcauer  then  did 
his  duly,  as  the  youngsters  did  theirs  at  Trafal^r.  May 
neither  the  man  nor  the  middies  be  wanting  whea 
wanttd  I  ^  T 
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hardly  kept  pace  with  the  age,  which  it  did  not 
attempt  to  lead  or  advance. 

Of  those  intrusted  with  the  working  duties,  the 
chief  is  called  the  Principal  Librarian — though,  as 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  books  in  particular, 
he  might  better  be  simply  named  the  principal,  the 
warden.  He  is  appointed  by  the  crown  under  the 
sign-manual,  and  holds  his  office  during  cood 
behavior.  To  him,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
trustees,  the  main  care  and  custody  of  the  Museum 
and  its  contents  are  confided  ;  among  other  duties, 
he  is  to  watch  that  all  the  inferior  officers  perform 
theirs;  he  grants  temporary  admissions  to  the 
public,  pays  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  sees 
that  the  oitlers  of  the  trustees  are  carried  into  effect, 
reports  to  them  in  all  cases  of  neglect  and  irregu- 
larity, and  exercises  a  general  superintendence  over 
everything.  He  is  the  lieutenant-colonel  com- 
mandant. The  different  departments  are  each 
managed  by  a  head — a  captain.  Formerly,  there 
were  only  three  departments — those  of  the  printed 
books,  of  the  MSS.,  and  of  natural  history ;  but 
out  of  these  three  a  fourth  was  carved  about  1807, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot,  and  was 
called  that  of  arts  and  antiquities.  Each  captain, 
besides  attending  to  the  public,  and  to  the  general 
well-doing  of  his  department,  is  tu  report  on  his 
occupations  once  a  month  to  the  standing  committee 
of  the  trustees.  These  heads  are  aided  by  assist- 
ants and  attendants,  many  of  whose  feelings  are 
miserably  wounded  by  being  paid  at  so  much  per 
diem,  like  mere  journeymen,  and  this  only  for  the 
days  they  actually  come  to  their  work .  No  allowance 
18  made  for  absences  caused  by  illnesses  to  which 
the  flesh  is  heir ;  none  for  Ash  Wednesday,  Good 
Friday,  and  Christmas,  when  the  Museum  is  closed 
and  the  church  open.  Neither  is  there  any  retiring 
pension  for  good  and  faithful  servants  who  have 
wasted  bone  and  marrow  in  such  incessant  occupa- 
tion. It  is  owing  to  this  uncertainty,  this  iimor 
paupertatis,  so  injurious  to  mind  and  body,  that 
within  Mr.  Keeper  Gray's  recollection  six  even  of 
the  officers  have  left  the  Museum  or  died  of  mental 
disease.  The  duties  of  the  Secretary — whom  we 
liken  to  an  adjutant — are  to  issue  summonses  for 
the  meetings  of  trustees,  to  attend  at  them,  make 
minutes  of  the  proceedings,  and  conduct  the  official 
oorrespondence. 

The  patronage  of  the  Museum  belongs  to  the 
three,  or  any  two,  Principal  Trustees,  who  appoint 
the  holders  in  writing,  and  on  a  stamp,  because  that 
is  the  only  evidence  they  can  show  of  such  appoint- 
ments. Practically,  it  rests  with  the  Archbishop. 
He  is  the  first  named  in  the  Act,  and  is  fixed  for 
life  in  his  high  office,  while  the  chancellors  and 
speakers  fluctuate  with  changes  of  ministries  and 
parliaments.  The  remarkable  coincidence  of  the 
primacy  and  speakership  being  for  many  years 
m  one  family — Manners  Sutton — coupled  with 
Chancellor  Lord  Eldon's  reluctance  to  act,  natur- 
ally increased  the  preponderance  of  Lambeth. 
The  mouth  of  the  speaker  son  was  dutifully  dumb ; 
and  the  father  archbishop  became  the  real  head  of 
the  triumvirate — the  first  consul.  At  that  period, 
the  attendant  situations  were  oflen  given  to  the 
menial  servants  of  influential  people.  Butlers  of 
bishops,  when  ripe  for  pension,  form,  we  know,  the 
raw  material  for  cathedral  vergers,  and  do  credit 
by  portly  conduct  to  sober  sinecures,  which  are 
their  established  perquisites  and  euthanasia :  but 
promotion  from  the  cellar  to  the  cabinet,  from  the 
larder  to  the  library,  however  legitimate  the  con- 
nection between  gastronomy  and  literature,  was  a 


custom  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob- 
servance. The  parting  struggle  of  the  principals, 
af\er  it  had  been  agreed  not  to  provide  thus  for  their 
own  domestics,  may  be  mentioned.  The  primate 
brought  an  appointment,  already  signed  by  the 
chancellor,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  speaker  ab- 
bot, to  add  his  name.  "  Oh  !*'  said  he,  returning 
it  read  but  unsigned ;  **  another  servant  of  yoor 
grace's?  Two  signatures  are  enough."  The 
archbishop  blushed,  and  tore  the  paper.  The 
patronage  still  continues  in  his  grace's  successors 
— although  (to  judge  from  the  Evidence)  it  appears 
to  have  latterly  been  in  part  exercised  by  the  sec- 
retary, who  had  two  applications  for  places  every 
day  for  six  months.  The  principal  librarian,  as 
housekeeper,  had  the  nomination  of  the  housemaids, 
until,  ''to  his  (Sir  Henry  Ellis')  great  satisfac- 
tion," the  privilege  passed  to  the  principal  trustees. 
"Dec.  10,  1842— Cornelius  Sullivan,  Patrick 
Ryan,  and  David  Roach  were  appointed  in-door 
laWers  to  assist  the  housemaids."  Patrick  is 
stout  and  well,  David  sound  as  a  roach,  poor 
"  Cornelius  has  died  since  in  the  service."  The 
heads  of  the  respective  departments  are  not  usually 
consulted,  on  vacancies,  as  to  the  sort  of  person  es- 
pecially wanted  by  them ;  they  are  compelled  to 
take  those  who  are  appointed  by  a  power  that  is 
without  responsibility,  be  they  fit  or  not.  Nay, 
persons  are  appointed  in  spite  of  their  remon- 
strances. As  there  is  no  rule  or  indeed  custom  of 
promotion,  a  stranger  may  be  put  over  an  old  and 
meritorious  assistant,  and  the  head  exposed  to  blame 
for  not  unanticipated  consequences.  This  discour- 
aging system  brought  about  a  just  retribution ;  and 
it  was  partly  to  the  clamors  of  a  temporary  assist- 
ant, who  had  been  dismissed,  that  the  parliamentary 
inquiries  in  1835  were  owing. 

It  was  during  the  official  trusteeship  of  Mr. 
Speaker  Abbot,  one  of  the  best  trustees  the  Museum 
ever  had,  that  its  darkest  moments  drew  to  a  close ; 
then  the  penurious  grants  from  Parliament  began 
gradually  to  be  increased,  and  extended  facilities 
were  aflbrded  to  readers  and  visitors.  After  lbs 
glorious  events  of  1815,  when  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  shut,  the  arts  of  peace,  trodden  down  under  the 
iron  heels  of  armed  hosts,  sprang  up,  and  the  in- 
tellectual energies  of  Europe,  too  long  engrossed  io 
hostility  and  destruction,  were  directed  anew  to  the 
preservation  and  civilization  of  poor  humanity. 
By  this  blessed  peace  our  learned  and  scientino 
men  were  once  more  brought  into  contact  with 
their  continental  brethren,  and  a  freer  exchange 
made  of  discoveries  and  improvements.  It  was 
impossible,  when  the  superior  organization  of 
foreign  museums,  their  well-planned  buildings, 
their  liberal  and  effective  arrangements  were 
studied,  that  our  ill-contrived  and  ill-managed  old 
Museum  could  be  defended  even  by  its  steadiest 
friends.  The  active  and  angry  opponents  were 
many,  and  they  presently  found  leaders  in  the 
Naturalists. 

Natural  History  is  comparatively  a  new  science, 
and  was  quite  secondary  to  literature  in  the  days 
of  Sloane — and  after  them.  It  has  made  wonder- 
ful strides  in  the  last  fif\y  years ;  the  family  has 
grown  to  be  very  large,  and  is  split  into  botanists, 
mineralogists,  zoologists,  entomologists,  paleon- 
tologists, ornithologists,  geologists,  and  other  olo- 
gists.  These  eaglets,  while  young  and  unfledged, 
agreed  well  in  one  aerie ;  but,  on  waxing  strong, 
became  pugnacious,  clamorous  for  independence, 
and  inclined  to  pull  the  old  nest  to  pieces,  to  btiild 
new  ones  for  themselves  with  the  materials. 
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So  many  of  oar  readers  will  remember  the  Brit-  ' 
ish  Museum  in  its  primitive  state,  that  we  may 
pass  by  the  heavy  porte-cochere  of  the  prison-like 
exterior,  the  begrimed  painted  staircase  and  ceil- 
ings of  the  interior,  the  admired  disorder  of  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl,  set  out — so  said  ihefrondetars — less 
to  instruct  than  to  amuse  by  a  raree-show  of  varie- 
ties of  cats  and  mice,  rats  and  rabbits,  blue  butter- 
flies, black  beetles,  green  parrots,  Robin  Redbreasts, 
and  such  **  small  deer."  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
edifice  itself  had  been  planned  fur  a  private  resi- 
dence, not  for  a  public  repository ;  and  chance,  not 
design,  presided  over  this  cradle  of  the  infant  Mu- 
seum. Montague  House  was  built  by  a  Monsieur 
Puget,  and  happening  to  be  then  in  the  market, 
was  purchased  by  the  trustees  from  Lord  Halifax 
for  10,250/.  Fortunately  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
considerable  court  and  garden,  whereby  sufficient 
space,  now  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  an  accessible 
situation,  has  been  affi)rded  for  the  rehuildings  con- 
templated in  1823.  The  old  house  soon  became 
too  small  for  the  plethora  of  collections,  increasing 
and  bursting  into  the  streets — insomuch  that  the 
trustees  began  to  consider  most  accessions  as  in- 
cumbrances; and  previous  donors  and  their  de- 
scendants beheld  with  pious  horror  their  gifts 
cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  in  **  cases  unpacked 
and  unopened,"  or  consigned  to  the  **  basement," 
moglicd,  vaults — tombs  of  the  Capulets — aAer  the 
fashion  of  our  National  Records  and  the  Vernon 
Gallery.  There  the  sure  workings  of  neglect, 
damp,  and  decay,  partially  remedied  the  evil,  by 
diminishing  the  accumulation  of  *^  buried  talents," 
dried  butterflies  and  ephemerids,  perishable  com- 
modities at  best;  nor  was  the  more  expeditious 
auto-de-n£  neglected.  Dr.  Shaw,  the  then  keeper, 
used  to  have  his  periodical  *^  cremations"  of  rub- 
bish— and  the  neighbors  threatened  actions  because 
moths — brands  from  the  official  burnings — were 
thereby  introduced  into  their  houses.  Meantime, 
while  this  wholesale  and  unwholesome  destruction 
was  going  on,  and  was  justified  to  the  public  by 
alleged  want  of  accommodation,  fifty-six  light  and 
salubrious  rooms,  capable  of  containing  everything, 
were  occupied  by  the  resident  officers ;  the  princi- 
pal librarian,  the  chief  custos  and  curator  of  public 
property,  having  naturally  taken  for  his  private 
comforts  the  greatest  number  of  apartments.  Quis 
tustodiet  ipsos  custodest 

Yet  the  national  collections  were  deserving  of  a 
better  fate ;  to  the  original  nucleus,  victory  had  of- 
fered, as  spoHa  ophna,  the  matchless  assemblage  of 
antiquities  gathered,  as  if  on  purpose,  by  the  French 
armies  in  f%ypt,  and  cropped  to  make  a  garland  for 
English  crests.  Between  1805  and  1816  were 
added  the  choice  statues  and  antiques  of  Mr.  Town- 
ley,  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  the  Greville  minerals, 
the  law  library  of  Hargrave,  the  Phigalean,  and, 
last  not  least,  the  Elgin  marbles.  A  dark  side, 
we  own,  was  not  wanting  to  this  picture;  great 
opportunities,  and  such  as  only  occur  once,  were 
lost  for  want  of  room  and  funds,  through  apathy 
Or  ignorance ;  thus  the  Dodwell  Greek  vases  were 
let  slip,  while  Belzoni^s  unique  alabaster  sarcopha- 
gus passed  to  Sir  John  Soane ;  the  ^gina  marbles, 
discovered  chiefly  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  were 
allowed  to  be  purchased  by  Bavaria.  The  Nayler 
lieraldica,  rejected  by  the  trustees  at  a  moderate 
price,  were  sold  by  public  auction  for  a  much 
greater  sum.  Mr.  Haworth's  extraordinary  in- 
sects, the  Millingen  vases,  the  Battle  Abbey  muni- 
ments, shared  the  same  sad  destiny ;  and,  worse 
than  ail,  the  incomparable  ancient  drawings  of  Sir 


Thomas  Lawrence,  ofl^red  bjr  him  in  his  will  t9 
the  nation  for  one  third  of  their  original  cost,  wera 
— ^to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  our  ministers  and 
R.A.s — ^refused,  and  have  since  been  sold  piece- 
meal for  double. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  the  neglect  shown,  and  the 
sale  of  duplicate  books,  disgusted  many  persons  of 
sound  and  disposing  mind,  who,  if  '*  things  had 
been  better  managed  as  in  France,"  would  have 
bequeathed  their  stores  to  the  national  institution. 
To  cherish  what  he  has  created,  to  desire  to  secure 
the  intact  preservation  of  these  love-labors  of  his 
life,  is  natural  to  man ;  nor  is  the  ambition  to  make 
a  name — non  omnis  mortar — by  making  the  public 
the  heir  to  private  treasures,  an  unpardonable  or 
unpatriotic  pride.  Here  this  yearning  has  been 
chilled  rather  than  fostered ;  can  it  be  wondered 
that  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  (obiit  1816,)  who  intended 
to  have  bequeathed  his  collections  to  the  Museum, 
should,  on  learning  they  were  liable  to  be  sold  or 
lost,  hand  them  over  to  the  better  taste  and  custody 
of  Cambridge ;  or  that  medieval  Douce,  testy  and 
capricious,  and  his  compeer  **  Northern  Saxon" 
Gough,  should  select  the  Bodleian  for  the  asylum 
of  their  precious  accumulations !  So  Soane  steered 
clear  of  the  careless  triton  of  Great  Russell  street, 
in  order  to  found  his  minnow  Museum  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields ;  so  Kirby  the  entomologist,  fearful  of 
**  basements,"  look  especial  care  that  his  beloved 
specimens  should  escape  slo^  putrefaction  and 
rapid  cremation.  While  oflfers  to  orvE  were 
snubbed,  proposals  to  sell  were  not  welcomed  by 
the  trustees ;  indeed,  so  great  was  the  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  this  corporation,  that  one  of  our  most 
eminent  booksellers  gave  up  all  idea  of  it — he 
having  on  one  occasion  oflfered  a  MS.  to  the  trustees 
for  thirty-five  guineas,  which  they  refused,  and 
three  years  afterwards  purchased  at  an  auction  for 
fifty !  Thus  a  modem  reality  was  given  to  the  old 
myth  of  the  SibyFs  books.  Rare  books  are  not 
to  be  got  by  being  simply  ordered  in  when  wanted, 
like  ehaldrons  of  coals. 

Public  attention  was  still  more  attracted  to  the 
Museum  in  1828,  on  the  reception  of  the  fine  library 
formed  by  George  III.,  who,  immediately  on  his 
accession,  being  of  opiniork( unlike  his  grandfather) 
that  the  King  of  England  should  have  a  library, 
began  by  purchasing,  for  10,000/.,  the  books  of 
Mr.  Smith,  our  consul  at  Venice,  and  next  sent  a 
good  hand  to  the  continent  to  procure  others.  It 
was  on  that  occasion  that  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the 
remarkable  letter,  printed  in  the  preface  of  the 
catalogue  of  this  library,  explanatory  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  a  good  one  ought  to  be  made.  By 
the  steady  expenditure  of  2000/.  a  year,  from  1763 
to  1822,  upwards  of  65,000  volumes  had  been  pur- 
chased, and  it  was  then  announced  that  Greorge  IV. 
had  presented  the  whole  to  the  public.  A  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported, 
April  18,  1823,  that  a  new  "fire-proof"  building 
ought  to  be  raised  to  receive  the  royal  library,  and 
expressed  the  **  strongest  gratitude"  to  the  reigD- 
ing  prince  for  "  this  act  of  munificent  liberality, 
and  his  majesty's  disposition  to  promote  the  science 
and  literature  of  the  country."  The  secret  history 
we  believe  to  have  been  this.  King  George  IV., 
having  some  pressing  call  for  money,  did  not  decline 
a  proposition  for  selling  the  library  in  question  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Mr.  Heber,  having  aseer^ 
tained  that  the  books  were  actually  booked  for  the 
Baltic,  went  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  then  Home  Secre- 
tary, and  stated  the  case,  observing  "  what  a  shame 
it  would  be  that  auch  a  collection  should  go  oat  of 
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the  country ;"  to  which  Lord  Sidmouth  replied, 
"  Mr.  Heber,  it  shall  not;"  and  it  did  not.  On 
the  remonstrance  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  of  whose 
manly  and  straightfurward  character  George  IV. 
Fas  very  properly  in  awe,  the  last  of  the  Grand 
Monarques  presented  the  books  to  the  Museum — on 
the  condition  that  the  value  of  the  rubles  they  were 
to  have  fetched  should  be  somehow  or  other  made 
good  to  him  by  ministers  in  pounds  sterling.  This 
was  done  out  of  the  surplus  of  certain  funds 
furnished  by  France  for  the  compensation  of  losses 
by  the  revolution.  But  his  ministers,  on  a  hint 
from  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  necessary 
to  refund  these  moneys,  had  recourse,  we  are  told, 
to  the  droits  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  eyes  of  mankind  were  much  turned  to 
Bloomsbury ;  and  the  non-contents,  headed,  as  we 
said,  by  the  naturalists,  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  **  The  present,'*  cried  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy — himself  an  instance  of  as  yet  unhackneyed 
honors  granted  to  science — **  is  the  best  moment 
for  attempting  a  radical  and  fundamental  change  in 
everything  belonging  to  this  ancient,  misapplied,  I 
may  almost  sav  useless,  institution."  So  Dr.  Davy 
states,  in  his  biography  of  his  renowned  brother. 
After  volleys  of  paper  pellets  of  the  brain  from  daily 
and  weekly  sheets,  the  heavy  breaching  artillery 
was  opened  in  May,  1823,  by  our  respected  col- 
leagues of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  although  many 
marks  were  cleverly  hit,  the  northern  discharge 
was  found,  when  evidence  was  examined,  to  be 
overloaded ;  neveitheless,  the  blue  and  buff  signal 
of  war  to  the  knife  was  repeated  by  the  West- 
minster and  Retrospective  Reviews — and  by  pam- 
phlets published  by  small  people  on  **  Science 
without  Head,"  as  well  as  by  octavos  written  by 
ffreat  personages,  *'  Reflections  on  the  Decline  of 
Science  in  Eneland,"  &c.  &c.,  a  vast  sensation 
was  created.  It  was  a  mighty  pretty  quarrel  as  it 
stood  ;  now  all  is  forgotten — requiescat  in  pace. 
The  deep-seated  cause  of  all  this  festering  and  in- 
flammation in  the  intellectual  constitution  of  Eng- 
land lay  in  the  antagonism  between  the  aristocracy 
of  talent  and  the  aristocracy  of  birth.  It  reddened 
when  the  road  to  the  honors  of  science  was  made  a 
royal  one  by  the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  led  the 
centrifugal  dissenters  to  establish,  on  a  German 
model,*  an  opposition  British  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  science  and  men  of  science — to 
whom,  as  their  organs  feelingly  complained,  with 
one  exception  or  so  in  an  ase,  no  titles  had  been 
conceded  ;  nay,  to  whom  Westminster  Abbey  was 
utterly  refused  when  they  were  defunct — ^a  circum- 
stance doubly  aggravating,  because  Britannia  had 
been  comparatively  liberal  of  stones  to  her  dead 
poets,  though  she  often  denied  them  bread  while  in 
the  flesh.  The  great  associated  advocates  of  the 
aurea  mediocritas  were  too  lofly  to  speak  out  as  to 
ribbons  and  monuments — but  sticking  to  business, 
they  manfully  set  forth  the  comfortable  doctrine 
that  they  should,  while  living,  find  '*  an  asylum  in 
the  eldorado  of  the  state" — in  short,  have  a  fixed 
income  paid  quarterly  out  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
and  thus  be  able  to  devote  their  whole  intellects  to 
the  public  good.  This  feat  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. Science  cannot  be  too  much  honored ;  it 
nay  be  too  well  paid.  The  poverty  which  compels 
•  genius  to  work,  enriches  mankind.    How  many 

*  Berlin,  Sept.  18,  1829,  was  graced  by  a  congress  of 
'  philosophers.  Alexander  von  Uonibolat  presided ;  850 
feraons  dined ;  1200  and  odd  drank  tea  and  beer— the 
aiogi  though  bo  teatotaller,  being  one  of  them. 


gifted  men  haye  been  fonnd  missing  when  boond 
by  the  golden  links  of  Hymen  !  How  many  poets 
l^nd  patriots)  have  been  silenced  by  a  pension ! 
The  first  meeting  was  held  at  York  in  1831,  when, 
in  the  eloquent  language  of  one  of  the  illustrious 
founders,  ^'  Beauty,  in  the  form  of  Minerva,  took 
part  in  the  orgies  of  Science."  Twenty  summers 
have  followed,  made  glorious  by  this  sun  of  York 
and  oiher  provincial  **  starrings"  of  peripatetic 
philosophers;  vast  the  gaping  of  squires  and 
bumpkins  at  sections,  and  lectures,  and  experiments 
— wondrous  the  enthusiasm  of  provincial  bas-bleus 
— splendid  the  local  contributions  of  venison  and 
pine-apples — ultra-Ciceronian  the  interlaudations 
of  the  wise.  We  hope  some  real  good  has  been 
done.  It  is  certain  that  there  has  been  a  deal  mc.e 
talk  than  formerly  about  science,  and  that  knight- 
hood, under  puflf-cuurting  administrations,  has  be- 
come common  enough  among  our  savans.  It  is 
also  certain  that  a  marked  impulse  has  been  given 
to  the  system  of  scientific  or  quasi-scientific  associa- 
tions ; — whence  in  London,  as  elsewhere,  a  fresh 
crop  of  rival  museums — and  of  course  a  steadier 
purpose  of  overhauling  the  whole  of  the  old  concern 
in  Bloomsbury. 

To  help  the  movement,  moreover,  just  about  the 
same  epoch  the  small  black  cloud  of  radical-reform 
mania  loomed  in  the  horizon,  and  cast  its  coming 
shadow.  The  British  Museum  became  too  promi- 
nent a  mark  for  nuisance-abaters  and  notoriety- 
hunters,  to  be  passed  over  by  them  in  the  higher 
walks  of  energy  to  which  so  many  of  their  kidney 
had  soon  found  access.  Mr.  Grey  Bennet  made 
sundry  motions ;  but  the  angry  humors  were  brought 
to  a  head  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Hawes,  at  that  time  a 
popular  member,  and  a  very  different  person  from 
the  full-blown  under-secretary  for  the  colonies. 
Mr.  Hawes  became  the  catVpaw  of  one  Millard, 
who  had  been  appointed,  in  1824,  a  temporary  assis- 
tant in  the  British  Museum,  but  was  discharged  in 
1833.  Mr.  Hawes,  with  a  seer-like  sympathy, 
rushed  to  the  resuscitation  of  a  drowning  subaltern. 
Small  causes,  however,  may  produce  good  : — in 
1835,  a  ooimnittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed — and  a  more  excellent  one  could  not  well 
have  been  selected.  The  chair  was  happily  given 
to  Mr.  Estcourt.  The  committee  sat  for  two  ses- 
sions. The  report  and  curious  evidence  contained 
in  the  two  folios  which  head  our  list,  bear  upon  the 
trustees  and  their  duties,  the  disputed  points  of 
election,  the  patronage,  the  heads  of  departments, 
the  grievances  of  naturalists  and  readers  ;  in  the  end 
Parliament  was  induced  to  grant  funds  with  greater 
liberality.  Alas  !  however,  the  full  benefits  thereof 
were  suicidally  sacrificed  by  the  trustees  themselves. 
Heaven  forefend  that  the  past  be  prophet  of  the 
future — that  the  changes  for  the  better  vrgtd  hy 
the  recent  commission  sliould  also  be  urged  in  vain ! 
The  public  eye  must  not  slumber  twice. 

From  want  of  space  we  must  be  brief  in  onr  ex- 
tracts from  these  two  volumes.  All  who  have  read 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas—**  On  the  Slate  of  Historical 
Literature  in  England,"  (1830) — will  remember 
the  Pomard  episode  on  which  he  was  so  gay  and 
severe.  That  learned  knight — (he  was  lucky 
enough  to  flourish  when  such  distinctions,  as  yet 
only  eyed  afar  oflf  by  ologists,  were  not  rare  among 
the  explorers  of  musty  heraldries,  and  even  oflicers 
of  the  Museum) — had,  it  seems,  informed  the  speak- 
er that  he  was  ready  to  visit  Burgundy,  and  there 
inspect  certain  MSS.  proposed  for  sale  by  the  Baroo 
do  Joursanvault.  The  principal  librarian,  who 
happened  to  be  going  to  Paris,  offered  his  own 
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peiriees,  was  preferred,  went,  saw,  and  reported. 
He  found  two  i^rrets  of  a  decayed  chateau  lumbered 
up  with  the  archives  of  the  Counts  of  Blois,  which 
this  Burgundian  baron's  father  had  rescued  from 
doom  by  saying  to  the  revolutionist  mob  **  Parch- 
ment won't  burn"  nor  "  make  cartridges" — ^a  pyro- 
technic fact  altogether  disproved  at  Seville  by  Soult 
in  the  matter  of  the  MSS.  of  Las  Cuevas.  The 
baron  insisted  on  adding  this  clause  verbale  to  the 
price  asked  for  his  parchments : — *'  Vous  m'obiien- 
drez,  par  la  faveur  du  Lord  Wellington,  de  la 
Couronne  de  France  le  titre  de  Comte,  qui  sera 
Bubstttu^  4  celui  que  je  porte,  et  transmissible  k  ma 
faroille,  sans,  pour  cela,  faire  de  majorat.  8i  cela 
De  se  peut  pas,  je  me  bornerai  a  obtenir  de  TAn- 
gleterre  Tentr^e  franche  de  500  pieces  de  vin  de 
France."  In  vino  Veritas.  The  trustees  eventu- 
ally got  some  of  the  baron's  skins,  but  we  fear  none 
of  the  Burgundy. — We  may  here  remark,  that  the 
principal  librarian's  charge  for  his  Joursanvault 
journey  was  7/.  Ss.  11</. ;  which  certainly  forms  a 
contrast  to  the  cost  of  that  undertaken  in  like  fiishion, 
upon  the  order  of  trustees,  in  1815,  by  Messrs.  Baber 
and  Konig.  These  officers  went  to  Munich  to  ex- 
amine the  Moll  collecticm.  Their  little  bill  was 
187/.  145.  9d, ;  to  which  the  trustees  added  a  gra- 
tuity for  each  of  150/.,  and  so  the  total  expense  of 
the  trip  came  to  487/.  145.  9d,  ! 

One  word  only  on  what  was  called  the  '*  Bank- 
sian  bone  question."  Among  other  things.  Sir 
Joseph  had  presented  his  osteological  specimens  to 
the  Museum.  When  the  Hunterian  collection  was 
transferred  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  an  opportu- 
Ditv  offered  of  relieving  the  overstocked  "basement," 
and  he  superintended  the  gaol  delivery  himself. 
His  own  report  gauges  the  philosophical  condition 
of  1809.  Two  fits  of  gout  long  prevented  the  amiable 
and  portly  K.  B.  from  hobbling  below,  where,  after 
this  *'  baud  facilis  decensus  Averni,"  he  states  that 
'*  Many  of  the  objects  were  unpleasant  to  the  view, 
and  well  concealed,  lest  the  fancies  of  pregnant 
females  might  attribute  to  them  the  blemishes  and 
'  misoonformations  of  their  future  oflspring" — e,  g., 
things  '*  with  bad  smells  in  bottles,  and  frequently 
designated  by  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  hob- 
goblins." These  he  proposed  drafting  to  the  Hurt- 
tarians,  to  illustrate  their  lectures — retaining  only 
certain  comua  as  decorous  ornaments  for  heads  and 
cornices  of  the  Museum  presses.  When  the  things 
were  carted  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  conservator, 
Mr.  Clifl,  destroyed  many  as  useless.  **  There 
were  some  birds  which  had  no  business  in  a  College 
of  Surgeons,  but  they  wished  to  have  the  bottles." 
One  Bunksian  bone  more.  When  the  skeleton 
of  an  American  mastodon  was  exhibited  in  Londpn 
in  1802,  the  saoans  in  Russia  wished  to  know  if  it 
were  identical  with  their  Siberian  mammoth  (a  true 
elephant).  Sir  Joseph  sent  the  emperor  a  sketch 
of  It,  who  in  return  sent  to  Sir  Joseph  some  fossil 
skulls,  which  were  decently  buried  in  the  vaults  and 
forgotten,  until  finally  handed  over  to  the  surgeons. 
When  Alexander  was  coming  here  in  1814,  great 
fear  arose  in  Great  Russell  street  that  he  might  ask 
for  his  **  old  friends" — few  donors  forget  their  gifts 
—so  a  search  was  made  at  the  College,  they  were 
raised  again,  and  banded  back  to  the  Museum, 
where,  for  aught  we  know,  they  may  be  still,  or 
may  not  be.  Alexander,  afler  life's  fitful  fever, 
sleeps  well :  dead  czars  tell  no  tales. 

The  grievance  mouthpiece  before  the  committee 
was  Dr.  Grant,  zoological  *^  professor  at  the 
U" — niversity  of  London.  All  his  grumblings  are 
not  to  be  taken  quite  for  granted ;  it  is  very  easy  to 


find  fault,  and  many  of  his  charges  were  con- 
tradicted point  blank  by  other  evidence.  Accord- 
ing to  this  censor  from  Gower-street,  at  the  rival 
neighbor's  in  Great  Russell  street  the  eyes  of 
naturalists  **  never  are,  but  always  to  be,  blessed  ;" 
there  whatever  was,  was  wrong ;  the  showy  but 
commonplace  was  exhibited  ad  captandum — gems 
rich  and  rare  lay  deep  in  the  caverns  below  ;  the 
'*  mammalia  were  an  opprobrium  to  the  British 
nation  in  these  enlightened  times" — the  trustees 
neglected  investigating  "  the  prehensile  tails  of 
monkeys ;"  not  even  a  cast  of  the  bronze  pigtail 
of  George  111.  by  Wyatt  yet  graces  his  library. 
The  synopsis  and  nomenclature  were  unscientific  ; 
air-bladders  were  called  swimming-bladders,  and 
the  labels  in  the  genustruvia  are  stigmatized  as  triv- 
ial—c.  g.f  **  The  European  pig,  the  louse  pig,  the 
rice  pig,  and  the  fiea  pig."  Many  of  the  specimens 
were  pronounced  to  be  **  repaired  and  beautified." 
Elephants  sported  false  teeth ;  cassowarys  had 
necks  restored  and  repainted  **  in  crimson  and 
cerulean  hues;"  birds  of  paradise  were  perfectioned 
by  French  stuflfers,  who  it  seems  are  accounted 
"  suspicious  people"  by  honest  British  ornitholo- 
gists. The  specific  remedy  was  to  move  zoidogy 
out  of  a  museum  where  room  and  money  were 
wanting.  Downing-street  was  either  too  poor 
or  too  grand  to  do  justice  to  insects — aquila  non 
capiat  muscas ;  and,  with  the  greatest  opportu- 
nities, it  produced  the  fewest  results.  In  posses- 
sion of  colonies  on  which  the  sun  never  set,  of  ships 
that  covered  the  ocean,  it  either  did  nothing  or  did 
harm  ;  for  the  first  pick  of  curiosities  brought  home 
was  offered  to  rival  repositories,  while  the  central 
magazine  came  ofl^  with  the  second  best.  To  the 
infinite  and  culpable  neglect  of  all  our  govern- 
ments, so  pointed  out  by  the  naturalists,  ons 
exception  must  be  made  in  favor  of  Lord  Stanley, 
who,  when  Colonial  Secretary,  sent  to  the  Museum 
some  **  edible  birds'  nests"  from  Ceylon — though, 
alas !  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  how  the  trustees 
spiritual  and  temporal  disposed  of  these  dainties. 
All  this  wrong  was  perpetrated  when  the  French 
government  were  paying  agents  to  collect  for  them. 
Conchologists  could  not  h%lp  becoming  crustaceous 
when  Britannia,  who  rules,  or  did  rule,  the  waves, 
was  short  in  shells  and  sea-weeds.  Such  is  one 
inevitable  consequence  of  our  laisser  faire  prin- 
ciple ;  John  Bull  must  pay  the  penalty  of  being  leit 
to  consult  his  interests  in  his  own  way,  without 
being  encumbered  with  the  help  of  a  meddling, 
centralizing  bureaucracy.  Happily,  somehow  or 
other,  with  us  private  enterprise  and  generosity 
generally  correct  public  apathy  and  governmental 
stinginess. 

Serious  complaints  were  made  to  the  committee 
of  the  insufficient  accommodations,  grants  for  pur- 
chases, and  catalogues  of  the  Museum.  It  was 
said  of  the  principal  and  official  trustees,  that  the 
holders  of  such  dignified  posts  had  other  and  more 
important  duties  to  attend  lo  besides  the  Museum — 
an  objection  which,  if  good,  is  equally  applicable 
to  eminent  professional  men,  wh<ise  time  is  income. 
Practically  the  interests  of  the  Museum  have  besD 
greatly  advanced  by  the  influence  which  its  high 
official  trustees  could  naturally  command  with 
parliaments  and  ministries.  The  monopoly  hy 
well-born  '*  amateurs"  of  the  elective  trusteeships, 
"  the  blue  ribbons  of  literature,"  to  the  exclusioa 
of  the  hard-working,  humbler  bora  professionals, 
was,  however,  keenly  felt  by  the  latter  to  be  aa 
insult  and  an  injury ;  ambition  is  the  fault  of 
angels.  On  the  other  hand,  in  England  wealth  aqd 
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rank,  millionaires— caWea  of  gold — "  Dukes  and 
Earls" — the  hobgoblins  of  poor  Sir  Harris  Nicho- 
las—had long  been  the  idols  of  oi  noXXai ;  and  it 
18  the  case  still,  in  spite  of  all  our  reforms.  Is 
there  no  via  media  here?  To  us  calm  obserrers, 
lar  remote  from  the  stir  of  these  struprgling  claims, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  a  judicious  mingling 
of  men  of  science  and  men  of  family— decorous  as 
bees  and  butterflies  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus — 
might  mutually  correct  each  other's  deficiencies ; — 
in  short,  that  a  board,  to  be  good,  should  be  neither 
high  nor  low,  but  broad.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
trusteeship  is  a  function,  a  duty,  a  responsibility, 
munus  et  onti5,  rather  than  a  reward  or  decoration. 
The  trustees  are  an  administrative,  not  a  scientific, 
body ;  exercising  a  superintending  control,  they 
confide,  or  ought  to  confide,  the  details  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  to  their  respective  heads.  The 
elective  trustees  are  chosen  only  from  the  xaloc  xat 
mya^ot,  and  are  themselves  the  ^lite  of  the  com- 
munity— the  cream  of  the  cream  ;  they  unite  to  the 
advantages  of  education  travel  and  good  manners, 
and  to  the  precious  boon  of  leisure  a  general  love 
ibr  arts,  letters,  and  learning,  with  the  possession 
of  fortune — the  sinews  of  purchase  and  patronage  ; 
dSbra  de  lo  que  sobra;  it  is  from  surplus  alone,  from 
the  blessed  margin  lefl  by  tax-gatherers  and  house- 
stewards,  that  real  things  are  done ;  wealth  enables, 
and  blood  induces  the  gentleman  to  give  and 
bequeath,  largely,  which  few  men  of  mere  science 
can  do.  How  much  is  the  Museum  indebted  to  the 
^'  elected  amateurs,"  the  Cracherodes,  Knights, 
and  Grenvilles!  The  possibility  of  legacies  has 
properly  been  considered  a  qualification  in  candi- 
.  dates.  Nor  is  this  all ; — professional  men,  wedded 
to  some  engrossing  pursuit,  are  liable  to  be  one- 
idead  and  dogmatical :  such  as  have  been  trustees, 
€.  g.f  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  often  did  mischief  by  med- 
dling. Unchecked  by  individual  responsibility, 
such  members  of  the  board  can  worry  the  heads  of 
departments,  who  either  must  give  in  and  im- 
plicitly obey,  or  quarrel  with  masters  who  can  and 
will  do  the  man  injury ;  for  sages  are  but  men,  frail 
mortal  men,  and  not  exempt  from  pedantry,  crotchets, 
and  self-opinion.  M.  Bufibn,  VirUeryrtte  de  la  Na- 
ture, was  the  igoiste  par  excellence  of  even  French 
igdisme;  no  Polonius  lord  of  the  bedchamber  was 
more  pleased  with  *'  the  upper  seat"  than  were 
Les  Quaranle  when  Louis  XIV.  sent  fauteuils  to 
the  Acadimie.  Nor  are  lights  of  science  always 
fitted  for  administrative  duties.  Bonaparte  was 
obliged  to  turn  out  La  Place,  to  whom  he  had 
ffiven  a  seat  in  his  cabinet : — Alonso  ei  Sabio  lost 
£is  crown  and  died  a  bankrupt. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  July  14,  1836, 
xecommended,  among  other  things,  a  revision  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Museum  ;  and  an  occasional 
conferring  of  the  elective  trusteeship  on  scientific 
men  as  a  mark  of  distinction  ;  nor,  we  repeat, 
ouffht  this  to  be  withheld.  It  is  an  honor  far  more 
to  be  prized  than  a  galaxy  of  decorations — which 
may  signify  little  more  thah  pertinacity  in  tuA- 
buntiog.  English  Science  may  well  be  contented 
with  the  elevation  of  her  own  pedestal  and  the 
shadow  cast  on  all  below.  Now  that  Hallam, 
Hamilton,  Herschel,  Buckland,  and  Macaulay  have 
been  admitted  into  the  elective  trusteeship,  the 
aristocracy  of  talent  has  no  more  contests  to  fear — 
and  nature's  masterpieces  may  well  follow  where 
the  Lansdownes,  Spencers,  Aberdeens,  and  Stan- 
leys have  led ;  we  shall  not  prolong  the  closed 
^Ai  ]  the  battle  of  the  books,  bow  raging,  and 
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which  more  strictly  corcems  us,  is  an  evil  quite 
sufficieuv. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that  the  heads 
of  departments  should  meet  quarterly  to  discuss 
details  and  better  management,  and  report  to  the 
trustees; — who,  however,  when  the  alarm  from 
'*  outside  barbarians"  came  to  a  pause,  omitted 
utterly  to  enforce  this  sound  suggestion.  It  was 
recommended  by  the  14th  resolution  that  every  new 
accession  to  the  Museum  should  be  forthwith  regis- 
tered by  the  responsible  head  of  the  department,  and 
a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  Under  the  pretence 
of  this  impossible  registration,  the  trustees — without 
consulting  any  oflicer  in  the  Museum  except  the 
secretary — gave  to  hu:  post  a  wholly  new  impor- 
tance ;  to  him,  and  not  to  the  heads,  they  intrusted 
this  registration,  and  thereby  destroyed  all  efifectual 
checks  and  responsibilities.  The  form  and  farce 
of  registration,  mismanaged  by  the  secretary's 
clerks,  and  **  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
misunderstandings,"  was,  af\er  infinite  waste  of 
time,  trouble  and,  expense,  abolislied  by  the  trus- 
tees, in  the  eleventh  hour,  and  possibly  from  fear 
of  the  commission.  On  the  plea  of  increased 
business,  the  salary  of  ihe  secretary  was  raised 
from  100/.  to  700/.  a  year ;  a  house,  and  one  of  the 
best,  given  him  in  a  most  irregular  manner,  to  the 
indignation  of  the  other  ofilcers.  To  this  were  added, 
an  over  numerous  stafiT,  offices,  and  privileges.  It 
would  seem  that  the  secretary,  owing  to  his  con- 
stant presence  at  fluctuating  boards,  from  servant 
became  master,  and  was  raised  from  a  subaltern 
to  be  commander-in-chief— the  proper  superintend- 
ant,  the  principal  librarian,  being  virtually  deposed. 
The  secretary's  new  power  was  no  trifle; — we 
gather  from  the  evidence  that  he  had  the  initiative ; 
prepared  at  his  pleasure  agenda  for  meetings  of  the 
trustees ;  gave  no  notice  sometimes  of  whiU  was  to 
be  done  at  them ;  that  he  drew  the  minutes,  and 
had  the  power  of  selecting  what  he  liked ;  nay, 
that  the  minutes  of  the  standing  committees  were 
not  always  read  to  the  general  board — by  which 
they  were  occasionally  confirmed  in  the  gross — the 
contents  unexamined.  He  might  present  or  with- 
hold reports  sent  in  by  heads  of  departments ; 
might  abstract  or  abridge  them,  and  omit  what  be 
chose.  These  heads  sometimes  oommunicated 
directly  to  him  and  he  to  them,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  the  principal  librarian ;  in  a  woid, 
most  proceedings  were  guided  by  his  discretion,  and 
he  was  tlie  mainspring  of  a  mighty  institution, 
which,  should  that  mainspring  be  ueranged,  inevi- 
tably must  go  wrong. 

The  secretary  appears  at  least  to  have  had  a 
share  of  the  patronage  ;  the  proper  and  useful  forms 
were  too  o(\en  neglected — blank  appointments  being 
filled  up  by  the  primate,  who  wrote  over  in  ink  the 
names  pencilled  by  the  secretary.  At  times  be 
merely  told  the  trustees  that  the  primate  had  ver- 
bally made  the  appointment ;  at  others  the  secretary 
did  not  even  go  through  that  form,  but  nominated 
directly  himself.  All  this  abuse  blew  up  when 
Lord  Cottenham  refused  to  sign  appointments  of 
persons  who  had  long  been  employed  without  any 
proper  authority :  the  chancellor  kept  the  papers 
nearly  a  year  in  his  desk,  and  a  most  curious  cor- 
respondence ensued.  It  requires  a  very  long  sap 
and  siege  to  take  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Now,  happilv,  this  anomalous  new  secretaryship 
is  abolished — the  Reverend  Joseph  Forshall — who 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  very  bad  health — took 
his  physicians'  advice,  and  finally  retired — sad 
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what  theiit  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  principal  librarian, 
tamed  seTenty-two,  and  more  than  fifty  years  in 
the  service  of  the  Mnseum,  has  roost  kindly  and 
admirably  performed,  for  nearly  two  years,  all  the 
daties  of  secretary,  all  those  so  **  arduous  duties," 
in  addition  to  his  own,  finding  them  *'  light,"  and 
without  the  smallest  gratuity  or  fraction  of  the 
TOO/,  a-year  being  yet  offered  to  him. 
'  Another  breeze  had  been  gathering.  The  Natu- 
ralists, who  were  to  have  been  conciliated  by  the 
election  of  Dr.  Buckland  as  trustee  on  the  next 
vacancy,  and  who  then  would  have  been  quiet  and 
dumb  as  dormice,  waxed  exceedingly  wroth  when 
the  honor  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Macaulay,  wiio 
canvassed  for  it ;  accordingly,  in  1847,  they  peti- 
tioned Lord  John  Russell,  and  their  memorial  is  in 
print.  Mr.  Hume  threatened  another  committee — 
so  the  difilculty  was  compromised  by  a  rojral  commis- 
sion, issued  June  17,  1847,  to  eleven  persons,  ^i;e 
of  whom  were  to  form  a  quorum.  Unfortunately 
many  of  the  commissioners  could  not  easily  attend. 
On  the  84th  of  February,  1848,  when  onIy/<mr 
oommissiooers  were  present,  the  secretary  refused 
to  answer ;  the  inquiry  was  shelved  for  a  while. 
At  last  a  new  and  improved  commission  was  issued 
May  5,  1848,  to  fourteen  persons,  of  whom  three 
were  to  be  a  quorum  and  five  empowered  to  report. 
We  have  toiled  through  the  1283  folio  pages  of  the 
report,  minutes  of  evidence,  and  Appendix ; — the 
whole  thereof  caviare  to  the  general,  from  want  of 
the  index,  which,  in  type  some  months,  has  long 
waited  an  official  order  for  circulation — a  delay  the 
more  regretable  as  its  appearance  would  have  ex- 
tinguished at  once  many  a  stale  and  weekly  dished 
up  accusation. 

We  must,  before  examining  the  very  able  report, 
express  our  surprise  and  sorrow  that  the  commis- 
sioner did  not  institute  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  sins 
of  omission  and  commission — the  errors  and  enor- 
mous expense  of  the  building.  It  is  clear  that, 
if  the  public,  their  property,  or  attendants,  are 
pinched  in  too  tight  a  shoe,  their  service  cannot  be 
properly  performed,  and  that  readers  must  be 
cramped,  books  and  sculpture  miserably  packed 
away ; — nor  would  it  be  any  solace  to  know  that 
the  MSS.  down  stairs  had  at  least  three  rooms  to 
•pare,  or  that  the  antiquities  both  up  and  down 
stairs  were  over  accommodated  with  some  half-dozen 
private  gossiping  chambers.  We  have  made  a  **  vis- 
itation" of  the  whole  building,  which  the  trustees, 
who  are  bound  to  do  it  every  year,  have  not  done 
since  1829.  The  journey,  with  merely  necessary 
local  explanations,  occupied  nearly  four  hours,  and 
we  wish  some  good  and  goutless  trustee  would  do 
likewise,  if  only  for  the  curiosity.  This  mass  of 
masonry,  which  lies  heavy  on  our  mother  Middle- 
sex earth,  and  on  which  such  heavier  sums  have 
been  sunk,  is  a  thing  of  slireds,  patches,  and  expe- 
dients. Before  being  completed  it  was  unfit  fur  its 
{professed  purposes,  and  the  cry  for  more  room  is 
oud  as  in  tlie  days  of  the  old  building.  It  has  been 
designed  fur  no  one  great,  well-considered  end. 
Nor  was  the  architect  fairly  dealt  with ; — ^he  was 
simply  told  (it  is  said)  when  instructed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Banks,  that  **all  that  was  wanted  was  a 
simple  quadrangle,  with  four  rooms  below  and  four 
rooms  above,  large  long  galleries."  The  carcass 
has  been  increased  and  altered,  and  tinkered  from 
time  to  time;  the  result  is  most  melancholy — '*  a 
warning,  not  a  model."  The  Woods  and  !■  crests 
and  the  trustees  bandy  backwards  and  forwards  the 
•  paternity  of  the  bantling  monster.  It  is  no  one's 
huaineas ;  and  thus  the  admitted  good  taste  of  each 


trustee  as  an  individual  is  merged  in  the  corporate 
body.  To  the  want  of  a  real  power  of  some 
responsible  master  authority,  the  notorious  failure 
of  this  and  other  edifices  erected  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  which  make  us  the  architectural  laugh- 
ing-stock of  Europe,  is  attributable.  The  Museum 
cannot  stow  away  ite  contente ;  the  new  House  of 
Commons — surrounded  with  halls  and  corridors  big 
enough  for  the  maoceuvres  of  brigades— cannot 
pack  its  members;  the  National  Gallery  cannot 
hang  ite  pictures ;  long  did  the  Vernon  gift  pine  in 
the  **  basement"  at  Charing  Cross,  as  the  Layard 
marbles  do  in  the  cellar  of  Great  Russell  Street. 
The  finest  sighte  are  wantonly  sacrificed.  No 
minister,  in  fact,  has  the  courage  to  state  boldly  to 
the  house  the  sum  really  necessary  for  any  proper 
public  edifice.  He  proposes  50,000/.  instead  of 
150,000/.  which  last  sum,  after  a  few  years,  is 
doubled,  bit  by  bit,  with  nothing  to  show  for  it  but 
blunders. 

With  respect  to  the  new  Museum,  some  curious 
facto  were  elicited  in  the  parliamentary  inquiry  of 
1836.  The  heads  of  departments  were  either  not, 
or  very  imperfectly,  consulted  bv  the  architect, 
who  was  not  officially  directed  to  do  so  ;  not  much 
of  oomibrt  was  provided  for  them  ;  no  laboratory, 
not  even  a  *'  wateh  glass"  for  the  naturaliste.  The 
officera  were  left  to  make  the  best  of  four  walls, 
and  were  forced  to  suit  themselves  to  rooms  which 
clearly  were  not  made  for  them ;  although  naturally 
in  this  great  larder  for  the  mind  no  kitehens  were 
tolerated,  the  poor  public  body  might  at  least  have 
had  such  necessary  accommodations  as  even  rail- 
ways provide  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  In  the 
library,  assistante  who  handle  all  day  books  and 
rarities  not  improved  by  dirty  thumbs,  have  only, 
after  nine  or  ten  years'  battling,  got  a  retiring 
vault  where  they  may  wash  their  hands. 

The  most  truly  architectural  feature  in  the  Mu- 
seum is  the  excess  of  cost  over  the  *'  probable  ex- 
pense;" from  200,000/.  the  small  account  has 
swelled,  from  one  cause  or  another,  to  696,000/. 
The  excess  above  the  estimate  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  yet  be  counted  by  millions.  The 
architect  seems  to  have  only  made  estimates  pro  re 
nata — not  considering  it  his  business  to  do  more— 
and  in  truth  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  blame  him. 
It  is  very  natural  that  an  architect,  not  tied  to 
specific  instructions  or  intelligible  intentions, 
should  be  ambitious  to  make  himself  a  name,  and 
that  with  him  the  internal  accommodation  should 
become  secondary  to  the  external  elevation.  Hence 
arose  the  portico  and  columns  in  the  front,  which 
exclude  light  from  saloons  destined  expressly  for 
sight-seeing.  A  Grecian  temple  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  wante  of  a  pagan  god,  who  is  veiled 
from  public  gaze  in  dim  religious  obscurity ;  but 
windows,  his  eyesore,  are  the  things  wanting  in 
Great  Russell  Street,  where  through  one  row  the 
thick  London  daylight  creeps ;  yet  it  was  with  great 
regret  that  the  K.  A.  gave  up  another  shadow-cast- 
ing and  space-engrossing   portico  to  tiie  north. 

We  will  rapidly  run  through  the  ponderous  pile, 
just  remarking  that  the  contemplated  brick  waJl  in 
front,  which  raised  such  a  clamor  the  other  day, 
was  an  alteration  made  in  the  plan  by  architectural 
fiat,  without  the  knowledge  either  of  the  trustees 
or  the  officers,    lliacos  intra  muros  peccatw  et  extra* 

The  entrance,  under  an  impressive  but  toe 
crowded  columniated  portico,  leads  into  a  hall 
which  fortunately  could  be  additionally  lighted  in 
front  by  a  door  with  glazed  panels.    This  opens- 
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into  a  ffloomy  sepulchral  qaadrangle,  >vhich  Mr. 
Orenville  pronounced  to  be  *'  the  finest  mason's 
yard  in  Europe."  The  proportions  are  top-heavy ; 
nor  is  there  much  attempt  at  lateral  symmetry. 
The  single  row  of  windows  is  not  happily  placed. 
The  ♦*  basements'*  are  lighted  after  the  style  of 
kitchen  areas,  by  excavations — and  even  these  were 
an  after-thought.  Into  these  vaults  we  too,  like 
Sir  Joseph  of  old,  have  dived,  and  have  felt  rather 
than  seen  the  chaos  of  copyrijrhts,  casts,  coals, 
stones,  newspapers,  bottled  ^*  hobgoblins,'*  skulls, 
whales'  bones,  and  what  not,  huddled  in  palpable 
obscurity.  Emerging  into  life,  we  ascend  from  the 
hall,  by  a  single  staircase  on  the  left  hand,  to  a 
series  of  galleries  and  rooms  well  lighted  from  sky- 
lights. In  this  ship-shape  Noah*s  ark,  no  small 
portion  of  the  animal  world,  the  marvels  of  the 
creation,  of  art  and  nature,  past  and  present,  the 
wonders  of  the  deep,  of  the  land  and  air,  are  ad- 
mirably exposed  to  the  wonderings  of  well-behaved 
multitudes.  We  have  no  space  here  to  enter  on 
the  arrangement  and  management  of  the  print, 
botanical,  and  coin  collections — properly  kept  more 
privately.  On  redescending^to  the  entrance-hall 
we  pass  to  the  left,  through  a  corridor  destined  for 
antiquities  and  (owing  to  the  portico)  dark  as 
Erebus,  into  the  cheerful  room,  the  sanctum  sanc- 
torum, where  the  board  sat,  and  the  secretary 
hatched :  beyond  is  a  suite  of  offices  where  the 
great  man's  staff*  used  to  be  lodged  more  safely  than 
the  books,  snugger  than  the  statues.  Then  we 
wander  through  the  Egyptian,  Townley,  Elgin, 
and  other  "  stone  shops  ;*'  for  we  cannot  compli- 
ment the  authorities  either  on  their  geographical, 
chronological,  archaeological,  or  scientific  arrange- 
ment. We  presume  the  best  has  been  done  with 
the  limited,  ill-suited  space. 

The  little  story  of  the  Lycian  marbles  is  sad 
enough.  After  their  discovery  by  Mr. — now  Sir 
Charles — Fellows,  the  trustees  begged  the  Ad- 
miralty to  send  to  the  east  a  naval  officer  **  to  bring 
away  certain  monuments  which  he  should  see 
there ;"  but  these  sculptures  being  scarcely  in  the 
ship  figure-head  style,  Mr.  Fellows  went  out  also. 
When  the  cases  arrived  «t  the  Museum,  he  was 
not  made  quite  so  much  of  by  the  trustees  as  he 
expected — saving  his  knighthood.  They  held  his 
opinion  as  cheaply  as  that  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  the 
Iceeper  of  antiquities,  who  was  not  referred  to  at 
all,  and  who  now  very  properly  washes  his  hands 
of  the  results.  The  trustees  gave  the  sole  control 
to  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  R.  A.,  who  had  ar- 
ranged the  Elgin  marbles  for  them,  and  long  has 
done  the  **  fixing  and  repairing  antiquities."  We 
liave  a  high  respect  for  Sir  Richard  as  an  artist  and 
a  gentleman — but  to  ordinary  comprehensions  all 
tliis  seems  odd.  Either  a  head  of  a  department  is 
fit  for  his  post,  or  he  is  not.  If  he  is,  surely  he 
ought  neither  to  be  affronted  nor  chilled  by  mani- 
fest want  of  confidence  in  the  shape  of  strange  in- 
terference. If  he  be  not  fit,  he  should  be  removed. 
No  wonder  that  the  dilettante  knight  should  feel 
'*  disturbed'*  at  not  being  **  consulted,*'  and  become 
•critical,  or  that  the  professional  knight  should  carp 
at  the  archaeology  of  a  simple  amateur  who,  accord- 
ing to  him,  merely  stumbled  on  the  stones  in  his 
travels.  Sir  Richard,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hawkins,  mostly  **  studies  picturesque  rather  than 
aoientific  arrangements" — (and  very  naturally  too) 
— now  gave  loose  to  graceful  "  fancy,"  while  Sir 
Charles  was  **  tied  to  facts," — **  ugly»"  awkward 
things.  Sir  Charles  found  fault  with  Sir  Richard's 
making  shelves  of  inscribed  tablets ;  with  his  let- 


ting them  into  walls,  the  inscriptions  inside ;  witb 
his  lengthening  and  shortening  sculpture,  to  suit 
spaces,  on  Procrustean  rather  than  Phidiao  princi- 
ples. Such  at  least  were  the  allegations  ;  but  fkf 
be  it  from  us  to  decide.  Non  nostrum  est  tanias 
componfre  tites.  All,  however,  went  wrong,  from 
beginning  to  end — if  we  are  to  credit  the  witnesses ; 
— Sir  Robert  Smirke's  plan  was  bad — the  room  too 
small — the  floors  so  weak  too  as  to  require  under- 
pinning. Sir  Robert,  we  fear,  never  consulted 
Sir  Richard  ;  Sir  Richard,  we  apprehend,  very 
rarely  consulted  Sir  Charles.  The  trustees 
crowned  the  whole  by  directing,  against  the  opinion 
of  them  and  all  mankind,  that  the  Lycian,  Grecian, 
and  Roman  marbles  should  be  packed  together  in 
one  hodge-potch.  All  these  passages  of  arms  and 
letters  i  Voutrance  between  such  gallant  knights 
and  sspient  judges  are  chronicled  at  length  by  the 
commissioners,  and  will  afibrd  rich  materials  to  the 
future  Anthony  It  Wood  of  Bloomsbury. 

Mr.  Layard's  discoveries,  we  trust,  will  be  better 
accommodated,  or  woe  to  Nineveh  ;  meanwhile  the 
winged  bulls  ar6  in  the  grand  hall,  and  the  princes 
and  priests  in  the  ground  cellar.  We  really  are 
afraid  to  think  what  would  happen  to  the  Museum 
should  another  new  old  city,  another  Pompeii 
'*  potted  for  antiquaries"  turn  up.'  An  exhibitioii 
of  all  the  products  in  the  world  under  one  roof  is 
better  suited  to  Mr.  Paxton's  palace-conservatory, 
than  to  an  institution  meant  for  solid  permanence, 
and  moreover  whose  primary  object  is  literature. 
In  no  othercountry  aremiscellaneous,  multitudinoos, 
heterogeneous  rarities  kept  together.  What  build- 
ing can  ever  be  sufficiently  capacious  or  expansive? 
New  Ninevehs  might  take  in  the  Museum,  which 
no  Museum  can  do  for  them.  Again,  natural  ob- 
jects are  illimitable.  Mr.  Greenhough  calculated 
577,000,000  species  of  animals  alone.  Now,  the 
number  of  printed  books  is  known  not  to  exceed 
three  millions  (see  Quar.  Rev.,  vol.  73,  p.  3); 
and  as  no  one  library  can  ever  expect  to  possess 
half  of  them,  some  guess  may  be  made  of  what 
room  will  be  required.  Assuredly  the  interests  of 
wisdom  would  be  promoted  if  the  zoology,  foesil 
and  recent,  were  removed  to  the  Regent's  Park, 
where  lecture-rooms  might  be  properly  established 
on  Monkey's  Green,  and  analogies  and  compar- 
isons be  assisted  by  juxtaposition  with  the  liying 
creatures — while  scientific  ladies  would  find  charm- 
ing bowers  for  subsequent  colloquies  ;  nor,  as  re- 
spects less  ethereal  spirits,  would  the  ice-creams  be 
far  oflf.  Again,  Kew  Gardens  seem  the  very  place 
for  the  botany.  There  the  perishable  hortus-siccus 
might  be  illustrated  by  nature  ever  young,  and  re- 
newed by  Flora  ever  blowing  and  blooming.  The 
fine  Piccadilly  Institution  would  thankfully  receive 
the  geological  specimens,  and  any  bone  surplusage 
could  be  reduced  by  the  Surgeons'  College,  as 
heretofore.  Boldly  then  might  Belzonis  and 
Layards  use  their  pickaxes;  bountifully  might 
Georges  and  Grenvilles  swell  the  stream  of  printed 
knowledge.  Now  there  is  no  more  room  for  books, 
which  have  of  late  accumulated  at  the  rate  of 
20,000  a  year.  Soon  new  buildings  must  be  be- 
gun, and  the  old  system  of  architectural  failure, 
extravagance,  and  expedients  perpetuated  in  a 
vicious  circle. 

We  have  reserved  the  library  for  the  last.  On 
returning  to  the  great  hall,  from  which  all  the 
aorte  diverge,  a  door  on  the  right  leads  to  these 
palaces  of  immortal  mind,  where  the  spirits  of  the 
mighty  dead  live  and  lord  around.  The  first  room 
is  ^led  the  Grenville-room,  because  in  it  at  last  is 
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placed  the  splendid  collection  of  20,240  Yolumes 
formed  by  the  Right  Honorable  Thomas  Grenville 
at  a  cost  of  54|000/.,  and  by  him  nobly  bequeathed 
to  the  nation.  It  is  humiliating  to  relate  the  treat- 
ment they  met  with.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
Museum,  the  principal  librarian  stated  that  there 
was  no  other  place  for  them  than  that  toum  which 
before,  but  needlessly,  had  been  destined  for  manu- 
scripts ;  and  before  anything  could  be  determined, 
behold !  the  eight  only  glazed  presses  in  the  said 
room  were  half-filled  with  MSS.  of  no  particular 
importance.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Pauizzi  urge  the 
trustees  either  to  provide  another  room,  or  allow 
him  to  make  use  of  that,  which  was  utterly  useless 
to  eyerybody.  Part  of  the  Grenville  gems  lay  for 
nearly  two  years  on  the  floors  of  the  gallery, 
exposed  to  injury  of  all  kinds.  It  was  Lord  For- 
tescue  who,  on  asking  to  see  his  uncle's  books,  and 
witnessing  their  treatment,  obtained  that  they 
should  temporarily  be  covered  with  calico,  which 
Mr.  Panizzi  had  for  weeks  before  petitioned  in  vain. 
Much  later,  and  from  fear  of  the  commisaioners  and 
the  indignation  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the 
MSS.  were  ejected  from  their  **  manger,"  and  the 
Grenville  books  were  put  up  in  their  place.  Mr. 
Panizzi  s  repeated  prayers  to  glaze  the  rest  of  the 
presses  were  not  listened  to.  Glass^  lavished  else- 
where on  rubbish,  was  grudged.  Even  to  this  day 
the  upper  galleries  remain  unglazed  ;  nor  has  the 
keeper  ventured  to  expose  himself  to  the  annoyance 
of  new  rejections  of  reiterated  applications. 

Thus  remain,  exposed  to  the  dust  and  dirt  of  a 
passage-room,  the  cherished  creations  of  a  life's 
love,  on  which  the  winds  of  heaven  were  once  not 
allowed '  to  blow — a  melancholy  contrast  barely 
calculated  ^'  pour  encourager  les  autres."  Nor 
was  respect  paid  even  to  Mr.  Grenville's  dying 
request,  that  his  collection  might  be  kept  intact; 
the  trustees  ordered  his  manuscripts  to  be  separated 
from  the  hooks,  and  persist  in  carrying  out  that 
resolution  in  the  teeth  of  the  commissioners'  report. 
How  the  Julio  Clovio  was  smuggled  out  is  a  nice 
bit  of  British  Museum  practice.  The  bust  of  Mr. 
Grenville,  which  looks  sadly  on  the  wreck,  is  the 
graceful  offering  of  Sir  David  Dundas  to  the  mem- 
ory of  one  he  loved  and  honored. 

From  the  Grenville  we  pass  to  the  large  room — 
a  spacious  saloon  partly  stored  with  manuscripts, 
but  wanting  in  light,  an  article  somewhat  essential 
for  the  in8|>ection  of  ancient  writings.  They,  too, 
ought  forthwith  to  be  ejected.  Mr.  Panizzi  has  a 
plan  which,  if  carried  out,  would  offer  a  sight 
unequalled  in  Europe.  He  proposes  to  glaze  and 
All  the  book-cases  of  three  rooms  with  presented 
libraries — the  Banks,  Hoare,  Cracherode,  Greorge 
HI.,  and  Grenville— and  then  permit  all  visitors  to 
TOSS  through  them  to  a  fine  staircase  now  not  used. 
Thus  the  pressure  on  the  one  staircase  in  the  hall 
would  be  diminished,  and  the  public  admitted  to 
aee  treasures  and  saloons  from  whence  they  are 
now  excluded.  All  this  might  be  effected  with 
ease  and  justice,  at  no  great  expense,  and  immedi- 
ately ;  fur  the  MS.  department  has  already  more 
apace  than  it  wants,  or  can  possibly  want  for  many 
years.  We  trust  some  members,  when  Parliament 
18  asked  for  more  money,  will  visit  the  Museum, 
and  test  the  prodigal  waste  of  room  which  we  have 
aeen  and  now  describe.  The  MSS.  increase  at  a 
rate  of  700  a  year — the  printed  books,  as  we  have 
aaid,  of  20,000!  The  former  now  engross  six 
rooms  most  expensively  fitted  up ;  one  of  them 
alone,  the  waiting-room,  which  is  not  used,  long 
•a  it  haa  been  kept  waiting,  might  be  fitted  to 


contain  some  10,000  volumes;  in  the  others,  a 
third  of  the  shelves  are  unoccupied — which  would 
hold  at  least  15,000  MSS.  more ;  meanwhile  the 
gaping  presses  are  eked  out  for  show  with  volumes 
here  and  there  placed  flat  on  their  sides. 

Sir  Frederick  Madden*s  evidence  should  be 
reverently  studied.  Employed  since  1826,  this  old 
servant  feels  himself  to  be  a  treasure.  Not  easy 
to  be  satisfied,  he  complains  that  he  **  has  no  room 
to  arrange  the  MSS.  after  his  own  plans" — and 
'*  has  no  adequate  assistance.''  One,  says  he,  of 
his  grievances  for  a  series  of  years  is,  his  difficulty 
of  getting  books.  Other  witnesses,  however,  ^ssert 
that  he  is  so  vague  as  seldom  to  give  the  right 
name,  and  is  '*  a  gentleman  who  does  not  know 
what  he  wants."  He  complains,  with  2500/.  a 
year,  besides  extra  grants  for  purchases,  of  scant 
funds.  In  short,  **  no  man  is  so  ill  treated."  No 
notice  is  taken  by  the  trustees  of  some  of  his 
reports ;  some  even  are  returned  ;  he  is  kept  wait- 
ing among  the  servants  in  the  hall  of  the  chancel- 
lor, who  after  all  goes  out  without  seeing  him. 
He  has  been  much  ill  used  in  not  getting  a  partic- 
ular house,  which  it  appears  he  mij;ht  have  had  if 
he  would  only  have  asked  fur  it ;  and  he  pronounces 
the  very  excellent  one  he  now  has  to  be  not  fit  for 
a  gentleman.  Although  he  clearly  does  not  love 
his  neighbor,  no  sooner  does  the  neighbor  put  up  a 
bookcase,  a  table,  an  extra  building,  a  double 
window,  than  Sir  Frederick  has  his  ditto,  insomuch 
that  a  waggish  assistant  hoped  Panizzi  would  not 
hang  himself  during  the  catalogue  campaign,  lest 
the  knight  should  be  found  self-suspended  the  next 
morning.  The  difl^erences  and  rivalries  between 
heads  of  departments,  which  prevailed  upstairs  and 
downstairs,  were  perfectly  known  to  and  lamented 
by  the  trustees,  who  might  and  ought  to  have 
nipped  in  the  bud  the  evils  of  a  public  house 
divided  against  itself. 

We  now  enter  the  noble  gallery  in  which  the 
library  of  George  III.  is  kept ;  but  here  again  no 
portrait  of  the  honored  founder  graces  the  walls, 
and  should  he,  like  the  royal  Dane,  revisit  the 
earth,  **  Where,"  would  his  first  exclamation  be, 
*'  where,  oh !  where  is  the  Caxton  iEsop — the  first 
Psalter  of  1457— -the  Aldus  Virgil  of  1505— the 
unique  Caxton,  the  Doctrinal  of  Sanience,  on  vel- 
lum— the  Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Iroye,  his  first 
book  printed  in  French — and  the  second  Shakspeare 
of  Charles  I.,  with  his  autograph — dtun  spiro 
spero?^*  &c.  &c.  It  saddens  any  bibliophile  to 
see  how  much  and  long  the  prosclara  swpellex  of  tbia 
fine  vasty  hall  which  cost  140,000/.,  has  been 
suflfered  to  go  to  ruin  from  pitiful,  penny-wise, 
pound-foolish  parsimony  of  a  few  hundreds.  Now 
it  is  almost  too  late  ;  already  the  books  are  shorn 
of  their  regal  glories  and  dimmed  and  dirtied. 
Here  again  the  present  keeper  long  ago  protested 
and  prayed  for  a  little  of  that  glass  with  which  the 
stones,  birds,  and  beasts  are  protected  up  stairs  by 
the  acre.  As  this  room,  owing  to  some  architect- 
ural ingenuity  of  its  contrivance,  is  one  of  passage, 
a  dust  eternal  destroys  books  and  bindings ;  a  noise 
eternal  worries  the  student;  and  as  persons  un- 
known to  the  keeper  of  the  books  pass  through,  and 
as  heaps  of  books  are  necessarily  always  about,  a 
volume  may  disappear  and  be  have  to  bear  the 
blame. 

On  the  outside  of  this  room,  to  the  right,  an 
unsightly  brick-built  receptacle,  with  galleriea 
lower  than  the  deck  of  a  line-of-battle  ship,  haa 
been  run  up  by  the  trustees  at  an  expense  of  be- 
tween 20,000/.  and  30,000/.— an  estpediaU  in  which 
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tlie  rapidly-increasing  books  are  stowed.  Verily 
the  poblic  purse  is  deep.  Sapience  may,  we  fear, 
be  wanting,  where  Doctrinals  most  abound.  The 
multitude  of  books  has  not  been  diminished  since 
1831  by  any  sale  of  the  duplicates,  as  was  the 
losing  practice  when  Mr.  Beloe  was  their  and  the 
prints*  keeper.  Mr.  Harper,  his  predecesspr, 
particularly  selected  for  sale,  as  duplicates,  from 
the  books  presented  by  George  II. ; — this  was 
under  a  notion  **  that  the  crown  might  repent  and 
reclaim  the  gifl!'* — and  for  the  same  reason  he 
•tripped  the  volumes  of  their  fine  old  binding,  had 
them,  cut,  and  rebound  in  recreant  calfs  skin. 
Among  the  many  then  disposed  of,  we  will  iust  cite 
the  Bible  with  autograph  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici — 
Cranmer^s  Bible,  with  his  autograph — Henry 
VIII. 's  book  against  Luther,  presented  by  the  king 
to  Cranmer,  with  the  primate's  own  notes.  The 
money  got  by  these  sales  was  small,  the  disgrace 
great.  It  is  difficult  to  define  what  is  strictly  a 
duplicate ;  so  many  things  are  to  W  considerod, 
mode  of  acquisition,  condition,  MS.  notes,  auto- 
graphs, binding,  &c.  Certain  sorts  of  duplicates 
are  current  coin  among  collectors,  and,  if  parted 
with,  it  should  only  be  in  exchange  for  precious 
desiderata.  Duplicates  of  commoner  books  are 
useful  to  replace  copies  dilapidated  by  wear  and 
tear.  The  Museum  possesses  at  present  some 
10,000  such  duplicates,  from  which  a  lending 
library  might  be  formed  in  the  Museum ;  and  some 
haye  suggested  out  of  doors  additional  public  libra- 
ries in  London  or  the  provinces.  This  latter 
scheme  is  much  advocated  by  educationists  of  the 
people,  and  brought  about  a  queer  episode. 

While  this  very  commission  was  sitting,  certain 
enthusiasts  of  that  sort  induced  Mr.  Ewart,  in  emu- 
lation of  Mr.  Hawes  of  old,  to  move  for  a  committee ; 
•*to  which  Sir  George  Grey  assented — on  condition 
that  the  inquiry  should  be  limited  to  the  establish- 
nent  of  new  popular  libraries,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  inquiry  into  existing  libraries.  {Hansard,  March 
15,  1849.)  This  was  agreed  to.  Meanwhile,  as 
few  people  paid  any  attention  to  Mr.  Ewart's  pro- 
ceedings, much  one-sided  evidence,  and  nowise 
bearing  on  the  allowed  and  limited  subject,  but 
most  hostile  to  the  existing  libraries,  and  to  the 
British  Museum  in  particular,  was  taken.  Nor 
was  any  one  present  to  contradict  or  cross-examine 
the  bearers  of  witness.  On  these  hole-and-corner 
irregularities  getting  wind,  at  the  renewal  of  the 
committee  in  1850,  some  new  members  were  added 
to  watch  the  doings.  Then  the  former  witnesses 
were  reexamined,  to  the  signal  explosion  of  much 
fudge,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing. 
In  his  first  examination  the  librarian  of  the  Royal 
Society  stated  that,  in  1847,  he  **  resided  some  time 
at  Munich ;"  made  particular  inquiries  respecting 
the  library  ;  found  it  open  every  day,  and  all  day ; 
*'  wondered  at  the  smooth  and  beautiful  working 
of  the  slender  stafif,"  as  compared  with  the  British 
Museum ;  tested  the  catalogue,  and  obtained  in  five 
minutes  three  books  oonnected  with  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, published  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  It  was 
then  shown  that  he  arrived  at  Munich  on  the  7th 
of  September — and  that,  according  to  the  police 
records,  npon  the  9th  of  the  same  September  his 
passport  was  signed  for  Ulm.  It  was  proved  from 
the  printed  regulations  that  the  Munich  library  is 
only  c^n  three  day»  in  the  week,  and  then  only 
from  eight  in  the  morning  to  one  in  the  afternoon ; 
that  it  closes  on  the  1st  of  September,  for  vacation, 
until  October  15th ;  and  that  the  catalogue  never 
can  be  ooosolted  except  by  very  special  penninion, 


with  which,  of  course,  as  well  as  entrance,  that  i]l^ 
portant  English  envoy  had  at  once  been  favored,  but 
which  he  had  no  business  not  to  know  and  appreciate 
the  rarity  of.  The  anti-Museum  acidity  of  Mr. 
Lemon,  a  clerk  in  the  Slate  Paper  Office,  was  not 
less  expeditiously  neutralised. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  after  this  coromia- 
sion  and  committee  had  sat,  Parliament  was  again 
appealed  to.  Petition  16123  was  headed,  we  be* 
lieve,  by  the  reverend  editor,  or  ex-editor ^  of  **  The 
Shepherd,''  a  weekly  journal,  price  one  penny,  id 
which  (1835)  he  advertised  Sunday-evening  lec- 
tures— pretty  pastorals — in  Castle-street,  Oxford* 
market,  admittance  threepence,  ladies  free.  Petition 
16123  was  canvassed  for  by  a  circular — in  compli- 
ance with  which  many  respectable  persons  signed 
it,  in  ignorance  of  the  contents ; — and  so  on — but 
let  us  pass  forward  to  the  left. 

We  enter  the  great  body  of  the  library.  Tbe 
whole  collection  consists  of  about  460,000  volumes, 
which  are  ranged  on  some  twelve  miles  of  shelves. 
About  one  third  of  this  national  library  has  been 

S resented,  and  the  remainder  hotiestly  come  by. 
fats,  Sire,  tout  est  payi  id — as  Mr.  Planta,  chief 
librarian,  said  in  1814  to  Alexander,  who  remarked 
on  its  then  smallness.  They  manage  matters  better 
in  France  and  Russia.  It  appears  in  evidence  that 
in  the  BibiiotMque  du  Roi  (now  Nationak)  **  one 
third  at  least  is  pure  theft'* — taken  from  convents 
and  ^migr^  at  the  first  Revolution.  Under  Bona- 
parte's despotism,  collector-commissioners  followed 
the  rapacious  eagle,  and  conveyed  to  Paris,  then  the 
great  receiving-house  of  the  st(»len  goods  of  Europe, 
all  that  was  judged  deserving  of  transportation- 
preference  being  religiously  given  to  church  platew 
The  Galls,  it  is  fair  to  add,  acted  no  worse  towards 
foreigners  than  towards  their  own  countrymen- 
witness  the  revelations  of  the  wholesale  stealing 
which  went  on  in  every  provincial  library  of  France, 
detailed  in  M.  Libri's  own  book — we  mean  hit 
Lettre  HM.de  FaUoux  (Paris,  1849)  ;--and  also  in 
other  documents.  Nor  was  the  whole  of  the  Bona- 
partist  swag  disgorged  in  1815,  when  the  allied 
emetic  was  administered.  The  Parisians  still  re- 
joice in  their  pickings— ^/vr/o  kUantur  in  ipso,  A 
witness,  when  visiting  this  *'  national  property," 
and  observing  the  words  Bibliotheca  Vaticana  on  a 
magnificent  vellum  volume,  remarked  that  be 
thought  they  had  returned  all  the  books  of  other 
people.  **  Oh,  no,"  was  the  answer  ;  *'  we  ham 
not  given  them  all  back ;  we  have  taken  good  car* 
of  that."  La  proftriiti  c'est  le  vol,  says  M.  Proud 
hon,  ci-devant  repr^ntant  du  peuple  souverain. 

The  Imperial  Public  Library  at  St.  Petersborg 
was  formed  after  a  Tartar  and  Calrouck  fashion. 
Count  Zaluski,  Bishop  of  Kiof,  collected  in  the  last 
century  some  200,000  volumes.  These,  augmented 
by  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Cracow,  were  ulti- 
mately in  1761  left  by  a  Zaluski  to  the  college  of 
Jesuits  at  Warsaw.  This  '*  gift  rather  of  a  kiof 
than  of  a  subject"  was  in  1791,  and  after  the  snp 
pression  of  that  order,  carried  ofifto  St.  Petersborg 
The  season  was  so  bad  and  the  books  So  ill-packed 
although  shaved  ofif  with  sabres  when  protruding- 
that  many  cases  broke  by  accident,  and  many  item* 
were  lost  and  others  further  injur^.  To  this  han^ 
were  added  in  due  time  the  books  of  Potemkin.  He 
was  givinff  a  fete  to  the  Empress  Catharine,  when 
she  remarked  that  the  only  thing  wanting  in  his 
palace  was  a  library.  Next  morning  this  weU- 
trimmed  aper  of  civilization  sent  for  a  bookseller, 
gave  a  liberal  order — **  no  matter  what,  little  books 
at  the  top,  and  great  ones  at  the  bottom."    New 
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was  snch  irash  ahelyed,  and  it  is  still  classed  on  the 
principles  of  our  west-end  upholsterers  when  fur- 
nishing ladies*  boudoirs,  by  a  reference  to  size,  not 
subject.  *»  The  quartos,"  says  Mr.  Huish,  **  are 
ranged  together,  the  octavos  together,  the  duodeci- 
mos together;  works  of  all  kinds  and  subjects  are 
mingled ;  yon  will  find  Mrs.  Glass  on  the  Art  of 
making  Syllabubs  placed  next  to  Beattie  on  the 
Immutability  of  Truth — Fanny  Hill  supported  on 
one  side  by  Hudibras,  and  on  the  other  by  St. 
Augustine."  It  is  lucky  for  these  delectable 
British  classics  that  the  illustrious  Ukase-maker 
Paul  has  retired  from  business ;  for  he  had  '*  passed 
a  law  not  to  admit  an  Englishman  into  the  library, 
nor  an  English  book." 

Fortunately,  the.  latter  deficiency  can  be  supplied 
in  our  Museum,  parliamentary  petitioners  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  The  first  object  of  the 
keeper,  as  was  proved  in  evidence,  is  to  secure 
works  relating  to  British  subjects.  The  strongest 
branch  of  the  British  Museum  is  general  history, 
and  the  strongest  branch  of  that,  the  strongest,  is 
British  history.  The  printed  book  department, 
forming  almost  the  only  public  library  in  London 
for  two  millions,  is  more  interfered  with  and  mis- 
represented than  any  other.  The  keeper  is  subject 
to  pressure  from  within  and  from  without;  it  is 
impossible  to  please  everybody.  Here,  while  man- 
kind wisely  leaves  geology  to  ffeologists,  botany  to 
botanists,  and  so  forth,  and  does  not  pretend  to 
teach  the  professed  and  responsible  heads,  every- 
body that  can  read  fancies  he  knows  all  about  books 
—a  slight  mistake,  which  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  crassness  of  every  pretender^s  ignorance. 

The  literary  interests  of  the  Museum,  down  to 
1824,  were  inadequately  cared  for.  A  pittance  of 
between  200/.  and  300/.  a  year  was,  it  is  true,  doled 
out;  but  most  propositions  to  buy  were  thwarted, 
and  especially  by  Mr.  Bankes ;  the  fear  of  Joseph 
Hume,  then  commencing  a  politico-economical 
career,  was  always  before  his  eyes ; — but,  we  are 
bound  to  add,  quite  needlessly — for  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis 
has  borne  witness  that  he  never  recollected  of  Mr. 
Hume's  making  the  least  objection  to  any  expendi- 
ture, however  high,  upon  any  worthy  object  ac- 
quired or  coveted  for  the  Museum.  Thus,  however, 
when  the  text  of  Audubon's  fine  work  on  birds 
came  to  the  Museum  under  the  Copyright  Act, 
without  the  plates,  Mr.  Bankes  refused  to  purchase 
them.  The  trustees  are  not  to  be  let  off  on  the 
score  of  Joseph's  awful  brows — they  themselves, 
of  their  own  free  will,  took  many  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  (the  only  book)  of  the  late  Ferdinand  of  Na- 
ples : — afler  his  restoration,  on  Murat's  downfall, 
when  the  minister  set  down  in  his  budget  the  usual 
sum  for  the  library,  '*  What, this?"  said  his  roaca- 
roni-engulphing  majesty ;  **  how  many  volumes  have 
you  already  1"  •*  150,000,  sire."  "Have  they 
all  been  read  through?"  "No,  sire."  "Then 
buy  no  more  until  they  have."  Gradually  the 
English  Treasury  were  shamed  into  some  increase, 
and  the  purchases  were  entrusted  to  the  unfettered 
discretion  of  the  keeper.  It  was,  however,  impos- 
sible, with  such  limited  means  and  bit-by-bit  assis- 
tance, not  amounting  to  20,000/.  in  thirty- two  years, 
to  supply  the  many  and  notorious  desiderata.  In 
January,  1845,  a  lucid  statement  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Panizzi  to  the  trustees,  giving  once  for  all  a 
history  of  the  library  and  its  deficiencies.  Govern- 
ment— thanks  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Goul- 
burn  and  Mr.  Cardwell — recommended  Parliament 
to  grant,  for  some  years  to  come,  10,000/.  a  year 
for  the  purchase  of  books  of  all  descriptions.  An 
incttlcatioQ  to  add,  meantime,  more  sparingly  to 
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Other  collections,  coupled  with  the  keeper's  sugges- 
tions to  remove  the  Natural  History,  raised  the 
jealousy  and  opposition  of  some  of  his  brother 
officers— ^inc  ilhe  lacrynut.  With  the  28,000/.  re- 
ceived during  the  scarcely  three  years  of  this  short- 
lived but  generous  grant,  many  gaps  were  filled  up, 
and  all  would  have  been  by  this  time,  had  not  the 
Peel  ministry  become /<?/9  de  se.  The  first  step  of 
the  whigs  in  power,  the  zealots  of  education,  was 
to  stop  the  grant,  and  thereby  to  dry  up  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  knowledge.  We  are  convinced 
that,  until  proper  room  is  prepared,  no  prudent 
keeper  will  ever  again  bestir  himself  to  obtain  ant 
new  grant ;  the  obloquy,  trouble,  and  ill-will, 
which  have  been  the  reward  of  him  who  had  the 
courage  to  set  the  example,  will  be  a  lasting  warn- 
ing. To  fold  the  arms,  and  doze  from  quarter-day 
to  quarter-day,  is  the  best  policy  for  minor  officials 
in  too  many  departments — surtout  point  de  zUe. 
The  interior  of  the  library  is  striking.    The 

f:eneral  design  and  forms  are  somewhat  too  square. 
n  the  elegant  "arched  room"  we  trace  Italian 
suggestions.  The  accumulated  tomes,  ranged  hi^h 
and  low,  are  verily,  as  worthy  Dominie  has  it, 
"  prodigious !"  In  every  direction  well-garnished 
trucks  of  books  are  moving  abo^t  on  noiseless 
wheels;  able  attendants,  waiting  on  the  public, 
fetch  and  carry  balm  for  the  sick  soul,  companions 
to  the  desolate,  food  for  the  mind;  tables  groan 
under  volumes  to  be  marked  and  catalogued  by 
intelligent  gentlemen,  each  of  whom,  for  his  rcK 
freshment,  has  a  decanter  of  water  and  a  glass— 
"Doctrinals  of  Sapience" — liberally  supplied  by 
the  Board,  without  any  deduction  from  his  daily 
wages.  Here  and  there  some  privileged  scholar, 
a  spectacled  German,  a  Frenchman  bearded  as  a 
pard,  is  poring  over  black  letters  and  incunabula; 
or  a  party  of  lady  visitors — Graces,  Muses,  and 
Minervas — are  flitting  through,  extra-bound  in  col- 
ors brighter  than  "  Manchester  calico,"  which  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  a  severely  critical  witness,  mistook  for 
best  "  Barbary  Morocco !"  They  must  not,  how- 
ever, seduce  us  from  our  subject.  The  volumes  of 
this  glorious  library  have  doubled  in  number  since 
the  present  keeper  has  been  at  the  head — 227,000 
in  1837,  they  now  reach  460,000,  truly  reckoned 
up  according  to  Cocker.  The  boasted  numbers  of 
most  of  the  libraries  abroad  are,  beyond  doubt,  ex- 
aggerated ;  it  is  easier  to  guess  than  to  count ;  even 
the  sum  total  of  the  11,000  virgins  of  Cologne  may 
be  a  trifle  too  large.  Certainly,  in  countries  of 
pious  frauds  and  bulletin  celebrity,  to  lie  pour  Phoit- 
neur  de  la  patrie  has  long  been  orthodox.  In  this 
library  great  care  has  been  taken  to  procure  the 
rarest  and  most  expensive  books,  in  order  that  poor 
students  may  be  sure  to  find  everything  necessary 
for  research  and  reference,  however  li^yond  theur 
means.  The  public  purse  properly  pays  for  such 
private  benefits.  This  dispensary  of  the  mind  ii, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  a  national  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge, a  rich  repository,  destined  more  for  utility 
than  entertainment.  It  ought  neither  to  be  a  school 
nor  a  circulating  library;  yet,  while  no  foreign 
library  permits  loungers  to  occupy  scanty  space  Or 
waste  the  time  of  attendants  with  calls  for  lisht  and 
idling  literature,  that  absurdity  is  allowed  here. 
The  public  master  who  pays,  calls  for  what  he 
pleases ;  he  is  served  witli  an  intellectual  banquet 
in  the  reading-room,  from  the  inner  library,  through 
a  window,  which  resembles  the  buttery-hatch  of  a 
college. 

In  order  to  enter  into  the  reading-room,  we  most 
walk  into  Montague-place,  and  go  down  a  mewe- 
like  lane  where  a  cart  cannot  turn.    The  biDder 
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portions  of  the  Museum  are  roost  Hottentotish,  and 
shame  the  portico  front  features;  they  consist  of 
irresrular  excrescences,  coachhouse-looking  make- 
shiftsj  courts  and  corners  run  up  for  the  nonce  in 
defiance  of  symmetry  and  Vitruvius.  It  is  the  old 
story  apain,  want  of  room.  Assuredly,  if  the  Nat- 
ural History  he  not  shortly  removed,  a  new  and 
Enormous  outlay  in  bricks  and  mortar  must  be  in- 
curred. If,  on  the  contrary,  nature  be  separated 
from  art,  nothing  will  be  required  for  two  genera- 
lions.  In  the  former  emergency,  it  was  suggested 
that  it  might  be  well  to  effect  the  purchase  of  seven 
houses  and  gardens  in  Russell-square  and  Mon- 
tague-place, and  erect  on  their  site  a  new  MSS. 
department — taking  the  present  MSS.  rooms  for 
the  printed  hooks — and  constructing,  in  a  central 
point  between  the  two,  new  reading-saloons  worthy 
of  the  public.  Then  could  be  supplied  a  collating- 
room  for  curious  and  large  works — a  want  now 
seriously  felt  by  learned  students,  since  the  place 
destined  for  that  purpose  has  been  thrown  away  on 
insects  and  reptiles ;  a  cold  collation  and  consola- 
tion for  the  hook-worm  bipeds. 

The  public  entrance  to  the  reading-room  is  at  a 
poky  side-door  in  the  north-east  corner.  It  leads, 
by  a  gloomy  ante-vault,  and  up  a  narrow  back-stair- 
case, into  two  large  rooms.  Here,  since  the  sitting 
of  the  commission,  Mr.  Panizzi  has  at  last  been 
permitted  to  carry  out  his  plans.  We  can  vouch, 
afler  a  minute  examination,  that  every  possible 
comfort  and  convenience  which  the  constructions 
permitted,  is  now  provided.  Formerly  there  ex- 
isted great  difficulties  of  admission.  About  1806 
a  special  recommendation  from  a  trustee  was  neces- 
sary. This  was  broken  down  by  Dr.  Stone,  who 
claimed  it  as  a  right.  Now  the  door  is  opened  as 
widely  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  property.  In  the  year  1811  only 
S69  tickets  were  issued  ;  in  1849,  3049.  The 
Dumber  of  readers,  from  22,800  in  1825,  had  risen, 
in  1848,  to  65,807,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  since 
the  recent  improvements  within.  The  besetting  sin 
of  the  largest  of  these  rooms  is  the  original  and 
architectural  want  of  light  and  space ;  but  all  that 
patient  ingenuity  could  well  devise  for  counteract- 
ing such  evils  has  been  dune.  More  than  10,000 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  books  of  reference 
have  been  placed  for  the  visitors  to  consult  at  pleas- 
ure. Two  sets  of  the  additional  catalogue  are 
provided,  with  sloping  shelves  to  rest  them  on. 
There  are  stands  for  pen  and  ink,  and  printed 
directions  to  fill  up  in  order  to  obtain  anything 
wanted.  Even  blotting-paper  is  not  forgotten. 
The  scanty  side-light  has  been  aided  by  putting 
fflass  panels  in  doors,  and  by  reflectors.  Room  for 
forty  readers  more  has  been  gained  by  change  of 
tables  and  positions.  The  legs  of  chairs  are  p^ded 
with  India-rubber  to  move  noiselessly  like  cats' 
paws.  The  hastiest  comparison  of  the  facilities 
and  civilities  of  this  establishment  with  the  rude 
and  rigid  regulations  in  most  foreign  libraries  ought 
to  gratify  John  Bull.  Here  any  person  may  have 
any  book  and  any  number  of  books.  Dr.  Biber  had, 
he  says,  150  in  one  day — he  had  really  261.  Any 
book  correctly  asked  mr  can  be  delivered  in  ten, 
and  is  oflen  delivered  in  six  minutes,  although  it 
takes  three  minutes  to  walk  the  length  of  the  library. 
They  come,  says  one  witness,  *'  by  maffic.'*  In 
tome  libraries  abroad  they  come,  when  Uiey  come 
at  all,  in  an  hour ;  in  others  the  next  day.  At 
Paris,  aAer  waiting  an  hour,  you  are  oflen  told, 
**  The  book  ia  not  here."    Thore,  indeed,  it  is  so 


bad  that  Mr.  Thackeray  soon  abandoned  any  search 
in  that  Vanity  Fair.  •*  Never,"  says  he,  "  was 
anything  less  satisfactory." 

I'o  conclude — while  a  class  of  Englishmen,  lor- 
ers  of  the  grumble,  befoul  their  own  nest — according 
to  the  testimony  of  two  competent  foreigners  who 
have  travelled  Europe  to  inspect  libraries,  **this 
is  the  best  regulated  in  the  world ;  here  the  books 
are  most  faithfully  guarded  and  the  public  roost 
properly  served."  The  evidence  before  the  com- 
missioners goes  unanimously  to  prove  the  skill, 
good-humored  patience,  and  attentive  civility  of  the 
attendants.  Simple  ignorance  is  aided — pretentiooa 
ignorance  is  endured; — testy  old  gentlemen  who 
write  wrong  names — hasty  sparks  who  will  not 
search  under  the  right  letter  of  the  catalogue,  are 
put  in  the  way  of  their  alphabet  by  men  paid  daily 
wages.  Yet  no  end  of  growling.  When  Sir  F. 
Madden  writes  for  a  bihiiographical,  meaning  a 
biographical,  woik — Professor  Forbes  for  one  by 
Lichtenstein,  meaning  Ijouchtenberg,  and  so  on — 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  attendants,  not  the  applicants, 
have  a  right  to  be  cross  :  you  might  as  well  call  for 
a  Sandwich,  meaning  a  Spencer.  The  business  of 
the  British  Museum  is  to  supply  books,  not  that 
sort  of  information  about  books  and  their  authors, 
and  the  various  titles  or  designations  of  the  same 
author,  which  ought  to  be  got,  before  a  man  enters 
the  Museum,  from  the  common  manuals  of  biblio- 
graphical or  biographical  instruction.  If  reasons 
were  supplied  by  pantechnicon  patent  vans,  num- 
skulls are  not  to  be  furnished  with  understanding. 
Honorable  M.  P.'s  themselves  may  he  misled.  One 
complained  to  the  House  that  the  British  Museum 
did  not  even  possess  the  esteemed  work  on  Artesian 
Wells  by  one  of  its  own  trustees.  The  truth  came 
out,  that  he  had  mistaken  a  capital  city,  Paris,  for 
a  capital  physician.  Dr.  Paris,  who  had  written  well 
on  many  ills — but,  ill  or  well,  on  no  wells. 

Nor  are  all  clever  men — occasionally  the  spoilt 
children  of  sweet  JSoifia — always  to  be  contented. 
Some,  not  satisfied  with  having  sugar-plums  given 
them,  feel  aggrieved  if  they  are  not  put  in  their 
mouths  for  them.  Mr.  Turner  thinks  it  hard,  and 
too  much  for  his  physical  capacities,  to  have  to 
carry  the  books  he  wants — (we  trust  his  extracts 
may  be  lighter)  ; — so  he,  for  peace  and  quiet,  go€» 
by  the  tram  to  the  Bodleian.  He  is  vexed  in  spirit 
at  the  British  Museum  by  a  fellow-student,  *'  an 
idiot,  who  was  sent  to  the  reading-room  by  his 
friends  to  get  rid  of  him."  Surely  a  secretary  or 
a  principal  librarian  exercising  a  paternal  authority 
over  the  Museum,  ought  to  have  provided  a  keeper 
with  strait  waistcoats,  to  be  used  by  him  at  his  dis- 
cretion. Mr.  Turner  is,  moreover,  agitated  here 
by  the  presence  of  a  flea,  **  larger  than  any  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  except  in  the  receiving-room  of  a 
workhouse."  This  we  must  skip.  Our  inferior 
entomological  experience  prevents  more  particu- 
larities on  the  Pulex  Mus.  Brit.  Max.  Certainly 
in  this  overcrowded  world  and  British  Museum 
there  are  naturals  and  natural  history  whose  room 
is  better  than  their  company,  and  we  tremble  for 
the  dear  blue-stockings  who  grace  the  reading-room. 
Our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Carlyle's  evidence  (Feb. 
29,  1849)  forms  one  of  the  sweetest  morsels  of  th« 
feast.  lie,  too,  is  worried  by  the  aforesaid  idiot, 
and  by  a  sane  gent,  who  blew  his  nose  very  loudly 
every  half  hour.  "  The  bad  ventilation  gives  roe" 
— t.  «.,  Mr.  Carlyle— •*  the  Museum  headache." 
•*  The  ordinary  frequenters  are  a  very  thick-skinned 
race— I  am  a  thin-skinned  student,  and  can't  study 
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there."  We  do  trust  that  poor  Panizzi  has  suffi- 
ciently felt  the  reading-public  pulse,  with  no  fee  but 
abuse,  to  be  now  callous,  pachyde^atous,  and  will- 
ing to  leave  the  skin-feeling  to  the  judgment  of  Dr. 
Paris.  The  author  of  Sartor  Eesartus  complains 
of  a  general  want  of  "  composure"  and  catalogue. 
Witliout  the  latter  he  is  **  lost  in  the  sylva  syl- 
varum.*^  **  The  books  might  as  well  have  been 
locked  op  in  water-tight  chests  and  sunk  at  the 
Doggerbank."  "  Of  ail  catalogues  the  worst  is  no 
catalogue  at  all.  A  library  without  one  is  a  Poly- 
phemus without  an  eye  in  his  head.  A  man  of 
common  sense  might  go  into  this  chaos  and  make 
it  a  cosmos."  Other  wits  are  indignant  that  this 
chaos  is  not  open  and  lighted  up  of  an  evening — 
but  perad venture,  however  education-mongers  may 
theorize,  in  practice  it  might  be  found  that  few 
persons  would  come  here  if  it  were  opened  at  night. 
Lawyers'  and  merchants'  clerks  find  the  work  of 
each  day  sufficient,  and  oddly  enough  prefer  casinos 
and  cigars,  after  early  closing,  to  metaphysics  and 
mathematics.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  danger  to 
which  so  much  public  property  would  then  be  ex- 
posed in  a  building  not  fire-4)roof.  Besides  Mr. 
braidw(Kxi'8  brigade,  a  double  set  of  attendants 
will  be  necessary  :  benefits  may  be  overbalanced 
by  inconveniences.  After  all,  it  is  a  question  of 
expense. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  instances  of  misconduct 
in  these  attendants  by  day  are  roost  rare.  One  ex- 
ception will  prove  the  rule.  In  1847  an  unmarried 
lady,  of  whose  writings  we  think  favorably,  re- 
ceived from  a  porter,  named  King,  an  anonymous 
letter,  purporting  to  be  from  a  stranger,  threaten- 
ing, if  she  did  not  remit  through  that  porter  5/., 
that  her  character  would  be  exposed.  The  accom- 
plished lady,  with  the  high  courage  of  innocence, 
took  the  letter  to  the  Museum  authorities.  The 
hand- writing  was  traced  to  King,  who  was  tried, 
and  transported  fur  seven  years,  and  two  attendants 
who  gave  King  a  good  character  were  dismissed. 
Although  there  is  no  secret  police  dressed  in 
plain  clothes  here,  as  at  Paris,  iheda  are  very 
rare. 

Of  all  the  malcontents  within  or  without  the 
Museum,  those  who  complained  of  the  Catalogue 
were  the  most  noisy.  As  we  remarked  on  a  former 
occasion,  (Q.  R.  vol.  73.)  while  it  seems  easy 
enough  to  the  infinite  number  who  talk  about  things 
they  do  not  understand,  to  make  a  good  catalogue 
is  so  very  difficult  in  practice  that  the  first  bibliog- 
raphers are  **  appalled"  at  the  undertaking.  The 
belter  opinion  is,  that  the  alphabetical  form,  with  a 
copious  index  of  matters,  is  the  most  useful  and 
feasible,  and  that  uniformity  and  consistency,  ful- 
Dcss  and  accuracy  are  the  essential  points.  Such 
was  the  system  adopted  by  Audifredi,  who,  in 
1761,  commenced  the  best  alphabetical  catalogue 
ever  begun — that  of  the  Casanate  Library  at  Rome ; 
but  it  was  never  carried  beyond  the  letter  K,  or  the 
fourth  volume,  and  that  was  published  in  1788, 
twenty-seven  years  after  the  first — tant(B  molis  erat! 
— and  yet  the  Casanate  Library  did  not  then  contain 
50,000  volumes. 

The  battle  of  the  books  formed  the  chief  object 
of  the  Commission  ;  and  the  Catalogue,  the  key  of 
the  position,  became  the  point  of  attack  and  defence. 
As  the  keeper  challenged  all  the  world,  the  com- 
missioners encouraged  every  comer  to  the  lists,  and 
perhaps  wasted  too  much  time  on  sundry  men  of 
straw,  and  neglected,  for  this  branch  of  inquiry, 
the  important  questions  of  the  MSS.,  the  building, 


the  coins,  and  the  recent  extraordinary  theft  of  them 
by  Ylasto,  which  the  principal  librarian  only  learnt 
for  the  first  time  from  the  public  papers !  Of  assail- 
ants from  within — Sir  F.  Madden  prefers  the  folio 
Bodleian  Catalogue  to  **  the  one  Mr.  Panizzi  pro- 
posed." This  knight  was  speedily  unhorsed.  The 
Museum  Catalogue,  it  was  shown,  is  one  drawn 
according  to  the  orders  of  the  trustees,  who  are  his 
and  the  other  keepers'  masters :  **  the  Bodleian  ha» 
six  catalogues  at  least."  Mr.  Keeper  Gray  comes 
forward,  publishing  pamphlets.  Rather  than  be 
^*  drawn  into  a  squabble"  with  a  brother  officer, 
Mr.  Panizzi  appeals  to  the  trustees,  and  no  less  a 
man  than  Sir  Robert  Peel  draws  the  award.  The 
resolution  recommends  him  to  maintain  an  entire 
silence  with  regard  to  the  pamphlets,  and  does  not 
require  any  vindication  of  hia  conduct  as  impugned 
by  Mr.  Gray.  Basta.  Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier  enters 
armed  cap-a-pie.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  consequently  in  possession  of  unpub- 
lished evidence,  from  whence  he  extracts  and 
writes,  without  communicating  to  the  keeper, 
although  he  does  to  the  commissioners  and  to  wit« 
nesses  from  without.  He  is  a  patron  of  **  native 
talent."  **  English  common  sense  revolts  at  Mr. 
Panizzi's  plan,"  who  is  naturally  anxious  about 
foreign  literature,  though  he  by  no  means  neglecta 
ours  ; — but  Englishmen  may  also  deserve  to  come 
under  the  same  han.  Mr.  J.  P.  C.  pronounces  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Garnett,  assistant  in  the  library,  **  not 
fit  to  do  his  duty."  Mr.  Garnett  was  a  most  ex- 
cellent classical  scholar,  thoroughly  versed  in  Ger- 
man and  all  cognate  literature,  one  of  our  few  good 
Anglo-Saxons,  well  acquainted  with  Italian, French 
and  Spanish,  and  their  dialects,  and  conversant  with 
several  Oriental  languages.  **  He  knew,"  said  Mr 
Panizzi,  *'  as  much  of  English  as  Mr.  Collier,  and 
more  of  everything  else."  Let  us  add  that  he  way 
the  writer  of  not  a  few  articles  in  this  Review ; 
and  his  death  was  a  great  loss  to  us  as  well  as  tO 
the  Museum.  Then  to  prove  how  easily,  had  he- 
Mr.  J.  P.  C. — been  in  either  of  their  places,  he 
could  make  an  uncommonly  good  catalogue,  he 
volunteers  a  sample — which,  when  sified  by  an  ex- 
perienced cataloguer,  is  pronounced  to  contain 
•*  every  error  thai  possibly  can  be  committed." 

Some  of  the  objections  from  without  differ  widely 
from  each  other.  A  good  catalogue,  says  Mr. 
Craik,  **  ought  to  be  not  only  of  every  book,  but  of 
the  contents  of  that  book."  **  The  fault  of  the  new 
catalogue,"  says  Mr.  Bruce,  **  is  that  it  is  one  of 
the  contents  of  the  books."  Our  clever  hand- 
booker,  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  thinks  **  George 
Robins'  Strawberry-Hill  Catalogue,  which  is  tha 
worst  ever  made,  better  than  waiting  for  Mr.  Pa- 
nizzi's."  *•  No  annoyance,"  says  Mr.  Bolton 
Corney,  "  is  equal  to  a  search  through  the  four- 
score folio  volumes."  He  requires  a  short  one 
immediately,  because,  at  his  time  of  life,  another 
would  not  be  ready  soon  enough  for  him.  In  deal- 
ing with  a  large  library,  there  must,  we  should  say, 
be  a  large  catalogue,  and  the  more  voluminous  the 
better,  and  more  accessible,  since  there  is  less 
chance  of  the  searcher's  finding  the  volume  he 
wants  engaged  by  some  one  else.  When  the 
alphabet  is  much  subdivided,  applicants  go  at  once 
to  their  letter,  with  the  sweet  simplicity  of  receiv* 
ingdividends  at  the  Bank. 

There  are  other  dififerences  among  literati  of  the 
first  mark.  Lord  Mahon  wishes  for  a  catalogue  in 
type ;  Mr.  Hallam  prefers  one  in  MS. ;  so  does 
Mr.  Croker,  who  pronounces  a  printed  catalogue 
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to  be  impracticable.  A  complete  and  perfect  one 
of  a  library  increasing  at  the  rate  of  20,000  books 
a  year  is.  says  he,  an  impossibility.  If  one  for  1850 
dropped  from  heaven,  its  simplicity  would  be  spoilt 
next  day.  As  one  to  be  made  by  mortal  hands 
would  require  several  years  at  least,  it  would  be 
obsolete  before  finished.  Mr.  Croker  is  confident 
that  the  alphabetical  is  the  only  principle,  and 
that  the  arrangement  should  be  by  MS.  slips,  with 
full  titles,  as  is  now  done.  This  method  is  both 
cheaper,  easier  and  more  expeditious.  Cata- 
loguing is  plain  sailing  enough  when  the  catalogu- 
ers have  to  deal  with  clear  and  easy  titles.  When 
books  without  titles,  the  complex,  the  anonymous, 
pseudonymous,  and  polyonomous,  and  varied  tugs 
of  war  come,  then  and  there  is  the  rub.  It  is  under 
that  test  that  all  the  plans  proposed  by  deadly  haters 
of  MS.,  printers  and  booLsellers  especially — even 
the  ingenious  scheme  of  our  own  trusty  friends  the 
Messrs.  Clowes — must  inevitably  and  invariably 
break  down — it  is  angling  for  impossibilities.  If 
John  Bull  will  have  this  whistle,  he  must  pay  for 
it,  and  have  patience.  Meanwhile,  he  has  a  staff*  of 
librarians  who  are  living  catalogues,  and  two  sets 
of  another  in  MS.,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  books 
he  wants  are  brought  to  him  with  far  greater  cer- 
tainty and  rapidity  than  in  any  other  library  in 
Europe.  The  system  adopted  is  the  preparation 
of  MS.  slips  of  full  and  accurate  titles,  legibly 
written,  and  on  a  uniform  plan,  with  cross-refer- 
ences, and  marks  indicating  where  each  book  is 
placed.  These  slips  are  now  multiplied  by  Mr. 
Wedgwood's  manifold  writer,  and  are  then  pasted 
widely  apart,  and  alphabetically,  into  folio  volumes. 
These  have  spare  blank  leaves,  and  guards  where- 
on new  leaves  may  be  attached.  The  slips  can 
very  easily  be  detached  and  shifled,  and  whenever 
a  folio  becomes  bulky  by  additions,  it  can  be  forth- 
with divided  into  two.  We  just  mention,  in  order 
to  give  a  notion  of  the  voluminous  tendencies  of 
the  catalogue,  that  from  the  corpulency  caused 
by  recent  additions,  and  within  a  few  months,  ten 
feet  more  space  is  required,  and  the  increase  of 
weieht  is  from  eighty  to  ninety  pounds. 

The  Commissioners,  in  their  report,  dispose,  once 
for  all,  of  the  idle  but  prevalent  idea  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  disapproved  plan  of  catalogue,  and  the 
delay  in  its  completion,  are  in  anywise  attributable 
to  the  present  keeper.  They  do  him  complete 
justice  in  these  particulars.  It  was  not  one  of  bis 
ordinary  duties  to  prepare  the  catalogues  of  the  old 
collections,  and  no  one  would  be  more  glad  to  get 
rid  of  it  than  he  would.  He  chivalrously,  perhaps 
rashly,  undertook  a  service  which  he  was  distinctly 
told  he  might  avoid.  The  failures  and  delays  are 
to  be  traced  to  the  eagerness  and  over-anxiety  of 
the  trustees  to  gratify  the  public  expectation.  Nor 
wore  their  orders  obeyed  without  their  ofilcer*s  re- 
monstrating how  "  ruinously"  and  "  erroneously" 
they  were  proceeding.  The  trustees,  in  entire 
ignorance,  not  so  much  of  what  a  catalogue  ought 
to  be,  as  how  its  preparation  ought  to  be  conducted 
— a  point  on  which  amateurs  can  know  nothing — 
acted  without  any  fixed  principle,  and  were  perpet- 
ually changing  rules  and  plans.  At  one  moment 
they  approved  of  those  sanctioned  by  professionals, 
Mr.  Baber  and  Mr.  Panizzi,  both  of  which  they 
soon  afler  reiected.  Again,  contrary  to  all  advice, 
they  eompelled  the  cataloguers  to  take  the  books 
alphabetically,  instead  of  shelf  by  shelf,  whereby 
infinite  loss  of  time  and  increase  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense were  occasioned.  They  determined  to  begin 
printing  before  even  half  of  one  letter' of  the  whole 


catalogue  was  got  together  in  mannscript.  For- 
tunately, only  down  to  letter  A  had  been  pot  in 
type  when  the  error  became  self-evident,  and  a  stop 
was  put  to  further  printing.  The  completion  of  the 
catalogue  will,  we  trust,  be  now  left  to  the  nntram- 
raelled  discretion  of  Mr.  Panizzi — tracient  fabriUa 
fabri.  He,  while  acting  under  the  orders  of  irre- 
sponsible persons,  had  to  bear  the  blame  for  their 
blunders.  The  Commissioners  express  their  ad- 
miration at  the  manner  in  which  he  met  and 
answered  every  one  of  the  many  and  minutest 
charges  against  him.  Examined  no  less  than 
eighteen  limes,  his  evidence  is  a  rich  treat  of  prae- 
tical  sense  and  straightforward  point.  There  is  no 
fencing,  no  pumping  a  dry  well,  no  "non  mi 
ricordo,"  as  with  some  other  witnesses  great  and 
small — nor  do  we  remember  quicker  or  more  eflfect- 
ual  practice  since  the  '*  famous  dog  Billy"  accom- 
modated a  hundred  customers  within  the  hour. 

We  cannot  omit  a  word  on  the  masterly  report 
of  the  Commissioners ;  it  must  be  read,  it  is  un- 
answerable ;  nor  are  we  aware  that  any  serious 
attempt  to  do  so  has  been  made,  except  in  guerillas, 
or  little  wars  waged  in  ephemeral  publications. 
The  first  and  last  page  of  the  **  Misrepresentations 
Exposed"  by  the  ex-secretary,  are  enough  for  us  in 
all  conscience.  His  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell 
opens  with  a  distich  which  will  not  scan,  and  with 
a  parody  without  point.     It  ends  thus : — 

Mj  lord,  you  must  have  been  imposed  upon  ;  the 
document  you  have  presented  to  the  countiy  cannot 
be  the  report  of  the  royal  commissioners.  The  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  whose  names  and  seals  are  affixed 
to  the  paper  before  me,*  could  never  have  prompted 
your  lordship  to  circulate  statements  so  injurious. 
Some  rogue  must  have  forged  it.  What  is  to  Ik;  done  ? 
If  the  course  has  not  fallen  into  desuetude,  "which  it 
would  be  odious  to  disturb,  could  not  you  move  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  pretended  report  be 
burned  by  the  hangman,  and  tnat  the  rogue,  when 
caught,  be  set  in  the  pillory  ?  I  do  not  myself  recom- 
mend the  measure.  I  hate  the  revival  of  obsolete 
practices,  when  they  savor  of  severity.  Your  lordship 
will,  doubtless,  take  counsel  with  your  colleagues.  My 
lord,  I  drop  my  bantering.  Under  common  oircum- 
stanoes,  it  would  be  greatly  unbeooming  our  relative 
positions.  But  our  circumstances  are  not  common  ; 
throuj^h  your  lordship*s  missing  your  rood,  we  are  in 
the  mire  together.  Ceremony  must  not  interfere  to 
swamp  us  ^th — me  in  unmerited  disgrace  ;  you  in 
fhrther  acts  of  impolicy  and  injustice.  One  sentence 
more.  J  write  it  with  the  most  perfect  candor.  I  have 
great  respect  for  your  personal  character ;  I  have 
greater  for  your  exalted  station  ;  I  have  confidence  in 
your  desire  to  repair  what  you  have  done  amiss  ;  and 
I  am,  your  lordship's  very  obedient  and  truly  faithftU 
servant,  J.  Forsbau.. 

The  Commissioners  are  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  some  change  in  the  mode  of  government  bj 
the  trustees  is  absolutely  necessary,  evon  from  their 
own  showing.  They  dismiss,  as  neither  correct  in 
law  nor  safe  in  practice,  the  justification  attempted 
to  be  set  up  by  them  for  gross  neglect  of  existing 
rules  and  statutes — namely,  that  those  who  made 
them,  and  had  the  power  to  repeal  them,  were  not 
bound  by  them ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  law-makers 
might  be  law-breakers.  T*he  trustees  appointed  no 
standing  committee,  as  was  provided,  and  made  aU 
committees  open — a  fatal  error;  when  they  met, 


*  The  names  signed  to  the  report  wcre>E$ertoa, 
EUetmere,  Seymour,  Canning,  Wrottetley,  Philip  de  M. 
Grey  Egertoo,  Charles  Lemon,  Roderick  I.  Morchiseo, 
Andrew  Butberfurd,  Joseph  Hume,  Samuel  RogerS| 
Richard  H.  Bl^hies,  and  John  George  Shaw  Lefevre. 
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ibe  Board  aroided,  as  "  inoonTenient,'*  that  per- 
sonal commutiioation  with  the  heads  of  departments 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  improvement,  and  without 
which  none  can  take  place;  nor  were  they  ofer- 
courteous  officially,  whatever  they  might  be  in 
private.  From  ignorance  of  the  localities  and  wants 
of  the  heads,  they  allowed  an  ancontrolled  architect 
to  do  as  he  pleased ;  they  paralyzed  the  book  de- 
partment, and  thus  brought  the  keeper  and  the 
whole  Museum  into  discredit ;  they  created  the 
▼ery  fons  et  origo  mali  by  the  injudicious  change 
made  in  the  powers  of  the  secretary ;  but  again 
basta. 

After  studying  the  whole  evidence,  the  Commis- 
sioners could  not  but  observe  on  the  abuses  to  which 
administrations  are  subject  when  too  much  is  en- 
trusted to  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  and  unani- 
mously recommend  the  abolition  of  his  office  as  it 
then  existed,  as  well  as  that  of  the  principal  libra- 
rian. They  do  not  propose  any  change  in  the 
trustees ;  with  them  they  very  properly  deal  leni- 
ently, as  the  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench  does  with  the 
mere  errors  of  misled  county  magistrates,  gentlemen 
whose  high  honor,  integrity,  and  intention  are  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  suspicion.  The  trustees  duly 
estimated  the  delicacy  and  propriety  of  such  con- 
duct ;  and  when  they  met  to  consider  the  report, 
the  graceful  expression  of  their  satisfaction  at  the 
Commissioners'  general  approval  of  their  adminis- 
tration was  penned  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Heel. 
We  have  compared,  with  sad  interest,  his  MS. 
draft  and  the  printed  paper  (dated  4th  May,  1850) ; 
it  is  among  the  last  of  his  compositions,  and  was, 
we  believe,  found  about  his  person  at  his  fatal 
secident.  When,  however,  the  trustees  compla- 
cently claim  indulgence,  chiefly  from  Uie  superior 
condition  and  accommodation  of  the  library,  and 
appeal  to  it  iu  confirmation  of  the  interest  they  took 
in  the  success  of  the  Museum,  it  may  seem,  consid- 
ering certain  antecedents,  that  another  patient 
person  has  borne  some  of  the  burden  and  much  of 
the  disrepute. 

The  remedies  lie  in  a  nutshell.  The  original  act 
is  good — no  reform  is  necessary.  The  trustees  are 
of  high  and  admitted  individual  excellence.  Let 
them  select  from  their  distinguished  body  a  very 
small  and  not  an  open  committee  of  management ; 
let  a  firm  and  experienced  principal  librarian  be 
appointed  when  the  place  is  vacant-  we  cannot  see 
how  the  Institution  could  go  on  without  some  one 
in  virtually  that  position  ; — above  all,  let  competent 
heads  of  departments  be  in  all  cases  selected — and 
then  let  them  be  treated  with  honor  and  confidence, 
with  a  free  and  personal  communication,  and  not 
worried  by  interferences,  except  when  they  and  the 
chief  officer  disagree  so  much  as  to  justify  author- 
itative intervention — dignus  mndice  nodus. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 

OAS-LIGHT — ^ITS   INVENTORS  AND   IMPROVERS. 

We  believe  that  the  daily  applications  of  science 
to  economic  purposes  would  excite  a  greater  de- 
gree of  interest,  and  attract  the  attention  of  a  larger 
portion  of  the  community,  if  the  nature  and  history 
of  such  discoveries  were  more  familiarly  known. 
In  this  remark  we  do  not  refer  to  discoveries  in 
science,  properly  so  speaking ;  these  require,  to  be 
apprehended,  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject to  which  they  belong,  which  is  perhaps  only 
possessed  by  those  who  have  seriously  engaged  in 
Its  study.    To  the  purely  scientific  investigator,  the 


I  attainment  of  knowledge  is  the  aim,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  fact  or  principle  is  his  reward. 
Such  men  are  the  pioneers  in  the  march  towards 
physical  improvement,  though  they  may  be  them- 
selves unconscious  of  their  mission  ;  and  the  facts 
which  they  are  the  means  of  bringing  to  light, 
while  they  possess  a  special  value  in  as  far  as  they 
contribute  to  the  extension  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake,  have  also  a  special  interest  for  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  such  acquirements.  It  is  not 
in  this  light,  however,  that  we  regard  them  at 
present.  Apart  from  the  special  importance  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  the  facts  of  science  are 
often  fraught  with  valuable  applications  to  the 
useful  arts,  which  may  not  happen  to  be  followed 
out  to  this  end  by  the  cultivator  of  science  alone ; 
the  economic  powers  which  they  contain  are  often 
left  to  be  trained  into  service  by  more  practical 
men,  who  are  usually  stimulated  to  the  task,  as 
well  perhaps  for  their  own  profit  as  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  great  discoveries  are 
often  made  gradually,  the  progress  of  knowledge 
leading  slowly  but  surely  towards  them ;  and  the 
remark  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  many  of  the 
useful  arts.  A  happy  arrangement  is  often  at- 
tained at  last,  not  so  much  by  the  labors  of  one 
individual,  as  by  a  succession  of  inventors,  to  whom 
it  is  difficult  to  apportion  the  credit  which  each  may 
justly  claim.  To  illustrate  these  views,  and  with 
the  hope  of  exciting  the  interest  of  our  readers  in 
a  subject  of  considerable  social  importance,  w6 
propose  to  lay  before  them  a  short  account  of  the 
history  of  gas-making,  to  which  our  own  attention 
has  recently  been  directed,  by  a  process  which 
promises  to  be  a  valuable  contribution  towards  the 
cheap  production  and  an  extended  use  of  this  use- 
ful article. 

The  first  notice  of  the  artificial  production  of  an 
inflammable  air  from  coal  is  to  be  ftiund  in  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clayton  of  Kildare  to  *iie 
Honorable  Robert  Boyle,  who  died  in  the  year 
1691.  In  this  letter,  published  in  the  *'  Philo- 
sophical Transactions"  for  1739,  he  states  that  ha 
distilled  coal  in  a  close  vessel,  and  obtained  abun- 
dance of  gas,  which  he  collected  in  bladders,  and 
afterwards  burnt  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends. 
Other  experimenters,  among  whom  Bishop  Watson 
is  conspicuous,  (**  Chemical  Essays,")  confirmed 
Dr.  Clayton *s  discovery;  and  the  properties  of 
coal-gas,  and  the  method  of  preparing  it,  thto 
became  well  known  to  chemists. 

The  idea  of  applying  this  air  for  purposes  of 
illumination  seems  to  kave  first  occurred  to  Mr. 
Murdoch — an  engineer  residing  at  Redruth  in 
Cornwall.*  In  the  year  1792  he  commenced  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  gases  obtained  by  the 
action  of  heat  upon  coal,  wood,  peat,  and  other 
inflammable  substances,  and  actually  prepared  coal- 
gas  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  light  up  his  own 
house  and  office.  Five  years  after,  while  living  at 
Cumnock  in  Ayrshire,  he  again  erected  a  coal-gas 
apparatus.  In  1798  he  was  engaged  to  put  up  his 
apparatus  at  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and 
Watt,  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  where  he  continued 
to  experiment,  with  occasional  interruptions,  until 
the  year  1802.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
much  attention  was  excited  by  these  first  efforts  at 
^asr lighting,  except  among  a  very  few  scientific 
individuals,  until  the  general  illumination  at  the 

♦  Mr.  Murdoch  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  There  it  a 
good  full. sized  portrait  of  him  in  the  haiU  of  the  Royal 
society  of  Bdinburgh.— Ed. 
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Peace  of  Amiens  afTorded  opportonhy  for  a  more 
public  display.  On  this  occasion  the  front  of  the 
manufactory  was  brilliantly  lighted  up  by  the  new 
method,  and  it  at  once  attracted  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  every  one  who  saw  it.  "  All  Bir- 
mingham poured  fi>rth  to  view  the  spectacle  ;  and 
strangers  carried  to  every  part  of  liie  country  an 
account  of  what  they  had  seen.  It  was  spread 
about  everywhere  by  the  newspapers ;  easy  modes 
of  making  gas  were  described  ;  and  coal  was  dis- 
tilled in  tobacco-pipes  at  the  fireside  all  over  the 
kingdom." 

By  the  exertions  of  a  Mr.  Winsor,  a  company 
was  formed  for  supplying  London  with  gas  ;  but  it 
struggled  for  many  years  with  the  difficulties  at 
once  of  inexperience  and  public  prejudice,  and  was 
a  cause  of  loss  to  many  individuals.  This  is  the 
less  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  coal-gas  first  pro- 
duced was  not  in  a  state  of  great  purity ;  it  was 
injurious  to  many  articles  of  furniture,  and  to  wares 
exposed  in  shops,  and  it  had  a  very  disagreeable 
smell.  In  course  of  time,  however,  methods  have 
been  devised,  by  the  joint  labors  of  the  chemist  and 
practical  engineer,  to  remove  nearly  all  its  noxious 
and  disagreeable  qualities  ;  and  now  the  whole 
apparatus  for  making  gas  and  the  mode  of  its 
purification  seem  to  be  so  perfect  in  well-con- 
structed gas-works,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
much  remains  to  be  done  either  in  simplifying  the 
processes  or  improving  the  quality  of  the  product 
from  coal. 

The  following  is  a  brief  and  general  statement 
of  the  process  by  which  the  best  coal-gas  is  made : 
^Cannel  or  parrot-coal  is  quickly  shovelled  into 
a  red-hot  cylinder  of  iron  or  clay,  and,  the  mouth  of 
the  cylinder  being  closed  by  an  appropriate  lid,  the 
▼apors  which  instantly  arise  from  the  coal  are 
carried  away  by  a  wide  tube  which  passes  from  the 
cylinder  into  a  series  of  vessels,  where  the  mixed 
product  is  cooled,  and  loses  much  condensable 
matter ;  thus  partially  purided,  the  gas  still  con- 
tains sulphureous,  and  other  vapors,  which,  if  al- 
lowed to  remain,  would  give  it  a  very  nauseous 
smell,  and  tarnish  paint  and  metallic  surfaces 
wherever  it  was  burnt.  To  remove  these  impuri- 
ties, it  is  subjected,  in  some  gas-works,  to  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  which  separates  ammonia ;  but  it  is 
mainly  purified  by  quicklime,  contained  in  a  series 
of  vessels,  through  which  it  is  made  to  pass;  and 
being  thus  cleared  from  all  sulphureous  gases,  it 
flows  on  to  the  gasometer,  where  it  is  stored  for 
use.  . 

The  change  from  all  the  older  modes  of  illumi- 
nation to  the  employment  of  coal-gas  was  certainly 
a  very  remarkable  one,  whether  we  look  to  the 
novelty  of  the  method  or  to  the  brilliancy  and 
economy  of  the  light ;  yet  it  has  only  stimulated  to 
the  search  for  better  methods  and  greater  economy, 
and  few  arts  have  produced  so  many  inventions  in 
so  short  a  time,  or  led  to  so  great  an  expenditure 
in  patents.  It  was  a  very  natural  step  from  the 
production  of  gas  from  coal  to  attempt  to  make  it 
from  oil,  and  it  was  not  long  before  oil-gas  ap- 
peared to  compete  with  the  other.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  the  new  gas  were  the  simplicity  of  its 
preparation,  for  no  purifiers  were  required;  it 
could  have  no  noxious  qualities  not  equally  per- 
taining to  oil-lamps  or  candles;  it  gave  a  more 
brilliant  light,  and  took  longer  time  to  burn,  than 
an  equal  bulk  of  coal-gas.  All  these  merits,  how- 
ever, though  justly  belonging  to  it,  have  not 
enabled  it  to  compete  with  the  superior  economy  of 
its  progenitor,  and  oil-gas  may  be  now  considered 
to  be  in  disuse. 


The  gases  which  have  been  spoken  of,  whether 
from  coal  or  oil,  are  not  simple  or  uncompounded 
airs ;  they  both  consist  of  an  air  called  hydrogen  in 
combination  with  charcoal.  When  pure  hydrogea 
is  burned,  it  gives  a  very  feeble  light ;  but  if  m 
small  portion  of  an  incombustible  substance  be 
held  in  its  flame,  such  as  a  piece  of  thin  platinum 
wire,  the  wire  becomes  heated  to  whiteness,  and  i» 
strongly  luminous ;  it  is  said  to  be  incandescent* 
In  a  common  gas  flame  the  charcoal  is  separated 
from  the  hydrogen  before  it  is  consumed  ;  and  thus 
losing  its  gaseous  form,  it  exists  for  an  instant  ia 
the  condition  of  minute  solid  particles  suspended  in 
the  flame.  This  fact,  first  explained  by  Sir  Hun»-> 
phry  Davy,  can  be  made  apparent  by  the  introduo- 
tion  of  the  e^ge  of  a  white  plate  into  the  burninff^ 
gas.  If  the  plate  be  thrust  into  the  lowest  part  of 
the  jet  where  the  flame  is  blue,  it  will  not  bo 
stained,  because  the  charcoal  is  still  in  a  gaseoua 
state ;  but  if  it  be  raised  to  the  middle  of  the  flame, 
where  the  light  is  brilliant,  it  is  instantly  coated 
with  charcoal.  In  accordance  with  these  facts,  it 
is  seen  that  heated  particles  of  charcoal  are  the 
source  of  light  emitted  from  coal-gas ;  and  as  the 
luminosity  of  incandescent  bodies  is  greater  as  the 
heat  is  more  intense,  an  increase  of  light  should  be 
obtained  by  increasing  the  temperature  of  a  flame 
by  more  rapid  combustion — an  object  which  is  in 
so  far  effected  in  the  Argand  and  other  improved 
burners. 

As  early  as  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  Dr.  Thomas  Young  in  London,  and  Dr. 
Ure  in  Glasgow,  (1806,)  introduced  a  jet  of  oxy* 
gen  (the  great  supporter  of  combustion)  into  the 
interior  of  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  thereby  pnv 
duced  a  more  rapid  combustion  and  an  increase  of 
light. 

In  1838  and  1839  patents  were  taken  by  Mr.  G. 
Gurney  fur  a  singular  method  of  burning  an  Argand 
oil-lamp,  and  also  for  coal-gas.  This  light,  com* 
monly  attributed  to  him,  takes  its  name  from  his 
residence  in  Cornwall,  and  is  called  the  Bude 
Light.  Mr.  Gurney  also  improved  the  London 
coal-gas  for  his  lamp*,  by  passing  it  through  a  vessel 
of  naphtha,  a  vaporizable  substance  abtiunding  in 
charcoal ;  and  he  finally  obtained  a  light  of  so  great 
brilliancy,  that  fur  flames  of  equal  size  it  was 
twelve  times  more  luxurious  than  ordinary  gas. 
Unfortunately,  the  Bude  light  is  troublesome  to 
manage,  and  expensive;  and  though  it  has  been 
tried  by  the  Trinity  Board  with  a  view  to  its  intro» 
duction  in  lighthouses,  and  was  used  for  some  time 
to  light  up  the  House  of  Commons,  we  believe  that 
it  has  been  abandoned  in  both  cases,  and  its  ex- 
pense is  likely  to  prevent  it  from  being  ever  genei^ 
ally  adopted. 

The  principle  of  an  incandescent  solid  body 
heme  the  main  source  of  the  luminosity  of  dame, 
is  beautifully  apparent  in  another  intense  light,  ob- 
tained by  directing  a  stream  of  mixed  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  upon  lime  or  clay.  It  was  flrst 
noticed  by  Dr.  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  who  used 
clay  as  the  incandescent  substance ;  but  lime  wa9 
sulxsequently  employed  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Gurney,  and  it  is  now  usually  called  the  Lime-ball 
Light.  The  flame  of  the  mixed  gases  which  con* 
tain  no  solid  matter  is  scarcely  visible ;  but  the 
heat  is  intense,  and  the  lime  at  so  high  a  tempers 
ture  is  almost  too  brilliant  for  the  eye  to  look  upon% 
It  has  been  proposed  to  use  the  lime-ball  as  a  min* 
iature  sun,  where  one  powerful  lamp  might  8upe> 
sede  a  ^reat  number  of  ordinary  lights ;  but  it  is 
not  easily  managed,  and,  like  the  Bude  light,  it  it 
expensive.  ^-^  ^ 
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Of  late  years  experimenters  in  gas-making  have 
mainly  directed  their  attention  towards  new  meth- 
ods for  procuring  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  its  pres- 
ent cost.  And  the  easy  preparation  of  hydrogen 
gas  from  water  long  known  to  chemists,  has  espec- 
ially pointed  to  it  as  a  basis  for  their  operations. 
Water,  which  is  a  compound  of  two  gases— oxygen 
and  hydrogen — is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  lK)th 
by  iron  and  charcoal.  If  steam,  for  instance,  be 
forced  through  a  mass  of  red-hot  iron  filings,  its 
oxygen  is  reuined  by  the  iron,  and  its  hydrogen, 
which  is  an  inflammable  gas,  passes  off  by  itself. 
If,  again,  steam  be  passed  through  a  quantity  of 
red-hot  charcoal  or  coke,  it  is  equally  decomposed  ; 
but  in  this  case  its  oxygen  is  not  retained  ;  it  forms 
gaseous  compounds  with  the  charcoal,  which  come 
over  along  with  the  hydrogen.  In  both  cases  the 
resulting  gases  will  burn — but  they  give  a  very 
feeble  light.  In  fact,  the  water  gases ^  as  we  may 
call  them,  cannot  give  much  light,  from  their  defi- 
ciency in  charcoal,  which  we  have  already  shown 
to  be  the  great  source  of  light  in  ordinary  flame. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  substances  of 
DO  great  value  which,  when  heated,  abound  in 
Tapors  rich  in  charcoal — such  are  coal-tar,  naphtha, 
resin,  turpentine,  &c. — but  they  deposit  a  great 
quantity  of  their  charcoal  when  exposed  to  a  de- 
composing temperature,  and  cannot  be  profitably 
converted  into  gas.  Now  if  the  water  or  other 
gases  deficient  in  charcoal,  and  the  tar  or  resin 
Tapors  holding  it  in  excess,  could  be  combined 
together,  the  probability  is  great  that  they  would 
produce  a  gas  of  good  illuminating  power,  and  at 
a  cheaper  rate  alro  than  it  can  be  manufactured 
from  coal. 

Viewing  this  problem  theoretically,  the  chemist 
has  some  reason  to  doubt  the  facility  of  solving  it ; 
yet  he  is  aware  that  otherwise  improbable  unions 
do  take  place  when  bodies  meet  each  other  in  what 
may  be  called  a  nascent  condition.  And  it  is  pos- 
sible so  to  present  the  water  gases  and  the  resin 
Tapors  to  each  other.  Next  to  the  first  experi- 
ments by  which  coal-gas  was  brought  into  notice, 
we  regard  this  era  in  the  history  of  gas-making  as 
the  moat  interesting,  and  will  therefore  plead  no 
excuse  for  narrating  a  number  of  its  inventions. 
They  may  be  regarded  in  four  dififerent  groups — 
namely,  those  in  which  coal-gas  is  sought  to  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  the  carboniferous  va- 
pors; where  the  water  gaaes  are  treated  in  the 
same  way ;  where  inferior  gases  are  produced  at 
the  same  time  with  the  vapor  of  tar  and  resin  ;  and 
finally,  where  the  water  gases  are  brought  into 
contact,  at  a  red  heat,  with  the  vapors  forming  from 
tar,  resins,  or  oils.  Mr.  Gurney's  method  of  im- 
proving the  London  coal-gas  for  the  Bude  burner 
18  an  example  of  the  first ;  and  had  the  union  of  the 
gas  with  the  naphtha  vapor  been  permanent,  the 
feat  would  have  been  accomplished.  But  the 
naphtha  vapor  is  liable  to  be  condensed  into  a 
liquid,  and  the  improved  gas  cannot  be  passed 
through  any  ^eal  length  of  pipe.  A  patent  was 
taken  for  a  similar  plan,  however,  in  1843,  with 
what  success  we  are  not  acquainted.  In  the  second 
group  we  may  rank  a  process  by  M.  Jobard,  which 
he  invented  in  183.3,  and  laid  before  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Brussels,  who  reported  favorably  on 
it  in  the  beginning  of  1834.  It  appears  to  have 
consisted  in  the  production  of  gases  from  water, 
which  were  simply  passed  through  liquid  naphtha, 
so  as  to  take  up  a  portion  of  its  vapor.  In  1845 
Mr.  J.  Constable  obtained  a  patent  for  producing 
gas  by  throwing  steam  upon  anthracite  coal  at  a 
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red  heat,  and  afterwards  passing  the  mixed  gas, 
with  a  ceruin  portion  of^  common  air,  through 
turpentine,  to  improve  its  luminosity.  The  same 
process,  we  believe,  or  a  very  similar  one,  was 
reproduced  very  lately  in  America,  and  had  for  a 
short  time  a  considerable  notoriety  in  the  public 
prints.  In  all  these  cases  the  gases  sought  to  be 
improved  can  only  obtain  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
the  vapors  which  increase  their  light ;  and  as  even 
the  be»Bt  coal  or  oil  gases  soon  deteriorate  when 
kept,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  condensable 
vapors  as  those  of  naphtha  or  turpentine  should 
remain  with  the  gases  which  have  imbibed  with 
them,  especially  if  the  temperature  is  lowered. 
The  third  group  includes  a  process  patented  by 
Mr.  Cobold  in  1838,  in  which  he  produced  gas  fit 
for  illumination  by  distilling  peat  saturated  with 
coal-tar ;  and  a  patent  process  by  J.  C.  Robertson 
in  1848,  in  which  he  proposes  to  distil  a  mixture 
of  resin,  sawdust,  and  some  alkaline  matters, 
passes  the  vapors  over  red-hot  surfaces,  and  thereby 
produces,  among  other  products,  a  gas  fit  for  illu- 
mination. In  the  last  group  we  include  a  second 
process  by  Mr.  Jobard,  which  he  appears  to  have 
invented  soon  after  his  experiments  in  1833.  He 
caused  the  gases  formed  oy  passing  steam  upon 
red-hot  coke  to  come  in  contact  with  the  vapors 
arising  from  resinous  substances  in  a  heated  cylin- 
der ;  his  invention  was  sold  by  him  for  10,000 
francs  to  an  individual  in  Paris,' who  passed  it  ofiT 
as  his  own,  and  not  only  received  for  it  gold  medals 
from  the  society  of  Encouragement  and  the  Acade- 
my of  Industry,  but  was  in  1839  about  to  obuin 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  when  the  fraud 
was  discovered. 

In  1839  a  patent  was  granted  in  England  to  M. 
de  val  Marino  for  a  process  essentially,  if  not  actu- 
ally, the  same  as  Jobard*s.     The  apparatus  of  this 
patent  consisted   in  three  upright  cylinders  filled) 
with  coke  in  small  pieces,  and  brought  to  a  bright 
red  heat;  water  was  allowed  to  drop  into  one  of 
ihem,  coal-tar  into  another,  and  the  products  fronv 
both  were  brought  into  contact  in  the  third,  from 
which  the  gas  was  led  ofiT  in  pipes.     The  quantity 
of  water  introduced,  compared  with  the  tar,  was 
made  a  matter  of  calculation,  hut  in  practice  it  was 
regulated  by  the  workmen  superintending  the  pro- 
cess, who  had  a  small  burner  as  a  test  of  the  qual- 
ity of  his  product,  and  could  increase  or  diminislt*. 
the  quantity  of  either  ingredient  according  to  its 
indications.      Practically    and   economically    thrsx 
method  has  proved  a  failure,  owing  to  carbooi'c 
acid  in  the  water  gases,  and  sulphureous  vapors- 
given  out  by  the  coke — which  greatly  injured  the 
illuminating  power — and  more  especially  from  the* 
tar  in  the  second  retort  producing  so  rapid  an  in- 
crustation around  the  coke  as  speedily  to  destroy 
its  decomposing  power,  and  prevent  all  egress  of 
gas  through  it.     In  1845  a  patent  was  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  Murdoch  for  a  method  of  bringing  the  gases 
from  water  decomposed  by  coke  in  contact  with 
the  products  distilling  from  coal  and  coal-tar,  and 
thereby  producing  an  improved  gas;  and  another 
very  ingenious  process,  for  a  similar  end,  was 
patented   by   Mr.   CroU  in   1848.     In   1847  Mr. 
Stephen  White  of  Manchester  took  a  patent  for 
what  he  calls  hydro-carbon  gas ;  and  in  184^  so- 
cured  by  another  patent  various  improvements  is. 
the  manufacture  of  this  and  other  gases  for  illu-  - 
minating  and  heating  purposes.    His  process  difi^rs » 
from  that  of  Jobard  and  Val  de  Marino  principally  - 
in  his  substituting  wood-charcoal  and  iron  turnings 
for  coke,  and  in  a  very  improved  forpM>f  apparatus. 
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Mr.  White  decomposes  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
water  gases  by  causing  them  to  pass  through  red- 
hot  iron  turnings,  previous  to  their  contact  with 
resin  vapors.  Water  is  made  to  drop  into  the  top 
of  a  red-hot  upright  cylinder,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  filled  with  wood-charcoal,  and  the  lower 

Sart  with  scrap  iron  or  iron  turnings ;  the  water  is 
ecomposed  by  the  charcoal  before  it  meets  the 
iron  through  which  the  newly-formed  gases  must 
also  pass  to  arrive  at  the  exit  pipe ;  they  are  then 
conveyed  into  a  horizontal  cylinder,  also  at  a  red 
heat,  in  which  they  meet  with  the  carboniferous 
vapors  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  a  small 
stream  of  melted  resin  or  coal-tar,  and  (it  is 
asserted)  combine  with  them  so  as  to  form  a  per- 
manent and  highly-luminous  gas.  We  have  not 
ourselves  seen  or  examined  this  gas,  but  we  know 
it  to  be  the  opinion  of  individuals  who  have  done 
so,  and  are  apparently  competent  to  decide  the 
question,  that  an  actual  union  is  effected,  and  its 
applicability  to  all  purposes  of  illumination  in 
which  coal-gas  could  be  used  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  speculation  or  opinion,  but  of  fact.  The  towns 
of  Southport  in  Lajicashire,  and  Ruthin  in  Wales, 
are  lighted  up  by  it ;  and  it  has  been  for  some  time 
in  use  in  a  large  factory  in  Manchester,  and  in 
several  private  establishments  in  different  places. 

The  main  superiority  of  this  kind  of  gas  over 
that  which  is  produced  from  coal  is  its  greater 
cheapness.  One  hundred  weight  of  resin,  which 
may  DC  bought,  including  an  estimate  for  carriage, 
for  three  or  four  shillings,  is  said  to  produce  not 
less  than  from  1800  to  2000  feet  of  gas,  yielding  at 
the  same  time  a  residual  oil  equ^l  to  half  the  v^ue 
of  the  resin ;  and  the  other  materials,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  fuel  for  heating  the  apparatus,  may 
be  had  for  a  few  pence.  One  individual,  who 
lights  up  a  large  hotel  in  Harrowgate  with  this 
gas,  states  that  he  fills  his  gasometer,  containing 
1100  cubic  feet,  at  a  cost  of  thirteen  pence  for  the 
gas-yielding  materials — a  price  far  below  that  for 
which  he  could  ^et  the  same  amount  of  gas  from 
eoals.  In  addition  to  its  greater  cheapness,  this 
gas  is  also  estimated  by  competent  judges  to  be 
superior  to  the  best  coal-gas  in  brilliancy  as  well 
as  durability;  and  it  possesses  several  great  ad- 
vantages over  coal,  which  will  render  it  especially 
desirable  for  private  establishments — namely,  the 
smaller  bulk  and  easier  management  of  the  appa- 
ratus, as  well  as  its  freedom  from  the  ofllensive 
smells  so  characteristic  of  a  coal-gas  manufactory. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  that  we  have  made 
particular  mention  of  Mr.  White's  apparatus,  in 
connection  with  what  appears  to  be  a  great  im- 
provement in  gas-making,  because  we  believe  that 
It  exhibits  the  principle  reduced  at  last  to  a  simple 
and  an  efficient  working  condition ;  and  we  have 
the  greater  pleasure  in  lending  our  assistance  to  its 
publicity,  for  this  reason,  that  while  we  are  inter- 
ested in  every  invention  which  promises  to  minister 
to  the  wants,  or  to  increase  the  comfort  of  the  com- 
munity, we  regard  the  cheaper  production  of  light 
not  only  in  this  view,  but  as  a  powerful  aid  towards 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
indostrious  classes. 


From  Chamben'  Journal. 
MAHOGANY. 


Ths  literature  of  commerce,  as  embodied  in 
prices-current,  trade-circulars,  share-lists,  &c.,  is 
vsoally  the  very  reverse  of  popular.    In  the  little 


circles  of  the  various  trades  these  documents  ate 
read  and  studied  with  eagerness,  but  in  the  eyes  of 
the  general  public  they  are  classed  with  those 
usefiH  but  rather  dry  publications,  the  Ready 
Reckoner  and  Interest  Tables.  The  abbreviations, 
significant  marks,  and  strangely-applied  nouns  and 
adjectives,  with  which  this  literature  abounds,  are 
almost  as  puzzling  to  the  general  reader  as  the 
inscription  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  or  an  advertise- 
ment at  the  head  of  the  third  column  of  the  Times. 
But  when  things  serve  their  purpose,  few  people 
wish  to  change  them,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
peculiarities  of  these  business  documents  save  time, 
facilitate  buying  and  selling,  and  if  they  are  mys- 
teries to  many,  no  harm  can  result  if  many  are 
mystified  b^  them.  But  when  the  trader  has  to 
address  a  circle  wider  than  his  own,  he  shows  that 
the  British  merchant  can,  when  necessary,  write  a 
*'  fine  Roman  hand,''  and  give  an  exposition  of 
some  subject  connected  with  his  business,  marked 
by  a  directness  and  vigor  of  style  that,  if  not  classi- 
cal, is  at  least  clear. 

There  is  an  example  of  this  in  a  little  work  now 
before  us  on  **  The  Mahogany-Tree,"  by  Messrs. 
Chaloner  &  Fleming,  timber-merchants,  Liveipool. 
The  book  extends  to  nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty 
octavo  pages,  is  profusely  illustrated  with  drawings 
and  maps,  and  though  it  is  little  else  than  an 
extended  trade  circular,  it  yet  contains  information 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  public. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  seems  to 
have  led  to  the  publication  of  this  book;  which 
may  appear  a  *'  far-fetched  reason,"  though  in  reality 
it  is  not.  The  mahogany  chiefly  used  in  this 
country  and  Europe  generally  is  brought  from  the 
West  India  islands  and  Central  America.  There 
are  two  species  grown  in  the  East  Indies,  but  sel- 
dom exported,  and  seldom  used  except  in  the 
ornaments  and  other  decorations  of  the  native  tem- 
ples, for  which  the  beauty  and  durability  of  the 
wood  eminently  fit  it.  Of  the  West  India  Islands, 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  Hayti,  have  hitherto  been  the 
most  productive ;  and  the  best  mahogany,  known  ai 
Spanish,  and  almost  always  selected  for  veneering, 
has  been  brought  from  thence.  But  in  these 
islands,  Jamaica  especially,  the  trees  are  now  very 
scarce.  Those  nearest  the  shore  have  of  course 
fallen  first ;  and  though  the  quality  of  the  wood  in 
the  interior,  where  it  grows  on  drier  and  more 
elevated  districts,  is  superior  to  that  of  the  lower 
plains,  yet  the  expenses  of  felling  and  transit  in- 
crease so  much,  that  there  is  little  inducement  to 
capitalists  to  embark  in  such  enterprise.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tree,  while  it  is  among  the  largest 
and  most  majestic,  takes  a  long  series  of  years  to 
reach  maturity,  and  a  mahogany-tree  is  not  con- 
sidered of  full  age  and  growth  until  it  has  lived  out 
the  winds  and  rains  and  heats  of  at  least  two  hun- 
dred years.  We  should  like  to  see  the  man  who, 
in  these  days  of**  quick  returns"  of  capital,  would 
plant  a  forest  of  mahogany-trees,  by  which  nobody 
would  be  benefited  until  the  second  half  of  the 
twenty-first  century  of  our  era !  But  on  the  main- 
land, in  the  district  where  mahogany  grows  in 
greatest  abundance  and  perfpction,  a  district  ex- 
tending from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  northwards  to 
Mexico,  nearly  1200  miles,  there  are  the  **  densest 
forests  of  mahogany  and  other  gigantic  trees,  with 
an  underwood  of  many  valuable  tropical  plants  and 
shrubs,  so  matted  together,  that  it  is  difficult  for 
narties  on  foot  to  make  a  track  into  the  interior.*' 
Now  if  there  were  no  other  motive  to  the  clearinf 
of  these  dense  forests  than  the  rich  woods  that 
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could  be  carried  away,  and  the  rich  soils  that  would 
theu  be  exposed,  it  is  probable  that  many  genera- 
tions would  pass  before  the  work  was  done.  But 
the  whole  of  this  district  lies  in  the  west  route  from 
the  United  States  and  Europe  to  California,  and  a 
large  tract  of  these  forests  must  be  cleared  to  open 
up  that  route  effectually.  The  desire  for  gold  is 
greater  than  the  desire  for  mahogany,  and  both 
roads  and  canals  must  be  made  across  this  district. 
These  will  ultimately  facilitate  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  country  ;  the  forester  will  be  the 
pioneer  of  the  planter,  and  Europe  will  be  as  com- 

Eletely  stocked  with  mahogany  from  Central,  as  it 
as  already  been  with  pine  from  North  America. 
This  beautiful  wood  bemg  thus  made  plentiful  and 
cheap,  will  of  course  come  into  general  use,  and  to 
show  its  superior  claims  to  be  used  in  ship-building 
seems  to  be  one  great  object  of  this  publication  from 
the  LiTerpool  timber-yard. 

The  idea  of  a  mahogany  ship  may  perhaps  be  to 
some  as  extraordinary  as  that  of  an  iron  ship  was 
some  years  ago.  Certainly  it  would  be  an  ex- 
traordinary sight  to  witness  a  stately  ship  entering 
some  of  our  luirbors,  her  sides  glistening  and  slip- 
pery, not  with  salt  water,  but  with  French  polisn, 
and  looking  as  if  she  had  been  lined,  not  with  cop- 
per, but  with  the  tops  of  dining-tables.  Such  a 
spectacle  will  in  all  probability  never  be  witnessed  ; 
but  if  any  one  will  think  of  mahogany,  not  as  it  is 
usually  seen  in  cabinet-makers*  shops,  but  in  the 
wood-yard,  he  will  have  a  better  idea  of  how  a 
mahogany  ship  will  look.  The  idea  of  using  it  in 
sbiu-building  is  not  new.  Many  of  the  first  vessels 
built  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  were  con- 
structed of  mahogany,  and  so  were  several  of  the 
Spanish  men-of-war,  captured  during  some  of  our 
naval  battles.  One  of  these,  the  Gibraltar,  of  eighty 
euns,  captured  in  1780  by  Jjord  Rodney  off'Cape 
St.  Vincent,  was  broken  up  in  the  royal  dock-yard 
at  Pembroke,  and  though  '*  she  must  have  been  one 
of  the  oldest  ships  afloat,  yet  all  her  timbers  were 
as  sound  as  when  they  were  put  into  her,  and  the 
whole  British  navy,  if  I  [Captain  Chappell,  secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company] 
am  not  mistaken,  are  now  supplied  with  tables 
made  out  of  the  Gibraltar'' s  timbers."  So  long 
ago  as  1597,  some  vessels  belonging  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  were  repaired  with  mahogany  at  Trinidad, 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  said  that  the  best 
mahogany  is  almost  entirely  free  from  liability  to 
dry-rot ;  that,  being  produced  in  tlie  tropics,  it  is 
best  fittted  for  tropical  navigation  ;  that  it  is  much 
more  buoyant  than  British  oak — a  cubic  foot  of  the 
latter  weighing  55  lbs.,  and  of  mahogany  only  44 
lbs  ;  and  that  it  is  much  more  free  from  acid  than 
oak,  and  consequently,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Ure, 
*'  iron  and  copper  bolts  and  fastenings  will  waste 
much  more  rapidly  in  oak  at  sea  than  in  mahogany, 
when  each  is  employed  in  ship-building."  Sev- 
eral interesting  experiments  have  been  made  by 
Messrs.  White,  ship-builders  at  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight,  to  ascertain  the  comparative  stiffness  and 
strength  of  Honduras  mahogany,  compared  with 
other  ship-building  woods.  The  following  was  the 
result.  If  the  deflection  from  the  horizontal  line  of 
a  piece  of  Honduras  mahogany  under  pressure  be 
represented  by  1000,  the  d^ection  of 

American  Yellow  Hne  will  be, 1702 

•*  Elm, 1612 

Quebec  Oak, 1457 

English  Oak, 1864 

Moulmein  Teak, 1076 

Dantxio  Fir, 1049 


thus  showing  the  mahogany  to  present  the  greatest 
resistance;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  the  least 
flexible. 

Why,  then,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  is  this 
wood  not  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  ship-building  T 
Among  many  other  reasons,  this  important  one 
appears  that  it  must  not  be  used  in  certain  parts  of  a 
vessel  that  is  intended  to  be  registered  at  Lloyd^s  as  a 
flrst-class  ship  for  twelve  years.  If  the  mahogany 
be  used,  then  the  ship  can  appear  as  first-class  for 
ten  years  only.  This  of  course  renders  a  ship  less 
valuable,  and  prevents  the  general  use  of  the  wood. 

Turning  now  to  the  sublet  generally,  we  find  in 
Messrs.  Chaloner  &  Fleming^s  work  a  repetition  of 
the  time-honored  anecdote  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  mahogany  were  first  discovered 
m  our  country  in  1724.  **  A  few  planks,'*  it  is 
related,  **  were  sent  to  Dr.  Gibbons  of  London  by 
a  brother,  who  was  a  West  India  captain.  The 
doctor  was  erecting  a  house  in  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  and  gave  the  planks  to  the  workmen,  who 
rejected  them  as  being  too  hard.  The  doctor's 
cabinet-maker,  named  Wollaston,  was  then  em- 
ployed to  make  a  candle-box  of  them,  but,  as  he 
was  sawing  up  the  planks,  he  also  complained  of 
the  hardness  of  the  timber  ;  but  when  the  candle- 
box  was  finished,  it  outshone  in  beauty  all  the 
doctor's  other  furniture,  and  became  an  object  of 
curiosity  and  exhibition.  The  wood  was  then 
taken  into  fkvor.  Dr.  Gibbons  had  a  bureau  made 
of  it,  and  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  another,  and 
the  despised  mahogany  now  became  an  article  of 
luxury,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  the  fortune  of 
the  cabinet-maker  by  whom  it  had  at  first  been  so 
little  regarded."*  The  imports  of  mahogany  into 
this  country  are  very  large.  In  1829  they  were 
19,335  tons ;  in  1839,  25,859  tons ;  and  in  1849, 
29,012.  Of  this  last  named  quantity,  11,057  tons 
were  imported  into  Liverpool,  being  5121  from 
Hayti,  1025  from  Cuba,  and  4911  from  Honduras. 
In  the  year  ending  31st  January,  1851,  the  quantity 
imported  into  Liverpool  was  altogether  13,374  tons, 
or  about  two  and  a  quarter  millions  feet  of  Hon- 
duras, a  million  and  a  half  of  Haytien,  and  nearly 
half  a  million  of  Cuban.  These  logs,  if  joined 
together,  would  form  an  unbroken  line  of  eight 
hundred  miles,  or  about  the  distance,'*  as  the  crow 
flies,"  between  London  and  Vienna. 

In  Honduras,  nearly  a  year  is  occupied  before  a 
mahogany-tree  can  be  felled  and  brought  to  the  sea^ 
coast  for  shipment.  A  beginning  is  made  in 
August ;  one  man,  more  experienced  than  the  rest, 
penetrates  into  the  forest,  and,  after  making  a  sur- 
vey of  the  country  from  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees, 
selects  the  places  where  the  mahogany  appears 
most  abundant.  Parties  of  men  are  conducted 
thither,  platforms  are  erected  round  the  doomed 
'*  monarchs  of  the  wood,"  and  the  men  cut  them 
down  with  the  axe  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  from 
the  ground.  After  a  sufficient  number  have  been 
felled,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  roads  to  the  nearest 
river,  and  often  miles  have  thus  to  be  cleared  of 
brush-wood  and  hillocks,  and  bridges  thrown  across 
ravines,  &c.  The  cost  of  this  is  estimated  as 
being  two  thirds  of  the  labor  and  expense  of  bring- 
ing the  mahogany  to  a  place  of  shipment.  The 
roads  are  usually  fit  for  use  about  the  beginning  of 
April,  which,  along  with  part  of  May,  embraces 

'^  In  the  handsome  okl  town  of  Kelso,  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, there  is  a  gentleman's  bouse  of  good  proportions, 
which  was  built  about  eighty  years  affo.and  the  whole 
wood-work  of  which,  the  floors,  we  believe,  alone  ex- 
cepted, is  of  mabogany.  The  efitct  Uinezpressibly  rich 
and  wl,.tantiaL-6D.    ^^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOgk 
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the  dry  season.  The  rainy  season  befi^ins  about  the 
end  of  May,  and  the  object  is  to  convey  the  logs 
across  to  the  river  just  before  this  season  sets  in,  so 
as  to  avoid  wet,  sofl  roads,  and  be  in  time  for  the 
swelling  and  increased  rapidity  of  the  river,  caused 
by  the  rain.  The  logs  are  conveyed  on  trucks 
drawn  by  bullocks.  **  A  gang  of  forty  men  is 
capable  of  working  six  trucks,  each  of  which 
requires  seven  pairs  of  oxen  and  two  drivers,  sixteen 
men  to  cut  food  for  the  caiile,  and  twelve  to  load 
or  put  the  logs  on  the  carriage.  The  intense  heat 
of  the  sun  prevents  the  cattle  being  worked  under 
its  influence,  consequently  they  are  obliged  to  labor 
in  the  night  instead  of  the  day-time.''  The  logs 
are  tumbled  into  the  river  after  being  marked,  and 
led  to  float  down  until  stopped  by  a  kind  of  weir 
previously  placed  at  the  river's  mouth.  The 
laborers  follow  in  canoes,  and  disengage  any  logs 
that  may  have  been  stopped  by  overhanging  trees 
or  other  obstructions.  In  Cuba,  the  process  is  not 
80  laborious,  as  the  wood  is  nearer  the  sea  ;  and  no 
cutter  will  fell  a  tree  unless  in  the  wane  of  the 
moon,  as  then  the  wood  '*  is  freer  from  sap, 
sounder,  and  of  a  richer  color,  than  when  felled 
before  the  full." 

The  beauty  of  mahogany,  says  Messrs.  Chaloner 
&  Fleming,  *^  arises  from  its  being  cross-grained, 
or  presenting  the  fibres  endways  or  obliquely  on 
the  surface.  These  positions  of  the  fibres,  as  well 
as  their  diflferent  colors,  give  a  clouded  and  mottled 
Yariety  to  the  surface  ;  and  when  some  of  the  parts 
are  partially  transparent,  they  give  rise  to  a  variety 
of  lights  and  shades  as  the  observer  shifls  his  place, 
and  reflect  them  in  the  most  varied  number,  like 
the  surface  of  a  crystal.  This  overlapping  of  the 
fibres  and  their  various  colors  are  the  occasion  of  the, 
singular  appearance  which  the  surface  of  a  dining- 
table  will  present  to  two  persons  when  seated  oppo- 
site to  each  other.  From  one  side  of  the  table 
portions  will  seem  to  be  quite  light,  but  in  the 
same,  seen  from  an  opposite  point  of  view,  the 
contrary  efl^ect  of  deep  shade  will  be  produced ;  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  no  painter  can  correctly  imi- 
tate mahogany.'* 

What  changes  for  the  better,  even  in  household 
furniture,  may  we  not  yet  live  to  see?  Some 
people  characterize  the  present  time  as  an  **  age  of 
veneer ;"  but  however  true  this  may  be  as  regards 
the  superficial  acquirements  of  various  loud-speak- 
ing classes  of  the  community,  it  is  not  true,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  physical  comforts  of  the 
people.  The  luxuries  of  the  rich  in  one  age  are 
certain  to  become  the  necessaries  of  the  poor  in 
another ;  and  the  day  does  not  seem  distant  when 
(he  solid  mahogany  will  supersede  the  veneer,  and 
many  articles  now  confined  to  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  will  be  found  imparting  new  grace,  and 
giving  additional  comfort,  to  the  poor  man's  home. 


From  the  AtheDmim. 
Personal  Hisiory  of  King  Charles  the  Second y  from 
his  Landing  in  Scotland  on  June  23,  1650,  tUl  fas 
Escape  out  of  England,  October  15,  1651,  &c. 
'  By  the  Rev.  C.  JT  Lyon.    Edinburgh,  Steven- 
son. 

A  NARRATIVE  of  Charlcs'  personal  history  during 
Ihis  short  but  stirring  period  oueht  to  have  been 
more  interesting  than  a  novel.  There  is  not  only 
abundance,  but  superabundance,  of  material ;  and 
all  that  was  required  was,  to  educe  the  truth  by  a 
critical  examination  of  the  authorities,  and  to  throw 
it  into  a  continuous  narrative.    Mr.  Lyon  had, 


apparently,  no  such  thought  or  intention.  He  starts 
with  what  he  calls  an  outline  of  Charles'  life 
before  his  visit  to  Scotland — yet  so  far  as  we  can 
see  he  has  not  even  consulted  the  Stuart  Papers ; 
and  concludes  with  an  account 'of  his  escape  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester — without  having  taken  the 
trouble  to  compare  the  published  narratives;  he 
therefore  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt — but  with  a 
wrong  bias — as  to  whether  the  name  of  the  skipper 
who  conveyed  Charles  across  the  Channel  was 
Feversfield  or  Tattershall ;  though  the  fact  is,  we 
believe,  to  be  found  stated  in  some  hundred  volumes^ 
and  recorded,  as  most  persons  know,  on  the  skip- 
per's monument : — one  of  the  very  few  *'  lions"  to 
he  seen  by  Brighton  visitors,  and  blazoned  in  every 
Sussex  guide-book. 

But  in  truth  the  personal  history  of  Charles  is  a 
mere  text  which  serves  as  occasion  for  Mr.  Lyon 
to  record  his  personal  opinions: — his  detestation 
of  Covenanters,  Presbyterians,  and  Sectaries.  The 
justification  which  he  ofl^ers  for  his  denunciations  is 
simple  enough  : — he  records  against  each  party 
what  was  said  to  that  efl^ect  by  the  other.  Thus, 
the  Covenanters  are  fully  credited  in  all  that  they 
report  against  the  Sectaries — and  the  Sectaries  are 
believed  as  to  all  that  they  ever  charged  against 
the  Covenanters.  It  seems  never  to  have  suggested 
itself  to  Mr.  Lyon,  that  if  such  passionate  and  prej- 
udiced outbursts  are  to  be  received  as  historical 
evidence,  then  we  must  take  the  denunciations  of 
both  Covenanters  and  Sectaries  against  Malignants 
and  Episcopalians ;  and,  bad  as  the  former  may 
have  been,  the  latter  must  have  been  twice  as  bad ; 
— that  is,  the  evidence  is  exactly  two  to  one  against 
them. 

This  of  course  is  our  interpretation  of  Mr.  Lyon's 
motives — made  with  a  strong  recollection  of  the 
tone  and  temper  of  his  "  History  of  St.  Andrew's." 
He  himself  assigns  reasons  differing  somewhat  in 
words — not  essentially,  we  think,  in  spirit.  They 
are  hinted,  he  tells  us,  in  his  motto ;  where  we 
learn  that  the  period  which  he  has  selected  **  pre* 
sents  the  most  humiliating  views  of  human  nature, 
and  an  incarnation  of  all  the  Vorst  passions  by 
which  human  beings  are  agitated  :" — an  unpleasant 
text,  of  which  the  work  is  an  unpleasant  illustra- 
tion. 

It  is  unfortunate,  considering  the  opinions  which 
he  entertains  and  desires  to  advocate,  that  Mr. 
Lyon  did  not  connect  himself  with  the  father  rather 
than  with  the  son.  Charles  the  first,  with  all  his 
errors,  had  some  redeeming  qualities.  His  life 
and  personal  conduct  were  respectable — and  he 
made  **  a  decent  end,"  as  Mrs.  Quickly  says.  But 
Charles  the  Second  was  a  mere  profligate — any- 
thing to  any  man,  and  for  the  meanest  and  most 
selfish  purposes.  He  is  certainly  a  choice  character 
for  loyalty  to  write  its  follies  on.  Mr.  Lyon  has 
him  in  hand  for  only  some  sixteen  months ;  during 
which  to  serve  his  personal  interests  he  denounced 
Montrose,  whose  crime  was,  that  he  had  risked  his 
life  to  serve  the  king  under  a  warrant  signed  by  the 
king's  own  hand — he  denounced  **  the  bloody  Irish 
rebels,"  and  the  treaty  made  with  them  by  Ormonde 
under  his  own  direction,  and  which  he  had  solemnly 
confirmed — he  denounced  his  dead  father,  and 
deeply  humbled  himself  because  of  bis  father's  sins 
— he  denounced  the  idolatry  of  his  living  mother, 
and  declared  that  the  toleration  of  it  in  his  Other's 
house  had  brought  down  the  wrath  of  God  on  his 
children — he  denounced  the  church  of  England, 
and  prelacy  itself,  and  solemnly  declared  tlua  he 
would  endeavor  at  the  extirpation  thereof  to  tho 
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Utmost  of  his  power — he  denounced  himself  and  his 
evil  and  sinful  ways — and  then  he — mounted  his 
horse,  rode  to  Perth,  and  went  to  the  play  !  We 
are  not  disposed  to  be  severe  on  the  boy  king.  He 
had  a  part  to  act  that  would  have  puzzled  an  older, 
a  wiser,  and  a  better  man  ;  but  we  must  think  that 
Cromwell,  who  knew  his  antecedents,  may  be 
excused  for  calling  his  conduct  shocking  hypocrisy 
— and  the  Covenanters  fur  acknowledging  that  they 
could  not  trust  him  more  after  he  had  taken  the 
Covenant  than  they  had  done  before. 

Mr.  Lyon  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church 
whose  fortune  has  been  cast  among  the  Presbyte- 
rians of  Scotland  ;  yet  who  thinks  he  does  his 
ministry  wisely  in  dragging  from  out  the  past  and 
the  forgotten  every  proof  of  folly,  of  bigotry,  of  in- 
tolerance, and  of  persecution  exhibited  by  the  old 
Presbyterians — the  vices  of  the  age,  not  of  sect  or 
party — and  blazoning  ihem  before  their  descendants, 
who,  though  they  may  hold  to  their  religious  opin- 
ions, grieve,  we  doubt  not,  over  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  enforced.  To  us,  a  course  directly  con- 
trary would  have  seemed  both  wiser  and  better.  A 
more  worthy  employment  of  time  is  that  which 
goes  in  search  of  grounds  for  agreement  and  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  if  the  dark  doings  of  our  forefiaUhers 
are  referred  to,  refers  to  them  only  to  illustrate  by 
example  the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of  mutual  for- 
bearance. We  repeat,  that  the  intolerance  of  the 
Covenanters  was  the  intolerance  of  the  age : — 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  Roundheads  and  Malig- 
nants,  all  persecuted  and  were  persecuted  in  turn  ; 
and  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Covenant- 
ers won  for  themselves  any  bad  preeminence  in 
that  respect.  Mr.  Lyon*s  intolerance  has  no  such 
apology  : — it  runs  counter  to  the  spirit  of  his  time. 
Though  avowedly  a  member  and  minister  of  the 
reformed  church,  Mr.  Lyon  talks  of  monastic  lands 
**  sacrilegiously"  erected  into  temporal  lordships, 
and  babbles  about  loyalty  and  lawful  king  in  a  way 
that  would  have  won  admiration  from  Sir  Robert 
Filmer.  Now,  even  these  opinions,  absurd  as  they 
appear  in  this  nineteenth  century,  were  in  their  day 
entitled  to  respect.  They  were  entertained  by 
many  earnest,  honest  men— who  fought  their  fight 
heroically,  and  gave  assurance  of  sincerity  by  suf- 
fering; but  we  have  no  respect  for  champions  who 
brandish  them  before  the  world  when  they  are  mere 
anachronisms,  and  when  the  utmost  penalty  which 
they  hazard  is  a  contemptuous  laugh. 


From  tho  Athensum. 

Tales  and  traditions  of  Hungary,     By  Francis 
and  Thbrbsa  Pulszkt.    3  vols.    Colburn. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  of  this  pleasantly 
Taried  book  are  appropriated  to  **  The  Jacobins  in 
Hungary;"  an  historical  novel  founded  on  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Abbot  Martinovitch,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century — the  events  of  which  are  arranged 
80  as  to  excite  a  considerable  interest,  and  told  with 
due  spirit  by  M.  Pulszky.  He  will  not  be  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  us,  we  apprehend,  for  saying  that 
Madame  Pulszky^s  share  in  the  work — the  first 
volume — is,  to  ourselves,  its  freshest  and  most  in- 
teresting portion.  The  old  faery  lore  of  the  world, 
though  as  familiar  to  us  as  our  own  names,  never 
loses  its  charm  if  it  be  only  told  to  new  tunes — if 
Onderel/a's  godmother  presents  herself  to  the  over- 
worked and  ill-used  child  in  a  national  costume — 
if  we  find  Ogier  the  Dane  sitting,  waiting  for  the 
time  when  he  is  to  rise  and  deliver  the  world,  in 


some  fresh  subterranean  cavern — if  we  learn  that 
there  have  been  other  seekers  for  the  great  Car- 
buncle besides  the  imrty  in  the  Far  West  whose 
pilgrimage  was  so  impressively  told  by  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne, and  other  **  Free  shots"  besides  the  one 
done  into  music  by  Weber,  in  his  opera.  We  are 
as  elad  to  dream  of  finding  the  lost  Golden  Cross 
of  Koroslu  as  if  we  had  not  been  already  set  a 
yearning  by  Moore  for 

The  round  towers  of  other  days, 

buried  deep  in  the  bosom  of  Lough  Neagh.  But, 
in  addition  to  these  universal  stories,  old  as  Time 
and  precious  as  Belief— Madame  Pulszky  has  a 
special  budget  of  her  own.  The  Legend  ot  the 
Castle  of  Zipsen,  showing  how  the  red-nosed  knight, 
when  deep  in  money  embarrassments,  wooed  the 
shrewd  tailor's  daughter,  who  was  not  to  be  deluded 
into  high  rank  merely  because  she  had  money  and 
he  none,  is  told  with  racy  humor.  Whimsically 
absurd,  too,  are  the  matrimonial  difficulties  of  Pan 
and'Panna  Twardowsky,  as  here  narrated  ; — while 
the  fate  of  Vendelin  Drugeth  reveals  how  the  end 
of*  the  Wild  Huntsman"  may  be  varied,  so  as  to 
give  that  fine  old' legend  a  more  orthodox  and  edify- 
ing close  than  the  original  version  possesses.  Most 
interesting  of  all  is  the  chapter  on  **  The  Hunga- 
rian Outlaws" — **  poor  lads,"  as  they  are  tenderly 
called  by  the  common  people— -deserters,  or  tavern 
brawlers— or  broken-down  gentlemen,  who  lake 
**  to  the  road"  with  a  sentimental  and  chivalresque 
courtesy  that  would  not  have  disgraced  Duval  him- 
self. What  can  be  more  romantic  than  the  follow- 
ing episode  ? — 

Prince  Frederick  Sohwsrzenberg,  the  son  of  tho 
celebrated  Field-Marshal  Schwaneiiberg,  used  often 
to  relate  his  encounter  with  the  notorious  robber 
Haburak.  The  prince  once  accompanied  a  lady  from 
Hungary  to  Vienna.  They  journeyed  on  the  moun- 
tain-roads between  the  counties  of  GGmor  and  Toma. 
Heavy  showers  had  greatly  damaged  the  roads  ;  even- 
ins  approached ;  the  tired  horses  had  reached  the 
ridge  of  the  woody  height,  but  could  not  be  urged  on 
further ;  and  the  travellers  were  thus  compelled  to 
seek  shelter  for  the  night  in  the  inn  of  Aggtelek,  a 
hiding-place  of  ill  note  for  robbers.  The  carriage 
halted  Wore  the  house,  and  the  servant  inquir^ 
whether  room  could  be  afforded.  The  publican  re- 
plied, that  there  was  one  room  for  the  lady,  but  that 
the  gentleman  could  not  be  accommodated,  the  large 
guest-room  being  over-filled.  After  some  visible  re- 
luctance, he  owned  that  the  gang  of  Haburak  was 
drinking  there.  The  lady  became  terrified,  and  en- 
treated the  prince  not  to  remain ;  but  it  had  grown 
dark,  the  rain  was  pouring  down,  the  horses  were 
worn  out,  and  the  steep  descent  of  the  road  was  so 
dangerous  that  it  was  most  hazardous  to  proceed. 
The  prince  tried  to  re&ssure  the  lady  ;  so  she  locked 
herself  up  in  the  room  assigned  to  her.  Her  con^ 
panion,  wrapped  in  his  white  offioer*s  cloak,  under 
which  he  kept  his  pistols  in  readmess,  stepped  into  the 
apartment  where  the  robbers  were  assembled,  and  sat 
down  at  the  table,  facing  the  window,  whilst  his  ser- 
vant, likewise  armed,  kept  watch  outskle  the  house, 
close  to  the  window,  in  case  his  master  should  want 
any  aid.  The  compaiiy  consisted  of  about  ten  or 
twelve  men.  Their  rifles  leaned  against  the  wall ; 
their  axes  lay  upon  the  board,  on  which  stood  the 
wine-jugs.  They  drank,  sang,  and  talked  over  their 
adventures,  and  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  newly- 
arrived  guest  The  prince  mixed  in  their  conversa- 
tion, took  wine  with  them,  and  listened  to  their  con- 
versation until  it  had  grown  late.  Suddenly  he  rose, 
called  the  publican,  threw  a  gold  coin  on  the  table, 
and  said:  **ThiBi8ft>r  the  wine  Jtheee  good  folks  haTS 
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drank ;  they  are  my  guests.  Bnt  now,"  he  contin- 
ned,  addressing  the  robbers,  **  it  is  time  to  sleep.  In 
the  adjoining  room  is  a  sick  lady :  the  entertainment 
has  lasted  long  enough:  I  cannot  allow  any  one 
longer  to  occupy  this  room,  or  disturb  the  lady's  rest 
by  noise." — At  this  imperative  command  one  of  the 
robbers  jumped  from  his  seat,  and,  contemptuously 
laughing,  cried  out :  "  Does  the  gentleman  fancy  that 
because  he  has  a  carriage  and  four,  and  plenty  of 
money  in  his  pocket,  he  has  the  right  to  command 
us  ?" — An  uproar  followed.  The  men  vociferated  : 
**We  are  poor  lads,  and  therefore  wt  are  masters 
Ktrt," — *'  We  are  no  timorous  peasants,  who  take  off 
our  hats  to  every  gentleman." — **  We  have  yet  money 
and  credit  enough  to  swallow  a  draught  when  we  are 
thirsty." — "  We  do  not  accept  any  gifts  from  people 
w:ho  &ncy  themselves  better  than  we  are." — **We 
will  not  be  ruled." — All  this  was  almost  simul- 
taneously uttered,  with  a  loud  tumult,  from  all  sides. 
All  the  robbers  had  got  up.  The  prince  mechanically 
caught  hold  of  his  pistols,  and  threw  off  his  cloi^. — 
**  I  am  a  master  of  the  craft  in  which  you  are  but  ap- 
prentices," he  exclaimed  with  dignitv.  "You  are 
robbers  ;  I  am  a  soldier  ;  and  fear  neither  the  mouth 
of  a  rifle  nor  the  edge  of  an  axe." — During  this  up- 
roar, a  man  of  middling  height  and  strongly  marked 
features  had  risen  from  the  bench  beside  tiie  stove, 
where  he  had  quietly  sat  during  the  whole  time,  with- 
out partaking  of  the  wine.  He  now  said  in  a  com- 
manding tone:  "Silence!" — The  robbers  grew 
speechless  at  this  order,  and  again  sat  down  to  the 
table. — "Mr.  Officer,"  continued  the  man,  "don*t 
think  that  you  fnghten  us.  I  too  have  been  a  sol- 
dier, and  have  most  ^bably  smelt  more  powder  than 
you  ever  did.  I  am  Haburak.  If  I  desired  to  do  you 
any  harm,  a  single  whistle  would  suffice.  Qlie  table 
at  which  you  have  sat  would  be  overthrown,  the  can- 
dles extinguished,  and  before  you  were  aware  of  what 
was  going  on,  you  would  be  a  dead  man,  no  less  than 
your  servant  there  at  the  window,  who  thinks  he 
watches  us,  whilst  we  watch  him.  But  I  saw  you 
help  a  lady  out  of  the  carriage,  and  take  her  to  the 
adjoining  room.  We  never  will  disturb  a  lady's  rest ; 
we  war  with  men  not  with  women.  For  the  present 
we  shall  leave  this  shelter ;  yet  remember,  sir,  that  it 
is  the  first  time  for  a  fortnight  that  these  men  have 
been  under  a  roof,  and  that  the  oouch  there  below  cm 
the  damp  oak  leaves  is  by  no  means  comfortable. 
Farewell !  Friends,  let  us  go,"  he  called  to  his  men. 
They  took  up  their  arms  and  went. — ^The  prinoe  was 
gr^ly  struck  by  the  whole  proceeding.  He  did  not 
entirely  trust  the  robbers'  words ;  and,  relieving  his 
servant,  they  paoed  up  and  down,  thus  kequng 
watch  the  whole  night  But  no  robber  again  ap- 
peared. On  the  morrow  the  lady  continued  the  jour- 
ney with  her  companion.  The  weather  had  cleared 
up,  and  only  the  puddles  in  the  lanes  and  the  drops 
of  rain  glistening  on  the  branches  reminded  them  of 
the  clouds  c^  the  previous  day.  After  they  had  ridden 
about  an  hour  they  suddenly  heard  the  discharge  of  a 
rifle  close  to  them  in  the  woods.  Haburak  stepped 
forth  from  the  bushes,  and  bid  the  coachman  "  halt" 
The  horses  stopped ;  the  prince  drew  forth  his  pistols. 
But  Haburak,  without  heeding  his  threatening  mien, 
rode  close  up  to  the  carriage-doc^  and  said :  "  We 
Testerday  sacrificed  our  comfort  that  the  rest  of  this 
lady  should  not  be  disturbed.  Now  I  will  see  whether 
k  was  worth  the  trouble."— With  these  words  he  lifted 
t^  veil,  which  hung  down  fh>m  the  lady's  bonnet, 
and  lodged  for  an  instant  into  her  ihce.  The  lady 
tilushed,  and  the  robber  said :  "  She  is  really  very 
pretty. ' '  He  turned  round,  plucked  a  wild  rose  flrom 
a  bush  dose  at  hand,  and  offered  it  to  the  lady  with 
these  words :  "  Accept  this  rose  kindly  as  a  keepsake 
from  the  poor  robber  Haburak  ;  and  if  you  some  time 
hear  that  he  has  been  hanged,  pray  an  Av€  Maria 
&r  his  soul."  The  Udy  took  the  rose,  and  the  robbef 
iftpished.    Two  yean  later,  newspapers  related  that 


the  robber  Haburak  had  been  caught ;  that  he  had 
been  tried  at  the  assizes  in  Tama,  convicted  of  deser- 
tion and  highway  robbery,  and  hanged. 

Nor  has  Hungarian  society  lacked  amateur  mis- 
creants corresponding  to  the  Mohocks,  the  Lord 
Camelfords  and  the  Col.  Leghs  who,  in  more  so- 
phisticated countries,  have  broken  the  laws  of  good 
order  merely  for  their  own  reckless  amusement, 
and  destroyed  property  for  no  better  purpose  than 
to  puzzle  the  Justice  Shallows  of  the  oench  of 
magistrates. — 

Mr.  Borbely  was  a  member  of  an  association  known 
in  Hungary  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  for  its 
bold  eccentricities.  They  caUed  themselves  "  Kolom- 
pos"  (Bell-wether)  ;  their  grand-master  was  Count 
Nicholas  Keglevich.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
noble  families  of  the  country,  was  wealthy  and  un^ 
married.  Having  previously  been  a  hussar  officer,  he 
had  ever  been  kno-wn  for  his  eccentricity.  He  had 
grown  tired  of  life  in  fashionable  society,  which  at 
that  period  had  been  almost  totally  Germanised  ;  he 
withdrew  to  his  own  estates,  where,  in  common  with 
several  others  of  his  young  friends,  he  used  to  clothe 
himself  in  the  old  Hungarian  oostume,  or  in  the 
peasants'  garb,  never  spoke  any  other  language  than 
the  Hungarian,  and  very  often  lived  amongst  the  peas- 
antry. The  whole  association  professed  the  roughness, 
and  not  seldom  the  rudeness,  of  the  common  people. 
They  sometimes  traversed  the  streets  at  night,  with 
fiddling  and  trumpeting  gypsy  bands,  and  thus  dis« 
turbed  the  peaceable  burghers.  Their  reckless  tricks 
were  countless  ;  and  by  reasonable  people  they  were 
laughed  at,  or  censured,  according  to  their  deserts. 
*  *  To  be  accepted  as  a  meitaber  of  this  association,  it 
was  necessary  to  testify  that  one  really  could  live  Uie 
people's  life.    These  proofe  were  sometimes  of  a  p^ 

culiar  kind.    Mr.  T had,  after  the  death  of  his 

fkther,  come  into  possession  of  considerable  estates, 

which,  however,  were  partly  mortgaged.    Mr.  T 

was  of  a  calculating  turn,  and  thought  that  the  best 
speculation  for  him  would  be  to  become  Kolompos  for 
a  couple  of  years,  to  get  rid,  in  a  comfortable  way,  of 
all  the  expensive  clauns  of  foshionable  circles,  and 
thus  be  able  to  restore  his  fortune  without  being  taxed 
as  a  niggard.  He  therefore  proposed  himself  as  a 
candidate.     Count  K^levich,  weU  aware  of  the  real 

motive  which  urged  Mr.  T to  join  them,  was 

little  inclined  to  admit  him,  and  therefore  declared 
that  he  could  not  be  received  if  he  did  not  prove  his 
Spartan  ability,  by  stealing  a  horse  at  the  next  mar- 
ket in  Sikso.    Strange  as  the  proposal  was,  Mr.  T 

accepted  it.  He  went  to  Sikso  in  a  peasant's  attire, 
but  was  little  aware  that  one  of  his  associates,  who 
was  sent  after  him  to  watch  his  proceedings,  had 
given  information  against  him  to  all  the  hone-deal- 
ers. He  caught  sight  of  a  horse  grazing  on  the  oom- 
mon,  close  to  the  market-place.  It  seemed  alluringly 
posted  for  his  purpose,  and  he  vaulted  upon  it,  when 
several  peasants  stopped  him,  and,  regardless  of  his 
protestations,  supported  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  name  and  ranic,  and  of  his  nerfoct  readiness  to 
pay  any  required  price,  thrashed  him  soundly,  and 
yielded  but  reluctantly  to  his  entreaties  not  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  county  justice.  Nothing  but  the 
interference  of  one  of  the  Kolompos  spared  him  this 
shame,  and  made  him  aware  that  he  had  been  the 
dupe  of  a  premeditated  plan.  Similar  was  the  £&te 
of  another  gentleman,  who  frequently  visited  Count 
K^levich,  and  was  no  less  parsimonious  than  Mr. 

T ,  though  his  niggardness  was  joined  with  a  most 

unamiable  propensity  to  destroy  the  property  of 
others.  His  greatest  amusement  consist^  in  teasing 
and  damaging  his  fHends.  Once  he  arrived  in  a  new 
Viennese  carriage  on  the  property  of  Count  Keglevich. 
£very  one  acquainted  with  the  stingy  taste  of  Mr. 
lozsa  was  astonished  to  see  him  arrive  in  so  elegant 
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Ml  eqnipAge.  Tet  it  was  not  unknown,  that  ibr  more 
than  ten  yean  he  had  been  in  search  of  a  wife  with- 
out ever  finding  a  lady  who,  though  hb  fortune  was 
-considerable,  would  listen  to  his  suit.  His  onosual 
display  was  now  attributed  to  some  new  matrimonial 
Bohemes.  Count  K^lerich  took  a  ride  with  all  the 
guests,  and  ordered  that  in  the  mean  time  the  carriage 
of  Mr.  loxsa  should  be  drawn  to  the  meadow,  and  be 
hidden  under  a  hay-riok.  During  the  ride  the  count 
praised  his  ha^,  and  especially  Uie  hay-riok  on  the 
meadow  opposite  to  his  house,  and  observed,  how 
much  during  all  the  winter  he  should  enjoy  its  aspect, 
so  satisfactory  to  a  landowner's  eye.  He  well  knew 
that  this  was  sufficient  to  create  in  his  mischievous 
friend  the  desire  of  destroying  the  hay-stack.  When 
they  returned  home,  an  ample  dinner  awaited  the 
guests.  Mr.  lozsa,  who  was  habitually  very  sober, 
now  feigned  to  be  excited  by  the  fiery  wine,  and  in- 
▼ited  the  gentlemen  by  turns  to  take  many  a  glass 
with  him.  When  the  count  at  the  table  again  men- 
tioned his  hay-rick,  Mr.  lossa,  under  the  guise  of  in- 
toxication, invited  the  company  to  join  him  in  setting 
it  on  fire,  saying,  it  would  he  a  glorious  fireworl^ 
The  count  strongly  protested ;  but  his  guest  seized  a 
li^ht,  and  with  &e  other  gentlemen,  who  followed  him 
with  a  loud  laugh,  as  they  had  been  intrusted  by  the 
oount  with  the  real  state  of  matters,  lozsa  lighted  up 
the  hay,  and  resisted  any  attempts  to  quench  the 
flames.  But  what  was  his  terror,  on  the  subsequent 
day,  when  his  coachman  announced  that  the  new 
Viennese  carriage  had  disappeared,  but  that  its  iron 
skeleton  remained  on  the  meadow  amidst  the  ashes  of 
the  hay  ! 

From  tho  United  Serrlce  Mmgazlne. 
PROSPECTS  OF  EUROPE. 

Ths  partisans  of  despotism,  far  more  nnmeroas 
in  the  world  than  hoDest  inexperience  is  disposed 
to  believe,  are  now  congratulating  themselves,  all 
over  Europe,  on  the  great  victory  they  have  gained 
over  reform.  Three  years  ago,  when  the  revolu- 
tionary tempest  was  at  its  height,  these  gentlemen 
insinuated,  which  was  all  at  that  time  they  dared 
do,  that  the  friends  of  the  new  order  of  things  were 
exhibiting  a  lamentable  want  of  moderation.  We 
could  not  adopt  this  view  of  the  matter  then,  nor 
can  we  now  ;  but  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit, 
that  the  reformers  of  that  period  did  unquestiona- 
bly display  a  lamentable  want  of  prudence.  There 
is  a  pedantry  in  moderation,  as  in  most  other 
things,  and  the  popular  party  in  1848  were  deci- 
dedly guilty  of  It.  They  did  not  or  could  not  look 
forward,  but  amused  themselves,  like  children,  with 
imagining  that  the  last  battle  between  liberty  and 
despotism  had  been  fought,  and  that  thenceforth 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  down  quietly  under 
their  vines  and  their  fig-trees. 

We  have  not  much  faith  in  the  disposition  of 
mankind  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past, 
because,  in  our  opinion,  it  seldom  happens  that 
even  statesmen  are  careful  to  survey  the  antece- 
dents of  events  before  they  engage  in  political 
struggles.  It  would,  therefore,  argue  a  too  san- 
guine temperament,  to  expect  that  the  popular 
party  on  the  continent,  when  it  next  makes  a  move, 
will  be  sure  to  do  so  in  the  right  direction.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  permitted  to  hope  that  the  stern 
teachings  of  adversity  may  have  made  it  wiser,  and 
that  should  power  ever  pass  into  its  hands  again,  it 
will  not  be  withheld  by  a  foolish  show  of  modera- 
tion from  taking  a  proper  care  of  its  inveterate  ene- 
mies. There  are  those  whom  a  generous  forbear- 
ance converts  or  disarms ;  but  there  are  others,  and 
unfortunately  not  a  few,  whom  it  is  necessary  to 


treat  with  severity,  that  they  may  be  rendered  for- 
ever incapable  of  treacherously  wounding  those 
who  have  spared  them. 

Had  the  pooular  party  understood  its  own  inter- 
est and  that  or  the  world  when  the  means  of  action 
were  at  its  disposal,  it  would  have  fewer  enemies  to 
deal  with  now.  But  it  was  lavish  of  leniency. 
Hoping  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  the  ad- 
vocates of  arbitrary  rule,  it  took  innumerable  ser- 
pents then  congealed  with  terror,  into  its  bosom, 
and  wanned  and  nourished  them,  that  they  might 
afterwards  sting  it  to  death.  This,  it  is  now  dis- 
covered, was  a  short-sighted  policy.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  even  go  back 
to  the  Florentine  secretary  for  counsel.  This,  we 
say,  because  truth  is  of  all  ages.    Advice  conse- 

3uently,  addressed  to  the  fifteenth  century,  may 
eserve  to  be  followed  still,  though  we  are  perfectly 
aware  that  policy  must  shape  its  external  forms  to 
suit  not  only  the  exigencies  but  the  prejudices  of 
the  times.  One  assassination,  perpetrated  by  a 
strong  enthusiast,  inaugurated  the  Roman  repub- 
lic ;  thousands  of  assassinations,  perpetrated  by  au- 
thority, have  avenged  upon  the  people  the  phe- 
nomenon of  its  brief  existence.  The  Italians  used 
to  be  apt  scholars  in  political  arithmetic.  When 
they  rise  again,  therefore,  they  may  remember  the 
past  and  profit  by  it.  The  people,  indeed,  do  not 
assassinate,  but  they  may  take  measures  in  selfnle- 
fence  which  may  paralyze  the  arm  of  crime,  and 
render  it  safe  to  be  openly  atuched  to  liberty. 

It  is  now  felt,  even  by  the  daily  journals  of  this 
country,  that  the  excesses  of  despotism  roust  inevi- 
tably dri?e  the  population  of  Europe  into  another 
general  insurrection,  during  which  they  will  proba- 
bly mimic  the  vengeance  of  which  they  are  now 
made  the  victims.  Predictions  in  the  social  or  politi- 
cal afiairs  of  the  world  are  proverbially  unsafe,  un- 
less we  throw  off  the  expectation  of  their  fulfilment 
fer  beyond  the  term  of  our  own  lives.  We  may  then 
obtain  the  honor  of  being  prophets  by  giving  utter- 
ance to  mere  rhapsodies.  But  we  undertake  a 
more  hazardous  task.  We  affirm  that  the  reaction 
is  already  commencing,  and  that  not  only  within 
our  own  time,  but  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  large  portions  of  Europe  will  again  be  con- 
vulsed by  revolution.  Nor  can  this  surprise  any 
one  who  looks  abroad  upon  what  is  taking  place, 
and  observes  the  vindictive  cruelty  with  which  the 
successful  governments  of  the  continent  are  now 
aiming  at  the  extirpation  of  freedom. 

No  man  in  his  senses  can  lend  himself  to  the 
propagation  of  opinions  or  doctrines  really  anti-so- 
cial, that  is  to  say,  destructive  of  human  society, 
and  of  the  rational  order  which  ought  to  prevail 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  But  we  must  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  by  the  word  order,  wise 
statesmen  intend  to  signify  that  death-like  stillness 
in  which  arbitrary  power  loves  to  exist.  Order  is 
synonymous  with  moral  harmony,  which  is  only 
found  in  those  countries  in  which  all  classes  of  the 
people  find  themselves  in  their  proper  places  with 
suitable  duties  to  perform,  and  with  instruction 
necessary  to  perform  them,  in  their  minds.  Of  all 
the  populations  of  Europe,  we  ourselves  approxi- 
mate most  nearly  to  this  state  of  things ;  though 
we  have  still  many  improvements  to  make,  many 
prejudices  to  deliver  ourselves  from,  much  knowl- 
edge to  acquire,  numerous  distinctions  to  obliterate, 
and  a  large  amount  of  Christian  charity  to  infuse 
into  our  virtues.  Still,  looking  across  the  sea 
toward  the  continent,  we  ate  dmen  by  what  we 
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behold  there,  to  acknowledge  that  revolution  has 
not  yet  done  its  work,  and  that  there  must  be  an 
immense  clearing  away  of  rubbish  from  the  soil, 
before  useful  political  institutions  can  possibly  be 
erected.  The  year  1848  was  like  what  the  Per- 
sians call  the  false  dawn.  It  showed  that  the  day 
is  coming,  but  was  not  itself  the  commencement  of 
the  day.  We  shall  have  to  witness  other  popular 
movements,  carried  on  next  time  in  a  very  differ- 
ent spirit ;  after  which  the  political  arena  may  pos- 
sibly be  left  free  for  some  time. 

If  we  turn  to  Italy,  respecting  whose  fate  no 
civilized  man  can  be  indifferent,  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  convinced  that  the  information  which  reaches  us 
through  the  French,  German,  and  English  papers, 
requires  to  be  accepted  with  extreme  scepticism. 
Men  must  inevitably  speculate  from  their  own  par- 
ticular points  of  view,  and  consequently  when 
they  undertake  to  supply  information,  must  color  it 
by  their  predilections  and  wishes.  Now  there  is 
scarcely  any  journal  in  England  or  France,  at  once 
desirous  of  promoting  the  emancipation  of  Italy, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  its  chances  of  suc- 
cess. Where  a  friendly  feeling  exists,  it  is  too 
often  accompanied,  by  ignorance  ;  and  where  we 
recognize  the  presence  of  knowledge,  we  at  the 
same  time  detect  lurking  beside  it  the  malignant 
or  venal  desire  to  employ  it  in  the  service  of  priest- 
craft and  despotism. 

Sometimes  we  are  assured,  with  an  affected  show 
of  compassion,  that  the  Italians  can  never  hope  to 
enjoy  their  freedom,  unless  it  be  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  spontaneous  interposition  of  the  great 
European  States  ;  an  event  which,  being  scarcely 
possible,  is  only  mentioned  in  order  to  create  de- 
spair. Popery  and  the  fatal  division  of  the  country 
into  so  many  small  kingdoms  and  principalities, 
are  supposed  to  have  utterly  quenched  the  valor  of 
the  natives.  Recent  examples  of  courage  are 
treated  with  obstinate  incredulity,  and  the  old  asser- 
tion, that  the  Italians  can  only  fiddle  and  intrigue, 
is  obstinately  reiterated,  iu  order  to  justify,  we 
suppose,  the  criminal  apathy  with  which  Great 
Britain  and  other  free  states  stood  aloof,  when  it 
was  practicable  to  have  expelled  the  Austrians 
from  the  peninsula.  It  might  not  have  been  so  easy 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  French  ;  yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  vigorous  remonstrance 
from  England  would  have  preserved  the  Roman 
Republic,  as  a  nucleus  around  which  the  various 
populations  of  Italy  might  have  gathered  and  coa- 
dolidated  themselves. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  but  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles, the  lulians  we  are  persuaded  will  in  a 
short  time  emancipate  themselves.  Nothing  can 
DOW  be  clearer  than  that  the  rule  of  Austrians,  and 
of  all  governments  which  owe  their  support  to 
ihem,  is  viewed  in  the  peninsula  with  universal 
detestation.  The  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  Republic  was  celebrated  by  thou- 
sands of  bonfires,  kindled  by  unseen  hands  along 
Uie  crests  of  the  Apennines,  nay,  even  in  the  very 
streets  of  Rome ;  in  spite  of  the  French  patrols, 
and  the  detestable  troops  of  Germany.  Public 
.opinion  throughout  the  country  has  witliin  the  last 
few  years  uoder^one  a  complete  change.  Instead 
'  of  apathy,  insteadof  a  tame  submission  to  a  priestly 
•domination,  instead  of  a  mean  desire  for  personal 
•enjoyments  disgraceful  in  an  enslaved  country,  we 
•observe  the  growth  of  a  fierce  spirit  of  resistance, 
of  generous  discontent,  of  a  manly  resolution,  to 
postpone  private  to  public  good.  The  events  of 
J1848  have  dispelled  the  illusion  which  once  sur- 


rounded the  Austrians,  teaching  the  Italians  that 
man  to  man  they  were  at  least  equal  to  them,  and 
that  even  new  levies  knew  how  to  snatch  victories 
from  soldiers  growi  old  in  the  service  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

Milton  once  said,  that  despotism  should  beware 
of  those  writings,  which,  sown  like  the  dragon *s 
teeth,  over  the  surface  of  society,  might  chance  to 
spring  up  armed  men.  This  miracle  has  been 
wrought  before  our  eyes  in  Italy.  The  works  of 
a  few  authors  multiplied  by  the  press,  and  dissem- 
inated through  every  practical  channel,  have  pene- 
trated, and  are  penetrating,  into  the  public  mind, 
and  creating  the  greatest  pussible  disquietude  in 
the  oppressors  of  Northern  Italy.  Literature  never 
did  better  service.  Before  the  great  revolution  in 
France,  we  know  that  books  were  scattered  by 
millions  among  the  population,  and  that  they  came 
at  last  to  be  dreaded  still  more  than  the  bayonet 
and  the  sword,  for  these  might  be  wrested  from  the 
hands  that  bore  them,  but  when  revolutionary  ideas 
had  been  once  instilled  into  the  people's  mind,  it 
was  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  would  gradually 
ripen  and  bear  fruit. 

We  observe  with  extreme  satisfaction  that  the 
Austrian  despotism  in  Italy  is  deeply  disquieted  by 
the  spread  of^  popular  productions.  The  war  has 
become  a  war  of  ideas,  in  which  proclamations  on 
the  one  hand,  containing  the  most  furious  threats 
of  vengeance,  contend  against  journals  and  pam- 
phlets on  the  other,  exciting  the  public  mind  to 
heroic  resistance. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  temper  of  mind  with 
which  Austria  views  the  enlightenment  of  her  Ital- 
ian subjects,  we  subjoin  one  of  Radetzky*s  procla- 
mations, than  which  nothing  more  disreputable 
ever  issued  from  the  agent  of  a  tyrannic  govern- 
ment— **  Whereas  incendiary  and  revolutionary 
proclamations  and  pamphlets  continue  to  be  spread 
among  the  people,  I  find  it  necessary  to  declare : — 
first,  thai  the  proclamation  of  the  10th  of  March, 
1849,  is  still  in  full  force,  whence  it  follows,  that 
whoever  is  convicted  of  diffusing  and  communicating 
such  writings  is  liable  to  be  condemned  to  death  by 
a  court-martial ;  secondly,  I  direct  that  whoever 
shall  henceforward  be  in  possession  of  such  revolu- 
tionary and  incendiary  writings,  whatever  its  title, 
or  however  framed,  and  does  not  immediately  de- 
liver it  to  the  nearest  political  authority  or  person 
in  oflice,  were  it  only  a  gendarme,  at  the  same  time 
stating  how  it  came  into  his  hands,  shall,  if  he  can- 
not be  convicted  of  premeditated  difiTusion,  be  pun- 
ished for  the  mere  possession  of  such  document, 
and  for  not  having  given  notice  of  its  existence, 
with  career e  duro  (imprisonment  in  irons)  for  s 
period  of  one  to  five  years,  according  to  the  aggra- 
vating or  mitigating  circumstances  attending  the 
crime." 

From  the  spirit  pervading  this  ferocious  docu- 
ment we  may  certainly  infer  the  character  of  the 
whole  of  the  Austrian  policy  in  Italy,  where  the 
horrors  it  commits  are  rendered  incredible  by  their 
very  atrocity.  It  has,  however,  transpired  fre- 
quently through  the  journals  that  active  hostilities 
are  carried  on  against  the  partisans  of  democracy 
under  a  disguise  which  none  but  an  Austrian  poli- 
tician could  have  invented ;  the  patriots  are  denomi- 
nated banditti,  and  under  that  name  hunted  down 
remorselessly  and  put  to  death.  It  is  indeed  not 
to  be  denied  that  among  the  men  who  fought  and 
rendered  themselves  prominent  in  the  recent  strug- 
gle for  independence,  many  had  so  completely  com- 
promised themselves  that  they  had^no  choi<^  after 
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the  war  of  freedom  was  over  but  to  betake  them- 1 
selves  to  a  brigand^s  life,  and  levy  contributions  on 
the  common  enemy.  After  all,  however,  these 
were  only  the  exceptions  to  the  rule.  In  general  i 
the  republicans  returned  to  their  homes,  concealed 
their  arms,  enveloped  themselves  in  reserve  re- 
specting late  events,  and  betook  themselves  to  their 
usual  callings  till  such  time  as  their  country  should 
again  need  their  services. 

The  quarrel  of  the  Pope  with  Great  Britain  will 
in  many  ways  promote  the  cause  of  revolution. 
J^urabers  of  our  countrymen  in  Italy,  whom  the 
long  slumbers  of  the  Vatican  had  lulled  into  a  false 
security,  and  who  thought  that  a  dying  faith  could 
not  be  dangerous,  at  least  beyond  the  range  of  its 
own  actual  influence,  will  now  be  induced  to  extend 
their  sympathy  to  the  Protestant  party  in  the  Pen- 
insula, which  is  every  day  acquiring  fresh  power, 
and  allying  itself,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
with  democracy.  Such  Italians  as  have  travelled 
into  foreign  c<iuntries  were  already  perhaps  con- 
vinced that  complete  civil  liberty  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  recognition  of  an  infallible  Pope.  All 
priests  are  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  despot- 
ism ;  but  where  the  sacerdotal  order  is  compelled 
by  its  very  institution  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to 
a  chief  or  a  limited  senate,  while  it  exacts  the  same 
obedience  from  the  laity,  it  is  plain  that  it  must  be 
inimical  to  popular  liberty.  This  truth  is  now 
acknowledged  not  only  in  the  Papal  States  and  in 
Tuscany,  but  even  in  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sici- 
lies and  northwards  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps. 

We  in  consequence  behold  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon  developing  itself  in  that  part  of  Eu- 
rope ;  we  allude  to  the  action  of  two  propagandas ; 
the  one  aiming  at  subjugating  the  mind  of  Chris- 
tendom by  the  tenets  of  a  superstition  long  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  eve  of  extinction,  the  other 
attacking  that  very  superstition  in  the  place  of  its 
birth  and  greatest  strength,  and  gaining  astonishing 
Tictories  over  it  daily.  It  may  be  well  doubted, 
therefore,  whether  the  triumphs  of  the  reform 
church  in  Italy  be  not  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
the  acquisitions  made  by  Romanism  in  England. 
It  is  no  doubt  pretended  that  among  our  nobility 
and  gentry  there  has  been  lately  a  startling  seces- 
sion from  Protestantism.  We,  in  the  first  place, 
however,  doubt  the  fact ;  but,  even  supposing  it  to 
be  genuine,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
it.  Those  classes  of  persons  were  never  remark- 
able for  knowledge,  and  least  of  all  are  they  so  at 
present.  Their  reading  is  confined  to  fictions, 
often  of  the  most  flimsy  quality,  in  which  the  insti- 
tutions of  Romanism,  especially  those  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  are  sought  to  be  invested  with  a 
romantic  interest  well  calculated  to  produce  an 
impression  on  feeble  and  efi^eminate  minds. 

It  is  not  out  of  such  materials  as  these  that  the 
new  converts  are  fabricated  in  Italy.  There  the 
true  signification  of  religion  is  beginning  to  be  felt. 
People  perceive  that  the  welfare  of  mankind  de- 
pends upon  it,  not  in  the  next  world  only,  but  even 
m  this,  where  to  think  correctly  of  spiritual  things 
is  the  best  and  surest  guarantee  for  thinking  cor^ 
rectly  of  things  temporal  and  political.  The  pros- 
elytes made  by  Protestantism  in  Italy  are  conse- 
quently prepared  to  convert  their  creed  into  an 
instrument  for  efifecting  the  deliverance  of  their 
country.  They  behold  in  it  the  symbol  of  democ- 
racy, and  cling  to  it  with  impassioned  hope  and 
earnestness.  To  them  Christianity  is  not  a  mere 
assemblage  of  dogmas  and  formulas,  but  a  living 
spirit,  pervading  the  whole  mind,  and  communicat- 


ing itself  with  enthusiasm  from  one  roan  to  another. 
In  this  fact  we  may  be  said  to  discover  the  true 
character  of  the  coming  struggle  in  Europe,  where 
the  ancient  forms  of  religion  will  ally  themselves 
with  dynasties,  with  privileged  orders,  and  with 
whatever  else  is  antiquated  and  decrepit,  while  the 
youthful  genius  of  Protestantism,  awakened  to  all 
its  vitality  by  the  excitement  of  contest,  will  become 
the  soul  of  the  popular  cause  and  insure  its  inevi- 
table victory.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  Romanism  does  not  mean  to  yield  up  its 
predominance  over  the  world  without  a  struggle. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  putting  in  practice  all  its  arts, 
all  its  machinery,  all  its  power  over  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  men,  to  give  efiicacy  to  despotism, 
temporal  and  spiritual.  It  is  represented  in  Ger- 
many by  Austria,  which,  tlirough  a  variety  of 
accidental  circumstances,  exercises  an  unquestion- 
able ascendancy  over  the  entire  confederation.  The 
fortunes  of  Protestantism,  which  appear  to  depend 
on  the  influence  of  Prussia,  are  just  now  accord- 
ingly somewhat  on  the  wane  in  that  part  of  Chris- 
tendom. -Nor  can  this  be  matter  of  surprise. 
Checked  in  the  career  of  freedom,  and  forced  back 
into  the  shackles  of  the  old  monarchy,  Prussia  is  in 
a  state  of  paralysis,  though  every  day's  intelligence 
convinces  us  that  her  weakness  and  inaction  are  but 
transitory. 

The  real  object  of  the  Dresden  Conferences  was 
not  from  the  first  attempted  to  be  concealed.  The 
princes  who  conspired  there,  through  their  agents 
and  representatives,  avowed,  without  circumlocu- 
tion, that  they  desired  to  extinguish  the  flame  of 
liberty  in  Germany,  merely  substituting  for  the 
proper  term  a  vituperative  phrase  which  they  re- 
gard as  perfectly  synonymous.  Where  governments 
are  established  on  just  principles,  and  carried  on  by 
prudent  and  upright  statesmen,  their  interest 
becomes  identical  with  that  of  the  people,  and  they 
are  consequently  always  anxious  to  promote  re- 
form, not  only  as  a  safeguard  against  disafifection, 
but  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  action  of  all  healthful 
institutions.  In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  we 
behold  the  sovereigns  arraying  themselves  against 
all  national  improvement.  Freedom  they  think 
mischievous ;  and  if,  in  some  few  cases,  they  have 
apparently  favored  the  education  of  the  people,  it 
has  been  through  ignorance,  or  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  corrupt  knowledge  at  its  source. 

At  present,  therefore,  they  stand  committed  to 
the  ancient  policy  which  sets  up  two  interests  in  a 
country — the  interest  of  the  governors,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  governed — opposed  to  each  other,  so 
as  to  be  perfectly  incompatible.  Such  being  the 
case,  who  can  doubt  the  ultimate  result t  Nations 
cannot  be  destroyed,  though  for  a  while  they  may  be 
oppressed,  and  kept  in  tutelage.  Even  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  ancient  order  of  things  begin  to  regard 
with  uneasiness  the  prospects  of  legitimacy  in  Ger- 
many. They  observe  that  Austria  is  in  its  nature 
a  sedentary  power,  whose  safety  consists  in  the 
preservation  of  the  status  quo.  What  its  govern- 
ment is  now  doing,  or  unquestionably  projecting,  is 
accordingly  well  calculated  to  inspire  its  friends 
with  alarm.  It  is  becoming  aggressive  on  all  sides ; 
exciting  jealousy,  apprehension,  distrust,  and  con- 
sequently calling  into  existence  innumerable  sources 
of  hostility. 

Besides,  the  population  subjected  to  its  rule  not 
having  been  kept,  as  heretotore,  entirely  in  the 
dark,  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  they  are 
condemned  to  poverty,  to  social  degradation,  to 
immorality  and  crime,  in  order  that  a  set  of  court 
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ininioDS,  with  high-soanding  titles,  may  flauDt  about 
the  world  in  splendor.  Literatare  has  at  least  done 
this  for  Christendom,  that  wherever  it  penetrates, 
it  inflicts  a  wound  on  arbitrary  power  which  must 
sooner  or  later  prove  fatal.  The  Austrian  cabinet 
knows  this  well,  and  therefore  regards  books  and 
journals  as  its  worst  enemies.  But  the  total  sup- 
pression of  them,  even  under  the  most  iron  despot- 
ism, is  now  an  impossibility  ;  for  where  there  exists 
a  craving  for  knowledge,  and  the  excitement  of 
political  investigation,  men  will  be  found  to  supply 
the  means  of  satisfying  these  desires,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  The  imperial  government, 
no  doubt,  does  well  to  invest  all  its  movements 
with  secrecy,  that  it  may  elude  the  scrutiny  of  the 
public ;  but  the  example  it  thus  sets  the  various 
populations  under  its  sway,  is  not  thrown  away 
upon  them.  They  also  in  their  turn  practise 
secrecy ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  nothing  at  this 
moment  causes  so  much  dismay  to  Prince  bchwart- 
xenberg  and  his  master,  as  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  treading  on  a  volcanic  crust,  whose  thin- 
ness and  fragility  they  cannot  estimate,  which  con- 
ceals from  them  the  boiling  lava  of  conspiracy 
below.  Secret  societies  exist  throughout  the 
empire,  more  especially  in  the  Italian  provinces  ; 
and  misfortune  and  calamity  have  proved  such 
excellent  teachers,  that  the  most  perfect  system  of 
espionage  in  the  world  no  longer  suffices  to  pene- 
trate into  the  popular  designs.  The  spies  and  the 
conspirators  stand  face  to  face  in  the  streets,  press 
against  each  other  in  the  theatres,  and  sometimes 
with  the  strange  metamorphosis  of  hypocrisy  kneel 
aide  by  side  in  the  churches.  Meanwhile,  like  so 
many  Catilines,  they  are  marking  each  other  out 
for  destruction,  and  longing  for  the  hour  that  shall 
give  the  signal  to  fall  on. 

Nevertheless,  the  Austrian  cabinet,  relying  on 
the  prestige  of  antiquity,  on  the  multiplied  re- 
sources of  Catholicism,  which  lies  like  a  nightmare 
on  the  minds  of  its  subjects,  on  its  spies,  emissaries, 
agents,  and,  above  all,  on  its  prodigious  army, 
persists  in  braving  the  revolutionary  principle, 
which  it  seeks  to  trample  out  by  violence.  The 
activity  of  its  diplomacy  is  unceasing  and  univer- 
aal.  It  regards  no  means  as  too  vast  or  too  trivial 
to  be  employed  in  furthering  its  object.  During 
our  late  ministerial  crisis,  its  hopes  of  converting 
Great  Britain  into  a  tool  for  furthering  its  profli- 

Ete  aggrandizement  were  more  than  once  kindled. 
Td  ralmerston  it  hates,  because,  while  faithfully 
providing  for  the  interests  of  his  country,  he  has 
more  than  once  been  necessarily  instrumental  in 
humbling  the  German  Kaiser.  From  the  person 
who  was  regarded  as  his  probable  successor  it  had, 
on  the  contrary,  everything  to  hope,  remembering 
the  mysterious  af!air  of  the  Bandieras,  the  polite 
compliances  of  the  post-office,  and  the  dark  and 
crooked  maxims  by  which  his  policy  has  been 
notoriously  guided.  This  leads  us  to  say  a  few 
words  on  a  ract  difficult  of  proof,  but  not  difficult 
of  belief,  since  it  harmonizes  perfectly  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  contemporary  history  ;  we  allude 
to  the  conspiracy  carried  on  by  numerous  persons 
of  all  classes  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Office  a  sort  of  secret  auction-room,  in 
which  to  dispose  of  the  liberties  of  Europe.  To 
accomplish  this  grand  purpose,  it  was  felt  to  be 
necessary  to  oust  its  present  occupant,  whose  char- 
acter and  political  opinions  render  him  the  uncom- 
promising adversary  of  all  forms  of  despotism. 
With  all  the  means  employed  to  bring  about  his 
downfdly  it  is  impossible  we  should  be  acquainted ; 


but  we  know  this,  that  there  is  not  a  capital  city  in 
Europe  which  does  not  swarm  with  emissaries  in 
the  pay  of  autocrats,  kings,  and  emperors,  whoae 
sole  business  it  is  to  destroy  Lord  Palmerston*s  influ- 
ence by  every  conceivable  modification  of  calumny. 
In  our  own  country,  prejudices  against  him  have 
been  so  industriously  diffused,  that  they  have  at 
length  found  admittance  into  places  which  ought 
to  be  inaccessible  to  them ;  and  some  of  those  who 
were  once  his  best  and  stanchest  friends  are 
beginning  to  waver,  and  to  think  of  consulting 
their  own  interest  by  abandoning  him.  But  among* 
statesmen  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  aflbrd  to  lose 
his  character,  and  the  act  of  seceding  in  ministerial 
combinations  from  so  distinguished  a  politician  and 
diplomatist,  who  has  effisct^  so  much  good  for  the 
country ;  who  has  raised  its  character  abroad ; 
who  has  impressed  foreigners  with  a  salutary  fear 
of  its  energy  ;  and  who,  by  adhering  steadfastly  to 
an  honest  course,  has  sought  to  bring  honesty  into 
fashion  among  courtiers — to  desert  such  a  man,  we 
say,  would  be  an  act  of  perfidy  on  which  few,  with 
the  consequences  before  their  eyes,  would  venture. 
However,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  a  plot  of  the 
kind  we  describe  exists.  Its  influence  has  even 
penetrated  into  many  of  the  public  journals,  which, 
probably  not  knowing  whose  cat's-paws  they  were, 
have,  at  various  times,  done  the  work  of  the  con- 
spirators. 

Having  failed  in  its  object,  Austria  now  afliscts 
to  rejoice  at  the  restoration  of  the  whigs  to  office. 
Besides,  it  does  not  think  it  altogether  impractica- 
ble, considering  what  it  has  accomplished  already, 
to  reconcile  this  event  with  the  ultimate  furtherance 
of  its  designs,  by  bringing  about  changes  in  our 
cabinet  which  we  know  to  be  contemplated  near 
home.  But  it  should  not  lose  sight  of  some  feat- 
ures in  the  aspect  of  Europe  which  certainly  bode 
it  no  good.  France,  torn  within  by  dissensions, 
has  yet  lost  nothing  of  its  power  of  external  action ; 
neither  has  it  ceased  carrying  on  that  propagand  of 
opinion  which  is  far  more  terrible  to  its  neighbors 
even  than  its  arms.  In  the  Banquet  des  Egaua 
that  lately  took  place  in  London,  there  were  sever- 
al Austrian  subjects,  Germans,  Italians,  and  Magy- 
ars ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  various  circum- 
stances that  the  ideas  uppermost  in  their  minds 
were  only  so  many  echoes  of  the  doctrines  which 
pervade  society  throughout  Germany.  Had  re- 
form been  sufiTered  to  proceed  in  that  country,  in  a 
peaceful,  beneficent  way,  there  would  have  been  no 
danger  of  revolutions,  because  men  always  prefer 
obtaining  their  ends  with  safety  to  running  extreme 
risks  in  their  attainment.  Ihe  German  princes 
would  not  tolerate  rational  theories  of  freedom,  and 
will  therefore  have  to  combat  against  other  theories, 
which  they  may  not  succeed  in  suppressing.  The 
members  of  the  new  school  of  politics,  whose  minds 
are  sharpened  as  well  as  exasperated  by  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  they  are  exposed,  now  desire 
chiefly  to  pursue  a  destructive  course,  which  they 
call  clearing  away  the  rubbish  from  the  spot  on 
which  they  hereafter  intend,  or  at  least  hope,  to 
erect  a  durable  edifice.  All  sorts  of  doctrines, 
therefore,  whether  true  or  erroneous,  salutary  or 
mischievous,  are  put  into  circulation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  down  the  system  against  which 
they  are  waging  war.  Exactness  of  thought  is  not 
their  aim.  It  is  enough  for  them  that  the  notions 
they  put  forward  are  distasteful  to  their  persecutors, 
who  will  accordingly  have  to  contend  not  against 
reasoning  antagonists  who  would  eschew  hopeless 
undertalungs,  but  against  men  blinded  and  rea- 
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dered  recklese  by  despair,  to  whom  life  and  death 
have  become  incfiffereot,  and  who  expect  no  other 
satisfaction  in  this  world  than  that  of  dragging 
down  along  with  them  their  enemies  to  perdition. 

In  spile  of  these  fearful  symptoms  of  social 
disorganization,  it  cannot  be  doubled  that  there  is 
yet  time  to  ward  off  a  general  revolution  over  the 
whole  continent  by  giving  constitutions  to  the 
different  populations.  Nor  will  it  be  at  all  neces- 
sary to  make  those  constitutions  ultra-liberal,  be- 
cause each  people,  being  in  a  different  stage  of 
civilization,  would  readily  comprehend  the  necessity 
of  adapting  its  institutions  to  its  condition.  Libel 
mankind  how  we  please,  the  fact  is  still  certain, 
that  they  are  not  destitute  of  common-sense  to 
which  we  can  appeal  in  cases  of  difficulty.  In 
Germany,  fur  example,  where  men*s  minds  are 
naturally  sluggish,  they  would  rather  put  no  with 
a  small  allowance  of  liberty  than  run  the  chances 
of  a  civil  war.  The  same  thing  precisely  is  true 
of  Italy,  where  the  popular  effervescence  would 
immediately  subside,  supposing  the  country  to  be 
mt  in  possession  of  moderately  free  government, 
a  proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  state  of  things 
in  France;  where  a  population  infinitely  better 
instructed  than  the  Grermans,  and  still  more  excita- 
ble than  the  Italians,  has  been  soothed  into  perfect 
tran(|uillity  by  the  mere  name  of  a  republic ;  for  it 
must  be  obvious  to  all  the  world  that  it  has 
nothing  more.  Nor  will  it  be  possible  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  France  unless  by  indulging  too  much 
the  passions  of  the  reactionists.  This  it  is  that, 
all  along,  kept  the  capital  in  fear  of  an  insurrection. 
The  republicans,  imagining  their  work  to  be  done, 
were  about  quickly  to  retire  from  the  political 
arena,  that  they  might  apply  themselves  to  the 
processes  of  industry  and  commerce,  which,  after 
all,  are  the  objects  for  which  men  desire  freedom. 
But  the  reactionists  would  not  suffer  thisi  Not 
perceiving  the  insurmountable  difficulties  which  lie 
m  the  way  of  retrogression  in  politics,  they  have 
all  along  been  seeking  to  revive  the  institutions  and 
sympathies  of  the  past,  to  bring  back  exiled  |>rinces, 
to  reconstruct  shattered  thrones,  and  to  reimplant 
in  the  public  mind  a  political  faith  which  had 
naturally  died  out. 

What  deceived  them  was  this ;  that  you  may — 
as  history  proves — restore  exiled  princes,  and  set 
op  again  fallen  dynasties,  which  was,  they  sup- 
posed, all  that  vr^s  to  be  accomplished.  It  did  not 
occur  to  them  that  when  a  creed,  religious  or 
political,  has  been  once  thoroughly  exiled  from  the 
public  mind,  you  cannot  set  that  up  again.  Super- 
stitions, when  they  die,  die  forever ;  we  mean  under 
the  forms  by  which  they  have  been  known  to  us ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether  the  political 
spirit  migrates  or  not,  provided  it  can  never  settle 
again  in  a  body  of  the  same  shape. 

Louis  Napoleon,  who,  with  the  name  of  a  prince, 
cherishes  more  than  a  prince's  weakness,  has 
feillen  into  a  fatal  error  in  the  attempt  at  erecting  a 
throne  for  himself.  Hearing  what  we  also  have 
often  heard,  that  the  French  people  are  not  demo- 
cratic, he  considered  it  safe  to  act  upon  this  per- 
suasion, and  did  so  in  the  affair  of  Rome.  Reckon- 
ing upon  becoming  emperor  one  day,  he  wished  to 
preserve  a  Pope  to  consecrate  him  ;  and  therefore 
extirpated  the  Roman  republic,  in  order  to  reestab- 
lish the  despotism  after  which  he  intended  to  model 
his  own,  as  well  as  to  acquire  from  it  the  aid  which 
superstition  is  always  ready  to  lend  to  tyranny.  A 
Roman  Catholic  poet  expresses  this  truth  with 
much  clearness  and  vigor : — 


Who  first  tmagbt  souls  enslaved,  and  realms  undone, 

The  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for  one? 

»T  was  superstition  lent  the  tyrant  aid,^ 

And  gods,  of  conquerors,  slaves  of  subjects  made. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  republic  unmasked 
the  president,  and,  if  he  ever  had  any  chance  of 
makmg  himself  emperor,  destroyed  it  utterly.  He 
has  ever  since  been  waning  in  popularity,  until 
even  the  very  peasantry  have  learned  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  scheming  adventurer.  In  the  National 
Assembly  he  numbers  as  many  enemies  as  there 
are  honest  men .  What  reaches  this  country  through 
newspaper  correspondents  scarcely  deserves  to  be 
noticed  at  all,  since  the  fabricators  of  such  intelli- 
gence commonly  receive  their  inspiration  in  an 
obvious  way,  from  the  Elvs^e  Beurbon.  Occa- 
sionally we  observe  sympathy  expressed  with  the 
elder  branch  of  pretenders,  who  naturally  command 
the  sympathies  of  popish  correspondents.  Some- 
times we  are  told  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
country  in  favor  of  Orleanists ;  when  it  is  every 
day  asserted  that  the  republic  has  no  partisans  any- 
where. How,  then,  does  it  subsist?  How,  then, 
does  it  manage  to  command  votes  in  the  Assembly ! 
How  does  It  defeat  Napoleonists,  Bourbonists, 
Orleanists,  not  only  one  afler  another,  but  even 
when  united  ? 

We  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by 
false  and  malicious  misrepresentations ;  the  repub- 
lioan  constitution  of  France,  though  constructed  in 
a  hurry,  is  based  on  sound  and  moderate  principles, 
the  observation  of  which  will  suffice  for  its  gradual 
reform,  for,  like  our  own,  it  already  requires 
amendment.  The  friends  of  this  constitution, 
known  here  among  us  by  various  names  and 
phrases,  which  may  be  made  to  signify  anything, 
according  to  the  prejudices  of  those  who  utter  or 
hear  them,  are  men  of  patriotic  feelings,  a  little  too 
enthusiastic  occasionally,  but  always  plain  and 
straightforward.  Our  journals  call  them  Reds,  or 
more  frequently  the  Mountain,  which,  in  the  minds 
of  persons  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  old  revolution,  may  be  apt  to  awaken  false 
ideas.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Mountain  in  France 
is  the  Conservative  party,  because  it  desires  to 
preserve  from  the  attacks  of  dishonest  and  design- 
ing men  the  form  of  government  adopted  with  the 
general  consent  of  the  nation.  From  having  been 
long  an  aggressive  party,  it  has  become  the  party 
of  order.  Every  disturbance  of  public  tranquillity 
is  a  blow  aimed  at  it,  because,  identifying  itself 
with  the  republic,  it  cannot  possibly  desire  the 
occurrence  of  anything  which  may  peril  its  exist- 
ence. 

The  truth  of  what  we  say  must  be  obvious  to  all 
reflecting  men,  though  it  may  be  startling  to  many 
to  hear  me  Mountain  denominated  the  conservative 
party.  The  revolutionists  now  in  France  are  the 
jMirtisans  of  Henri  Cinq,  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
Orleans  family.  It  is  they  who  desire  to  over^ 
throw  and  introduce  confusion  and  anarchy.  The 
Mountain,  though  sensible  of  the  existence  of  many 
abuses,  is  content  with  having  achieved  the  reputn 
lie,  imperfect  as  it  is,  and  has  now  no  other  object 
than  that  of  strengthening  it  and  rendering  it 
agreeable  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  For  this 
purpose  it  seeks  to  convert  it  into  a  cause  of  uni- 
versal prosperity,  which  must  inevitably  be  injured 
by  the  renewal  of  political  struggles,  which  dimin- 
ish the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  institutions 
and  restrain  them  from  applying  their  energies  lo 
the  promotion  of  their  own  private  interests. 

It  is  a  sad  confession  to  inake,  bi|t  we  must  con- 
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fe€S  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  France  are 
not  upon  the  whole  favorable  to  internal  peace. 
They  have  not  yet  been  reconciled  to  the  republic. 
Consulting  the  traditions  of  their  order,  they  are 
reminded  that  under  the  old  monarchy,  wealth 
flowed  in  upon  the  ecclesiastical  body  in  almost 
exhaustless  abundance ;  and  they  easily  persuade 
themselves  that,  by  creating  a  similar  form  of  gov- 
ernment, they  might  once  more  become  as  opulent 
and  powerful  as  ever.  No  doubt  the  clergy  often 
enrich  themselves  by  contributing  to  the  support  of 
tyranny,  of  which  they  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  appendage.  But  as  society  progresses, 
even  ecclesiastical  b^ies  must  submit  to  undergo 
modification  ;  and  this,  if  they  could  but  see  it,  is 
not  an  age  in  which  the  clergy  are  to  be  permitted 
to  increase  their  possessions.  As  knowledge  ad- 
Tances  the  influence  of  the  church  diminishes, 
because  its  functions  are  more  and  more  confined 
within  their  legitimate  limits.  When  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  come  to  understand  their  own 
duties,  they  will  find  that  they  consist  in  adminis- 
tering sound  instruction  to  the  people,  and  in 
upholding  them  wherever  that  may  be  possible, 
against  the  pretensions  of  despotism  ;  not  as  politi- 
cians, but  as  private  counsellors  and  advisers  ;  not 
as  factious  leaders,  but  as  simple  preachers  of 
truth. 

At  present,  the  allegiance  of  the  clergy  in  France 
is  very  much  divided,  some,  out  of  gratitude  for 
Louis  Napoleon ^s  restoration  of  the  papacy,  being 
imperialists ;  while  others,  taking  their  leanings 
from  the  past,  are  either  legitimists  or  Orleaniats. 
It  is  even  said,  but  for  this  we  will  not  vouch,  that 
there  are  some  sufficiently  honest  to  be  attached  to 
the  republic,  which  maintains  and  preserves  them. 
Gratitude  is  not  a  sacerdotal  virtue,  but  still  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  a  few  good  men  may  be 
found  in  France — we  mean  of  the  clerical  order, 
attached  to  freedom  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  its  intimate  connection  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  they  profess  to  teach. 

There  is  a  party  in  France  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  adopt  some  new  designation  ;  though  it 
would  no  doubt  be  an  act  of  greater  courage  to  live 
down  calumny,  and  by  the  display  of  every  social 
Tirtue  at  length  to  compel  the  world  to  do  it 
justice.  This  is  that  section  of  the  democratic 
party,  which,  because  it  looks  for  the  regeneration 
of  society  from  the  principle  of  association,  has 
received  the  name  of  Socialists.  At  first  numerous 
crude  theories  got  possession  of  the  mind  of  this 
party,  which,  being  earnest  and  sincere,  was  rather 
forward  than  otherwise  in  giving  utterance  to  its 
hasty  impressions.  It  is  now  becoming  wiser. 
It  has  made  the  discovery  that  though  society  may 
from  time  to  time  modify  itself,  adopt  new  princi- 
ples, aim  at  different  results,  and  seek  to  obtain  them 
b^  various  means ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  set  of  indi- 
viduals arbitrarily  to  produce  any  great  changes  in 
the  social  system  of  a  country.  Reformers  must 
consent  to  work  with  the  instruments  supplied 
them  by  nature,  by  reasoning,  by  persuasion,  by 
the  exposition  of  truth,  by  setting  a  good  example, 
by  bringing  private  virtue  to  bear  on  public  trans- 
actions. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  Italy  appears  to  be 
on  the  eve  of  a  new  insurrection,  which  will  proba- 
bly extend  from  the  Faro  of  Messina  to  the' Alps. 
We  every  day  hear  a  similar  prophecy  uttered  re- 
specting France.  But  as  the  apparatus  is  possessed 
in  that  country  for  effecting  all  changes  necessary, 
whether  in  laws  or  in  administrations,  we  trust  that 


these  prophecies  will  prove  false  ones.  Thetakioff 
up  of  arms  should  be  a  nation's  last  resource,  mod 
as  France  has  still  many  others  to  resort  to,  it 
would  be  a  wanton  waste  of  human  life,  and  a 
wilful  postponement  of  the  possession  of  freedom  ; 
unless,  indeed,  as  may  well  happen,  the  act  of 
strife  should  be  begun  by  the  persons  who  style 
themselves  the  men  of  order.  In  that  case  the 
conservative  party,  as  we  must  denominate  the 
Mountain,  will  have  no  choice  but  to  descend  once 
more  into  the  streets,  and  fight  for  liberty  as  they 
fought  before.  But  who  does  not  recognize  in  this 
necessity,  should  it  really  take  place,  a  clumsy  con- 
trivance for,  the  establishment  of  freedom  ?  In  con- 
stitutional countries,  whether  republican  or  not, 
the  battle  should  be  fought  with  reason  and  argu- 
ment. Where  freedom  of  speech  exists,  there  is 
and  can  be  no  justification  for  the  employment  of 
arms.  If  you  can  convince  your  neighbor,  convince 
him ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  kill  him,  or 
that  ho  should  kill  you.  It  is  only  where  the  basis 
of  all  political  rights  is  ignored,  that  resort  to  force 
becomes  a  duty.  Owing  to  the  practical  tyranny 
of  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  party,  who  act  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  constitution,  the  French  people  do 
not  enjoy  at  present  complete  liberty  either  of 
speech  or  writing.  But  the  principle  is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  laws,  the  temporary  invasion  of  whick 
must  be  regarded  as  an  accident. 

In  many  respects,  the  condition  of  France  is 
anomalous.  It  possesses  two  sorts  of  exiled  princes, 
inimical  to  the  republic,  and  each  possessing  in  the 
country,  and  even  in  the  National  Assembly,  a 
number  of  partisans.  The  terrore  of  a  restoration 
constantly  suspended  over  the  nation,  and  efforts 
are  daily  made  to  afflict  it  with  this  woret  of  all 
scourges.  We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  new 
species  of  ostracism,  by  which  the  princes  of  the 
houses  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon  are  condemned  to 
travel,  may  be  thought  by  many  unjust.  But  in 
this  world,  nothing  is  left  hut  a  choice  between  two 
evils ;  and  no  sensible  man  can  deny  that  it  is  better 
for  two  or  three  individuals  to  be  excluded  from 
France,  however  great  hardship  it  may  be  to  them, 
than  that  thirty-five  millions  of  people  should  be 
disturbed  by  civil  war.  Still,  we  observe  a  number 
of  active  incendiaries,who  desire  to  bring  back  the 
exiles,  dwelling  on  the  common-place  by  which 
the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar  are  wrought  up  in  such 
cases.  When  the  subject  was  debated  the  other 
day  in  the  Assembly,  M.  Dufraisse,  one  of  the  con- 
servatives of  the  Mountain,  drew  a  startling  picture 
of  what  France  had  undergone  in  conquenng  its 
liberty  from  the  Bourbons,  in  the  hope  of  deterring 
men  from  entering  once  more  upon  such  scenes. 
M.  Berryer,  and  the  other  legitimists,  assailed  the 
Mountain  with  their  usual  accusations  and  calum- 
nies, which  have  since  been  repeated  out  of  doors. 
Nothing,  however,  can  do  away  with  the  ftict,  that 
the  Mountain  is  a  conservative  party  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  order,  in  the  peacefal 
administration  of  the  laws,  in  the  exact  obserratioii 
of  equity,  and  of  the  strictest  possible  economy. 

As  Englishmen,  moreover,  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  us  that  the  conservative 
Mountain  considere  that  a  lasting  peace  with  Great 
Britain  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  France. 
Every  principle  by  which  that  party  is  actuated  it 
inimical  to  war,  to  conquest,  and  aggression,  and 
favorable  to  the  development  of  industry  and  com* 
meroe.  The  Mountain,  indeed,  is  made  op  of  mea 
of  industry,  who  have  oYerything  to  gain  by  the 
preservation  of  public  tranquillity,  everything  to  lose 
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from  anarchy  and  confusion.  Their  utmost  exer- 
tions, therefore,  will  certainly  be  used  to  give  per- 
petuity to  the  constitution,  which,  like  prudent  and 
moderate  men,  they  wish  to  see  improved  gradually, 
as  time  and  opportunity  may  serve.  In  the  interest 
of  their  principles,  moreover,  they  think  it  of  the 
utmost  importance,  that  the  French  republic  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  fire-brand,  which  would  very 
much  diminish  its  influence  for  good  over  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Give  it  twenty  years'  duration,  let  it 
employ  that  period  in  developing  its  internal  re- 
sources, in  augmenting  its  social  energies,  in  diffus- 
ing knowledge  and  enlightenment,  and  the  existence 
of  a  despotic  throne  will  scarcely  be  possible  in 
Christendom.  It  is  by  achieving  prosperity  for 
herself,  that  France  should  desire  to  perform  the 
part  of  a  propagandist.  The  knot  of  German 
sovereigns,  great  and  small,  know  this,  and,  there- 
fore, are  above  all  things  anxious  to  put  out  the 
light  of  freedom  in  France,  which,  being  held  up 
sufficiently  high,  may  throw  its  gleams  across  the 
Rhine,  and  excite  the  heavy  Teutons  to  follow  its 
example. 

The  Magyars,  as  well  as  the  Italians,  feel  that 
the  sword  has  still  something  to  do  before  they  can 
venture  to  sit  down,  and  wait  for  the  certain  but 
"slow  progress  of  reform.  They  stand,  as  yet,  with- 
out the  gates  of  freedom,  and  must  force  their  way 
in  before  they  can  pretend  to  be  pacific.  The 
French  have  fought  the  good  fight,  and  arc  their 
own  masters  •;  but  the  Italians  and  Magyars  are  the 
slaves  of  Austria,  and  must  shake  her  yoke  from 
their  necks,  before  they  can  be  tranquil  without 
dishonor.  Till  then,  they  must  toil  in  secret  socie- 
ties, must  submit  to  practise  all  kinds  of  mummeries, 
'which  ever  serve  to  disguise  their  real  designs, 
must  correspond  with  foreigners,  and  invoke  and 
accept  their  aid.  Their  condition  is  unnatural, 
they  have  no  country  or  institutions  of  their  own,  a 
de8p)t  interferes  with  every  act  of  their  lives,  with 
their  utterance  of  opinion,  with  their  thoughts,  with 
the  exercise  of  their  affections,  and  they  most  es- 
cape from  their  thraldom  at  all  hazards. 

One  power  remains,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
speak,  because  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance 
or  exit  of  knowledge  across  the  borders ;  we  of 
course  mean  Russia,  which,  though  European  in 
name,  is  Asiatic  in  character.  Has  the  revolutionary 
principle  got  any  footing  there?  It  has  been  rumored 
that  the  Martinists,  numerous  and  influential  in 
France  before  the  revolution  of  1789,  have  found 
their  way  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  where 
they  are  laboring  at  the  subversion  of  autocracy. 
At  all  events,  we  know  that  conspiracies  exist  in 
both  the  capiuls  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  at  War- 
saw, and  that  the  object  of  them  is  to  change 
entirely  the  form  .of  government  from  a  despotism 
to  an  aristocracy — which  would  be  a  mighty  revo- 
lution in  that  part  of  Christendom.  The  fanatical 
partisans  of  democracy  may  exclaim  against  this 
assertion  ;  but  we  repeat  it.  Democracy  would  be 
an  impossibility  in  Russia,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  countries.  It  is  the  ultimate  condition  of  a 
people  sufficiently  civilized  and  enlightened  to  com- 
prehend its  own  true  interests,  and  to  pursue  them 
with  moderation  and  forbearance. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  results  that  we  may 
look  for  the  greatestpossible  changes  in  the  govern- 
ments and  a&irs  of  Europe ;  that  the  calm  we  are 
witnessing  at  present  is  only  a  lull  in  the  revolu- 
tionary tempest,  that  the  warlike  populations  will 
rise  again  in  arms,  and,  pointing  to  Great  Britain 
and  France,  will  insist  on  having  a  constitution  on 


the  one  model  or  the  other.  This  view  is  the  most 
consolatory  prospect  that  we  could  possibly  witness, 
since  every  community  which  shall  be  thus  re- 
generated will  be  our  ally  against  whatever  despot- 
ism may  remain.  Confireniality  of  principles  and 
opinions  begets  friendships  among  states  as  well  as 
among  individuals.  Thus  we  see  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria always  combining  to  produce  one  common  re- 
sult, the  mutual  enslavement  of  each  other's  subjects. 
It  is  not  considered  safe  where  such  objects  are 
aimed  at  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  constitutional  coun- 
try like  Great  Britain.  But  when  any  population 
rises  against  its  government  and  insists  on  freedom, 
it  turns  naturally  towards  this  country  to  ask  for 
countenance  and  support.  And  should  all  Europe 
be  revolutionized — that  is  to  say,  should  every 
community  it  contains  become  possessed  of  a  con- 
stitution. It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  our  interest 
would  be  promoted  by  the  fact.  •  This,  of  course, 
should  not  induce  us  to  urge  men  into  a  premature 
assertion  of  their  rights,  but  should  certainly  teach 
us  to  look  with  a  friendly  eye  on  all  popular  strug- 
gles. The  time  is  come  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  human  race,  and  Europe  will  set  the  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  England  sets  the  example 
to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Our  great  revolution  of 
1640  disturbed  the  foundation  of  monarchy  through- 
out the  world,  and  awakened  the  wish  for  constitu- 
tional government.  We  have  now  innumerable 
disciples,  some  falling  short,  and  others  going 
beyond  us  in  the  boldness  of  their  theories.  But 
we  may  safely  sympathize  with  all,  because  a  nation 
can  never  have  any  other  object  in  view  than  its 
own  good.  And  the  contest,  wherever  it  is  carried 
on,  is  national,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term. 
The  people  are  asking  for  their  own  rights,  not  for 
license,  not  for  anarchy,  which  would  be  destructive 
to  them.  Europe  has  become  enlightened,  and  one 
of  the  first  fruits  of  enlightenment  is  dissatisfaction 
with  bad  governments.  The  best  fruits  will  be  the 
establishment  of  good  ones. 


From  Bentley'a  MiscelUnj. 
AN  ICE-HILL   PARTY   IN    RUSSIA. 

The  reader,  I  hope,  will  have  no  objection  to 
quit  his  comfortable  fire-side,  put  on  his  furs,  and 
accompany  me  to  a  sledge,  oj  ice-hill  party. 

An  army  of  about  ten  or  fifteen  sledges,  start 
from  a  house  where  all  the  party  assemble,  the 
gentlemen  driving  themselves,  and  each  family 
taking  some  provisions  with  them.  Af\er  about  an 
hour  and  three  quarters*  drive  the  whole  caravan 
arrives  at  the  house  of  a  slarosto  (president)  of  the 
work-people  employed  by  the  foreign  commercial 
houses  in  Russia.  The  slarosto  is  usually  a  wealthy 
man,  and  mostly  looked  up  to  by  his  neighbors,  as 
he  has  by  some  most  extraordinary  means  acquired 
some  few  townish  manners,  which  suit  their  coun- 
try appearance  as  much  as  glazed  boots,  and  a  polka 
tie  would  suit  the  true  English  country  farmer. 

After  their  having  warmed  themselves  before  a 
good  hot  Russian  stove,  the  party  begin  operations 
by  getting  the  sledges  ready,  and  ascending  the 
ice-hills.  The  hills  are  made  of  a  wooden  scaffold, 
covered  with  huge  bits  of  ice,  all  of  an  equal  size, 
placed  side  by  side  so  as  to  fit  closely  together.  By 
being  constantly  watered  they  gradually  become 
one  solid  mass  as  smooth  as  a  mirror.  The  hill, 
which  is  usually  of  a  considerable  height,  and 
rather  sloping,  ends  in  a  lone  narrow  plain  of  ice 
called  the  run,  which  is  just  broad  enough  for  three 
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narrow  sledges  to  pass  each  other,  and  long  enough 
to  carry  you  to  the  foot  of  a  second  hill. 

The  sledffes  are  usually  of  iron,  long  and  narrow, 
and  covered  by  cushions,  often  embroidered  by  the 
fair  hand  of  a  lady.  They  are  low,  and  so  con- 
structed that  they  can  hold  one  or  two  persons  as 
the  case  may  be.  Both  the  run  and  the  hill  are 
bordered  by  fir  trees  on  each  side,  and  on  such 
evening  parties  are  illuminated  with  Chinese  lamps 
placed  between  the  branches  of  the  trees.  Fancy 
yourself  on  the  top  of  the  hill  looking  down  this 
illuminated  avenue  of  firs,  which  is  refiected  in  the 
mirror  of  the  ice,  as  if  determining  to  outshine  the 
lights  on  the  clear  sky,  and  the  gay  laughing  crowds 
moving  up  and  down  the  hills,  and  you  have  before 
you  the  finest  and  most  perfect  picture  of  sorrowless 
enjoyment  as  a  striking  contrast  to  the  lifeless 
nature  surrounding  it.  The  briskness  of  the 
movement,  and  the  many  accidents  happening  to  the 
clumsy  members  of  the  party,  keep  up  the  excite- 
ment, whilst  the  contest  of  young  men  to  obtain 
this  or  the  other  lady  for  their  partner  on  their 
down-hill  journey,  (not  in  life,)  never  allows  the 
conversation  or  the  laugh  to  flag  for  one  moment. 
I  remember  once  getting  into  what  school-boys 
would  call  an  awful  scrape  with  one  of  the  ice-hill 
heroes.  We  both  started  together  from  the  second 
hill  on  a  race,  and  I,  having  a  faster  sledge,  over- 
took him  by  the  length  of  my  conveyance,  and 
arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill  before  him.  Seeing 
that  the  belle  of  the  evening  was  disengaged,  I  ap- 
proached her  with  all  the  formality  with  which  the 
newly  admitted  youth  requests  the  belle  of  a  ball- 
room for  the  pleasure  and  honor  to  dance  a  polka 
with  her,  and  asked  her  to  go  down.  Forgetting 
a  previous  appointment  with  my  former  antagonist, 
she  accepted  my  offer,  a^d  the  latter  just  arrived  in 
time  to  see  us  start  from  the  hill.  In  his  rage  he 
determined  to  do  me  some  mischief  by  upsetting 
my  sledge,  as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so  without  any  damage  to  another  party.  He 
soon  had  an  occasion,  but~  unfortunately  I  had  a 
sledge  with  a  lady  before  me ;  passing  me  he  hit 
me,  and  I,  hitting  against  the  sledge  before  me 
without  being  able  to  avoid  it,  at  the  same  time 
getting  hold  of  his  legs,  upset  all  three.  Luckily 
no  injury  was  done,  as  the  whole  lot  were  upset 
into  the  snow,  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  all  speo- 
tators.  * 

Gradually  the  time  to  retire  approaches.  The 
lamps  begin  to  go  out,  and  the  hills,  divested  of 
their  beauty,  appear  like  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent 
city  of  olden  times.  Here  and  there  you  see  a 
single  lamp  peeping  out  from  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  wistfully  looking  round  in  search  of  its 
brothers,  as  if  it  wanted  to  assure  itself  of  the 
absence  of  any  other  enlightening  object. 

The  party  go  in  to  refresh  themselves  with  tea 
and  other  warm  beverages.  The  gentlemen  wait 
on  the  ladies,  and  a  new  contest  begins,  as  each 
tries  to  surpass  the  other  in  politeness  and  quickness. 
If  it  is  a  supper,  you  see  these  youthful  and  useful 
members  of^  society  running  about  with  plates  of 
sandwiches,  or  steering  along  with  a  cup  oibomllon 
in  one  and  a  glass  of  wine  in  the  other  hand  through 
the  intricate  passages  formed  by  the  numberless 
tables  occupied  by  members  of  the  fair  sex.  And 
then  having,  after  a  great  deal  of  danger,  at  last 
arrived  at  Uieir  destination,  they  find  the  lady  they 
wanted  to  serve  already  provided  with  every  neces- 
sary comfort ;  and  perchance  she  is  so  much  engaged 
in  oonrersation  with  their  more  fortunate  riTid  that 


she  cannot  even  give  them  a  grateful  smile  for  their 
trouble.  Now  the  ladies  adjourn,  and  the  field  of 
action  is  left  to  the  gentlemen.  All  restraint  seems 
to  have  gone.  The  clatter  of  knives,  the  jingling 
of  glasses,  the  hubbub  of  voices,  all  this  makes 
such  a  chaos  of  strange  and  mjrsterious  noises,  that 
it  has  quite  a  deafening  effect.  At  last  a  cry  of 
order  is  heard  from  the  top  of  the  table.  One  of 
the  directors  of  the  party,  after  having  requested 
the  audience  to  fill  their  glasses,  in  flowery  lan- 
guage proposes  the  health  of  the  ladies,  which,  of 
course,  is  drunk  with  tremendous  applause,  mani- 
fested by  acts  such  as  beating  with  the  handles  of 
knives  and  forks  on  the  table,  and  dapping  hands. 
After  several  other  toasts  the  party  adjourn  to 
join  the  ladies.  Merry-making  now  begins,  and 
an  hour  or  so  is  passed  in  social  games,  such  as 
hunting  the  slipper,  cross-questions,  crooked 
answers,  and  others.  At  last,  the  parties  wrap 
themselves  up  again  in  their  furs,  and  prepare  to 
go  home.  On  their  homeward  tour  one  of  the 
finest  phenomena  in  nature  may  perchance  appear 
to  them.  A  streak  of  light  suddenly  appearing  oa 
the  horizon  shoots  like  lightning  op  to  the  sky. 
One  moment  longer,  and  the  whole  sky  is  covered 
by  such  streaks,  all  of  different  colors  amalgamat- 
ing together,  and  constantly  changing  and  lighting 
up  the  objects  as  bright  as  daylight.  This  is  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  one  of  the  numerous  spectacles 
of  Nature  which  the  common  people  regard  with 
astonishment,  whilst  the  cultivated  mind  finds  a 
sermon  on  the  glory  of  our  Maker  in  every  object 
he  meets  on  his  journey  through  life. 


External  Symptoms  of  Starvation  -as  ob- 

SERVED   IN   THE  FaMINE  DISTRICTS  OF  IrELAND.^- 

In  grown-up  persons,  besides  an  amount  of  attenua- 
tion which  seems  to  have  absorbed  all  appearance 
of  flesh  or  muscle,  and  to  have  left  the  bones  of  the 
frame  barely  covered  with  some  covering  which 
has  but  little  semblance  to  anything  we  would 
esteem  to  be  flesh ;  the  skin  of  all  the  limbs  assumes 
a  peculiar  character — it  is  rough  to  the  touch,  very 
dry,  and,  did  it  not  hang  in  places  in  loose  folds, 
would  be  more  of  the  nature  of  parchment  than 
anything  else  with  which  I  can  compare  it ;  the 
eyes  are  much  sunk  into  the  head,  and  have  a  dull, 
painful  look ;  the  shoulder-bones  are  thrown  up  so 
high  that  the  column  of  the  neck  seems  to  have 
sunk,  as  it  were,  into  the  chest ;  the  face  and  head, 
from  the  wasting  of  the  flesh,  and  the  prominence 
of  the  bones,  have  a  skull-like  appearance;  the 
hair  is  very  thin  upon  the  head ;  there  is  over  the 
countenance  a  sort  of  pallor,  quite  distinct  from 
that  which  utter  decline  of  physical  power  general- 
ly gives  in  those  many  diseases  in  which  life  still 
continues  after  the  almost  entire  consumption  of 
the  muscular  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  cases  of  the 
starved  young,  and  we  saw  many  hundreds,  there 
are  two  or  three  most  peculiar  characteristic  marks 
which  distinguish  them  from  the  victims  of  other 
mortal  ills ;  the  hair  on  a  starved  child's  head  be- 
comes very  thin,  oAen  leaves  the  head  in  patches, 
and  what  there  is  of  it  stands  up  from  the  head ; 
over  the  whole  brow,  in  many  instances,  over  the 
temple  in  almost  all,  a  thick  downy  sort  of  hair 
grows,  sometimes  so  thickly  as  to  be  quite  palpable 
to  the  touch ;  between  the  fingers  there  are  sores ; 
very  often  there  is  anasaroous  swelling  of  the 
ancles.  In  the  majority  of  famine  cases  there  is 
either  dysentery  or  chronic  diarrhcea. — Times. 
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From  tho  Cbriftlui  Obaorrer. 

INFLUENCE    OF    HIGHER    UPON    INFERIOR 
NATURES. 

Thb  thought,  in  the  fuUowinff  aentenees  of  Lord 
fiacon,  is  so  profound  in  itself,  and  is  expressed 
with  so  much  force  and  beauty,  that  I  can  need  no 
apology  for  presenting  it  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  are  unacquainted  with  it — ^*  They  that  deny  a 
God,  destroy  man's  nobility :  for  certainly  man  is 
of  kinn  to  the  beasts  by  his  body  ;  and  if  he  be  not 
of  kinn  to  God  by  his  spirit,  he  is  a  base  ignoble 
creature.  It  destroys  likewise  magnanimity,  and 
the  raising  of  humane  nature ;  for  take  an  example 
of  a  dogg,  and  mark  what  a  generosity  and  courage 
he  will  put  on,  when  he  finds  himself  maintained 
by  a  man,  who  to  him  is  instead  of  a  God,  or  melior 
Datura.  Which  courage  is  manifestly  such,  as  that 
creature,  without  that  confidence  of  a  better  nature 
than  his  own,  could  never  attain.  So  roan,  when 
he  resteth  and  assureth  himself  upon  Divine  pro- 
tection and  favor,  gathereth  a  force  and  faith 
which  human  nature  in  itself  could  not  obtain." 

This  fine  passage  is,  as  many  of  our  readers  will 
know,  prefixed  as  a  title  to  an  exquisite  poem  of 
Wordsworth's,  •♦  The  White  Doe  of  Rylestone." 
It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation  to  give  the 
sketch  of  the  **  Doe,"  which  occupies  so  prominent 
a  place  in  the  poem. 

What  harmonious  pensive  changes 

"Wiiit  upon  her  as  she  ranges 

Bound  and  through  this  pile  of  state 

Overthrown  and  desolate ! 

Now  a  step  or  two  her  way 

Leads  through  space  of  open  day, 

Where  the  enamored  sunny  light 

Brightens  her  that  was  so  bright ; 

Now  doth  a  delicate  shadow  fall — 

Falls  upon  her  like  a  breath. 

From  some  lofty  arch  or  waU, 

As  she  passes  underneath  : 

Now  some  gloomy  nook  partakes 

Of  the  glory  that  she  makes — 

High-ribbed  vault  of  stone,  or  cell. 

With  perfect  cunning  framed  as  well 

Of  stone,  and  ivy,  and  the  spread 

Of  the  elder's  bushy  head  ; 

Some  iealous  and  forbidding  cell, 

That  doth  the  living  stars  repel, 

And  where  no  flower  hath  leave*  to  dwelL 

The  presence  of  this  wandering  Doe 

Fills  many  a  damp  obscure  recess 

With  lustre  of  a  saintly  show  ; 

And,  reappearing,  she  no  less 

Sheds  on  the  flowers  that  round  her  blow 

A  more  than  sunny  liveliness. 

•        ••••• 

— ^But  hers  are  eyes  serenely  bright, 
And  on  she  moves — ^with  pace  how  light ! 
Nor  spares  to  stoop  her  head,  and  taste 
The  dewy  turf  with  flowers  bestrewn  ; 
And  thus  she  fistres,  until  at  last 
Beside  the  ridge  of  a  grassy  grave 
In  quietness  she  Uys  her  down  ; 
Gentle  as  a  weary  wave 
Sinks,  when  the  summer  breeze  hath  died, 
Against  an  anchored  vessel's  side  ; 
Even  80,  without  distress,  doth  she 
Lie  down  in  peace,  and  lovingly. 

It  is  possible  that  the  poet,  when  the  inspiration 
was  on  him,  was  betrayed  into  language  which 
brings  the  nature  of  the  inferior  animals  too  nearly 
to  Um  level  of  the  nature  of  man  ;  as,  for  iostanoe, 
in  the  following  lines :— * 


There  does  the  gentle  creature  lie. 
With  those  adversities  unmoved, 
Cahn  spectacle  by  earth  and  sky 
In  their  benignity  approved : 
And  aye,  meUiinks,  this  hoary  pile. 
Subdued  by  outrage  and  decay. 
Looks  down  ujpon  her  with  a  smile, 
A  gracious  smile,  that  seems  to  say. 
Thou,  thou,  art  not  a  child  of  Time, 
But  daughter  of  th*  eternal  Prime. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  **  daughter"  in  this 
couplet  is  equivocal.  If  it  mean  simply  the 
**  creature"  of  God,  no  objection  can  be  raised  to 
it ;  but  if  it  mean,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rational 
and  moral  relation  to  the  Great  Parent,  theologians 
will  hesitate  to  acquiesce  in  the  term,  especially  as 
it  seems  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  to  imply  the 
existence  of  an  eternal  relation,  and  therefore  the 
necessary  immortality  of  the  brute  creation.  Even 
in  this  opinion,  however,  whether  accurate  or  not, 
many  of  our  readers  will  know  that  the  author  has 
the  concurrence  of  Bishop  Butler;  and  that  Dr. 
Jortin,  I  think,  (though  I  cannot  now  turn  to  the 
Damage,)  has  said,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  **  a  post-horse  was  not  either  guilty^- 
or  insensible  to  pain — or  immortal." 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  not  the  point  to 
which  we  wish,  at  present,  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers ;  but  rather  to  that  which  is  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  extract  from  the  works  of 
Bacon. 

The  sentiment  coaveyed  in  those  words  is,  that 
the  inferior  nature  is  elevated,  and  intended  to  be  so 
elevated,  by  its  connection  with  the  superior  ;  and 
that  even  the  nature  of  irrational  creatures,  as  the 
dog,  is  mysteriously  exalted  by  its  alliance  with 
man.  This  sentiment  bears  the  character  of  the 
^-eat  and  original  mind  from  which  it  proceeds. 
To  the  ordinary  observer  it  would  appear  that  the 
subjection  implied  in  such  an  alliance  must  have  a 
tendency  rather  to  the  degradation  than  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  inferior.  But  there  is,  says  this  great 
philosopher,  a  counteracting  and  compensatory  in* 
flience,  by  which  the  inferior  gains  more  than  it 
loses  by  submission.  The  very  subjection  to  reason, 
and  the  following  of  its  dictates  and  impulses,  be- 
comes a  new  law  and  power  within  it,  and  the  dog 
catches  something  of  the  man  by  a  subordination  to 
his  will.  It  is  thus  that,  while  the  inferior  lumi- 
nary in  the  heavens  obeys  the  law  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  superior,  and  follows  in  the  prescribed  orbit, 
it  derives  new  lustre,  order,  swiftness,  majesty, 
from  the  higher  influence  to  which  it  is  subjected, 
and  rolls  on,  no  longer  a  vagrant  and  perhaps  dark 
speck,  in  the  universe,  but  the  bright  and  orderly 
satellite  of  a  glorious  star. 

Such  is  the  idea — and  it  appears  to  me  to  ofier 
some  valuable  subjects  for  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  how  does  it  serve  to  reconcile 
us  to  some  of  the  actual  facts  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  dispensations  of  Providence. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  law  of  superiority  and  suhjeo- 
tion  prevails  through  all  the  dispensations  of  Grod. 
There  are  archangels  as  well  as  angels^ princi- 
palities, powers,  dominions — various  ranks  and 
classes  of  the  heavenly  inhabitants.  There  are  the 
inferior  animals,  as  well  as  their  superior — man. 
There  are  kings  and  subjects — the  rich  and  the 
poor — wise  and  unlearned — strong  and  weak^- 
parents  and  children.  Some  of  these  inequalities 
might  be  supposed  to  imply  pain,  evil,  degradation, 
sufifering  :  but  the  great  principle  above  laid  down 
teaches  as  to  hope  that  they  do  not ;  but  that,  on 
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the  contrary,  order,  harmony,  peace,  union,  joy, 
are  the  true  results  of  such  an  arrangement. 

In  the  next  place,  how  important  is  the  lesson 
conveyed  by  this  law  of  the  Great  Ruler  of  the 
universe — to  the  inferior  classes  of  creation.  That 
subject ipn  which  we  are  tempted  at  first  sight  to 
regard  as  an  evil,  may  be — ano  is  calculated  to  be — 
a  blessing. 

This  very  subjection  may  be  the  thing  essential 
to  the  extinction  of  the  pride  and  rebellion  of  our 
own  hearts.  In  how  many  instances  is  the  value 
of  such  authority  over  a  man  proved  by  the  mischief 
"which  follows  from  its  removal.  The  good  servant 
often  makes  a  bad  master — the  good  subject,  a  bad 
king.  Domitian,  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  was 
the  idol  of  the  Romans ;  and  on  its  seat,  their  ex- 
ecration !  In  how  many  other  instances  do  we 
see  an  inferior  nature  every  day  brightening  and 
strengthening  under  a  superior.  How  much  does 
the  servant  learn  from  the  master — the  child  from 
the  parent — the  scholar  from  the  teacher  !  Look  at 
the  influence  of  the  great  masters  in  painting,  on 
their  several  schools.  One  great  painter  hasj  in 
most  instances,  made  many  others.  His  style  of 
drawing,  grouping,  coloring,  descends  as  by  inherit- 
ance, and  his  mind  is  perceived  in  remote  genera- 
tions. 

But  how  important  a  lesson  also  does  the  same 
fact  convey  to  the  superior ,  the  highly  endowed^  the 
rich  J  the  powerful,  A  law,  it  appears,  is  implanted 
in  the  nature  of  the  inferior  animal,  which  is 
intended  to  render  its  subjection  to  yourself— a 
blessing.  Such  subjection,  in  almost  every  case, 
has  in  itself  something  that  is  irksome  and  un- 
pleasant. It  requires,  probably,  the  submission 
of  his  will,  tastes,  and  wishes,  to  your  own.  It 
must  be  your  care  that  it  is  not  as  mischievous  as 
it  is  irksome — but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the 
highest  decree  compensatory — giving  more  than  it 
takes,  addmg  to  the  happiness  and  holiness  of  the 
inferior  creature  every  hour;  elevating,  instead  of 
oppressing  ;  shedding  new  light,  instead  of  extin- 
guishing what  is  already  there.  There  is  an  ex- 
travagant fiction  of  the  Romish  Church,  that  St. 
Christopher,  finding  an  infant  on  the  edge  of  a 
rapid  stream,  bore  him  over,  with  much  labor  and 
danger  to  himself ;  that  this  infant  was  the  Saviour 
in  disguise,  and  that  the  saint  reaped  the  largest 
benefit  from  his  act  of  holy  beneficence.  The  story 
may  be  designed  to  shadow  out  the  duty  to  be  ren- 
dered to  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  its  hours  of 
infancy,  weakness,  helplessness.  But  it  may  serve 
also  to  illustrate  the  duty  of  the  strong  to  the  weak, 
in  all  instances,  especially  in  that  to  which  this 
paper  more  expressly  refers.  Your  influence  over 
your  inferiors  is  to  be  of  a  strengthening  and  enno- 
bling character.  You  are  to  exhibit  to  the  very  dog 
the  nobler  instincts  of  the  man.  You  are  to  present 
to  the  child,  or  the  servant,  all  those  higher  qual- 
ities which  education  or  society  are  calculated  to 
inspire.  You  are  to  teach  by  example ;  remember- 
ing how  universally  and  deeply  the  Divine  Creator 
has  planted  the  principle  of  imitation  in  his  crea- 
tures ;  and  that,  therefore,  those  subjected  to  your 
influence  must  be  either  gainers  or  sufferers  by  their 
position.  A  slave  is  said  to  make  the  worst  mas- 
ter ;  and  the  reason  in  part  is,  that  he  has  always 
lived  under  a  tyrant,  and  that  where  he  ought  to 
have  found  the  ennobling,  he  has  found  the  corrupt- 
ing, influence.  He  could  scarcely  look  at  the  whip 
of  his  master  without  himself  sinking  in  the  scale 
of  creation.  There  is  one  consideration  which 
may  well  give  such  lessons  an  increased  weight 


with  those  to  whom  power  is  committed.  The  full 
eflect  of  our  influence  will  never  be  seen  here,  'iio 
human  eye  can  have  detected  its  injurious  bearing 
on  those  around  you.  The  physician  points  to 
the  emaciated  body  of  the  parish  apprentice,  and 
traces  it  home  to  the  want  of  food  and  the  cruelty 
of  his  employers.  But  there  is  no  scale  on  which 
the  gradual  withering  and  decay  of  a  human  mind, 
and  of  its  emaciation,  under  the  influence  of  a 
stinted  diet  of  teaching  and  example,  can  be  meas' 
ured  upon  earth.  But,  when  the  judgment  is  set, 
and  the  books  are  opened,  then  shall  it  be  seen  hovr 
deadly  an  injury  the  great  has  inflicted  on  the  less, 
the  master  on  the  servant,  the  parent  on  the  child. 
The  inferior  shall  arise  to  charge  on  the  superior, 
perhaps  its  positive  guilt,  and,  at  all  events,  its 
moral  incapacity  fur  the  joys  and  glories  of  eternity. 

Another  lesson  conveyed  by  the  same  great  law 
of  our  nature,  is  the  infinite  importance  of  choosing 
our  society^  not  from  the  lower  ^  but  the  higher  sped" 
mens  and  examples  of  human  cliaracter.  If  the 
character  is,  under  the  divine  blessing,  ennobled 
by  an  alliance  with  what  is  great,  noble,  and  pure 
— then,  surely,  it  is  amongst  these  that  we  are 
bound  to  search  for  our  companions  and  friends. 
Every  one  almost  is  sensible  of  the  influence  of  his 
society  upon  his  own  mind.  So  sensitive  is  the 
human  character  in  this  respect,  that  we  are  oflcn 
conscious  of  the  influence,  for  bad  or  for  good,  of  a 
single  mind  with  which  we  are  thrown  into  close 
contact.  The  doubter  awakens  a  spirit  of  doubt  in 
ourselves.  The  caviller  engenders  a  spirit  of 
objection.  The  cold  chills  our  own  feelings.  The 
man  of  low  aims  or  small  energy,  too  often  leaves 
us  listless,  hopeless,  inoperative.  The  man  of 
spirit,  life,  determination,  of  many  plans  and  much 
constancy,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  quicken  our 
sluggish  natures.  He  speaks  of  the  revolving 
wheels,  the  crowded  schools,  the  numerous  com- 
municants in  his  own  parish  ;  and  Clericus  goes  to 
bed  at  least,  if  he  does  not  get  op  in  the  morning, 
with  the  resolution  to  set  the  wheels  going,  and 
build  the  schools  in  his  own  parish.  We  may  add  • 
a  word  here  as  to  the  real  danger  of  worldly  society. 
Its  worldliness  gradually  casts  a  spell  over  our  own 
nature ;  and  the  saint  sinks  into  the  worldling. 
**  Demas  hath  forsaken  us,  because  he  loved  the  pres- 
ent world.'*  He  leaned  to  **  the  world,"  and  then 
•*  forsook**  the  apostle,  whose  society  would  prob- 
ably have  been  the  best  instrument,  to  bring  him 
back  from  it.  It  is  then,  surely,  a  rule  of  life  to 
be  gathered  from  the  above  statement,  to  read  the 
books,  and  seek  the  society,  and  cherish  the  friend- 
ships, which  may  shame  us  out  of  our  degradation 
— may  lift  our  souls  from  the  little  to  the  great- 
may  qualify  us  to  fill  a  large  place  in  the  duties  of 
society  here,  and  a  lofty  throne  in  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

I  come,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  subject  on  which 
Lord  Bacon  brings  this  great  truth,  or  principle, 
especially  to  bear — I  mean  the  influence  upon  the 
general  character  of  an  alliance  between  God  and  his 
creatures.  He  teaches  us,  that  those  who  **  deny 
a  God,*'  in  so  doing  destroy  the  **  nobility"  and 
**  magnanimity*'  of  human  nature.  **  God  is  to 
man,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  **  a  *  melior  natura' — a 
higher  and  .nobler  nature;  so  that  when  man 
*  resteth'  himself,  and  *■  assureth*  himself  upon  God, 
he  *  gathereth  force  and  faith  which  human  nature 
itself  could  not  obtain.'  "  How  obviously  dues 
human  nature  rise  and  enlarge  itself  under  the 
influence  of  genuine  religion!  And  this,  as  we 
may  believe,  not  simply  by  the  sanctifying  influ- 
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.  enoes  of  that  Bleased  Spirit  under  which  it  is  dow 
especially  placed,  or  because  of  the  better  law  by 
which  it  is  now  guided  ;  but,  in  part  at  least,  by 
the  glorious  society  into  which  the  man  is  now 
brought,  the  glorious  face  which  he  is  now  permit- 
ted to  contemplate,  and  the  new  example  which  is 
forced  upon  his  attention  and  regard.  **  Our  fel- 
lowship," says  the  apostle,  **  is  with  the  Father, 
and  with  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ."  How  can  such 
a  '*  fellowship"  fail  to  ennoble  and  exalt  htm — how 
fail  to  draw  him  out  of  a  lower  into  a  higher  sphere 
of  thought,  action,  and  affection,  and  dispose  him 
to  seek  at  least  (o  be  holy,  as  God  is  holy,  and 
perfect  as  God  is  perfect?  And  here,  especially, 
we  think,  is  felt  the  blessed  influence  of  the  holy 
image  of  the  **  perfect"  man  presented  to  us  in  the 
character  of  our  divine  Lord  and  Master.  Robert 
Hall,  in  his  celebrated  sermon  on  **  Modern  Infi- 
delity," has  finely  traced  the  intimate  connection 
of  the  crimes  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  tragedy  of 
the  first  French  revolution,  with  their  Atheism. 
They  denied  a  God,  and  then  became  the  butchers 
of  their  species.  They  cast  away  the  example  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  and  became  monsters  in 
iniquity.  And  such  a  rejection  of  God  will  be 
always  followed  by  corresponding  enormities  to 
man.  But  Mr.  Hall  must  be  suffered  to  state  this 
truth  in  his  own  glowing  words — words  which  may 
serve  as  the  voice  of  a  prophet  to  those  who  may 
be  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  the  influence  of 
religion  upon  the  happiness  of  states. 

It  was  late  before  the  atheism  of  Epicums  gained 
footing  at  Rome;  but  its  prevalence  was  soon  followed 
by  such  scenes  of  proscription,  confiscation,  and 
blood,  as  were  then  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  from  which  the  republic,  being  never  able  to 
recover  itself,  after  many  unsuccessful  struggles, 
exclumged  liberty  for  repose,  by  submission  to  abso- 
lute power.  Such  were  the  effects  of  atheism  at 
Rome.  An  attempt  has  been  recently  made  to  estab- 
lish a  similar  system  in  France,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  too  well  known  to  render  it  requisite  for  me 
to  shock  your  feelings  by  a  recital.  The  only  doubt 
that  can  arise,  is  whether  the  barbarities  which  have 
stained  the  revolution  in  that  unhappy  country  are 
justly  chargeable  on  the  prevalence  of  atheism.  Let 
those  who  doubt  of  this  recollect  that  the  men  who, 
by  their  activity  and  talents,  prepared  the  minds  of 
the  people  for  that  great  change — Voltaire,  D'Alem- 
bert,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  and  others — were  avowed 
enemies  of  Revelation  ;  that  in  all  their  writings  the 
diffiision  of  scepticism  and  revolutionary  principles 
went  hand  in  hand  ;  that  the  fury  of  the  most  san- 
guinary parties  was  especially  pointed  against  the 
Christian  priesthood  and  the  religious  institutions, 
without  once  pretending,  like  other  persecutors,  to 
execute  the  vengeance  of  God  (whose  name  they 
never  mentioned)  upon  his  enemies  ;  that  their  atroc- 
ities were  committed  with  a  wanton  levity  and  brutal 
merriment ;  that  the  reign  of  atheism  was  avowedly 
and  expressly  the  reign  of  terror ;  that  in  the  full 
madness  of  their  career,  in  the  highest  climax  of  their 
horrors,  they  shut  up  the  temples  of  Gtod,  abolished 
his  worship,  and  proclaimed  death  to  be  an  eternal 
sleep  :  as  if,  by  pointing  to  the  silence  of  the  sepulchre, 
and  the  sleep  of  the  dead,  those  ferocious  barbarians 
meant  to  apologize  for  leaving  neither  sleep,  quiet, 
nor  repose  to  the  living. 

It  is  neither,  perhaps,  of  Atheism,  nor  of  its 
corresponding  enormities,  that  we  ourselves  are  in 
danger.  But  we  may  be  in  danger  of  neglecting 
to  bring  our  own  souls  into  close  communion  with 
the  Father  of  spirits — to  set  Him  before  us — to 
contemplate  the  glory  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the 
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face  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  and  thus,  of  wasting 
those  precious  influences  which  flow  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower  nature,  when  thus  associated 
by  a  living  faith.  The  sentiment  of  David,  '*  I 
have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me,  and  because 
be  is  at  my  right  hand  I  shall  not  be  moved" — 
might,  perhaps,  be  language  too  confident  for  any 
uninspired  lips.  But  the  nearness  of  Grod  is  the 
strength  of  His  people.  The  close  contemplation 
of  His  image  upon  earth  is,  under  the  teaching  of 
His  Spirit,  the  true  means  of  drawing  our  earthly 
nature  up  to  a  more  than  earthly  level ;  and  when 
all  that  obscures  the  glorious  image  of  the  Re- 
deemer from  our  eyes  is  removed,  we  know  that 
we  **  shall  be  like  nim,  because  we  shall  see  Him 
as  He  is." 


From  Chambers'  JoumaL 
SEMINARY  FOR  (SHAKSFEARB's)  YOUNO  LADIES. 

In  this  age  of  novelty  and  novel  applications,  it 
is  curious  to  observe  the  usual  failure  of  authort 
in  their  manifold  attempts  to  devise  something  new, 
and  it  is  the  more  interesting  on  that  account  to 
notice  an  effort  of  the  kind  which  has  any  appear- 
ance of  success.  We  do  not  say,  however,  that 
Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke *s  preparatory  school  for  hero- 
ines is  a  per/ecily  new  idea,  since  another  author 
has  already  given  us  a  view  of  these  ladies  in  their 
superannuation  and  retirement.  This  occurs  in 
the  **  Hero,"  a  bad  novel,  by  the  author  of  the 
**  Heroine,"  a  more  than  commonly  good  one;  and 
introduces  us  to  the  company  of  fat  dowager  Sophia 
Westerns  and  gouty  Sir  Charles  Grandisons.  If 
these  personages  have  their  old  age,  why  not  their 
nonage  ?  And  the  latter  is  sorely  the  more  inter- 
esting of  the  two,  and  likewise  the  more  instructive,, 
since  it  shows  the  process  by  which  young  people  - 
are  brought  up  to  the  heroic  profession,  and  finished^ 
for  the  use  of  the  dramatist  and  romancer.  Now 
this  is  precisely  Mrs.  darkens  notion,  although  she^ 
confines  her  pupils  for  the  present  to  the  female  off- 
spring of  Mr.  William  Shakspeare.* 

To  disarm  the  objections  to  this  little  work  on 
the  score  of  presumption,  the  author  plants  a  pretty 
feminine  acknowledgment  on  the  title-page — 

As  petty  to  bis  ends 
As  i<;  the  mom-dew  on  the  myrtle- leaf 
To  his  gniud  sea  ; 

but  for  our  part  we  find  no  fault  with  an  aim  for 
being  lofty.  Our  author  has  tried  to  show,  in  her 
own  way,  what  education  or  circumstances  would 
be  likely  to  bring  out  those  materials  of  character 
which  the  great  wizard  of  all  times  wrought  into- 
so  wonderful  a  fabric ;  and  we  think  she  has  done 
this  so  far  with  skill  and  feeling.  The  ladies,  be 
it  understood,  are  with  her  in  their  youth,  before 
they  have  embarked  in  the  profession,  before  even 
they  know  that  they  are  intended  for  heroines,  and 
certainly  before  they  are  touched  by  that  wand 
which  makes  them  spring,  like  so  many  Columbines, 
from  the  common  state  of  young  ladyhood  into  an 
enchanted  life.  This  keeps  them  within  the  circle 
of  our  sympathies.  They  are  the  young  ladies  of 
Mrs.  Clarke's  seminary — ^nothing  more ;  and  as 
we  see  them  walking  out  in  procession,  we  think 
to  ourselves — alas,  poor  dears,  if  they  only  knew 
what  is  to  come ! 

*  The  Girlhood  of  Shakspeare's  Heroines ;  in  a  ferits 
of  FiAeen  Tales.  By  Mary  Cowdeo  Clarke.  Parts  !«, 
II..  III.,  and  IV.  London :  Smith «kSon,  1861.,  Repuh>< 
Usied  by  Q.  P.  PuUuun.  N.  JT.^^  GoOgk 
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It  win  be  seen  that  in  these  sketches  a  regular 
story  is  not  demanded  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  but  rather 
an  introduction  to  a  story.  The  child  is  born, 
educated  in  feeling  and  fancy,  and  then  turned  over 
lo  the  Magna  Parens.  The  anecdotes  of  her  early 
years,  however,  are  sufficiently  interesting  to  keep 
up  the  reader^s  attention  ;  and  sometimes  Mrs. 
Cilarke  thinks  it  necessary  to  go  back  a  generation, 
and  begin  with  the  adventures  of  her  mortal  mothers 
and  fafliers,  showing  how  it  came  to  pass  that  she 
was  bom  at  all.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  such  as 
to  render  it  impossible,  by  means  of  brief  extracts, 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  author's  theory  of  the  char- 
acter ;  although  it  is  very  easy  to  show  by  separate 
•ketches  the  literary  pQwer  with  which  the  task  is 
executed.  Take  this  as  an  example,  which  occurs 
in  **  Helena ;"  it  is  the  portrait  of  the  Bonne : — 
'*  A  grav-headed  man,  whose  garb  at  once  pro- 
claimed him  to  be  the  venerable  cur^  of  the  village, 
iat  on  a  wooden  chair  with  his  back  towards  Ge- 
rard ;  whilst  opposite  him  was  seated  a  white-cap- 
ped, gold-earringed,  smooth-aproned,  wrinkle- 
cheeked,  but  quiclc-eyed  old  dame,  who  seemed  to 
be  his  Bonne.  She  was  knitting  diligently,  but 
her  keen  eyes  were  not  required  for  her  work  ;  her 
practised  hands  plied  the  needles  with  twinkling 
rapidity,  and  allowed  her  sharp  glances  to  be 
wholly  absorbed  by  another  object. 

'*  Giver  the  back  of  the  curl's  chair  leaned  the 
figure  of  a  young  peasant  girl.  She  had  drooped 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  old  man,  so  that  her  lace 
rested  nearly  on  his(  bosom,  whence  it  looked  up  at 
the  Bonne,  and  was  indeed  the  object  upon  which 
her  keen  eyes  rested. 

"  By  the  young  girl's  position,  her  face  was 
entirely  hidden  from  Gerard's  sight,  but  as  soon  as 
that  bending  figure  met  his  eye,  Gerard  felt  no 
hesitation  in  at  once  ascribing  the  voice  he  heard  to 
herself.  There  was  something  harmonious  in  the 
flexible  grace  of  the  outline,  that  seemed  to  claim 
affinity  with  the  gentle  tones ;  something  of  beauty, 
purity,  and  attractive  charm,  that  rendered  both 
naturally  akin. 

** '  But  your  father  should  not  have  allowed  you 
to  come  alone !'  retorted  the  Bonne  with  a  tone  as 
sharp  as  her  eyes,  to  something  the  sweet  voice  had 
just  said. 

'*  *  I  did  not  come  alone,'  it  replied.  '  My  father 
tent  Petit  Pierre  with  me.' 

*'  '.Bah !  Petit  Pierre  indeed !'  was  the  tart  ex- 
claoMtion  of  the  Bonne,  wiUi  a  cutting  fiash  of  her 
eyes,  and  a  smart  snap  of  her  knitting-needles : — 
*  Petit  Pierre  forsooth  !  A  pretty  person  to  take 
care  of  you  ! — a  cow-boy ! — an  urchin  of  ten  years 
old  !^a  scape-grace  that  can't  take  care  of  himself, 
much  less  of  anybody  else!  What  could  your 
father  be  thinking  ofV 

**  *  My  father  was  thinking  of  indulging  me  as 
usual,'  replied  the  soft  voice.  *  You  know  every- 
body says  he  spoils  his  Gabrielle ;  and  as  he  found 
ahe  was  intent  upon  going,  and  as  nobody  could  be 
apared  from  the  farm  so  well  as  Petit  Pierre,  my 
fiither  sent  him  with  me.' 

*'  *  I  can't  think  why  you  were  so  intent  upon 
eoming,  for  my  part,'  said  the  old  lady,  darting 
another  piercing  glance,  and  sticking  one  of  her 
needles  with  a  sudden  stab  into  her  apron-string. 
'  I  don't  mind  your  coming  over  quietly,  as  you  do 
at  other  times,  to  read,  and  write,  and  study,  and 
to  talk,  and  confess,  to  Monsieur  le  Cur^.  That 's 
all  very  right  and  proper ;  and  what  he  approves,  I 
approve  of  course ;  but  why  you  should  take  it  into 
yoor  foolish  little  head  to  come  to  the  fSte,  is  what 


I  can't  fethom,  and  can't  approve ;  it  'e  not  at  all 
the  thing  for  you,  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle,  to  come 
here  with  only  a  cow-urchin  to  take  care  of  you, 
among  a  parcel  of  strangers,  and  a  crowd  of  nobody- 
knows- who  from  the  other  villages.' 

**  Here  the  old  lady  snatched  out  the  knitting- 
needle  again,  and  darted  it  into  her  work  with  a 
poignant  thrust,  and  began  another  row,  without 
so  much  as  suffering  her  eyes  for  an  instant  to  with- 
draw from  the  succession  of  pointed  interrogatories 
they  were  aiming  with  such  relentless  acuteness 
into  the  face  that  looked  up  into  hers." 

The  young  lady  here  is  the  mother  of  that 
Helena  so  loving,  so  forgiving,  and  so  persevering, 
who  conquered  fate  itself,  and  who,  unmindful  of 
sorrows  and  insults,  was  satisfied  at  last  that 
'*  all 's  well  that  ends  well."  Her  love  and 
endurance  begin  in  the  seminary,  where  she  and 
Bertram  are  still  girl  and  boy ;  and  we  are  early 
prepared  for  those  exquisite  musings  of  her  after- 
life, which  are  in  all  hearts  and  on  all  tongues  :— 

My  imagination 
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Carries  no  favor  in  it  but  Bertram's 

I  am  UDdone ;  there  is  no  liviog,  none, 

If  Bertram  be  away.    It  were  all  one 

That  I  should  love  a  briaht  particular  star, 

And  think  to  wed  it,  he  Is  so  above  me : 

lu  his  bright  radiance  and  colloteral  light 

Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 

The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself; 

The  hind,  that  would  be  matecf  by  the  lion, 

Must  die  for  love.    *T  was  pretty,  though  a  plague, 

To  see  him  every  hour ;  to  sit  and  draw 

His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 

In  our  heart's  table  :  heart,  too  capable 

Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favor ; 

But  now  he  *s  cone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 

Mast  sanctify  his  relics. f 

In  the  *<  girlhood  of  Portia,"  that  high-hearted 
heiress  and  brilliant  doctress  of  laws^-she  who 
w'd  the  Jew  of  Venice  by  her  wit,  and  was  won 
^y  the  instinct  of  love  in  a  raffle— we  can  find  no 
suitable  extract;  but  perhaps  the  reader  will 
accept  as  a  substitute  her  portrait  taken  after  she  had 
left  Mrs.  Clarke's  seminary  for  young  ladies,  and 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  heroine  : — 

What  find  I  here  7 

\ppeidng  the  leaden  ooskat. 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  ?    What  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation  ?    Move  these  eyes  7 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine. 
Seem  they  in  motion  7    Here  are  sever'd  lips, 
Parted  with  sugar  breath ;  so  sweet  a  bat 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends.    Here  in  her  hairs 
The  painter  plays  the  spider ;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  ihe  hearts  of  men. 
Faster  than  ffnats  in  cobwebs.    But  her  eyes — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  7  having  made  one, 
Melhinks,  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his, 
And  leave  itself  unfurnished :    Yet  look,  how  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  vrrong  this  shadow, 
In  underprizing  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance. 

The  name  of  a  third  embryo  heroine  is  Graocb, 
and  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  thane  of  Scotland. 
The  nature  of  the  elements  that  are  struggling  into 
their  places  in  her  character  may  be  observed  from 
an  anecdote  told  with  considerable  power,  which  we 
have  no  room  to  grve  entire.  A  page  had  dis- 
covered a  nest  of  martlets  on  a  slight  jutting  point 
of  the  castle  wall,  not  far  from  the  top,  and  Gruoch 
and  he,  leaning  over  the  parapet,  amused  themselves 
in  watching  the  callow  nestlings,  with  gaping 
mouths,  fed  by  the  parent  birds.  The  young  lady's 
ball,  which  she  had  been  playinff,  fell  from  hex 
hand,  and  lodged  in  a  crevice  justXelow  the  nest. 
Digitized  by  VjOC 
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" '  If  I  had  bat  a  ledge  ever  so  ainall  to  set  my 
foot  upon,  1  could  get  it ;  I  know  I  could !'  ex- 
claimed Oulen.  *  ft  'a  quite  close ;  I  could  be 
oTcr  in  a  moment!' 

»<  •  Would  you  Tenture  V  said  his  young  mistress, 
looking  at  him  approvingly. 

**  *  That  I  would !  I  could  get  it  in  an  instant  if  I 
had  but  a  spot  to  step  my  foot  upon  ;  ever  such  a 
point  would  do !  If  the  martlet's  nest  were  not 
there  now,  that  would  be  quite  room  enough  !' 

**  *  Bat  we  can  soon  dislodge  the  nest,  if  that 's 
all !'  exdlaimed  Gruoch.  *  Here  's  one  of  Grjrm's 
long  shafts— that  '11  do  exactly  to  poke  it  off  with.' 

**  <  Oh  no,'  said  the  page,  hastily. 

«<  ArA  vnii  ftfr&iHt'    Baul  she.   li 


abruptly. 
" »  No, 


'Are  you  afraid?'   said  she,  looking  at  him 

^o,  not  that ;  but  I  don't  like— I  can 't  push 
the  nest  off,'  said  Culen. 

•  "  •  Then  I  will !     GiTc  me  the  arrow  !'  she  ex- 
claimed. 

**  Gruoch  leaned  over  the  edge,  fixed  the  point 
of  the  arrow  into  the  caked  mud  and  earth  which 
fastened  the  nest  to  the  jutting  point,  loosened  it, 
raised  it,  and  in  another  moment  the  martlet's  home, 
with  its  unhedged  tenants,  spun  whirling  through 
the  air,  and  was  scattered  to  pieces,  striking  against 
the  buttresses  and  rough-hewn  walls." 

The  page,  excited  to  the  adventure  by  his  young 
mistress,  now  grasped  her  little  hand,  and  climbed 
over  the  wall. 

'*  But  when  he  set  his  foot  upon  the  jutting  point 
which  had  lately  held  the  nest,  and  then  planted 
the  other  foot  on  the  same  spot,  and  after  that  care- 
fully stooped  down,  and  stretched  his  arm  out,  so  as 
to  stick  the  arrow  into  the  ball,  that  he  might  raise 
it,  and  convey  it  to  the  top  of  the  wall — he  had  no 
sooner  efl^ted  this,  than  he  suddenly  felt  his  head 
reel,  and  his  eyes  swim  at  the  unaccustomed  height 
over  which  he  hung  suspended,  merely  sustained 
by  that  frail  support. 

"  He  closed  his  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  struggled 
to  nerve  himself  boldly  against  the  thought  of  the 
small  point  on  which  he  stood,  and  to  shut  ovt  the 
Tiew  of  the  depth  beneath  him. 

**  Gruoch  felt  the  spasmodic  twitch  that  these 
sensations  communicated  to  the  hand  she  grasped. 

** '  Keep  firm,  Culen !  Hold  fast  my  hand !  I 
have  yours  tight!'  And  the  small  hand  never 
trembled  or  wavered,  but  clutched  close,  like  « 
Tioe. 

**  Her  voice  did  him  good ;  her  tone  of  resolution 
inspired  him ;  her  steady  grasp  encouraged  him ; 
and  he  was  enabled  to  recall  his  dizzied  senses. 

**  He  looked  up ;  and  as  he  beheld  that  exquisite 
face  leaning  over  towards  him,  anxiety  and  interest 
in  each  lineament,  and  wish  for  his  success  beam- 
ing in  every  feature,  he  flung  up  the  ball  from  the 
point  of  the  arrow,  and  strove  to  regain  the  top  of 
the  wall. 

*'  But,  on  raising  his  arm  to  the  edge,  he  found 
he  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  purchase, 
even  when  he  should  gain  the  assistance  of  the 
other  hand,  which  was  now  held  by  Gruoch,  to  en- 
able him  to  draw  himself  up  that  height.  The 
point  upon  which  he  stood  afforded  too  little  space, 
the  weight  of  his  body  was  too  great,  to  allow  of 
his  climbing  up  again  unassisted. 

**  The  page  cast  one  look  of  mute  dismay  towards 
his  young  mistress." 

She  shrieked  for  assistance,  and  he  was  saved ; 
and  then  Gruoch  turned  pale,  and  had  nearly  fiiUen 
to  the  ground. 


**  *  And  she  feels  thus  for  me !'  whispered  Cu- 
len's  heart,  as  he  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  his 
cheek  flashed,  and  his  chest  heaving  at  the  thought. 
"  They  were  wrong.  Neither  the  page  nor  the 
man-at-arms  guessed  that  her  swoon  was  the  effect 
of  mere  physical  sympathy ;  a  sickening  sense  of 
danger  past ;  a  reaction  of  the  nerves — ^braced  for 
the  moment  by  strength  of  will,  with  an  object  in 
view — but  suddenly  relaxed  from  their  tension  by 
the  native  weaknero  of  a  frame  less  powerful  than 
her  spirit." 

It  was  this  same  Gruoch  whp  thus  mused  later 
in  life- 
Come,  come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughu,  unsez  me  here ; 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty !    Make  thick  my  blood  t 
Stop  up  the  access  and  iiassage  to  remorse  I 
That  no  compunctious  visitiags  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  (lurpose,  nor  keep  pace  between 
The  effect  and  it  I    Come  to  my  woman's  breasts, 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murd'ring  ministers, 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief !    Con^e,  thick  night, 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell ! 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes, 
Nor  Heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
To  cry  hoid,  hold  I 

It  was  the  same  Gruoch  who  said,  still  later,  when 
walking  in  her  frenzied  sleep,  **  Here 's  the  smell 
of  the  blood  still :  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will 
not  sweeten  this  little  hand !"  and  the  sigh  that 
accompanied  the  words,  transmitted  to  our  own 
day — we  are  old  enough  to  remember  it — made 
the  hearts  of  a  whole  people  quake. 

The  latest  published  of  these  sketches  is  **  Des- 
demona;"  but  towards  the  close  of  this  one  the 
mistress  of  the  seminary  goes  a  little  beyond  her 
vocation,  and,  loth  to  part  with  the  young  lady  she 
has  so  skilfully  finished,  pursues  her  into  her 
hermne  life.  Mrs.  Clarke  should  have  felt  that 
any  account  of  Othello's  recitation  of  his  history  in 
the  hearing  of  the  gentle  Desdemona  would  be 
lame  and  impotent  after  his  own.  But  it  must  be 
confe^ted,  that  if  this  offence  against  good  taste  is 
deep  in  dye,  it  is  small  in  bulk;  and  we  think, 
upon  the  whole,  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  public  will  watch  the  progress  of  Mrs.  Clarke's 
preparatory  seminary  for  heroines. 


From  the  Commercial  AdTaitistr. 
THE    LONDON    TIMES    ON    OUR    MONETARY 
AFFAIRS. 

In  the  money  article  of  a  very  recent  number  of 
the  London  Times  we  find  the  following  remarks 
on  the  high  rate  of  interest  paid  here  mr  money, 
which  we  deem  of  sufficient  interest  to  reproduce. 

In  all  recent  accounts  from  America  mention  is 
made  of  a  large  increase  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
number  of  banking  establishments.  This  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  comparatively  high  rate  of  discount 
which  has  continued  to  prevail,  although  for  the  last 
few  years  there  has  never  been  a  period  when  any 
doubt  was  left  as  to  the  general  soundness  of  the  mer- 
cantile paper  which  has  been  afloat 

In  Now  York,  at  the  present  time,  the  rate  for  the 
best  bills,  such  as  in  point  of  safety  are  equal  to  those 
ducounted  here  at  three  per  oent,  ranges  Arom  five  to 
seven  per  cent,  and  in  eases  where  any  temporary 
demand  for  money  arises,  the  quotation  not  unfln&- 
quently  goes  fh>m  seven  to  nine  per  cent  There  is  a 
lesson  conveyed  in  this  state  of  aflairs.  For  some 
years  post  there  have  been  ftfwer  fiUlores  in  the  prin- 
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cipal  oities  of  the  United  States  than  in  London,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  there  has  been  an  equal,  if  not  a 
greater,  degree  of  confidence  in  the  business  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Yet  their  merchants  are  compelled  to 
pay  for  such  discounts  as  they  may  require,  exactly 
one  hundred  per  cent  above  what  is  paid  here.  IVhy 
is  not  such  an  enormous  difference  sufficient  to  tempt 
English  capital  ?  On  the  continent,  and  all  over  the 
iirorld,  money  seeks  its  level,  and  wherever  there  is 
the  slightest  possibility  of  making  larger  interest  at 
the  same  risk,  no  mere  prejudice  will  prevent  its  find- 
ing its  way.  It  is  vain,  therefore,  for  the  New  York 
merchants  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there 
must  be  some  distinct  and  justifiable  cause  for  the 
unfavorable  discrepancy  in  their  case.  It  is  their 
duty  to  recognize  it,  and,  for  the  sake  of  their  country, 
to  endeavor  to  put  the  matter  right  New  York,  for 
all  business  purposes,  is  now  sufficiently  close  to  Lon- 
don to  render  geographical  considerations  very  unim- 
port^^nt  as  regards  the  respective  money  markets,  and, 
in  point  of  mutual  intimacy  in  all  the  grcAt  relations 
of  trade,  it  is  much  nearer  to  us  than  Paris. 

But,  unhappily,  in  the  face  of  these  circumstances, 
tiiere  is  the  &ct,  that  in  a  minority  of  instances  where 
British  capitalists,  entertaining  strong  fiuth  in  Amer- 
ican institutions,  have  advanc^  money  to  the  leading 
establishments  of  the  country,  deplorable  results  have 
followed,  which,  instead  of  being  of  a  temporary  na- 
ture, have  been  calculated  to  lead  to  a  permanent  im- 
pression. The  failure  of  the  United  States  Bank  and 
the  suspension  of  payments  by  the  various  states  were 
all  the  mere  consequences  of  a  crisis  such  as  will  hap- 
pen in  every  countnr  at  stated  periods  after  specula- 
tion has  run  riot  By  this  time  they  would  have  been 
forgotten,  or  remembered  only  as  the  consequences  of 
a  mania  in  which  lender  and  borrower  were  almost 
equally  to  blame.  It  is  the  way  in  which  the  things 
that  ought  only  to  have  been  peculiar  to  that  epoch 
have  been  perpetuated  during  the  subsequent  season 
of  prosperity  that  has  led  to  the  distrust  that  still 
prevails  Such  cases  as  those  of  the  New  YoriE  Dry 
I)ock  Bank  and  of  the  North  American  Trust  and 
Banking  Company,  with  its  receiver,  Mr.  David 
Leavitt,  to  which  we  have  often  referred,  were  calon- 
Uted  to  produce  an  effwt  upon  our  capitalists  that 
nothine  can  efiGMse. 

In  the  former  instance  it  is  true  the  commercial 
oommunity  of  New  York  at  once  protested  against  the 
Btate  of  the  law  under  which  Mr.  Morrison,  to  use  the 
expression  of  their  own  writers,  hod  been  **  swindled  ;*' 
but  in  the  hitter  the  proceedings  still  continue,  and 
show  in  every  stage  that,  however  honest  the  judicial 
authorities  may  be,  the  fiicilities  afforded  for  chicanery 
of  all  sorts  are  such  as  to  render  it  unadvisable  for 
capitalists  at  a  distance  to  rely  in  any  way  upon  the 
prospect  of  legal  protection.  At  the  same  time  the 
chuckling  repudiation  still  practised  by  Mississippi, 
Florida,  and  Michigan,  with  abundant  revenues,  and 
the  similar  delinquencies  in  a  minor  degree  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  although  no  reproach  to  the  people  of 
New  York,  where  the  culprits  are  denoun<»ed  as  se- 
verely as  in  England,  must  render  the  mercantile 
worla  more  sensitive  than  they  would  otherwise  be  in 
their  appreciation  of  anything  either  favorable  or  un- 
fiivorable  that  may  transpire  involving  the  general 
financial  reputation  of  the  American  name. 

The  loss  from  this  condition  of  affairs  is  enormous, 
and,  like  every  evil,  it  has  a  universal  action.  Amer- 
ica is,  of  course,  the  direct  sufferer,  since  in  the  heavy 
total  of  her  transactions  with  foreigners  her  merchants 
pay,  at  least,  one  third  more  interest  than  is  necessary, 
wlule  her  development,  which  has  no  other  limit  than 
the  supply  of  capital ,  is  proportionably  checked.  But 
Europe  loses  at  the  same  time  a  healthy  channel  for 
the  employment  of  her  surplus  means,  and  also  the 
advantages  of  increased  trade,  which  England  espe- 
Gially  must  desire  to  obtain  with  people  of  her  own 


race.  The  grievance  is  one,  therefbre,  that  must  be 
contemplated  with  like  regret  by  all  friends  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  but  the  remedy  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  a  thorough  recognition  of  its 
causes,  and  an  energetic  exposure  of  them  on  the  part 
of  those  who  represent  the  industry  and  intelligence 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  chiefly  pay  the  pcmaltj 
which  it  imposes. 


Scene  on  the  Isthmus. — We  have  remarked 
some  of  the  roughest  specimens  of  humanity  pass- 
ing through  this  city,  that  we  ever  cast  eyes  upon 
in  our  life  before.  The  other  day,  while  standing 
at  the  Exchange,  onr  attention  was  called  to  one  of 
the  very  hardest-looking  of  customers,  just  arrived 
in  the  **  Isthmus,"  from  California,  after  evidently 
a  long  residence  in  £1  Dorado.  He  and  thoaa 
with  him  were  bearded  like  pards.  He  was  listen- 
ing to  the  jabber  of  a  native  who  had  hired  him  a 
mule,  and  on  seeing  his  baggage,  was  remonstrating 
to  get  a  dollar  or  two  more.  '*  Look  you  here, 
hombre,''  said  he,  *'  a  bargain  *s  a  bargain ;  I  agreed 
to  give  you  twenty  dollars ;  I  paid  you  the  half; 
start  your  boots !  I  am  a  man  of  few  words ;  bat 
if  in  ten  minutes  that  mule  ain't  ready  packed, 
there  will  be  one  dead  nigger  about  these  dig- 
gings." He  drew  a  revolver  from  his  belt,  looked 
at  the  caps,  and,  turning  round,  looked  savage 
defiance  at  everybody.  At  that  instant  a  lady  on  a 
mule,  and  two  beautiful  little  girls,  on  their  way  to 
California,  were  trying  to  pass  the  Uocked-ap 
thoroughfare.  His  eyes  met  the  appealing  gaxe  of 
the  mother.  In  an  instant  his  whole  countenance 
was  changed.  He  doffed  his  hat  to  the  lady, 
backed  the  mule,  hombre  and  all,  and,  with  a  sweep 
of  his  arm,  called  the  attention  of  his  comrades  ; 
**  Back,  boys,"  said  he,  *'  make  wav  for  the  lady  !" 
The  way  was  cleared,  and  the  lady  passed.  Our 
stalwart  friend  stood  gazing  after  them  for  a  min- 
ute or  two,  and,  as  he  turned  round,  we  could  per- 
ceive bis  faoe  suflliised  with  tears ;  on  wiping  ll^m, 
he  perceived  we  were  regarding  him  clueely ;/'  I 
have  been  away  from  home,  sir,"  said  he  in  a 
^tering  voice,  **  for  two  years ;  that  woman,  and 
the  faces  of  those  little  children,  remembered  me 
of  my  family.  God  bless  my  girls  and  their 
mother!"  So,  shaking  himself,  as  it  were,  be 
returned  his  revolver  to  his  belt ;  and,  in  a  mild 
voice,  said  to  the  native,  '*  Come,  hombre,  as  soon 
as  you  can,  my  friend,  get  that  mule  ready,  and 
you  shall  have  what  you  ask  more."  And  so  say- 
ing, he  walked  thoughtfully  away.— Panama  Pflcp. 


Horn  Houses  of  Lassa,  thb  Capital  of  TmBn. 
— ^There  is  a  certain  district  in  the  suburbs  where  the 
houses  are  built  entirely  with  the  horns  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  These  odd  edifices  are  of  extreme  solidity,  and 
present  a  rather  agreeable  appearance  to  the  eye;  the 
horns  of  the  cattle  being  smooth  and  white,  and  those 
of  the  sheep  being  black  and  rough.  These  strange 
materials  admit  a  wonderfiil  diversity  of  combination, 
and  form  on  the  walls  an  infinite  variety  of  designs. 
The  interstices  between  the  horns  are  filled  with 
mortar.  These  are  the  only  houses  that  are  not 
whitewashed.  The  Tfaibetians  have  the  good  taste  to 
leave  them  in  their  natural  state,  without  endeavoring 
to  add  to  their  wild  and  fimtastio  beauty.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  remark,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lassa  con- 
sume a  &ir  share  of  beef  and  mutton;  their  horn- 
houses  are  an  incontestable  proof  oi  it — Cf^ 
Colonist. 
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Ffx>i&  Fraser'f  Maguloa. 
MATEBIALISM. — ^MISS     MARTINEAU     AND     MR. 
ATKINSON.* 

What  can  be  more  easy,  aaks  Clintas,  than  to 
proTe  the  existence  of  God^  with  this  goodly  frame 
of  the  firmament  bending  over  us;  the  earth,  the 
Ban,  and  moon,  the  order  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
multitude  of  witnesses,  in  the  faith  and  confession 
of  all  mankind  t 

We  must  be  careful,  answers  the  Athenian,  how 
we  give  our  enemies  occasion  against  us.  You  do 
not  know  the  secret  of  their  speaking  as  they  do. 
You  believe  it  to  be  unruly  appetite  seeking  an 
excuse  for  license.  *'  And  what  else  can  it  be?" 
replies  his  friend.  **  Rather,''  is  the  answer,  *'  a 
very  mournful  perversity  of  intellect,  which  con- 
ceives itself  to  be  the  loftiest  wisdom.*'  So  wrote 
Plato  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  here 
are  we,  with  all  the  awful  history  of  these  years 
behind  us,  brought  face  to  face  with  the  same  old 
question,  raised  among  ourselves,  not  only  not  by 
persons  who  are  looking  for  freer  scope  for  self- 
indulgence,  but  who,  out  of  a  high  benevolence  and 
zeal  loAy  purpose,  wish  to  lead  us  to  that  fuller 
obedience  to  the  law  of  duty,  which  religion,  as 
they  see  it,  has  failed  to  produce,  and,  by  giving  us 
facts  instead  of  dreams,  to  bring  duty  close  and 
home  to  us.  The  character  of  one  of  these  writers 
is  already  well  known  to  the  world  ;  for  that  of  the 
other,  his  own  letters  (deplorable  as  we  oflen  are 
forced  to  feel  them)  are  a  sufficient  witness ;  and  it 
would  be  foolish  and  wicked,  it  would  be  a  form, 
indeed,  of  their  own  sin,  to  ascribe  to  any  other 
power  than  to  that  which  we  know  to  be  the  source 
of  all  good,  whatever  of  real  good  there  is  in  them. 
Doubtless,  they  have  shown  faults  enough,  and 
perversity  enough,  but  persons  of  their  character 
would  not  have  thrown  off*  their  faith,  and  gone 
over  to  the  dark  side,  if  they  had  seen  any  such 
fruits  of  it  as  they  ought  to  have  seen  in  professed 
believers.  Our  feelings  towards  them  are  tempered 
with  sorrow  and  shame  for  our  own  most  mournful 
shortcomings.  What  with  millions  upon  millions 
of  wretched  children  growing  up  in  savage  igno- 
rance, because  the  religious  bodies  cannot  settle 
their  differences,  or  cannot,  or  will  not,  find  com- 
mon basis  of  agreement — what  with  these  terrible 
social  questions,  which  threaten  to  convulse  society, 
and  which  never  could  have  arisen  at  all  if  we  had 
not  forffotten  the  very  meaning  of  the  second  pre 
cept  of  the  faith  which  we  all  confess,  we  can  at 
least  understand  the  feeling  which  drives  earnest 
men  in  despair  from  religion,  which  leads  them  to 
see  in  it  but  a  form  of  words  with  which  we  cheat 
ourselves,  while  the  weighty  matters  of  the  law  are 
forgotten  or  denied.  The  greater  the  pretence,  the 
more  glaring  the  contrast.  It  were  ill  indeed  for 
ns  if  there  were  not  still  many  a  home  sanctuary 
which  is  hallowed  and  made  beautiful  by  real, 
genuine  faith ;  but  for  the  leaven  of  these  few 
righteous,  we  should  long  ago  have  passed  away 
But  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  happy  in  having 
taught  his  child  lessons  in  such  scenes ;  and  when 
there  is  such  small  public  sign  of  sincerity  among 
US — when,  as  a  nation,  our  life  confutes  our  words, 
it  is  evident  that  our  faith,  as  we  call  it,  does  not 
penetrate  beyond  our  minds.  It  is  not  a  faith,  but 
an  opinion;  as  an  opinion,  therefore,  the  philoso- 
pher takes  it,  weighs  it,  and  finds  it  wanting. 

♦  Lettert  on  the  Laws  of  Man's  Nature  and  Devdop- 
vient.  By  Henry  George  Atkinsoo,  F.  G.  S.,  and  Harriet 
Marlineao.    Loudon :  John  Chapman,  142  Strand.  1861. 


There  have  been  many  oroofs,  oonstmcted  care- 
fully, of  the  Being  of  God.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  they  are  all  unsatisfactory,  for  they  are  pat 
together  on  a  false  hypothesis— on  the  hypothesis, 
that  what  they  would  prove  was  ever  intended  to 
be  proved  by  any  such  methods.  The  secret  of 
faith  is  in  the  heart  and  its  instincts,  and  not  in  the 
head.  It  does  not  follow  knowledge,  but  precedes 
it,  and  is  the  ground  of  it.  The  metaphysical 
argument  would  convince  no  one  who  did  not 
already  believe ;  and  the  more  popular  argument 
from  design,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  evidence  of  it 
in  nature,  can  lead  to  nothing  but  a  probability.  It 
can  only  prove  that  there  may  be  a  Being  adequate 
to  producing  the  eff*ect8  which  we  see  about  us,  and 
that  is  all.  It  cannot  prove  an  almighty  Being. 
It  cannot  prove  an  eternal  Being.  At  its  best,  it 
can  but  show  us  a  being  to  which  we  should  look 
(if  we  knew  no  more,  and  faith  did  not  come  in  to 
expand  and  inspire  the  idea)  with  blank  hearts, 
knowing  neither  whether  to  fear  or  to  love— a  cold, 
hard  cause — perhaps  a  person,  perhaps  a  law.  The 
real  evidence  is  our  own  inner  instinct  of  conviction 
which  God  has  written  in  our  hearts,  illuminated 
and  explained  by  the  lives  and  characters  of  per- 
sons about  us,  and  by  the  history  of  persons  and 
nations  in  other  times.  The  power  of  God  is 
visibly  revealed  in  a  true  God-fearing  man.  It  is 
not  an  idea  ;  it  is  not  a  dream.  Ideas  are  passive ; 
dreams  are  ineffectual.  It  is  a  living  plower.  It 
is  seen  in  the  beauty  of  goodness  which  is  shed 
over  even  the  most  illiterate  and  ungifted,  and  with 
those  whose  natural  powers  are  larger,  in  the  lofty 
obedience,  in  the  dignity,  the  calmness,  the  seren- 
ity, the  high  and  noble  energy  which  faith  in  Him 
makes  possiblie,  and  which  are  impossible  without 
Him.  It  is  not  only  in  death  that  the  religious 
man  has  the  advantage.  Atheists  may  die  calmly. 
Atheists,  too,  who  are  educated,  may  live  worthy, 
benevolent  lives.  We  must  not  limit  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  shed  abroad  like  the  sunlight,  and 
shines  on  many  hearts  who  ill  know  from  whence 
the  warmth  which  they  feel  comes ;  but  never,  in 
time  past,  or  time  present,  has  man  put  on  his 
loftiest  form — never  was  there  action  done  which 
makes  the  heart  leap,  and  the  eyes  water,  (as  far 
as  we  know  history,  never,)  except  when  the  soul 
was  burning  with  love  and  reverence  for  God. 
The  body  may  feel  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  but  the 
eye  turned  towards  it  is  alone  filled  with  its  glory. 
It  is  with  nations  as  with  persons.  Where  there 
is  faith,  there  is  strength.  When  faith  dies, 
strength  follows.  In  Athens,  in  Rome,  in  Jeru- 
salem, it  is  the  same  story — the  glorious  period  is 
the  believing  period.  When  God  became  a  name, 
and  the  temple  worship  a  form,  they  rotted  and 
died.  There  may  be  convulsion  of  force,  as  there 
was  in  the  few  years  following  the  French  Revo- 
lution, but  it  has  no  sustaining  life  in  it ;  like  the 
unnatural  strength  of  madness,  it  was  only  for  a 
moment,  and  passed  away  without  a  sign.  Noble- 
ness of  character  is  the  shadow  of  foith.  Where 
one  is,  the  other  is  ;  when  one  is  gone,  the  other 
is  gone ;  and  each  is  the  index  of  the  other.  Mar- 
tyrs and  heroes,  saints  or  warriors,  poets  or  states- 
men, nations  and  persons,  it  is  the  same  story. 
Wherever  a  great  man  has  appeared  on  this  earth, 
it  is  faith  which  has  made  him  great. 

When  such  fruit,  therefore,  is  wanting,  endence 
is  wanting.  History  remains  true,  but  what  is 
nearest  the  eye  most  influences  it ;  and  history 
looks  crooked  through  a  refracting  medium.  la 
noble  ages  only  bad  men  are  atheisU;  better  men 
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are  led  astray  on  the  age's  decline,  the  ahseDce  of 
evidence  telling  as  a  counter-evidence.  There 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  proportion  which  may  be 
traced  between  them,  as  it  was  in  the  old  times, 
when  the  enemies  of  the  chosen  people  were 
strengthened  as  thev  themselves  disobeyed]. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  because  we  do  not  feel 
indignation  at  this  book  that  we  meet  it  in  the  tem- 
per which  it  challenges,  but  because  there  is  much 
else  besides  its  authors  which  we  have  to  be  angry 
with.  They,  indjeed,  consider  anger  in  such  mat- 
ters qnite  out  of  place.  It  is  foolish,  they  think, 
and  unphilosophical,  to  let  our  feelings  influence 
our  reason  ;  and  to  quarrel  with  a  man's  opinion  is 
as  absurd  as  to  quarrel  with  his  features.  And 
this  is  another  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  they 
came  to  be  what  they  are.  They  say  that  they 
have  passed  through  the  religious  **  state  of  mind,*' 
'  as  they  call  it ;  and  they  call  it  rightly  ;  it  was 
never  more  than  a  state  of  mind,  or  they  would  not 
have  made  confusion  between  faith  and  opioion. 

If  we  hear  nobleness  and  disinterestedness  scoflfed 
at  or  denied,  or  some  dear  friend's  character  taken 
away  behind  his  back,  our  faith  in  nobleness  is 
very  foint,  and  our  affection  for  our  friend  very 
cold,  if  we  are  not  indignant ;  and  a  man  can  have 
but  little  love  for  God  if  he  can  listen  calmly  to 
hear  His  existence  questioned.  To  quarrel  for  an 
opinion  is  wounded  vanity,  or  positiveness,  or 
other  form  of  self-love  ;  but  there  is  another  and  a 
deeper  indignation  in  the  stirring  of  wounded 
afiection,  which  is  among  the  noblest  and  purest  of 
human  feelings.  Can  Miss  Martineau,  can  Mr. 
Atkinson  expect  that  any  tender-feeling,  earnestly- 
believing  Christian,  who  has  looked  op  all  his 
life  to  an  Invisible  Friend  and  Father  in  Heaven, 
to  whom  he  supposes  himself  to  owe  every  blessing 
which  he  possesses ;  his  life,  his  health,  his  main- 
tenance, the  love  of  friends,  or  home  happiness  in 
an  affectionate  family  ;  who  has  comforted  him  in 
his  sorrows,  strengthened  him  with  happy  thooghts, 
and  to  whom,  morning,  and  evening,  and  all  day 
long,  his  heart  turns  with  a  warm  glow  of  grati- 
tude; will  they  expect  such  a  person  to  listen 
calmly  and  dispassionately  when  they  tell  him  that 
it  is  all  a  dream  ;  that  he  is  mistaken,  that  he  has 
Ao  Friend  and  Father  there,  that  he  has  no  one  to 
thank  except  Nature  and  himself  1  Surely  philoso- 
phy, or  at  least  human  feeling,  should  teach  them 
to  welcome  any  burst  of  indignation  from  such  a 
man  as  a  proof  that  his  heart  was  in  the  right 
place. 

A  very  legitimate  subject  of  complaint,  too,  we 
find  in  the  ose  they  make  of  a  great  name  in  Eng- 
lish history,  for  the  honor  of  which  we  are  naturally 
jealous.  Miss  Martineau  would  think  it  a  sore 
grievance  if  any  friend  of  hers  were  to  say  that  her 
atheism  was  only  pretended ;  it  conld  not  be  real ; 
her  high  principle,  her  character  belied  it ;  she  had 
enly  put  it  on  to  gain  the  applause  of  some  ultra 
party.  Do  they  not  see  that  is  to  bring  a  heavier 
eharse  against  Bacon's  memory  than  ingratitude 
to  a  iriend,  or  perversion  of  justice,  to  accuse  him 
of  having  belied  his  conscience  on  the  most  sacred 
of  all  queetioDs ;  to  have  been  in  heart  an  atheist, 
yet  to  have  pretended  to  believe  **  to  save  his  chan- 
cellorship V  Soch  a  detraction  sinks  his  character 
below  the  level  when  his  words  can  weigh  as  of 
authority ;  and  while  they  ruin  him,  they  do  no 
•ervioe  to  themselves.  But  we  only  briefly  notice 
it,  as  unworthy  of  them,  as  a  distinct  ofl^oe  of  a 
noral  kind,  whieh  we  mention — and  leave. 

The  authors  have  set  out  in  company  on  this  ez- 
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Kidition,  not  dividing  the  responsibility,  for 
artineau  claims  it ;  but  dividing  its  danger  and 
its  pleasure,  and  being,  doubtless,  each  a  comfort 
to  the  other  in  the  trouble  in  which  they  see  that 
they  Kte  involving  themselves. 

Svt  Tf  dv*  i^/o.ii*rw,  the  Greek  proverb  says : 
and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  a  dreary  business 
to  have 'ventured  out  alone. 


•  piovrog  S*  tTntQ  t«  toi^a^ 


Yet  in  a  literary  or  scientific  point  of  view  we 
do  not  see  that  much  has  been  gained  in  the  form 
in  which  they  have  given  their  thoughts:  much 
might  have  been  gained  if  the  position  of  learner 
and  teacher  had  l^en  methodicliny  kept  to ;  if  Miss 
Martineau  had  kept  to  her  subject,  had  asked  ques- 
tions carefully,  and  tested  the  answers  with  the  best 
objections  which  she  could  suggest.  But  her 
letters  are  rather  running  comments  and  statements 
of  her  own  opinions,  than  endeavors  to  draw  out 
those  of  Mr.  Atkinson  ;  she  asks  questions,  but  she 
does  not  care  to  examine  the  answers  with  any 
strictness.  Sometimes  she  asks  a  question  a  second 
time,  which  has  been  already  answered.  Once  she 
asks,  and  gets  no  answer,  yet  does  not  seem  to  miss 
it,  although  the  question  is  a  very  important  one ; 
and,  indeed,  except  for  the  jealous  care  with  which 
she  watches  any  expressions  of  her  correspondent, 
which  seem  like  an  acknowledgment  of  a  living 
God,  with  which  she  forces  him  to  explain  away 
or  to  modify  any  of  the  more  lofiy  feelings 
which  from  time  to  time  flash  out  from  him,  we 
scarcely  see  what  she  has  contributed,  except  a 
few  curious  facts  lying  in  the  midst  of  reflections 
and  sentiments  which  we  should  be  glad  if  she  had 
spared. 

However,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  book,  not  its 
form,  which  is  the  main  thing.  It  profbsees  to  be 
little  more  than  an  exposition— an  expositien  of 
the  authors'  opinions  **  on  subjects  which  it  would 
require  many  columns  to  deal  with,  scientifically 
establishing  Uieir  conclusion  by  fact  and  evidence. 
If  they  point  out  only  one,  they  say  it  can  do  little 
iMByond  letting  the  world  know  what  those  conclu- 
sions are."  We  are  to  understand,  in  genera],  that 
they  are  what  are  called  Materialists.  The  study 
of  physical  and  other  sciences  has  taught  them  that 
nothing  exists  except  matter,  its  properties,  and 
ftinctions.  They  have  examined  their. own  frames 
and  this  outer  universe  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves, and  science  has  been  to  them  not  the  barren, 
hollow  business  which  it  is  in  the  hands  of  its 
ordinary  professors,  beginning  and  ending  in  the 
analysis  and  classifying  of  facts ;  but  they  have  gone 
to  it  for  the  light  which  it  can  throw  on  the  harder 
problems  of  humanity,  to  learn  what  it  has  to  say 
on  what  we  are,  what  our  business  is,  what  we 
have  to  hope  for,  and  what  to  fear ;  and  the  result 
of  their  labor,  which  they  have  found  of  inestimable 
value  to  themselves,  they  oflfer  the  rest  of  us,  to 
liberate  us  from  the  fear  and  the  superstition  under 
which  we  are  groaning. 

Accounting  for  the  various  extravaganoes  into 
whioh  the  credulity  of  mankind  has  wandered,  and 
the  parallel  superstitions  into  which,  in  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  they  have  fallen,  Mr.  Atkinson  says 
that  "  under  like  influences,  like  events  will  occur. 
The  human  mind,  wherever  placed  under  similar 
circumstances  of  ignorance,  will  form  siniilar  eoiH 
captions,  and  have  similar  longings."  What 
curious  identity  of  circumstances,  then,  have  brought 
about  a  parallel  so  striking  (the  more  strikiiig,  be- 
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\  it  18  eridently  without  any  knowledge  on  Mr. 
Atkin8on*8  part  of  his  antitype)  with  the  Roman 
Lucretius !  The  language  of  these  letters  is  as  if 
their  matter  was  something  new — a  last  victory  of 
science  never  before  heard  of.  Yet  there  were  the 
same  arguments  all  those  centuries  ago  ;  the  object 
precisely  the  same,  the  sentiments  so  precisely 
identical,  that  they  will  almost  translate  literally 
from  either  to  either ;  the  same  great,  frightful  &ct 
of  a  man  of  high  gifts  and  pure,  benevolent  inten- 
tions, coming  forward  to  deliver  mankind  from 
slavery ;  comforting  himself  and  them  with  a  denial 
of  Creator  and  creation,  and  inviting  them  to  a 
secare,  calm  haven,  in  which,  sheltered  by  the 
solid  facts  of  Nature,  they  may  float  undisturbed, 
and  look  out  upon  the  tossings  to  and  fro  of  other 
men.  It  is  not  the  mere  identity  of  doctrine,  it  is 
the  identity  of  sentiment,  which  is  so  very  striking ; 
and  we  should  have  been  glad,  if  space  had  allowed 
OS,  to  have  laid  several  passages  side  by  side,  be- 
cause we  believe  a  most  intense  lesson  lies  in  the 
history  of  the  last  great  occasion  on  which  this 
philosophy  ^ined  large  hold  on  men.  Whether 
we  look  on  Lucretius'  writings  as  a  cause  or  as  one 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
Augustan  and  immediately  subsequent  age,  which- 
ever it  was,  such  deliverance  as  be  ofered  was 
accepted  for  a  while  by  the  Romans.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son's philosophy  had  its  trial  in  the  hearts  of  a 
great,  practical  and  mighty  people,  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  gates  of  hell  burst  open,  and  such 
infernal  scenes  as  were  never  seen  on  this  earth, 
before  or  since,  made  the  sun  sick  to  gaze  at  them, 
till  at  last  faith  lived  again,  and  men  turned  once 
more  to  God,  for  that  time  cured  of  their  delirium 
in  that  stem  and  awful  penal  fire.  It  was  weighed 
in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting,  and  history 
traces  the  answer  to  it  in  flaming  letters  on  the 
walls  of  the  universe.  Nevertheless,  here  it  is 
again  in  the  midst  of  us.  There  are  parallel  causes 
at  work  which  have  called  out  the  expression  of  it, 
and,  as  many  of  us  have  reason  to  know,  the  same 
causes  which  have  given  it  a  voice  have  predis- 
posed an  audience  to  listen.  Argument  is  not  what 
IS  wanted,  or,  at  least,  not  all  which  is  wanted. 
Men  talk,  till  one  is  sick,  of  calm  reason  and  free- 
dom from  prejudice,  as  if  they  were  ever  meant  to 
be  free  from  prejudice,  or  ever  came  to  any  conclu- 
sion, yet,  on  matters  which  went  near  their  hearts 
by  calm  reason.  Arguments  are  conclusive  with 
'  one  man  which  are  light  as  straws  with  another*; 
and  the  secret  of  our  beliefs  and  disbeliefs  lies 
oflen  in  large  causes  working  through  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind,  and  far  out  of  reach  by  any  logi- 
cal sounding-line.  We  can  set  argument  against 
argument,  proof  against  proof;  but  these  spiritual 
forces,  like  Milton's  armies  in  heaven,  would  con- 
tend forever ;  such  is  the  impalpable  stuflfof  which 
they  are  made,  without  lasting  victory  to  either, 
unless  there  were  other  powers  at  work  directing 
the  issue.  And  these  powers  are  beyond  our  con- 
trol. All  that  we  can  do  is  to  indicate,  by  such 
imperfect  observation  as  we  can  make,  whereabouts 
we  are  on  the  spiritual  chart,  and  in  what  direction 
the  current  is  flowing. 

Avowedly,  then,  as  they  have  given  it,  the  case 
in  the  book  before  us  is  incomplete.  And  if  it  were 
anything  really  new  in  history,  we  should  have 
nothing  to  object.  Conclusions  are  the  important 
things ;  and  we  often  see  them  all  the  clearer  for 
not  being  troubled  with  the  process  by  which  they 
are  arrived  at ;  but  Materialism,  in  some  form  or 
other,  is  as  old  as  philosophy.    As  Plato  says, 


from  the  beginning  there  has  been  always  one  sec- 
tion of  thinkers  who  have  taken  that  side.  In  a 
professedly  scientific  book  like  the  present,  we  do 
not  want  new  expositions ;  we  require  new  facta 
and  new  argument ;  or,  if  not  new  argument,  then 
good  sound  reasons  why  the  received  answers  to 
the  old  are  unsatisfactory.  Science  treats  this 
like  all  other  questions  as  to  be  dealt  with  by  argu- 
ment ;  and  it  is  an  endless  business  to  begin  ab  ovo. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  disappointment  to  find  a  man  ot 
real  philosophic  power,  like  Mr.'  Atkinson,  tell  us, 
that,  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  method  is  unim- 
portant. It  is  of  all  things  the  most  important. 
There  is  no  subject  on  which  it  is  more  easy  to  ' 
produce  vague  impressions  on  either  side,  and, 
therefore,  none  on  which  vague  impressions  are  less 
desirable.  If  we  quarrel  with  the  impressions,  wo 
shall  be  told  that  we  shrink  from  their  reasoning ; 
if  we  attack  the  reasoning,  that  it  was  imperfect, 
and  that  we  were  warned  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  be  more.  However,  such  as  it  is,  we  must  do 
the  best  we  can  with  it,  and  wait  to  do  more  when 
they  five  us  something  more  full  to  deal  with. 
Mr.  Atkinson  shall  state  his  own  case,  which,  for 
clearness,  we  will  divide  in  three-— 

I.  The  general  evidence  in  favor  of  Materialism. 

3.  The  particular  evidence  from  Phreno-Physi- 
ology. 

3.  The  possible  value  of  the  latter  as  a  basis  of 
Mental  Science. 

First— 

The  proof  that  mind  holds  the  same  relation  to  the 
body  that  idl  other  phenomena  do  to  material  condi- 
tions, (light,  for  instance,  or  instinct  in  animals,) 
and  that  it  is  not  some  sort  of  brilliant  existence 
lodged  in  the  body  to  be  clog^ged  and  trammelled  by 
earthly  oonditions,  is  to  be  fbund  by  all  who  will  ex- 
ert their  senses  and  understanding,  released  flrom 
nursery  prepossessions.  It  may  be  fbund  in  ths 
whole  oircumstanoes  of  man's  existenoe,  his  orl|^ 
and  growth.  The  faculties  following  the  development 
of  the  body  in  man,  and  in  other  animals — ^the  di- 
rection of  Uie  faculties  being  influenced  by  surroundp^ 
ing  circumstances — the  desires,  the  will,  the  hopes* 
the  fears,  the  habits,  and  the  opinions,  being  effects^ 
traceable  to  causes,  and  becoming  the  facts  ^  history 
and  statistics.  We  observe  the  influence  of  climate, 
of  sunshine  and  damp,  of  wine,  and  opium,  and 
poisons,  of  health  and  disease,  the  circumstances  of 
idiocy  and  madness  ;  the  difference  between  individ- 
uals, and  their  Hkeness  to  the  lower  animals ;  and 
the  diffBrent  conditions  of  the  same  individuals  at 
different  times.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  mors 
to  you,  on  the  evidence  which  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted of  the  relation  between  the  body  and  the  mind. 
It  is  not  so  generally  admitted,  however,  that  mind 
is  the  consequence  and  phenomenon  only  of  the  braia 
— mind  is  the  product  of  the  brain.  It  is  not  a  thing 
having  a  seat  or  home  in  the  brain,  but  it  is  the  man- 
ifestation or  expression  of  the  brain  in  action,  as  heat 
and  light  are  of  fire,  and  fragrance  of  the  flower. 
The  brain  is  not,  as  even  some  phrenologists  have  as- 
serted, the  instrument  of  the  mind.  When  a  glass  of 
wine  turns  a  wise  man  into  a  fool,  is  it  not  clear  that 
the  result  is  a  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  material 
oonditions?  The  thoughts  and  will  are  changed. 
Another  glass,  and  even  consciousness  Is  laid  at  rest, 
no  longer  exists,  and  hence,  such  existenoe  is  olearlr 
but  a  tempwary  and  dependent  condition,  as  mu^ 
so  as  light  or  heat,  fragrance,  beauty,  or  any  deotrio 
or  magnetio  phenomena. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  captious,  or  talk  in  long 
logical  words,  but  we  must  point  out  how  dexter- 
ously Mr.  Atkinson  has  ''begged  the  question^ 
three  or  four  timee  in  this  paasaffc^ 
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The  illastration  from  instinct,  to  begin  with,  as 
if  it  was  any  more  proved  that  instinct  was  a  phe- 
nomenon of  body,  than  that  mind  was.  A^in, 
desires,  hopes,  fears,  habits,  opinions,  &c.,  ^ing 
traceable,  as  he  says,  to  natural  causes,  he  identi- 
fies natural  and  material,  as  if  it  were  not  the  very 
question  at  issue,  whether  there  are  not  naturtd 
causes  which  are  not  material. 

And  again,  because  a  relation  between  mind  and 
body  is  generally  admitted,  he  assumes  that  it  is  the 
relation  on  which  he  is  insisting. 

But  to  go  on.  We  must  beff  our  readers  to  take 
the  trouble  to  compare  the  following,  sentence  by 
sentence,  with  our  quotation  : — 

"  The  proof  that  body  holds  the  same  relation  to 
the  mind,  that  all  other  phenomena  do  to  spiritual 
conditions,  (the  fall  of  the  apple,  for  instance,  to 
the  law  of  gravity,)  and  that  it  is  not  a  gross  anH 
imperfect  existence  hanging  about  it,  and  trammel- 
ling it  by  earthly  conditions,  is  to  be  found  by  all 
who  will  exert  their  senses  and  understandfing, 
released  from  materialist  prepossessions.  It  may 
be  found  in  the  whole  circumstances  of  man^s 
existence,  his  origin  and  growth,  the  material 
substance  composing  his  body  being  organized  by 
the  law  of  his  being,  as  in  all  animals  and  all  plants 
it  follows  the  law  of  theirs ;  the  direction  of  the 
organs  beinff  influenced  by  education,  the  aesthetic 
powers  of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear,  the  mechanical 
skill  in  the  hand,  being  eflfects  distinctly  developed 
by  spiritual  causes,  by  mental  instruction,  and  be- 
commg  &cts  in  practical  training,  in  art,  and  in 
mechanics.  We  observe  the  results  of  a  healthy  or 
unhealthy  moral  atmosphere,  of  the  society  of  the 
wise  and  good,  or  of  the  profligate  and  worthless ; 
of  habits  of  virtue,  or  habits  of  vice ;  of  the  various 
passions  and  emotions  ;  upon  the  form  of  the  head, 
upon  the  whole  carriage  and  air  of  the  body ;  we 
observe  the  circumstance  of  laughter  and  tears,  the 
expressions  of  countenance  changing  with  the  pre- 
vailing emotion,  the  face  of  the  same  person  difler- 
ing  at  diflferent  times,  or  the  faces  of  different 
individuals  reflecting  their  characters.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  insist  more  to  you  on  the  evidence 
which  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  there  is  a 
relation  ^we  will  not  imitate  the  fallacy  in  the 
original)  between  the  body  and  the  mind.  It  is  not 
so  generally  admitted,  however,  that  body  is  the 
consequence  and  phenomenon  of  mind.  It  is  not  a 
substance  in  which  the  mind  has  a  seat  or  home, 
but  it  is  the  manifestation  or  expression  of  the  mind 
in  action,  as  language  is  of  thought.  The  body  is 
not,  as  some  metaphysicians  have  asserted,  the 
instrument  of  the  mind.  When  a  shock  to  the 
feelings  paralyzes  the  power  of  motion  in  the  body, 
when  the  limbs  and  the  senses  are,  as  we  say, 
petrified  by  the  blow,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  result 
18  the  conseouence  of  a  change  in  the  spiritual 
conditions?  The  nerves  and  muscles  lose  their 
office.  A  second  shock,  and  the  very  action  of  the 
pulse  ceases — no  longer  exists.  And  hence,  such 
exbtence  is  clearly  but  a  temporal  and  dependent 
condition." 

If  we  are  told  that  this  reasoning  is  sophistical, 
we  reply  that  we  are  quite  aware  that  it  is.  The 
sophistry  is  precisely  that  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  start- 
ing with  zpetilioprindpUf  and  in  bringing  prominent- 
ly forward  one  class  of  facts  without  noticing  another 
class  which  make  against  them.  We  have  as  good 
a  right  to  assume  that  an  organizing  law  is  a 
spiritual  force  as  he  has  to  assume  that  it  is  mate- 
rial. We  do  not  know  what  it  is,  and  it  is  as  easy  and 
as  logical  to  argue  that  matter  is  a  phenomenon  of 


spirit,  as  that  spirit  is  a  phenomenon  of  matter. 
And  so  with  this  illustration  which  he  goes  on  to 
give— 

The  same  reasoning  (he  says)  which  induces  the 
conclusion  that  the  brain  is  the  instrument  of  the 
mind,  must  force  a  consistent  man  to  conclude  that 
the  steam  engine  is  not  the  machine  producing,  but 
the  instrument  of  that  which  is  produced  by  its  ac- 
tion. 

It  would  be  enough  to  say  again,  that  it  is  the 
law  of  the  engine  working  through  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  made  which  produces  the  result,  as 
the  mind  working  through  the  body  produces  the 
action.  No  one  ever  was  so  absurd  as  to  suppose 
that  the  body  was  the  instrument  of  the  action,  but 
the  mind's  instrument  in  producing  the  action. 
But  his  argument  will  recoil  upon  him  with  fatal 
force.  He  objects,  and  we  agree  with  him,  on 
philosophic  grounds,  to  the  proofs  of  a  creating 
mind,  from  the  evidence  of  design  in  Nature.  We 
argue  from  our  experience  of  mechanical  con- 
trivance ;  and  transfer  our  conclusions  to  explain 
phenomena  of  organization,  which,  for  all  wo 
know,  may  be  entirely  different.  How  is  it  that 
he  does  not  see  that  in  this  illustration  of  the 
steam-engine  he  is  acknowledging  an  identity  which 
may  force  him  to  a  most  unwished-for  conclusion! 

But  to  return  to  his  general  evidence  of  the 
dependence  of  mind  on  body.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
nothing  new  in  it.  No  phenomena  which  he  has 
as  yet  mentioned  were  unfamiliar  to  the  GreekSy 
and  *'  the  reluctance  with  which  men  receive  the 
most  invaluable  truths"  scarcely  explains  why,  if 
these  facts  are  so  conclusive,  we  have  been  all 
these  years  shaking  off*  our  nursery  prepossessions ; 
or  if  they  are  or  ought  to  be  conclusive,  it  is  being 
rather  over-sanguine  to  expect  that  eyes  which 
have  been  so  foolishly  blind  all  these  years  are  at 
all  nearer  to  opening  themselves.  The  secret  of 
the  matter  does  not  lie  in  our  reluctance,  but  in  the 
nature  of  the  case.  There  are  obvious  phenomena 
which  suggest  the  possible  materiality  of  the  soul ; 
the  blood  mantles  in  the  face  when  we  are 
ashamed,  or  rushes  back  into  the  heart  when  we 
are  terrified — in  disease  the  mind  wanders — ^fiitigne 
exhausts  it — surfeit  stupefies  it — fasting  stimulates 
it  into  unnatural  keenness ;  and  these  are  among 
the  simplest  and  earliest  of  our  observations  upon 
ourselves,  but  afler  the  suggestion  is  once  made— 
for  which  these  facts  are  quite  sufficient— go  on  for- 
ever, pile  fact  on  fact,  discovery  on  discovery  ;  if 
possible,  trace  the  finest  and  most  subtle  emotion 
through  the  most  delicate  convolutions  in  the  brain, 
and  we  have  not  advanced  a  step  towards  a  proof 
that  the  emotion  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  brain, 
an  impassable  gulf  lying  between  all  sensuous 
phenomena  and  those  inner  energies  of  conscious- 
ness of  which  we  know  nothing  except  that  we  are 
conscious  of  them — a  gulf  which  ct»njectuTe  only 
can  overleap,  and  which  science  can  as  little  fling  a 
bridge  across  as  it  can  twine  ropes  of  slime  and 
sea-sand  from  the  earth  to  the  stars. 

Whatever  mystery  there  may  be  in  sensation, 
(and  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  manner  in 
which  any  impressions  are  formed  upon  the  senses,) 
we  are  so  far  satisfled  as  to  have  no  doubt  that  the 
process  is  a  material  one,  that  the  eflfect  is  the 
result  of  the  action  of  some  external  object  on  an 
organization  of  our  own .  We  attach  some  meaning 
to  our  words,  when  we  call  the  perception  of  such 
or  such  a  person  by  the  eye  an  action  of  matter 
upon  matter ;  but  when  around  the  figure  arises,  for 
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instance,  the  feeling  that  the  person  whom  we  see 
is  our  fother,  and  with  that  reeling  a  namber  of 
others — such  as  joy,  love,  honor,  gratitude,  duty — 
it  is  quite  clear  that,  for  practical  purposes  at  least, 
we  must  regard  feelings  of  this  kind  as  of  a  nature 
altogether  different. '  What  they  may  be  substan- 
tially we  do  not  know.  They  may  be  material — 
they  may  be  spiritual — we  do  not,  and  we  cannot 
know ;  but  to  call  them  material  adds  nothing  to 
our  understanding.  We  may  use  the  words,  and 
repeat  them,  again,  and  again,  and  again,  and  they 
will  be  no  more  than  wonis  to  us — we  cannot  at- 
tach a  notion  to  them ;  and  so  with  geometry,  and 
so  with  poetry,  and  so  with  all  processes  of  thought 
or  feeling — proposition  follows  proposition,  emo- 
tion suggests  emotion,  and  we  can  trace  the  law  by 
which  one  is  associated  with  the  other  as  we  know 
them  in  our  consciousness ;  but  to  call  them  results 
of  an  action  of  brain  conveys  as  little  meaning  to  us 
as  to  call  a  riyer  or  a  mountain  a  result  of  spirit. 
We  cannot  say  it  is  not  so  simply  because  we  are 
using  words  without  meaning.  Such  phenomena 
as  we  mentioned  above,  which  really  do  seem  as  if 
they  followed  in  material  sequence,  are  met  by 
counter  phenomena,  and  their  force  is  destroyed. 
Fever  produces  excited  thought,  but  excited  thought 
again  produces  fever.  Our  health  generally  affects 
tJie  spirits,  but  the  spirits  affect  the  health.  A 
blow  on  the  head  paralyzes  mind  as  well  as  body, 
but  so  does  a  violent  shock  to  the  mind.  There  is 
no  uniform  sequence,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
speak  of  causation.  It  is  quite  evident  that  there 
is  a  correspondence  between  mind  and  body.  No- 
body doubted  it ;  but,  as  far  as  vve  have  yet  seen, 
there  our  knowledge  stops.  Whether  they  are 
identical  or  not  we  cannot  tell,  but  there  are  phe- 
nomena of  opposite  kinds,  some  which  we  call 
spiritual,  and  some  material,  and  which,  whatever 
be  their  ultimate  nature,  we  are  obliged,  for  prac- 
tical purposes  at  least,  to  keep  distinct,  and  to  call 
by  distinct  names. 

If  a  person  will  not  allow  that  excitement  of 
mind  produced  by  fever  and  excitement  of  mind 
produced  by  emotion  are  phenomena  of— at  any 
rate  apparently — a  different  kind,  it  is  no  use  to 
reason  with  him. 

It  is  true  that  it  does  simplify  the  problem  of  things 
to  suppose  but  one  substance  existing;  and  our 
senses  being  more  substantial  than  consciousness, 
if  there  were  but  one,  we  should  be  more  likely  to 
think  it  to  be  matter  than  to  be  spirit.  And  this 
led  Aristotle,  who  always  looked  for  causes  near 
at  home  when  he  could  find  them,  to  think  that, 
perhaps,  the  souls  of  animals  and  the  animal  portion 
of  the  human  soul,  were  the  result  of  their  organ- 
isation. He  speaks  with  philosophic  diffidence; 
but  it  is  clear,  he  says,  that  appetite  and  emotion 
are  either  in  the  body  or  not  without  it ;  and  he 
suggests  that  the  animal  soul  may  be  the  energy  of 
the  body,  as  sight  is  the  energy  of  the  eye.  So, 
conversely,  sight  might  be  called  the  soul  of  the 
eye,  and  the  particular  state  of  sensation  or 
emotion  at  a  given  moment  the  soul  of  the  body, 
as  at  that  moment  affected.  But  Aristotle  was 
equally  unable  to  believe  that  the  higher  intellect 
was  material.  Intellect,  he  says,  (and  under  intel- 
lect he  includes  conscience,)  is  an  essence  of 
another  kind,  and  cannot  be  a  function  of  the  body ; 
for  the  body  grows  and  deoajrs,  and  like  the  body 
sensations  and  feelings  come  and  go,  and  rise  and 
£ill.  As  the  object  is,  so  is  the  sense  or  faculty 
which  perceives  it ;  and  such  part  of  us  as  lays 
hold  of  objects  whose  being  is  in  time,  an4  whose 


nature  is  subject  to  decay,  may  be  perishable  at 
they  are.  But  there  was  an  old  doctrine  of  Greek 
pMlosophy,  which  Aristotle  held,  in  which  deep 
wisdom  is  concealed  in  a  Biotastic  form — 

E^rth  we  perceive  with  earth,  water  with  water, 
JEiher  with  pure  aether,  fire  with  the  dark  force  of  fire, 
Love  with  love,  and  enmity  with  enmity. 

— meaning,  not  literally,  that  each  is  perceived  with 
each,  but  that  there  is  a  constant  analogy  between 
the  object  and  the  power  which  apprehends  it. 
And  as  we  do  not  hear  sights  or  see  sounds,  but 
the  eye  sees,  and  the  ear  hears,  so  the  faculties 
which  centre  on  the  changing  and  the  temporal, 
change  as  their  object  changes,  and  grow  and  decay 
with  the  body  ;  but  as  the  mathematical  properties 
of  the  circle  are  true  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever, and  as  a  circle  is  no  older  now  than  it  was  in 
the  beginning ;  as,  while  phenomena  pass  away, 
body  is  formed  after  body,  exists  its  time,  ana 
perishes,  yet  the  law  which  underlies  them  is 
eternal ;  as  the  unchanging  spirit — in  whom  are 
all  perfections,  and  desire  of  whom  is  the  per- 
petual spring  of  life  to  this  material  world- 
exists,  not  in  time,  but  in  the  eternal  present,  so 
there  is  a  spirit  in  man — an  immortal  essence, 
which  is  as  pure  as  its  object  is  pure,  independent 
alike  of  time  and  of  material  substance,  which  is 
as  it  were  a  living  mirror,  which  reflects  for  him 
the  glory  of  the  everlasting. 

In  the  same  deep  spirit  as  this  of  Aristotle  is 
conceived  the  demonstration,  so  shallow  to  shallow 
minds,  which  Des  Cartes  offers  of  the  Being  of 
God.  Since  no  effect,  he  says,  can  be  without  a 
cause  adequate  to  produce  it,  and  the  adequate 
cause  of  an  idea  is  the  object  of  which  we  have  an 
idea,  the  idea  present  in  us  of  an  All-perfect  Being, 
is  itself  a  demonstration  that  such  a  Being  object- 
ively exists. 

But  we  cannot  follow  here  on  the  track  into 
which  speculation  such  as  this  would  lead  us. 
We  go  back  to  the  second  class  of  evidence  which 
Mr.  Atkinson  offers  for  his  conclusion. 

The  reproach  is  brought  against  Materialism, 
that  it  reduces  man  to  being  no  more  than  an  in- 
strument under  the  control  of  a  mechanical  neces- 
sity. 

How  fiir  man  does  resemble  an  instrument  (he  says) 
will,  I  think,  be  better  seen  in  contemplating  the  foots 
of  Phreno-Mesmcrism.  There  any  doubt  which  mi^t 
remain  in  regard  to  the  mind's  independent  action, 
must,  I  think,  be  swept  away,  and  the  law  of  depend- 
ence  be  exhibited,  as  m  all  other  physical  foots. 

These  facts  are  (as  far  as  being  employed  for 
scientific  purposes)  new,  and  the  arguments  built 
on  them  new ;  and  hence  this  is  the  really  impor- 
tant part  of  the  book.  But  before  entering  on  them 
we  most  make  a  few  observations.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son's own  experience  may  have  made  him  familiar 
with  whole  classes  of  facts,  the  simplest  of  which 
are  startling  to  most  of  us ;  and  because  they  have 
ceased  to  be  strange  to  himself,  he  forgets  how 
necessarily  they  will  stagger  his  readers  who  have 
been  without  his  advantages.  Mesmerism,  as  it 
has  come  before  the  world,  has  been  largely  alloyed 
with  imposture  and  credulity,  and  there  is  this 
inevitable  suspicion  attaching  to  it,  that  while 
whole  volumes  of  wonderful  stories  are  current 
among  believers,  related  with  the  most  circum- 
stantial fulness,  and  admitting,  one  would  think, 
if  ever  fact  admitted  of  it,  of  being  tried  by 
the  severest  scrutiny,  at  least  half  the  thinking 
world  continue  sceptics,  and  consider  them  no 
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better  worth  serious  consideraUon  tban  &iry  tales 
or  ghost  stories.  And  this  is,  of  coorse,  a  serious 
difficulty.  Such  a  power  as  clairvoyance  mi^ht 
exert  itself  in  a  broad  and  patent  way,  which 
would  make  scepticism  impossible.  Thales  took 
away  the  reproach  of  philosophy,  and  made  a  for- 
tune out  of  his  science  by  foreseeing  a  remarkable 
olive  season.  Why  has  no  mesmerist  made  a 
fortune  on  the  stock  exchange  or  in  the  railway 
market? 

Mesmeric  patients  are  said  to  see  through  phe- 
nomena into  their  laws.  It  is  not  too  much,  there- 
fore, to  expect  discoveries  which  may  afterwards 
be  verified  by  ordinaiy  means ;  and  we  naturally 
suspect  the  reality  of  a  power  which,  as  in  the 
American  Davis,  sees  up  to  the  existing  confines 
of  science,  but  only  oversees  them  in  revelation 
of  what  is  going  on  in  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  test.  We  are  not  ourselves  deny- 
ing that  there  are  such  things  as  mesmeric  marvels. 
We  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  from  time  to  time 
very  strange  things  indeed  take  place  in  this  world, 
'which  defy  explanation  by  ordinary  causes;  but 
until  these  new  powers  can  be  put  to  some  broad, 
open  proof— until  they  have  ceased  to  show  them- 
selves only  in  private  society,  or  in  the  irregular, 
abnormal  way  in  which  they  have  appeared  hither- 
to, it  is  nremature  to  bring  them  forward  for  pur- 
poses or  science,  and  to  expect  us  to  submit  to 
have  our  whole  system  of  thought  revolutionized 
on  the  faith  of  facts  in  themselves  so  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  professor  produces  his  experiment  in 
the  open  hall ;  it  is  tried  again  and  again,  and  the 
result  is  uniform.  If  the  results  ara  not  uniform, 
are  subject  to  failure,  or  are  not  under  his  control, 
but  are  fitful,  strange,  and  startling,  they  will  serve 
to  show,  indeed,  that  we  live  in  a  mysterious  world, 
but  they  will  not  serve  the  professor  as  a  founda- 
tion for  a  scientific  superstructure. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  unpleasant  circum- 
stance connected  with  these  facts.  The  visions  of 
clairvoyants  are  sometimes  inconvenient.  Like 
Swedenborg,  they  fancy  they  see  into  another 
world — see  spirits,  and  converse  with  them.  Mr. 
Atkinson  dismisses  everything  of  this  kind  as  de- 
lusive dreaming.  He  does  not  tell  us  how  he  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  delusive  and  the  real,  and 
he  must  be  more  than  human  if  he  does  not  allow 
his  own  philosophic  sympathies  to  incline  the  scale. 
However,  we  know  him  to  be  an  honorable  man, 
who  would  not  say  what  he  did  not  believe  to  be 
true ;  and  his  large  experience  secures  him  against 
being  led  astray  by  the  merely  marvellous.  He 
shall  now  state  his  own  case  :— 

I  do  not  think  (he  says)  that  I  am  a  rery  oredoloos 
soan,  and  I  say  that  the  ikcts  which  I  am  about  to  relate 
are  as  fully  proved  as  fiBtctsean  be.  *  *  *  I  will  relate 
to  you  one  case  as  an  example,  and  as  the  one  firom 
which  I  have  gained  the  most  This  was  a  lady  of 
fifty  years  of  age,  the  mother  of  a  large  &mi]j,  in  a 
weakly  state  oi  health.  8he  had  lately  become  par- 
tial^ deaf,  which  was  the  occasion  of  my  first  mes- 
merizing her.  She  was  not  learned,  but  of  a  most 
unafiected  and  charming  nature.  I  speak  not  from 
my  feelings,  or  praise  her  because  she  was  my  patient, 
and  BO  clever  a  somnambulist,  (which  is  too  often 
done,)  but  only  relate  what  was  the  universal  impres- 
don  among  those  who  knew  her.  She  knew  nothing; 
Whatever  of  physiologloal  subjects.  She  is  since  deaf 
8fae  manifiBsted  from  time  to  tmie  dear  flashes  of  clair- 
voyant power  in  various  ways.  Her  constitution  was 
teeaUnc  up,  and,  in  the  end,  this  power  turned  to 
Sfesrs  dftuaive  dreaming,  whicdi  is  eemmon  in  such 


instances.  But  in  the  mean  time  I  had  ooeupisd  bar 
with  the  brain,  finding  that  character  of  ri^t  to  be 
her  forte.  I  could  excite  any  part  of  her  head,  and 
under  any  combination,  as  I  found  that  she  could 
recognize  the  size  and  diaracter  of  each  organ  when 
in  action.  She  could  explain  the  nature  of  each 
fi^ulty,  its  precise  situation,  and  its  relation  to  other 
parts.  She  had  the  power  of  bringing  into  action  any 
portion  of  the  brain  at  will,  wheUier  it  were  among 
the  outer  or  the  inner  convolutions,  and  when  there  was 
any  indistinctness  or  difficulty,  she  would  say  so,  and 
would  declare  when  she  was  tired,  and  oonld  see  no 
more  with  accuracy.  She  could  thus  see  whether  any 
sentiment  were  a  simple  power,  or  the  result  of  a 
combination  and  of  what  combination.  She  could  see 
the  fi)rm  and  structure  of  the  brain. 

Mr.  Atkinson  goes  on  to  guard  against  the  sop- 
position  that  the  lady  might  be  only  reading  his 
own  thoughts.  There  was  never  any  sign  of  it ; 
often  what  she  told  him  was  what  he  least  ex- 
pected, but  what  afterwards  proved  to  be  correct ; 
and  for  the  philosophy  of  such  clairvojranoe,  or  the 
natural  means  by  which  it  may  take  place,  he  sag*- 
gests  the  following  : — 

It  is  not,  I  think,  requiring  much  of  the  credulity 
even  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  lugher 
phenomena  of  mesmerism,  to  suppose  that  when  the 
ordinary  and  outward  action  of  the  senses  is  out  off, 
and  when  the  body  is  oronght  into  a  peculiar  and  ab- 
normal con(Ktion,  the  inner  part  of  the  brain  might 
partake  of  the  condition  not  required  by  the  paralyM 
senses.  The  same  relation,  in  &ct,  would  take  aa 
inward  direction,  and  the.  brain  itself  become,  as  ii 
were,  an  organ  of  sense  with  a  concentrated  power  ; 
the  attention  would  be.  capable  of  exciting  and  fixii^ 
on  parts  and  the  action  of  these  parts,  just  as,  in  the 
ordinaij  condition,  it  could  excite  to  action  one  limb 
or  one  nnger,  and  take  cognizance  of  the  sensations  or 
other  conations  going  on  in  such  part  or  parts. 

In  such  a  matter  we  need  not  quarrel  with  a 
theory  because  it  is  difiUcult.  The  truth,  if  w« 
could  get  at  it,  would  doubtlees  be  difikult.  And 
if  the  facts  are  real,  we  have  no  objection  to  suck 
explanation  of  them.  The  eye  can  see  itself  if  a 
light  is  thrown  in  upon  the  retina,  and  care  is  taken 
that  no  external  image  shall  be  formed  there  ;  an4 
in  all  sensation  it  is  not  of  the  object,  but  of  the 
impression  of  the  obj^  on  the  sense,  that  we  are 
directly  conscious.  The  difikultr  lies  in  the  facte 
—first,  whether  they  are  true  at  all,  and  if  they  are 
true,  what  is  their  value?  There  were  phrenolo- 
gists long  befi)re  phrenology  was  heard  of  as  a 
science.  The  Greek  sculptors  knew  as  well  as  we 
a  weak  head  from  a  wise  one ;  and  even  dogs  have 
no  difficulty  in  reading  expressions  of  features. 
We  have  lone  known  the  external  correspondence 
between  mind  and  body,  and  if  external,  then  of 
course  internal.  If  this  wonderful  unit  we  call 
man  be  composed  of  two  substances  which  for  the 
period  of  natural  life  are  set  to  work  together,  the 
wonder  would  be,  not  in  finding  that  there  were 
exactly  corresponding  phenomena,  but  in  findings 
that  there  were  not.  Sight  is  not  hearing,  hearing^ 
is  not  smelling ; — for  sight  there  b  the  eye,  to 
hearing  the  ear,  for  scent  the  nostril.  And  se 
benevolence  is  not  resentment,  nor  resentment  pity, 
so  there  is  no  reason  why  each  of  these  emotiooe 
should  not  have  its  answering  organ.  If  persooe 
in  some  abnormal  state  can  see  into  the  brain,  and 
divide  and  distinguish,  we  are  very  glad  of  such  a 
contribution  to  our  knowledge,  g^  more  detailed 
information  where  before  we  had  a  general  asear- 
anoe.    But  we  must  be  careful  how  we  let  auofa  a 
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the  difficulty  in  measuring  the  anoount  of  knowledge 
really  given.  At  the  first  blush  we  are  startled  at 
the  marvel  of  so  new  a  power,  and  we  fancy,  if  it 
ean  do  anything,  it  can  do  everything;  but  con- 
ceive  (if  such  a  thing  were  possible)  that  we  were 
all  familiar  with  hearing  and  seeing,  but  knew 
nothing  of  the  ear  or  the  eye,  and  some  one  of  us 
suddenly  (Stained  a  knowledge  of  these  organs, 
and  of  their  relation*with  our  experience.  With- 
out knowing  anything  of  optics  or  of  acoustics,  let 
him  set  to  work  to  explain  their  functions  to  us, 
and  what  he  had  to  say  might  seem  much  to  the 
rest  of  us  who  knew  nothing ;  hut  how  infinitely 
inaccurate  it  would  be. 

And,  again,  unless  the  whole  thing  is  miracu- 
lous, how  is  a  person  suddenly  put  in  possession 
of  this  new  power  of  perception  to  avoid  being 
confused  by  his  previous  philosophy  or  metaphysics! 
A  person,  for  instance,  who  believed  that  memory 
was  a  distinct  faculty,  would  probably  find  an  organ 
of  memory.  Des  Cartes,  as  we  know,  discovered, 
as  he  supposed,  an  organ  of  free-will  in  the  centre 
of  the  brain,  on  which,  as  on  a  throne,  the  free  in- 
dividuality reposed,  surrounded  bj  its  ministers. 
It  is  apparently  the  same  organ  which  Mr.  Atkin- 
son recognizes  as  the  organ  of  the  sense  of  individ- 
uality ;  but  to  the  latter  a  free  individuality  is  an 
absurdity. 

However,  to  go  on  to  a  far  more  important  mat- 
ter ;  among  the  tests  by  which  the  correctness  of 
these  revelations  is  to  be  tried,  we  find  deliberately 
stated  further  facts  of  a  character  so  remarkable, 
that  if  they  were  really  true,  and  the  whole  of  the 
case  was  really  laid  before  us,  then,  indeed,  we 
should  not  quarrel  with  the  philosophy  of  this 
book,  or  care  any  more  for  any  questions  of  theism, 
or  atheism,  or  mesmerism,  or  any  other  matter  of 
feith  or  speculation.  We  would  leave  the  earth 
to  those  who  could  be  happy  under  the  new  do- 
minion to  which  it  must  be  subject,  and  make  haste 
to  escape  before  we  saw  everything  most  holy  and 
most  excellent  fade  away  like  a  dream.  This  is  no 
rhetoric.  The  clairvoyant  sees  the  organs  in  their 
places ;  the  mesmerist  can  stimulate  them  into  ac- 
tion, and  produce  whatever  thoughts,  whatever 
emotions  he  pleases.  He  can  arrest  what  is  al- 
ready in  action,  he  can  excite  what  is  dormant  by 
a  touch,  even  by  pointing  with  his  finger.  Mr. 
Atkinson  tells  us,  **  that  he  found  he  could  play  up- 
on the  heady  and  produce  whatever  action  he  pleased, 
OS  distinctly  as  he  could  play  on  the  keys  of  a  piano,** 
And  to  leave  us  no  hope  that  he  means  merely  a 
convulsive  action  of  the  body,  (indeed,  in  that  case 
it  would  make  against,  not  for,  the  material  theory,) 
he  says — **  It  is  remarkable  the  rapidity  with  which 
a  particular  state  may  be  induced  or  removed,  in- 
tense anger,  for  instance,  beine  converted  to  benev- 
olence and  tears.''  If  these  &ts  are  true  at  all, 
we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  what  is  produced 
is  a  mere  convulsive  grimace.  The  features  and 
the  body  are  agitated  as  they  usually  are  by  par- 
ticular emotions.  The  mesmerists  have  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  emotions  are  really  felt ; 
and  we  have  to  thank  them  for  the  most  satisfac- 
tory onnfutation  of  materialism  which  has  yet  been 
ofiered.  But  take  the  other  case.  Let  it  be  true, 
as  they  say,  that  they  have  power  to  control  the 
raind,  and  make  it  feel  at  their  bidding.  And 
***Itistoosada  subject  to  smile  over ;  the 
&rce  of  life  would  be  too  bitter  for  a  laugh.  It 
may  not  be  philosophic  to  try  facts  by  the  results 
which  may  seem  likely  to  eosue  from  them,  but 


they  themselves  dialleDge  the  ground  of  the  future, 
to  point  the  blessings  of  their  inestimable  philoso> 
phy. 

The  knowTedge  which  mesmerism  gives  of  the  infiu- 
ence  of  body  on  body,  and  consequently  of  mind  on 
mind,  will  bring  about  a  morality  which  we  have  not 
yet  direamed  of ;  and  who  shall  disguise  his  natnrs 
and  his  acts  irhm.  we  cannot  be  sure  at  any  moment 
that  we  are  firee  ttom  the  clairvoyant  eye  [it  is  the 
clairvoyant's  eye,  it  would  appear,  not  the  eye  of  Al- 
mighty Ood,  which  we  are  to  fear]  of  some  one  who 
is  observing  our  actions  and  most  secret  thoughts,  and 
our  whole  character  and  history  may  be  read  off  at 
any  moment  Few  have  the  fiiintest  idea  of  the  influ- 
ence these  great  truths  will  have  upon  the  morals  of 
men,  and  upon  our  notions  generally. 

A  morality  which  we  have  not  dreamed  of,  in- 
deed !  What  is  the  meaning  of  stimulating  this  or 
that  emotion,  or  of  playing  upon  the  brain  t  Emo* 
tions  do  not  rise  without  an  object.  Does  the 
mesmerist  throw  a  fresh  object  into  the  mind  ia 
stimulating  a  new  organ !  Is  love  obliterated  by 
the  suggestion  of  some  object  of  hatred,  or  is  the 
same  object  regarded  with  opposite  emotions  t  and 
are  we  now  to  hate  and  despise  what  a  moment 
back  we  loved  and  admired!  There  is  no  sudi 
thing  as  undirected  emotion:  when  we  love,  we 
love  something;  when  we  pity,  we  pity  some- 
thing ;  when  we  hate,  we  hate  something  ;  or  we 
have  not  loved,  nor  pitied,  nor  hated.  And  can  il 
be— can  Mr.  Atkinson  really  believe  either  thai 
our  whole  moral  sense  can  be  inverted ;  that  the 
base  shall  be  made  to  seem  the  noble,  and  beauty 
shall  become  loathsome ;  that  the  wise  man  can  be 
brought  down,  and  become  as  the  sensualist,  not 
by  yielding  to  temptation,  which  his  better  knowl-^ 
edge  and  Gstter  nature  might  resist,  but  by  a  mere 
mechanic  force,  exercised  he  knows  not  by  whom,, 
and  against  which  he  is  powerless  as  he  would  be 
to  save  his  body  when  sleeping  from  a  murderer's 
stroke ;  or  else,  which  is  more  horrible,  does  he 
mean  that  a  saint  praying  before  the  altar  can  have 
his  organ  of  reverence  paralyzed,  and  his  soul,, 
which  was,  as  it  were,  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  defiled  by  the  intrusion  of  abominable 
thoughts,  the  very  breath  of  which  could  not  have 
approached  his  waking  consciousness;  shall  the 
mother,  weeping  at  the  grave  of  her  child,  be  sud- 
denly, at  the  wave  of  some  fool's  hand,  convulsed 
with  ghastly  laughter  ?  Will  you  tell  me  that  it  is 
but  a  parallel  of  our  daily  experience,  that  ideas 
suggested  in  the  common  way  might  have  the 
same  efifect?  It  is  a  libel  on  our  nature  to  say  so. 
Unholy  tlioughts  can  as  little  penetrate  tlie  charmed 
atmosphere  which  is  shed  around  our  really  pure 
emotions,  as  snow-flakes  can  reach  the  earth  undie- 
solved  in  the  warm  summer  sunshine.  Let  ns  once 
know  that  there  is  a  sorcery  which  can  bewitch 
soul  as  well  as  body,  and  a  wise  man  will  make 
haste  away  with  himself  before  his  better  angel  ia 
expelled  to  make  room  for  seven  devils  or  seves 
leff  ions  of  them. 

It  is  not  any  more  the  M  question  of  material- 
ism. Let  the  soul  be  what  it  would,  character  at 
least  followed  laws  which  might  be  aseertained, 
and  the  higher  fiiculties  could  control  the  lower. 
Bat  these  mesmeric  powers  are  not  distributed  in 
any  moral  order,  md  men  have  them  as  well  at 
ffood  ;  and  men  o£  all  creeds,  and  men  of  none. 
Piety  may  be  made  the  victim  of  atheism ;  and 
atheism,  again,  of  piety.  A  demoniac  force  is  lei 
loose,  which  is  absolute  and  despotic,  and  laughs 
to  scorn  the  inefleotaal  straggles  of  goedsess  to 
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maintain  itself.  And  here  we  may  leave  this  busi- 
ness of  phreno-mesmerism.  If  it  be  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be,  it  may  work  its  own  will,  and  laugh 
at  our  reasonings ;  but  so  long  as  we  are  the  free 
men  we  feel  ourselves  to  be,  we  may  thank  Mr. 
Atkinson  for  so  happy  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
his  principles. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  on  the  third 
question — the  value  of  phrenology  as  a  basis  of 
mental  science.  If  it  is  to  be  the  basis  of  this 
science,  it  will  explain  its  first  principles.  As  soon 
as  we  are  distinctly  told,  that,  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  brain  or  of  its  functions,  a  geometrical  demon- 
stration can  be  made  more  clear,  a  syllogism  more 
conclusive,  or  the  principle  of  contradiction  more 
evident— that  it  will  assist  us  in  our  devotion  to 
what  is  noble  and  what  is  beautiful,  by  explaining 
their  nature,  and  by  interpreting  our  obligation  to 
love  them,  we  will  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say. 
Unless  it  can  do  this,  such  mental  science  as  rests 
upon  it  we  do  not  much  care  to  learn  ;  nor  can  we 
expect  from  it  any  such  transcendent  benefit  as  Mr. 
Atkinson  seems  to  anticipate. 

It  is  not  that  we  have  any  instinctive  shrinking 
from  the  hypothesis,  that  mind  may  be  a  function 
of  what  we  call  matter.  It  is  irreverent  to  talk  of 
matter  as  something  gross  and  debasing.  Let  us 
try,  for  a  moment,  to  abstract  from  a  mass  of  earth 
or  stone  its  form,  color,  extension,  and  gravity, 
which  are  only  modes  of  our  sensation,  and  depend 
on  the  structure  of  our  organs,  and  our  utter  ina- 
bility to  form  the  least  notion  of  what  remains  may 
read  us  a  lesson  of  caution  as  to  how  we  speak  of 
it.  Or,  again,  if  we  think  how  it  came  to  be. 
Either  it  was  created  out  of  nothing  by  Almighty 
Grod,  or  it  is  eternal.  And  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
alternative  is  the  more  awful.  Or,  again,  in  what 
an  infinite  variety  of  forms  the  primary  elements 
(perhaps  there  is  only  one)  appear  in  combination, 
obeying  their  laws  with  such  exactness,  and  grow- 
ing out  into  rock  and  earth,  air  and  water,  plant 
and  animal.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving a  material  soul  than  in  conceiving  a  spiritual 
one,  a  soul  quite  as  capable  of  self-determination. 
Why  not  ?  People  speak  of  body  as  something 
which  decays  and  dies,  and  attach  their  hopes  of 
immortality  to  the  spirit  as  independent  of  it.  To 
call  the  soul  material  is  to  deny  another  life.  But, 
at  least,  St.  Paul  never  speaks  of  a  soul  as  existing 
without  a  body.  The  eternal  life  which  was 
promised  in  Christianity  was  a  life  of  soul  and 
body;  a  spiritual  body,  indeed,  but  a  real  body,  as 
is  clear  from  his  illustration  of  the  grain  of 
eorn.  Why  should  modern  religion  insist  so 
passionately  on  the  separable  nature  of  the  soul, 
when  the  Grospel  knows  nothing  of  it !  It  is  because 
we  have  no  evidence — because  we  do  not  know 
what  matter  is,  or  what  soul  is,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  justify  any  philosophic  conclusion,  one  way  or 
the  other,  while  the  phenomena  of  life,  of  thought, 
and  of  sensation  practically  divide  into  two  distinct 
classes,  that  we  speak  of  spirit  as  something  which 
is  not  matter — which  is  not  matter  as  we  know  it. 
And  here  we  rest  in  a  mystery,  the  practical  solu- 
tion of  which  is  easy,  and  the  speculative  impossible. 
A  definite  basis  of  either  speculative  or  of  moral 
science  simple  materialism  cannot  be.  If  Mr. 
Atkinson  can  mesmerize  us  it  is  another  matter. 
Moral  science  is  only  serviceable  as  helping  us  to 
lead  sood  lives;  and  with  sneh  new  influence 
brought  to  bear,  it  would  be  but  a  worn-out  weapon 
of  a  past  school  of  war&re,  and  useless  either  for 
protection  <Hr  attack.  But  so  long  as  we  experience 


that  in  such  matters  we  are  as  our  forefathers  were 
— that  we  must  buy  knowledge  with  the  same  labor, 
and  work  our  way  through  the  same  temptation—- 
we  shall  find  our  way  better  by  sticking  to  the  old 
track,  and  keeping  clear  of  biogs,  and  quagmires, 
and  ignis-fatui. 

And  now  we  draw  on  towards  the  end.  We 
have  travelled  along  a  grim,  strange  road,  beset 
with  ghastly  figures ;  and  we  are  coming  now  to- 
wards the  sullen  land,  where  no  sun  shines,  and 
there  is  no  sound  of  prayer,  or  any  glad  song  of 
thanksgiving,  where  hope  sickens  and  faith  dies, 
and  necessity,  with  its  cold  arms,  folds  us  round, 
and  freezes  up  our  veins.  There  isa  "  doctrine  of 
necessity*'  which  is  held  by  deeply  believing  men, 
which  St.  Paul  taught  when  he  spoke  of  the  potter 
and  the  clay,  which  Plato  held,and  Augustine,  and 
Calvin,  and  Spinoza — an  intense  sense  that  His  will 
is  irresistible,  that  all  is  as  He  would  have  it,  and 
that,  in  some  inefl^ble  way,  even  wicked  men  are 
instruments  in  His  hands  in  the  working  out  the 
great  mystery  of  Being.  How  it  can  be,  they 
cannot  tell — they  do  not  ask ;  but  they  know  that 
there  is  no  good  in  any  man ;  and  no  power  in  any 
man,  or  in  anything,  except  it  comes  from  Him, 
and  they  accept  the  mystery  and  adore  it.  They 
do  not  the  less  hate  evil  and  love  good  ;  but  they 
claim  no  merit,  they  fling  it  from  them,  and  count 
it  their  highest  honor  to  be  considered  his  instru- 
ments ;  and  it  is  this  doctrine  which  makes  toler- 
able the  facts  which  they  cannot  question  in  the 
order  of  the  world  ;  efl^ects  following  causes  and 
law  being  as  distinctly  traceable  in  moral  as  in 
physical  phenomena.  They  do  not  explain  away 
indignation,  or  responsibility,  or  sense  of  sin,  or 
any  other  feelings,  which  seem  to  be  illogical  if 
every  man  be  indeed  as  clay,  and  moulded  by  His 
will.  They  are  indignant  at  others'  wrong,  and 
loathe  themselves  for  their  own  sins  ;  while  they 
yet  know  that  all  things  follow  in  an  unbroken 
order,  and  they  are  happy  in  an  awful,  unresolved 
mystery  through  faith  in  Him.  But  it  is  through 
faith  in  Him  !  He  is  all  good,  and  therefore  all  is 
well,  and  therefore  we  can  be  resigned.  But  the 
writers  of  these  letters,  seeing  the  universal  order, 
see  through  it  only  to  the  law,  and  in  the  law  they 
rest.  Matter  is  all — matter  and  its  functions. 
There  is  no  God,  no  Father.  They  have  swept 
the  universe — they  have  gone  down  into  the  depths 
of  being,  and  they  did  not  find  Him  ;  "  they  have 
looked  up  for  the  eternal  eye,  and  seen  nothing  but 
the  deep,  black,  glaring,  bottomless  eye-socket." 
And  they  bid  us  come  to  them,  orphans  as  we  are, 
and  shake  off  our  terror  and  be  happy  in  our  new 
freedom.  They,  too,  once  had  faith  in  God ;  but 
it  was  a  dream  which  passed  away  with  the 
vapor  of  morning — ^they  woke  from  an  uneasy  vision 
into  happiness.  Oh,  bitter  satire  on  what  piety  has 
become  among  us,  when  His  children  can  dream 
that  they  have  gained  in  losing  Him !  Life  is  life, 
death  is  death.  Our  actions  are  compelled  by  the 
same  necessity  which  makes  the  rivers  run  and  the 
rain  fall.  Everything  has  its  law,  which  it  must 
obey ;  the  waves  roll,  the  wind  blows,  the  tree  puts 
on  its  leaves,  the  brain  feels,  the  man  acts,  each  as 
they  must.  And  they  must,  not  because  it  is  God's 
will,  but  because  it  is  the  law  of  their  being.  The 
law  is  the  law,  the  force  is  the  force.  To  believe 
more,  is  to  dream  awake.  And  this  is  the  next 
corner  of  science  which  we  are  about  to  turn.  This 
is  the  philosophy  which  is  to  redeem  us.  Do  they 
think  that  they  will  persuade  a  plain,  practical 
fbglishman  to  believe  in  virtue  when  they  have 
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taught  him  that  there  is  no  God  ?  Will  they  speak 
to  him  of  the  higher  laws  of  his  being  t  He  will 
tell  them  that  they  may  follow  the  laws  of  their 
being,  and  follow  virtue,  if  they  like  it.  He  will 
take  his  law — the  law  of  pleasure,  or  of  power,  or 
of  his  own  will.  Mr.  Atkinson  speaks  of  men 
comforting  themselves  with  notions  of  God,  and  of 
a  future  state  ;  and  he  places  the  ideas  together,  as 
if  to  imply  that  they  were  necessarily  connected  ; 
that  belief  in  God  was  only  valued  as  it  seemed  to 
promise  a  continuance  of  this  our  small  existence. 
He  little  knows  what  religion  is.  The  religious 
man  is  ever  ready  to  cry,  Lord,  what  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man,  that 
thou  regardest  him  ?  Man  is  like  a  thing  of  nought ; 
his  time  passeth  away  like  a  shadow.  What  reli- 
gion craves  for,  is  the  sense  that,  whatever  becomes 
of  man,  all  is  well — all  is  well,  because  God  is, 
and  He  has  willed  it  all. 

There  are  flashes,  scattered  through  the  volume, 
of  nobler  feelings.  One  of  the  appendices  is  really 
beautiful ;  and  in  the  account  of  the  organs  of  the 
brain  we  are  told  that  there  is  an  organ  of  rever- 
ence, **  the  highest  object  of  which  seems  to  be  a 
sense  of  the  infinite  and  abstract  power,  the  inherent 
form  and  principle  of  nature."  Yet  even  here  he 
will  not  say  that  the  power  itself  is  the  object,  but 
only  the  serise  of  it.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  what 
abstract  power  means  in  his  system  ;  we  are  forced 
to  remember  his  complaint  of  the  folly  of  men  who 
are  not  content  to  suppose  eternal  and  inherent  law 
of  nature  evolving  the  sequence  of  events.  And 
when  he  speaks  of  God,  perhaps  it  is  rather  old 
feelings  of  other  times  echoing  back  in  music  to 
him,  than  any  present  living  conviction.  It  is  so 
un philosophical,  he  says,  to  call  the  cause  a  person, 
when  all  which  the  form  of  our  mind  requires  is  a 
cause,  and  that  only.  It  is  not  the  form  of  the 
mind — it  is  the  heart,  which,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  vast  impartial  mechanic  order — an  order  which 
knows  no  difference  between  wise  and  unwise,  good 
and  evil — cries  out  in  its  perplexity,  and  requires 
(if  we  may  use  such  a  word,  when  at  least  for 
itself  it  requires  nothing)  to  know  that  its  senti- 
ments are  true  in  spile  of  all ;  that  good  is  to  be 
infinitely  loved,  and  evil  infinitely  hated ;  that 
heroes  and  martyrs  have  not  lived,  and  confessed, 
and  died,  only  for  a  dream.  Following  the  instinct 
of  reverence,  we  know  that  God  is,  and  we  call 
Him  a  person,  not  that  we  can  explain  our  mean- 
ing. How  should  we,  who  cannot  understand 
human  personality,  dare  to  measure  the  divine  ? 
We  use  the  word  because  it  is  the  best  which  we 
have.  Reverence,  as  we  know  it,  is  not  of  qualities 
or  laws,  but  of  persons  only.  We  fear  power — we 
reverence  only  moral  power ;  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  analogy,  feeling  certain  that, 
though  still  infinitely  short  of  the  truth,  human 
language  approaches  nearest  to  the  truth,  when  it 
uses  boldly  the  only  name  under  which  a  moral 
power  is  known  to  us. 

Of  the  many  remarkable  facts  related  in  this 
book  we  can  say  little  now.  Compared  with  the 
mighty  interests  at  issue  in  its  conclusion,  the 
strangest  of  them  are  insignificant  indeed.  It 
would  be  a  trite  thing  to  point  the  old  moral,  and 
show  how  men,  who  will  not  believe  the  highest 
things,  are  ready  with  their  credulity  for  what  falls 
in  better  with  their  sympathies :  what  rather  strikes 
us  is  the  elevating  influence  of  an  acknowledgment 
of  mystery  in  any  form  at  all.  In  spite  of  all  that 
we  have  said,  there  is  a  tone  in  Mr.  Atkinson's 


thoughts  far  above  those  of  most  of  us  who  live  in 
slavery  to  daily  experience.  The  world  is  awful 
to  him — truth  is  sacred.  However  wildly  he  has 
wandered  in  search  for  it,  truth  is  all  for  which  he 
cares  to  live.  If  he  is  dogmatic,  he  is  not  vain  ; 
if  he  is  drying  up  the  fountain  of  life — as  we  know 
that  he  is,  for  all  unhappy  persons  who  follow  him 
— yet  to  him  life  is  holy.  He  does  not  care  for  fame, 
for  wealth,  for  rank,  for  reputation,  for  anything 
except  to  find  truth,  and  to  live  beautifully  by  it; 
and  all  this  because  he  feels  the  unknown  and  ter- 
rible forces  which  are  busy  at  the  warp  and  woof 
of  this  marvellous  existence.  Most  sad  is  it  when 
men  of  his  stamp  seek  comfort  where  he  has  sought 
for  it.  Oh,  no!  we  do  not  deny  the  wonders  of 
which  he  speaks.  There  are  few  of  us  whose  own 
experience  will  not  supply  instances  of  them— 
strange  instincts,  strange  influences,  strange  pow- 
ers of  prophecy,  and  consciousness  of  what  is  pass- 
ing beyond  the  sweep  of  natural  sense.  History  is 
full  of  such  stories.  There  is  a  tract  of  AristoUe 
on  Prophecy  in  Sleep,  which  shows  how  deeply  he 
was  convinced  of  its  reality.  Only  we  have  to  say 
this  of  such  things,  that,  seen  in  the  light  of  an 
atheistic  philosophy,  they  are  merely  terrible — 
awful  manifestations  of  forces  which  are  subject  to 
no  spiritual  influence,  powerless  for  any  ennobling 
purpose,  and  respecting  neither  good  nor  evil,  but 
ready  to  minister  to  either.  Very  striking  it  is 
furtlier,  that  they  are  rarely  seen,  and  never  step 
forward  into  prominence,  except  when  faith  in  its 
high  sense  is  dead  or  dying,  and  religion  has 
passed  away  from  the  heart,  and  only  flutters  about 
the  lips.  In  our  chase  of  wealth  or  enjoyment, 
when  God  is  forgotten,  and  the  age  of  miracles  is 
past — when,  whatever  we  profess,  our  real  faith  is 
onl^  in  this  solid  world,  and  the  world's  pleasures, 
against  the  dull,  godless  background  huge  shadowy 
forms  are  seen  rising  out  of  the  earth,  looming 
dreadfully  in  the  darkness ;  we  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge the  mysterious  in  its  lofly  and  elevating  form, 
and  our  path  is  suddenly  beset  with  phantoms ;  the 
crust  of  habit  is  broken  through ;  the  tremendous 
forces  which  underlie  our  being  exhale  out  of  the 
depths  on  which  it  rests,  and  scare  us  in  the  midst 
of  our  follies.  So  it  was  when  the  Fatalists  and 
the  Epicureans  had  done  their  work  in  Rome.  In 
the  age  of  Nero  there  was  scarcely  a  family  of 
rank  in  all  the  empire,  but  their  Magian  or  their 
Mesmerist  was  domesticated  among  them.  Science 
was  to  have  set  the  world  free,  and  brought  in  the 
millennium  of  love  and  peace.  But  love  and  peace 
fled  away  to  God  in  heaven  ;  and,  instead  of  them, 
sensuality,  and  madness,  and  revenge,  and  lust,  and 
cruelty,  were  let  loose  to  hurt  the  earth,  armed 
with  demoniac  powers,  half  real,  half  lies  and 
crime,  till  mankind  learnt  in  the  anguish  which  fell 
upon  them  to  what  infernal  spirit  they  had  sold 
themselves. 

Two  years  ago,  a  congregation  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  in  one  of  our  large  towns,  were 
startled  at  hearing  the  following  words  : — 

Whatever  my  anxiety  may  be  about  the  future,  I 
trust  I  need  at  present  have  none  in  insisting  before  a 
congregation,  however  mixed,  on  the  mysteries  and 
difficulties  which  attach  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  ex- 
istence, and  which  must  be  recognised  by  every  one 
who  believes  it.  I  trust,  and  I  am  sure,  that  it  is,  as 
yet,  safe  even  to  put  before  a  Protestant  some  of  the 
stupendous  wonders  which  he  is  obliged  to  accept, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  when  he  confesses  that  there 
is  a  Clod. 
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They  were  from  the  lips  of  one  who,  whatcTcr 
we  ma^  think  of  him,  has  as  deep  an  insight  as 
any  living  man  into  the  actual  condition  of  things 
in  this  country,  and  fonned  the  prelude  to  an  argu- 
ment, that  there  was  no  philosophical  alternative 
between  atheism  and  the  Catholic  faith.  Strangely, 
(as  it  seems  to  us,)  he  failed  to  see  that  a  belief  in 
God  must  precede  a  faith  in  Revelation,  and  must 
rest  on  independent  evidence.  How  can  we  believe 
that  God  has  revealed  Himself,  unless  we  first  be- 
lieve that  he  is!  But  if  for  the  words  **  Catholic 
faith, *'  in  a  beautiful  concluding  passage  in  the 
same  sermon,  we  substitute  simply  "  faith,"  that 
inner  conviction  of  the  heart  that  God  is,  which  the 
child  and  the  man  feel  alike,  and  which,  as  we  be- 
lieve, is  God's  own  witness  of  Himself,  it  may  be 
that  it  is  a  very  awful  picture  of  a  very  awful 
truth : — 

Oh,  my  brethren,  turn  away  ftom — Mih.  I  Where 
will  you  go  ?  Unlearn  it,  (turn  to  reason,  insist  on 
evidence,  proof,  argument,)  and  you  become  Protes- 
tant, Unitarian,  Deist,  Pantheist,  Sceptic  in  a  dreadful, 
but  infiiUible  suocession — only  not  infiiUible  by  some 
accident  of  your  position,  of  your  education,  and  of 
Tour  cast  of  mind — only  not  infallible,  if  you  dismiss 
the  subject  of  religion  from  your  mind,  deny  yourself 
your  reason,  devote  your  thoughts  to  moral  duties,  or 
dissipate  them  in  engagements  of  tiie  world.  Go,  then, 
do  your  duty  to  your  neighbor,  be  just,  be  charitable, 
be  hospitable  ;  set  a  good  example,  uphold  region, 
as  good  for  society;  pursue  your  business,  or  your  pro- 
fession, or  your  pleasure;  eat  and  drink,  read  the  news, 
Tisit  your  frieniu,  build  and  ftumish,  plant  and  sow, 
buy  and  sell,  plead  and  debate,  work  for  the  world, 
settle  your  children,  but  esehew  religious  inquiry,  if 
you  will  not  have  &ith.  It  will  but  lead  you  thither, 
where  there  is  no  light,  no  peace,  no  hope ;  it  will 
lead  you  to  the  deep  pit,  where  the  sun,  and  the  moon, 
and  the  stars,  and  the  beauteous  heavens  are  not;  but 
chilliness,  and  barrenness,  and  perpetual  desolation.* 

Such  a  book  as  this  is  a  strange  echo  of  these 
forebodings.  We  may  turn  away  from  it,  affect  a 
horror  of  it,  slight  it,  laugh  at  it ;  but  it  is  a  symp- 
tom of  a  state  of  things,  it  is  the  first  flame  of  a 
smouldering  feeling  now  first  gaining  air,  and 
neither  its  writers,  nor  we,  nor  any  one,  well  know 
how  large  material  of  combustion  there  may  be 
lying  about  ready  to  kindle.  Practical  atheism  is 
abundant  among  us.  Perhaps  never,  since  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  was  money  so  omnipotent 
as  in  England  at  this  moment;  not  only  it  com- 
mands all  enjoyment,  but  it  commands  all  respect. 
Wisdom  is  good,  and  so  is  courage,  and  so  is 
talent ;  but  to  be  well  to  do  is  to  be  wealthy.  As 
men  grow  rich,  they  rise  to  place,  to  power,  to 
influence.  Those  who  are  not  rich  themselves,  nor 
ever  hope  to  be,  feel  an  honor  in  the  friendship  of 
those  who  are  ;  they  like  to  be  seen  with  them,  to 
have  them  visit  at  their  houses,  and  they  pay  to 
riches  the  same  kind  of  disinterested  homage  which 
religion  claims  for  God.  Again,  straws  show 
which  way  the  stream  runs.  There  is  a  phrase 
current  among  so-called  thinkers,  which  shows 
how  faint  a  grasp  they  have  of  their  oonviciion. 
Anglicanism  is  a  sort  of  negative  point,  from  which 
a  current  flows  opposite  ways ;  and,  in  describing 
their  opinions,  men  speak  of  themselves  as  **  going 
as  far'*  as  such  and  such  a  point.  The  Puseyite 
goes  further  than  the  Anglican  ;  the  Catholic  than 
the  Puseyite.  Or  the  other  way,  the  Latitudina- 
Tian  than  the  Protestant;  the  Socinian  than  the 

*  Newman,  DtKourtei,  p.  999. 


Latitudinarian  ;  the  Deist  than  the  Socinian ;  the 
Atheist  than  the  Deist.  That  is,  they  are  all  on  a 
sliding-scale,  and  they  know  it.  They  commit 
themselves  one  way  or  other  to  a  principle^  and  il 
is  only  a  question  of  courage,  or  of  time,  with  them, 
how  far  they  will  carry  it  out. 

And,  again,  there  is  that  sad  sight,  the  "  cures  of 
souls,"  sold  daily,  publicly ;  but  how  few  have  tba 
courage  to  condemn  it  as  utterly  wrong  and  horri- 
ble !  What  would  be  thought  of  the  government 
which  sold  the  command  of  its  colonies,  its  fleeta, 
or  its  armies  t  though  to  that,  too,  we  may  come  at 
last.  These  are  all  phenomena  of  a  huge  troubled 
current  which  is  rolling  below  us.  If  there  is  little 
professed  or  even  conscious  atheism  among  us,  it 
IS  not  because  our  hearts  are  set  on  God  to  love 
Him.  Men  w()o  are  so  ready  to  disobey,  cannot 
find  any  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  Him.  At 
present  they  profess  to  believe,  aiul  with  Ihar  minds 
they  think  they  believe,  because  they  have  a  super- 
stition about  speculative  atheism,  as  if  it  weie 
something  dark  and  horrible ;  but  let  a  few  philos- 
ophers go  first,  and  no  thunder  be  seen  to  blight 
them,  and  we  may  see  a  difl[erent  story.  It  may 
be — and  if  it  be,  who  shall  say  it  is  not  just — that 
in  the  order  of  Providence  brief,  dreadful  periods 
of  atheism  should  be  the  appointed  punishment  for 
long  disobedience.  As  it  was  in  the  old  times,  it 
may  be  again  in  ours.  He  may  turn  away  bia 
face  from  us,  and  withdraw  Himself,  and  leave  oa 
to  reap  the  whirlwind  in  return  for  the  vain  worda 
and  false  professions  which  we  have  sown.  Bat 
this  we  know,  that  if  we  are  once  more  on  the 
threshold  of  some  such  stem,  dreadful  time,  tlieie 
is  a  help  to  those  who  cry  for  it  in  the  wildest 
storm.  We  will  not  fear  though  the  earth  be 
moved,  and  though  the  hills  be  carried  into  the  midat 
of  the  sea ;  though  the  watera  rage  and  swell,  and 
the  nftountains  shake  at  the  tempest,  the  rivers  of 
that  very  flood — that  awful  atheist  deluge-^shall  in 
the  end  make  glad  the  Holy  City,  the  place  of  Hb 
tabernacle,  ami  cleanse  and  fertilizis  where  it 
tlireatens  to  destroy. 


From  Chambers'  JoanuU. 
DESERT  OF  ATACAMA. 

A  TRAVELLER  through  the  highlands  of  Pent 
found  lately  in  the  Desert  of  Atacama  the  dried  re- 
mains of  an  assemblage  of  human  beings,  seated  in 
a  semicircle  as  when  alive,  and  staring  into  the 
burning  waste  beftire  them.  They  had  not  been 
buried  here  ;  life  had  not  departed  before  they  thus 
sat  around  ;  but  hope  was  gone  ;  the  invader  was  at 
hand  ;  and,  no  escape  being  lef\,  they  had  come 
hither  to  die.  They  still  sit  inunovable  in  that 
dreary  desert ;  dried  like  mummies  by  the  eflect 
of  the  hot  air,  they  still  keep  their  position,  sit- 
ting up  as  in  solemn  council,  while  over  that  dread 
Areopagus  silence  broods  everlastingly. 

The  scene  is  described  by  Dr.  Ried,  in  a  letter 
from  Valparaiso  to  a  friend  at  Ratisbon,  to  whom 
he  sent  some  of  the  mummies  for  deposition  in  the 
museum  of  the  2^Iogical-Mineralogical  Society  of 
that  city,  where  they  now  are.  The  letter  ia 
dated  from  the  old  Peruvian  fortress  at  L^ana,  on 
the  skirts  of  the  Desert  of  Atacama,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

As  I  announced  to  you  in  my  last,  I  am  now  oo 
the  road  to  Sucr^,  the  capital  of  Bolivia.  Foar 
days  afler  our  departure  from  Valparaiso,  wo 
reached  Cobija,  from  which  the  road  leads  for  ooe 
and  a  half  or  two  leagues  (twenty  leaguet  to  a  de- 
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gree)  along  the  coast ;  it  then  turns  towards  the 
east.  The  shore  consists  of  coarse  sand,  and  is 
bespread  with  fragments  of  rock,  which  the  fre- 
quent earthquakes  ha^e  shaken  down  from  the 
overhanging  cliffs.  The  first  monntain-range, 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  sea  at  a  distance  of 
at  most  1000  paces,  rises  to  a  height  of  about  4000 
feet.  The  way  up  leads  through  a  steep  ravine, 
the  bed  of  an  antediluvian  torrent,  and  in  four,  or 
four  and  a  half  hours,  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
plain — in  the  Desert  of  Atacama.  I  will  not  ven- 
ture to  give  a  description  of  this  waste.  You  may 
imagine,  however,  a  vast  undulating  plain,  where- 
on no  trace  of  life  is  to  be  seen,  where  no  insect 
shows  itself,  where  no  plant  grows,  where  the 
stillness  of  the  grave  is  only  broken  by  the  moan- 
ing of  the  wind,  where  the  uirface  of  the  earth 
consists  of  a  calcareous  mass— out  of  which  salt 
and  saltpetre,  and  similar  products,  shine  forth 
abundantly — where  a  fine  dust  and  a  glaring  refrac- 
tion of  the' sun's  rays  make  it  painful  to  look 
around  ;  and  where,  finally,  here  and  there,  as  the 
sole  proof  that  men  had  once  been  here,  the  mum- 
mies of  mules,  of  horses,  and  of  human  beings,  are 
seen  dried  and  undecomposed — and  you  may  have 
a  faint  picture  of  Atacama. 

After  four  days'  march  I  came  to  Calama,  a 
colony  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  morass,  where 
the  traveller  gives  the  mules  water,  and  allows' 
them  to  rest.  One  cannot  possibly  imagine  any- 
thing more  dreary  than  this  place.  The  marsh 
contains  a  sort  of  bulrush,  and  a  liquid  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  water,  except  that  it  is 
liquid,  and  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drink 
— and  yet  we  must  drink  it,  although  it  produces 
diarrhcea.  This  morass  is  the  source  of  a  river, 
which,  nearer  the  coast,  and  under  the  appellation 
of  Nao,  forms  the  boundary  between  Bolivia  and 
Peru.  If  little  channels  are  made  in  the  banks  of 
this  river,  their  bed  soon  becomes  petrified  ;  and 
grass,  bulrushes,  and  whatever  vegetation  may  be 
near,  is  covered  with  a  crust  of  lime.  In  two 
days'  time  I  reached  Chiu-Chiu,  an  ancient  Peru- 
vian burying-place ;  and  here,  in  an  extensive  half- 
moon,  sit  men,  women,  and  children — from  500  to 
600  in  number — all  in  the  same  attitude,  and  gaz- 
ing vacantly  before  tliem— -some  fallen  down,  some 
partly  covered  with  sand.  One  feels  himself  trans- 
planted into  another  world,  and  fancies  that  these 
ghastly  features  ask,  **  What  seekest  thou  heret  " 

Th6  common  opinion  is,  that  they  were  buried 
in  this  place  :  mine  is,  that  thev  buried  themselves. 
For,  firstly^  there  is  no  place  in  the  neighborhood 
where  they  could  have  dwelt ;  secondly,  many 
women  are  among  them  with  their  infants  at  their 
breast ;  vm^^thirdiy,  the  similar  attitude  of  them  all, 
and  the  expression  of  grief  which  is  still  discernible 
on  most  of  the  countenances,  prove  sufficiently  that 
they  had  withdrawn  hither  m  despair  when  the 
Spaniards  conquered  and  devastated  their  land. 
There  is,  moreover,  on  the  boundary  of  this  desert 
a  place  called  Tucuman,  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  means,  "  All  is  lost." 

They  had  the  belief  that,  if  they  died,  they  would 
be  removed  to  a  better  world  towards  the  west,  on 
which  account  there  are  cooking  utensils  found 
beside  them  full  of  maize.  The  whole  scene  pro- 
duced a  deeply  melancholy  impression — on  me  at 
least  it  had  that  efiect.  With  this  you  will  receive 
two  of  these  dried  human  beings  ;  more  I  cannot 
send,  on  account  of  the  many  difficulties,  and  tlie 
great  expense  of  transport.  The  cases  for  these 
two  must  be  sent  hither  from  Valparaiso,  for  in 


Cobija  there  is  no  wood  at  all.  The  people  and 
the  mules  must  be  hired  at  the  last-named  place, 
and  for  each  mule  I  must  pay  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  dollars. 

Not  far  from  the  same  place  are  the  so-famoos 
meteorlithes  [stones  supposed  to  have  fallen  from 
the  air],  whicn  you  will  receive  at  the  same  time 
with  the  mummies.  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  are 
not  meteorlithes,  but  are  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
first  was  found  about  fifly  years  ago.  They  lie  on 
the  road  by  which  the  Indians  carried  the  Peruvian 
bark  to  Copiapo  in  Chili.  At  first  they  were 
thought  to  be  silver,  and  the  Indians  made  them- 
selves spurs  of  them.  Those  which  have  already 
been  collected  are  covered  over  by  the  drifting- 
sand,  and  one  must  dig  in  order  to  get  at  them. 
With  little  trouble  we  may  convince  ourselves  that 
a  volcanic  eruption  once  took  place  here,  for  the 
direction  of  a  distinct  vein  can  easily  be  fol- 
lowed. I  have  my  compass  with  me,  and  find  that 
these  stones  contain  a  large  quantity  of  iron.  The 
stones  appear  in  about  2^  30'  south  latitude,  and 
between  forty-five  and  fiAy  Spanish  leagues  distant 
from  the  coast.  You  will  get  too,  with  these, 
several  lumps  of  salt,  of  which  I  here  discovered 
six  or  eight  enormous  veins  and  beds. 

At  the  north-east  end  of  the  coast  I  reached  Lasa- 
na,  a  fortress  of  the  old  Peruvians.  It  is  built  on 
a  tongue  of  land  between  the  two  arms  of  a  small 
river,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  last  place  of 
refuge  whither  the  Peruvians  withdrew  when  pur- 
sued on  all  sides  by  the  Spaniards.  The  style  of 
building  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  our  old  Ger- 
man marauder  fortresses — the  walls  being  of  coarse 
masonry,  and  the  small  rooms,  holes,  and  hiding- 
places  endless  and  indescribable.  No  room  is  more 
than  eight  feet  square,  many  scarcely  five  ;  doors 
two  feet  in  height ;  windows  few  in  number,  and 
those  not  larger  than  one's  fist ;  and  withal  the 
whole  town  (a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifly  fami- 
lies ma^  perhaps  have  dwelt  here)  built  like  one 
house,  m  which  the  greater  part  had  to  pass  through 
from  ten  to  fifteen  rooms  to  get  to  their  own  apart- 
ment. All  this,  together  with  the  wildness  of  the 
site,  the  hiffh  river-banks,  which  so  cover  this  cat- 
tle of  the  Incas,  that  from  the  level  of  the  desert 
one  is  not  aware  of  its  existence — forms  a  remark- 
able spectacle.  An  old  negro,  who  has  lived  down 
by  the  river  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  told  me  I 
was  the  first  white  man  who  had  been  there  in  that 
time.  The  inhabitants  must  have  died  of  hun- 
ger, for  we  literally  stand  and  walk  on  skulls  and 
bones.  Every  hole  and  comer  is  full  of  them. 
I  was  unable  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Lasana.  The  language  of  this  district  is  now  un- 
known. 

I  got  acquainted  with  a  Bolivian  officer,  who,  at 
the  command  of  his  government,  had  undertaken 
the  journey  to  the  frontier  of  Paraguay.  His  ac- 
counts are  very  delightful,  and  he  showed  me  va- 
rious medicinal  plants,  as  yet  unknown,  of  which 
I  will  send  you  some  by  and  by.  An  insect,  which 
in  Bolivia  is  found  in  great  quantities,  and  which 
instantly  raises  a  blister  on  the  skin  like  boiling 
water,  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  remedy  for  sore 
throat ;  and  a  plant  which  causes  much  pain  is 
excellent  for  scrofula  and  rheumatism.  It  is 
called  jar  ilia  (charija),  and  deserves  to  be  used. 
From  this  letter  it  will  be  seen  that  a  stay  in  this 
desert  alone  could  furnish  matter  for  researches 
and  observations  for  a  whole  year. 

I  will  only  add,  that  through  the  very  middle  of 
the  desert  a  mountain-chaio  stretches  itself.  con- 
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sisting  of  naked  rocks,  of  which  I  send  some  frag- 
ments. Everywhere  around  we  see  the  broad  and 
deep  beds  of  rivers,  one  of  which  falls  3000  feet  in 
the  space  of  four  leagues.  The  granite  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left  is  polished  like  marble. 
Everywhere  are  traces  of  the  gigantic  effects  of 
water,  but  nowhere  any  water,  neither  any  histori- 
cal accounts  of  rain. 

And  now  enough  of  Atacama.  May  what  I 
have  sent  arrive  safely  at  its  destination,  and  help 
to  complete  the  picture  which  the  pen  of  a  passing 
wanderer  is  too  weak  to  give  ! 

The  sensation  produced  by  the  sight  of  these 
mummies  is  very  different  from  that  experienced 
when  viewing  those  Egyptian  ones  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  see.  In  the  latter,  the 
recumbent  posture  takes  from  the  corpse  all  that 
might  connect  it  in  our  minds  with  the  functions 
of  the  living  body.  Like  our  own  dead,  it  lies 
stretched  out  at  its  full  length,  the  hands  generally 
crossed  over  the  breast,  nor  does  the  countenance 
retain  much  of  a  life-like  expression ;  but  in  the 
former  the  attitude  reminds  us  at  once  of  the  time 
when  the  warm  blood  still  circulated  through  the 
now  dry  body,  while  the  face  has  still  its  distinct 
features,  and  in  one  instance,  especially,  the  ex- 
pression of  intense  suffering.  They  do  not  seem 
80  far  removed  from  our  own  present  state  as  the 
embalmed  mummy  of  Egypt :  by  that  expression 
of  human  suffering,  and  by  their  erect  position, 
there  still  seems  some  link  between  us  and  them. 
Hence  perhaps  our  painful  sympathy  ;  while,  as 
we  gaze  on  the  shrunken  form  that  has  lairt  thou- 
sands of  years  within  the  Pyramids,  and  is  at  last 
unswathed  before  our  scrutinizing  eyes,  we  feel, 
'*  between  us  and  thee  there  is  no  connecting  link ; 
tre  live,  and  thy  realm  is  death."  And  it  is  just 
because  these  mummies  of  Peru  do  not  remind  us 
of  death  that  they  produce  on  us  the  impression 
which  they  do.  There  they  sit  before  us,  inanimate 
and  immovable,  yet  associated  by  this  attitude  and 
aspect  with  all  the  phenomena  of  life. 

The  two  mummies  at  present  in  the  museum  at 
Ratisbon — of  which  one  is  the  body  of  a  man,  the 
other  of  a  female — may  thus  be  described  : — The 
knees  are  drawn  up  close  to  the  body,  the  arms  are 
pressed  against  the  ribs,  and  in  each  instance  the 
right  arm  falls  between  the  bent  knees  to  the 
ground.  The  body  of  the  man  is  of  a  reddish  cop- 
per color,  approaching  to  brown  ;  that  of  the  wo- 
man is  of  a  dirty  brownish  Cdlor.  The  nails  of 
the  fingers  and  toes  are  perfectly  preserved,  even 
the  hair  of  both  still  remams,  and  that  of  the  female 
is  prettily  braided,  and  at  the  end  fastened  with  a 
knot.  The  eyelids,  too,  are  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  The  heads  of  both  are  bent  back- 
wards, as  if  death  had  overtaken  them  in  their  pres- 
ent posture,  and  as  if,  too,  they  had  had  to  combat 
with  exhaustion.  The  mouth  of  the  woman  is 
open,  giving  to  the  whole  face  an  expression  which 
makes  it  painful  to  dwell  upon  :  one  turns  away 
from  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  is  glad  to  do  so. 
Suffering,  terrible  suffering,  is  depicted  on  that 
countenance,  and  the  last  convulsive  efforts  of  na- 
ture are  distinctly  visible. 

Dr.  Ried,  the  traveller  from  whose  letters  the 
extracts  above  quoted  have  been  taken,  is  by  birth 
a  Scotchman.     While  still  young,  he  was  sent  to 


the  Scotch  monastery  at  Ratisbon  to  receive  his  edu- 
cation, and  since,  twenty  years,  his  traversed  the 
world  in  all  directions,  meeting  with  the  strangest 
adventures,  and  adding  greatly  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  the  people  of  the  interior  of  South 
America.  His  present  journey  was  undertaken  in 
the  character  of  inspector-general  of  the  militarj 
hosnitals  in  the  free  state  of  Bolivia  ;  and  it  wes 
while  proceeding  thither  that  these  lettere,  dated 
from  Lasana,  were  written. 


From  Chamben'  JoomaL 
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THE    TEMPLE    IK    DASKNESS. 

Darki^ebs  broods  upon  the  temple, 

Glooms  along  the  lonely  aisles, 
Fills  up  all  the  orient  window. 

Whence,  like  little  children's  wiles. 
Shadows — purple,  azure,  golden — 

Broke  upon  the  floor  in  smiles. 
From  the  great  heart  of  the  organ 

Bursts  no  voice  of  chant  or  psalm  ; 
All  the  air,  by  music-pulses 

Stirred  no  more,  floats  deathly  calm  ; 
And  DO  precious  incense  rising, 

Falls,  like  good  men*s  prayers,  in  balm. 
Not  a  sound  of  living  footstep 

Echoes  on  the  marble  floor; 
Not  a  sigh  of  stranger  passine 

Pierces  through  the  closed  door. 
Quenched  the  light  upon  the  altar : 

Where  the  priest  stood,  none  stands  more 
Lord,  why  hast  thou  left  thy  temple 

Scorned  of  man,  disowned  by  thee  ? 
Bather  let  thy  right  hand  crush  it. 

None  its  desolation  see  ! 
List — **  He  who  the  temple  buUded 

Doth  bis  will  there.    Let  it  be  !'* 

A    LIGHT    IN    THE    TEMPLE. 

Lo,  a  light  within  the  temple  ! 

Whence  it  cometh  no  man  knows  ; 
Barred  the  doors  :  the  night-black  windows 

Stand  apart  in  solemn  rows. 
All  without  seems  gloom  eternal, 

Tet  the  glimmer  comes  and  goes — 
As  if  silent-footed  angels 

Through  the  dim  aisles  wandered  &ir. 
Only  seen  amid  the  darkness 

By  the  glory  in  their  hair. 
Till  at  the  forsaken  altar 

They  all  met,  and  praised  God  there  ! 
Now  the  light  grows  ! — fhller,  clearer  ! 

Hark,  the  organ  'gins  to  sound, 
Faint,  like  broken  spirit  crying 

Unto  Heaven  from  the  ground; 
While  the  chorus  of  the  angels 

Mingles  everywhere  around ! 
Lo,  the  altar  shines  all  radiant. 

Though  no  mortal  priest  there  stands. 
And  no  earthlv  congregation 

Worships  with  upliftid  hands : 
Yet  they  gather,  slow  and  saint-like. 

In  iunimierable  bonds ! 
And  the  chant  celestial  rises 

Where  the  human  prayers  have  ceased: 
No  teor-sacrifice  is  offered, 

For  all  anguish  is  appeased. 
Through  its  night  of  desolation. 

To  his  temple  comes — the  Priest  I 
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From  the  Quartarly  Review. 

Foreign  Reminiscences  by  Henry  Richard  Lord 
Holland.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Hbnry  Edward 
Lord  Holland,    pp.  362.     London,  1850. 

It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  read  ten  pages  of 
this  volume  without  feeling  a  double  surprise — the 
one,  that  the  late  Lord  Holland  should  have  written 
such  trash — the  other,  and  the  greater,  that  the 
present  Lord  Holland  should  have  thought  thai  the 
publication  could  in  any  point  of  view  be  creditable 
to  his  father's  memory.  The  notices  of  it  which 
have  appeared  in  several  journals,  and  particularly 
a  very  able  one  in  the  Times  of  the  27lh  of  Janu- 
ary«  must  have  already  spread  abroad  a  strong  im- 
pression of  its  literary  demerits ;  but  we  feel  it  to 
be  our  duty  not  only  to  state  a  full  concurrence  in 
those  unfavorable  opinions,  but  to  enforce  them  by 
details  on  some  points  in  which  we  cannot  but  feel 
a  special  degree  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  re- 
late to  falsiiications  and  calumnies  which  we  had 
heretofore  refuted,  but  which  this  performance  has 
obstinately  and,  we  must  say,  impudently  revived. 

Lord  Holland  was  fond  of  literary  society,  and 
had  a  very  creditable  and  not  unsuccessful  ambition 
of  literary  reputation.  Of  his  Life  of  Lope  de 
Vega  we  gave  a  full  and  favorable  account  many 
yearn  ago  (Q.  R. ,  vol.  18).  The  habits  of  his  life 
and  the  lively  and  anecdotical  style  of  his  conversa- 
tion naturally  suggested  the  probability  that,  in 
emulation  of  Horace  Walpole,  (whose  Memoirs  of 
George  H.  he  edited,)  he  also  might  be  found  to 
have  left  behind  him  Memoirs  of  his  own  time  ;  and 
it  would  be  naturally  anticipated  that  one  who  had 
lived  so  much  in  the  atmosphere  of  fashion  and 
politics  would  have  a  good  deal  to  tell  that  might 
be  new  to  the  general  public,  and  at  all  events 
amusing  and  interesting  from  the  graces  of  the 
narrator.  Having  been  all  his  life  a  strong  par- 
tisan, it  might  also  be  expected  that  whatever  he 
wrote  would  have  a  strong  p<ilitical  bias  ;  but  his 
manners  were  so  amiable — his  personal  good-nature 
and  bonhommie,  indeed,  so  remarkable — that  no  one 
eoold  have  suspected  that  his  pen  would  be  found 
dipped  in  fall,  and,  still  less,  in  any  worse  men- 
struum. The  surmise  of  the  existence  of  Memoirs 
has,  we  see,  been  fulfilled.  We  learn,  indeed,  from 
some  notes  to  the  present  publication,  that  it  is  but 
a  portion  of  his  **  Memoirs"  which  Lord  Holland 
left  prepared  for  the  press.  He  had,  it  seems,  be- 
queathed all  his  papers  to  Lady  Holland,  and  slie 
subsequently  bequeathed  them — with,  we  believe, 
the  bulk  of  her  personal  property — to  Lord  John 
Russell.  Lord  John,  with  natural  delicacy,  handed 
over  the  papers  to  the  heir  of  the  Holland  peerage 
— but  whether  by  an  abs<ilute  and  legal  transfer 
seems  from  the  sequel  doubtful.  It  must  be  in- 
ferred that  Lord  John  himself  conceived  that  he  had 
still  retained  some  kind  of  discretionary  power  over 
them ;  since,  when  the  advertisement  of  this  vol- 
ume came  forth,  some  old  intimates  of  the  late  Lord 
Holland  expressed  to  Lord  John  their  apprehension 
that  it  might  contain  something  not  altogether  fit 
for  the  general  eye,  whereupon  Lord  John  conveyed 
that  suggestion  to  the  present  Lord  Holland,  with 
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a  request  that  the  work  might  be  submitted  before 
publication  to  the  judgment  of  some  common 
friends.  The  book,  unluckily,  had  been  already 
printed  off ;  but  after  some  further  correspondence 
between  the  two  lords  and  their  common  friends> 
three  passages,  equivalent  altogether  to  about  two 
or  three  pages  of  the  text,  were  cancelled,  and 
asterisks  substituted  (pp.  19,  64,  65,  113,  114). 
This  seems  to  us  by. far  the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  the  whole  afiair ;  the  truth  being  that  this 
tardy  tribute  to  decency  is  so  absurdly,  and  indeed 
incomprehensibly  managed,  as  to  make  matters,  to 
our  understanding,  worse  than  they  could  original- 
ly have  been — for  we  know  not  how  what  has  beea 
suppressed  can  have  been  so  bad  as  the  inferences 
which  must  naturally  be  drawn  from  what  has  been 
left. 

We  shall  exhibit  these  three  strange  emendations 
to  the  wonder  of  our  readers. 

Afler  having  stated  that  Madame  Campaa  had 
acknowledged  that  she  was  privy  to  more  than  one 
adulterous  intrigue  of  Queen  Marie-Antoinette^ 
and,  furthermore,  that  **  she  confessed  that  Couni 
Fersen  was  tele-ii'tete  in  the  queen^s  boudoir  and 
bedchamber  on  the  night  of  the  6ih  of  October,  and 
escaped  in  a  disguise  which  Madame  Campan  had 
herself  procured  for  him" — after  this  statement 
three  lines  are  suppressed,  and  the  blank  space  (p. 
19)  is  sprinkled  with  asterisks — to  replace,  it  would 
seem,  something  more  disgraceful  to  Marie-An- 
toinette than  the  accumulated  .profligacy  just  re- 
cited. We  sliall  examine  ihis  charge  historically 
by  and  by ;  we  at  present  only  notice  it  as  one  of 
the  delicate  suppressions  produced  by  Lord  John 
Russell's  interference.  The  next  instance  is  thus 
presented : — 

The  exiled  and  divorced  Queen  of  Prussia,  wife  of 
Frederick  William,  is  much  belied  if,  on  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter  with  the  Duke  of  York,  she  did  not 
observe  to  the  chamberlain  who  announced  it,  that  it 
was  a  good  match  enough  for  the  daughter  of  MulUr 
the  muncian^  — 

[Here  come  a  pa^e  and  a  quarter  of  asterisks.] 

An  education  in  such  a  court  as  Berlin  was  not  likelj 
to  produce,  and  probably  did  not  produce,  any  great 
austerity  of  principle ;  box  the  Duchess  of  York  was 
certainly  (ustinguiahed  through  life  for  the  gentleness 
and  frankness  of  her  disposition,  &c.  &o. — p.  65. 

What  can  have  been  suppressed  worse  than  what 
the  two  contexts  reveal — that  the  Princess  Fred* 
erica  of  Prussia  was  the  child  of  a  mean  adultery, 
and  that  her  education  probably  did  not  produce  any.' 
great  austerity  of  principle  ?  And  does  not  thei 
subsequent  encomium  on  her  conduct  as  Duchess 
of  York — introduced  with  a  disjunctive  **but'* — 
seem  intended  to  convey  a  most  offensive,  most 
cruel,  and,  we  believe,  totally  calumnious  innuendo 
against  an  illustrious  lady — daughter  and  sister-in- 
law  of  three  kings  of  England,  and  attnt  cf  owr 
present  sovereign — whose  memory  is  still  dear  to. 
many  private  niends,  and  still  venerated  by  publie* 
feeling!  Lord  Holland  wrote,  he  tells  us,  a  oom- 
plimentary  epitaph  for  her  monument;  it  would 
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have  been  better  not  to  have  also  penned  a  libel  on 
her  early  life. 

The  third  instance  relates  to  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  (afterwards  Ferdinand  VII. 
of  Spain,)  who  is  represented  as  being  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  **  a  false,  cowardly,  vindictive  dis- 
position,'* and  "  a  sinister  countenance,''  indicative 
of  his  '*  odious  qualities;" — we  are  then  told  that 

for  some  months  after  his  marriage  it  was  apprehended 
that  no  issue  could  be  expected — 

[Here  follow /t«o  half  pages  of  asterisks.]— 

The  bride  was  a  pale,  sickly,  ugly  young  woman,  with 
a  gentle  expression  of  countenance  and  great  propriety 
of  manner.  It  was  not  long  ere  the  court  suspected, 
or  affected  to  suspect ^  the  young  princess  of  gallant- 
ry ;  she  wcu  more  than  once  confined  to  her  apart- 
ment by  an  order  firom  the  King  [Charles  IV.] — 
pp.  112,  113. 

The  reader  is  thus  left  to  guess  at  something 
worse  than  galUnU  on  the  part  of  the  princess,  and 
than  odious,  base,  couictrdly,  on  that  of  the  prince. 

If  these  suppressions  were,  as  we  cannot  doubt, 
dictated  by  a  sense  of  decency,  we  are  astonished 
that  whoever  made  them  did  not  see  the  correspond- 
ing necessity  of  suppressing  the  adjoining  passages, 
which  enhance  the  defamation  and  additionally  en- 
venom the  scandal. 

Of  the  particular  mode  in  which  these  suppres- 
sions were  operated,  it  is  said  that  Lord  John  Kus- 
sell  and  the  present  Lord  Holland  are  equally 
innocent.  Lord  John  only  suggested  in  general 
terms  caution  and  delicacy,  and  Lord  Holland,  who 
was  in  Italy,  is  understood  to  have  committed  the 
alteration  to  other  hands.  Those  other  hands  were 
probably  much  embarrassed  by  so  formidable  a 
task  as  that  of  removing  from  the  text  all  that 
might  appear  objectionable  on  the  score  of  pru- 
dence and  decorum.  The  injunction  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  that  of  washing  a  blackamoor 
white. 

The  correspondence  on  this  subject  had  been  cir- 
enlated  amongst  the  present  Lord  Holland's  friends 
in  a  spirit,  as  it  would  seem,  of  complaint  against 
Lord  John  Russeirs  interference ;  but  fur  our  own 
part — waiving  the  point  of  legal  right,  as  to  which 
we  have  no  precise  information — we  should  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  in  Lord  John's  very  peculiar 
position,  his  interference  was  perfectly  justifiable 
on  the  score  of  friendship  as  well  as  duty  ;  and  we 
think  that  a  more  serious  and  juster  complaint 
against  his  lordship  might  be,  that  having  assumed 
the  resptmsibility  uf  interfering  at  all,  he  did  not 
do  80  more  effectually.  We  have  heard  that  in 
fact  he  never  saw  the  work  till  it  was  published, 
but  surely,  when  his  suspicion  was  once  excited, 
he  ought  to  have  seen  it ;  and  we  are  sure  it  must 
DOW  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  him — both  as  the 
friend  of  the  late  Ltird  Holland,  and  as  a  confiden- 
tial servant  of  the  queen's,  that  he  had  not — as  it 
is  evident  he  might  have  done — prevented  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  wanton  scandal  on  the  Duchess 
of  York. 

Our  literature  is  abundant  in  ridicule  of  the 
little  profit  that  young  English  noblemen  were  sup- 
posed to  derive  from  the  Grand  Tour ;  but  Pope 
teems  especially  to  have  foreshadowed  Lord  Hol- 
land when  he  describes  dulness  as  the  ritual  com- 
panion of  their  wanderings — 

Led  by  her  haml,  he  sauntered  Europe  round— 

and  certainly  these  Reminiscences  are  one  of  the 
meet  remarluible  tributes  to  the  leaden  goddess  that 


the  Grand  Tour  has  ever  produced.  Dulness  ia 
assuredly  its  first  and  most  general  characteristic* 
and  all  its  details  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads  : — things  oflen,  and  always  better,  told  else- 
where— things  so  trivial  and  silly  as  not  to  be 
worth  telling — and  things  that  from  their  falsehood 
or  indecency,  or  both,  it  was  disgraceful  to  tell  at 
all. 

It  appears  that  Lord  Holland  visited  at  various 
times  the  capitals  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium, 
France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Lombardy,  Naples, 
Spain,  and  Portugal ;  but  from  none  has  he  brought 
home  any  distinctive  or  characteristic  observation. 
It  would  seem  at  least,  as  if  he  had  travelled  with 
little  other  motive  than  for  the  indulgence  of  a 
senseless  and  indiscriminate  hostility  to  legitimate 
kings  and  queens,  and  a  greedy  appetite  for  all  the 
profligate  stories  that  private  malice  could  invent, 
and  Jacobin  rage  propagate,  against  every  chiss  of 
royalty.  All  kings  and  princes  are  knaves  or 
idiots — all  queens  and  princesses  shameless  prosti- 
tutes— one  sex  fit  only  for  Bedlam  or  Newgate — 
the  other  for  Bridewell  or  the  Magdalen.  .  Scan- 
dal, gossip  and  even  indelicacy  are  too  often  made 
palatable  by  the  pleasantry  and  piquancy  of  the 
narrator;  but  here  we  have  no  such  compensation. 
The  malignity  has  not  the  slightest  seasoning  of  wit, 
nor  the  inaccuracy  any  varnish  of  humor.  Lord 
Holland's  volume  of  Reminiscences  is  quite  as  dull 
as  liord  Holland's  volume  of  Protests,  published  a 
few  years  since,  and  with  this  notable  aggravation 
— that  those  who  bought  the  Protests  (if  any  such 
there  were)  must  have  foreknown  that  they  were 
dull,  while  the  title  of  Reminiscences  promised  us 
at  least  some  amusement  for  our  money. 

Those  who  knew  Lord  Holland  expected  much ; 
those  who  had  heard  afar  off  of  the  noct£S  ccenttgug 
of  Holland  House,  still  more.  The  first  have  been 
mortified,  the  last  disappointed.  There  is  not,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  in  the  whole  volume  one  single 
fact  which  any  rational  man  would  think  worth 
remembering,  nor  any  single  anecdote  at  which  the 
lightest  reader  can  smile.  Gray,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, confesses  the  charm  that  proper  names  had  for 
him  :  a  taste  which  the  works  of  his  friend  Horace 
Walpole  abundantly  exemplified  and  confirmed. 
Not  so  the  Reminiscences  of  Lord  Holland ;  be 
has  plenty  of  proper  names,  but  we  know  not  by 
what  art  it  is  that  these  are  no  more  entertaining 
in  his  pages  than  in  the  Court  Guide  or  the  Street 
Directory;  while. the  interspersed  comments  and 
opinions  of  the  noble  author  himself  can  be  char- 
acterized by  no  higher  epithet  than  txoaddle. 

It  will  be  asked— as  we,  after  the  first  few  pa^es, 
began  to  ask  ourselves — how  it  was  that  a  man 
esteemed  so  clever  and  so  amiable  could  write,  and, 
above  all,  leave  for  publication,  so  stupid  and  malev- 
olent a  work.  The  logical  mode  of  solving  this 
difficulty  would  be  to  deny  the  premises,  and  to 
bay  that  the  author  of  such  a  book  could  by  no  pos- 
sibility be  either  good-natured  or  clever.  That, 
however,  would  not  be  true.  Lord  Holland,  gen- 
erally speaking,  was  both ;  but  there  were  u»pics 
and  times  on  aad  at  which  he  was  neither — and  of 
these  aspera  tempora/andi  this  unhappy  volume  is 
the  prouuct. 

Our  solution  is  this :  strong,  violent,  party  feel- 
ing is  not  incompatible  with  great  personal  good- 
nature, nor,  we  need  hardly  add,  with  emioent 
abilities.  Nay,  these  qualities  have  rather  a  ten- 
dency to  inflame  the  partisan  spirit ;  personal  good- 
nature cements  political  friendships ;  quick  talents 
sharpen  political  hostility.    There  were,  besides^ 
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in  Lord  Holland's  particular  case,  some  circnm- 
stances  which  tended  stil!  more  decidedly  to  warp 
his  understanding  and  to  sour  his  temper  on  politi- 
cal subjects.  He  was,  we  may  say,  tK)rn  and  bred 
in  the  hotbed  of  opposition.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  an  infant,  and,  of  course,  all  his  youthful 
admiration  and  affection  were  directed  towards  his 
celebrated  uncle.  Mr.  Fox  himself  had  been  bred 
in  a  very  different  school ;  both  his  connections  and 
his  personal  habits  were  eminently  aristocratical. 
He  began  life  as  a  tory,  and  even  a  courtier. 
Before  he  was  sixteen,  he  obtained  the  sinecure 
office  of  Paymaster  of  Widows*  Pensions,  which 
he  held  till  he  resigned  it  in  favor  of  his  brother, 
afterwards  General  Fox,  who  enjoyed  it,  we  be- 
lieve, to  his  death.  Mr.  Fox,  who  came  into  Par- 
liament before  he  was  of  age,  was  at  first  a  zealous 
supporter  of  Lord  North's  administration,*  and 
was  successively  of  his/-Admiralty  and  Treasury 
Boards.  Being  somewhat  uncivilly  dismissed  from 
the  latter,  he  went  into  opposition,  in  which,  with 
the  interval  of  a  few  months,  he  passed  all  the  rest 
of  his  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  bis  vio- 
lent antagonism  to  Lord  North  on  the  American 
question,  and  his  subsequent  unprincipled  coalition 
with  him,  had  very  highly  displeased  King  George 
HL,  and  that  Mr.  Fox,' on  the  dismissal  of  the 
coalition,  reciprocated  the  personal  aversion  to  a 
degree  at  the  least  as  warm.  About  this  time,  too, 
rose  into  the  ascendant  his  great  rival,  Mr.  Pitt,  with 
whom  for  some  years  he  maii\tained  a  keen  strug- 
gle, highly  honorable  to  his  talents  as  an  orator, 
but  disheartening  to  his  views  as  leader  of  a  party, 
and  with  no  increase  of  character  as  a  statesman. 
At  last  came  the  French  Revolution,  and,  as  the 
king  and  his  minister  naturally  looked  at  that  event 
with  apprehension  and  alarm,  Mr.  Fox,  in  the 
usual  spirit  of  opposition,  took  the  other  side,  and 
the  native  warmth  and  energy  of  his  temper  being 
further  stimulated  by  his  own  personal  disappoint- 
ment and  resentment,  he  threw  himself  headlong 
into  the  revolutionary  torrent,  and  became  the 
apologist,  sometimes  even  the  advocate,  of  that 
party  abroad  and  at  home — but  more  especially  of 
the  successive  factions  in  France,  which,  however 
otherwise  discordant,  agreed  in  the  common  senti- 
ments of  flattery  of  Fox,  animosity  to  Pitt,  and 
antipathy  to  England.  It  was  at  this  epoch  of  Mr. 
Fox*s  career  that  the  mind  of  Lord  Holland  be- 
came susceptible  of  its  earliest  and  most  lasting 
impressions.  Born  in  1773,  he  was  sixteen  at  the 
liking  of  the  Bastile,  and  those  who  remember  the 
violent  and  factious  course  of  Mr.  Fox*s  political 
life  from  that  time  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Put,  will 
easily  understand  the  influence  that  it  must  have 
had  on  the  sentiments  of  his  affectionate  and  ad- 
miring nephew.  Mr.  Horner  himself  admitted 
'*  the  fatal  influence  of  the  countenance  ^iven  to 
the  Jacobin  party  by  Mr.  Fox."  (Journal^  1804.) 
Thiise  impressions  afford  the  least  unfavorable, 
and,  probably,  the  truest  explanation  of  the  leading 
peculiarities  of  Lord  Holland's  book.  When  he 
went  abroad  in  1791,  the  name  of  Fox  was  a  kind  of 
revolutionary  passport,  and  wherever  he  went  he 
probably  found  himself  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
or  at  least  co<ilness,  by  all  that  were  attached  to  the 
ancient  regime^  and  caressed,  flattered,  and/e/e,  by 
all  the  partisans  of  revolution.  What  society 
would  he  be  disposed  to  frequent — what  confidences 

*  He  was  at  that  time  so  anpopular  as  an  tdtra  courtier 
a  A  to  he  caricatured  and  lilielled  for  his  polUical  corrup- 
tion, as  well  as  his  prodigal  persoQol  hobiu.  See  London 
Magazine,  1772,  p.  363. 


was  he  likely  to  receive — but  those  which  might 
be  supposed  to  be  congenial  to  the  nephew  of  Fox  t 

His  whole  subsequent  life,  however,  was  passed 
under  the  like  influences ;  semel  imbuta — his  mind 
retained,  it  seems,  to  the  last  the  same  odor  ;  and 
to  this  predisposition  was,  in  process  of  time, 
superadded  an  admiration  for  the  Child  and  Cham- 
pion of  Jacobinism,  which  grew  at  last  into  an  ab- 
solute monomania.  There  is  not,  we  believe,  a 
single  reminiscence  in  this  work  which  is  not  de- 
rived from  the  contagion  of  Jacobins,  Carbonari, 
or  Bonapartists — the  successive  names  which  in- 
dicated the  common  principle  of  hostility  to  legiti- 
mate monarchy,  and  of  course  to  the  policy  of 
unreformed  England.  We  are  far  from  saying 
that  this  theory  excuses  what  Lord  Holland  has 
said  and  written  on  such  subjects :  for  from  it ; 
but  it  at  least  will  in  some  degree  explain  the 
otherwise  unaccounuble  paradox  how  the  collector 
and  recorder  of  such  reminiscences  could  have  had 
a  grain  of  either  taste,  talent,  or  good-nature,  with 
all  of  which  he  was,  by  the  testimony  of  those 
who  knew  him  best,  eminently  gifted.  It  may 
indeed  be  said  of  him,  as  Burnet  did  of  Lord 
Dorset — •*  Never  was  so  much  ill-nature  in  a  peo 
as  in  his  joined  with  so  much  good  nature  as  was 
in  himself."  There  was  also  another  circum- 
stance, which,  great  as  its  influence  on  Lord  Hol- 
land's feelings  and  on  the  temper  of  the  society  at 
Holland-house  must  have  been,  we  very  reluctantly 
allude  to,  and  indeed  should  not  notice  even  thus 
slightly,  if  a  recollection  of  it  did  not  tend  to 
counteract  some  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the 
aspersions  on  female  character  which  form  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable,  and  certainly  the  roost  pain- 
ful, feature  of  this  work. 

But  whatever  grains  of  allirwance  we  may  admit 
for  the  peculiarity  of  Lord  Holland^s  personal  posi- 
tion, or  with  whatever  indulgence  experience  may 
have  taught  us  to  look  at  the  extravagance  of  party 
feeling,  they  never  can  excuse  either  deliberate  per- 
versions of  fact,  or  even  the  repetition  of  missute- 
ments  which  a  moderate  exercise  of  candor  and 
inquiry  must  have  detected.  We  should  exhaust  our 
reader^s  patience,  if  we  were  to  endeavor  to  hunt 
Lord  Holland  through  all  the  mazes  of  his  defamatory 
gossip ;  we  must  of  necessity  limit  ourselves  to  an 
exhibition  of  specimens — and  shall  endeavor  to  test 
his  credit  by  examining  some  of  his  most  important 
statements,  first  by  the  comparison  and  contrast  of 
his  own  testimony,  and  secondly  by  the  help  of 
evidence  which  happens  to  be  afforded  afiundi. 

I  can  only  vouch — he  says  in  limine — for  the 
anecdotes  I  record,  by  assuring  my  readers  that  I 
believe  them.  I  repeat  them  as  they  were  received 
and  understood  by  me  from  what  appeared  a  sufficient 
authority. 

And  yet,  when  we  come  to  the  details,  we  find  that 
there  is  hardly  one  of  his  authorities  that  he  does 
not,  in  some  way,  discredit.  For  instance--oa 
turning  over  the  very  next  leaf,  we  find  a  note 
confessing  that  the  very  first  evidence  that  he  cites 
— ^**  his  excellent  friend  Dumont*' — 

was,  by  his  own  admission,  a  very  inobservant  and, 
by  my  experience  of  him,  a  very  credulous  man. 
-p.  4. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  he  soon  aAer  repeats 
that — 

his  excellent  fHend  was  oflen  very  credulous  i^ut 
anecdotes  recounted  to  him,  and  liable  to  misUUu 
about  dates,  persons  and  occaaions.7-»f .  6.        t 
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And  on  the  occasion  of  a  subsequent  anecdote  he 
reiterates  that — 

IDumont  was  always  unoburvant  and  often  inac- 
curate. — ^p.  86. 

An  **  excellent  friend'*  he  may  have  been — ^a 
most  agreeable  companion,  we  know,  he  was — but 
if  this  account  of  him  were  true,  he  would  be 
assuredly  no  very  **  sufficient  authority." 

The  next  witness  that  he  quotes,  and  that  on  a 
most  important  point  of  the  character  of  Louis 
XVL,  and  in  contradiction  to  what  everybody  else 
believes,  is  M.  de  Calonne  (p.  15)  ;  but  some 
thirty  pages  further  we  find  this  '^sufl^cient  au- 
thority" stigmatized  for — 

a  disregard  of  truths  and  not  unfirequently  an  igno- 
rance on  the  subject  about  which  he  talked,  which 
seems  almost  incredible. — p.  44. 

Again  ;  he  relies  on  the  evidence  of  Madame  Cam- 
pan,  (p.  15,)  and  by  and  by  talks  of  her  as  '*  disin- 
genuous and  concealing  (he  truth.*^  Again;  he 
relies  in  one  page  on  the  evidence  of  Madame  de 
Oenlis,  and  in  the  next  accuses  her  of  a  falsehood 
(p.  23).  Again;  he  repeats  an  anecdote,  related 
to  him  by  Admiral  Payne,  and  at  the  same  moment 
states — 

Admiral  Payne,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  had  not 
the  reputation  of  being  very  correct  in  his  recital  of 
stories. — p.  26. 

Again ;  be  says  that  the  Chorgi  d'Affcares  of  the 
Hans  Towns  at  Madrid  told  him  that  Godoy,  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  was  so  uneducated  and  ig- 
norant, that — 

in  the  superscription  or  the  body  of  the  notes  which 
he  [the  Charge]  received  from  the  Spanish  Foreign 
Offi.^e,  [while  Godoy  was  at  the  head  of  it,]  the  states 
he  represented  were  often  designated  as  Islas  Asi^ 
aticas  instead  of  Villas  Hanseaticas. — ^p.  185. 

Now,  if  such  a  mistake  had  been  made  by  the 
prince  in  conversation,  or  in  a  private  letter,  it 
might  prove  his  ignorance ;  but  the  story,  as  told, 
would  prove  nothing  but  the  mistake  of  some  clerk 
in  the  office,  and  its  often  recurring  would  be  in- 
credible even  as  to  the  said  clerk  ;  but  then  comes, 
as  usual,  Lord  Holland's  own  antidote  to  his  own 
story,  for  he  adds  that  this  Hanseatic  Chargi 
i^Affmres,  on  whose  authority  he  tells  it,  was  not 
the  regular  minister  of  those  states,  but  one  An- 
dreoli,  a  Venetian  attached  to  the  Austrian  legation, 
•'wry  ignorant  both  of  history  and  geography.^^ 
Lord  Holland,  in  his  wonder  at  Godoy  s  ignorance, 
seems  to  have  forgotten  a  little  of  his  own  geogra- 
phy— that  Spain  possesses  a  great  insular  colony  in 
ihe  Eastern  seas — that  the  Islas  Asiaficas  are  as 
familiar  to  every  Spaniard  as  the  West  India 
Islands  are  to  us;  and  that  if  any  blunder  was 
made,  it  was  more  probably  by  a  **  Venetian  ig- 
norant of  both  history  and  geography,**  who 
perhaps  had  never  heard  of  the  Philippines,  than  by 
the  humblest  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  of  Madrid. 
Another  of  Lord  Holland's  witnesses  is  one  M. 
Gallois,  upon  whose  authority  he  largely  relies  for 
a  variety  of  statements,  all  extravagantly  favorable 
to  Bonaparte,  and  all  so  exceedingly  apocryphal, 
that  his  lordship  feels  it  necessary  to  vouch  for  the 
gentleman's  impartiality  in  the  following  terms : — 

I  received  tlus  remarkable  testimony  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  imperial  government  firom  an  unbiased 
and  unsuspected  quarter  ;  from  M.  Gallois,  who  had 
reftiaed  employment  under  him,  and  was  too  finoere 


and  enlightened  a  fHend  of  fi-eedom  not  to  abhor  m 
system  which  depended  exclusively  on  the  character 
of  an  INDIVIDUAL. — p.  270. 

Will  not  every  reader  be  astonished  to  be  told 
that  this  Gallois,  this  unbiased  witness,  this  abbor- 
rer  of  a  system  depending  on  the  character  of  aa 
individual,  was  no  other  Uian  the  person  selected 
by  Bonaparte  to  second  in  the  Tribunat — where 
only  any  opposition  was  expected — the  motion  to 
raise  the  first  consul  to  the  imperial  throne,  one 
of  the  preliminary  articles  of  which  motion  runs  as 
follows : — 

That,  under  the  government  of  a  single  utdividual, 
France  recovered  tranquillity  at  home,  and  acquired 
abroad  the  highest  degree  of  consideration  and  glory. 
— Annual  Register,  1804,  p.  222. 

— A  contradiction,  not  only  in  spirit,  but,  by  a 
curious  coincidence,  in  the  very  words  of  Lord 
Holland's  character  of  his  witness. 

There  is,  we  think,  not  one  of  the  numerous 
persons  on  whose  testimony  Lord  Holland  relies, 
that  we  could  not  in  the  same  manner  show  to  be 
contradicted  and  discredited  either  by  Lord  Holland 
directly,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  Gallois)  by  facts  so 
notorious,  that  Lord  Holland's  suppression  of  them 
seems  hardly  reconcilable  with  good  faith.  The 
samples,  however,  that  we  have  given  are  sufficient 
for  our  purpose,  and  will,  we  hope,  satisfy  our 
readers  of  the  strange  discrepancies  in  his  lordship's 
appreciation  of  his  witnesses.  But  this,  at  fijsl 
sight  puzzling,  inconsistency  had  a  secret  motive — 
namely — most  of  his  witnesses  happen  to  relate 
here  and  there  some  insulated  fact,  which  Lord 
Holland  thinks  capable  of  receiving  a  defamatorr 
turn — while  the  great  mass  of  their  evidence  tends 
directly  and  decidedly  the  other  way — as  especially 
in  the  cases  of  Madame  Campan,  Dumont,  and 
Calonne.  He  therefore  quotes  and  relies  on  the 
defamatory  item,  but  endeavors  at  the  same  time  to 
discredit  the  favorable  impression  which  he  feels 
that  testimony  taken  altogether  could  not  fail  to 
produce. 

But,  to  do  his  lordship  justice,  he  is  not  much 
more  complimentary  to  his  own  evidence,  and  he 
makes  a  confession  which  is  of  very  essential  im- 
portance to  the  credibility  of  his  work.  He  tells  us 
that  he  heard  from  the  queen  of  Charles  IV.  of 
Spain,  in  a  private  conversation,  a  very  disparaging 
story  of  her  own  family,  with  the  details  of  which 
he  fills  several  pages.  We  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
indelicacy  of  publishing  such  a  conversation — it 
needs  no  comment:  but  it  happened  that  one  of 
these  details  was  the  name  of  a  particular  office 
conferred  on  Godoy,  and  on  this  small  point  his 
lordship  has  the  candor  to  append  the  following 
note : — 

I  think  it  was  High  Admnral,  or  some  such  title,  but 
/  am  someufhat  unobservant  of  matters  of  that  sort, 
and  am  afraid  of  discrediting  the  substanoe  of  my 
narrative  by  trusting  to  my  inaooubjlts  mbxort  as 
to  form  and  detaiL — ^p.  123. 

This  is  candid ;  but  it  would  have  been  still  more 
so,  had  the  title  of  the  book  been  Remimtcences  of 
an  Inaccurate  Memory.  It  would  then  claim  only 
its  proper  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  descrip- 
tive tours  of  Mr.  Holman,  the  Blind  Traveller. 

Having  thus  opened  to  our  readers  a  general 
view  of  the  temper  in  which  the  book  was  written, 
and  of  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  it  relies,  it 
may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  say  anything  of  its 
historical  value;    but   the  weight  that  will  be 
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tnlgaTly  driven  to  Lord  Hol1and*8  name,  and  the 
aotbority  that  even  better  informed  persons  may  be 
disposed  to  attribute  to  one  who  was  so  long  a 
prominent  politician  if  not  a  statesman,  and  for 
some  years  a  cabinet  minister,  induce  us  to  afford 
a  few  samples  of^— really  the  only  thing,  except 
personal  scandal,  that  we  can  discover  in  the  book 
— the  perversion  and  misrepresentation  of  every 
historical  fact  that  he  touches. 

We  shall  take  first  that  which  stands  foremost  in 
his  pages,  and  which  we  have  already  noticed  in 
another  point  of  view — the  charge  made  against  the 
personal  character  of  the  mart3rred  Queen  of  France ; 
and  we  think  our  readers  will  excuse  our  entering 
into  some  detail  on  this  interesting  and  important 
case,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the 
queen — ^that  has  been  already  done  beyond  all  doubt 
or  question — but  as  the  most  decisive  test  of  Lord 
Holland's  tasie,  candor,  and  credibility  that  could 
be  selected.  We  must  begin  by  reminding  our 
readers  that  calumny  against  the  queen  was  one  of 
the  first  engines  of  the  Revolution,  and  supposed, 
and  indeed  proved,  to  have  been  in  a  more  especial 
degree  part  of  the  machinery  expressly  organized 
in  the  view  of  transferring  the  sovereign  power  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  From  the  first  rufHe  of  the 
revolutionary  storm  she  was  the  object  of  the  most 
in&mous  as  well  as  the  most  extravagant  calumnies ; 
and  the  outrage  to  nature  exhibited  at  her  trial  was 
but  the  continuation  of  a  series  of  charges  almost 
as  odious,  almost  as  nnnatural— equally  false, 
equally  impossible.  One  of  these,  fortunately  the 
most  impossible  of  all — if  there  can  be  degrees  of 
impossibility — Lord  Holland  does  not  scruple  to 
revive  and  record  as  an  historical  remimscence^  and 
he  does  so  under  circumstances  which  prove  that 
he  must  have  been  utterly  careless  or  incapable  of 
distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood.  We  really 
think  that  Lord  Holland's  conduct  in  this  matter 
exhibits  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  unaocount- 
able  aberrations  of  an  intellect  reputed  sane  that 
we  ever  heard  of. 

The  first  and  most  venial  fault  that  we  have  to 
find  with  him  in  this  discreditable  afiair  is,  that 
even  if  were  true,  it  does  not  belong  to  his  reminis- 
oences,  and  that  he  is  a  mere  plagiary* — adopting 
as  his  own  what,  we  hope,  there  is  hardly  another 
man  in  England  that  would  have  defiled  his  fingers 
with.  The  story  and  its  refutation  had  been  before 
the  world  nearly  twenty  years  prior  to  Lord  Hol- 
land's death,  in  O'Meara's  **  Napoleon  in  Exile," 
and  in  our  number  for  October,  1822,  p.  256. 
O'Meara  says, 

Madame  Campan  (continued  Napoleon)  had  a  very 
indifferent  opinion  of  Marie-Antoinette.  She  told  me 
that  a  pei-son  well  known  for  his  attachment  to  the 
queen,  [Count  de  Fersenf]  came  to  see  her  at  Yer- 

♦  An  article  in  Fraser*s  Magazine  (Peh.,  1851)  develops 
Lord  Holland's  disingenuous  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  mode 
of  fabricating  his  •'Reminiscences."  The  Reverend 
Blanco  White,  who  was  for  a  year  or  two  tutor  to  the 
present  lord,  published  certain  letters  about  Spain,  under 
the  ingenious  alias  of  Don  Ijcucadio  Doblado.  The 
reviewer  shows  that  from  this  work— now  quite  forgotten, 
though  it  is  the  only  one  of  all  its  author's  performances 
any  portion  of  which  deserves  remembrance — Lord  Hol- 
land has  plagiarized  very  mau^  of  White's  anecdotes,  and 
given  them  as  his  own  remintscences.  Those  anecdotes, 
moreover,  are  ex  facie  the  most  worthless  parts  of 
White's  l)Ook  ;  for  what  could  he— a  yonn^,  and,  by  his 
own  account,  very  obscure  as  well  as  profligate  ecclesi- 
astic—know,  of  his  own  knowledge,  about  the  high 
personages  of  the  Court  of  Madrid  7 

t  The  Count  de  Fersen,  a  Swedish  nobleman,  colonel 
of  the  regimeut  of  Royal  Suidois,  in  the  service  of 


sallies  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  October,  where  he 
remained  all  night  The  palace  was  stormed  by  the* 
populace.  Marie-Antoinette  fled  undressed  finom  her 
own  chamber  to  that  of  the  king  for  shelter,  and  ^' 
lover  descended  from  the  window.  On  going  to  seek 
the  queen  in  her  bedroom,  Madame  Campan  found 
she  was  absent ;  but  discovered  a  pair  of  breeches 
which  the  ikvorite  had  left  behind  in  his  haste,  and, 
which  were  immediately  recognized. — O^Meara,. 
vol  L,  p.  122. 

Now  let  us  examine  Lord  Holland's  Reminis^ 
cences  of  the  same  story . 

He  introduces  it  by  the  following  wonderful 
preamble  : — 

Madame  Campan  was  in  fbct  the  confidante  of 
Marie-Antoinette*s  amours.  These  amours  were  not 
numerous,  scandalous,  or  degrading,  but  they  were 
amours, — ^p.  18. 

Lord  Holland,  it  appears,  thought  that  the  adul- 
terous amours  of  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  queen 
might  be  neither  ^^  scandalous  nor  degrading,^* 
We  abstain  from  any  comment  on  this  test  of  his 
lordship's  appreciation  of  female  character.  He 
proceeds,  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  copy 
such  silly  slander  : — 

She  [Madame  Campan]  acknowledged  to  persons, 
who  acknowledged  it  to  me,  that  she  was  privy  to  the 
intercourse  between  the  queen  and  the  Duke  de 
Coigny. — p.  16. 

If  Madame  Campan  had  been  vile  enough  to  make 
such  a  confession  against  herself^  the  very  fact 
would  discredit  all  the  rest  of  her  testimony ;  but 
why,  of  the  several  persons  to  whom  the  supposed 
shameless  woman  told  it,  and  who  repeated  it  to, 
Lord  Holland,  does  he  not  name  onel  He  has  no 
scruple  in  naming  the  two  ladies  stigmatized,  but 
he  conceals  the  witnesses,  to  whom  no  disgrace 
would  have  attached.  Now  we,  who  have  known 
many  of  the  persons,  and  read  all  the  Mimoires  of 
the  time,  and  have  waded  through  innumerable 
libels  on  the  poor  queen,  had  never  heard  of  this 
charge  before ;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  as  absolutely 
false  as  we  shall  now  show  that  concerning  Count 
de  Fersen  to  be.  Lord  Holland's  version  of  this 
story  is — 

Madame  Campan  confessed  a  curious  fact,  namely, 
that  Fersen  was  in  the  queen's  boudoir  or  bedchamber 
tete-a-t^te  with  her  majesty  on  the  fkmous  night  of 
the  6th  of  October.  He  escaped  observation  wi£  con- . 
siderable  difficulty  in  a  disguise  which  she.  Madams 
Campan  herself,  procured  for  him.  This,  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  though  generally  somewhat  averse  to 
detailing  anecdotes  disparaging  of  the  royal  fimiily  of 
France,  has  twice  recounted  to  me,  and  assured  me 
that  he  had  it  from  Madame  Campan  herself, — 
p.  19, 

And  after  this  followed,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
two  lines  of  asterisks^  containing  obviously  some- 
thing which  Lord  Holland's  friends  thought  still 
worse. 

France.  His  name  was  probably'  used  on  this  occasion 
because  he  was  really  very  much  m  the  confidence  of  the 
king  and  aueen,  and  eighteen  months  later  had  a  principal 
share  in  the  flight  at  Vareones.  If  M.  de  Fersen  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  6th  of  October  at  Versailles,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  he,  like  every  other  royalist  gentleman, 
was  at  the  chateau  all  that  day  and  night,  to  assist  In 
protecting  the  royal  fisimily  from  outrage.  This  is  the 
color  which  Las  Cases  wishes  to  represent  Bonaparte  as 
having  given  to  the  affair ;  and—if  Fersen  was  then  at 
Versailles— it  would  certainly  be  the  true  one  ;  but  we  do- 
not  doubt  that  Bonaparte  tokf  O'Meara  the  fiibnlons  siory 
which  Lord  Holland  has  produced. 
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We  do  not  stop  to  obserre  on  the  variance  be- 
tween the  two  stories.  In  one  case  Madame  Cam- 
pan  is  an  accomplice  in  disguising  the  lover ;  in 
the  other  she  does  not  even  see  him,  but  finds  the 
clothes  which  he  had  left  behind,  and  which  were 
immediately  recognized.  This  decrepancy  would 
only  go  to  the  credibility  of  Madame  Campan,  if  she 
were  the  original  narrator,  on  which  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  waste  a  word.  We  mean  to  confine  our- 
selves to  Lord  Holland  *s  adoption  and  reproduction 
of  the  calumny — a  calumny  on  Madame  Campan  as 
well  as  the  queen. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  his  lordship,  writing  in 
1826,  (as  appears  from  his  notes,)  should  have  taken 
no  notice  of  the  same  story  published  by  O'Meara 
in  1822,  and  countenanced  to  a  certain  extent  by 
Las  Cases,  (published  a  little  later,)  and  that,  while 
endeavoring  to  substantiate  TaHeyrantTs  report 
against  the  **  disingenuous  silence  of  Madame 
Campan's  Memoirs,"  he  does  not  avail  himself  of 
the  obvious  corroboration  which  it  would  receive 
from  Bonaparte^s  statement  that  she  had  made  him 
the  same  confidence  1  We  think  we  are  here  en- 
titled to  retaliate  on  his  lordship,  and  to  say  that 
his  **  silence"  also  is  ^*  disingenuous."  But  we  are 
constrained  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  confess  our 
disbelief  that  Talleyrand  could  have  told  the  story 
as  having  himself  had  it  from  Madame  Campan. 
He  may  have  said  that  she  told  it  to  Bonaparte,  who 
related  it  to  him,  and  Lord  Holland's  inaccurate 
memory  may  have  dropped  a  link  in  the  chain. 
We  suggest  this  solution,  not  from  being  disposed 
to  stickle,  as  Lord  Holland  does,  for  Talleyrand's 
nice  veracity,  but  because  he  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted and,  we  believe,  too  much  mixed  up* 
with  both  the  secret  history  and  the  notorious  facts 
of  the  5th  of  October,  to  have  volunteered  any  allu- 
sion to  that  very  awkward  subject,  and,  above  all, 
to  have  ventured  to  commit  himself  in  any  way  to 
a  story,  to  the  absurdity  of  which,  if  the  matter 
came  to  be  inquired  into,  he  must  necessarily  have 
been  the  first  witness.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  that  Madame  Campan  could 
have  told  the  story  as  related  either  by  O'Meara  or 
Lord  Holland ;  for  she  left  behind  her  her  own 
written  evidence — and  the  great  Procidure  or  legal 
inquiry  before  the  Cour  du  Chatelet  in  1790  had 
already  established  the  fact — that  Madame  Campan 
happened  not  to  have  been  in  attendance  on  the  queen 
an  the  celebrated  day  or  night  of  the  5th  of  October  ! 
— which  by  another,  by  no  means  unimportant,  •*  in- 
accuracy" Lord  Holland  calls  the  6th  of  October. 

Thus,  then,  vanishes  all  of  the  story  that  rests  on 
Madame  Campan 's  presence  and  cooperation  in  the 
ffuilty  scene  ;  but  that  is  not  all.  Even  if  Madame 
Uampan  had  chanced  to  be  in  attendance  that  night, 
the  substantial  fact  of  the  presence  of  a  lover  is  in 
itself  absolutely  impossible.  On  that  point  we  must 
take  leave  to  quote  part  of  the  indignant  exposure 
which  we  made  of  O'Meara's  version  of  this  calumny 
in  October,  1822  :— 

This  diabolical  story  fixes  a  more  indelible  disgrace 
on  Bonaparte's  character  than  anytliing  we  have  ever 
heard  concerning  him.  This  abominable  slander  of 
that  heroic  woman  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
befbre-unparalleled  calumny  with  which  at  her  trial 

*  It  is  a  small  but  not  unimportant  fact,  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans  arrived— a 
little  before  8  a.  m.— -from  Paris  at  Versailles,  to  take, 
we  may  almost  say,  command  of  the  moh— at  least  to 
eoantenance  and  encourage  the  insurrection— he  alighted 
not  at  the  chateau — not  at  his  own  residence — not  even  at 
the  National  Assembly—but  at  the  BUhop  o/Autun*», 


Hebert  insulted  human  nature.  If  Madame  Campan 
had  told  Bonaparte  this  horrible  talc,  he  mu9t  have 
known  it  to  have  been  false.  The  scene  and  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  dreadful  night  between  the  6th  and 
the  6th  of  October  are  too  notorious  to  leave  any  doubt 
how,  and  where,  and  "with  whom  the  unhappy  queen 
I  passed  every  moment  of  that  horrible  interval;  every- 
I  body  knows  that  the  palace  had  been  blockaded  from 
I  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  by  fiends,  who  particu- 
larly besieged  the  apartment  of  the  queen,  the  female 
part  of  the  crowd  showing  the  aprons  in  which  they 
mtended,  they  said,  to  carry  oflF— why  should  we  pol- 
lute our  language  with  such  horrors  ? — les  entraUlet 
de  VAutrichienne,  dont  elles  feraient  de$  cocarde$! 
The  windows  of  the  queen's  apartment  are  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground;  and  it  was  this  very 
night  of  horrors  that  Bonaparte  affected  to  believe 
the  queen  had  dedicated  to  an  adulterous  intrigue  ! 
and  it  was  from  these  windows  and  into  this  crowd 
that  he  supposed  the  naked  lover  to  have  escaped ! 
No  !  not  in  all  the  obscene  and  absurd  libels  of  the 
revolution  was  there  anything  so  false  and  so  absurd 
as  this.  It  was  reserved  for  Bonaparte  and  0*Meara, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  them. — Q.  R.,  voL  28,  p.  257. 

We  at  that  time  little  expected  to  have  occaaion 
to  reproduce  these  observations  with  any  reference 
to  such  a  man  as  Lord  Holland.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  general  statement,  we  entered  into 
various  details,  all  confirming,  what  was  evident  on 
the  first  aspect  of  the  case,  the  impossibility — the 
material,  physical  impossibility—- of  the  alleged 
circumstance.  Lord  Holland  might  perhaps  say 
that  he  was  not  bound  to  read,  and  still  less  to 
credit,  the  Quarterly  Review  ;  but  as  he  professee 
to  have  read  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  Campan,  he 
ought  not  to  have  suppressed  her  assertion  that  she 
had  not  been  in  or  near  the  (pieen*s  apartment  thai 
night;  or,  if  he  chose  to  disbelieve  her,  he  might 
have  looked  into  one  of  the  commonest  books  in 
almost  any  French  or  English  library — the  report 
of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Chatelet,  and  printed 
by  order  of  the  National  Assembly — of  which  we 
shall,  for  the  more  complete  satisfaction  of  our 
readers,  quote  a  few  passages,  accounting,  by  the 
evidence  of  the  most  respectable  witnesses,  for 
every  moment  of  the  queen's  time  during  the 
evening  and  night  of  the  5th  of  October.  A  hundred 
witnesses  prove  that  from  the  time,  about  5  p.  m., 
that  the  Parisian  mob  had  surrounded  the  palace 
until  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  Madame  Elizabeth  were  together  under 
the  eyes  not  only  of  the  whole  court,  but  of  a  vaet 
number  of  other  persons,  deputies,  officers,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  who  from  curiosity  or  loyalty 
crowded  all  the  apartments  of  the  palace.  The 
Vicomte  de  la  Chatre,  (afterwards  duke  and  peer 
of  P'rance  and  ambassador  in  England,)  I27thy 
witness,  deposes  that, 

between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  5th, 
hearing  that  the  mob  had  besieged  the  palace,  and 
that  the  king  and  the  queen  were  in  danger,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  endeavor  to  reach  their  majesties.  He 
got  in  with  great  difficulty,  and  found  in  the  king*s 
ante-room,  called  the  C5il-de-Boeuf,  an  enormous 
trowd;  and  amongst  others,  Madame  J^Teckir^ 
Madame  de  Sta'el,  Madame  de  Beauvau,  &c.; — that 
this  crowd  was  still  there  as  long  as  he  himself  re- 
mained, which  was  till  half-past  twelve  at  night, 
when  the  king  desired  such  of  the  gentlemen  as  were 
deputies  to  return  to  the  hall  of  the  Assembly  with 
M.  Mounier,  theur  president,  who  had  been  for  « 
couple  of  hours  with  Uieir  majesties  with  a  deputation 
from  the  Assembly. — Procidure  Criminelle  du  Chd" 
telet  de  Paris. 
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M.  de  Frondeville,  President  of  the  Parliament 
of  Normandy,  a  member  of  the  Aasembly,  177th 
witness,  deposes, 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  erening  I  went  to  the  king's 
apartment,  which,  as  well  as  the  (EIl-de-Boeuf,  was 
fidl  of  various  persons,  where  I  remarked  nothing 
particular,  but  a  deep  and  general  consternation.  I 
remained  there  about  two  hours,  when  I  went  to  the 
Assembly,  but  found  there  a  very  few  of  my  colleagues 
lost  in  a  crowd  of  many  hundred  men  and  women  of 
the  mob.  *  *  *  I  then  returned  immediately  to  the 
quten^i  apartmenty  where  all,  except  henelf,  seemed 
to  be  in  consternation.  Several  persons  arriving  suc- 
oessively  announced  the  approach  of  the  army  of 
Paris  under  La&yette;  the  consternation  increased  ; 
the  queen  alone  showed  not  the  slightest  terror,  but 
endeavored  to  encourage  the  persons  about  her.  It 
was  now  midnight,  when  some  gentlemen  came  to  the 
door  and  requested  me  to  step  out;  their  object  was 
to  engage  me  to  obtain  an  order  from  the  queen  for 
the  horses  in  the  royal  stable  to  be  employed  in  en- 
deavoring to  save  the  royal  family  in  case  of  an  attack. 
I  undertook  to  do  so,  and  applied  to  Madame  Eliza- 
beth, who  immediately  went  to  speak  to  the  queen, 
who  had  gone  for  a  moment  into  another  room.  The 
queen  came  back  and  told  me :  '*  I  consent  to  give 
you  the  order  that  you  ask,  but  only  on  this  condition, 
that  if  the  king  is  in  any  danger,  you  will  make  im- 
mediate use  of  it;  but  if  I  only  am  in  danger,  you  are 
not  to  make  use  of  it'*  By  and  by,  the  Parisian 
army  having  arrived  and  occupied  the  outward  posts 
of  the  chiteau,  the  queen  went  to  bed,  and  I  continued 
wandering  about  the  apartments  for  a  considerable 
time,  when,  seeing  that  all  was  quiet,  I  went  home, 
where  I  remained  about  two  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which,  hearing  the  attack  on  the  chateau  was  renewed 
I  hastened  back  and  endeavored  to  get  into  the  cha- 
teau, but  found  it  impoesible  to  make  my  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  I  was  forced  to  become  a  spectator  of 
massacres  and  horrors  of  such  public  notoriety  that  I 
need  not  recapitulate  them. — Ibid, 

There  is  a  crowd  of  other  witnesses  to  the  same 
effect  up  to  the  time — about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning-^when  the  queen  retired  to  her  bedchamber, 
when  commences  the  evidence  of  her  two  bed- 
chamber ladies — Madame  Thibault,  (ihe  81st 
witness,)  and  Madame  Augui^  (104th  witness) — 
to  the  following  effect — that  when  M.  Lafayette 
had  assured  their  majesties  that  all  was  safe  for  the 
night,  and  that  his  army,  occupying  all  the  exterior 
posts  of  the  chateau,  had  quieted  the  noise  and 
tumult  of  the  mob,  the  queen,  weaned  out  by  the 
toils  and  troubles  of  that  eventful  day,  retired  to 
her  bedchamber,  where,  attended  by  these  two 
ladies,  she  undressed  and  went  to  bed,  desirinff 
them  to  do  the  same.  They,  fortunately,  were  too 
much  alarmed  for  their  mistress  to  do  so ;  but, 
summoning  their  own  femmcs-de-chambre  to  join 
them,  the  four  women  kept  watch  over  the  queen — 
sitting  down  clustered  together  with  their  backs 
af^ainst  the  door  of  the  queen's  bedchamber,  which 
had  another  but  private  issue  to  be  mentioned  pres- 
ently. In  this  feverish  state  they  remained  for 
above  two  hours ;  but  about  half-past  four  in  the 
morning  the  attack  on  the  palace  was  renewed. 
The  queen's  apartment,  especially  indicated  to  the 
mob  by  their  leaders,  was  first  invaded.  The 
Gardes-du-corps,  who  most  gallantly  attempted  to 
defend  their  respective  posts,  were  overpowered, 
barbarously  wounded,  and  left  for  dead.  The  last, 
who  was  stationed  at  the  door  of  the  queen's  ante- 
chamber, M.  de  Miomandre,  had  barely  time  to  call 
to  the  ladies  at  the  bedchamber  door  to  save  the 
queen!    After  making  for  a  few  moments  a  des- 


perate resistance  at  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber* 
he  fell  covered  with  wounds — but  those  few 
moments  saved,  for  that  time,  the  life  of  the  queen  ! 
The  ladies  hastened  to  her  bedside,  and  hurried  her 
away,  with  no  covering  but  her  night-dress  and  one 
petticoat,  by  a  passage  that  communicated  from  the 
ante-room  to  the  king's  apartment.  While  the 
queen  thus  sought  the  king,  he,  alarmed  for  her, 
proceeded  to  her  chamber  through  a  private  passage 
which  communicated  from  his  bedchamber  to  hers, 
and  of  which  he  alone  had  the  key — (what  a  place 
for  an  adulterous  intrigue  !) — but  not  finding  her, 
she  having  passed  through  the  ante-chamber,  the 
king  then  hurried  back  to  his  own  apartment,  and 
had  there  the  momentary  consolation  of  finding  his 
wife  and  children. 

Such  is  the  history,  hour  by  hour,  of  the  cele- 
brated evening  and  night  of  the  fifth  of  October — 
published  as  to  all  theUeading  facts  in  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  Chatelet — repeated  by  all  the 
historians — recapitulated  (with  the  addition  of  a 
few  minor  circumstances)  in  Madame  Campan's 
Memoirs^  published  in  1822  I  The  calumny  pub- 
lished by  O'Meara  in  that  year  was  as  completely 
as  now  refuted  by  us  forthwith  ;  and  yet  Lord  Hol- 
land, writing,  as  appears  from  his  notes,  in  1826— > 
correcting  his  MS.  down  at  least  to  1837 — and  not 
dying  till  1840,  has  chosen  to  ignore,  as  it  were, 
all  the  preceding  evidence,  and  to  leave  behind  him 
for  a  posthumous  publication  an  additionally  ofifen- 
sive  version  of  this  infamous  slander. 

What  can  be  said  for  him  ? — what  for  the  editor? 
— what  for  those  who,  intrusted  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  any  portion  of  the  work,  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  suppress  this  ? 

After  this  great  calumny  the  following  mis- 
representation may  seem  trifling ;  but  we  think 
that  it  shows,  even  more  conclusively,  that  the 
acharnement  against  the  queen,  with  which  the 
Jacobins  originally  infected  Lord  Holland,  had  fer- 
mented in  his  head  to  a  virulence  which  surpassed 
that  of  the  Jacobins  themselves,  and  had,  on  the 
most  charitable  theory  possible,  obscured  his  under- 
standing. 

In  all  the  historical  relations  of  the  queen's  exe- 
cution, and  even  in  the  most  ferocious  of  the  con- 
temporary publications,  she  is  represented  to  have 
died  with  courage  and  dignity.  Even  tliis  last 
reluctant  tribute  to  truth  Lord  Holland  cannot 
bring  himself  to  pay  ;  he  could  not,  indeed,  venture 
to  impute  to  her,  in  contradiction  to  the  whole 
world,  any  visible  pusillanimity,  but  he  insidiously 
describes  her  tranquillity  as  the  efifect,  not  of  cour- 
age, but  of  the  excess  of  fear. 

She  was  insensible  when  led  to  the  scaflfold. — ^p.  20. 

And  this  intimation  is  so  adroitly  managed  that  we 
have  little  doubt  that  Lord  Holland,  if  reproached 
with  it  during  his  life,  would  have  pleaded  that  he 
had  the  most  authentic  authority  for  it  in  the  Mom- 
teur  and  other  contemporary  journals,  which  had 
all  described  her  as  insensible.  But  what  the  jour- 
nals really  said  was  this,  that  her  courage  and 
tranquillity  were  so  great  that  she  even  seemed  to 
be  insensible  to  the  insiUling  cries  of  the  mob  which 
surrounded  the  cart  that  conveyed  her  slowly  to  the 
place  of  execution.  This  misrepresentation,  at 
once  so  sly  and  so  gross,  seems  to  us  to  weigh  so 
heavily  on  Lord  Holland's  character,  that  we  copy 
the  official  account  of  her  behavior  at  her  trial  and 
execution,  published  in  the  Moniteur  and  the 
Journal  du  Tribunal  Rivolutionnaire  of  the  day, 
and  in  which  his  lordship  must  ha^e  found  the  ex- 
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pression  whith  he  has  so  uncandidly — unless  we  in 
mercy  say  so  stupidly — perverted  : — 

Pendant  son  interrogatoire  Marie  Antoinette  a 
presque  toujours  conserve  une  contenance  calme  et 
assnree.  *  *  •  En  entendant  prononcer  son  jugement 
elle  n*a  laisse  paraitre  aucune  marque  d'alteration. 

*  *  •    111  etait   quatre    heures  et  demi  du  matin 

•  *  *  A  onze  heures  Marie  Antoinette,  veuve  Capet, 
en  deshabille  pique  blanc,  a  ei6  conduite  au  supplice 
de  la  meme  maniere  que  les  autres  criminels,  acoom- 
pagnee  par  un  pretre  coTutUuiionnel  vetu  en  laic. 
Antoinette,  le  long  de  la  route  [about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  wMoh  occupied  above  an  hour],  paraissait  voir 
aveo  indiflference  la  force  armee,  qui  au  nombre  de 

{^luB  de  80,000  hommes  formait  une  double  haie  dans 
es  rues  on  elle  a  passe.  On  n'apercevait  sur  son 
visage  ni  abattement  ni  flerU ;  et  elle  paraissait 
insensible  aux  oris  de  Vive  la  R^pMiqve  ! — A  bas 
la  Tyrannie !  qu'elle  n'a  cesse  d'entendre  sur  son 
passage.  EUe  parlait  peu  au  confesseur  [he  was  an 
apostate  priest,  whose  services  she  had  declined] ;  les 
flammes  [banners]  tricolors  occupaient  son  attention 
dans  les  rues.  Elle  remarquait  aussi  les  inscriptions 
placees  aux  frontispices  des  maisons.  Arrivee  a  la 
Place  de  la  Revolution,  ses  regards  se  sont  toumes 
du  cute  du  Jardin  National  [the  Tuileries] — on 
apercevait  alors  sur  son  visage  les  signes  d'une  vive 
emotion,  Elle  est  montee  eusuite  sur  Techafaud  avec 
assez  de  courage — a  midi  et  un  quart  sa  tete  est 
tombee.^J)foAi<£ur,  Oct  26,  1793. 

Again,  we  ask,  what  can  be  said  for  an  English 
nobleman  who  thus  perverts  the  scant  and  reluctant 
justice  paid  to  that  heroic  woman  even  by  her  mur- 
derers into  an  additional  insult  ?* 

We  have  neither  time,  nor,  we  confess,  materials 

*  We  beg  onr  reader  to  tarn  to  a  note  of  this  number, 
ante^  where  (long  before  we  had  seen  Lord  Holland's 
book)  we  maae  aa  extract  from  the  MS.  diary  oi  the  late 
Mr.  G^rge  Ellis — very  strikingly  corroborative  of  the 
vive  Amotion  and  the  ansez  dc  courage  stated  in  the  Moni- 
tear. 

[We  copy  It  here  :— 

Miss  Kavanagh  repeats  a  story  connected  with  the 
qaeen's  execution,  which  we  believe  to  be  perfectly  true. 
"  The  men  who  had  not  thought  the  accusations  of  Hebert 
too  infamous  for  the  queen^  conceived  the  project  of 
deg[rading  her  death,  by  causmg  her  to  be  judged  and  to 
perish  between  two  courtesans  confined  in  the  same 
prison  with  her.  They  boasted  of  their  plan  till  it  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  women  concerned  in  it,  who. 
deffraded  as  they  were,  felt  and  reseated  the  intended 
iniamy.  They  both  declared^  with  the  greatest  enercy, 
thai  if  the  project  were  carried  into  enect,  they  would, 
even  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  face  of  the  people,  fall  down 
at  the  feet  of  the  queen,  and  puhliclv  implore  her  foigive- 
ness  for  being  oompelleu  to  die  with  her.  Alarmed  at  the 
eflect  such  a  scene  might  produce,  the  projectors  of  this 
infamous  plan  abandoned  it  reluctantly."— v.  ii.,  p.  216. 

We  are  tempted  to  add  a  short  extract  from  a  MS. 
diary  kept  by  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Review,  who 
accompanied  Lord  Malmesbury  on  his  mission  to  the 
Directory  in  1796:— 

"  Paris,  October  23.— This  evening  had  some  curious 
particulars  respecting  the  queen's  execution  from  an  eye- 
witness, [an  ex-noble,]  who  was  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
line  of  soldiers  through  which  she  passed.  She  was 
unusually  pale,  but  rather  from  long  exclusion  from  the 
light  than  the  effect  of  fear.  Her  dress  white,  her 
behavior  composed,  her  countenance  fixed,  but  the  miut' 
de*  of  her  forehead  singularly  agitated  and  convulsed  by 
the  conflict  of  passions.  Some  cannoneers,  the  basest  or 
the  populace,  took  their  stand  near  the  narrator,  and 
veviled  her  as  she  passed.  On  her  arrival  at  the  scaffold 
a  general  order  through  the  line  of  Toumer  la  lite  d 
droUe  !  that  she  might  meet  every  eye,  and  that  the  feel- 
ings of  the  spectators  might  be  suppressed  by  the  fear  of 
awiakins  the  jealousy  of  their  superintendenU  by  any 
signs  of  oompasaioQ.  While  the  executioners  were  tying 
her  she  said  to  them  hastily,  Dipddiez  ooua  done,  and 
mounting  ibe  scaffold  was  dead  in  an  instant."] 


to  refute  Lord  Holland  as  to  the  many  other  ladies 
whose  reputations  he  has  assailed.  The  proof  of 
a  negative  is  in  such  cases  nearly  impossible  ;  and  it 
is  only  by  what  we  may  call  a  providential  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  that  the  slander  against 
Marie  Antoinette  has  happened  to  admit  of  so  com- 
plete a  demolition.  But  of  his  other  stories,  we 
may  say  generally  that  they  are  full  of  improba- 
bilities and  contradictions ;  some  are  monstrous ; 
some  unintelligible;  and  all  told  in  a  spirit  not 
merely  imgentlemanlike,  but  unmanly.  It  is 
right,  however,  to  give  one  or  two  specimens  of 
the  slashing  style  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
characters  of  kings  and  queens,  even  when  he  con- 
fesses he  knows  little  about  them  : — 

I  know  little  of  Portugal  or  Portuguese  thai 
would  have  the  interest  of  novelty  to  English  readers. 
The  king  [John  VI.]  and  queen,  very  opposite  in 
principle,  character,  and  conduct,  have  a  natural 
abhorrence  of  one  another.  They,  in  truth,  have 
nothing  in  common  but  a  revolting  ugliness  (fperson^ 
and  a  great  awkwardness  of  manner.  He  is  well 
meaning,  but  weak  and  cowardly,  ♦  *  ♦  The  queen's 
outi'ageons  zeal  in  the  cause  of  despotism,  miscalled 
legitimacy,  is  supposed  to  have  softened  his  aversioii 
to  a  representative  assembly  and  a  constitutional  fiirm 
of  government  The  queen  is  vindictive,  ambitiouM^ 
and  selfish,  and  has  strong  propensities  to  every 
species  of  intrigue,  political  or  amorous, — ^p.  162. 

Again  ;  Lord  Holland  says,  that ''  having  never 
been  in  Russia,  and  merely  passing  through  Aus- 
tria in  the  spring  of  1796,  their  governments  and 
leading  men  arc  equally  unknoum  to  him'^  (p.  163); 
— ^yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  talk  as  decidedly  of 
both,  and  as  injuriously  of  the  latter,  as  of  any  of 
the  other  objecte  of  his  aversion  ;  for  example,  he 
goen  on  to  say — 

It  has  been  the  fSushion  to  deseribe  the  Emperor 
Francis  IL  as  a  mild  and  benevolent  man,  who, 
without  shining  parts,  had  sound  notions  gf  justice, 
and  great  disposition  to  exercise  it  impartially  and 
mercifully.  It  may  be  so.  But  to  all  appearance,  in 
all  relations  of  life,  he  has  acted  like  a  person  of 
a  character  directly  the  reverse.  As  he  received  an 
education  unusually  philosophioal  for  a  prince,  his 
mistakes  cannot  be  ascribed  to  that  ignorance  and 
prejudice  which  are  so  often  but  so  strangely  urged  as 
palliations  of  the  crimes  of  royalty. — ^p.  164. 

And  then  follow  two  or  three  pages  of  an  accumu- 
lation of  the  most  opprobrious  charges  against  the 
emperor,  not  merely  as  acting  through  his  minis- 
ters, but  as  in  a  great  measure  the  direct  and  re- 
sponsible delinquent.  *'  Illegal,"  **  iniquitous," 
**  mockery  of  mercy,"  "  unusual  and  relentless 
cruelly,"  "  horrid  acts  of  crime,"  are  all  charged 
individually  on  the  emperor,  with  sundry  personal 
acts  of  "baseness" — ^the  whole  wound  up  with 
one  of  those  disgusting  and  shocking  imputations, 
of  which  Lord  Holland^s  pen  is  so  fond — namely, 
that  of  **  having  encouraged  and  even  contrivea** 
the  adulterous  '*  infidelities*^  of  his  own  daughter, 
(p.  167.) 

The  spur  of  this  violent  tirade  against  Francis 
was  not  merely  Lord  Holland's  habitual  abhorrence 
of  the  **  crime  of  royalty,"  but  of  the  still  greater 
crime,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  reluctant 
to  see  the  world  enslaved  by  Bonaparte,  and  to  be 
himself  made  the  tool  of  his  own  degradation  and 
destruction.  If  Francis  personally  deserves  any  re- 
proach from  the  pen  of  history,  it  is,  that  he  made 
too  many  personal  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  peaee  and 
for  the  happiness  of  his  people.    But  even  on  those 
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points  he  may  be  condoned  on  the  plea  of  having 
,  yielded  to  irresistible  necessity,  ana,  while  under 
that  necessity,  bent  with  as  little  loss  of  personal 
character  as  was  possible  in  a  situation  so  cruel. 
We  happen  to  have  a  very  different  sketch  of  the 
emperor's  character  from  the  pen  of  one  who — in- 
stead of  knowing  nothing  of  him,  like  Lord  Hol- 
land— knew  him  intimately  under  the  most  trying 
and  difficult  circumstances,  and  was  moreover  quali- 
fied to  judge  by  the  experience  of  a  practised 
statesman : — 

There  never  was  a  man  whose  whole  conduct  was 
more  governed  by  a  sense  of  duty  than  the  Emperor 
Francis  II.  His  principles  were  conscientious  and 
upright,  and  his  feelings  most  benevolent.  Uis  un- 
bounded popularity  amongst  aU  ranks  of  his  subjects, 
and  especially  the  lower  classes,  was  sufficient  to 

5 rove  the  excellence  of  his  character.  Our  Father 
''rancid  was  the  only  title  by  which  he  was  known  by 
the  common  people,  and  they  felt  all  that  the  title 
oonTcyed.  By  the  simple  rectitude  and  honesty  of 
his  character,  without  any  extraneous  advantages,  he 
preserved  to  the  last  the  respect  and  deference  of  his 
allies,  and  made  the  most  favorable  impression  on,  as 
I  believe,  every  Ibreigner  who  was  in  any  degree  ac- 
quainted with  either  his  person  or  bis  government 

Lord  Holland's  knowing  little  of  a  subject  is,  we 
feee,  no  obstacle  to  his  saying  a  great  deal ;  but  we 
ahould  like  to  ask  the  noble  editor  what  *'  pleasure*' 
or  "profit"  (see  Preface)  he  thought  the  public 
eould  derive  from  the  promulgation  of  such  Bil- 
lingsgate; and  did  he  not  know  that  the  royal 
personages  thus  stigmatized  have  lefl  numerous 
descendants  who  may  probably  feel  as  deeply  for 
the  honor  of  their  parents  as  he  does  for  his  own  ? 
Has  he  thought  how  many  families  roust  be  afflicted 
by  such  scandals,  even  though  they  should  feel 
them  to  be  as  false  as  everybody  must  admit  them 
to  be  wantonly  cruel  ? 

It  is  not  surprising  that  an  aathor  so  anxious  to 
blacken  the  ebaracter  of  Marie  Antoinette  should 
be  desirous  of  whitewashing  her  enemies.  Of  the 
modesty  and  force  of  Lord  Holland's  defences  of 
EgcUitt,  we  need  give  but  one  sample.  It  is 
the  apology  foriiis  vote — the  most  infamous  single 
iet  of  his  life,  or,  as  we  believe,  of  any  other 
man's  who  ever  lived — his  vote  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.  :— 

The  Dnke  of  Orleans  had  at  least  as  much  excuse 
for  the  vote  he  gave  as  the  360  who  voted  with  him  ; 
and  those  who  hold  a  regicide  to  be  the  greatest  of 
possible  crimes,  have  nevertheless  no  right  to  select 
him  as  the  greatest  criminal. — p.  33. 

What !  He,  so  near  to  the  king  in  blood,  so 
close  to  him  in  station,  so  connected  with  him  in 
all  the  intercourse  of  their  lives,  was  no  more 
guilty  than  one  of  the  many  obscure,  ignorant, 
bewildered  wretches  whose  voles  were,  as  we 
know,  extorted  from  them,  in  that  fktal  night  of 
confusion,  menace,  and  terror !  Again ;  if  there 
was  one  of  Egalit^'s  accomplices  more  detestable 
than  another,  it  is  the  corrupt,  ferocious  Danton ; 
but  even  for  him  Lord  Holland  has  a  kind  of  sym- 
pathy. He  could  not  deny  the  corruption,  but  he 
endeavors  to  varnish  it  over,  by  attributing  to  the 
knave  high  qualities  which  he  never  possessed, 
and  dividing  the  guilt  of  the  undeniable  corruption 
between  him  and  the  court,  which  no  doubt  did 
make  sacrifices  to  the  cupidity  of  both  Mirabeau 
and  Danton.  Lafayette,  says  Lord  Holland,  up- 
braided Danton  with  the  bribe  :— 


Danton  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  money,  but 
called  it  an  indemnity  for  the  place  of  avoue,  whiok 
he  had  lost  by  a  decree  of  tlie  Constituent  Assembly, 
—p.  30. 

It  is  hardly  worth  remarking,  even  as  another  in- 
stance of  Lord  Holland's  looseness  of  memory,  that 
Danton  was  never  an  avouk ;  but  our  readers  will,  we 
think,  be  surprised  at  (lie  turn  that  the  noble 
reminiscent  attempts  to  give  to  this  villain's  char- 
acter : — 

The  fiict,  however,  is,  that  the  more  one  nscertaintf 
of  the  conduct  of  Danton,  by  &r  the  ablest,  though 
the  most  corrupt,  of  all  the  terrorists  of  1792,  the 
more  ground  one  finds  for  suspecting  that  he  had 
some  designs,  and  even  some  principle.  Though  not 
favorable  to  monarchy,  he  would  no  doubt  have  pre- 
ferred, from  obvious  and  personal  motives,  as  many 
honest  men  would  have  done  for  public  and  patriotic 
reasons,  an  indirect  dynasty  in  the  house  of  Orleans 
to  a  direct  one  in  that  of  Louis  XVI.  or  Louis  XVH., 
as  all  persons  who  combine  a  love  of  freedom  with  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  monarchy  must  acknowledge 
that  in  England  a  Nassau  or  a  Brunswick  was  prefer- 
able to  a  Stuart.~p.  SO. 

The  plain  inference  of  this  distinguished  whig 
is  that  Danton  acted  on  something  of  the  same 
principle  as  Lord  Halifax  and  Lord  Somers! — 
Now,  nothing  inculcated  in  the  boldest  travestie  of 
the  revolution  is  more  untrue  than  that  Danton  had 
either  courage  or  talents ;  his  only  talent  was  vo- 
ciferous impudence  while  he  had  a  mob  to  back 
him  ;  his  only  courage  was  against  the  feeble ;  but 
when  he  came  to  anything  like  an  equal  struggle 
with  men  of  his  own  class,  he  was  found  to  have 
neither.  Robespierre — who,  himself  neither  a 
genius  nor  a  hero,  was  quite  able  to  crush  Danton 
— described  him  as  not  only  corrvpt^  hut  incapable 
and  cowardly;  and  the  history  of  his  fall  and  fate 
attests  that  for  once  Robespierre  spoke  truth. 

Another  early  revolutionist,  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
is  an  especial  favorite  with  Lord  Holland,  who 
relies  on  that  personage  for  a  great  number  of  his 
anecdotes,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  vouch  in  the 
gravest  and  strongest  terms — risum  teneatis — for 
his  scrupulous  veracity  : — yet  in  the  same  pagfe  in 
which  he  professes  this  surprising  faith,  he  tells  us 
that  his  model  of  veracity  told  a  certain  story  two 
very  different  ways.  In  fact,  the  last  version  wa», 
says  his  lordship^ 

almost  the  reverse  of  that  which  I  had  before  heard, 
and  recorded,  but  have  now  erased. — p.  87. 

On  this  excellent  authority  Lord  Holland  intro- 
duces a  petty  calumny  against  Mr.  Pitt : — 

He  [Talleyrand]  was  for  some  time  aumonier  to 
his  uncle  the  Archbishop  of  Rhelms  ;  and  when  Mr. 
Pitt  went  to  that  town  to  learn  French,  after  the  peace 
of  1782,  he  lodged  him  in  an  apartment  in  the  abbey 
of  St  Thierry,  where  he  was  then  residing  with  his 
uncle,  and  constantly  accompanied  him  for  six  weeks; 
a  circumstance  to  which,  as  I  have  heard  M.  Talley- 
rand remark  with  some  asperity,  Mr.  Pitt  never  had 
the  grace  to  allude,  either  during  his  embassy  or  his 
emigration,  or  in  1794,  when  he  refused  to  recall  the 
court  order  by  which  he  was  sent  away  from  England 
under  the  Alien  BilL — p.  35. 

In  the  rare  instances  in  which  the  mention  of  time 
and  place  aflbrds  the  means  of  testing  the  accuracy 
of  Lord  Holland's  anecdotes,  we  have  found  them 
invariably  and  essentially  erroneous.  So  it  is  with 
this  piece  of  small  spite  against  Mr.  Pitt.    In  Mr. 


Pitt's  visit  to  Amiens  he  happened  to  be  accompanied 
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by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  luckily  kept  a  journal  of 
their  proceedings ;  and  from  this  journal  we  find, 
first,  that  they  stayed  in  Rheims,  not  sue  weeks,  but 
just  three t  viz.,  from  the  16th  September  to  the  7ih 
October ;  secondly,  that  they  were  lodged,  not  at 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Thierry,  but  at  M.  Parvoisier's, 
a  bourgeois  in  the  town  of  Rheims.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  ever  saw  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  all, 
or  at  first  knew  a  soul  in  the  place ;  but  after  some 
days  they  received  civilities  from  the  Abb^  Laj^ard, 
secretary  to  the  archbishop,  with  whom  they  went 
to  dine  twice  only^  at  the  Abbaye  St.  Thierry,  about 
three  miles  from  Rheims— once  on  the  Ist,  and 
again  on  the  6th,  of  October — upon  both  occasions 
returning  to  their  own  lodgings  to  supper.  That 
on  one  or  both  of  those  two  days  they  may  have 
met  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  his  uncle's  table  is  possi- 
ble, though  Wilberforce  makes  no  mention  of  him ; 
or  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  seen  him,  by 
Lajdard's  recommendation,  in  the  subsequent  fort- 
pight  they  passed  at  Paris.  If  they  did,  however, 
it  is  is  clear  that  Talleyrand  must  have  forgotten 
it ;  for  in  June,  1814,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce, (  Wilberforce  Correspondence ,  ii.  284,)  in 
which  he  addresses  him  as  an  entire  stranger.  So 
Tanishes  another  of  those  precious  anecdotes  which 
the  editor  thinks  may  be  profitable  at  the  present 
crisis  to  the  European  public. 

In  looking  over  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Journal  to 
verify  this  point,  we  have  met  an  anecdote  which 
shows  how  diflferent  was  the  temper  in  which  Mr. 
Pitt  could  speak  of  his  great  rival  from  that  which 
Mr.  Fox's  nephew  shows  towards  him.  When 
the  Abb^  de  Laj^ard  expressed  his  surprise  that  a 
person  notorious  for  so  irregular  a  private  life 
could  be  minister,  as  Fox  then  was,  of  a  sober- 
minded  and  moral  country,  Mr.  Pitt  turned  the 
personal  question  by  a  compliment  at  once  gener- 
ous and  just :  **i4A,  monsieur^  c^est  que  vous  n^avez 
pas  6ie  sous  la  baguette  dumagiden.'^* — Life  of 
Wilberforce,  i,  38, 

We  said  at  the  outset  that  the  main  feature  of 
this  book,  after  its  scandal,  was  its  dulness ;  but 
this  is  obviously  a  charge  which  we  could  not  fully 
substantiate  without  becoming,  to  a  degree  of 
which  our  readers  would  complain,  the  author's 
accomplices.  One  specimen,  however,  of  what 
he  considers  as  wit  and  pleasantry  will  sufficiently 
justify  our  opinion ;  and  it  may  find  a  place  here, 
as  being  another  of  his  lordship's  leaden  shafts 
against  Mr.  Pitt.  When  visiting  Paris  during  the 
Consulate  he  enjoyed  the  society,  among  other 
worthies, 

of  the  Chevalier  Azara,  many  years  ambassador  at 
Borne  and  Paris,  and  a  man  of  wit,  judgment,  and 
sarcasm,  ♦  ♦  *  He  was  in  the  habit  of  recounting, 
vnth  great  humor,  a  great  variety  of  anecdotes;  and 
no  man  was  lest  disposed  by  temper  or  opinion  to  de- 
mocracy,  or  to  France ;  but  the  anti-revolutionary 
war,  and  the  conduct  of  the  old  governments  in 
Europe,  and  of  England  in  particular,  compelled  him 
to  become  subservient  to  both.  **  Your  Mr.  Pitt,'* 
said  he  to  me,  in  1802,  "  resolved,  I  know  not  why, 
that  every  foreigner  should  be  either  a  French  Jaco- 
bin or  a  monk  of  the  tenth  century.  I  made  my 
choice  with  some  difficulty,  and  with  great  concern  ; 
and  so  you  see  me — a  Knight  of  Malta,  a  servant  of 
his  most  Catholic  Majesty,  ambassador  and  confiden- 
tial adviser  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  covered  with 
Bourbon  orders  and  titles — ^you  see  me,  I  say  here,  at 
the  age  of -sixty  and  upwards — the  Chevalier  Azara 
of  Arragon,  a  French  Jacobin  !  courting  an  adventurer 
at  the  luad  of  the  republic,  and  inviting  you  to  dine  at 
the  nuptials  of  his  aide-de-camp,  (Ihiroo  ;)  and  all 


this  is  because  the  mmister  of  a  Protestant  state  and 
parliamentary  king  determined  that  any  Catholic  or 
Spaniard,  who  would  not  submit  to  be  a  fanatic,  a 
bigot,  a  mere  friar,  or  monk,  should  be  considered  an 
enemy  of  social  order,  regular  government,  religion, 
and  what  not !  **  There  was  surely  much  humor  in 
the  picture  he  drew  ;  and  there  was  truth  and  philos^ 
ophy  in  the  lesson  it  conveyed. — p.  144. 

What  /lumor  there  may  be  in  this,  we  must  leave 
our  readers  to  discover ;  but  as  to  its  truth  we  may 
affi>rd  them  some  light.  We  confess  we  are  not 
able  to  expfdin  what  Mr.  Pitt  could  have  to  do  with 
the  Chevalier  Azara,  nor  in  what  way  or  for  what 
motive  he  could  have  proposed  to  the  Chevalier 
Azara  to  turn  monk — for  it  does  so  happen  that  at 
the  earliest  period  when  we  in  England  could  have 
heard  of  Azara,  he  was  in  the  only  place  in  the 
world  in  which  he  could  by  no  possibility  hare 
anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Pitt: — at  that  epoch,  in  a 
word,  Azara  was  Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome — 
and  we  need  not  say  that  at  that  epoch  no  English 
premier  dreamed  of  sending  Lord  Privy  Seals  to  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  If,  however,  Mr.  Pitt,  by  some 
mysterious  agency,  contrived  to  make  Azara  a 
French  Jacobin,  he  must  have  performed  the  opera- 
tion very  early  and  very  completely  ;  for  Azara  was 
at  least  as  early  as  1795  so  violent  a  partisan  of  the 
French,  then  invading  Italy,  as  to  have  become 
highly  suspicious  and  disagreeable  to  the  Papal 
court,  and  in  the  year  following,  when  the  people 
of  Rome  committed  some  violence  upon  the  French 
embassy,  Azara  took  the  most  decided  part  in  favor 
of  the  French.  Instead  of  dating  his  courtiership 
of  **  the  adventurer"  from  the  consulate,  we  find 
this  Arragonese  aristocrat  as  early  as  1797  iheae- 
knowledged  friend  and  partisan  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, then  the  Jacobin  minister  at  Rome  ;  so  noto- 
rious was  his  devotion  to  France,  that  Tbieia 
records  him  in  that  year  as  the  favorite  and  favored 
mediator  of  all  the  little  states  of  Italy  with  the 
French  government ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
this  attachment  to  France  that  he  was  inmiediately 
after  rewarded  by  the  embassy  to  Paris,  where  he 
received  the  most  public  marks  of  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Directory,  And  this  is  the  man  who,  in  1803, 
represents  himself  as  being  driven  by  some  mjra- 
terious  agency  of  Mr.  Pitt's  into  being  a  courtier 
of  the  first  consul,  who  did  not  attain  that  sutioa 
till  near  two  years  after  Azara's  avowed  and  long- 
tried  Jacobinism  had  been  rewarded  with  the  em- 
bassy to  Paris.  We  think  that  our  readers  wiU 
now  be  satisfied  that  the  truth  of  the  Arragonese 
chevalier  is  on  a  par  with  his  humor,  and  Mr. 
Pitt's  share  in  Azara*s  perversion  to  Jacobinism  is 
about  as  certain  as  his  ingratitude  for  the  six  wedts* 
hospitality  of  Talleyrand. 

As  we  are  on  the  topic  of  personal  anecdotes,  we 
may  notice  a  labored  attempt  to  insult  and  depre- 
ciate another  great  champion  of  the  ooneervative 
cause  in  Europe — Prince  Metternich : — 

That  minister,  originally  a  partisan  of  the  Frenck 
&otion,  and  then  a  tool  of  ^apoleon*s,  has,  no  doubt, 
since  the  fall  of  that  gbkat  prince  supported  the 
system  wmch  succeeded  him. — ^p.  168. 

We  pause  for  a  moment  on  this,  which  Lord 
Holland  states,  on  his  own  authority,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  His  lordship  obviously  means  to  imply 
that  the  *'  tool  of  Napoleon"  ungenerously  ceased 
to  be  so  on  his  reverse  of  fortune—a  silly  calumny ; 
for  all  the  world  knows  that  no  diplomatist  ia 
Europe  had  so  large  and  so  conspicuous  a  share  io 
preparing  that  fall,  and  that  Bonaparte  had  long 
dbtrusted  and  disliked  Metternich  aa  one  mora 
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likely  to  dupe  him  than  to  be  doped.  Id  1808, 
says  Capefigue, 

Napoleon  thought  himself  the  dupe  of  Metier nich^ 
and  angrily  diflmissed  him  flrom  Paris,  commanding 
Fouch6,  the  minister  of  police,  to  cause  him  to  be 
seiied  and  marched  from  one  military  station  to 
the  other  until  he  reached  the  frontier. — Hommes 
d'EtaU. 

The  Biographic  des  Contemporains,  a  respect- 
able French  work — aAer  stating  Metternich's 
highly  noble  descent,  and  his  early  initiation  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  Austria,  to  which  house  and 
government  he  remained  unswervingly  devoted — 
Bays: — 

He  was  appointed  successively  to  the  embassies  of 
Berlin  and  Paris,  where,  over  a  deep  observation  of 
mankind  and  a  diligent  discharge  of  his  duties,  he 
spread  a  veil  of  fashionable  gaiety  and  even  dissipa- 
tion. This  mode  of  life  had  for  him  the  immense 
advantage  of  shielding  him  fVom  the  vigilance  {de  le 
soustraire  dt  Vail  per^ant)  of  Napoleon,  who,  if  he 
had  penetrated  his  superior  ability,  would  have,  no 
doubt,  neglected  nothing,  either  to  attach  the  young 
diplomatist  to  his  interest,  or  to  disgrace  him  in  the 
opinion  of  his  own  court  But  who  could  foresee  the 
future  savior  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  in  a  dandy 
who  seemed  more  ambitious  of  the  good  graces  of  the 
ladies  than  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  me  great  man 
towards  whom  all  the  other  superiorities  of  Europe 
were  then  converging  ?♦*♦♦*♦  At  last, 
when  Austria  began  to  show  her  real  intentions. 
Napoleon  burst  into  loud  complaints  at  the  duplicity 
of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  and  when  M.  de  Mettemich 
presented  himself  at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  the 
emperor,  not  doubting  that  he  was  an  accomplice  in 
the  perfidy  of  his  cabinet,  apostrophized  him  before 
the  whole  corps  diplomatique  with  the  gross  charge  of 
being  bribed  by  England.  M.  de  Mettemich  blushed 
red  at  the  insult,  but  commanded  himself,  and  with- 
drew in  silent  indignation.  Napoleon  forbade  his 
receiving  his  passports  in  the  usual  way,  but  ordered 
him  to  be  conveyed  beyond  the  frontier  under  the 
indignity  of  an  escort — Biog.  det  Contemp.,  art. 
Mettemich. 

It  seems,  if  we  can  believe  Baron  Fain,  that  Bona- 
parte repeated  this  same  insult  in  a  lonfr  and  stormy 
interview  between  him  and  M.  de  Mettemich  in 
1813,  on  the  rupture  of  the  armistice  at  Dresden — 
when  the  prince  again  treated  it  with  contemptuous 
but  visible  indignation.  Fain,  who  appears  to  have 
watched  the  conference  from  an  adjoining  cabinet, 
sayB  that  the  two  disputants  paced,  hastily  and 
angrily  but  in  silence,  up  and  down  the  apartment, 
and  that  Napoleon  happened  to  let  his  hat  fall, 
evidently  expecting  the  prince  to  pick  it  up  for 
him,  as  he  would  have  formerly  done,  and  that  this 
might  aflford  an  opening  for  a  more  amicable  re- 
newal of  the  conversation  ;  but  Mettemich  took  no 
notice  of  it,  and,  afler  several  still  silent  turns  in 
the  room,  Bonaparte  had  the  mortification  of  being 
obliged  to  pick  it  up  himself.  (Fain,  MS.  de  1813. 
ii.  42.) 

This  is  the  statesman  whom  Lord  Holland, 
speaking  in  his  own  person,  represents  as  ''  a  tool 
of  Bonaparte,''  and  infers  that  he  was  so  up  to  his 
fall.  Of  the  prince's  talents  and  manners  Lord 
Holland  forms  an  estimate  equally  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  French  biographer,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
the  rest  of  mankind  :• — 

*  If  our  readers  should  need  any  further  refutation  of 
Lord  Holland's  estimate  of  Prince  Mettemich's  talents 
as  a  statesman,  and  more  specimens  of  the  involuntary 
oompliments  paid  to  him  by  Bonaparte,  they  may  torn  to 


He  appeared  to  me,  in  the  very  short  intercourse  I 
had  with  him,  little  superior  to  the  common  run  of 
continental  politicians  an4  courtiers.  *  *  *  ♦  ♦ 
His  manners  are  reckoned  insinuating.  In  my  slight 
acquaintance  with  him  in  London,  I  was  not  struck 
with  them  ;  they  seemed  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  German  who  had  studied  French 
vivacity  in  the  ihshionable  novel  of  the  day.  I  saw 
little  of  a  sagacious  and  observant  statesman,  or  of  a 
courtier  accustomed  to  very  refined  and  enlightened 
society. — p.  169. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  what  may  be  the  scale 
of  merit  indicated  by  the  elegant  expression  **amr 
mon  run  of  continental  politicians  and  courtiers,'' 
we  may  at  least  say  that  these  are  rather  hazardous 
judgments  to  be  formed  on  a  **t?cry  short  inter' 
cottrse^*  and  "  slight  acquaintance ;"  but  they  are 
something  worse  if  Lord  Holland  had  never  met 
Prince  Mettemich  except  in  the  private  society  of 
common  friends,  and  once  at  his  own  table.  If,  at 
the  first  interview  in  Ttrhich  Lord  Holland  was 
presented  to  the  prince,  his  lordship  had  formed  an 
opinion  of  him  so  low  and  so  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  we  are  surprised  that  he  should  have 
offered  him  the  hospitalities  of  Holland  House ; 
but  having  taken  that  opportunity  of  making  a  closer 
inspection,  it  is  incomprehensible  to  us  that  any 
observations  made  under  such  circumstances  should 
have  been  not  only  registered  but  lef^  for  publica- 
tion, and  should  now  be  actually  published  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  unconscious  victim  of  that  insid- 
ious hospitality.  We  can  only  say  that  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suspect  that  the  prince's  character- 
istic sagacity  was  as  much  alive  at  that  dinner  as 
on  greater  occasions,  that  he  saw  something  not 
altogether  satisfactory  in  his  company,  and  that  the 
cold  civility  of  his  refusal  to  undergo  a  second  ex- 
periment may  have  somewhat  contributed  to  the 
unfavorable  judgment  of  the  Amphitryon. 

But  all  these  are  only  episodes  in  liord  Holland's 
first  and  main  design — the  glorification  of  Bona- 
parte. Of  his  extravagant  admiration  of  *Uhat 
great  prince,**  the  motives  were  manifold  and 
tolerably  obvious,  though  none  of  them,  in  our 
judgment,  altogether  defensible,  nor  even  credit- 
able. The  first  and  strongest  probably  was,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  that  he  was  the  child  and  cham- 
pion of  Jacobinism.  Whilst  he  lived  he  was,  as 
we  then  said — 

The  cynosure  of  jaundiced  eyes.  And,  however 
all  the  various  cUisses  and  shades  of  turbulence 
throughout  Europe  may  differ  amongst  themselves, 
and  however  certainly  their  differences  would  burst 
out  into  mutual  violence,  yet — for  a  season,  and  to 
overturn  their  common  enemies — good  order,  legit- 
imacy, and  religion — they  would  cordially  and  unan- 
imously  unite  under  the  tri-colored  banner  ot 
Bonaparte. 

It  was  this  feeling  that  produced  the  otherwise 
unaccountable  phenomenon,  that  the  most  strenu- 
ous, the  most  violent  professors  of  ultra-liberal 
sentiments  became  all  at  once  the  admirers  and 
advocates  of  the  most  absolute  and  extensive  des- 
potism that  ever  had  enchained  the  western  world. 

Baron  Pain's  account  of  the  neg^otiations  conducted 
personally  between  Napoleon  and  Prince  Mettemich  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Though  of  course  the 
emperor's  private  secretary  is  not  over  partial  to  hh 
antagonist,  his  report  shows  that  Napoleon  had  formed  a 
notion  of  Mettemich's  authority  and  ability  very  difieient 
from  that  of  Lord  Holland. 
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Lord  Holland^s  ertffouement  commenced  as  early 
as  ihe  consulate ;  in  the  first  instance  probably  from 
the  civilities  which  were  interchanged  between  his 
uncle  and  Bonaparte ;  but  also  perhaps  from  a  little 
personal  gratitude,  as  the  consular  court  of  the 
Tuileries  was,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  from  these 
reminiscences,  the  only  court  at  which  Lord  and 
Lady  Holland  ever  appeared.  Our  readers  will 
recollect,  not  with  much  approbation,  the  many 
speeches  and  protests  in  which  Lord  Holland 
stigmatized  all  the  proceedings  of  his  own  country 
towards  the  prisoner  of  St.  Helena ;  and  having, 
as  Shakspeare  says,  made  a  truant  of  his  memory, 
by  repeating  the  falsehoods  suggested  to  his  willing 
eredulity  by  Bonaparte  and  his  followers,  he  here 
renews  all  these  refuted  slanders,  and  dedicates,  as 
it  seems,  the  last  exercise  of  his  pen  to  the  Sisyphean 
task  of  rehabilitating  the  memory  o{  th^t  great  jnince 
ia  the  opinion  of  mankind. 

If,  in  pursuing  this  object,  he  had  confined  him- 
self to  an  apology  for  ^naparte,  to  a  modest  ex- 
tenuation of  crimes  not  to  be  denied,  and  to  the  ex- 
altation of  whatever  personal  merits  his  partiality 
might  discover,  we  might  possibly  have  admired 
his  ingenuity  and  applauded  his  gratitude.  But 
when  he  has  pursued  this  object  much  less  by 
throwing  any  favorable  light  upon  Bonaparte's 
character  than  by  endeavoring  to  render  odious  all 
the  opponents  of  his  power,  and  all  .the  victims  of 
his  injustice,  we  liave  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  ex- 
pose both  the  indefensible  mdiive  and  the  still  more 
indefensible  means  by  which  he  tries  to  attain  it. 
If  he  has  disgusted  us  by  such  unmanly  and,  for 
the  most  part,  we  believe,  unfounded  attacks  on 
the  royal  families  of  France,  of  Prussia,  of  Aus- 
tria, of  Portugal,  of  Naples,  and  of  Spain,  it  is 
only  in  imitation  of  the  grand  calumniator  himself, 
and  with  the  vain  hope  of  excusing  his  innumerable 
acts  of  perfidy,  violence,  and  oppression  against 
those  illustrious  houses.  This  bias  is  evident,  not 
only  in  what  his  book  tells,  but  in  what  it  con- 
ceals; and  we  must  be  permitted  to  add  that  if 
mere  abhorrence  of  vulgarity,  corruption,  vice,  and 
erime  in  high  places  had  prompted  his  pen,  it  was 
not  in  the  legitimate  courts  of  Europe  alone  that  he 
might  have  found  objects  of  his  virtuous  indignar 
tion.  We  touch  this  point  as  lightly  as  we  can, 
but  it  is  too  important  to  a  iust  appreciation  of  the 
historical  value  of  Lord  Holland's  work  to  be 
wholly  omitted. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  follow  his  lordship  through 
his  laborious  advocacy  of  Bonaparte *8  character ; 
indeed,  we  have  in  former  numbers  of  this  Review 
anticipated  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  say  on 
that  subject.  We  must  on  this  occasion  content 
ourselves  with  selecting  a  few  further  specimens 
of  the  confidence  to  which  Lord  Holland's  repre- 
sentations are  entitled,  even  in  some  instances  in 
which  he  proflfers  his  personal  evidence. 

By  way  of  excusing .  Napoleon's  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  by  his  return  from  Elba, 
which  was  the  cause  and  is  the  justification  of  any 
restrictions  to  which  he  was  afterwards  subjected, 
Lord  Holland  states  that  prior  to  that  event  a 
<'  base  design"  of  transporting  him  to  St.  Helena 
was  entertained  at  the  congress  of  Vienna — 

an  idea  inconsistent  with  honor  and  good  fiiith  *  *  * 
any  well-grounded  suspicion  of  which  was  surely 
Bumcient  to  release  the  exiled  emperor  from  the  obli- 
gation of  his  treaty  and  abdication  of  Fontainebleau, 
and  to  justify  his  attempt  to  reeover  the  empire  he 
had  BO  recently  lost — p.  197. 


And  on  this  important  point,  one  of  the  most  im« 
portant  certainly  of  Bonaparte's  history,  his  lofd- 
ship  adds  the  following  note : — 

I  stated  this  ^t  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  treatment  of  General  Bonaparte,  and  / 
toas  not  contradicted. — ^p.  196. 

The  italics  are  Lord  Holland's.  Now  we  also  re- 
member that  debate,  and  we  could  readily  have 
taken  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  asserting 
that  he  was  contradicted — but  we  shall  produce 
evidence  more  decisive  than  either  Lord  Holland's 
Reminiscences  or  our  own — Hansard's  report  of 
the  debate,  18th  of  March,  1817.  Lord  Bathurst 
said, 

that  before  he  followed  Lord  Holland  into  some  of  the 
details  of  his  speech  as  to  the  treatment  of  Bonaparte, 
he  would  mention  his  lordship's  statement  that  St. 
Helena  had  been  mentioned  at  the  congress  of  Vienna 
as  a  place  to  which  Bonaparte  might  be  removed  from 
Elba.  This  was  really  one  of  those  rumors  from. 
foreigners  to  which  the  noble  lord  lent  too  ready  aa 
ear 

Lord  Holland. — ^I  have  not  received  this  informa- 
tion from  foreigners  alone ! 

Earl  Bathurst, — It  was  of  no  consequence  whence 
the  information  came.  It  wat  altogether  groundleu. 
There  was  no  mention  at  the  congress  of  such  a  prop- 
osition.— Hansard,  vol.  xxxv.,  p.  1167. 

Well  may  poor  Lord  Holland  have  complained  of 
his  inaccurate  memoryj  when  we  find  it  thus  falsify- 
ing so  important  and  so  public  an  incident,  in  which 
he  himself  was  so  principal  a  party.  As  to  the 
main  fact  we  could,  if  it  were  not  superfluous,  pro- 
duce the  evidence  of  members  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  still  living  to  the  same  effect  as  Lord 
Batliurst's ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
another  effort  of  Lord  Holland's  in  support  of  his 
own — still  un-named — original  informant : — 

In  confirmation  of  so  bate  a  design  having  been  en- 
tertained, it  is  observable  that  a  negotiation  with  the 
East  India  Company  to  place  St.  Helena  under  the 
control  of  government,  with  no  other  probable  or  os- 
tensible object  for  such  a  measure,  wa*  actually  co«- 
menced  in  March,  1815,  and  discontinued  on  tne 
landing  of  Napoleon  in  that  month. — p.  197. 

For  which  assertion  his  lordship  subjoins  the  fol- 
lowing authority : — 

From  Admiral  Fleming,  nephew  of  the  East  India 
Director,  Elphinston,  both  men  of  honor,  veracity,  and 
intelligence. 

We  neither  know  nor  care  what  Mr.  Elphinston's 
nephew  may  have  told  Lord  Holland  ;  but  believ- 
ing, with  his  lordship,  that  Mr.  Elphinston  was  a 
man  of  honor,  we  are  confident  that  he  could  not 
have  betrayed  to  any  one  a  secret  confided  to  him 
in  his  ofiScial  capacity.  Moreover,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  such  a  negotiation  for  that  base  design 
could  have  been  ^[actually  commenced  in  Matxh, 
1815,  and  discontinued  on  Bonaparte*s  kmdingy** 
seeing  that  Bonaparte  landed  from  Elba  on  the  Ist 
of  March.  But  we  can  go  a  step  further,  and  can 
venture  to  assert  that  no  trace  is  to  be  found,  either 
in  the  archives  of  the  Board  of  Control  or  of  the 
secret  department  of  the  India  House,  of  this  pro- 
posal, which  must  have  been  either  a  vision  of 
Admiral  Fleming's,  or,  as  we  think  still  more 
probable,  another  hallucination  of  Lord  Holland's 
inaccurate  memory. 

Again ;  his  lordship,  to  enhance  the  early  mag* 
nanimity  of  Bonaparte's  character,  asserts  that  at 
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the  peace  of  Campo-Formio  the  Austrians  ofiered 
him  a  principality  in  Germany,  which  he  declined. 
His  lordship  adds : — 

I  had  this  fact  from  Murveldt,  who  negotiated  this 
treaty  with  him. — p.  242. 

M.  de  Meerfeldt — who,  we  suppose,  is  the  person 
meant — was  one  of  two  or  three  subordinate  min- 
isters attached  to  Count  Cobentzel  in  that  negotia- 
tion; but  we  could  produce  many  argumentative 
reasons  to  prove  that  M.  de  Meerfeldt  could  not 
have  told  such  a  story.  It  will  be  quite  sufficient 
to  quote  the  direct  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
parties  principally  interested,  which  explains  what 
M.  de  Meerfeldt  may  have  said.  Bourrienne,  who 
'was  private  secretary  to  Bonaparte  at  Campo- 
Formio,  tells  us,  (Memoirs^  vol.  i.,  p.  302,)  that 
M.  de  Gallo,  another  of  the  Austrian  negotiators, 
offered  him — Bourrienne — a  title  and  estate  in  Ger- 
many as  the  price  of  his  putting  the  Austrians  in 
possession  of  the  French  uitimatttm — an  offer  which 
Bourrienne  says  he  rejected  and  reported  to  his 
principal ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  fact  which 
liord  Holland's  inaccurate  memory  has  disfigured 
into  an  offer  of  a  principality  to  Bonaparte  him- 
self. 

Now  let  us  call  up  another  of  his  witnesses. 
One  small  item  of  his  long  and  labored  efforts  to 
not  palliate  only,  but  justify,  Bonaparte's  aggres- 
sion in  Spain,  is,  that  Charles  IV.  **  conveyed  his 
thanks  to  Muraf  for  his  intervention  against  the 
king's  abdication  in  favor  of  Prince  Ferdinand. 
We  hardly  know  to  what  degree  of  perplexity  and 
humiliation  the  intrigues  and  violence  of  the 
French  may  have  reduced  the  poor  king,  but  that 
he  should  have  thanked  Murat  seems  so  incredible, 
that  Lord  Holland  thinks  it  necessary  to  produce 
his  authority  : — 

Count  Mosbourg,  the  confidential  friend  of  Murat, 
a  clear-headed  and  accurate  man. — p.  133. 

Now  what  is  this  evidence  worth  ?  Even  if  we 
had  a  perfect  confidence  in  M.  de  Mosbourg's  ac- 
curacy, it  would  not  follow  that  we  should  have 
the  same  in  Murat's.  Any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  into  Murat 's  life  as  traced  even  by 
the  most  partial  of  his  biographers,  Leonard  Gral- 
lois,  will  be  satisfied  that  there  is  not  any  actor  on 
the  whole  scene,  except  Bonaparte  himself,  whose 
veracity  was  less  rigid  than  that  of  Murat ;  but  as 
to  M.  de  Mosbourg  himself,  we  confess  that  the 
little  we  know  of  him  inspires  no  great  confidence 
in  any  exculpation  of  Murat,  for  we  happen  to  have 
a  letter  from  this  gentleman  to  Murat  intercepted 
by  the  allies  in  the  Leipsic  campaign,  which  shows 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  time-serving  of 
courtiers  and  unscrupulous  of  flatterers ;  and  it  is 
evident  from  his  letter  that  Murat  himself  had  no 
great  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  Mosbourg's 
memory. 

We  have  already  noticed  how  his  lordship  con- 
trives to  discredit  his  own  witnesses  when  they  say 
anything  against  his  own  views ;  but  sometimes, 
when  his  witness  is  one  on  whom  he  can  throw  no 
convenient  imputation,  he  adopts  the  scrap  of  the 
evidence  that  suits  him,  and  boldly  suppresses  all 
the  rest,  even  though  it  absolutely  contradicts  some 
of  his  assertions;  for  instance,  when  Lord  £b- 
rinjrton's  M'miorandum  of  his  intercourse  with 
Bonaparte  at  Elba  happens  to  contain  something 
that  Lord  Holland  thinks  favorable  to  the  great 
man,  he  calls  it 


one  of  Che  happiest  and  most  authentic  representations 
of  the  spirit,  character,  and  interest  of  his  conversa^ 
tion— (p.  800)— 

and  relies  on  it  accordingly.  But  on  less  satisfac- 
tory topics  he  treats  its  evidence  as  if  it  never  ex- 
isted:— thus,  contrasting  Bonaparte's  judicious 
management  of  his  civil  list  with  that  of  other 
sovereigns,  Lord  Holland  writes : — 

The  great  things  he  accomplished  and  the  savings 
he  made,  without  even  the  Imputation  of  avarice,  with 
the  sum,  comparatively  inconsiderable,  of  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  francs  a  year,  (600,000/.,)  are  marvellous,  and 
expose  his  tuccessor*  and  indeed  all  European 
princes  to  the  reproach  of  negligence  or  incapacity, 
—p.  212. 

Now  Bonaparte  himself  told  Lord  Ebrington  a  very 
different  story.    To  him  he  said  that 

"  his  civil-list  income  was  thirty  millions  of  francs  " — 
[1,200,000/.— just  double  Lord  Holland's  figure,] 
**  but  the  expenditure  seldom  exceeded  18,000,000 
fhincs**  [720,000/.]  :— but  he  added  that  "  he  had 
besides  at  his  disposal  the  Domaines  Exiraordi" 
nairety  a  fbnd  of  200,000,000  francs,  [8,000,000/.,] 
out  of  which  he  made  presents  and  rewarded  thoss 
who  distinguished  themselves.  * '  To  Lord  Ebrington 's 
question  **  whence  it  came,"  he  answered,  **  from  the 
contributions  of  my  enemies.  Austria  paid  me  for 
\her  two  peaces  300, 000, 000 /ranc«  [12,000,000/.]  and 
Prussia  equally  enormously. '  *  {Ebrington* s  Memo-' 
randum,  p.  10.) 

And  that  this  double  misrepresentation — this  sup 
pressio  veri  and  suggestio  falsi — was  not  a  mere  in- 
advertence, is  shown  by  Lord  Holland's  quoting 
(for  another  purpose)  the  very  next  sentence  to 
those  we  have  just  copied. 

This  subject  is  connected  with  another  of  Lord 
Holland's  bold  attempts  to  rescue  all  the  glories 
of  the  empire  from  the  ill  opinions  which  the  rest 
of  the  world  have  hitherto  had  of  them.  One  of 
those  unfavorable  notions  was,  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem was  one  of  plunder  and  corruption — that  Bona- 
parte's great  functionaries  were  very  far  from  being 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  enriching  themselves, 
and  that  all  that  their  master  required  was,  that 
none  of  those  abuses  should  be  attempted  in  France. 
His  own  confession  as  to  the  enormity  of  his  depre- 
dations '*  on  the  enemy,"  indicates  sufficiently  what 
the  conduct  of  subordinates  was  in  their  various 
gradations.  But  Lord  Holland — with  an  incon- 
sistency to  which,  like  all  other  too  eager  advocates 
of  a  hollow  cause,  he  is  habitually  liable — at  once 
denounces  this  imputation  as  a  detraction,  and  in 
the  next  line  amply  justifies  its  truth  : — 

The  fortunes  of  Napoleon's  ministers  and  marshals 
have  been  in  like  manner  grossly  exaggerated  by  his 
detractors.  Some  turned  out  small  after  their  death, 
and  the  largest  were  derived  almost  exclusively  from 
foreign  plunder  or  foreign  servility, — p.  284. 

In  plain  English,  robbery  and  bribery.  What  more 
or  worse  could  detractors  say?  And,  indeed,  how 
else  are  scandalous  fortunes  to  be  made  ? 

This  distinct  confession  of  a  fact  of  which  his 
lordship  admits  that  the  very  insinuation  would  be 
detraction^  becomes  almost  comic  when  we  find  him 
turning  short  round  and  charging  the  victims  with 
being  worse  than  accomplices  in  their  own  spolia- 
tion : — 

The  princes  of  the  continent  ftirthered,  or  hoped  to 
ftirther,  their  selfish  designs  by  presents,  bribes,  and 
flattery  to  the  ministers  and  fovoxita  of  that  man. 
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irliom  they  have  since  spoken  of  as  an  upstart  and 
usurper  unfit  to  be  admitted  into  their  princely 
society  !  He  possibly  connived  at  the  practice.  He 
most  justly  and  cordially  despised  the  pusillanimous 
creatures  who  resorted  to  it.  He  sometimes  treated 
them  with  rudeness  and  insolence.  He  on  one  occtv- 
sion  dined  with  his  hat  on,  when  three  kings  and 
several  sovereign  princes  sat  uncovered  at  table. — p. 
285. 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  give  other  and  even 
stronger  instances  of  the  same  brutal  arrogance. 
This  foible  of  his  hero,  however,  somewhat  em- 
barrasses the  panegyrist.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
half  admires  it  as  a  proof  of  that  innate  supremacy 
which  even  from  his  dawn  marked  out  the  ascend- 
ance of  that  **  great  prince*^  over  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  ;  but,  on  the  other,  his  lordship's  contempt 
for  kings  and  queens  excites  some  degree  of  wonder 
that  so  superior  a  being  should  stoop  to  imitate 
the  ridiculous  and  degrading  habits  and  etiquettes 
of  such  **  creatures.''^  He  solves  this  difficulty  by 
his  usual  formula.  Anything  done  by  any  usurper 
— Joseph — Joacliim — or,  above  all.  Napoleon — is 
noble  and  dignified  ;  but  the  same  thing,  when  he 
tees,  or  fancies  he  sees,  it  at  a  legitimate  court,  is 
odious  and  despicable. 

The  same  kind  of  perplexity  on  Bonaparte^s  per- 
tinacious and,  in  its  details,  childish  struggles  to 
mount  his  imperial  stilts  at  St.  Helena,  runs  through 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  volume,  and  is  simi- 
larly solved.  Lord  Holland  is  rather  at  a  loss  how 
to  excuse  this  apparently  puerile  pretension — in 
which  however  the  noble  lord  was  himself  an  active 
accomplice.  He  gives  us  indeed  to  understand 
that  he  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  Bonaparte 
had  shown  a  more  decided  contempt  for  all  that 
Bavored  of  royalty,  and  had,  of  his  own  mere  motion 
and  sovereign  pleasure,  waived  his  incontestable 
right  to  be  recognized  as  emperor ;  but,  for  the 
presumption  of  our  ministry  in  refusing  their  con- 
currence when  the  great  man  condescended  to  desire 
it,  he  has  no  softer  terms  than 

pitiful,  narrow-minded  malignity,  disgraceful  alike 
to  the  government  and  its  agents. — p.  309: 

The  most  calumnious  stories  and  the  moot  puerile 
tricks  were  concocted  and  practised  at  St.  Helena, 
and  published  throughout  Europe,  in  a  constant 
succession  of  libels,  (not  without  some  countenance 
from  Ijord  Holland,)  in  the  vain  hope  that  public 
opinion  might  be  so  far  misled  as  to  force  our 
ffovernment  to  abate  its  vigilance.  But  even  for 
Its  ostensible  object  of  exciting  public  sympathy 
this  pretension  was  and  remains,  in  spite  of  all 
Lord  H<)llaiid*s  eflforts,  a  complete  failure  ;  or,  to 
use  Bonaparte's  own  illustration,  what  he  meant 
for  sublime  dwindled  into  the  ridiculous — 

Telephus  el  Peleus,  cQm  ]Miaper  et  exul  uterque, 
Projicii  ampuUas  et  sesquipedalia  verlta — 
iSi  curat  cor  apectantis  tetigisse  qaerelA  I 

We  know  not  whether  Lord  Holland  was  really 
80  blinded  by  prejudice  as  not  to  see — what  every 
other  man  in  Europe  of  all  parties  saw  and  felt — 
that,  although  there  would  be  naturally  something 
of  personal  vanity  and  pique  in  Bonaparte*s  reluct- 
ance to  lose  his  imperial  style,  this  was,  even  with 
him^  a  very  secondary  consideration.  Bonaparte^s 
most  serious  object  was  to  keep  alive  his  usurped 
dignity,  not  merely  for  parade,  but  for  future  mis- 
chief; and  events  have  proved  what  common  sense 
foresaw,  that  the  imperial  title  was  the  lever,  the 
nov  0T(u,  by  which  the  Archimedes  of  Revolution 


hoped  to  disturb  the  world.  We  need  say  no  more 
of  the  various  shifts  and  tricks  and  false  pretences 
that  Bonaparte  employed  to  free  himself  from  the 
restraints  which  his  own  faithless  and  incorrigible 
ambition  had  rendered  necessary.  We  formerly 
exposed  them  in  our  articles  on  O'Meara  and 
Santini.  There  was  then  some  danger  in  leaving 
them  undetected  and  unrefuted.  Lord  Holland's 
crambe  recocta  can  now  do  no  harm  but  to  his  own 
reputation — and  there  we  leave  it ! 

But — weary  as  we  are  of  wading  through  this 
chaos  of  misrepresentations — we  cannot  omit  to 
notice  the  art  with  which  Lord  Holland  endeavors 
to  disguise,  extenuate,  nay,  justify  facts  which  are 
the  greatest,  and,  in  spite  of  his  lordship's  sophis- 
try, will  be  most  indelible  stains  on  Bonaparte's 
character.  Even  for  these  oflTences,  too  notorious  to 
be  denied,  his  lordship  has  always  des  circonstances 
attlnuantes.  He  carries  his  principle  through 
the  whole  apology.  If  forced  to  confess  the  vul- 
garity and  intemperance  of  Bonaparte's  bearing  and 
talk,  he  is  glad  to  discover  that  good  authorities 
consider  them  as  indications  of  real  good  manners 
and  good  nature.  **  Josephine,"  it  seems,  **  thought 
his  harshness  was  only  a  mode  of  preventing 
appeals  which  his  natural  kindness  would  be  unable 
to  resist."  Others  concurred  in  assuring  his  lord- 
ship that 

the  unmannerly  speeches  were  the  result  of  system 
rather  than  temper — adopted  to  disconcert  designs 
and  to  repress  importunity;  and  that  his  so  much 
dreaded  bursts  of  passion  were  the  cloak  of  an  coty 
and  good-humored^  not  the  ebullitions  of  a  hasty  or 
an  ungovernable  disposition. — p.  224. 

To  be  sure  his  lordship  has  the  candor  to  add, 

that  many  will  think  he  acted  his  part  too  well,  and 
habit  too  often  becomes  second  nature. — lb. 

But  tliese  are  trifles.  The  **  great  prince"  was,  in 
truth,  a  model  of  forbearance,  placability,  and 
humanity  : — 

Successful  ambition  has  rarely  been  so  tret  trom 
the  reproach  of  ingratitude  or  revenge.  Napoleon  not 
only  never  forgot  a  &vor,  but,  unlike  most  ambitious 
characters,  never  allowed  subsequent  injuries  to  canod 
his  recollection  of  services. — p.  282. 

In  answer  to  this — ^may  we  not  say? — audacious 
eulogy,  we  could  produce  a  volume  of  undisputed 
facts.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  two  suffi- 
ciently decisive.  When  Lord  Holland  acquits  his 
hero  of  ingratitude,  does  his  lordship  forget  that 
he  himself  elsewhere  confesses  that  to  Barras 
Bonaparte  was  indebted  for  his  rapid  ascent  to  that 
power  which  enabled  him  to  overthrow  hjs  bene- 
factor, and  subsequently  to  persecute  him  with  in- 
sult and  exile?  And  as  to  revenge,  had  Ix>rd 
Holland  never  heard  of  the  murder  of  Palm,  the 
German  bookseller — no  subject  of  France,  and 
whose  only  crime  was  the  publication,  in  his  own 
language  and  his  own  neutral  town,  of  a  pamphlet 
at  which  Bonaparte  in  the  insolence  of  his  triumph 
over  Germany  chose  to  take  personal  offiince?  But 
Lord  Holland  even  ventures  to  insinuate  that  he 
was  in  these  respects  superior  to  Washington.  To 
Washington !     Yes — 

The  instances  of  his  love  of  vengeance  are  very  few ; 
they  are  generally  of  an  insolent  rather  than  of  a  san- 
guinary character  ♦  •  ♦  not  of  a  dye  to  afieot  his 
humanity.  Of  what  man,  possessed  of  such  extended 
yet  disputed  authority,  can  so  much  be  said  ?  Of 
Washington  ?  •  •  ♦  But  Washington,  if  he  ever  had 
equal  provocation  and  motives  for  revenge,  certainlj 
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never  possessed  such  power  to  gratify  it  His  glory, 
greater  in  truth  than  that  of  Csesar,  Cromwell,  or 
Bonaparte,  wafl,  that  he  disdained  such  power.  He 
never  had  it,  and  cannot  therefore  deserve  immoderate 
praise  for  not  exerting  what  he  did  not  possess.  In 
the  affair  of  General  Lee  he  did  not,  if  I  recollect, 
thaw  much  inclination  to  forgive, — p.  266. 

Again ;  Lord  Holland  tells  us  that  his  wife  Jose- 
pliine  would  say  of  him, 

that  he  never  could  withstand  tears,  and,  least  of  all, 
the  tears  of  a  woman. — p.  228. 

And  this  assertion,  for  which  he  gives  no  authority, 
and  which  we  entirely  disbelieve,  is  introduced 
almost  into  the  same  page  in  which  he  relates  that 
the  tears  and  even  agonies  of  grief  of  the  said 
Josephine  had  no  effect  whatsoever  in  the  two 
cases  in  which  they  ought  to  have  had  the  most — 
namely,  her  own  divorce  and  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  d^Enghien.  Of  the  palliative  and  hesitating 
style  of  the  several  pages  in  which  Lord  Holland 
treats  the  latter — the  worst  of  all  Bonaparte's  sins 
— the  following  extracts  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men : — 

The  unprovoked  sacrifice  of  a  man  whom  position 
and  birth  alone  mode  an  enemy,  and  against  w^om 
no  crime  wan  even  alleged,  will  and  ought  to  remain 
a  blot  upon  his  memory.  Future  disclosures  may 
soften  the  dye,  but  none  that  I  can  conjecture  can 
entirely  efface  the  stain  which  that  guilt  has  left  on 
his  government, — p.  228. 

—not  on  him,  observe,  but  on  his  government ! — To 
this  hint  that  the  </y<?of  that  most  wanton  as  well  as 
roost  barbarous  murder  may  be  softened.  Lord  Hol- 
land adds  a  yet  bolder  attempt  at  extenuation  : — 

The  terror  inspired  by  the  death  of  a  Bourbon  prince 
enabled  Napoleon  to  spore  many  conspirators  of  that 
party  who  hod  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  law. 

Miserable  sophistry  !  If  the  fiict  were  true,  would 
it  much  help  Bonaparte's  character  that  his  Moloch- 
mercy  could  only  be  propitiated  by  the  previous 
and  unprovoked  sacrifice  of  a  confessedly  innocent 
victim  )  But  no  task  could  be  easier  than  to  prove 
that  the  degree  of  mercy  thus  shown  was  exceeding 
small,  and  that  in  some  of  the  cases  alluded  to  by 
Lord  Holland  it  was  not  exercised  at  all.  In  the 
same  style,  and  indeed  even  less  candidly — because 
in  contradiction  to  some  of  the  hero's  own  evidence 
— his  lordship  deals  with  the  poisoning  the  sick  at 
Jaflfa,  and  the  massacre  of  the  Cheiks  in  Eurypt.  On 
this  last  atrocity  his  mode  of  defend intr  Bonaparte 
even  against  his  own  confession  of  the  crime  is 
really  too  bad.    Of  these  poor  priests 

he  executed  sixty  without  delay,  and  surprised  their 
comrades,  who  came  to  intercede  for  them  next  day, 
with  the  8.id  intelligence  that  they  had  all  perished 
over  nighL  He  [Bonaparte]  related  this  story  with 
an  inditfcrence  and  even  a  g  lycty  many  years  after, 
at  Elba,  that  seemed  very  unfeeling  ;  and  though  he 
carelessly  observed  that  he  did  it  to  show  that  sa 
mani^re  de  gouverner  n'itait  pas  molle,  he  neglected 
to  relate  the  circumstances  which  accounted  for,  and 
in  some  sort  justijiei,  his  extraordinary  severity  to 
what  he  called  les  abbts  de  ce  paysla. — p.  259. 

In  short.  Lord  Holland  in  some  sort  justifies 
atrocities  which  Bonaparte  himself  could  not  de- 
fend. We  could  readily  show  thai  these  apologies 
are  a  tissue  of  misrepresentations ;  but  we  abstain 
from  those  historical  details,  our  only  object  being 
to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  the  fallacies,  and,  what 


we  believe  to  be,  in  everything  relating  to  Bona- 
parte, the  bad  faith  of  Lord  Holland's  Reminis- 
cences. 

We  have  been  induced  to  examine  this  work  at 
greater  length  than  it  intrinsically  deserves,  not 
entirely  on  its  own  account,  for  we  think  that  the 
first  few  pages  of  our  article,  coming  afier  the 
shorter  reviews  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
would  have  amply  sufficed  to  discredit  and  indeed 
to  demolish  it ;  but  we  perceive,  as  we  have  already 
said,  by  the  notes  of  this  publication,  that  Lord 
Holland  left  behind  him  voluminous  Memoirs- 
treating,  as  we  presume,  of  domestic  policy  and 
affairs  in  his  own  times.  We  know  not  when  these 
volumes  may  be  destined  to  see  the  light,  but  we 
can  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  found  to  be,  in 
all  essential  respects,  ejusdem  farime  as  that  now 
before  us — and  we  have  therefore  been  the  more 
anxious  to  record  our  protest  against  the  claims  of 
the  writer  to  confidence  on  any  subject,  either  per- 
sonal or  historical,  where  his  testimony  was  liable 
to  the  influences  of  party  prejudice,  if  »as  to  for- 
eign topics,  on  which  men  are  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing with  a  cooler  and  fairer  judgment,  we  see  Lord 
Holland  carried  away  to  such  extremes  of  partiali- 
ty, what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  warmth  and 
blindness  of  his  zeal  when  he  comes  to  the  scenes 
in  which  he  took  so  personal  a  share  and  so  hot  an 
interest?  Such  matters  will  every  day  become  less 
susceptible  of  a  full  examination  ;  there  may  bo 
few  or  no  surviving  witnesses ;  and  the  adverse  ev- 
idence, which  in  this  case  we  derive  from  foreign 
memoirs,  may  be  wanting.  We  have  therefore 
thought  it  necessary  to  explain  the  reasons  on  which 
we  venture  to  think  that  Lord  Holland's  personal 
evidence  as  to  domestic  afiTairs  will  be  liable  to 
great  suspicion,  and  should  be,  as  it  were,  cross- 
examined  by  all  the  tests  that  these  Foreign  Remi- 
niscences may  supply. 


P.  S.  Since  the  first  pages  of  this  article  were 
printed  oflT,  we  have  received  a  New  York  edition 
and  an  American  review  of  this  unfortunate  work. 
The  sheets  of  the  London  impression  had,  it  turns 
out,  been  despatched  across  the  Atlantic  before  the 
cancels  and  suppressions  had  been  made.  The  New 
York  volume  has  accordingly  enabled  us  to  pro- 
nounce the  omitted  passages,  one  and  all,  in  the 
highest  degree  detestable  and  disgusting.  We  are 
glad  that  our  own  public  has  escaped  the  additional 
filth  and  stupidity  of  thtise  passages — which  we 
hope  no  English  press  will  ever  be  tempted  to  re- 
produce ; — they  are,  however,  very  sure  to  be 
adopted  by  the  pirates  of  Brussels  and  Paris.  We 
must  not  suppress  the  conclusion  which  the  repub- 
lican critic  m  the  **  Literary  World''  derives  from 
Lord  Holland's  having,  as  he  says,  **  destroyed  the 
illusion  of  royalty,  and  shown  us  kings  and  queens 
and  courts  as  they  are.'' 

What  are  the  kings,  queens,  and  royal  princes  of 
whom  Lord  Holland  writes  ?  Not,  as  we  might  inno- 
cently suppose,  no  better  and  no  worse  than  other 
people  are — but  infinitely,  outrageously  worse.  Lord 
Holland  coolly  records,  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  course, 
gross  vices,  and  deadly,  unnatural  sins,  as  of  habitual 
commission  by  kings,  queens,  and  princes — such  vices 
and  such  sins  as  we  might  search  the  dark  chronicles 
of  our  prison-houses  in  vain  to  equal.  At  this  remote 
distance,  contemplating  monarchy  with  tliis  book  for 
a  commentary,  and  with  no  belief  in  the  perf^tion  of 
political  institutions  anywhere,  we  may  dwell  with 
complacency  upon  our  oitiaenship  of  this  Rcpablio. 
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All  the  sanotiy  of  holy  aHionoes,  and  all  the  afflabu 
breathed  by  tlie  divine  right  of  kings,  could  not  save 
ft  nation  from  being  stifled  by  the  impure  atmosphere 
generated  in  the  corruption  of  such  courts  as  are  here 
described  by  Lord  Holland. 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  us  to  hope  that  our  ex- 
amination of  this  work  may  incline  our  transatlantic 
friends  to  pause  before  they  find  a  verdict  on  the 
evidence  of  such  witnesses  as  Lord  Holland  and 
his  allies.  We  unhappily  cannot  deny  that  the 
volume  is  throughout  revolting  and  disgraceful ; 
but  we  trust  that  the  indignation  it  must  everywhere 
excite  will,  even  in  the  New  World,  fall  on  the 
real  culprits,  and  not  on  their — as  we  conscien- 
tiously believe — grossly  injured  victims. 


From  the  Literary  World. 
AN  ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  WILLIAM  FINKNEY. 

In  1796  William  Pinkney  was  selected  by  Pres- 
ident Washington  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  under  the  7th  article 
of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  to  settle  the 
claims  for  British  spoliations.  Christopher  Gore, 
afterwards  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  the 
other  American  commissioner.  Dr.  John  Nicholl 
and  Dr.  John  Anstey  were  the  British  commission- 
ers ;  and  the  fifth  (appointed  by  lot)  was  Colonel 
John  Trumbull.  Mr.  Pinkney  arrived  in  London 
in  July,  1796,  and  remained  in  England  until  1804, 
(August,)  when  he  resumed  his  professional  pur- 
suits in  Maryland.  The  criticism  in  the  following 
letter  is  peculiarly  interesting.  **  The  precise  and 
analytic  pronunciation"  of  Pitt  would  naturally 
sound  strangely  in  the  ears  of  any  but  a  New  Eng- 
lander,  as,  throughout  the'South,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  middle  Sutes,  the  habit  prevails  of  "clip- 
ping" words — sacrificing  distinctness  of  speech  for  a 
doubtful  euphony. 

London,  9th  February,  1797. 

Mt  dear  Sir: — I  thank  you  for  requesting  to 
hear  from  me,  but  did  not  intend  to  wait  for  such  a 
request.  I  wished  to  feel  a  little  at  home  before  I 
troubled  you  with  a  letter,  and  a  stranger  in  London 
continues  a  stranger  for  some  time,  i  find  it  diffi- 
cult even  now  to  accommodate  myself  to  a  world  in 
all  respectd  new  to  me.  My  habita  were  at  varl 
ance  with  a  London  life ;  and  habits  contracted  at 
an  early  period,  and  long  cherished,  are  stubborn 
things.  I  have,  however,  made  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, and  struggled  with  considerable  industry  to  like 
what  I  must  submit  to,  whether  I  like  it  or  not. 
Still  I  cannot  look  back  upon  my  own  country 
without  strong  regrets.  Absetice  has  consecrated 
and  swelled  into  importance  the  veriest  trifies  I  have 
left  behind  me.  You  have  doubtless  experienced 
this  enthusiastic  retrospect,  and  know  with  what 
soft  and  mellow  coloring  imagination  paints  the 
past  in  a  situation  like  mine,  and  how  the  visionary 
picture  indisposes  one  to  the  scenes  of  the  moment. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  (when  I  can  keep 
down  the  picture-drawing  propensity,)  I  manage 
better  than  1  expected.  I  have  found  here  those 
whom  it  would  be  want  of  liberality  not  to  esteem. 
I  have  much  to  amuse  and  more  to  instruct  me. 

Our  circle  of  acquaintance  is  a  pleasant  one,  and 
as  extensive  as  we  wish  it ;  and  if  I  did  not  find 
I  friends,  too,  in  such  a  place  as  London,  I 


should  be  afraid  that  I  did  not  deserve  any.  la 
short,  my  tin^  passes  agreeably,  though  not  so  hap' 
pily  as  in  Maryland.  My  fancy  is  more  amused, 
and  my  understanding  more  widely  occupied,  but 
the  heart  is  not  so  much  interested. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  almost  all  travellers  that 
they  set  out  with  expectations  so  extravagant  that 
their  gratification  is  absolutely  impossible.  This 
was  in  a  great  measure  my  case,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  frequent  disappointment. 

I  presume  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  my  too  sanguine 
anticipation  that  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Siddons  in  her 
most  favorite  characters  without  emotion  or  appro- 
bation ;  that  I  have  heard  Mr.  Fox  on  the  roost 
interesting  and  weighty  subjects  without  discover- 
ing that  he  is  an  orator;  that  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Grey  on  the  same  occasions  without  thinking  bim 
above  mediocrity ;  in  short,  that  I  have  seen  and 
heard  much  that  I  was  told  I  should  admire,  with- 
out admiring  it  at  all.  Mr.  Pitt,  indeed,  has  not 
disappointed  me.  He  is  truly  a  wonderful  man. 
I  never  heard  so  clear  and  masterly  a  reasoner,  or  a 
more  efifectual  declaimer.  They  have  all  one  fault, 
however  ;  they  do  not  understand  the  power  which 
may  be  given  to  the  human  voice  by  tones  and  mod- 
ulation. 

In  consequence  of  our  public  character,  you  and 
myself  are  allowed  to  sit  under  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons — a  privilege  of  which  you  will 
suppose  I  do  not  omit  to  avail  myself.  I  could  sit 
there  forever  to  listen  to  Mr.  Pitt.  In  argument 
he  is  beyond  example  correct  and  perspicuous,  and 
in  declamation  energetic  and  commanding.  His 
style  might  serve  as  a  model  of  classic  elegance, 
and  has  no  defect,  unless  it  be  that  it  is  scnne- 
times  overloaded  with  parenthesis.  You  have  seen 
and  heard  him,  and  therefore  need  not  be  told  that 
his  manner  is  against  him.  His  voice  is  full  and 
impressive,  and  his  articulation  unusually  distinct. 
I  thought  at  first  that  his  pronunciation  was  too 
precise  and  analytic.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  spell- 
ing pronunciation  that  gives  unnecessary  body  and 
importance  to  every  syllable  ;  but  I  am  now  famil- 
iarized with  this  scholastic  particularity,  and  hardly 
feel  its  impropriety.  I  observe  that  he,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Fox,  closes  his  periods  with  a  cadence  un- 
known in  America.  I  think  it  unmusical  and 
harsh.  It  is,  however,  so  completely  fashionable 
that  you  meet  with  it  even  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Of  Mr.  Fox  I  think  that  he  has  a  vigorous  mind, 
but  that  he  is  a  speaker  in  spite  of  nature  and  his 
stars.  He  is,  notwithstanding,  generally  powerful 
in  debate.  1  have  heard  Mr.  Erskine  once  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  thought  nothing  of  him ; 
but  I  am  assured  by  good  iudges  that  at  the  bar  he 
is  formidable  and  indeed  eloquent,  although  he 
makes  no  figure  in  Parliament.  I  do  not  under- 
stand this,  but  I  know  one  half  of  the  fact  to  be  true 
in  Mr.  Erskine's  case. 

Mr.  Secreury  Dundas  is  mediocre ;  and  I  incline 
to  think  that  in  America  the  art  of  speaking  is  more 
advanced  than  in  any  other  country.  We  have,  it 
is  true,  swarms  of  mere  praters,  but  we  have  also 
more  (1  mean  a  greater  number  of)  able  speakers 
than  are  to  be  found  here  or  elsewhere.  The  bar 
in  this  country  are  sound  lawyers,  but  nothing 
more :  in  America  they  are  something  more. 

Perhaps  in  all  this  I  make  my  estimates  a  little 
too  partially,  and  with  too  much  pride  of  country 
about  me  ;  but  I  am  writing  to  yon,  who  have  the 
same  prejudices,  and  can  make  allowances  for  me. 
Your  sincere  friend, 

Wm.  PlNENKT. 
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From  Chambert*  Journal. 
MADAMB   DB  GENLIS   AND  MADAMB   DB   STABL. 

[This  carioas  piece  has  reoentljr  appeared  in  the 
« Gazette  de  France."  and  has  excited  much  remark. 
It  is  ^ivea  out  to  he  the  production  of  Charles  X.  when 
Monsieur,  and  was  communicated  to  M.  Neychens  by  the 
Marquis  ae  la  Roche  Jaqueline.] 

Before  the  Revolution,  I  was  bat  very  slightly 
acquainted  with  M'"*  de  Genlis,  her  conduct  during 
that  disastrous  period  having  not  a  little  contributed 
to  sink  her  in  my  estimation  ;  and  the  publication 
of  her  novel, ''  The  Knights  of  the  Swan,*'  (the 
Jirst  edition,)  completed  my  dislike  to  a  person 
who  had  so  cruelly  aspersecl  the  character  of  the 
queen,  my  sister-in-law. 

On  my  return  to  France,  I  received  a  letter  full 
of  the  most  passionate  expressions  of  loyalty  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  the  missive  being  signed  Com- 
tesse  de  Genlis ;  but  imagining  this  could  be  but 
a  plaisanterie  of  some  intimate  friend  of  my  own, 
I  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  it.  However, 
in  two  or  three  days  it  was  followed  by  a  second 
epistle,  complaining  of  my  silence,  and  appealing 
to  the  great  sacrifices  the  writer  had  made  in  the 
interest  of  my  cause,  as  giving  her  a  right  to  my 
favorable  attention.  Talleyrand  being  present,  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  explain  this  enigma. 

**  Nothing  is  easier,"  replied  he ;  "  M"*  de 
Genlis  is  unique.  She  has  lost  her  own  memory, 
and  fancies  others  have  experienced  a  similar 
bereavement." 

*'  She  speaks,"  pursued  I,  **  of  her  virtues,  her 
misfortunes,  and  Napoleon's  persecutions." 

"  Hem  !  In  1789  her  husband  was  quite  ruined, 
80  the  events  of  that  period  took  nothing  from  him; 
and  as  to  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte,  it  consisted,  in 
the  first  place,  of  giving  her  a  magnificent  suite  of 
apartments  in  the  Arsenal ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  granting  her  a  pension  of  six  thousand  francs 
a  year,  upon  the  sole  condition  of  her  keeping  him 
every  month  au  courant  of  the  literature  of  the 
day." 

*•  What  shocking  ferocity !"  re^Med  I,  laughing ; 
*  a  case  of  infamous  despotism,  ibJeed.  And  this 
martyr  to  our  cause  asks  to  see  me !" 

**  Yes  ;  and  pray  let  your  royal  highness  grant 
her  an  audience,  were  it  only  for  once;  I  assure 
you  she  is  most  amusing." 

I  followed  the  advice  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and 
accorded  to  the  lady  the  permission  she  so  pathet- 
ically demanded.  The  evening  before  she  was  to 
present  herself,  however,  came  a  third  missive 
recommending  a  certain  Casimir,  the  phknix  of  the 
ipoquej  and  several  other  persons  besides ;  all, 
according  to  M*"*  de  Genlis,  particularly  celebrated 
people  ;  and  the  postscript  to  this  efifusion  prepared 
me  also  beforehand  for  the  request  she  intended  to 
make,  of  being  appointed  governess  to  the  children 
of  my  son,  the  Due  de  Berry,  who  was  at  that  time 
not  even  married. 

Just  at  this  period  it  so  happened  that  I  was 
besieged  by  more  than  a  dozen  persons  of  every 
rank  in  regard  to  M""  de  Stael,  formerly  exiled  by 
Bonaparte,  and  who  had  rushed  to  Paris  without 
taking  breath,  fully  persuaded  every  one  there,  and 
throughout  all  France,  was  impatient  to  see  her 
again.  M"*"  de  Stael  had  a  double  view  in  thus 
introducing  herself  to  me ;  namely,  to  direct  my 
proceedings  entirely,  and  to  obtain  pajrment  of  the 
two  million  francs  deposited  in  the  treasury  by  her 
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father  during  his  ministry.  I  confess  I  was  not 
prqKissessed'in  favor  of  M°>*  de  Stael,  for  she  also^ 
in  1789,  had  manifested  so  much  hatred  towards 
the  Bourbons,  that  I  thought  all  she  could  possibly 
look  to  from  us,  was  the  liberty  of  living  in  Paris, 
unmolested ;  but  I  little  knew  her.  She,  on  her 
side,  imagined  that  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  her 
for  having  quarrelled  with  Bonaparte — her  own 
pride  being,  in  fact,  the  sole  cause  of  the  rupture. 

M.  de  Fontanes  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  were 
the  first  who  mentioned  her  to  me  :  and  to  the  im^ 
portance  with  which  they  treated  the  matter,  I 
answered,  laughing,  *'  So  M""*  la  Baronne  de  Stael 
is  then  a  supreme  power  1" 

**  Indeed  she  is,  and  it  might  have  very  unfavor- 
able effects  did  your  royal  highness  overlook  her ; 
for  what  she  asserts,  every  one  believes,  and  then 
— she  has  suffered  so  much !" 

**yery  likely;  but  what  did  she  make  my  poor 
sister-in-law  the  queen  suffer  ?  Do  you  think  I  can 
forget  the  abominable  things  she  said,  the  false* 
ho^  she  told  ?  and  was  it  not  in  consequence  of 
them,  and  the  public^s  belief  of  them,  that  she 
owed  the  possibility  of  the  ambassadress  of  Sw»> 
den*s  being  able  to  dare  insult  that  unfortunate 
princess  in  her  very  palace  1" 

M*^  de  StaeTs  envoys,  who  manifested  some 
confusion  at  the  fidelity  of  my  memory,  implored 
me  to  forget  the  past,  think  only  of  the  future,  and 
remember  that  the  genius  of  M"**  de  Stael,  whose 
reputation  was  European,  might  be  of  the  utmost 
advantage,  or  the  reverse,  fired  of  disputing  I 
yielded  ;  consented  to  receive  ihis  femme  celiint,  as 
they  all  called  her,  and  fixed  for  her  reception  the 
same  day  I  had  notified  to  M""*  de  Genlis. 

My  brother  has  said,  **  Punctuality  is  the  polite- 
ness of  kings" — words  as  true  and  just  as  they  are 
happily  expressed  ;  and  the  princes  of  my  family 
have  never  been  found  wanting  in  good  numners ; 
so  I  was  in  my  study  waiting  when  M  ***  de  Grenlis 
was  announced.  I  was  astonished  at  the  sight  of  a 
long,  dry  woman,  with  a  swarthy  complexion, 
dressed  in  a  printed  cotton  gown,  anything  but 
clean,  and  a  shawl  covered  with  dust,  her  habit- 
shirt,  her  hair  even,  bearing  marks  of  great  negli- 
gence. I  had  read  her  works,  and  rememberinff 
all  she  said  about  neatness,  and  cleanliness,  and 
proper  attention  to  one*s  dress,  I  thought  she  added 
another  to  the  many  who  fail  to  add  example  to 
their  precepts.  While  making  these  reflections, 
M***  de  Genlis  was  firing  oflT  a  volley  of  curtsies; 
and  upon  finishing  what  she  deemed  the  requisite 
number,  she  pull^  out  of  a  great  huge  bag  four 
manuscripts  of  enormous  dimensions. 

**  I  bring,"  commenced  the  lady,  '*  to  your  royal 
highness  what  will  amply  repay  any  kindness  you 
may  show  to  me — No.  1  is  a  plan  of  conduct,  and 
the  project  of  a  constitution ;  No.  2  contains  a 
collection  of  speeches  in  answer  to  those  likely  to 
be  addressed  to  Monsieur ;  No.  3,  addresses  and 
letters  proper  to  send  to  foreign  powers,  the  prov- 
inces, &c. ;  and  in  No.  4  Monsieur  will  find  a 
plan  of  education,  the  only  one  proper  to  be  pur- 
sued by  royalty ;  in  reading  which,  your  royal 
highness,  will  feel  as  convinced  of  the  extent  of  myt 
aoouirements  as  of  the  purity  of  my  loyalty." 

Many  in  my  place  might  have  been  angry  ;  bnti 
on  the  contrary,  I  thaiiked  her  with  an  air  of  polite* 
sincerity  for  the  treasures  she  was  so  obliging  as  to* 
confide  to  me,  and  then  condoled  with  her  upon  the* 
misfortunes  she  had  endured  under  the  tyranny  of 
Bonaparte^ 
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"  Alaa !  Monsieur,  this  abominable  despot  dared 
to  make  a  mere  plaything  of  me/  and  yet  I  strove, 
by  wise  advice,  to  guide  him  right,  and  teach  him 
to  regulate  his  conduct  properly ;  but  he  would  not 
be  led.  I  even  offered  to  mediate  between  him  and 
the  Pope,  but  he  did  not  so  much  as  answer  me 
upon  this  subject ;  although  (being  a  most  profound 
theologian)  I  could  have  smoothed  almost  *;l  diffi- 
culties when  the  Concordat  was  in  question.'* 

This  last  piece  of  pretension  was  almost  too 
much  for  my  gravity.  However,  I  applauded  the 
zeal  of  this  new  mother  of  the  church,  and  was 
ffoing  to  put  an  end  to  the  interview,  when  it  came 
into  my  head  to  ask  her  if  she  was  well  acquainted 
with  M™*  de  Stael. 

'*  God  forbid  !"  cried  she,  making  a  sign  of  the 
jcross ;  "  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  such  people  ; 
and  I  but  do  my  duty  in  warning  those  who  have 
not  perused  the  works  of  that  lady,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  they  are  written  in  the  worst  possible  taste, 
and  are  also  extremely  immoral.  Let  your  royal 
highness  turn  your  thoughts  from  such  books  ;  you 
will  find  in  mine  all  that  is  necessary  to  know.  I 
suppose  Monsieur  has  not  yet  seen  Little  Necker  ?  '* 

«  M*"*  la  fiaronne  de  Stael  Holstein  has  asked 
for  an  audience,  and  I  even  suspect  she  may  be 
already  arrived  at  the  Tuileries." 

"  Let  your  royal  highness  beware  of  this  woman  ! 
See  in  her  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  in  me  their  most  devoted  slave  !*' 

This  new  proof  of  the  want  of  memory  in  M"*  de 
Genlis  amused  me  as  much  as  the  o^ber  absurd- 
ities she  had  favored  me  with ;  and  I  was  in  the 
act  of  making  her  the  ordinary  salutations  of  adieu, 
when  I  observed  her  blush  purple,  and  her  proud 
rival  entered. 

The  two  ladies  exchanged  a  haughty  bow,  and 
the  comedy,  which  had  just  finished  with  the 
departure  of  M™'  de  Genlis,  recommenced  under  a 
different  form  when  M"**  de  Stael  appeared  on  the 
stage.  The  baroness  was  dressed,  not  certainly 
dirtily,  like  the  countess,  but  quite  as  absurdly. 
She  wore  a  red  satin  gown,  embroidered  with 
flowers  of  gold  and  silk  ;  a  profusion  of  diamonds  ; 
rings  enough  to  stock  a  pawnbroker's  shop  ;  and, 
I  must  add,  that  I  never  before  saw  so  low  a  cut 
corsage  display  less  inviting  charms.  Upon  her 
head  was  a  huge  turban,  constructed  on  the  pattern 
of  that  worn  by  the  Cumean  sybil,  which  put  a 
finishing  stroke  to  a  costume  so  little  in  harmony 
with  her  style  of  face.  I  scarcely  understand  how 
a  woman  of  genius  can  have  such  a  false,  vulgar 
taste.  M*"*  de  Stael  began  by  apologizing  for 
occupying  a  few  moments  which  she  doubted  not  I 
should  have  preferred  giving  to  M*"*  de  Genlis. 
*'  She  is  one  of  the  illustrations  of  the  day,'* 
observed  she  with  a  sneering  smile^^*  a  colossus 
of  religious  faith,  and  represents  in  her  person,  nhe 
fancies,  all  the  literature  of  the  age !  Ah,  ^h, 
Monsieur,  in  the  hands  of  such  people  the  world 
would  soon  retrograde  ;  while  it  should,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  impelled  forward,  and  your  royal  high- 
ness be  the  first  to  put  yourself  at  the  head  of  this 
great  movement.  To  you  should  belong  the  glory 
of  giving  the  impulse,  guided  by  my  experience,'''* 

'*  Come,"  thought  I,  **  here  is  another  going  to 
plague  me  with  plans  of  conduct,  and  constitutions, 
and  reforms,  which  1  am  to  persuade  the  king  my 
brother  to  adopt.  It  seems  to  be  an  insanity  in 
France  this  composing  of  new  constitutions." 
While  I  was  making  these  reflections,  madame  had 
time  to  give  utterance  to  a  thousand  fine  phrases, 


every  one  more  sublime  than  the  preceding.  How- 
ever, to  put  an  end  to  them,  I  asked  her  if  there 
was  anything  she  wished  to  demand. 

**  Ah,  dear  !^h  yes,  prince  !"  replied  the  lady 
in  an  indifferent  tone.  "  A  mere  trifle — leas  thaa 
nothing — ^two  millions,  without  counting  the  inter- 
est at  five  per  cent.;  but  these  are  matters  I  leave 
entirely  to  my  men  of  business,  being  for  ray  own 
part  much  mure  absorbed  in  politics  and  the  science 
of  government." 

'*  Alas  !  madame,  the  king  has  arrived  in  Franee 
with  his  mind  made  up  upon  most  subjects,  the 
fruit  of  twenty-five  years*  meditation ;  and  I  fear 
he  is  not  likely  to  profit  by  your  good  intentions.*' 

'*  Then  so  much  the  worse  for  him  and  for 
France  !  All  the  world  knows  what  it  cost  Bona- 
parte his  refusing  to  follow  my  advice,  and  pay  me 
my  two  millions.     I  have  studied  the  Revolution 

Profoundly,  followed  it  through  all  its  phases,  and 
flatter  myself  I  am  the  only  pilot  who  can  hold 
with  one  hand  the  rudder  of  the  state,  if  at  least  I 
have  Benjamin  for  steersman.** 

"Benjamin!  Benjamin — ^who?**  asked  I  in 
surprise. 

*'  It  would  give  me  the  deepest  distress," 
replied  she,  '*  to  think  that  the  name  of  M.  le  Baron 
de  Rebecque  Benjamin  de  Constant  has  never 
reached  the  ears  of  your  royal  highness.  One  of 
his  ancestors  saved  the  life  of  Henri  Quatre. 
Devoted  to  the  descendants  of  this  good  king,  be  is 
ready  to  serve  them ;  and  among  several  constitur 
tions  he  has  in  his  portfolio,  you  will  probably  find 
one  with  annotations  and  reflections  by  myself, 
which  will  suit  you.  Adopt  it,  and  choose  Ben- 
jamin Constant  to  carry  the  idea  out.** 

It  seemed  like  a  thing  resolved — an  event  decided 
upon — this  proposal  of  inventing  a  constitution  for 
us.  I  kept  as  long  as  I  could  upon  the  defensive ; 
but  M*"*  de  Stael,  carried  away  by  her  zeal  and  her 
enthusiasm,  instead  of  speaking  of  what  personally 
concerned  herself,  knocked  me  about  with  argu- 
ments, and  crushed  me  under  threats  and  menaces ; 
so,  tired  to  death  of  entertaining,  instead  of  a  clever, 
humble  woman,  a  roaring  politician  in  petticoats,  I 
finished  the  audience,  leaving  her  as  little  satisfied 
as  myself  with  the  interview.  M'"*  de  Genlis  was 
ten  times  less  disagreeable,  and  twenty  times  more 
amusing. 

That  same  evening  I  had  M.  le  Prince  de  Talley- 
rand with  me,  and  I  was  confounded  by  hearing 
him  sa^,  *'  So  your  royal  highness  has  made  M^ 
de  Stael  completely  quarrel  with  me  now  ?** 

**  Me !  I  never  so  much  as  pronounced  your 
name.** 

**  Notwithstanding  that,  she  is  convinced  that  I 
am  the  person  who  prevents  your  royal  highness 
from  employing  her  in  your  political  lelations,  and 
that  I  am  jealous  of  Benjamin  Constant.  She  is 
resolved  on  revenge.** 

"  Ha,  ha ! — and  what  can  she  do  ?*' 

**  A  very  great  deal  of  mischief.  Mouse igneor. 
She  has  numerous  partisans ;  and  if  she  declares 
herself  Bonapartiste,  we  must  look  to  ourselves." 

**  That  would  be  curious.*' 

"Oh,  I  shall  take  upon  myself  to  prevent  her 
going  so  far ;  but  she  will  be  royalist  no  longer, 
and  we  shall  suffer  from  that.** 

At  this  time  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  what  a 
mere  man,  still  less  a  mere  woman,  could  do  in 
France ;  but  now  I  understand  it  perfectly,  and  if 
M*^  de  Stael  was  living — Heaven  pardon  me !— I 
would  strike  up  a  flirtation  with  her. 
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From  Chamben'  JouraaL 
THE   PEACE   APOSTLE. 

Nothing  of  any  value  is  ever  done  unless  under 
a  certain  degree  of  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  enthusi- 
asm, even  when  verging  upon  downright  craziness, 
is  generally  more  effective  in  matters  of  enterprise 
than  cool  calculation  or  considerations  of  prudence. 
Wise,  discreet  sort  of  people  seldom  do  anything 
very  novel ;  they  are  too  much  afraid  of  what  the 
world  will  say  to  dare  to  invent  or  originate.  A 
total  disregard,  in  short,  of  the  laughers  and  snarl- 
ers  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  more  important  class  of 
movements,  whether  public  or  private. 

Amongst  the  various  enthusiasts  at  present 
refreshing  society  with  their  various  demonstra- 
tions, there  is  one  for  whom  we  must  own  a  special 
regard ;  namely,  Elihu  Burritt,  the  Peace  Apostle. 
It  will  be  said  that  Elihu  labors  under  a  decided 
monomania.  Yes ;  that  is  what  is  always  said  of 
your  uncompromising  enthusiasts — the  said  enthu- 
siasts entertaining  the  blessed  conviction  that  they 
know  better  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  not 
caring  one  pin  what  is  thought  of  them. 

To  come  to  the  point :  Elihu  Burritt,  as  will  be 
known  to  a  tolerably  wide  circle,  is  an  American, 
who,  having  raised  himself  from  the  condition  of  a 
working  blacksmith,  and  acquired  a  wonderful 
command  of  languages,  has  for  several  years  been 
engaged  in  a  seemingly  hopeless  crusade  against 
war  in  every  shape.  The  continent  of  Europe  has 
been  the  chief  theatre  of  his  operations.  Four 
years  a^o,  on  the  occasion  of  a  personal  interview 
with  this  apostle  of  Peace,  we  ventured  a  doubt  as 
to  the  likelihood  of  continental  countries  giving  up 
their  reliance  on  force ;  seeing  that  the^  all  sat  like 
80  many  men  each  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  and 
a  significant  look  at  his  neighbor's  throat.  Elihu 
only  compassionated  our  incredulity.  He  foresaw 
the  approaching  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
common  sense.  .Gentleness  was  to  guide  the 
earth. 

These  pleasant  anticipations  could  not  but  be 
ruffled  by  the  subsequent  and  entirely  unforeseen 
revolutions  of  1848,  every  one  of  which  was  a 
work  of  force  in  its  most  abrupt  and  revolting  form. 
Warned  by  the  progress  and  consequences  of  these 
tumults,  Elihu  has  assumed  the  character  of  teach- 
er; without,  however,  abating  one  iot  of  his  en- 
thusiasm. On  this  ground  we  think  he  is  likely 
for  the  first  time  to  find  rest  for  the  soles  of  his  feet. 
The  world  is  much  in  need  of  schoolmasters,  and 
DO  lesson  is  more  desirable  than  that  which  incul- 
cates the  folly  of  fighting.  But  to  give  proper,  or 
at  least  practical  efficacy  to  admonitions  of  this 
kind,  it  is  unfortunately  necessary  to  teach  all  na- 
tions and  peoples  simultaneously ;  for  if  one  of  any 
importance  be  left  out,  it  goes  on  according  to  its 
old  fighting  notions,  and  obliges  peaceably-disposed 
neighbors  to  remain  in  arms  in  self-defence. 

To  this  desperate  job  of  teaching  continental 
nations  how  to  behave  themselves,  the  American 
has  addressed  himself;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
easy  than  to  laugh  at  the  presumption  of  undertak- 
ing so  Herculean  a  task.  But  why  deride  any 
.  plan  whatever  that  aims  at  good  ?  By  all  means 
let  Elihu  alone,  and  see  what  he  will  do  in  his 
own  way.  Wesley  and  Whitefield  did  very  won- 
derful things  by  means  not  quite  orthodox,  and,  as 
is  well  known,  things  which  orthodoxy  left  un- 
heeded. Who  knows  but  this  wandering  black- 
smith may,  after  all,  do  more  to  disseminate  ideas 
of  peace  among  foreign  nations,  than  any  ambas- 


sador with  ten  thousand  a  year,  or  other  accredited 
functionary ! 

The  manner  in  which  Elihu  goes  to  work  is 
worth   noting.     Every    month   he   prepares   and 
issues  a  small  tract  of  four  octavo  pages.  The  "Olive 
Leaf,"  as  this  interesting  little  periodical  is  called, 
consists  principally  of  short  articles,  from  a  few 
lines  to  a  column  in  length,  all  elucidating  some 
point  or  principle  involv^  in  the  subject  of  peace. 
These  articles  embrace   short  moral  arguments, 
pointing  out  the  sinfulness,  inhumanity,  and  folly 
of  war ;  statistics  carefully  collated,  snowing  the 
bearings  and  burdens  of  the  war  system ;  anecdotes 
and  facts  of  illustration  of  the  power  of  love,  and 
the  beauty  of  peace  and  fraternal  concord  between 
difl!erent  classes,  communities,  and  countries.     The 
'*  Olive  Leaf,"  as  thus  described,  is  circulated  over 
Great  Britain  and  North  America ;  and  the  work 
is  regularly  translated  into  French  and  German  fqjr 
continental   circulation.      At    first,    the    French 
edition  was  a  t^act  resembling  that  in  English ;  but 
the  difficulties  and  expense  of  disposal  in  this  form, 
as  well  as  the  obligations  of  the  new  stamp  law  in 
France,   soon  compelled   a  change  of  measures. 
The  plan  was  resorted  to  of  getting  the  whole 
contents  of  the  *'  Olive  Leaf"  transferred  to  the 
pages  of  the  newspapers.    The  idea  was  a  happy 
one,  and  was  speedily  tested.     Elihu  went  to 
difi^erent  European  capitals ;  spoke  to  some  editora, 
and  wrote  to  others.    All  entered  warmly  into  the 
proposal,  and  space  was  offered  at  a  comparatively 
moderate  charge.     Not  one  man   in  a  thousand 
could  have  gone  through  the  thing  with  the  tact 
of  this  uncompromising,  yet  quiet  and  inofllensive 
enthusiast.    To  make  a  long  story  short,  Elihu 
has  actually  procured  admission  for  his  articles, 
deprecatory  of  war  and  all  its  concerns,  into  twelve 
papers,  which  perforate  almost  every  district  from 
the  Northern  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean.     Let  us 
just  present  a  copy  of  Elihu 's  jotting  to  show  the 
amount  of  his  auditory.    The  "  Evenement,"  a 
Parisian  paper,  edited  by  Victor  Hugo,  with  a  cir- 
culation of  30,000  copies;  "  Vossiche  2^itung," 
Berlin,  16,000 ;  two  other  papers  in  Berlin,  with  a 
united  circulation  of  17,000  copies ;  the  **  Nachrih- 
ten,"  Hamburg,  11,000;  "Illustrated  Zeitung," 
Leipsic,   10,000;    "Cologne  Gazette,"    18,000; 
"  Frankfort     Journal,"     12,000 ;     "  Allegemine 
Zeitung,"  Augsburg,  15,000;  "  Swabian  Mercu- 
ry,"  Siuttgard,   10,000  ;    "  Austrian    Lloyd's," 
Vienna,  10,000 ;  "  St.  Petersburg  Journal,"  10,000 
— the  whole  comprehending  a  circulation  of  159,000 
copies.    In  these  an  "Olive  Leaf"  appears  once 
every  month.     Besides  these,  articles  ready  for 
insertion  are  despatched  by  post  to  other  newspa- 
pers on  the  continent,  with  the  hope  that  the  editor 
will  transfer  them  to  his  columns;  thus  putting 
into  gratuitous  and  wide-spread  circulation  a  great 
variety  of  arguments  on  the  impolicy  of  resorting 
to  force,  and   keeping  up  large  and  expensive 
armies.     Several  of  the  leading  French  journals 
have  made  nhese  articles    texts  from    which  to 
denounce  that  stupendous  war-system  that  prays  on 
the  vitals  of  the  nation,  and  makes  France  a  terror 
to  peacefully-disposed  neighbors. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  all  this  machinery  of 
translating,  printing,  and  distribution,  is  maintained 
at  considerable  cost.  Burritt's  efiforts,  however, 
are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  in  Great 
Britain  and  America,  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
principally  from  small  periodical  subscriptions 
among  ladies  connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends. 
In  order  to  impart  interest  to  the  undertaking,  a 
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namber  of  indiyiduals  take  a  distinct  ooantry  in 
charge.  The  ladies  of  Edinburgh,  for  example, 
are  at  the  entire  cost  of  humanizing  Saxony  through 
the  agency  of  these  tracts ;  and  they  will  by  and 
by  be  able  to  say  to  what  extent  their  endeavors 
have  been  successful.  The  ladies  of  Leeds  have 
in  a  similar  manner  taken  charge  of  Wurtemberg. 
Altogether,  we  are  told  that  there  are  thirty  socie- 
ties of  this  kind  already  formed.  The  expense  of 
irrigating  such  a  country  as  Saxony  with  '*  Olive 
Leaves*'  is  said  to  be  about  24/.,  per  annum.  If 
no  practical  benefit  be  achieved  through  this  novel 
and  somewhat  expensive  enterprise,  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  from  lack  of  earnest  application. 

The  novelty  of  these  proceedings  will  probably 
afibrd  some  amusement  to  our  readers.  They  have 
revealed  to  them  one  of  those  remarkable  under- 
currents of  benevolence  for  which  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons are  so  greatly  distinguished.  We  cannot  say, 
however,  that  we  are  particularly  hopeful  of  the 
result  of  this  any  more  than  of  numerous  other 
schemes  of  missionary  enterprise ;  yet,  to  dogma- 
tize on  the  subject  would  be  as  unsafe  as  it  would  be 
ungracious.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pithy 
litue  articles  and  anecdotes  which  Elihu  presents 
for  cogitation,  will  be  something  quite  new  within 
the  sphere  of  their  circulation .  Take,  for  instance , 
the  following  short  explanation  of  the  method  of 
preserving  **  a  balance  of  naval  power :" — 

'*  Most  persons  are  familiar  with  the  process  by 
which  the  monkey  in  the  fable  sought  to  effect  a 
balance  between  the  two  pieces  of  cheese  which  he 
was  asked  to  apportion  equitably  between  two 
litigant  cats.  All  will  recollect  how  the  wil^ 
arbiter  presided  at  the  scales  until  he  had  appropri- 
ated to  himself  the  last  morsel  of  the  cheese  in 
dispute.  We  shall  find  the  commerce  of  the 
nations  wasting  away,  like  those  pieces  of  cheese, 
under  the  modern  process  of  establishing  a  balance 
of  naval  power  for  its  protection.  One  of  these 
powers.  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  constructs  a 
commerce-defender  of  enormous  power,  or  a  war- 
ateamer,  called  StromboU,  Slyx,  or  Bvll-dog,  This 
fiery  mastiff  is  not  unkennelled  to  hunt  pirates.  In 
the  application  for  money  to  build  it,  the  secrefiory 
of  the  British  navy  perhaps  referred  point-blauk  to 
the  posture  and  power  of  Prance,  and  even  hinted 
At  her  disposition  to  injure  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain.  In  fact,  this  war-steamer  is  let  out  like  a 
bull-dog,  to  thrust  his  nose  through  the  fences  of 
the  English  Channel,  and  growl  a  defiance  at 
France.  Well,  France  has  not  been  asleep  the 
while.  She  knew  the  purpose  and  argument  of 
that  war-steamer  before  its  keel  was  laid.  The 
secretary  of  the  French  navy  has  described  the 
danger  to  which  that  nation  is  exposed  by  the 
power  of  sudden  invasion  or  injury  which  that  new 
war-ship  has  put  into  the  hands  of  England.  In 
all  haste  the  keel  of  one  to  match  it  is  laid  down 
at  Cherbourg ;  and  before  the  British  mastiflf  has 
displayed  his  teeth  fur  a  week  upon  the  sea,  a 
French  one,  of  equal  power,  is  unkennelled,  to 
show  his,  and  growl  a  defiance.  The  two  nations 
are  now  relatively  just  where  they  began.  They 
are  equally  exposed  to  each  other's  invasions; 
perhaps  more  than  they  were  before  their  war- 
steamers  lef^  the  stocln.  At  least  England  has 
quite  as  much  occasion  to  send  out  another  sea- 
mastiff  as  she  had  to  launch  the  first.  So  the  next 
year  another  is  turned  out  upon  the  sea,  to  mate 
Its  companion  in  watching  that  suspicious  bull-dog 
of  France.  Of  course  France  cannot  suffer  this 
disparity ;  she  feels  thai  her  coasts  and  oommeroQ 


are  in  greater  jeopardy  than  ever ;  and,  in  what  she 
calls  the  sheer  necessity  of  defence,  she  draws 
more  deeply  upon  her  revenues,  and  sends  out 
another  mastiff,  with  longer  teeth  and  stronger 
claws.  The  competition  between  the  two  oodd- 
tries  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  balance  of  naval 
power  is  now  fairly  under  way.  When  each 
nation  has  constructCKl  one  hundred  war-steamers, 
they  are  relatively  just  where  they  commenced.  1a 
it  not  self-evident  that,  at  this  point,  ihey  are  just 
as  much  exposed  to  each  other's  attadcs  as  tney 
were  before  they  had  a  single  war-steamer  upon 
the  ocean  ?"• 

If  the  above  logic  serves  to  persuade  our  bellig- 
erent neighbors,  the  gain  will  not  be  inconsiderable ; 
but  as  a  Targe  proportion  of  the  male  population 
may  be  said  to  make  fighting  a  trade,  the  argumeot 
which  Elihu  employs  is  not  likely  to  meet  with 
universal  acceptance.  An  instance  of  proselytizing 
an  accomplished  military  ofllcer  is,  however,  re* 
corded  in  the  following  anecdote : — 

**  During  our  sojourn  at  Hamburg,  a  Swedish 
ofi&cer  took  up  his  quarters  for  a  few  days  at  the 
hotel  in  which  we  resided,  and  was  presented  with 
one  of  the  German  '  Olive-Leaf  pamphlets,  which 
we  caused  to  be  distributed  among  all  the  guests  of 
the  establishment.  The  next  day  the  officer  came 
into  our  room,  and  expressed  himself  fully  convineed 
of  the  truth  and  force  of  the  arguments  against  war 
contained  in  the  little  brochure.  '  But,' he  asked 
with  serious  tone  and  emphasis,  <  what  shall  we 
military  officers  do  ?  This  is  our  trade  ! '  He  then 
fully  and  frankly  described  his  condition.  He  had 
been  educated  for  the  army  from  his  youth  up,  and 
he  was  the  son  of  a  general.  He  had  graduated  in 
the  first  university  of  Sweden,  spoke  five  or  sue 
languages,  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  just 
in  the  prime  of  voung  manhood.  Having  studied 
for  the  army,  and  acquired  the  theory  of  the  soldier's 
trade^  he  entered  the  Russian  service,  and  wont  into 
the  war  with  the  Circassians,  to  learn  the  practice 
of  the  profession,  just  as  young  American  surgeons 
go  to  France  and  other  countries  to  practise  in  their 
h^pitals,  and  under  their  professors  of  anatomy, 
the  art  of  setting  broken  bones,  and  of  performing 
difficult  and  dangerous  operations  on  the  human 
body ;  with  the*  difference,  that  his  trade  was  to 
break  bones,  and  gash  human  beings  with  wounds 
beyond  the  healing  of  surgery.  For  four  years  be 
fi&shed  his  blade  upon  the  Circassians,  and  acquired 
sdentifio  skill  in  cleaving  the  skull,  transfixing  the 
bosom,  or  lopping  off  the  arm  of  a  fellow-being. 
Having  thus  perfected  himself  in  the  art,  he  \efi 
the  Russian  service,  to  practise  his  profession 
wherever  it  shonld  be  most  remunerative,  and, 
perhaps,  honorable.  His  native  country  had  nothing 
for  him  to  do  in  his  line  of  business,  so  he  repaired 
to  Denmark,  as  we  understood,  and  ofllbTed  1^ 
services  to  the  Danes,  to  fight  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
steiners.  But  they  had  plenty  of  ofilcere,  and  de- 
clined his  offer.  He  then  proceeded  to  Hamburg, 
with  the  view  of  offering  himself  to  the  Schleswig- 
Holsteiners  to  fight  the  Danes — being  equally  ready 
and  willing  to  draw  his  sword  against  the  one  as 
the  other.  But  the  war  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  could  not  furnish  him  a  job  in  h»  professioa. 

*  While  we  write,  a  debate  has  oecorred  In  the  French 
Assembly  respecting  the  warlike  preparations  at  Cher- 
boturg,  which  are  I'ustified  on  the  ground  that  the  Ei^ish 
are  making  similar  preparations ;  these  said  Eoglisb 
preparations  having  been  entered  opoo  in  conseqoence  of 
certain  previous  proceedings  at  Cheiboarg.  One  may 
well  ask^  where  is  this  rivalry  to  end  7— Bo* 
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*  His  oocapatioQ  was  ^ne/  and  he  seemed  to  open 
his  eyes  to  its  ancertainty,  and  to  the  loss  of  time 
he  had  suffered  in  learning  the  trade.  He  said  he 
was  ready  to  enter  upon  any  situation  in  eivil  life 
which  would  afford  him  support,  and  employment 
of  his  talents.  He  was  then  looking  for  such  a 
place,  and  would  prefer  any  honest  business  to  his 
military  profession.  He  admitted  all  its  incongru- 
ities and  immoralities,  and  wished  himself  well  out 
of  it.  Taking  up  one  of  the  *  Olive  Leaves,*  he 
said  he  should  like  to  translate  them  into  Swedish, 
for  circulation  in  that  country.  The  idea  was  a 
pleasant  one  to  our  mind,  and  full  of  promise.  It 
was  turning  the  sword  into  a  ploughshare  by  an 
interesting  process  of  transformation.  It  seemed  to 
indicate  what  might  come  in  coming  days.  It  was 
one  of  the  incidents  of  progress,  of  encouraging 
significance.  If  the  first  *  Olive  Leaf'  that  shall 
carry  its  message  of  peace  to  the  people  of  Sweden 
shall  be  put  in  their  language  by  this  officer,  whose 
other  occupation  was  gone,  it  will  make  another 
incident  of  interest. ' ' 

£iihu*s  general  appeals  are  pervaded  hey  an 
amount  of  hopefulness  that  contrasts  dismal*./  with 
some  of  the  late  operations  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 
While  force  is  stifling  nascent  demonstrations  of 
social  improvement,  the  apostle  of  peace  sees  only 
indications  of  universal  brotherhood.  It  is  this 
proneness  to  overlook  discouraging  circumstances 
which  has  invested  Elihu's  proceedings  with  some 
degree  of  ridicule.  *'The  bristling  barriers  of 
nationality,  which  have  hitherto  divided  and  alien- 
ated men,  are  everywhere  disappearing,  and  they 
are  beginning  to  fraternise  with  each  other  across 
the  boundaries  which  once  made  them  enemies. 
The  great  transactions  of  nations,  the  mighty  works 
of  human  skill  and  energy,  are  becoming  interna' 
tional,  not  only  in  their  benefits,  but  in  their  owner- 
ship and  construction.  Is  it  a  canal  that  is  pro- 
posed?— It  is  a  channel  for  the  ships  of  all  nations 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  unite  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  shorten  the  passage  to 
India  by  6000  miles.  Is  it  a  railway  that  is  pro- 
jected?— It  is  one  4000  miles  in  length,  across  the 
continent  of  North  America,  to  ooen  to  the  nations 
of  Europe  a  north-west  passage  to  China  of  thirty 
days  from  London  ;  or  it  is  one  to  be  constructed 
from  Calais  to  Calcutta  for  their  equal  benefit.  Is 
it  an  electric  telegraph  t — It  is  one  to  reach  round 
the  globe,  crossing  Behring*s  Straits  and  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  and  strin^inc  on  its  nerve  of  wire  all 
the  capitals  of  the  civilized  world  between  London 
and  Washington.  Is  it  a  grand  display  of  the 
works  of  art  and  industry,  for  the  encouragement 
of  mechanical  skill? — It  is  an  exhibition  opened, 
without  the  slightest  distinction,  to  the  artists  and 
artisans  of  all  nations,  just  as  if  they  were  all  equal 
subjects  of  one  and  the  same  government,  and 
equally  entitled  to  its  patronage  and  support.  Is 
it  an  act  aflecting  navigation  ? — It  is  to  place  all 
the  ships  that  plough  the  ocean  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing, as  if  they  were  owned  by  one  and  the  same 
nation.  Is  it  a  proposition  to  cheapen  and  extend 
the  facilities  of  correspondence  between  individuals 
and  communities? — It  is  'to  give  the  world  an 
Ocean  Penny-Postage,  to  make  home  everywhere, 
and  all  nations  neighbors.'  These  are  the  material 
manifestations  of  tne  idea  of  brotherhood  which  is 
permeating  the  popular  mind  in  different  countries, 
and  preparing  them  fur  that  condition  promised  to 
mankind  in  divine  revelation.  •  They  are,  as  it 
were,  the  mechanical  efforts  of  civilization  to 
demonstrate,  in  physical  forms  of  illustration,  the 


truth,  that  *  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men.'" 

We  wish  we  could  with  truth  say  that  the  antici- 
pations here  expressed  are,  to  any  common  apprehen- 
sion, in  the  way  of  being  realized.  But  perhaps 
we  are  in  error  in  looking  for  the  fruits  of  August, 
when  we  have  no  chance  of  seeing  more  than  the 
braird  above  the  ground,  or  the  seed  beginning  to 
germinate.  Give  Mr.  Burritt  a  little  time,  and 
Uien  judge  of  the  value  df  that  moral  husbandry 
which  he  is  practising.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
surely  no  harm  in  looking  hopefully  on  human 
progress ;  and,  as  we  have  said  already,  nothing 
of  any  importance  is  to  be  done  without  enthusiasm. 
Elihu  Burritt,  with  all  hisself-sacrificing  ardor  and 
devotedness — and,  it  may  be,  all  his  delusions — is 
fully  as  useful  in  his  generation  as  the  roan  who 
dares  not,  for  the  life  (i  him,  entertain  an  original 
idea,  or  perform  an  original  act,  and  who  spends 
existence  in  the  unvarying  round  of  commonplace 
duties,  and  the  exercise  of  a  dull  jogtrot  respectsr 
bility— 

Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  forever. 


Rise  and  Fall  op  Lake  Erie. — Various  pa- 
pers have  recently  alluded  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
lAke  Erie,  maintaining  that  it  is  periodical  every 
few  years.  The  following  memorandum,  made  by 
one  of  our  intelligent  citizens,  who  has  carefully 
watched  the  rise  and  fall  since  1830,  settles  the 
matter  most  conclusively. 

The  Toledo  Blade  represents  Lake  Erie  as  fall- 
ing, and  that  there  is  a  periodical  rise  and  fall  of 
its  surface  once  in  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  be  pleased  to  get  fiicts 
from  authentic  records. 

The  highest  state  of  the  lake  in  cahn  weather 
ever  recorded,  was  in  June,  1838,  when  it  stood  5 
feet  4  inches  above  the  zero  at  Buflfalo  : — 

1830,  May  11,  it  stood 3  5 

1840,  May  14, 3  9 

1841,  May  18, 3  1 

1842,  May    6, 3  7 

1843,  May  15,  (supposed,) 9  8 

1844,  May  12, 2  11 

1845,  May  15, 3  0 

1846,  May  16, 2  0 

1847,  May  16 2  6 

1848,  May    1, 2  3 

1849,  May  19, 3  1 

1850,  May  12, 2  8 

1851,  AprU  8, 2  II 

The  very  highest  on  record  was  by  the  tempest 
in  the  night  of  the  18-19  October,  '44,  at  which 
time  it  rose  to  thirteen  feet  eight  above  the  zero  at 
Buffalo. 

The  very  lowest  on  record,  caused  by  a  strong 
gale  from  north-east,  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
18th  of  April,  1848,  when  it  fell  to  22  inches  be- 
low zero. 

The  idea  of  a  periodical  rise  and  fall,  once  in  a 
few  years,  is  repudiated  by  exact  observers. 

The  ^neral  observation  is,  that  the  surface 
reaches  its  maximum  for  the  year,  about  the  first 
of  July,  then  falls  a  liule  to  about  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, then  rises  slowly  to  about  the  first  of  December, 
then  falls  rapidly  to  about  tlie  tenth  of  February, 
then  rises,  (in  March  very  rapidly,)  and  continues 
to  rise,  until  July. — Buffalo  Con^,  Advertiser, 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. — "  THE    BREAKFAfIT    AT    LETTERKENNT.'' 


Early  the  next  morning,  a  messenger  arrived 
from  the  Cranagh,  with  a  small  packet  of  my 
clothes  and  effects,  and  a  farewell  letter  from  the 
two  brothers.  I  had  but  time  to  glance  over  its 
contents,  when  the  tramp  of  feet  and  the  buzz  of 
voices  in  the  street  attracted  me  to  the  window, 
and  on  looking  out  I  saw  a  long  line  of  men,  two 
abreast,  who  were  marching  along  as  prisoners,  a 
party  of  dismounted  dragoons  keeping  guard  over 
them  on  either  side,  followed  by  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  marines.  The  poor  fellows  looked  sad 
and  crest-fallen  enough.  Many  of  them  wore 
bandages  on  their  heads  and  limbs,  tlie  tokens  of 
the  late  struggle.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  inn 
door  stood  a  group  of  about  thirty  persons ;  they 
were  the  staff*  of  the  English  force  and  the  officers 
of  our  fleet,  all  mingled  together,  and  talking 
away  with  the  greatest  air  of  unconcern.  I  was 
struck  by  remarking  that  all  our  seamen,  though 
prisoners,  saluted  the  officers  as  they  passed,  and 
in  the  glances  interchanged  I  thought  I  could  read 
a  world  of  sympathy  and  encouragement.  As  for 
the  officers,  like  true  Frenchmen,  they  bore  them- 
selves as  though  it  were  one  of  the  inevitable 
chances  of  war,  and,  however  vexatious  for  the 
moment,  not  to  be  thought  of  as  an  event  of  much 
importance.  The  greater  number  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  army,  and  I  could  see  the  uniforms 
of  the  staffT,  artillery,  and  dragoons,  as  well  as  the 
less  distinguished  costume  of  the  line. 

Perhaps  they  carried  the  affectation  of  indiffer- 
ence a  little  too  far,  and  in  the  lounging  ease  of 
their  attitude,  and  the  cool  unconcern  with  which 
they  puffed  their  cigars,  displayed  an  over-anxiety 
to  seem  unconcerned.  That  the  English  were 
piqued  at  their  bearing  was  still  more  plain  to 
see ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  sullen  looks  of  the  one  and 
the  careless  gayety  of  the  other  party,  a  stranger 
might  readily  have  mistaken  the  captor  for  the 
captive. 

My  two  friend?  of  the  evening  before  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  group.  He  who  had  questioned 
me  so  sharply  now  wore  a  general  officer's  uni- 
form, and  seemed  to  be  the  -chief  in  command. 
As  I  watched  him,  I  heard  him  addressed  by  an 
officer,  and  now  saw  that  he  was  no  other  than 
Lord  Cavan  himself,  while  the  other  was  a  well- 
known  magistrate  and  country  gentlemcii,  Sir 
George  Hill. 

The  sad  procession  took  almost  half  an  hour  to 
defile ;  and  then  came  a  long  string  of  country  cars 
and  carts,  with  sea-chests  and  other  stores  belong- 
ing to  our  officers,  and,  last  of  all,  some  eight  or 
t^n  ammunition  wagons  and  gun  carriages,  over 
which  an  English  union  jack  now  floated  in  token 
of  conquest. 

.  There  was  nothing  like  exultation  or  triumph 
exhibited  by  the  peasantry  as  this  pageant  passed. 
They  gazed  in  silent  wonderment  at  the  scene, 
and  looked  like  men  who  scarcely  knew  whether 


the  result  boded  more  of  good  or  evil  to  their  own 
fortunes.  While  keenly  scrutinizing  the  looks 
and  bearing  of  the  bystanders  I  received  a  sum- 
mons to  meet  the  general  and  his  party  at  break- 
fast. 

Although  the  occurrence  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasurable  incidents  of  my  life,  which  brought 
me  once  more  into  intercourse  with  my  comrades 
and  my  countrymen,  I  should  perhaps  pass  it  over 
with  slight  mention,  were  it  not  that  it  made  roe 
witness  to  a  scene  which  has  since  been  recorded 
in  various  diflferent  ways,  but  of  whose  exact  de- 
tails I  profess  to  be  an  accurate  narrator. 

Afler  making  a  tour  of  the  room,  saluting  my 
comrades,  answering  questions  here,  putting  otliers 
there,  I  took  my  place  at  the  long  table,  which, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  apartment,  was 
indiscriminately  occupied  by  French  and  English, 
and  found  myself  with  my  back  to  the  fire-place, 
and  having  directly  in  front  of  me  a  man  of  about 
thirty-three  or  four  years  of  age,  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Chef  de  Brigade ;  light-haired  and 
hlue-eyed,  he  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
those  around  him,  whose  dark  faces  and  black 
beards  proclaimed  them  of  a  foreign  origin.  There 
was  an  air  of  milJness  in  his  manner,  mingled 
with  a  certain  impetuosity  that  betrayed  itself  in 
the  rapid  glances  of  his  eye,  and  1  could  plainly 
mark  that  while  the  rest  were  perfectly  at  their 
ease,  he  was  constrained,  restless,  watching 
eagerly  everything  that  went  forward  about  him, 
and  showing  unmistakably  a  certain  anxiety  and 
distrust,  widely  diflTering  from  the  gay  and  care- 
less indifference  of  his  comrades.  I  was  curious 
to  hear  his  name,  and,  on  asking,  learned  that  he 
was  the  Chef  de  Brigade,  Smith,  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  but  holding  a  command  in  the  French  ser- 
vice. 

I  had  but  asked  the  question,  when,  pushing 
back  his  chair  from  the  table,  he  arose  suddenly, 
and  stood  stiflf  and  erect  like  a  soldier  on  the 
parade. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  your 
inspection  of  roe,"  cried  he,  and  sternly  addressing 
himself  to  some  one  behind  my  back.  I  turned 
and  perceived  that  it  was  Sir  Greorge  Hill,  who 
stood  in  front  of  the  fire  leaning  on  his  stick. 
Whether  he  replied  or  not  to  this  rude  speech  I 
am  unable  to  say,  but  the  other  walked  leisurely 
round  the  table  and  came  directly  in  front  of  him. 
'*  You  know  me  nouj,  sir,  I  presume,'*  said  he, 
in  the  same  imperious  voice, ''  or  else  this  uniform 
has  made  a  greater  change  in  my  appearance  than 
I  knew  of." 

*'  Mr.  Tone  I"  said  Sir  George,  in  a  Toice 
scarcely  above  a  whisper. 

*'  Ay,  sir,  Wolfe  Tone  ;  there  is  no  need  of 
secrecy  here ;  Wolfe  Tone,  your  old  college  ac- 
quaintance in  former  times,  bat  now  Chef  de 
Brigade  in  the  service  of  France.J^-^- 
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"  This  is  a  very  unexpected,  a  very  unhappy 
meeting,  Mr.  Tone,''  said  Hill,  feelingly;  "I 
sincerely  Mrish  you  had  not  recalled  the  memory 
of  our  past  acquaintance.  My  duty  gives  me  no 
alternative." 

''  Your  duty,  or  I  mistake  much,  can  have  no 
concern  with  me,  sir,"  cried  Tone,  in  a  more  ex- 
cited voice. 

'*I  ask  for  nothing  better  than  to  be  sure  of 
this,  Mr.  Tone,"  said  Sir  George,  moving  slowly 
towards  the  door. 

'*  You  would  treat  me  like  an  emigr^  rentr^," 
Cried  Tone,  passionately,  '*  but  I  am  a  French 
subject  and  a  French  officer." 

''  I  shall  be  well  satisfied  if  others  take  the 
same  view  of  your  case,  I  assure  you,"  said  Hill, 
as  he  gained  the  door. 

"You'll  not  find  me  unprepared  for  eitlier 
event,  sir,"  rejoined  Tone,  following  him  out  of 
the  room,  and  banging  the  door  angrily  behind 
him. 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  noise  of  voices  was 
heard  from  without,  and  several  of  the  guests, 
English  and  French,  rose  from  the  table,  eagerly 
inquiring  what  had  occurred,  and  asking  for  an 
explanation  of  the  scene,  when  suddenly  the  door 
was  flung  wide  open,  and  Tone  appeared  between 
two  policemen,  his  coat  off,  and  his  wrists  en- 
closed in  handcuffs. 

"Look  here,  comrades,"  he  cried  in  French; 
**  this  is  another  specimen  of  fhiglish  politeness 
and  hospitality.  Af\er  all,"  added  he,  with  a 
bitter  laugh,  "  they  have  no  designation  in  all 
their  heraldry  as  honorable  as  these  fetters,  when 
worn  for  the  cause  of  freedom !  Good  bye,  com- 
rades ;  we  may  never  meet  again,  but  don't  for- 
get how  we  parted  !" 

These  were  the  last  words  he  uttered,  when  the 
door  was  closed,  and  he  was  led  forward  under 
charge  of  a  strong  force  of  police  and  military.  A 
post-chaise  was  soon  seen  to  pass  the  windows  at 
speed,  escorted  by  dragoons,  and  we  saw  no  more 
of  our  comrade. 

The  incident  passed  even  more  rapidly  than  I 
write  it.  The  few  words  spoken,  the  hurried 
gestures,  the  passionate  exclamations,  are  yet  all 
deeply  graven  on  my  memory ;  and  I  can  recall 
every  little  incident  of  the  scene,  and  every  feature 
of  the  locality  wherein  it  occurred.  With  true 
French  levity  many  reseated  themselves  at  the 
breakfast-table ;  whilst  others,  with  perhaps  as 
little  feeling,  but  more  of  curiosity,  discussed  the 
event,  and  sought  for  an  explanation  of  its  mean- 
ing. 

"  Then  what 's  to  become  of  Tiernay,"  cried 
one,  "  if  it  be  so  hard  to  throw  off  this  *  coil  of 
Englishman  V  His  position  may  be  just  as  pre- 
carious." 

"That  is  exactly  what  has  occurred,"  said 
Lord  Cavan ;  "a  warrant  for  his  apprehension 
has  just  been  put  into  my  hands,  and  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  the  duty  should  violate  that  of  hospital- 
ity, and  make  my  guest  my  prisoner." 

" May  I  see  this  warrant,  my  lord!"  asked  I. 


"  Certainly,  sir.  Here  it  is ;  and  here  is  the 
information  on  oath  through  which  it  was  issued, 
sworn  to  before  three  justices  of  the  peace  by  a 
certain  Joseph  Dowall,  late  an  officer  in  the  rebel 
forces,  but  now  a  pardoned  improver  of  the 
crown  ;  do  you  remember  such  a  man,  sir?" 

I  bowed,  and  be  went  on. 

"  He  would  seem  a  precious  rascal ;  but  such 
characters  become  indispensable  in  times  like 
these.  AAer  all,  M.  Tiernay,  my  orders  are 
only  to  transmit  you  to  Dublin  under  safe  escort, 
and  there  is  nothing  either  in  my  duty  or  in  your 
position  to  occasion  any  feeling  of  unpleasantness 
between  us.  Let  us  have  a  glass  of  wine  to- 
gether." 

I  responded  to  this  civil  proposition  with  po- 
liteness, and  after  a  slight  interchange  of  leave- 
takings  with  some  of  my  newly-found  comrades, 
I  set  out  for  Derry  on  a  jaunting-car,  accompanied 
by  an  officer  and  two  policemen,  afiecting  to  think 
very  little  of  a  circumstance  which,  in  reality,  the 
more  I  reflected  over  the  more  serious  I  deemed  it. 

CHAPTER  XXX. — A  SCENE  IN  THE  ROYAL  BARRACKS. 

It  would  affi>rd  me  little  pleasure  to  write,  and 
doubtless  my  readers  less  to  read,  my  lucubrations, 
as  I  journeyed  along  towards  Dublin.  My 
thoughts  seldom  turned  from  myself  and  my  own 
fortunes,  nor  were  they  cheered  by  the  scene 
through  which  I  travelled.  The  season  was  a 
backward  and  wet  one,  and  the  fields,  partly  from 
this  cause,  and  partly  from  the  people  being  en- 
gaged in  the  late  struggle,  lay  untitled  and  neg- 
lected. Groups  of  idle,  lounging,  peasants  stood 
iu  the  villages,  or  loitered  on  the  high  roads  as 
we  passed,  sad,  ragged-looking,  and  wretched. 
They  seemed  as  if  they  had  no  heart  to  resume 
their  wonted  life  of  labor,  but  were  waiting  for 
some  calamity  to  close  their  miserable  existence. 
Strongly  in  contrast  with  this  were  the  air  and> 
bearing  of  the  yeomanry  and  militia  detachments 
with  whom  we  occasionally  came  up.  Quite  for- 
getting how  little  creditable  to  some  of  them,  at 
least,  were  the  events  of  the  late  campaign,  they 
gave  themselves  the  most  intolerable  airs  of  hero- 
ism, and,  in  their  drunken  jollity,  and  reckless 
abandonment,  threatened,  I  know  not  what — ^utter 
ruin  to  France  and  all  Frenchmen.  Bonaparte 
was  the  great  mark  of  all  their  sarcasms,  and, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  seemed  to  enjoy  a  most 
disproportioned  share  of  their  dislike  and  derision. 

At  first  it  required  some  effort  of  constraint  on 
my  part  to  listen  to  this  ribaldry  in  silence ;  but 
prudence,  and  a  little  sense,  taught  me  the  safer 
lesson  of  "  never  minding,"  and  so  I  affected  to 
understand  nothing  that  was  said  in  a  spirit  of 
insult  or  offence. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  November  we  drew 
nigh  to  Dublin  ;  but,  instead  of  entering  the  capi- 
tal, we  halted  at  a  small  village  outside  of  it, 
called  Chapelizod.  Here  a  house  had  been  fitted 
up  for  the  reception  of  French  prisoners,  and  I 
found  myself,  if  not  in  company,  at  least  under 
the  same  roof  with  my  countrymen. 
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Nearer  intercourse  than  this,  however,  I  was 
not  destined  to  enjoy,  for  early  on  the  following 
morning  I  was  ordered  to  set  out  for  the  Royal 
Barracks,  to  be  tried  before  a  court-martial.  It 
was  on  a  cold,  raw  morning,  with  a  thin,  drizzly 
ram,  falling,  that  we  drove  into  the  barrack  yard, 
and  drew  up  at  the  mess-room,  then  used  for  the 
piirposes  of  a  court.  As  yet  none  of  the  members 
had  assembled,  and  two  or  three  mess-waiters 
were  engaged  in  remoying  the  signs  of  last 
night's  debauch,  and  restoring  a  semblance  of  de- 
corum to  a  very  rackety-looking  apartment.  The 
walls  were  scrawled  over  with  absurd  caricatures, 
in  charcoal  or  ink,  of  notorious  characters  of  the 
capital,  and  a  very  striking  **  battle-piece"  com- 
memorated the  '*  Races  of  Castlebar,"  as  that 
memorable  action  was  called,  in  a  spirit,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  of  little  flattery  to  the  British  arms. 
There  were  to  be  sure  little  compensatory  illus- 
trations here  and  there  of  French  cavalry  in 
Egypt,  mounted  on  donkeys,  or  revolutionary 
troops  on  parade  ragged  as  scarecrows,  and  ill- 
looking  as  highwaymen ;  but  a  most  liberal  jus- 
tice characterized  all  these  frescoes,  and  they 
treated  both  Trojan  and  Tyrian  alike. 

I  had  abundant  time  given  me  to  admire  them, 
for,  although  summoned  for  seven  o'clock,  it  was 
nine  before  the  first  officer  of  the  court-martial 
made  his  appearance,  and  he,  having  popped  in  his 
head,  and  perceiving  the  room  empty,  sauntered 
out  again,  and  disappeared.  At  last  a  very  noisy 
Jaunting-car  rattled  into  the  square,  and  a  short, 
red-&oed  nuui  was  assisted  down  from  it,  and 
entered  the  mess-room.  This  was  Mr.  Peters, 
the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate,  whose  presence  was 
the  immediate  signal  for  the  others,  who  now 
eame  dropping  in  from  every  side,  the  president, 
a  Colonel  Daly,  arriving  the  last. 

A  few  tradespeople,  loungers,  it  seemed  to  me, 
of  the  barrack,  and  some  half-dozen  non-conmiis- 
■ioned  officers  ofl^  duty,  made  up  the  public ;  and 
I  could  not  but  feel  a  sense  of  my  insignificance, 
in  the  utter  absence  of  interest  my  fate  excited. 
The  listless  indolence  and  informality,  too,  of- 
fended and  insulted  me ;  and  when  the  president 
politely  told  me  to  be  seated,  for  they  were 
obliged  to  wait  for  some  booln  or  papers  left 
behind  at  his  quarters,  I  actually  was  indiignant  at 
his  coolness. 

As  we  thus  waited,  the  officers  gathered  around 
the  fire-place,  chatting  and  laughing  pleasantly 
together,  discussing  the  social  events  of  the  cap- 
ital, and  the  gossip  of  the  day ;  everything,  in 
fket,  but  the  ease  of  the  individual  on  whose  future 
hte  they  were  about  to  decide. 

At  length  the  long-expected  books  made  their 
appearance,  and  a  few  well-thumbed  volumes 
were  spread  over  the  table,  behind  which  the 
court  took  their  places.  Colonel  Daly  in  the  centre, 
with  the  jodge  upon  his  left. 

The  members  being  sworn,  the  Judge  Advocate 
arose,  and  in  a  hurried,  humdrum  kind  of  voice, 
read  out  what  purported  to  be  the  commission 
under  which  I  was  to  be  tried ;  the  charge  being, 


whether  I  had  or  had  not  acted  treacherously  and 
hostilely  to  his  majesty,  whose  natural-bom  subject 
I  was,  being  born  in  that  kingdom,  and,  conse- 
quently, owing  to  him  all  allegiance  and  fidelity. 
"  Guilty  or  not  guilty,  sir!" 

**  The  charge  is  a  falsehood  ;  I  am  a  French- 
man," was  my  answer. 

*'  Have  respect  for  the  court,  sir,"  said  Peters; 
''  you  mean  that  you  are  a  French  officer,  bat  by 
birth  an  Irishman." 

*'  I  mean  no  such  thing ; — that  I  am  French  by 
birth,  as  I  am  in  feeling — that  I  never  saw 
Ireland  till  within  a  few  months  back,  and  heart- 
ily wish  I  had  never  seen  it." 

*^  So  would  General  Humbert,  too,  perhaps," 
said  Daly,  laughing;  and  the  court  seemed  to 
relish  the  jest. 

"  Where  were  you  bom,  then,  Tiemayt" 

"  In  Paris,  I  believe." 

"  And  your  mother's  name,  what  was  it?" 

'*  I  never  knew ;  I  was  \e(i  an  orphan  when  a 
mere  infknt,  and  can  tell  little  of  my  family." 

"  Your  felher  was  Irish,  then  ?" 

'*  Only  by  desocnt.  I  have  heard  that  we  cama 
from  a  family  wLo  bore  the  title  of '  Timmahoo' 
— Lord  Tieroay  of  Tinraiahoo." 

''  There  was  such  a  title,"  interposed  Peters ; 
*'  it  was  one  of  King  James'  last  creations  after 
his  flight  from  the  Boyne.  Some,  indeed,  assert 
that  it  was  conferred  before  the  battle.  What  a 
.strange  coincidence,  to  find  the  descendant,  if  he 
be  such,  laboring  in  something  like  the  same 
cause  as  his  ancestor  !" 

"What's  your  rank,  sir!"  asked  a  sharp, 
severe-looking  man,  called  Major  Flood. 

"  First  Lieutenant  of  Hussars." 

''  And  is  it  usual  for  a  boy  of  your  years  to 
hold  that  rank ;  or  was  there  anything  peculiar  in 
your  case  that  obtained  the  promotion?" 

*'  I  served  in  two  campaigns,  and  gained  my 
grade  regularly." 

**  Your  Iri^  blood,  then,  had  no  share  in  your 
advancement?"  asked  he  again. 

"  I  am  a  Frenchman,  as  I  said  before,"  was 
my  answer. 

'*A  Frenchman,  who  lays  claim  to  an  Irish 
estate  and  an  Irish  title,"  replied  Flood.  **  Lei 
us  hear  Dowall's  statement." 

And  now,  to  my  utter  confusion,  a  man  made 
his  way  to  the  table,  and,  taking  the  book  from 
the  Judge  Advocate,  kissed  it  in  token  of  an  oath. 

*'  Inform  the  conit  of  anything  you  know  in 
connexion  with  the  prisoner,"  said  the  judge. 

And  the  fellow,  not  daring  even  to  look  to- 
wards me,  began  a  long,  rambling,  unconnected 
narrative  of  his  first  meeting  with  me  at  Killala, 
aflfecting  that  a  dose  intimacy  had  subsisted  be- 
tween us,  and  that  in  the  faith  of  a  confidence,  I 
had  told  him  how,  being  an  Irishman  by  birth,  I 
had  joined  the  expedition  in  the  hope  that  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  English,  I  should  be  able  to 
reestablish  my  claim  to  my  family  rank  and  foi^ 
tune.  There  was  little  coherence  in  his  story, 
and  more  than  one  discrepant  statement  oocuned 
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in  it ;  but  the  fellow's  natural  stupidity  imparted 
a  wonderful  air  of  truth  to  the  narratire,  and  I  was 
surprised  how  naturally  it  sounded  even  to  my  own 
ears,  little  circumstaoces  of  truth  being  inter- 
spersed through  the  recital,  as  though  to  season 
the  falsehood  into  a  semblance  of  fact. 

"  What  ha?e  you  to  reply  to  this,  Tiemay?" 
asked  the  colonel. 

'*  Simply,  sir,  that  such  a  witness,  were  his 
assertions  even  more  consistent  and  probable,  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  credit.  This  fellow  was  one 
of  the  greatest  marauders  of  the  rebel  army  ;  and 
the  last  exercise  of  authority  I  ever  witnessed  by 
General  Humbert  was  an  oider  to  drive  him  out 
of  the  town  of  Castlebar." 

'*  Is  this  the  notorious  Town  Major  Do  wall?" 
asked  an  officer  of  artillery. 

"  The  same,  sir.** 

**  I  can  answer,  then,  for  his  being  one  of  the 
greatest  rascals  unhanged,"  rejoined  he. 

"  This  is  all  very  irregular,  gentlemen,*'  inter- 
posed the  judge  advocate ;  "the  character  of  a 
witness  cannot  be  impugned  by  what  is  mere 
desultory  conversation.     Let  Dowall  withdraw." 

The  man  retired,  and  now  a  whispered  oonver- 
sation  was  kept  up  at  the  table  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  in  which  I  could  distinctly  separate 
these  who  befriended  from  those  who  opposed  me, 
the  major  being  the  chief  of  the  latter  party.  One 
speech  of  his  which  I  overheard  made  a  slight 
impression  on  me,  and  for  the  first  time  suggested 
uneasiness  regarding  the  event. 

**  Whatever  you  do  with  this  lad  must  have  an 
immense  influence  on  Tone*s  trial.  Don't  forget 
that  if  you  acquit  him  you  *11  be  sorely  puzzled  to 
convict  the  other." 

The  colonel  promptly  overruled  this  unjust 
suggestion,  and  maintained  that  in  my  accent, 
manner,  and  appearance,  there  was  every  evidence 
of  my  French  origin. 

"  Let  Wolfe  Tone  stand  upon  his  own  merits," 
said  he,  *'  but  let  us  not  mix  this  case  with  his.*' 

^*  I  'd  have  treated  every  man  who  landed  to  a 
rope,"  exclaimed  the  major,  ''  Humbert  himself 
among  the  rest.  It  was  pure  '  brigandage,'  and 
nothing  less." 

'*  I  hope,  if  I  escape,  sir,  that  it  will  never  be 
my  fortune  to  see  you  a  prisoner  of  France,"  said 
I,  forgetting  all  in  my  indignation. 

**  If  my  voice  have  any  influence,  young  roan, 
that  opportunity  is  not  likely  to  occur  to  you,*' 
was  the  reply. 

This  ungenerous  speech  found  no  sympathy 
with  the  rest,  and  I  soon  saw  that  the  major  rep- 
resented a  small  minority  in  the  court. 

The  want  of  my  commission,  or  of  any  docu- 
ment suitable  to  my  rank  or  position  in  the  service, 
was  a  great  drawback ;  for  I  had  given  all  my 
papers  to  Humbert,  and  had  nothing  to  substan- 
tiate my  account  of  myself.  I  saw  how  upfavor^ 
ably  this  acknowledgment  was  taken  by  the 
court ;  and  when  I  was  ordered  to  witlidraw  that 
they  might  deliberate,  I  own  that  I  felt  great 
misgivings  as  to  the  result. 


The  deliberation  was  a  long,  and,  as  I  could 
overhear,  a  strongly  disputed  one.  Dowall  was 
twice  called  in  for  examination,  and  when  he 
retired  on  the  last  occasion,  the  discussion  grew 
almost  stormy. 

As  I  stood  thus  awaiting  my  fate,  the  public^ 
now  removed  from  the  court,  pressed  eagerly  to 
look  at  me ;  and  while  some  thronged  the  door- 
way, and  even  pressed  against  the  sentry,  others 
crowded  at  the  window  to  peep  in.  Among  these, 
faces,  over  which  my  eye  ranged  in  half  vacancy, 
one  face  struck  me,  for  the  expression  of  sincere 
sympathy  and  interest  it  bore.  It  was  that  of  a 
middle-aged  man  of  an  humble  walk  in  life,  whoso 
dress  bespoke  him  from  the  country.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  appearance  to  have  called  for 
attention  or  notice,  and  at  any  other  time  I  should 
have  passed  him  over  without  remark,  but  now, 
as  his  features  betokened  a  feeling  almost  verging 
on  anxiety,  I  could  not  regard  him  without  interest* 

Whichever  way  my  eyes  turned,  however  my 
thoughts  might  take  me  oflf,  whenever  I  looked 
towards  him,  I  was  sure  to  find  his  gaze  steadily 
bent  upon  me,  and  with  an  expression  quite  dis- 
tinct from  mere  curiosity.  At  last  came  the 
summons  for  me  to  reiippear  before  the  court,  and 
the  crowd  opened  to  let  me  pass  in. 

The  noise,  the  anxiety  of  the  moment,  and  the 
movement  of  the  people  confused  me  at  first,  and 
when  I  recovered  self-possession,  I  found  that  the 
judge  advocate  was  reciting  the  charge  under 
which  I  was  tried.  There  were  three  distinct 
counts,  on  each  of  which  the  court  pronounced  me 
''  Not  Guilty,"  but  at  the  same  time  qualifying 
the  finding  by  the  additional  words — **  by  a  mar 
jority  of  two ;"  thus  showing  me  that  my  escape 
had  been  a  narrow  one. 

"  As  prisoner  of  war,**  said  the  president,  "  you 
will  now  receive  the  same  treatment  as  your  com* 
rades  of  the  same  rank.  Some  have  been  already 
exchanged,  and  some  have  given  bail  for  their 
appearsmce  to  answer  any  future  charges  against 
them.** 

*'  I  am  quite  ready,  sir,  to  accept  my  freedom 
on  parole,**  said  I ;  "of  course,  in  a  country 
where  I  am  an  utter  stranger,  bail  is  out  of  the 
question.** 

"  I  *m  willing  to  bail  him,  your  worship ;  I  *11 
take  it  on  me  to  be  surety  for  him,"  cried  a  coarse, 
husky  voice  from  the  body  of  the  court ;  and  at 
the  same  time  a  roan  dressed  in  a  great-coat  of 
dark  frieze  pressed  through  the  crowd  and  ap- 
proached the  table. 

*'  And  who  are  you,  my  good  fellow,  so  read^ 
to  impose  yourself  on  the  court  t"  asked  Peters. 

'*  I  'm  a  farmer  of  eighty  acres  of  land,  firob 
the  Black  Pits,  near  Baldoyle,  and  the  adjutant 
there,  Mr.  Moore,  knows  me  well." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  adjutant,  "  I  have  known  ye« 
some  years,  as  supplying  forage  to  the  cavalry, 
and  always  heard  you  spoken  of  as  honest  and 
trustworthy.** 

<'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Moore ;  that*s  as  much  asl 
want."  i<^  T 
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''  Tea ;  bat  it 's  not  as  mnch  as  we  want,  my 
worthy  man,"  said  Peters  ;  "  we  require  to  know 
that  you  are  a  solvent  and  respectable  per- 
son." 

"  Come  out  and  see  my  place  then ;  ride  over 
the  land  and  look  at  my  stock ;  ask  my  neighbors 
my  character ;  find  out  if  there 's  anything  against 
me." 

"  We  prefer  to  leave  all  that  trouble  on  your 
shoulders,"  said  Peters ;  '^  show  us  that  we  may 
accept  your  surety  and  we  *11  entertun  the  question 
at  once." 

"  How  much  is  it  ?"  asked  he,  eagerly. 

**'  We  demanded  five  hundred  pounds  for  a  maJGV 
on  the  staff;  suppose  we  say  two,  colonel,  is  that 
sufficient  1"  asked  Peters  of  the  president. 

"  I  should  say  quite  enough,"  was  the  re- 
ply. 

"There's  eighty  of  it  any  way,"  said  the 
farmer,  producing  a  dirty  roll  of  bank  notes,  and 
throwing  them  on  the-  table ;  **  I  got  them  from 
Mr.  Murphy  in  Smithfield  this  morning,  and  I  '11 
get  twice  as  much  from  him  for  asking ;  so  if 
your  honors  will  wait  till  I  come  back,  I  '11  not 
be  twenty  minutes  away." 

"  But  we  can't  take  your  money,  my  man ;  we 
have  no  right  to  touch  it." 

**  Then  what  are  ye  talking  about  two  hundred 
pounds  fori"  asked  he,  sternly. 

"  We  want  your  promise  to  pay  in  the  event 
of  this  bail  being  broken." 

"Oh,  I  see,  it 's  all  the  same  thing  in  the  end ; 
I  '11  do  it  either  way." 

•*  We  '11  accept  Mr.  Murphy's  guaraotee  for 
your  solvency,"  said  Peters ;  **  obtain  ttoi  and 
you  can  sign  the  bond  at  once." 

"  Faith,  I  '11  get  it  sure  enough,  and  be  here 
before  you  've  the  writing  drawn  out,"  said  he, 
buttoning  up  his  coat. 

"  What  name  are  we  to  insert  in  the  bond?" 

"  Tiernay,  sir." 

"  That 's  the  prisoner's  name,  but  we  want 
yours." 

"  Mine  's  Tiernay  too,  sir,  Pat  Tiernay  of  the 
Black  Pits." 

Before  I  could  recover  from  my  surprise  at  this 
announcement  he  had  left  the  court,  which,  in  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  broke  up,  a  clerk  alone 
remaining  to  fill  up  the  necessary  documents  and 
complete  the  bail-bond. 

llie  colonel,  as  well  as  two  others  of  his  officers, 
^pressed  me  to  join  them  at  break&st,  but  I  de- 
clined, resolving  to  wait  for  my  namesake's  retum, 
and  partake  of  no  other  hospitality  than  his. 

It  was  hear  one  a'clock  when  he  returned, 
almost  worn  out  with  fatigue,  since  he  had  been 
in  pursuit  of  Mr.  Murphy  for  several  hours,  and 
only  came  upon  him  by  chance  at  last.  His  busi- 
bess,  however,  he  had  fully  accomplished ;  the 
bail-bond  was  duly  drawn  out  and  signed,  and  I 
left  the  barrack  in  a  state  of  happiness  very  difier- 
ent  from  the  feeling  with  which  X  had  entered  it 
that  day. 


CHAPTER    XXZI. — A.   BRIEF    CHAN6K   OF    LOPE    AMU 
COUNTRT. 

Mt  new  acquaintance  never  ceased  to  congiata- 
late  himself  on  what  he  called  the  lucky  accident 
that  had  led  him  to  the  barracks  that  morning, 
and  thus  brought  about  our  meeting.  "  Little  as 
you  think  of  me,  my  dear,"  said  he,  *'  I  'm  one 
of  the  Tiernays  of  Timmahoo  myself;  faiz,  until 
I  saw  you,  I  thought  I  was  the  last  of  them  f 
There  are  eight  generations  of  us  in  the  church- 
yard at  Kells,  and  I  was  looking  to  the  time  when 
they  'd  la^  my  bones  there,  as  the  last  of  the  race, 
but  I  see  there 's  better  fortune  before  us." 

"  But  you  have  a  family,  I  hope?" 

"  Sorrow  one  belonging  to  me.  I  might  hare 
married  when  I  was  young,  but  there  was  a  pride 
in  me  to  look  for  something  higher  than  I  had  any 
right,  except  from  blood  I  mean  ;  for  a  better 
stock  than  our  own  is  n't  to  be  found  ;  and  that 's 
the  way  years  went  over  and  I  lost  the  opportunity, 
and  here  I  am  now,  an  old  bachelor,  without  one 
to  stand  to  me,  barrin'  it  be  yourself." 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  a  tremulous 
emotion,  and  on  turning  towards  him  I  saw  his 
eyes  swimming  with  tears,  and  perceived  that 
some  strong  feeling  was  working  within  him. 

"  You  can't  suppose  I  can  ever  forget  what  I 
owe  you,  Mr.  Tiernay." 

"  Call  me  Pat,  Pat  Tiernay,"  interrupted  he, 
roughly. 

"  I  '11  call  you  what  you  please,"  said  I,  "  if 
you  let  me  add  friend  to  it." 

"  That 's  enough  ;  we  understand  one  another 
now,  no  more  need  be  said ;  yon  '11  come  home 
and  live  with  me.  It 's  not  long,  may  be,  yon  '11 
have  to  do  that  same  ;  but  when  I  go  you  'U  be 
heir  to  what  I  have  ;  't  is  more,  perhaps,  than 
many  supposes,  looking  at  the  coat  and  the  gaiters 
I  'm  wearin'.  Mind,  Maurice,  I  don't  want  yon, 
nor  I  don't  expect  you  to  turn  farmer  like  m3r8elf. 
You  never  need  to  turn  a  hand  to  anything. 
You  '11  have  your  horse  to  ride — ^two  if  you  like 
it.  Your  time  will  be  all  your  own,  so  that  yon 
spend  a  little  of  it,  now  and  then,  with  me,  and  as 
much  divarsion  as  ever  you  care  for." 

I  have  condensed  into  a  few  words  the  substance 
of  a  conversation  which  lasted  till  we  reached 
Baldoyle  ;  and,  passing  through  that  not  ovei^im- 
posing  village,  gained  the  neighborhood  of  the 
sea-shore,  along  which  stretched  the  farm  of  the 
"  Black  Pits,"  a  name  derived,  I  was  told,  from 
certain  black  holes  that  were  dug  in  the  sands  by 
fishermen  in  former  times,  when  the  salt  tidb 
washed  over  the  pleasant  fields  where  corn  was 
now  growing.  A  long,  low,  thatched  cabin,  with 
far  more  indications  of  room  and  comfort  than 
pretension  to  the  picturesque,  stood  facing  the  sea. 
There  were  neither  trees  nor  shrubs  around  it,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  spot  was  bleak  and  cheerkas 
enough,  a  coloring  a  dark  November  day  did 
nothing  to  dispel. 

It  possessed  one  chann,  however,  and  had  it 
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been  a  hundred  times  inferior  to  what  it  was,  thai 
one  would  have  compensated  for  all  else — a  hearty- 
welcome  met  me  at  the  door,  and  the  words, "  This 
is  your  home,  Maurice,"  filled  my  heart  with  hap- 
piness. 

Were  I  to  suffer  myself  to  dwell  even  in  thought 
on  this  period  of  my  life,  I  feel  how  insensibly  I 
should  be  led  away  into  an  inexcusable  prolixity. 
The  little  meaningless  incidents  of  my  daily  life, 
all  so  engraven  on  my  memory  still,  occupied  me 
pleasantly  from  day  till  night.  Not  only  the 
master  of  myself  and  my  own  time,  I  was  master 
of  everything  around  me.  Uncle  Pat,  as  he  loved 
to  call  himself,  treated  me  with  a  degree  of  respect 
that  was  almost  painful  to  me,  and  only  when  we 
were  alone  together,' did  he  relate  into  the  inti- 
macy of  equality.  Two  first-rate  hunters  stood  in 
my  stable  ;  a  stout-built  half-deck  boat  lay  at  my 
command  beside  the  quay ;  I  had  my  gun  and  my 
greyhounds ;  books,  journals ;  everything,  in  short, 
that  a  liberal  purse  and  a  kind  spirit  could  confer 
-^— all  but  acquaintance.  Of  these  I  possessed  ab- 
solutely none.  Too  proud  to  descend  to  intimacy 
with  the  farmers  and  small  shopkeepers  of  the 
neighborhood,  my  position  excluded  me  from  ac- 
quaintance with  the  gentry;  and  thus  I  stood 
between  both,  unknown  to  either. 

For  awhile  my  new  career  was  too  absorbing 
to  suffer  me  to  dwell  on  thb  circumstance.  The 
excitement  of  field  sports  sufficed  me  when  abroad, 
and  I  came  home  usually  so  tired  at  night  that  I 
could  barely  keep  awake  to  amuse  Uncle  Pat  with 
those  narratives  of  war  and  campaigning  he  was 
80  fond  of  hearing.  To  the  hunting-field  succeeded 
the  Bay  of  Dublin,  and  I  passed  days,  even  weeks, 
exploring  every  creek  and  inlet  of  the  coast ;  now 
cruising  under  the  dark  cliflfs  of  the  Welsh  shore, 
or,  while  my  boat  lay  at  anchor,  wandering  among 
the  solitary  valleys  of  Lambay ;  my  life,  like  a 
dream  full  of  its  own  imaginings,  and  unbroken 
by  the  thoughts  or  feelings  of  others.  1  will  not 
go  the  length  of  saying  that  I  was  self-free  from 
all  reproach  on  the  inglorious  indolence  in  which 
my  days  were  passed,  or  that  my  thoughts  never 
strayed  away  to  that  land  where  my  first  dreams 
of  ambition  were  felt.  But  a  strange,  fatuous  kind 
of  languor  had  grown  upon  me,  and  the  more  I 
retired  within  myself,  the  less  did  I  wish  for  a 
return  to  that  struggle  with  the  world  which  every 
active  life  engenders.  Perhaps — ^I  cannot  now 
say  if  it  were  so^perhaps  I  resented  the  disdain- 
ful distance  with  which  the  gentry  treated  me,  as 
We  met  in  the  hunting-fields  or  the  coursing-ground. 
Some  of  the  isolation  I  preferred  may  have  b?d 
this  origin,  but  choice  had  the  greater  share  in  i:;, 
until  at  last  my  greatest  pleasure  was  to  absent 
myself  for  weeks  on  a  cruise,  fancying  that  I  was 
exploring  tracts  never  visited  by  man,  and  landing 
on  spots  where  no  human  foot  had  ever  been 
known  to  tread. 

If  Uncle  Pat  would  occasionally  remonstrate  on 
the  score  of  these  long  absences,  he  never  ceased 
to  supply  means  for  them,  and  my  sea-store  and  a 
well-filled  purse  were  never  wanting,  when  the 


Blue  Peter  floated  from  **  La  Hoche,"  as  in  my 
ardor  I  had  named  my  cutter.  Perhaps  at  heart 
he  was  not  sorry  to  see  me  avoid  the  capital  and 
its  society.  The  bitterness  which  had  succeeded 
the  struggle  for  independence  was  now  at  its 
highest  point,  and  there  was  what,  to  my  thinking 
at  least,  appeared  something  like  the  cruelty  of 
revenge  in  the  sentences  which  followed  the  state 
trials.  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  stray  into  the 
debatable  ground  of  politics,  nor  dare  I  give  an 
opinion  on  matters,  where,  with  all  the  experience 
of  fifty  years  superadded,  the  wisest  heads  are 
puzzled  how  to  decide ;  but  my  impression  at  the 
time  was  that  lenity  would  have  been  a  safer  and 
a  better  policy  than  severity,  and  that  in  the 
momentary  prostration  of  the  country  lay  the 
precise  conjuncture  for  those  measures  of  grace 
and  favor,  which  were  afterwards  rather  wrung 
from  than  conceded  by  the  English  government. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Dublin  offered  a  strange  spec- 
tacle at  that  period.  The  triumphant  joy  of  one 
party — the  discomfiture  and  depression  of  the 
other.  All  the  exuberant  delight  of  success  here ; 
all  the  bitterness  of  failure  there.  On  one  side 
festivities,  rejoicings,  and  public  demonstrations ; 
on  the  other,  confinement,  banishment,  or  the 
scaffold. 

The  excitement  was  almost  madness.  The 
passion  icj  pleasure,  restrained  by  the  terrible 
contingencies  of  the  time,  now  broke  forth  with 
redoubled  force,  and  the  capital  was  thronged  with 
all  its  rank,  riches,  and  fashion,  when  its  jails 
were  crowded,  and  the  heaviest  sentences  of  the 
law  were  in  daily  execution.  The  state  trials 
were  crowded  by  all  the  fashion  of  the  metropolb ; 
and  the  heart-moving  eloquence  of  Curran  was 
succeeded  by  the  strains  of  a  merry  concert.  It 
was  just  then,  too,  that  the  great  lyric  poet  of 
Ireland  began  to  appear  in  society,  and  those  songs 
which  were  to  be  known  afterwards  as  "The 
Melodies,"  par  excellence,  were  first  heard  in  all 
the  witching  enchantment  which  his  own  taste  and 
voice  could  lend  them.  To  such  as  were  indififer- 
ent  to  jr  could  forget  the  past,  it  was  a  brilliant 
period.  It  was  the  last  flickering  blaze  of  Irish 
nationality,  before  the  lamp  was  extinguished  lor- 
ever. 

Of  this  society  I  myself  saw  nothing.  But 
even  in  the  retirement  of  my  humble  life  the 
sounds  of  its  mirth  and  pleasure  penetrated,  and  I 
often  wished  to  witness  the  scenes  which  even  in 
vague  description  were  fascinating.  It  was  then 
in  a  kind  of  discontent  at  my  exclusion,  that  I 
grew  from  day  to  day  more  disposed  to  solitude, 
and  fonder  of  those  excursions  which  led  me  out 
of  all  reach  of  companionship  or  acquaintance. 
In  this  spirit  I  planned  a  long  cruise  down  channel, 
resolving  to  visit  the  Island  of  Yalentia,  or,  if  the 
wind  and  weather  fiivored,  to  creep  around  the 
south-west  coast  as  far  as  Bantry  or  Kenmare. 
A  man  and  his  son,  a  boy  of  about  sixteen, 
formed  all  my  crew,  and  were  quite  sufficient  for 
the  light  tackle  and  easy  rig  of  my  craft.  Uncle 
Pat  was  already  mounted  on  his  ncny^an^  ready. 
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to  set  out  for  market,  as  we  prepared  to  start.  It 
was  a  bright  spring  morning — such  a  one  as  now 
and  then  the  changeful  climate  of  Ireland  'brings 
ibrth,  in  a  brilliancy  of  color  and  softness  of 
atmosphere  that  are  rare  in  even  more  faTored 
lands. 

"  Yoa  have  a  fine  day  of  it,  Maarice,  and  just 
enough  wind,"  said  he,  looking  at  the  point  from 
whence  it  came.  '*  I  almost  wish  I  was  going 
with  you." 

"  And  why  not  come,  then  ?"  asked  I.  "  You 
never  will  give  yourself  a  holiday.  Do  so  for 
ODoe,  now." 

"  Not  to-day,  anyhow,"  said  he,  half  sighing 
al  his  self-denial.  '*  I  have  a  great  deal  of  bosi- 
iiess  on  my  hands  to-day ;  but  the  next  time — the 
▼ery  next  you  *re  up  to  a  long  cruise,  I  '11  go  with 
you." 

"  That 's  a  bargain,  then?" 

"  A  bargain.     Here 's  my  hand  on  it." 

We  shook  hands  cordially  on  the  compact. 
Little  knew  I  it  was  to  be  for  the  last  time,  and 
that  we  were  never  to  meet  again. 

I  was  soon  a-board,  and  with  a  free  mainsail 
skimming  rapidly  over  the  bright  waters  of  the 
Wy.  The  wind  freshened  as  the  day  wore  on, 
and  we  quickly  passed  the  Kish  light-ship,  and 
held  our  course  boldly  down  channel.  The  height 
of  my  enjoyment  in  these  excursions  consisted  in 
the  unbroken  quietude  of  mind  I  felt,  when  re- 
moved from  all  chance  interruption,  and  left  free 
to  follow  out  my  own  fancies  and  indulge  my 
dreamy  conceptions  to  my  hearths  content.  It  was 
then  I  used  to  revel  in  imaginings  which  some- 
times soared  into  the  boldest  realms  of  ambition, 
and  at  others,  strayed  contemplatively  in  the 
humblest  walks  of  obscure  fortune.  My  crew 
never  broke  in  upon  these  musings ;  indeed,  old 
Tom  Finerty*8  low  croning  song  rather  aided  than 
interrupted  them.  He  was  not  much  given  to 
talking,  and  a  chance  allusion  to  some  vessel  afar 
off,  or  some  headland  we  were  passing,  were 
about  the  extent  of  his  communieativenees,  and 
even  these  often  fell  on  my  ear  unnoticed. 

It  was  thus,  at  night,  we  made  the  Hook 
Tower ;  and  on  the  next  day  passed,  in  a  spank- 
ing breeze,  under  the  bold  clifib  of  Tramore,  just 
eatehing,  as  the  sun  was  sinking,  the  sight  of 
Youghal  Bay,  and  the  tall  headlands  beyond  it. 

*'  The  wind  is  drawing  more  to  the  nor'ard," 
•aid  old  Tom,  as  night  elosed  in,  *'  and  the  clouds 
look  dirty." 

'*  Bear  her  up  a  point  or  two,"  said  I,  "  and 
let  us  stand  in  for  Cork  harbor,  if  it  comes  on  to 
Wow." 

He  muttered  something  in  reply,  but  I  did  not 
cateh  the  words,  nor,  indeed,  cared  I  to  hear  them, 
lor  I  had  just  wrapped  mjraelf  in  my  boat-cloak, 
and,  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  shingle  ballast 
of  the  yawl,  was  gaxing  in  rapture  at  the  brillian- 
ey  of  the  starry  sky  above  me.  Light  skifib  of 
lisathery  cloud  would  now  and  then  flit  past,  and 
a  peeuliar  hissing  sound  of  the  sea  tdd,  at  die 
maaae  time,  that  the  breeze  was  freshening.     But 


old  Tom  had  done  his  duty  in  mentioDing  this 
once  ;  and  thus  having  disburthened  his  oooscieDee, 
he  closebauled  his  mainsail,  shifted  the  ballast  a 
little  to  midships,  and,  puUing  up  the  coUar  of 
his  pilot-coat,  screwed  himself  tighter  into  tiM 
comer  beside  the  tiller,  and  diewed  his  quid  in 
quietness.  The  boy  slept  soundly  in  the  bow,  and 
I,  lulled  by  the  motion  and  the  plashing  waves, 
fell  into  a  dreamy  stupor,  like  a  pleasant  sleep. 
The  pitching  of  the  boat  continued  to  increase, 
and  twice  or  thrice,  struck  by  a  heavy  sea,  she 
lay  over,  till  the  white  waves  came  tumbling  in 
over  her  gunwale.  I  heard  Tom  call  to  his  boy, 
something  about  the  head-sail,  but  for  the  life  of 
me  I  could  not,  or  would  not,  arouse  myself  froa 
a  train  of  thought  that  I  was  followmg. 

''  She  *s  a  stout  boat  to  stand  this,"  said  Tom, 
as  he  rounded  her  off,  at  a  coming  wave,  which, 
even  thus  escaped,  splashed  over  us  like  a  cata- 
ract. "  I  know  many  a  bigger  craft  would  n't 
holr\  up  her  canvass  under  such  i  gale." 

*'Here  it  comes,  father.  Here's  a  squaU," 
cried  the  boy;  and,  with  a  crash  like  thunder,  the 
wind  struck  the  sail,  and  laid  the  boy  halPunder. 

''  She  'd  float  if  she  was  full  of  water,"  said  the 
old  man,  as  the  craft  *'  righted." 

*'  But  maybe  the  spars  would  n*t  stand,"  said 
the  boy,  anxiously. 

"  'T  is  what  I  'm  thinking,"  rejoined  the  &dier. 
'*  There  *8  a  shake  in  the  mast,  below  the  cape." 

'*  Tell  him  it 's  better  to  bear  up,  and  go 
before  it,"  whispered  the  lad,  with  a  gesture  to- 
wards where  I  was  lying. 

"  Troth  it 's  little  he  'd  care,"  said  die  other ; 
"  besides,  he  's  never  pleased  to  be  woke  up." 

"  Here  it  comes  again,"  cried  the  boy.  Bat 
this  time  the  squall  swept  past  ahead  of  us,  and 
the  craft  only  reeled  to  the  swollen  waves,  as  they 
tore  by. 

"We'd  better  go  about,  sir,"  said  Tom  to 
me ;  '*  there 's  a  heavy  sea  outside,  and  it 's  blow- 
ing hard  now." 

*'  And  there 's  a  split  in  the  mast  as  long  as 
my  arm,"  cried  the  boy. 

*'  I  thought  she  'd  live  through  any  sea,  Tom  !** 
said  I,  laughing ;  for  it  was  his  oonstaot  boast 
that  no  weather  could  harm  her. 

*'  There  goes  the  spar,"  shouted  he,  while 
with  a  loud  snap  the  mast  gave  way,  and  fell 
with  a  crash  over  the  side.  The  boat  immedi- 
ately came  head  to  wind,  and  sea  after  sea  broke 
upon  her  bow,  and  fell  in  great  floods  over  us. 

''  Cut  away  the  stays— clear  the  wreck,"  cried 
Tom,  "  before  the  squall  catchea  her." 

And  although  we  now  labored  like  men  whoee 
lives  depend  on  the  exertion,  the  trailing  sail 
and  heavy  rigging,  shifting  the  ballast  as  they 
fell,  laid  her  completely  over ;  and  when  the  first 
sea  struck  her,  over  she  went.  The  violence  of 
the  gale  sent  me  a  considerable  distance  out,  and 
for  several  seconds  I  feh  as  though  I  should  never 
reach  the  snrfiuse  again.  Wave  afier  wave  rolled 
over  me,  and  seemed  bearing  me  dovniwards  witk 
their  weight.  At  last  I  graced  something ;  it 
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was  a  rope — a  broken  halyard — ^but  by  its  means 
I  gained  the  mast,  which  floated  alongside  of  the 
yawl  as  she  now  lay  keel  uppermost.  With 
what  energy  did  I  struggle  to  reach  her  !  The 
space  was  scarcely  a  dozen  feet,  and  yet  it  cost 
me  what  seemed  an  age  to  traverse.  Through 
all  the  roaring  of  the  breakers,  and  the  crashing 
sounds  of  storm,  I  thought  I  could  hear  my  com- 
Tades'  voices  shouting  and  screaming ;  but  this 
was  in  all  likelihood  a  mere  deception,  for  I 
never  saw  them  more. 

Grasping  with  a  death-grip  the  slippery  keel,  I 
kung  on  the  boat  through  all  the  night.  The 
gale  continued  to  increase,  and  by  day-break  it 
blew  a  perfect  hurricane.  With  an  aching  anx- 
iety I  watched  for  light  to  see  if  I  were  near  the 
land,  or  if  any  ship  were  in  sight,  but  when  the 
sun  rose  nothing  met  my  eyes  but  a  vast  expanse 
of  waves  tumbling  and  tossing  in  mad  confusion, 
while  overhead  some  streaked  and  mottled  clouds 
were  hurried  along  with  the  wind.  Happily  for 
me,  I  have  no  correct  memory  of  that  long  day 
of  suffering.  The  continual  noise,  but  more,  still, 
the  incessant  motion  of  sea  and  sky  around, 
brought  on  a  vertigo,  that  seemed  like  madness  ; 
and  although  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  re- 
mained, the  wildest  and  most  incoherent  fancies 
filled  my  brain.  Some  of  these  were  powerful 
enough  to  impress  themselves  upon  my  memory 
for  years  after,  and  one  I  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  dispel.  It  clings  to  me  in  every  season 
of  unusual  depression  or  dejection ;  it  recurs  in 
the  half  night-mare  sleep  of  over-fatigue,  and 
even  invades  me  when,  restless  and  feverish,  I  lie 
for  hours  incapable  of  repose.  This  is  the 
Botioa  that  my  state  was  one  of  afler-life  punish- 
ment ;  that  I  had  died,  and  was  now  expiating  a 
sinful  life  by  the  everlasting  misery  of  a  castaway. 
The  fever,  brought  on  by  thirst  and  exhaustion  and 
the  bumiog  sun  which  beamed  down  upon  my  un- 
covered head,  soon  completed  the  measure  of  this 
infatuation,  and  all  sense  and  guidance  lefl  me. 

By  what  instinctive  impulse  I  still  held  on  my 
grasp  I  cannot  explain,  but  there  I  hung  during 
the  whole  of  that  long,  dreadful  day,  and  the  still 
more  dreadful  night,  when  the  piercing  cold 
cramped  my  limbs,  and  seemed  as  if  freezing  the 
Tery  blood  within  me.  It  was  no  wish  for  life  ; 
*-it  was  no  anxiety  to  save  myself  that  now  filled 
me.  It  seemed  like  a  vague  impulse  of  necessity 
that  compelled  me  to  hang  on.  It  was,  as  it 
were,  part  of  that  terrible  sentence  which  made 
this  my  doom  forever ! 

An  utter  unconsciousness  roust  have  followed 
this  state,  and  a  dreary  blank,  with  flitting  shapes 
of  suffering,  is  all  that  remains  to  my  recollection. 
•  #  #  •  • 

Probably  within  the  whole  range  of  human 
sensations,  there  is  not  one  so  perfect  in  its  calm 
and  soothing  influence  as  the  first  burst  of  grati- 
tude we  feel  when  recovering  from  a  long  and 
severe  illness !  There  is  not  an  object,  however 
humble  and  insignificant,  that  is  not  for  the  time 
i&Tested  with  a  new  interest.     The  air  is  balmier, 


the  flowers  are  sweeter,  the  Toices  of  friends,  the 
smiles  and  kind  looks,  are  dearer  and  fonder  than 
we  have  ever  known  them.  The  whole  world 
has  put  on  a  new  aspect  for  us,  and  we  have  not 
a  thought  that  is  not  teeming  with  forgiveness 
and  affection.  Such,  in  all  their  completeness, 
were  my  feelings  as  I  lay  on  the  poop-deck  of  a 
large  three-masted  ship,  which,  with  studding  and 
top-gallant  sails  all  set,  proudly  held  her  course 
up  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

She  was  a  Dantzig  barque,  the  "  Hofihung," 
bound  for  Quebec,  her  only  passengers  being  a 
Moravian  minister  and  his  wife,  on  their  way  to 
join  a  small  German  colony  established  near  Lake 
Champlain.  To  Gottfried  Kroller  and  his  dear 
little  wife  I  owe  not  life  alone,  but  nearly  all  that 
has  made  it  valuable.  With  means  barely  re- 
moved from  absolute  poverty,  I  found  that  they 
had  spared  nothing  to  assist  in  my  recovery ;  for, 
when  discovered,  emaciation  and  wasting  had  so 
far  reduced  me  that  nothing  but  the  most  unremit- 
ting care  and  kindness  could  have  succeeded  in 
restoring  me.  To  this  end  they  bestowed  not  only 
their  whole  time  and  attention,  but  every  little 
delicacy  of  their  humble  sea-store.  All  the  little 
cordials  and  restoratives  meant  for  a  season  of 
sickness  or  debility  were  lavished  unsparingly  on 
me,  and  every  instinct  of  national  thrift  and  care- 
fulness gave  way  before  the  more  powerful  influ- 
ence of  Christian  benevolence. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  but  that  bright  morning, 
as  I  lay  on  a  mattress  on  the  deck,  with  the 
'^Pfarrer"  on  one  side  of  me,  and  his  good  little 
wife,  Lyschen,  on  the  other ;  he,  with  his  volume 
of  "  Wiel'and,"  and  she  working  away  with  her 
long  knitting-needles,  and  never  raising  her  head 
BBTjU  bestow  a  glance  at  the  poor  sick  boy, 
whcse  bloodless  lips  were  trying  to  mutter  her 
name  in  thankfulness.  It  is  like  the  most  deli- 
eioos  dream  as  I  think  over  those  hours,  when, 
rocked  by  the  surging  motion  of  the  large  ship, 
hearing  in  half  distinctness  the  words  of  the 
'*  Pfarrer^s"  reading,  I  followed  out  little  fancies 
«-now  self-originating,  now  rising  from  the  theme 
of  the  poetss  musings. 

How  softly  the  cloud  shadows  moved  over  the 
white  sails  and  swept  along  the  bright  deck! 
How  pleasantly  the  water  rippled  against  the 
vessePs  side !  With  what  a  glad  sound  the  great 
ensign  flapped  and  fluttered  in  the  breeze !  There 
was  light,  and  life,  and  motion  on  every  side,  and 
I  felt  all  the  intoxication  of  enjoyment. 

And  like  a  dream  was  the  portion  of  my  lifb 
which  followed.  I  accompanied  the  Pfarrer  to  a 
small  settlement  near  *'  Crownpoint,*'  where  he 
was  to  take  up  his  residence  as  minister.  Here 
we  lived  amid  a  population  of  about  four  or  ^ve 
hundred  Germans,  principally  from  Pomerania,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  a  peaceful,  thrifty,  quiet 
set  of  beings,  who,  content  with  the  little  interests 
revolving  around  themselves,  never  troubled  their 
heads  about  the  great  events  of  war  or  politics ; 
and  here  in  all  likelihood  should  I  have  been  con- 
tent to  pass  my  days,  when  an  ao^ental  jotiroey 
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I  made  to  Albany,  to  receive  some  letters  for  the 
Pfarrer,  once  more  turned  the  fortune  of  my  life. 

It  was  a  great  incident  in  the  quiet  monotony 
of  my  life,  when  I  set  out  one  morning,  arrayed 
in  a  full  suit  of  coarse  glossy  black,  with  buttons 
like  small  saucers,  and  a  hat  whose  brim  almost 
protected  my  shoulders.  I  was,  indeed,  an  object 
of  very  considerable  envy  to  some,  and,  I  hope, 
also,  not  denied  the  admiring  approval  of  some 
others.  Had  the  respectable  city  I  was  about  to 
Tisit  been  the  chief  metropolis  of  a  certain  desti- 
nation which  I  must  not  name,  the  warning ,  I 
received  about  its  dangers,  dissipations,  and  seduc- 
tions, could  scarcely  have  been  more  earnest  or 
impressive.  I  was  neither  to  speak  with,  nor 
even  to  look  at,  those  I  met  in  the  streets.  I  was 
carefully  to  avoid  taking  my  meals  at  any  of  the 
public  eating-houses,  rigidly  guarding  myself  from 
the  contamination  of  even  a  chance  acquaintance. 
It  was  deemed  as  needless  to  caution  me  against 
theatres  or  places  of  amusement,  as  to  hint  to  me 
that  I  should  not  commit  a  highway  robbery  or  a 
murder,  and  so,  in  sooth,  I  should  myself  have 
felt  it.  The  patriarchal  simplicity  in  which  I 
had  lived  for  above  a  year  had  not  been  without 
its  effect  in  subduing  exaggerated  feeling,  or  con- 
trolling that  passion  for  excitement  so  conunon  to 
youth.  I  felt  a  kind  of  drowsy,  dreamy  languor 
over  me,  which  I  sincerely  believed  represented  a 
pious  and  well-regulated  temperament.  Perhaps 
in  time  it  might  have  become  such.  Perhaps 
with  others,  more  happily  constituted,  the  impres- 
sion would  have  been  confirmed  and  fixed  ;  but  in 
my  case  it  was  a  mere  lacquer,  that  the  first 
rubbing  in  the  world  was  sure  to  brush  off. 

I  arrived  safely  at  Albany,  and  having  presented 
myself  at  the  bank  of  Gabriel  Shultze,  was  de- 
sired to  call  the  following  morning,  when  all  the 
letters  and  papers  of  Gottfried  Kroller  should  be 
delivered  to  me.  A  very  cold  invitation  to  supper 
was  the  only  hospitality  extended  to  me.  This  I 
declined,  on  pretext  of  weariness,  and  set  out  to 
explore  the  town,  to  which  my  long  residence  in 
rural  life  imparted  a  high  degree  of  interest. 

I  don't  know  what  it  may  now  be ;  doubtless  a 
great  capital,  like  one  of  the  European  cities ;  but 
at  the  time  I  speak  of,  Albany  was  a  strange, 
incongruous  assemblage  of  stores  and  wooden 
houses,  great  buildings  like  granaries,  with  whole 
streets  of  low  sheds  around  them,  where,  open  to 
the  passer-by,  men  worked  at  various  trades,  and 
people  followed  out  the  various  duties  of  domestic 
life  in  sight  of  the  public  ;  daughters  knitted  or^i 
sewed ;  mothers  cooked  and  nursed  their  children ; 
men  eat,  and  worked,  and  smoked,  and  sang,  as 
if  in  all  the  privacy  of  closed  dwellings,  while  a 
thick  current  of  population  poured  by,  apparently 
too  much  immersed  in  their  own  cares,  or  too 
much  accustomed  to  the  scene,  to  give  it  more 
than  passing  notice. 

It  was  curious  how  one  bred  and  born  in  the 
great  city  of  Paris,  with  all  its  sights  and  sounds, 
and  scenes  of  excitement  and  display,  could  have 
been  so  rusticated  by  time  aa  to  feel  a  lively 


interest  in  surveying  the  motley  aspect  of  this' 
quaint  town.  There  were,  it  is  true,  features  in 
the  picture  very  unlike  the  figures  in  "Old 
World"  landscape.  A  group  of  red  men  seated 
around  a  fire  in  the  open  street,  or  a  squaw  car- 
rying on  her  back  a  baby,  firmly  tied  to  a  piece 
of  curved  bark  ;  a  southern  stater,  with  a  spank- 
ing wagon- team,  and  two  grinning  negroes  bo- 
hind,  were  new  and  strange  elements  in  the  life 
of  a  city.  Still,  the  mere  movement,  the  actual 
busy  stir  and  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  at- 
tracted me  as  much  as  anything  else  ;  and  the 
shops  and  stalls  where  trades  were  carried  on 
were  a  seduction  I  could  not  resist. 

The  strict  puritan  ism  in  which  I  had  lately 
lived  taught  me  to  regard  all  these  things  with  a 
certain  degree  of  distrust.  They  were  the  im- 
pulses of  that  gold-seeking  passion  of  which 
Gottfried  had  spoken  so  frequently ;  they  were  the 
great  vice  of  that  civilization,  whose  luxurious 
tendency  he  oflen  deplored ;  and  here,  now,  more 
than  one  half  around  me  were  arts  that  only 
ministered  to  voluptuous  tastes.  Brilliant  articles 
of  jewellery ;  gay  cloaks,  worked  with  wampum, 
in  Indian  taste ;  ornamental  turning,  and  costly 
weapons,  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  succeeding 
each  other,  street  after  street ;  and  the  very  sight 
of  them,  however  pleasurable  to  the  eye,  set  me  a 
moralizing,  in  a  strain  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  son  of  (reneva.  It  might  have  been,  that,  in 
my  enthusiasm,  I  uttered  half  aloud  what  I  in- 
tended for  soliloquy ;  or  perhaps  some  gesture,  or 
peculiarity  of  manner,  had  the  effect ;  but  so  it 
was ;  I  found  myself  an  object  of  notice  ;  and  my 
queer-cut  coat  and  wide  hat,  contrasting  so  strangely 
with  my  youthful  appearance  and  slender  make, 
drew  many  a  criticism  on  me. 

"be  ain't  a  Quaker,  that 's  a  fact,"  cried  one, 
"  for  they  don't  wear  black." 

"  lie  *s  a  down-easter — a  horse-jockey  chap, 
1 11  be  bound,"  cried  another.  "  They  put  on  all 
manner  of  disguises  and  *  masqueroonings.'  I 
know  'em." 

'  "  He 's  a  calf  preacher — a  young  bottle-nosed 
Gospeller,"  broke  in  a  thick,  short  fellow,  like 
the  skipper  of  a  merchant  ship.  "  Let 's  have 
him  out  for  a  preachment." 

"  Ay,  you  're  right,"  chimed  in  another.  "  I  'U 
get  you  a  sugar  hogshead  in  no  time,"  and  away 
he  ran  on  the  mission. 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  persons  bad  now 
collected ;  and  I  saw  myself  to  my  unspeakable 
shame  and  mortification,  the  centre  of  all  their 
looks  and  speculations.  A  liule  more  aplomb  or 
knowledge  of  life  would  have  taught  me  coolness 
enough  in  a  few  words  to  undeceive  them ;  but 
such  a  task  was  far  above  me  now ;  and  I  saw 
nothing  for  it  but  flight.  Could  I  only  have 
known  which  way  to  take,  I  need  not  have  feared 
any  pursuer,  for  I  was  a  capital  runner,  and  in 
high  condition,  but  of  the  locality  I  was  utterly 
ignorant,  and  should  only  surrender  myself  to 
mere  chance.  With  a  bold  rush,  then,  I  dashed 
right  through  the  crowdj  and  set  off  down  the 
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Street,  the  whole  crew  after  me.  The  dusk  of 
the  closing  evening  was  in  my  favor;  and  al- 
though Tolunteers  were  enlisted  in  the  chase  at 
every  corner  and  turning,  I  distanced  them,  and 
held  on  my  way  in  advance.  My  great  object 
being  not  to  turn  on  my  course,  lest  I  should  come 
back  to  my  starting  point,  I  directed  my  steps 
nearly  straight  onward,  clearing  apple-stalls  and 

'  fruit  tables  at  a  bound ;  and  more  than  once  taking 
a  flying  leap  over  an  Indian ^s  fire,  wheD  the  mad 
shouts  of  the  red  man  would  swell  the  chorus  that 
followed  me.  At  last  I  reached  a  network  of 
narrow  lanes  and  alleys,  by  turning  and  wending 
through  which,  I  speedily  found  myself  in  a  quiet 
secluded  spot,  with  here  and  there  a  flickering 
candle-light  from  the  windows,  but  no  other  sign 
of  habitation.  I  looked  anxiously  about  for  an 
open  door;  but  they  were  all  safe  barred  and 
fastened ;  and  it  was  only  on  turning  a  comer  I 
spied  what  seemed  to  me  a  little  shop,  with  a 
solitary  lamp  over  the  entrance.  A  narrow  canal, 
crossed  by  a  rickety  old  bridge,  led  to  this ;  and 
the  moment  I  had  crossed  over,  I  seized  the  single 

:  plank  which  formed  the  footway,  and  shoved  it 
into  the  stream.     My  retreat  being  thus  secured, 

^  I  opened  the  door,  and  entered.  It  was  a  barber's 
shop ;  at  .least,  so  a  great  chair  before  a  cracked 
old  looking-glass,  with  some  well-worn  combs  and 
brushes,  bespoke  it ;  but  the  place  seemed  unten- 
anted, and,  although  I  called  aloud  several  times, 
none  came  or  responded  to  my  summons. 

I  now  took  a  survey  of  the  spot,  which  seemed 
of  the  poorest  imaginable.  A  few  emoty  poma- 
tum pots,  a  case  of  razors  that  might  kA.ve  defied 
the  most  determined  suicide,  and  a  half-finished 
wig  on  a  block  painted  like  a  red  man,  were  the 
entire  stock  in  trade.  On  the  walls,  however, 
were  some  colored  prints  of  the  battles  of  the 
French  army  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Execrably 
done  things  they  were,  but  full  of  meaning  and 
interest  to  my  eyes  in  spite  of  that.  With  all  the 
faults  of  drawing  and  all  the  travesties  of  costume, 
I  could  recognize  different  corps  of  the  service,  and 
my  heart  bounded  as  I  gazed  on  the  tall  shakos 
swarming  to  a  breach,  or  the  loose  jacket  as  it 
floated  from  the  hussar  in  a  charge.  All  the  wild 
pleasures  of  soldiering  rose  once  more  to  my  mind, 
and  I  thought  over  old  comrades  who  doubtless 
were  now  earning  the  high  rewards  of  their 
bravery  in  the  great  career  of  glory.  And  as  I 
did  so,  my  own  image  confronted  me  in  the  glass, 
as  with  long,  lank  hair,  and  a  great  bolster  of  a 
white  cravat,  I  stood  before  it.  What  a  contrast ! 
— how  unlike  the  smart  Hussar,  with  curling  locks 
and  fierce  moustache !  Was  I  as  much  changed 
in  heart  as  in  looks  t  Had  my  spirit  died  out 
within  me  t  Would  the  proud  notes  of  the  bugle 
or  the  trumpet  fall  meaningless  on  my  ears,  or  the 
hoarse  cry  of  ''Charge!"  send  no  bursting  ful- 
ness to  my  temples  t  Ay,  even  these  coarse 
representations  stirred  the  blood  in  my  veins,  and 
my  step  grew  firmer  as  I  walked  the  room. 
In  a  passionate  burst  of  enthusiasm  I  tore  off 

.  my  slouched  hat  and  hurled  it  from  me.     It  felt  like 


the  badge  of  some  ignoble  slavery,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  endure  it  no  longer.  The  noise  of  the 
act  called  up  a  voice  from  the  inner  room,  and  a 
man,  to  all  appearance  suddenly  roused  from 
sleep,  stood  at  the  door.  He  was  evidently  young, 
but  poverty,  dissipation,  and  raggedness  made  the 
question  of  his  age  a  difficult  one  to  solve.  A 
light-colored  moustache  and  beard  covered  all  the 
lower  part  of  his  face,  and  his  long  blonde  hair 
fell  heavily  over  his  shoulders. 

**  Well,'*  cried  he,  half  angrily,  "  what 's  the 
matter  ;  are  you  so  impatient  that  you  must  smash 
the  furniture  t" 

Although  the  words  were  spoken  as  correctly 
as  I  have  written  them,  they  were  uttered  with  a 
foreign  accent;  and,  hazarding  the  stroke,  I 
answered  him  in  French  by  apologizing  for  the 
noise. 

"  What !  a  Frenchman,"  exclaimed  he,  "  and 
in  that  dress;  what  can  that  meanV 

"  If  you  '11  shut  your  door,  and  cut  off  pursuit 
of  me,  1 41  tell  you  everything,"  said  I,  **  for  I 
hear  the  voices  of  people  coming  down  that  street 
in  front." 

"  I  '11  do  better,"  said  he,  quickly,  "  1 41  upset 
the  bridge,  and  they  cannot  come  over." 

**  That 's  done  already,"  replied  I ;  "I  shoved 
it  into  the  stream  as  I  passed." 

He  looked  at  me  steadily  for  a  moment  without 
speaking,  and  then,  approaching  close  to  me,  said, 
**  Parbleu  !  the  act  was  very  unlike  your  costume !  ? ' 
At  the  same  time  he  shut  the  door,  and  drew  a 
strong  bar  across  it.  This  done,  he  turned  to  me 
once  more — "  Now  for  it ;  who  are  you,  and  what 
has  happened  to  you?" 

''As  to  what  I  am,"  replied  I,  imitating  his 
own  abruptness,  "  my  dress  will  almost  save  the 
trouble  of  explaining ;  these  Albany  folk,  how- 
ever, would  make  a  field-preacher  of  me,  and  to 
escape  them  I  took  to  flight." 

"  Well,  if  a  fellow  will  wear  his  hair  that 
fashion,  he  must  take  the  consequence,"  said  he, 
drawing  out  my  long  lank  locks  as  they  hung 
over  my  shoulders.  "  And  so  you  would  n't  hold 
forth  for  them ;  not  even  give  them  a  stave  of  a 
conventicle  chant."  He  kept  his  eyes  riveted  on 
me  as  he  spoke,  and  then  seizing  two  pieces  of 
stick  from  the  firewood,  he  beat  on  the  table  the 
ran  tan-plan  of  the  French  drum.  "  That 's  the 
music  you  know  best,  lad,  ehl — ^that's  the  air, 
^^hich,  if  it  has  not  led  heavenward,  has  conducted 
'jiany  a  brave  fellow  out  of  this  world  at  least :  do 
you  forget  iti" 

**  Forget  it !  no,"  cried  I ;  "  but  who  are  you  ; 
and  how  comes  it  that — ^that" — ^I  stopped  in  con- 
fusion at  the  rudeness  of  the  question  I  had 
begun. 

"That  I  stand  here,  half-fed,  and  all  but 
naked ;  a  barber  in  a  land  where  men  don't  shave 
once  a  month.  Parbleu !  they  'd  come  even  sd- 
domer  to  my  shop  if  they  knew  how  tempted  I 
feel  to  draw  the  razor  sharp  and  quick  across  the 
gullet  of  a  fellow  with  a  well-stocked  pouch." 
As  he  continued  to  speak,  his  voice  assumed,  a 
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tone  and  cadence  that  sounded  familiarly  to  my 
ears  as  I  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

"  Not  know  me  yet?"  exclaimed  he,  laughing ; 
^'  and  yet  all  this  poverty  and  squalor  is  n't  as 
great  a  disguise  as  your  own,  Tiemay.  Come, 
lad,  rub  your  eyes  a  bit,  and  try  if  you  can't 
recognize  an  old  comrade.*' 

**I  know  you,  yet  cannot  remember  how  or 
where  we  met,"  said  I,  in  bewilderment. 

**  I  '11  refresh  your  memory,"  said  he,  crossing 
his  arms,  and  drawing  himself  proudly  up.  **  If 
you  can  trace  back  in  your  mind  to  a  certain  hot 
and  dusty  day,  on  the  Metz  road,  when  you,  a 
private  in  the  seventh  Hussars,  were  eating  an 
onion  and  a  slice  of  black  bread  for  your  dinner,  a 
young  officer,  well  looking  and  well  mounted, 
cantered  up,  and  threw  you  his  brandy  flask. 
Your  acknowledgment  of  the  civility  showed  you 
to  be  a  gentleman ;  and  the  acquaintance  thus 
opened  soon  ripened  into  intimacy." 

*'  But  he  was  the  young  Marquis  de  Saint 
Trone,"  said  I,  perfectly  remembering  the  in- 
cident. 

"  Or  Eugene  Santron,  of  the  republic  army,  or 
the  barber  at  Albany,  without  any  name  at  all," 
said  he,  laughing.  "  What,  Maurice,  don't  you 
know  me  yet?" 

'*  What,  the  lieutenant  of  my  regiment!  the 
dashing  officer  of  Hussars  !" 

*'  Just  so,  and  as  ready  to  resume  the  old  skin 
as  ever,"  cried  he,  *'  and  brandish  a  weapon 
somewhat  longer,  and  perhaps  somewhat  sharper, 
too^  than  a  razor." 

We  shook  hands  with  all  the  cordiality  of  old 
comrades,  meeting  far  away  from  home,  and  in  a 
land  of  strangers ;  and  although  each  was  full  of 
curiosity  to  learn  the  other's  history,  a  kind  of 
leserve  held  back  the  inquiry,  till  Santron  said, 
^*  My  confession  is  soon  made,  Maurice ;  I  left  the 
service  in  the  Meuse,  to  escape  being  shot.  One 
day,  on  returning  from  a  field  manoeuvre,  I  dis- 
oovered  that  my  portmanteau  had  been  opened,  and 
a  number  of  letters  and  papers  taken  out.  They 
were  part  of  a  correspondence  I  held  with  old 
General  Lamarre,  about  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons — a  subject,  I  'm  certain,  that  half  the 
officers  in  the  army  were  interested  in,  and,  even 
to  Bonaparte  himself,  deeply  implicated  in,  too. 
No  matter,  my  treason,  as  they  called  it,  was  too 
flagrant,  and  I  bad  just  twenty  minutes'  start  of 
the  order  which  was  issued  for  my  arrest,  to 
make  my  escape  into  Holland.  There  I  managed 
to  pass  several  months  in  various  disguises,  part 
of  the  time  being  employed  as  a  Dutch  spy,  and 
actually  charged  with  an  order  to  discover  tidings 
of  myself,  until  I  finally  got  away  in  an  Antwerp 
schooner,  to  New  York.  From  that  time  my  life 
has  been  nothing  but  a  struggle,  a  hard  one,  too, 
with  actual  want,  f<Nr,  in  this  land  of  enterprise  and 
activity,  mere  intelligenoe,  without  some  craft  or 
calling,  will  do  nothing. 

"  I  tried  fifty  thmgs — to  teach  riding,  and  when 
I  mounted  into  the  saddle,  I  forgot  everything  bot 
my  own  enjoyment,  and  caraooUed,  and  plunged, 


and  passaged,  till  the  poor  beast  had  n't  a  leg  to 
stand  on ;  fencing,  and  1  got  into  a  duel  with  a 
rival  teacher,  and  ran  him  through  the  neck,  and 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  Halifax  ;  French,  I  made 
love  to  my  pupil,  a  pretty  looking  Dutch  braulieu, 
whose  father  did  n't  smile  on  our  afiection  ;  and  so 
on,  I  descended  from  a  dancing-master  to  a  waiter, 
a  lacques  de  pkuxj  and  at  last  settled  down  as  a 
barber,  which  brilliant  speculation  I  had  just  de- 
termined to  abandon  this  very  night,  for  to-morrow 
morning,  Maurice,  I  start  for  New  York  and 
France  again  ;  ay,  boy,  and  you  '11  go  with  me. 
This  is  no  land  for  either  of  us." 

'*  But  I  have  found  happiness,  at  least  contenl- 
ment,  here,"  said  I,  gravely. 

'*  What !  play  the  hypocrite  with  an  old  com- 
rade! shame  on  you,  Maurice,"  cried  he.  "It 
is  these  confounded  locks  have  perverted  the  boy," 
added  he,  jumping  up,  and,  before  I  knew  what  he 
was  about,  he  had  shorn  my  hair,  in  two  quick 
cuts  of  the  scissors,  close  to  the  head.  *'  There," 
said  he,  throwing  the  cut-off  hair  towards  me, 
'*  there  lies  all  your  saintship ;  depend  upon  it, 
boy,  they  'd  hunt  you  out  of  the  settlement  if  you 
came  back  to  them  cropped  in  this  feshion." 

**  But  you  return  to  certain  death,  Santron," 
said  I ;  '*  your  crioie  is  too  recent  to  be  forgiven 
or  forgotten." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  Fouche,  Cassaubon,  and  a 
dozen  others,  now  in  office,  were  deeper  than  I 
was.  There 's  not  a  public  man  in  France  could 
stand  an  exposure,  or  hazard  recrimination.  It 's 
a  thieves'  amnesty  at  this  moment,  and  I  must  not 
lose  the  opportunity.  I  '11  show  yon  letters  that 
will  prove  it,  Maurice ;  for,  poor  and  ill-fed  as  I 
am,  I  like  life  just  as  well  as  ever  I  did.  I  mean 
to  be  a  general  of  division  one  of  these  days,  and  . 
so  will  you  too,  lad,  if  there 's  any  spirit  left  in 
you." 

Thus  did  Santron  rattle  on,  sometimes  of  him- 
self pnd  his  own  future ;  sometimes  discussing 
mine ,  ibr,  while  talking,  he  had  contrived  to  learo 
all  the  chief  particulars  of  my  history,  from  the 
time  of  my  sailing  from  La  Rochelle  for  Ireland. 

The  unlucky  expedition  afforded  him  great 
amusement,  and  he  was  never  weary  of  laug^ng 
at  all  our  adventures  and  mischances  in  Ireland. 
Of  Humbert,  he  spoke  as  a  fourth  or  fifth-rate 
man,  and  actually  shocked  me  by  all  the  heresies 
he  uttered  against  our  generals,  and  the  plan  of 
campaign ;  but,  perhaps,  I  could  have  borne  even 
these  better  than  the  sarcasms  and  sneers  at  the 
little  life  of  "  the  settlement."  He  treated  all  my 
efforts  at  defence  as  mere  hypocrisy,  and  affected 
to  regard  me  as  a  mere  knave,  that  had  traded  on 
the  confiding  kindness  of  these  simple  villagers. 
I  could  not  undeceive  him  on  this  head ;  nor,  what 
was  more,  could  I  satisfy  my  own  conscience  that 
he  was  altogether  in  the  wrong ;  for,  with  a  dia- 
bolical ingenuity,  he  had  contrived  to  hit  on  aofoe 
of  the  most  vexatious  doubts  which  disturbed  my 
mind,  and  instinctively  to  detect  the  secret  cares 
and  difikulties  that  beset  me.  The  lesson  should 
never  be  lost  aa.  us,  that  the  devil  was  depicted 
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as  a  snecrer!  I  verily  believe  the  powers  of 
temptation  have  no  such  advocacy  as  sarcasm. 
Many  can  resist  the  softest  seductions  of  vice ; 
many  are  proof  against  all  the  blandishments  of 
mere  enjoyment,  come  in  what  shape  it  will ;  but 
how  few  can  stand  firm  against  the  assaults  of 
clever  irony,  or  hold  fast  to  their  convictions  when 
assailed  by  the  sharp  shafts  of  witty  depreciation  ! 

I  *ra  ashamed  to  own  how  little  I  could  oppose 
to  all  his  impertinences  about  our  village,  and  its 
habits ;  or  how  impossible  I  found  it  not  to  laugh 
at  his  absurd  descriptions  of  a  life  which,  without 
having  ever  witnessed,  he  depicted  with  a  rare 
accuracy.  He  was  shrewd  enough  not  to  push 
this  ridicule  offensively^  and  long  before  I  knew 
it  I  found  myself  regarding,  with  his  eyes,  a  pic- 
ture in  which,  but  a  few  months  back,  I  stood  as 
a  fore-ground  figure.  I  ought  to  confess,  that  no 
artifbial  aid  was  derived  from  either  good  cheer, 
or  the  graces  of  hospitality ;  we  sat  by  a  misera- 
ble lamp,  in  a  wretchedly  cold  chamber,  our  sole 
solace  some  bad  cigars,  and  a  can  of  flat  stale 
cider. 

**I  have  not  a  morsel  to  offer  you  to  eat,  Maurice, 
but  to-morrow  we  '11  breakfast  on  my  razors,  dine 
on  that  old  looking-glass,  and  sup  on  two  hard 
brashes  and  the  wig !" 

Such  were  the  brilliant  pledges,  and  we  closed 
a  talk  which  the  flickering  lamp  at  last  put  an  end 
to. 

A  broken,  unconnected  conversation  followed 
for  a  little  time,  but  at  length,  worn  out  and 
wearied,  each  dropped  off  to  sleep — Eugene  on 
the  straw  settle,  and  I  in  the  old  chair — ^never  to 
awake  till  the  bright  sun  was  streaming  in  be- 
tween the  shutters,  and  dancing  merrily  on  the 
tiled  floor. 

An  hour  before  I  awoke  he  had  completed  the 
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sale  of  all  his  little  stock  in  trade,  and^  wi 
look  round  the  spot  where  he  had  pissei 
months  of  struggling  poverty,  out  we  fall 
the  town.  i 

"  We  '11  breakfast  at  Jonathan  Honrs 
Santron.     **  It 's  the  first  place  here.    ( 
you    to  rump   steaks,   pumpkin  pie,  ai 
twister  that  will  astonish  you.     Then, 
arranging   for   our   passage   down  the 
you  '11  see  the  hospitable  banker,  and  tell 
to  forward  all  his  papers,  and  so  forth,  to 
tlement,  with  your  respectful  complimeni 
grets,  and  the  rest  of  it.'* 

'*  But   am  I  to  take  leave  of  them 
fashion?"  asked  I. 

**  Without  you  want  me  to  accoropan' 
there,  I  think  it 's  by  far  the  best  way,"  sal 
laughingly.  **  If,  however,  you  think  that 
presence  and  companionship  will  add  any  Ikis^e 
to  your  position,  say  the  word  and  I  'm  readji 
know  enough  of  the  barber's  craft  now  to  liakl 
up  a  head  *  en  Puritan,'  and,  if  you  wish,  l  'll 
pledge  myself  to  impose  upon  the  whole  colony.** 

Here  was  a  threat  there  was  no  mistakiog ; 
and  any  imputation  of  ingratitude  on  my  part  w^re 
far  preferable  to  the  thought  of  such^an  indignity. 
He  saw  his  advantage  at  once,  and  boldly  declared 
that  nothing  should  separate  us. 

**  The  greatest  favor,  my  dear  Maurice,  you 
can  ever  expect  at  my  hands  is,  never  to  speak  of 
this  freak  of  yours ;  or,  if  I  do,  to  say  that  you 
performed  the  part  to  perfection." 

My  mind  was  in  one  of  those  moods  of  change 
when  the  slightest  impulse  is  enough  to  sway  it, 
and,  more  from  this  cause  than  all  his  persuasion, 
I  yielded ;  and  the  same  evening  saw  me  gliding 
down  the  Hudson,  and  admiring  the  bold  Kaat- 
skills,  on  our  way  to  New  York. 


EoGS  OP  THE  Epiobnis. — ^Until  very  lately,  ostrich 
eggs  vrero  regarded  as  the  largest  in  existence,  but 
they  are  mere  dwarfs  when  oom  pared  with  those  which 
M.  de  Malanau  has  just  sent  over  from  the  island  of 
Beunlon,  and  which  are  to  be  placed  in  the  Paris 
Museum.  Their  history  is  as  follows  : — In  1850,  M. 
Abadie,  a  captain  in  the  merchant  service,  saw  in  the 
hands  of  a  Malagasy,  a  gigantic  perforated  egg.  The 
information  obtained  from  the  natives  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  two  other  equally  large  eggs,  and  some 
bones.  These  were  all  sent  to  Paris;  but  one  of  the 
eggs  was  unluckily  broken.  Tlie  others  arrived  in 
safety,  and  M.  GeoSroy  Saint-Uilaire  has  presented 
them  to  the  Academy.  These  eggs  differ  from  each 
other  in  form;  one  has  its  two  ends  very  unequal;  the 
other  approaches  nearly  to  the  form  of  an  ellipsoid. 
The  dimensions  of  the  latter  are : — Largest  diameter, 
12^  inches;  smallest  diameter,  8j|  do.;  largest  cir- 
cumference, 88i^  do. ;  smallest  circumference,  28|  do. 
The  thickness  of  the  shell  is  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch.  This  great  Madagascar  egg  would  contain  about 
aeventeen  English  pints,  and  its  gross  volume  is  six 
times  that  of  an  ostrich  egff,  and  equal  to  148  ordinary 
hen  eggs.  The  first  question  to  be  decided  was — Are 
these  the  eggs  of  a  bird  or  of  a  reptile  ?  The  structure 
of  the  shells,  which  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the 
eggs  belonging  to  large  birds  with  rudimentary  wings, 
would  have  sufficed  to  determine  the  question;  but  it 
has  been  completely  set  at  rest  by  the  nature  of  the 
bones  which  were  sent  with  them.  One  of  them  is  the 
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infferior  extremity  of  the  great  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
left  side;  the  three-jointed  apophyses  exist,  two  of 
them  being  nearly  perfect  Even  a  person  unskilled 
in  comparative  anatomy  cannot  fail  to  see  that  these 
are  the  remains  of  a  bird.  The  gigantic  bird  of 
Madagascar,  or  epiomis,  appears  to  have  difiered  in 
many  respects  from  the  struthionidse,  and  may  henoe- 
forward  become  the  type  of  a  new  species  in  the  ^up 
of  rudipenn<B  or  brevipenna.  The  height  of  the 
epiomis,  according  to  the  most  careful  calculations 
made  by  comparative  anatomists,  must  have  been 
about  twelve  English  feet,  or  about  two  feet  higher 
than  the  largest  of  the  extinct  birds  (dinornis)  of 
New  2^land.  Accoi'ding  to  the  natives  of  the  Sakal- 
amas  tribe,  this  immense  creature,  although  extremely 
rare,  still  exists.  In  other  parts  of  the  island,  how- 
ever, no  traces  of  belief  in  its  present  being  can  be 
found.  But  there  is  a  very  ancient  and  universally- 
received  tradition  amongst  the  natives  relative  to  a 
bird  of  colossal  size,  which  used  to  slay  a  bull,  and 
feed  on  the  flesh.  To  this  bird  the  Malagasies  assign 
the  gigantic  eggs  lately  found  in  their  island. 


When  Chateaubriand  published  his  work  entitled 
"The  Genius  of  Christianity,"  some  one  observed, 
that  in  attempting  to  show  the  beauties  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  he  had  lost  sight  of  its  eternal  trutk 
Another  critic  said,  that  the  genius  in  the  book  WM- 
small,  and  the  Christianity  Uw. ,       ^  j 
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'  March,  1851. 

Scottish  men  may  plume  themselves  somewhat 
on  a^tfer  connected  with  the  Exhibition  ;  their 
stall  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  its  display  of  goods 
and  hunting  handiwork,  is  the  first  finished.  The 
special  ^erit  belongs  to  the  worthy  burghers  of  the 
littl^  tofin  of  Dunfermline.  Now  that  the  build- 
ing :cao  be  seen  in  all  its  complete  proportions, 
witli  tliB  painting  and  decorations  so  far  advanced 
as  f)  Produce  an  effect,  its  attraction  increases; 
anct?th#  crowds  that  flock  to  Hyde  Park,  favored  by 
thtfpr*ent  fine  weather,  constitute  already  a  **  fair" 
of  ^uoh  magnitude,  as  to  remind  you  of  the  great 
galheiings  talked  about  in  history.  Venders  of 
o^ea^  cigars,  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and  potables, 
oocu^y  the  approaches ;  while  itinerant  retailers  of 
".-Splendid  Engravings  of  Mr.  Paxton's  Palace  of 
Olats,"  one  penny  each,  and  "  Correct  History  and 
peacriptions  of  the  Crystal  Palace,*'  only  sixpence, 
y^alk  up  and  down,  and  entice  customers  among  the 
Multitudes.  The  southern  end  of  the  transept  looks 
Temarkably  imposing,  with  its  decorations  of  white 
and  blue,  and  circle  of  numerals  to  mark  the  hours 
of  the  electric-clock  there  to  be  set  up  ;  and,  what- 
ever may  have  been  predicted  of  the  tout  ensemble, 
whether  of  the  inside  or  outside,  the  fault-finders 
afe  now  in  a  minority.  Notwithstanding  the  host 
of  onlookers,  the  various  works  are  going  on  with 
systematic  celerity;  sappers  and  miners,  police- 
men, artificers,  and  porters,  each  man  has  a  certain 
task  assigned  him,  with  regulations  to  prevent  in- 
terference of  the  numerous  groups.  '*  Mind  your 
work!"  is  the  order  of  the  day;  and  with  pass- 
tickets  and  counter-checks  due  order  is  preserved 
over  the  vast  establishment.  Of  course  you  know 
what  has  been  published  touching  the  admission 
charges,  but  there  will  be  no  harm  in  repeating 
them.  Season  tickets,  of  which  4000  have  been 
already  sold,  are  to  be  three  guineas  for  a  gentle- 
man, and  two  guineas  for  a  lady ;  and  on  the  first 
day  of  opening,  none  but  the  holders  of  these  tickets 
are  to  be  admitted.  On  the  two  following  days  the 
charge  will  be  a  sovereign  per  head,  and  from  the 
4th  to  the  24th  of  May,  five  shillings  per  head ; 
after  which,  on  the  first  four  days  of  every  week,  it 
will  be  one  shilling  only ;  on  Fridays  it  will  be 
balf-a-crown,  on  Saturdays,  five  shillings,  as  long 
as  the  show  lasts.  Thus  all  parties  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  gratify  their  curiosity  according  to 
their  means,  leisure,  or  inclination.  The  thousands 
of  handicraftsmen  and  operatives  in  our  northern 
counties  who  make  Whitsuntide  an  especial  holi- 
day, will  be  able  to  come  up  in  June,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  see  the  famous  Exhibition 
— something  to  talk  about  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Eighteen  acres  of  show  for  a  shilling ! — less  than 
three  farthings  an  acre!  Lodgings  fur  working- 
men  are  being  fitted  np  on  a  large  scale  in  West- 
minster, where  cheap  beds,  cheap  food,  cleanliness, 
and  security,  and  a  line  of  conveyance  to  the  Park, 
are  the  claims  put  forward  for  the  allurement  of 
gaests.  Householders  with  spare  rooms  and  spare 
beds  are  everywhere  on  the  alert ;  those  who  never 
turoed  a  penny  in  their  lives  before  mean  to  do  so 
now.  Tradesmen,  too,  are  laying  their  plans  for 
transferring  coin  from  the  pockets  of  visitors  to  their 
own.  Booksellers,  in  particular,  are  active  with 
guide-books,  maps  of  the  metropolis,  and  cautions, 
directions,  and  descriptions,  at  all  prices ;  disdain- 


ing not  **  the  exiguous  sixpence,"  or  its  cupriferons 
unit.  And,  not  to  be  behind-hand,  omnibuses  are 
already  placarded,  **  To  the  Exhibition — all  the 
way — threepence ;"  or  have  the  word  Exhibition 
painted  in  large  capitals  on  their  varnished  sides. 
Whether  locomotion  is  to  be  possible  in  our 
thoroughfares  or  on  our  river,  when  the  additional 
battalions  of  onmibuses,  cabs,  and  steamboats  enter 
the  field,  is  a  problem  which  midsummer  will  solve 
much  more  accurately  than  any  present  speculatioo. 

Goods  for  show,  native  as  well  as  foreign,  are 
pouring  in  fast,  numerous  and  various.  France  is 
to  send  us  800,000/.  worth;  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land mean  to  beat  us — if  they  can ;  Sardinia  has 
just  sent  her  quota  of  industrial  and  artistic  inge- 
nuity ;  and  before  these  lines  are  printed,  the  8f. 
Lawrence,  a  United  States  frigate,  will  have  arrived 
with  her  multifarious  cargo  of  Yankee  notions ; 
besides  the  Susquehanna,  a  war-steamer,  which  in 
herself  is  to  exhibit  the  skill  of  American  ship- 
builders, and  also  to  bring  specimens  of  what  can 
be  done  by  the  mechanics  and  artisans  of  Philadel- 
phia— the  city  of  brotherly  love,  as  it  is  often  called 
by  Brother  Jonathan.  Among  the  articles  for  ex- 
hibition from  the  state  of  New  York,  we  are  to 
have  sawing-machines,  gold-mounted  harness,  fire 
and  water  proof  paint ;  springs  for  chairs,  bedsteads, 
and  railway-seats ;  brooms,  bridges,  stoves,  sleighs, 
books,  telegraphs,  steamers,  teeth,  hats,  coat  and 
trousers,  bonnets  ;  a  herbarium  of  300  plants,  and 
paintings  of  native  wild-flowers — the  last  two  by 
ladies.  The  specimens  of  leather  will,  it  is  said, 
present  some  extraordinary  qualities  ;  and  daguer- 
reotype-machines are  talked  of  which  will  take 
pictures  exceeding  in  dimensions  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  attempted  or  accomplished  in  that 
department  of  art.  If  every  state  in  the  Union  is 
to  send  in  the  like  proportion,  the  St,  XairreTit)?  will 
be  stowed  to  repletion,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  will 
have  to  concede  a  good  breadth  of  territory;  the  more 
so,  as  we  are  promised  a  multitudinous  throng  of 
the  makers  of  the  interesting  articles  above  enu- 
merated. So  many,  indeed,  have  made  up  their 
mind  to  come  over,  that  a  packet  is  to  sail  from 
New  York  datly  for  their  conveyance.  It  will  be  a 
rare  time  for  ethnologists  and  social  philosophers 
to  study  the  genus  homo — to  compare  transatlantic 
and  Gallic  republicans ;  Kentucks  and  Kalmucks  ; 
Brazilians  and  Belgians ;  Indians  and  Icelanders ; 
Poles  and  Patagonians  !  The  concourse  will  be  a 
noteworthy  one,  and  well  worth  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  metropolis  to  look  at  it. 

The  printing  of  the  cataloge  of  the  Exhibition  is 
rapidly  proceeding.  There  are  to  be  editions  io 
French  and  German,  besides  two  in  English  ;  of 
the  latter,  the  most  complete  will  comprise  some 
thousand  pages,  as  numerous  illustrations  are 
promised  of  the  articles  exhibited.  An  abridg- 
ment, however,  for  popular  use  will  be  sold  in  the 
building  for  one  shilling ;  and  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  it  shall  specify  all  the  objects  on 
show,  and  contain  references  to  their  positions,  so 
that  sight-seers  may  find  whatever  they  want.  The 
price  of  the  foreign  catalogues  will  be  half-a-crown ; 
all  the  editions  are  to  be  ready  by  the  first  of  May. 
It  is  considered  that  their  publication  aflfords  a 
capital  opportunity  to  advertisers.  I  heard  the 
other  day  that  a  well-known  clothing  firm  had 
oflered  850/.  for  the  outside-end  cover  of  the  cau- 
logue  as  an  advertisementpage,  and  that  their  ofler 
had  not  been  accepted.  The  sum  asked  is  said  to 
be  1000/. 
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Apart  from  what  America  is  to  do  apropos  of 
the  Exhibition,  a  few  items  of  invention  have  lately 
vome  to  hand  from  the  western  republic,  which  1 
may  as  well  chronicle  before  proceedingr  further. 
One  is,  '*  an  improved  method  of  manufacturing 
drop-shot,"  of  which  the  patentee  states — "  The 
main  feature  of  my  invention  consists  in  causing 
the  fused  metal  to  fall  through  an  ascending  current 
of  air,  which  shall  travel  at  such  a  velocity  that  the 
dropping  metal  shall  come  in  contact  with  the  same 
number  or  more  particles  of  air,  in  a  short  tower, 
than  it  would  in  falling  through  the  high  towers 
heretofore  found  necessary."  Another,  which  is 
said  to  prevent  fatigue  in  walking,  **  consists  in 
making  a  hollow  metallic  heel  for  boots  and  shoes, 
in  two  parts,  one  placed  within  the  other,  with  a 
spring  between  them,  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  prevent  the  unpleasant  shocks  produced 
by  the  concussion  of  the  ordinary  boot-heel  upon  a 
hard  surface,  when  the  wearer  is  walking  fast." 
Boots,  as  you  know,  are  criticized  as  severely  as 
hats — both  alike  condemned  as  detrimental  to 
human  comfort :  if  the  spring-heels  prove  a  step 
towards  reform,  we  on  this  side  the  ocean  shall  not 
be  slow  to  make  trial  of  them.  Then  there  is  a 
man  in  Massachusetts  who  has  contrived  an  *'  im- 
proved table  for  ships'  cabins,"  intended  especially 
for  the  use  of  sea-going  vessels — the  particular 
object  of  the  invention  being,  **  to  always  preserve 
the  top  surface  of  the  table  horizontal  in  a  trans- 
verse direction,  during  the  motions  of  the  vessel 
produced  by  the  sea  or  otherwise."  This  table, 
which  may  be  pronounced  a  '*  trimmer,"  comes 
just  in  time  to  suit  the  crowd  of  adventurers  who 
mean  to  tempt  old  Neptune's  playfulness  during 
the  next  six  months.  Another  strengthens  spoon- 
handles  by  means  of  a  wire  concealed  within  their 
substance.  Another  has  a  sausage-machine,  **  by 
the  action  of  which  the  meat  is  minced  or  ground, 
and  the  sausage  stuffed,  at  one  operation."  Another 
makes  rakes  with  spring  teeth ;  another  brooms  and 
brushes,  handle  and  all,  out  of  one  and  the  same 
piece  of  wood,  or  whatever  may  be  the  material 
used.  Another  rejoices  in  an  *'  improvement  for 
cleansing  bottles  ;"  another  in  **  an  improvement 
in  securing  hooks-and-eyes  to  tape  and  dresses;" 
a  **  machine  for  turning  leaves  of  books" — a  desid- 
eratum with  pianofortists  and  drowsy  lecturers  ; 
and  another  produces  buttons  from  straw.  Well 
may  this  be  called  the  utilitarian  age !  But  the  list 
is  not  ended  yet:  there  is  an  improved  sun-dial 
which,  with  a  **  shadow-indicator"  attached  to  the 
gnomon,  tells  you  not  only  the  hour,  but  the  day 
and  name  of  the  month  all  through  the  year.  More 
ingenious,  perhaps,  than  useful,  especially  in  a 
land  where  clockmakers  are  so  numerous  and  clocks 
80  cheap.  Next  come  **  railroad-gates,"  which 
open  and  shut  of  themselves  whenever  a  train 
passes ;  and,  last  for  the  present,  **  a  life-preserv- 
ing hammock" — an  article  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  consideration,  with  the  late  melancholy 
steamboat  accidents  fresh  in  our  memory.  It  *'  con- 
sists in  the  construction  of  a  hollow,  sectional,  air- 
tight hammock,  of  India-rubber  cloth,  to  be  inflated 
with  air,   and  provided  with  a  provision-pouch, 

I>illow,  water-pouch,  inflating  tubes  and  valves, 
oops  and  toggles,  slings,  thimbles,  lanyards,  and 
other  appendages,  by  which  it  is  made  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  hammock-mattress,  and,  in  case  of 
shipwreck,  as  a  life-preserver ;  also  as  canoe  and 
pontoon,  for  the  support  of  a  bridge-ral\,  for  the 
removal  of  cargoes  from  stranded  ships,  barricades 
against  the  small  shot  of  the  enemy  during  an 


action,  or  for  other  purposes."  The  cataloprue  of 
uses  is  certainly  sufficiently  extensive :  if  the 
inventor  have  tact  as  well  as  talent,  he  will  send  a 
few  over  in  the  Susquehanna. 

Enough,  however,  for  the  moment,  of  transat- 
lantic projects:  I  must  tell  vou  of  a  few  other 
talked-of  matters.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Munich  has  appointed  five  commissioners  for  the 
physical  exploration  of  Bavaria ;  the  department 
of  botanical  geography  falls  to  Martins,  a  foreign 
member  of  some  of  our  learned  societies,  and  well 
known  for  his  scientific  writings  on  vegetable  pro- 
ductions and  phenomena.  Then  our  Geographical 
Society  has  had  a  little  wind-fall,  which  has  set 
some  tongues  in  motion.  It  appears  that  a  year  or 
two  ago  the  Pope  appointed  Dr.  Knoblecher,  an 
Austrian,  vicar-general  of  a  mission  to  Central 
Africa.  Afler  staying  for  some  time  among  the 
Maronites  of  Lebanon,  the  reverend  envoy  trav- 
elled on  at  the  end  of  1849  to  Khartoum,  the  point 
where  the  Nile  diverges  into  what  are  known  as 
the  White  Fork  and  Blue  Fork.  The  doctor  pur- 
sued his  journey  along  the  former  of  the  two,  up  to 
about  four  degrees  from  the  equator,  where  he  as- 
cended a  mountain  called  Logwek,  from  the  top  of 
which  he  saw  the  river  trending  away  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  until  it  was  lost  among  the 
mountains.  The  stream  at  the  farthest  point 
reached  was  more  than  200  yards  wide,  and  from  9 
to  18  feet  deep.  If  not  interrupted  by  rapids  or 
shallows,  what  availabilities  would  not  such  a 
channel  aflbrd  for  navigation  !  The  doctor  believes 
that  the  source  of  the  river  will  be  found  scxith  of 
the  equator  ;  and  having  come  to  Europe  to  advise 
and  recruit,  intends  to  return  to  the  torrid  zone 
forthwith,  and  hopes  to  be  again  among  the  Bari 
negroes — the  most  distant  tribe  which  he  saw — by 
November  next.  We  can  but  wish  success  to  his 
further  explorations  ;  for  the  geography  of  Central 
Africa  is  not  less  interesting  to  us  than  that  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  on  which  so  much  endeavor  and 
money  have  been  expended. 

I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  more  about 
America  in  this  gossip,  but  there  is  one  little  item 
relating  to  travel  which  presses  for  notice.  It  is, 
that  a  high-pressure  steamer,  fifty-five  feet  in  length, 
with  two  engines  of  ten-horse  power  each,  has  been 
built  at  New  York  for  service  on  Lake  Tibicaca,  in 
Peru.  It  is  of  course  made  to  take  to  pieces,  and 
no  piece  is  to  weigh  more  than  360  pounds,  so  as 
not  to  be  too  heavy  for  the  mules  on  whose  backs 
it  will  have  to  be  carried  up  the  Andes  to  its  des- 
tination. The  lake  is  so  extensive,  as  to  be  worthy 
the  name  of  an  inland  sea  ;  and  besides  the  valuable 
wood  which  grows  in  abundance  on  its  shores,  there 
are  other  products  out  of  which  commerce  knows 
how  to  extract  a  profit.  Should  the  first  vessel 
succeed,  she  will  be  speedily  followed  by  a  consort. 
Frequently  in  such  enterprises  as  these,  which  make 
but  little  noise,  and  scarcely  excite  attention,  the 
germ  is  deposited  of  vast  social  changes,  which  in 
ai\er  years  puzzle  alike  the  politician  and  philoso- 
pher. 

It  is  some  time  since  I  afilicted  you  with  any  de- 
tails of  social  statistics,  so  you  must  permit  me 
now  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  from  the 
last  *'  Quarterly  Return"  of  the  Registrar-General. 
He  tells  us,  that,  "  in  their  general  character,  the 
returns  of  the  last  quarter  of  1850  are  highly  favor- 
able, and  imply  a  happier  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion at  the  close  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year.  While  fewer  lives  have  been  lost  by  epidemics, 
the  marriages  and  births  have  increased."    The 
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marriages  are  given  for  the  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30tb.  The  number  was  37,496 — **  more  by 
10,000  than  were  registered  in  the  summer  quarter 
of  1842 ;  and  2,400  more  than  have  been  returned 
in  the  summer  quarter  of  any  previous  years.  Al- 
lowing for  increase  of  population,  the  proportion  of 
marriages  is  greater  than  it  has  been  in  the  same 
season  of  any  year  since  the  registration  com- 
menced." This  increase  has  been  general  all  over 
the  country,  excepting  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
counties;  and,  singularly  enough,  we  find  it  great- 
est in  the  weaving  districts.  "  In  the  purely  agri- 
cultural counties,"  continues  the  registrar,  **  mar- 
riage went  on  slowly,  but  steadily ;  in  all  the  iron 
and  coal  fields,  at  but  a  slightly  increasing  rate  ; 
while  in  all  the  counties  peopled  by  the  workers  in 
lace,  silk,  wool,  and  cotton,  the  number  of  mar- 
riages—of new  families  established — has  increased 
at  a  rate  of  which  there  are  few  examples  in  the 
returns  of  the  last  hundred  years."  Then  we  are 
told  that  '*  the  births  in  the  quarter  following,  which 
ended  on  December  31, 1850,  were  also  the  greatest 
number  ever  registered  in  the  autumn  quarters  of 
any  previous  year :  146,268  children  were  born  in 
the  three  months.  The  births  are  in  general  most 
numerous  in  the  spring  quarter,  and  were  so  in  the 
spring  of  1850  :  they  have  since  greatly  exceeded 
the  numbers  registered  in  previous  years  in  all  the 
divisions  of  the  kingdom,  whether  agricultural  or 
manufacturing,  in  counties  ravaged  by  cholera,  and 
in  counties  lefl  unscathed  by  that  plague."  Thus 
it  would  seem  as  though  nature  were  eager  to 
repair  the  loss  caused  by  sweeping  visitations  of 
the  fierce  epidemic.  **  The  excess  of  births  regis- 
tered over  deaths  in  the  quarter  is  54,245.  The 
usual  excess  is  40,000  more  births  than  deaths. 
The  excess  in  the  last  quarter  of  1845  was  50,000 ; 
in  1847,  when  influenza  was  epidemic,  only  24,000 ; 
in  1849,  when  the  cholera  epidemic  was  rapidly 
declining,  38,000.  During  the  whole  of  the  year 
1850,  the  births  were  593,567,  the  deaths  369,679, 
and  consequently  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was 
5^3,888  in  England :  the  same  year  280,843  emi- 
grants sailed  from  the  shores  of  the  United  King- 
dom— 214,606  (many  of  them  of  Irish  birth)  from 
Eneland,  15,154  from  Scotland,  and  51,083  from 
Ireland.  The  number  of  births  and  deaths  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  is  unknown ;  and  the  census  alone 
can  disclose  at  what  precise  rate  the  population 
increases ;  but  we  know  that  the  new  births  more 
than  replace  the  vast  armies  of  peaceful  emigrants 
that  every  year  assemble  without  much  noise,  and, 
led  apparently  by  the  same  kind  of  divine  instinct  that 
directs  other  migrations,  leave  their  native  land  to 
seek  homes  in  regions  prepared  for  them  all  over 
the  world." 

Now,  about  a  book  or  two,  and  then  to  finish  : 
people  who  read  French  literature  are  talking  of 
•*  Whims  and  Levities,"  recently  published  at 
Paris.  The  author,  M.  Petit-Senn,  says,  by  way 
of  sample,  **  People  often  find  themselves  cleverer 
in  thinking  of  what  they  might  have  said,  than  in 
remembering  what  they  really  did  say."  Again — 
'« We  can  find  a  day  to  enjoy  a  pleasure,  but  seek 
for  an  hour  to  acquit  ourselves  of  a  duty."  And — 
*'  Great  legislators,  in  enlightenii^  a  people,  raise 
them  up  to  themselves  ;  tribunes,  who  seek  but  to 
delude,  sink  down  to  their  level."  Another  sub- 
ject is,  *'  Directions  for  the  preservation  of  English 
Antiquities,"  by  the  secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries;  a  small  pamphlet,  intended  chiefly 
for  the  instraction  of  the  humbler  classes,  who 
oflen,  through  ignorance,  deface  or  destroy  objects 


of  antiauity  which  fall  into  their  possession.  And 
last  is  Mr.  Johnston*s  "  England  as  it  is,"  &c. — 
a  work  worth  reading,  notwithstanding  the  author's 
strictures  on  nearly  the  whole' scope  of  our  political 
and  social  life.  With  him  all  is  barren  ;  nothing 
to  inspire  promise  or  hope.  I  send  you  a  specimen, 
which  perhaps  will  hit  the  views  of  many  besides 
the  writer.  He  is  complaining  of  the  unhealthy 
desire  manifested  to  get  into  company,  and  says — 
**  To  see  men  of  science  pursuing  knighthoods, 
and  ribbons,  and  decorations — men  of  literature 
anxious  to  rub  their  skirts  to  dull  dukes  or  leaden 
lords — members  of  parliament  propitiated  by  tickets 
to  a  state  ball — professional  men  who  scarcely  allow 
themselves  an  hour  of  recreation — to  see  all  this, 
and  the  pompous,  hot,  heavy  dinners — the  parade, 
the  waste,  the  prodigality  of  expense,  the  poverty 
of  sense,  cheerfulness,  and  cordiality — is  certainly 
enough  to  abate  one's  pride  in  the  social  philosophy 
of  England,  whatever  we  may  say  of  the  eaergy, 
enterprise,  ability,  and  perseverance  of  the  people 
in  aflfairs  of  business."  And  with  this  demonstra- 
tion of  authorship  against  custom  and  fashion,  I 
cease  to  tax  your  patience  until  the  equinox  has 
come  and  gone — and  then ! 


From  Chambera'  Journal. 
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Some  time  ago  there  was  a  little  boy  introduced 
to  one  of  the  police-offices  in  London,  as  a  witness 
of  some  ofience,  who  astonished  the  magistrate  and 
the  audience  by  the  betrayal  of  a  degree  of  igno- 
rance hardly  conceivable.  If  he  had  ^en  the  child 
of  an  Australian  savage,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  into  contact  with  civilized  men,  he  could 
not  have  been  more  utterly  destitute  of  knowledge 
either  of  the  things  of  this  life,  or  of  the  hopes  of 
that  which  is  to  come.  And  the  wretched  boy 
seemed  to  feel  his  degradation ;  for  it  was  with  a 
gloomy  look  and  a  sullen  voice  he  gave  in  his  perpet- 
ual **  No"  to  the  interrogatories  that  were  intended 
to  ascertain  whether  he  possessed  the  common  in- 
telligence of  a  human  being.  But  there  was  at 
length  one  question  put — "  How  do  you  get  your 
living?" — which  roused  him  from  his  stupor  ;  and 
suddenly  raising  his  head,  and  looking  boldly  round 
him  into  the  eyes  that  were  fixed  upon  his,  he  an- 
swered, in  a  clear  voice,  "  I  sweeps  the  crossing !" 
He  did  not  know  how  to  read  or  write ;  he  did  not 
know  that  falsehood  was  less  commendable  than 
truth ;  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  God ; 
he  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  future  state. 

**  My  poor  boy,"  said  the  magistrate,  in  a  voice  of 
wonder  and  compassion,  '*  What  do  you  know?" 

**  I  knows  how  to  sweep  the  crossing!"  And 
straightway  the  boy  felt  as  if  there  was  some  link 
between  his  questioners  and  himself,  as  if  he  was 
not  wholly  an  outcast  from  the  social  system,  as  if 
he  had  a  place  and  a  position  in  the  world,  and  as 
if  he  had  a  right  to  be  in  it. 

This  is  a  true  interpretation  of  the  boy's  look 
and  tone ;  and  we  venture  to  affirm  that  a  corre- 
sponding change  took  place  in  the  estimate  formed 
of  him  by  the  bystanders.  Their  compassion  re- 
mained, but  their  contempt  was  gone.  They  un- 
consciously admitted  his  claims.  They  regarded 
him  as  one  of  themselves,  only  more  hardly  treated 
by  fortune ;  and  low  as  bis  post  was  in  the  geoerml 
system,  they  knew  that  it  belonged  to  it  as  well  as 
their  own.  They  lamented  his  ignorance ;  they 
execrated  the  neglect  with  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  his  natural  guardians  u^at  neretthekss 
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they  respected  that  boy  as  having  something  to  do 
in  the  community,  and  as  knowing  how  to  do  it. 

The  idea  we  are  trying  to  bring  out  will  be 
comprehended  with  painful  distinctness  by  those 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  into 
temporary  want  of  employment.  Such  persons 
will  easily  call  to  mind  that  their  uneasy  thoughts 
about  the  future  recurred  only  at  intervals,  while 
their  permanent  state  of  mind  was  composed  of  a 
feeling  of  isolation  and  insignificance.  A  barrier 
was  between  them  and  their  employed  brethren ; 
they  had  no  part  in  the  general  business ;  their 
presence  was  an  interruption  and  a  reproach ;  and 
they  stole  along  the  street  like  criminals  and  casta- 
ways. They  made  way,  with  a  feeling  of  uncon- 
scious respect,  for  the  porter  staggering  along  un- 
der his  load.  They  stood  aside  to  let  the  living 
current  pass,  with  their  thoughtful  eyes,  determined 
step,  and  preoccupied  minds.  For  themselves  they 
were  nothing — worse  than  nothing;  they  were  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  a  discord  in  the  harmony — a 
blot,  an  excess,  a  superfluity ;  they  had  not  a  cross- 
ing to  sweep  in  all  the  highways  of  the  wide 
world ! 

There  is  another  class  who  might  seem  to  be  in 
a  very  different  position ;  those  who  are  idle  from 
choice,  or  from  want  of  energy.  But  if  we  con- 
sider their  lot  we  find  so  many  analogies  between 
them  and  the  compulsory  idler,  that  we  almost 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  want  of  employment  is 
no  negative,  but  a  positive  substantive  thing,  whose 
properties  are  only  slightly  modified  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  subjects  on  which  they  act.  They  belong 
to  the  class  who  are  said  to  be  born  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  their  mouths — a  self-acting  spoon,  which 
fills  the  mouth  without  troubling  the  hand.  It 
might  seem,  at  first  view,  that  such  persons  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still  and  submit  patiently  to 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life ;  but  if  we  exam- 
ine them  a  little  closer,  we  find  them  amenable  to  the 
same  law  of  work  as  their  fellows,  and  subject  to  the 
same  penalties  for  its  contravention.  The  boy  of 
this  class  studies  as  hard,  and  learns  as  much  at 
school  as  any  other  boy ;  and  when  he  arrives  at 
manhood  he  seeks  out  a  crossing  for  himself,  and 
applies  himself  to  it  as  energetically  as  if  his  bread 
depended  on  his  industry.  Some  of  these. volun- 
tary workers  are  farmers,  some  magistrates,  some 
statesmen,  some  one  thing,  some  another ;  each 
prides  himself  on  a  particular  line ;  and  all  yoke 
themselves  quietly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the 
great  harness  of  the  commonwealth.  Their  money 
purchases  anything  but  rest ;  their  independence  is 
no  independence  of  toil ;  and  for  the  one  avenue  of 
anxiety  in  their  case  closed,  a  hundred  others  are 
open  which  their  humbler  brethren  know  nothing 
about. 

If  such  persons  resemble  the  workers  of  the  other 
classes,  so  do  the  optional  idlers  of  all  resemble 
each  other.  The  difference  is  merely  conventional ; 
the  real  character  is  the  same.  Ignorance,  stupid- 
ity, and  profligacy,  are  only  superficially  different 
in  a  cellar  and  a  palace ;  and  in  both  they  draw 
down  the  contempt  of  the  world.  If  the  idleness  is 
mere  indolence — if  it  escapes  temptation  through 
want  of  sensibility,  and  the  individual  is  only  neg- 
atively virtuous  because  he  has  not  energy  enough 
to  be  vicious,  then  he  passes,  in  whatever  station  he 
may  be,  with  simple  disregard.  The  rank  of  one 
may  excite  the  admiration  of  the  vulgar,  just  as  the 
lags  of  another  may  be  looked  upon  as  adjuncts  of 
the  picturesque ;  but  in  both  cases  the  wearer,  be 
he  lord  or  beggar,  is  a  complete  nonentity. 


Generally  speaking,  men  of  all  stations  are 
trained  from  their  boyhood  to  work  in  w^me  way  or 
other;  and  the  optional  idlers  are  the  Pariahs  and 
outcasts  of  their  class.  But  with  women  the  case 
is  for  the  most  part  different ;  and  this,  we  venture 
to  surmise,  is  the  true  reason  why  the  stigma  of 
frivolity  attaches  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  sex. 
A  woman  of  the  lower  rank  is  rarely  frivolous,  be- 
cause work  is  compulsory  with  her ;  while  in  the 
higher  rank  it  is  only  a  comparatively  small  number 
who,  yielding  to  a  natural  taste,  choose  their  own 
crossings,  whether  in  art,  needlework,  music, 
housekeeping,  economy,  or  any  other  department. 
Such  women,  however  common  the  taste  may  be, 
have  a  definite  place  in  society — there  is  no  mistake 
about  them ;  and  their  opinion  is  always  listened  to 
with  respect  on  their  own  subject.  They  are  not 
liable  to  be  passed  over  without  notice,  or  to  be 
grouped  in  classes,  or  spoken  of  as  abstractions. 
'*  Who  is  that?"  said  one  of  the  women-workers 
whose  crossing  is  literature,  addressing  us  at  an 
evening  party — **  I  never  know  one  young  lady  from 
another ;  they  seem  to  me  to  be  all  sets  of  ring- 
lels!;' 

It  is  both  unscriptural  and  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose, as  is  very  commonly  done,  that  the  law  of 
work  was  intended  as  a  penalty  upon  fallen  Adam. 
Adam,  when  this  law  came  into  operation,  was  no 
longer  in  Eden,  but  a  denizen  of  this  stubbora 
earth,  which,  like  the  angel  at  Piniel,  yields  its 
blessing  only  on  compulsion.  The  penal  sentence 
was  exile  ;  and  work  was  accorded,  not  merely  as 
a  means  of  rendering  the  exile  tolerable,  but  of 
turning  the  wilderness  into  a  garden,  typical  of  the 
lost  paradise.  Man  was  indeed  to  earn  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  woman  to  bring  forth 
in  sorrow.  In  both,  endurance  and  energy  were 
necessary,  yet  in  both,  the  result  was  ioy  and 
exultation.  We  do  not  live  in  this  world  by  bread 
alone,  neither  are  children  the  only  sources  of  sol- 
ace and  delight ;  but  in  any  way  in  which  laudable 
perseverance  is  shown,  in  which  toil  is  cheerfully 
borne,  in  which  pain  is  proudly  endured,  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Lord  of  the  Garden  is  fulfilled.  Idle- 
ness in  this  point  of  view  is  sin,  and  the  wages  of 
sin  is  moral  death ;  it  is  a  breach  of  the  divine  law, 
and  the  offender  is  punished  even  in  our  present 
life  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

To  this  point  we  confine  ourselves  here.  To 
obtain  the  respect  of  the  world,  we  must  fill  prop- 
erly our  place  as  links  in  the  socisl  chain  ;  we  must 
work,  and  work  with  purpose  and  intelligerxe. 
Set  a  merchant  to  dig  the  earth  with  a  spade,  and 
see  what  kind  of  job  he  will  make  of  his  husbandry  ! 
Set  a  rustic  laborer  to  the  business  of  the  counting- 
house,  and  mark  with  what  a  wild  stare  he  will 
look  at  its  simple  implements  of  industry  !  Each 
of  these  men,  however,  is  perfect  in  his  own  de- 
partment; he  knows  how  to  sweep  his  crossing, 
and  he  does  it ;  and  the  one  is  as  necessary  as  the 
other  to  the  work  of  society,  and  as  respectable  ia 
his  degree. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  and  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  usually  receives,  that  if  a  thing  is  worth  do- 
ing at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well.  We  may  be  dis- 
satisfied with  our  present  employment;  we  may 
consider  that  we  are  fit  for  something  better  ;  w& 
may  long  to  try  some  more  feasible  crossing ;  but 
while  waiting  for  opportunity,  or  seeking  it,  let  us 
by  all  means  do  what  we  are  about  to  the  very  best 
of  our  ability.  It  is  an  admirable  thing  for  a  man 
to  know,  and  do  some  one  thing  thoroughly.    It 
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gives  him  confidence  in  himself,  and  obtains  for  him 
the  confidence  of  others.  However  humble  his  po- 
sition, however  unsuccessful  his  efforts  in  the  world, 
he  has  an  inward  satisfaction  to  the  last.  He  looks 
back  upon  no  wasted  years,  no  abused  powers. 
When  death  approaches,  he  feels  that  he  has  lived 
— that,  in  so  far  as  work  is  concerned,  he  has  ful- 
filled the  law ;  and,  in  turning  away  from  the  things 
of  time  to  address  himself  to  that  new  prospect 
which  opens  out  like  a  gleam  of  light  amid  clouds 
and  darkness,  he  thanks  God  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
strength,  and  of  his  skill,  and  of  his  opportunities, 
he  has  swept  his  crossing ! 


From  the  Hampshire  Advert iser. 
PRECIOUS   CARGOES   IN   ENGLAND. 

It  is  through  Southampton  that  the  precious 
metals  are  flowing  into  Europe  in  such  quantities 
as  to  alarm  statesmen  and  the  whole  mercantile 
world— creating  by  their  abundance  commercial 
and  political  problems,  which  the  wisest  cannot 
solve,  and  threatening  an  influence  on  nations,  more 
important  than  that  produced  by  change  of  dynasties 
or  governments.  Gold  and  silver,  to  the  amount 
of  5,000,000/.  sterling,  are  annually  imported  into 
Southampton.  The  gold  principally  comes  from 
California ;  and  although  called  gold-dust,  it  re- 
sembles in  everything  but  the  color,  which  is  a  dull 
yellow,  the  small  water-worn  travel  that  may  be 
picked  up  on  the  inclined  beach  near  the  South- 
ampton platform.  It  used  to  be  imported  in  skins, 
but  it  is  now  generally  brought  in  wooden  boxes, 
the  size  of  which  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  a 
couple  of  feet  in  length,  breadth,  and  depth. 

A  great  portion  of  the  silver  is  imported  in  what 
is  called  bars.  They  are  of  a  plano-convex  form, 
each  about  two  feet  long,  six  inches  broad  and 
thick,  and  weighing  about  three  quarters  of  a  hun- 
dredweight. A  short  time  since,  the  officers  em- 
ployed to  superintend  the  landing  of  the  specie, 
brought  by  a  West  India  steamer,  were  surprised 
to  find  amongst  it  a  number  of  battered  and  appar- 
ently old  and  worn-out  tin  saucepans,  such  as  are 
to  be  found  on  dust-heaps.  These  saucepans 
turned  out  to  be  made  of  platina,  a  metal  which  is 
obtained  from  the  Peruvian  mines,  and  was  un- 
known to  the  ancient  world.  It  is  harder  than 
iron,  resists  the  action  of  air,  acids,  and  alkalies, 
and  in  beauty,  scarcity,  ductility,  and  indestructi- 
bility, is  equal  to  gold  or  silver. 

The  specie  brought  to  Southampton  by  the 
mail-steamers  is  always  landed  before  any  other 

Sortion  of  the  cargo.  While  it  is  being  landed,  the 
ock-quay,  between  the  steamer  and  the  specie- 
store,  is  enclosed,  and  no  stranger  is  allowed 
within  the  enclosure.  Trustworthy  persons  are 
alone  employed  in  conveying  the  gold  and  silver 
from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  and  the  conveyance  is 
superintended  by  policemen  and  the  officers  of  the 
steamer.  The  boxes  of  gold  and  the  bars  of  silver 
are  arranged  orderly  along  the  pavement  of  the 
store,  which  is  sometimes  literally  covered  with 
precious  stones  and  metals.  The  value  of  the  con- 
tents of  each  box  of  gold-dust  varies  from  1000 
to  30,000  dollars.  The  Mexican  dividends— a 
matter  of  so  much  anxiety  and  interest  on  'Change 
ire  amongst  the  boxes  of  specie,  and  are  known  by 
the  letters  MD^  joined  like  a  diphthong,  being  on 
the  lids  of  the  boxes  that  contain  them. 

When  all  the  specie  has  been  landed,  the  doors 
of  the  store  are  locked,  while  the  officers  of  cus- 


toms and  of  the  mail-steamer,  together  with  the 
clerks  of  the  West  India  Company,  are  checking^ 
offthe  ship's  manifest ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  the 
ffold  and  silver  are  placed  in  railway  carriages, 
drawn  up  close  to  the  store,  and  are  transmitted, 
carefully  guarded,  to  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  cochineal  is  brought  from  Central  America, 
and  is  contained  in  untanned  hides.  Each  hide, 
with  its  contents,  is  called  a  seron,  and  weighs 
about  H  cwt.  When  it  is  pierced  with  a  steel 
instrument  by  the  custom-house  officer,  to  ascertain 
if  it  contains  contraband  goods  or  not,  the  cochineal 
is  found  in  small  purple-colored  shrivelled  pieces, 
each  of  about  half  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  bears  no 
resemblance  to  an  animal  substance,  yet  it  is  the 
body  of  an  insect,  with  the  head  and  legs  rubbed 
off.  The  cochineal  insect,  when  alive,  must  be 
about  the  size  of  the  small  red  insect  called  a  lady- 
bird, found  in  English  gardens  and  meadows. 
When  a  piece  of  cochineal  is  rubbed  on  a  damp 
white  surface,  a  dirty  red  coloring  is  produced. 
By  some  artificial  preparation  it  forms  the  basis  of 
carmine,  and  of  the  brilliant  crimson  and  scarlet 
dye-stuff  used  in  our  textile  manufactures.  Some 
idea  of  the  myriads  of  cochineal  insects  which  must 
exist  in  Central  America  may  be  formed  by  con- 
sidering their  minuteness,  together  with  the  weight 
of  each  seron  of  cochineal,  and  the  thousands  of 
serons  that  are  imported  into  Southampton  alone. 

Succades  are  those  delicious  jellies  and  preserves 
known  as  Guavaielly,  preserved  ginger,  limes,  and 
tamarinds,  manufactured  in  the  West  India  Islands. 
Some  of  these  delicious  confections  would  not  have 
been  unworthy  to  rank  with  the  fabled  ambrosia  of 
the  pagan  deities.  The  honey  used  in  them  must 
surpass  in  richness  and  flavor  that  which  used  to  be 
extracted  from  the  far-famed  honeycombs  of  Hymet- 
tus ;  for  it  is  distilled  from  sweets  that  cannot  be 
found  in  the  fields  or  gardens  of  Europe. 

Live  turtle  are  brought  in  the  West  India 
steamers,  principally  from  the  Bahamas  to  be  con- 
verted into  soup  for  epicures.  They  are  immense 
creatures,  and  are  kept  alive  during  the  voyage  by 
the  sailors  swabbing  their  eyes  and  mouths  every 
time  they  clean  the  deck.  Occasionally  a  boat  is 
filled  with  water  on  deck,  in  which  the  turtles 
are  allowed  to  refresh  themselves,  and  amuse  the 
passengers  with  their  unwieldy  gambols.  One  of 
the  most  singular  sights  to  be  seen  on  board  s 
West  India  steamer,  when  she  arrives  in  the 
Southampton  dock,  is  forty  or  fifty  gigantic  live 
turtles  lying  in  a  row  on  their  backs  on  the  lower 
deck.  Their  heads  are  rather  elevated,  and  their 
fins  appear  like  short  and  useless  wings  by  their 
sides.  Their  helpless  state  and  ridiculous  position 
appear  at  first  sight  irresistibly  ludicrous ;  but  the 
muscular  motions  of  their  throats,  which  are  per- 
petually craving  for  moisture,  and  their  piteous 
look,  as  if  imploring  to  be  saved  from  the  tureen, 
would  even  excite  aldermanic  sympathy. 

The  silk  brought  to  Southampton  by  the  Alexan- 
drian steamer  is  the  raw  material  from  China.  It 
is  brought  in  small  bales,  for  the  convenience  of 
transport  across  the  E^ptian  desert,  and  each 
weighs  about  one  cwt^  The  covering  for  the  silk 
is  a  species  of  matting  made  of  cane.  Upwards  of 
six  hundred  bales  of  silk  have  been  brought  in  one 
cargo,  the  value  of  which  has  been  nearly  100,000/. 

The  shawls  brought  by  the  steamers  are  from 
Cashmere,  a  place  celebrated  in  Indian  romance, 
and  from  other  parts  of  India.  These  fabrics  are 
the  finest  and  most  costly  in  the  world.  Hundreds 
are  brought  in  one  cargo,  many  of  which,  em- 
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broidered  with  gold  and  silver,  are  worth  hetween 
200/.  and  300/.  each.  They  are  imported  in  boxes 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  camphor  tree,  lined  with 
tin,  and  the  interior  of  which  is  profusely  strewed 
with  pepper  and  other  spices,  to  scare  away  insects 
daring  the  yoyajge.  The  crape  shawls  are  from 
China,  and  are  richly  ornamented  with  needlework 
of  such  a  kind  as  could  only  be  executed  in  a  coun- 
try where  labor  is  cheap,  and  by  a  people  inex- 
haustibly patient  and  ingenious.  These  shawls 
are  brought  in  small  paper  boxes,  enclosed  in  cases 
made  of  a  stronger  material.  Many  of  the  cases 
containing  the  fabrics  from  the  East  are  covered 
with  cloth  coated  with  bees'-wax. 

The  ivory  is  imported  here  in  extraordinary  long 
barrels,  which  contain  oftentimes  some  thousands 
of  tusks,  shed  by  wild  elephants  within  the  do- 
minions of  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  East.  Some  of  the  ivory  is  dug  up  from 
deserts  and  wildernesses,  where  it  has  lain  sometimes 
buried  for  ages. 

Amongst  the  sundries  brought  by  the  Alexan- 
drian packets,  are  precious  stones,  jewelry,  gold- 
work,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  ivory,  tortoise- 
shell,  and  sandal- wood  ornaments.  The  precious 
stones  consist  of  diamonds,  agates,  turquoises, 
pearls,  rubies,  sapphires,  carbuncles,  &c.,  and 
are  from  parts  of  India,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor. 
Those  from  the  latter  part  are  collected  by  Jews 
and  other  merchants,  and  are  the  value  of  European 
goods  sent  into  such  distant  regions  perhaps  as 
Astrachan  and  Tartary. 

The  jewelry  and  gold-work  are  chiefly  from 
Trichinopoly,  the  great  seat  in  the  East  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  precious  metals  and  stones. 
There  must  be  something  in  the  capacity  of  the 
Hindoo  for  manipulation,  which  the  European  does 
not  possess ;  for  the  golden  chains  and  bracelets 
made  in  Trichinopoly  far  surpass  those  manu- 
factured in  the  western  world,  in  fact,  any  damage 
to  those  of  the  former  place  cannot  even  be  repaired 
io  Europe. 

The  whole  of  these  most  costly  treasures  are 
examined  for  custom-house  purposes,  in  strongly- 
guarded  warehouses  in  the  docks,  where  none  but 
consignees,  custom-house  and  dock  officers,  are 
allowed  to  be  present;  and  such  is  the  immense 
quantity  that  passes  through  their  hands,  that  they 
are  examined  *with  as  much  indiflference  as  a  cargo 
of  French  eggs  or  Irish  potatoes.  At  night, 
policemen  patrol  round  the  warehouses,  while 
other  policemen  are  stationed  at  the  dock  gates  to 
prevent  egress  or  ingress  after  a  certain  hour. 

When  the  East  and  West  India  steamers  arrive 
together,  which  is  oflen  the  case  in  the  middle  of 
the  month,  there  may  then  be  seen  treasure  in  the 
docks  worth  a  million  sterling,  which  could  almost 
be  stowed  away  in  a  moderate-sized  dwelling- 
house.  We  have  been  allowed  the  unusual  privi- 
lege of  seeing  almost  at  a  glance  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  the  orient  and  Occident.  We  have 
looked  upon  a  large  store  literally  covered  with 
heaps  of  gold,  platina,  and  pearls ;  and  after  walk- 
ing a  few  steps,  have  beheld  huge  benches  blazing 
with  gems  and  precious  stones,  and  covered  with 
the  most  beautiful  fabrics  in  the  world,  and  with 
the  incomparable  workmanship  of  the  canning  artif- 
icers of  Asia. 

Southampton  has  the  remarkable  distinction  of 
being  the  only  port  in  ancient  or  modern  times  that 
receives  the  marvellous  productions  of  the  two 
Indies.  No  place  in  the  British  dominions  has 
ever  been  able  to  vie  with  it  in  this  respect. 
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Twelve  steamers  from  the  regions  of  the  rising  sun, 
and  twenty-four  from  those  of  the  settmglummary, 
arrive  every  year  at  this  port,  laden  with  enormous 
wealth.  In  the  far  west — from  the  golden  streams 
of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  fiom  the  bowels  of 
the  Cordilleras,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  the 
Caribbean  sea.  In  the  far  east-^from  the  Yellow 
Sea  and  the  Sacred  Ganges,  along  the  coast  of 
**  Farthest  Ind,"  the  land  of  **  barbaric  pearl  and 
fold,"  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  down  the  ancient 
Nile,  the  riches  of  America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  are 
continually  flowing  to  load  those  imttiense  and  mag- 
nificent argosies  that  almost  every  week  float  up 
Southampton  Water. 


From  Ctembert'  JoonaL 

A   TWELVEMONTH  IN  CALCUTTA. 

HINDOO  BETROTHAL — DANCING-OIRLt  AND  DANCINO- 
BOYS — LOVE  OF  JEWELS — ANGLO-INDIAN  CONCERT 
— DEPARTURE   OF   FRIENDS   FOR   STROPS. 

December  lOth. — Yesterday  evening  I  carried  out 
my  intention  of  seeing  a  nautch.  1  should  have 
been  better  amused  at  the  fancy-ball,  which  I  had 
given  up,  not  caring  to  venture  on  two  dissipated 
nights  close  together.  This  was  a  very  fine  enter- 
tainment too,  quite  beyond  the  ordinary  style  of  an 
ordinary  nautch,  being  given  in  honor  of  the  be- 
trothal of  two  children  of  very  high  caste  and 
wealthy  parentage.  There  was  a  large  party  of 
British  assembl^.  We  had  first  s  dinner  in  the 
European  style ;  our  Baboo  host  and  the  men  of 
his  family — a  very  numerous  conneetion  seemingly 
— sitting  with  us  at  table.  Except  the  Parsee 
guests,  some  of  them  ate,  and  all  of  them  drank 
very  sociably.  Dinner  over,  and  the  treat  lady 
having  made  the  proper  move,  we  lesser  ladies  rose 
and  followed  her  up  stairs,  where,  at  the  end  of  the 
drawing-room,  close  to  a  large  Indjpm  screen,  were 
the  females  of  the  family,  waitit^  anxiously  to 
receive  us.  There  were  a  good  many  of  all  ages ; 
two  young  wives,  really  handsome  girls — all  richly 
dressed  in  silk  sarees,  edged  with  gold  or  embroid- 
ery, the  tight  bodies  underneath  made  either  of  fine 
muslin,  or  of  gold  and  silver  tissue.  The  saree  fell 
gracefully  around  the  upper  parts  of  their  persons, 
and  was  their  only  head-dress.  Their  little  feet 
were  popped  into  inlaid  slippers  ;  their  ankles  and 
their  arms  were  hung  with  bansrles ;  strings  of 
pearls  were  round  their  necks,  and  they  wore  ear- 
rings. The  worth  of  all  these  icwels  must  have 
been  very  great ;  but  I  don't  believe  they  were  all 
personal  property,  nor  the  sarees  neither — it  was 
the  wealth  of  the  firm,  or  a  portion  of  it  at  least, 
exhibited  on  the  various  members  upon  this  occa- 
sion of  unusual  display.  The  little  bride  and  bride- 
groom were  really  loaded,  poor  children,  with 
pearls,  diamonds,  and  gold!  The  bridegroom 
walked  by  the  side  of  the  old  lady—- the  mother  of 
the  tribe—and  seemed  to  be  three  or  four  years 
old ;  the  bride  was  a  mere  baby  in  the  arms  of  her 
ayah.  Our  toilettes  again  d^iglited  our  female 
native  acquaintance.  They  looked  at  us  from  head- 
to  foot  all  round,  and  touched  all  our  clothes,  lost 
in  wonder  at  their  form.  They  kept  chattering  all 
the  time,  and  laughed  with  such  genuine  glee  as 
was  really  quite  infecting  to  hear ;  so  we  joined 
the  merry  chorus  heartily.  At  length  the  noise  of 
approachincr  gentlemen  sounded  ep  the  staircase, 
and  away  the  dark  ladies  all  scudded  behind  the 
screen  with  the  quickness  of  ehildren ;  and  we  saw 
no  more  of  them,  although  I  am  quite  sure  they 
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saw  us ;  for  a  wkispering  often  reached  the  ears 
of  those  who  approached  that  screen  daring  the 
eYening,  and  bright  eyes  could  be  detected  glanc- 
ing through  the  cttvices  of  the  folding  leaves. 

After  tea' and  coffee,  the  nautch  began.  It  is 
certainly  not  easy,  to  understand  how  it  can  be 
thought  anausing.  Two  dancing-girls  stepped 
forward,  and  begarv  to  spin  round  like  two  teeto- 
tnms,  which  we  took  for  a  kind  of  prelude ;  but 
nothing  more  came  of  it ;  they  just  spun  on  their 
allotted  time.  There  was  neither  agility  in  their 
movemenu  nor  gra^e  in  their  attitudes;  the  feet 
merely  shuffling  very  quietly,  in  time  to  the  beat 
of  the  tomtom,  and  the  very  monotonous  tone  of  a 
sort  of  mandolin.  The  dress  of  the  nautch-girl  is 
carious ;  over  the  full  and  loosely-hanging  drawers 
— which  touch  the  groand,  and  merely  allow  the 
point  of  the  toe  to  he  visible — she  wears  a  short 
petticoat,  exceedingly  wide,  plaited  up  in  large 
fblds  all  round  her  jvaist,  hanging  about  her  person 
handsomely,  while  the  wearer  is  motionless ;  but ; 
the  moment  she  begins  her  spinning  round,  these 
folds  open  at  the  bcitom  like  an  opening  &n ;  and 
being  supported  by  the  current  of  air  passing  onder, 
the  little  full  petticoat  stands  out  like  a  hoop,  dis- 
closing a  scanty  under-petticoat  of  muslin  in  the 
ordinary  form.  The  material  of  the  upper  dress 
was  white  and  ffold,  or  white  and  silver  muslin,  or 
red  and  gold  sifit.  Shawls  were  draperied  about 
the  head  and  shoulders.  When  one  pair  of  dancers 
had  finished,  another  pair  began ;  each  set  had  its 
own  musicians^-eonceited-looking  men,  finely 
equipped  in  turban,  shawl,  and  tanic  of  gay  colors, 
and  generally  Inndsome,  though  saucy  enough. 
They  are  all  moch  occupied,  each  with  his  own 
lat,  holding  their  heads  on  one  side,  and  admiring, 
even  applauding,  as  the  dance  proceeds.  These 
muucians  stood  ill  ia  a  row  at  the  end  of  the  apart- 
ment ;  the  girls  not  dancing  sat  on  the  ground  at 
their  feet,  each  ^air  beside  their  own  master.  All 
the  servants  weie  ranged  in  the  veranda,  enjoying 
this  rather  tiresome  specucle  with  an  intensity  of 
pleasure  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  European 
comprehending;  and,  by  the  by,  I  believe  the 
Indians  as  liule  understand  our  dancing;  they 
wonder  how  we  can  take  such  trouble  when  there 
are  those  to  be  had  who,  for  pay,  will  dance  for  us. 
We  British  all  sat  in  dignified  composure  together, 
the  native  gentlemen  in  great  numbers  a  liule  re- 
moved (rom  us  smoking  Uieir  bubbling  hookahs. 

When  several  pairs  of  girls  had  finished  their 
exhibition,  two  boys  came  forward,  twirling  round 
and  shuffling  their  feet  in  just  the  same  manner  as 
the  girls  had  done.  Then  the  girls  began  again  ; 
and  this  time,  while  spinning  round,  they  unwound 
their  shawb,  aad  twisted  them  into  many  ingenious 
forms,  making  them  up  into  bunches  of  flowers  and 
other  representatioas,  singing  all  the  while,  as  well 
as  moving  their  feet,  a  sort  of  low  humming  chant, 
in  praise,  I  believe,  of  our  entertainer.  The  two 
bovs  next  gave  as  a  sword-dance,  doing  many  diffl- 
cult  feats,  and  straige,  and  I  thought  dangerous 
ones;  always  twirling  round,  however,  which  seems 
to  be  the  only  idea  they  have  of  dancing.  Then 
we  had  a  tumbler  with  a  body  like  an  eel,  and  a 
head  of  shock-hair— excepting  which  natural  adorn- 
ment he  was  otherwise  all  but  naked. 

When  the  tumbler  had  finished,  the  best  nautch- 
girl  came  forward  alone.  She  had  been  seated  all 
the  evening  rather  apart^  throwing  herself  into  atti- 
tudes with  a  coquettish  air,  which  spoke  the  prima 
donna.  She  was  extremely  well  made,  tall,  and 
with  fine  features ;  her  head  particularly  well  set 
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upon  her  shoulders,  and  her  eomplexioo  by  urn 
means  dark — a  great  beauty  in  Indian  eyes.  Her 
dress  was  of  fine  materials,  and  had  nothing  uwdry 
about  it ;  and  her  hair  fell  in  long  ringlets,  English 
fashion.  Poor  girl,  she  could  not  have  been  all 
Hindoo !  Her  dance  was  the  sanse  whirling  round 
and  round  as  all  the  rest  had  been,  but  it  was  more 
gracefully  done;  and  hex  shawl  attitudes  were 
really  attractive.  She  had  a  way,  too,  of  holding 
the  edge  of  her  wide  petticoats  in  her  fingers, 
while  raising  both  hands  and  clasping  them  over 
her  head,  thus  letting  the  folds  of  the  petticoat  fall 
on  either  side  in  the  form  of  the  wings  of  a  butter- 
fly; it  was  very  pretty.  As  she  began  to  turn 
quicker  she  sang,  loud  and  screaming,  an  air  with 
very  few  notes ;  sad  rather,  yet  pleasing ;  vdth  a 
great  many  verses  to  it ;  two  or  three  mandulins 
and  a  tomtom  accompanying  her.  When  she  bad 
tired  herself,  a  little  girl  of  nine  yeara  old  took  her 
place,  and  nautched  far  better  than  any  of  them. 
This  concluded  the  entertainment ;  a  very  tiresome 
one  to  me ;  quite  uninteresting.  Up  the  country 
there  is  much  better  nautching,  it  seems ;  the  be^ 
must  be  wearisome  enough,  except  to  the  natives, 
to  all  of  whom  it  ceruinly  afiurds  extreme  delight. 

It  is  indeed  the  only  way  in  which  the  rich  Ba- 
boos  spend  their  wc^th,  or  nurk  the  difl^ereoce 
between  themselves  and  their  inferiors.  All  classes 
appear  to  have  moch  the  same  tastes — a  love  of 
money,  a  supreme  pleasure  in  making  it,  in  adding 
to  it,  and  no  way  of  showing  they  possess  it,  ex- 
cept this  one  of  great  displays  upon  either  religious 
or  family  festivals.  They  don't  care  about  multi- 
plying daily  comforts  ;  they  don't  -feel  any  wants 
beyo^  the  simplest ;  they  seldom  assist  a  friend ; 
they  are  for  the  most  part  indififerent  to  fine  houses 
or  handsome  equipages ;  but,  on  these  state  occa- 
sions, sometimes  the  hoards  of  a  lifetime  have  heea 
dissipated  in  one  great  feast,  lasting  days,  perhaps 
weeks.  The  very  poorest  save  for  this  purpose — 
beg,  borrow,  stint  themselves  of  necessaries,  to  make 
their  little  suitable  display,  and  lavish  their  whole 
substance  on  one  nautch. 

Another  passion  they  all  seem  to  have  in  commoo, 
rich  and  poor  alike — the  love  of  jewels.  A  rich 
native  will  walk  about  at  one  of  these  feasts,  wheo 
in  full  dress,  bedecked  with  what  would  purchase 
a  principality  in  Australia.  The  women,  when 
seen,  are  equally  valuably  laden;  and  the  poor, 
who  can't  reach  jewels,  take  to  colored  glass,  for 
bedizened  they  must  be.  Formerly,  when  there 
was  no  safe  way  of  investing  money,  it  was  a 
method  of  banking  to  buy  up  precious  stones;  and 
the  habit  remains,  now  that  the  funds  oflfer  better 
security,  and  that  merc^intile  speculation,  alas! 
tempts  to  the  risk  of  hard  earnings. 

12/A. — Our  concert  at  last.  We  never  could 
collect  all  the  performers  before ;  one  or  two  always 
happened  to  be  out  of  the  way ;  and  as  we  were 
resolved  to  have  a  full  orchestra,  we  put  ofi*  the 
great  evening  from  day  to  day,  in  order  to  secure 
our  artists.  One  good  eflfect  of  this  delay  will  be 
the  proficiency  consequent  on  such  repeated  prac- 
tice. Your  pianoforte  is  ofi*  already  to  Mr.  Black's 
house,  with  ail  the  little  glass-cups  its  feet  stand  in 
to  protect  it  from  the  white  ants.  The  cups  are 
deep,  and  filled  with  water ;  so  any  adventurous 
insect  surmounting  the  slippery  side  falls  into  the 
lake  below.  The  sofas  are  all  on  the  move  too, 
and  the  chandeliers ;  and  from  the  gondowns  large 
boxes  of  small- wares  have  been  taking  the  road 
ever  since  daylight.  Caroline,  being  no  performer, 
has  undertaken  the  commissariat;  she  will  also 
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receive  the  company.  She  went  yesterday  to  see 
what  was  required ;  made  out  the  necessary  list  on 
the  spot ;  came  back  to  give  her  orders ;  and  is  now 
off  again  to  see  how  they  have  been  executed — her 
second  visit  to-day.  She  came  .back  extremely  dis- 
pleased from  her  first.  Everything  was  in  confu- 
sion ;  nothing  had  been  properly  done ;  nobody 
was  inclined  to  take  any  trouble ;  the  servants  were 
quite  behind-hand.  And  there  sat  Helen  and  her 
husband!  No;  he  stood  with  his  violin  to  his 
shoulder,  and  the  tall  partner  bending  over  his  viol 
de  gamba — all  wrapped  up  in  a  trio  of  Beethoven's, 
with  which  we  are  to  end  our  first  act  this  evening. 
If  the  men  had  been  at  the  counting-house,  she 
would  have  thought  nothing  of  it — business  must 
be  attended  to ;  but  to  see  them  here,  dead  to  the 
world,  fiddling  away,  and  all  at  sixes  and  sevens 
round  them,  was  really  beyond  her  patience  to 
bear ;  and  so  she  came  off  to  complain  to  me.  She 
found  me  at  her  old  piano-forte,  totally  abstracted  in 
the  difficult  accompaniment  of  a  fine  quartette  of 
Mozart*s,  in  which  oar  baritone  is  to  electrify  the 
audience.  In  total  despair  she  turned  to  the  con- 
somaun,  the  only  friend  she  has  this  day  a  chance 
of  interesting  in  her  perplexities. 

Angry  as  dear  Gary  was,  she  did  all  she  had 
underuken  well ;  and  the  rooms  looked  so  pretty 
in  the  evening,  and  she  was  so  heartily  thanked, 
BO  much  praised  then,  when  we  were  at  leisure  to 
thiok  of  all  the  trouble  she  had  taken,  that  she  got 
into  excellent  humor,  and  forgave  us  all.  The 
long  drawing-room  was  the  concert-room— desks 
and  chairs  at  one  end  for  the  orchestra,  the  piano- 
forte in  the  centre  of  them,  with  standing  lights  on 
each  side  of  it  for  the  vocalists.  At  the  other  end, 
and  down  the  long  walls  of  the  room,  were  sofas 
for  the  company.  In  the  smaller  drawing-room  a 
number  of  little  tables  were  laid  with  refreshments. 
The  veranda  was  covered  in  with  matting,  hung 
with  red  curtains,  carpeted,  lighted  by  our  chande- 
Tiers,  and  furnished  with  sofas.  The  effect  was 
excellent.  Gary  acknowledged  she  considered 
it  her  masterpiece,  and  a  most  agreeable  lounge  we 
all  found  it.  About  forty  intimate  friends  formed 
the  company.  With  great  difficulty  has  Helen 
managed  to  keep  the  party  so  small ;  for  the  fame 
of  the  musicians — we  will  say  nothing  about  the 
novelty  of  the  entertainment — had  caused  a  great 
demand  for  invitations.  We  numbered  twelve 
musicians,  amateurs  and  professionals ;  and  having 
confided  the  leadership  to  one  we  felt  perfect  confi- 
dence in  following,  we  really  did  our  parts  well. 
It  was  4  very  perfectly  executed  concert — the  in- 
strumental part  excellent,  and  the  singing  much 
better  then  is  generally  heard  in  private  society ; 
the  one  soprano  voice  is  hardly  to  be  equalled  any- 
where. She  outdid  herself  this  evening,  particu- 
larly in  one  duet  with  the  baritone,  whose  quartette, 
by  the  by,  was  also  eminently  successful.  It  was 
encored.  We  had  chosen  good  composers  and 
pleasing  compositions — nothing  very  difficult  either 
of  execution  or  comprehension — ana  the  result  was 
deservedly  gratifying  to  us.  The  audience  had 
been  equally  well  selected  ;  all  people  really  fond 
of  listening  to  music.  The  only  complaint  made 
was  that  the  concert  was  too  short.  We  were 
really  rewarded  for  our  pains  in  preparing  it.  And 
how  many  pleasant  evenings  had  our  rehearsals 
given  us !  How  well  acquainted  some  of  us  have 
become  by  ipeans  of  this  help  to  intimacy !  It  was 
no  bad  part  of  the  arrangements  to  find  at  the  end 
of  the  great  crash,  the  final  flourish,  when  all  rose 
to  mingle  in  a  moving  crowd,  that  the  slight  re- 


freshments of  the  round  tables  had  been  changed 
into  a  good  substantial  supper ;  and  as  nothing 
gives  such  an  appetite  as  music,  full  justice  waa 
done  to  all  provided.  I  donH  know  what  o'clock  it 
was  when  our  merry  party  broke  up. 

13M. — This  is  Selena's  wedding-day ;  the  mar- 
riage has  been  a  quiet  one ;  not  more  than  twenty 
people  present  at  it  in  the  cathedral,  and  about  as 
many  more  at  the  dinner  afterwards.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  were  as  happy-looking  a  pair  as 
could  well  be  seen — she  slightly  agitated,  timid  and 
modest,  and  paler  than  usual,  but  always  graceful 
and  interesting ;  he  a  fine-spirited,  decided-mannered 
young  man,  handsome  from  intelligence  and  military 
bearing,  and  from  his  unmistakable  air  of  having 
won  the  prize.  The  friends  all  seemed  mure  than 
reconciled  to  him.  The  good  appointment  had 
developed  numberless  perfections  in  the  once 
slighted  lover.  The  dinner  w^  very  animated  ; 
every  one  seeming  to  be  in  spirits,  as  if  particularly 
pleased ;  more  than  usually  satisfied  with  so  ordi- 
nary an  afilair  as  a  marriage.  I  certainly  have  no 
misgivings  as  to  the  future  happiness  of  Selena  and 
her  faithful  lover.  We  shall  lose  them,  for  his 
appointment  is  at  a  distance  ;  but  we  part  with  the 
hope  of  meeting  again. 

lAth, — At  last  the  vessel  sails.  After  twice 
altering  her  day,  the  captain  has  sent  word  that  she 
starts  with  the  tide  to-night.  We  have  had  a  toil- 
iug  morning,  still  sending  stray  luggage  on  board 
even  to  near  the  last,  and  after  all  finding  another 
trunk  required  to  hold  the  gatherings.  No  place 
could  well  have  been  more  wretched  than  the  sick 
partner's  house  during  this  unsettled  time.  It 
showed  all  the  melancholy  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing desertion.  The  furniture  was  disarranged,  the 
packing  was  going  forward,  children  were  un- 
settled, and  the  master  and  the  mistress  very  much 
out  of  spirits.  The  leave-taking  of  their  servants 
was  quite  affecting,  for  the  natives  are  a  grateful 
and  affectionate  people ;  perhaps  easily  moved  to 
tears,  still  there  must  be  some  feeling  before  tears 
flow.  They  begged  their  sahibs  to  come  back 
again,  promising  literally  to  be  **  good  boys"  till 
their  return.  The  head-servant  and  her  own  par- 
ticular personal  attendant  kissed  Mary's  hands  over 
and  over  again,  saying  what  a  kind  mistress  she 
had  been — how  should  they  bear  to  serve  any  other. 
I  was  really  glad  to  escape  from  them.  The  scene 
at  Helen's  house  I  shall  not  venture  near. 

W*e  have  got  them  off  at  last — Freeman  and  all 
the  children — and  the  first  division  of  the  cabin 
luggage  went  on  board  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Gary's  servants  had  been  in  the  vessel  since  quite 
the  morning,  arranging  the  furniture.  After  dinner 
came  the  melancholy  parting.  Helen  and  Mr. 
Black  took  charge  of  the  sick  man,  and  I  went  with 
Mary,  and  the  new  trunk,  and  a  new  tin  case,  and 
sundry  bundles  and  some  bags  and  baskets.  Ed- 
ward's carriage  conveyed  us  quickly  to  the  ^haut, 
where  Arthur  and  I,  at  the  same  time  of  night  a 
year  ago,  had  landed.  The  comfortable  boat  of 
one  of  the  native  partners  of  the  firm  was  therQ 
waiting  for  us,  and  we  were  soon  alongside  the 
ship.  It  was  nearly  dark  ;  all  was  wretchedly  un- 
comfortable, confused,  and  noisy,  and  crowded : 
altogether,  it  was  very  sad.  The  uncertainty  of 
the  poor  debilitated  husband  recovering ;  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  young  wife  to  scramble  through  her 
troubled  way  with  such  a  charge  and  her  four  baby 
children ;  and  Helen's  silent  agony  as  she  herself 
undressed  her  pretty  boys,  and  laid  them  in  their 
little  cots,  kissing  them  for  the  last  time  aa  her 
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children,  for  if  they  live  to  meet  again,  it  is  grown 
men  who  will  receive  the  embrace  of  their  mother. 
I  could  not  stay  below — I  was  choking ;  I  left  the 
cabins  without  saying  farewell,  and  waited  upon 
deck  the  reappearance  of  Mr.  Black  and  Helen. 
They  came,  he  leading  her  silently,  and  we  de- 
scended to  the  boat,  and  reached  the  shore,  and 
entered  the  carriage,  and  drove  away;  not  one 
single  word  uttered  amongst  us.  She  lay  with  her 
head  upon  her  husband's  shoulder  in  speechless 
grief.  It  was  the  most  miserable  half  hour  I  ever 
passed.  It  must  be  like  a  succession  of  deaths  to 
parents  these  dreadful  separations  from  their 
children.  Gay,  happy,  thoughtless  Helen !  she 
will  never  wear  her  bright  smile  again. 

15M. — This  is  the  anniversary  of  our  arrival. 
One  whole  year  we  have  been  in  Calcutta — a  very 
happy  one,  all  things  considered.  Arthur*s  pros- 
pects are  very  fair.  If  he  proceed  as  he  has  begun, 
he  may  do  here  what  he  never  could  have  done  at 
home — save  out  of  the  income  he  will  earn  at  the 
bar,  from  the  beginning  of  his  law  career.  And  for 
happiness  while  doing  so,  we  can  insure  it,  for  we 
have  but  to  will  it — ^the  way  is  very  plain.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  bear  up  against  the  languor  induced 
by  the  climate :  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
it  can  be  done,  and  health  can  be  preserved  here  as 
at  home — by  care.  India,  so  little  known  by  those 
unconnected  with  it,  reveals  itself  on  near  approach 
as  much  like  any  other  place  where  British  congre- 
gate. The  busy  may  work,  the  reflecting  may 
study,  the  benevolent  may  serve  their  kind,  and  the 
frivolous  will  find  their  follies.  Duty  here  must 
guide  us  as  elsewhere.  We  move  into  our  own 
house  upon  the  20th ;  aAer  which,  as  we  intend  to 
lead  a  much  quieter  life  than  we  have  been  able  to 
do  hitherto,  my  journal  will  become  of  little  interest. 


From  the  Examiner. 

JcBfncuca  in  1850.    By  John  Bioelow.    (Published 
in  New  York.) 

We  recognize  in  Mr.  Bigelow  the  author  of 
some  excellent  letters  from  Jamaica  which  ap- 
peared last  year  in  an  American  newspaper,  and  on 
which  we  had  ourselves  to  bestow  a  very  hearty 
approbation.  The  substance  of  these  letters,  with 
much  additional  information,  is  embodied  in  the 
present  little  volume,  which  contains  the  most 
searching  analysis  of  the  present  state  of  Jamaica, 
and,  moreover,  the  most  sagacious  prognostications 
of  the  future  prospects  of  the  island,  that  have  ever 
been  published.  Mr.  Bigelow  is  an  accomplished, 
acute,  and  liberal  American.  As  such,  an  eye- 
witness and  a  participator  of  the  greatest  and  most 
successful  colonial  experiment  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  he  is,  necessarily,  a  better  and  more 
impartial  judge  of  the  subject  he  treats  of  than  any 
Englishman  of  equal  capacity  and  acquirement. 
Mr.  Bigelow  makes  short  and  easy  work  of  plants 
ers,  attorneys,  book-keepers,  sophistries,  and  Stan- 
leys. In  doing  so,  his  language  is  invariably  that 
of  a  man  of  education  and  a  gentleman.  He  might 
have  crushed  them  with  a  sledge-hammer,  but  he 
effects  his  purpose  as  effectually  with  a  pass  or  two 
of  a  sharp  and  polished  small-sword. 

Mr.  Bigelow^s  visit  to  Jamaica  was  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  recreation.  He  left  New  York  on  the 
2nd  day  of  January,  1850,  then  ice-bound,  and 
covered  with  snow^  and,  by  magic  of  steam,  he 
finds  himself,  in  six  days*  time,  within  the  tropics, 
between  the  17th  and  18th  deg.  of  latitude— io  a 
wordy  in  the  sultry  land  of  Jamaica. 


It  is  not  easy  (he  says)  to  imagine  a  more  deBghi- 
tvl  series  of  sensations  than  one  experiences  in  pass- 
ing at  the  rate  of  260  miles  a  day,  in  a  first-class 
steam-ship  like  the  Empire  City,  from  the  rigors  of  a 
northern  winter  to  the  soft  and  genial  temperature 
of  the  tropics. 

Mr.  Bigelow,  with  some  justice,  calls  Jamaica  "  an 
ocean  gem,"  and  this  is  his  account  of  what  nature 
has  done  for  it. 

It  embraces  about  4,000,000  of  acres,  of  which  there 
are  not,  probably,  any  ten  lying  adjacent  to  each 
other  which  are  not  susceptible  of  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion, while  not  more  than  500,000  have  ever  been  re- 
claimed, or  even  appropriated. 

Of  the  4,000,000  of  acres  which  make  the  area  of 
Jamaica,  it  is  believed  that  no  fewer  than  600,000 
are  fit  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane ;  that  is, 
are  of  the  highest  productive  powers. 

But  now  for  other  natural  advantages.  The 
island  has  ranges  of  mountains,  in  some  places 
reaching  to  the  height  of  8,000  feet,  with  elevated 
valleys  between.  Every  variety  of  climate,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  had,  from  80  deg.  to  50  deg.  of  the 
thermometer.  The  natural  means  of  irrigation  are 
admirable. 

In  the  dry  parishes  (says  Mr.  Bigelow)  the  want 
of  moisture  that  is  not  repaired  by  heavy  dews  which 
are  providentially  sent  during  the  winter  season,  maj 
be  supplied  by  irrigation  at  very  inconsiderable  ex- 
pense ;  for  the  whole  island  abounds  in  water,  at  all 
times.  It  is  traversed  by  over  two  hundred  streams, 
forty  of  which  are  from  25  to  100  feet  in  breadth,  and, 
it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  furnish  water-power  suf- 
ficient to  manufiicture  everything  produced  by  the 
soil,  or  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.  Far  less  ex- 
pense than  is  usually  incurred  on  the  same  surfkee 
of  the  United  States  for  manure,  would  irrigate  all  the 
dry  lands,  and  enable  them  to  defy  the  most  pro- 
tracted droughts  with  which  it  is  ever  visited. 

With  respect  to  harbors,  this  is  Jamaica : 

While  man  has  done  so  Uttle  for  the  internal  im- 
provement of  the  island.  Providence  has  benignanUy 
mdented  its  shore  with  sixteen  secure  harbors,  and 
some  thirty  bays,  all  affording  good  anchorage,  as  if 
it  were  designed  to  provide  against  the  indolence  and 
supineness  of  her  inhabitants  bv  inviting  to  her  shores 
the  enterprise  and  capital  of  other  nations. 

Such  is  nature^s  Jamaica.  Let  us  now  see  what 
man  has  done  to  assist  or  retard.  The  first  sam- 
ple of  the  population  of  Jamaica  presented  to  the 
intelligent  native  of  the  go-a-head  Anglo-Saxons 
was  not  favorable : 

Before  the  ship  had  £surly  stopped,  we  were  sop- 
rounded  with  boats  filled  wiUi  negroes,  some  dressed 
decently,  and  some  indecently,  and  some  not  at  alL 
They  ail  talked  at  once,  a  language  which  they  de- 
signed fi)r  English  ;  but  as  it  would  have  been  unin- 
telligible to  me,  under  the  most  iavorable  circum- 
stances, of  course,  amidst  all  this  confusion,  it  was 
like  the  apostle's  preaching  to  the  Greeks — fbolish- 
ness. 

Mr.  Bigelow  and  his  companions  had  to  cross 
the  bay  from  Port  Royal,  where  the  steamer 
stopped,  to  Kingston. 

The  boat  (says  he)  was  very  well,  but  the  oari 
were  a  novel^.  They  consisted  of  two  pieces— one  a 
long  pole,  Uie  entire  length  of  the  oar,  oi.unifbrm  sise 
from  end  to  end.  The  other  was  a  board,  in  the 
shape  of  an  ordinary  oar  blade,  which  was  applied  to 
the  oar  in  three  places  with  a  oord,  <<  and  noChtnf 
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else."  The  oarsmen  struck  the  "irater  with  the  side 
of  the  blade  to  which  the  pole  was  attached,  instead 
of  the  smooth  side,  out  of  respect  to  some  principle  of 
hydronamics,  with  which  I  was  not  familiar.  Instead 
of  tholepins,  they  used  a  rope,  tied  to  the  side  of  the 
boat,  through  which  the  oar  was  passed,  and  by 
which  it  was  detained  near,  if  not  in,  its  place  wh^ 
used. 

The  boat  took  two  hours  in  getting  to  Kingston, 
a  distance  of  five  miles,  across  a  smooth  bay. 
Every  mechanical  aid  to  labor  in  Jamaica  is  in  the 
same  rade  and  ancient  fashion.  There  are,  for 
example,  two  kinds  of  axes,  which  are  the  same 
that  have  been  sent  to  the  planters  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years  by  their  consignees  and  mortgagees 
in  England.  The  best  of  them  is  worthy  of  the 
days  of  the  war  of  the  Roses,  and  the  worst  of  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  or  perhaps  of  the  era  when 
Britons  first  began  to  substitute  iron  for  fish  bones. 

The  means  of  transportation  are  worthy  of  the 
tools  and  implements : 

In  Jamaica  (says  Mr.  Bigelow)  they  are  exceeding- 
ly limited.  With  the  exception  of  the  fifteen  miles  of 
railroad,  there  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  a  stage  coach 
or  regular  periodical  conveyanoe  to  be  found  in  Ja- 
miuca ;  nor  does  any  steam  or  other  boat  ply  at  stated 
periods  between  any  of  her  ports.  Of  course,  there- 
Ibre,  the  expense  of  getting  about  is  very  great,  and 
the  intercourse  between  the  opposite  extremities  of  the 
island  quite  limited — more  so  than  between  the  At- 
lantic shore  of  the  United  States  and  the  Mississippi 
Talley,  and  rather  more  expensive. 

This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  and  unfortunately  to 
say  truly,  that  it  is  more  difficult,  inconvenient,  and 
expensive  to  travel  150  miles  in  a  British  colony 
than  over  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude  and  twenty  of 
longitude  in  the  United  States.  The  contrast  was, 
of  course,  very  shocking  to  the  locomotive  Amer- 
ican, and  ought  to  mortify  the  nation  that  founded 
the  American  States,  and  invented  representative 
government,  and  the  steam  engine. 

The  slave  emancipation,  and  the  free  trade  in 
sugar,  if  they  did  not  produce,  were  assuredly  fol- 
lowed by,  the  following  efiecu : 

During  the  last  three  years  the  island  has  exported 
less  than  half  the  «ugar,  rum,  or  ginger ;  less  than 
one  third  of  the  coffee ;  less  than  one  tenth  of  the 
molasses  ;  and  nearly  two  millions  of  pounds  less  of 
pimento,  than  during  the  three  years  which  preceded 
the  emancipation  act  *  •  *  Since  1832,  out  of  the 
668  sugar  estates  then  in  cultivation,  more  than  160 
have  been  abandoned,  and  the  works  broken  up. 
*  *  *  During  the  same  period  above  600  coffee  plan- 
tations have  been  abandoned,  and  their  works  broken 
up. 

Mr.  Bigelow  estimates  that  by  this,  no  less  than 
400,000  acres  of  land  have  been  thrown  out  of  cul- 
tivation, and  60,000  laborers  out  of  employment, 
who,  however,  have  easily  found  employment  that 
they  liked  better. 

All  this  is  most  deplorable,  but  we  really  cannot 
see  how,  except  by  the  sagacity  and  exertions  of 
the  inhabitants  themselves,  it  was  to  be  avoided. 
For  150  long  years,  the  British  public  had  been 
paying  to  the  West  Indians  about  double  the  nat- 
ural price  for  nearly  everything  they  produced, 
some  of  tliose  products  being  the  next  thing  to 
neoessariea  of  life,  and  all  this  to  maintain  slavery 
and  a  most  vicious  system  of  industry.  Mr.  Big- 
elow estimates  the  yearly  cost  of  the  monopoly  to 
the  British  people  at  25,000,000  Spanish  dollars, 
or  above  5,400,000/.,  and  we  think  he  does  not 


over-estimate  it.  Was  the  nation  to  continue  to  be 
fleeced  at  this  rate  in  perpetuity?  Certainly  not, 
whatever  the  consequences.  The  slavery  and  the 
monopoly  have  ceased  forever.  The  nation  had, 
in  fact,  been  paying  enormously  during  whole  gen- 
erations for  maintaining  a  huge  hothouse;  and 
having  become  too  wise  to  continue  this  prodigality 
any  longer,  the  glass  house  tumbles  to  the  ground, 
and  the  forced  plants  within  it,  not  having  vitality 
or  strength  to  live  in  an  ordinary  atmosphere,  have 
dwindled  or  perished. 

They  fold  their  arms,  (says  Mr.  Bigelow,)  under 
the  conviction  that  no  ^orts  of  theirs  can  arrest  the 
decay  and  dissolution  going  on  about  them,  and  that 
nothing  but  home  legislation — nay,  nothing  but  pro- 
teotbn  to  their  staples — can  protect  them  from  hope- 
less and  utter  ruin.  This  seems  to  be  a  most  extraor- 
dinary delusion,  though  it  is  one  which  is  hurrying 
on  the  very  thing  they  deprecate. 

The  West  Indians  charge  their  decadence  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  to  free  trade,  and  to  the  conse- 
quences of  both,  high-priced  labor,  which,  they* 
allege,  is  no  match  for  the  slave-labor  of  foreign 
colonies.  Now,  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  about 
these.  Mr.  Bigelow  tells  us  he  never  found  a 
single  person  in  Jamaica  who  desired  to  see  the 
restoration  of  slavery,  but  all  complained  that  they 
had  not  received  enough  for  their  slaves  in  the  way 
of  compensation.  What  they  actually  did  receive 
was  6,161,927/.;  which,  for  from  babes  at  the 
breast  to  men  and  women  a  century  old,  halt  and 
blind,  as  well  as  sane  and  robust,  was  close  on  20/. 
a  head,  or  more  than  the  average  value  of  slaves  of 
all  denominations,  at  this  moment,  in  prosperous 
Cuba.  The  land,  whether  cultivated  or  only  even 
appropriated  in  Jamaica,  is  but  500,000  acres,  or 
one  eighth  part  of  the  island.  The  proprietors  of 
this  land,  therefore,  received  for  one  of  the  chattels 
on  it,  at  the  rate  of  13/.  6s.  6d.  per  acre,  or  rather 
more  than  ten  times  the  price  at  which  the  general 
government  of  the  American  Union  sells  the  least 
of  its  wild  lands  in  the  most  fertile  of  its  States. 
Making,  however,  allowance  for  most  of  the 
Jamaica  land  being  cleared  and  cultivated,  we 
think  it  probable  that  the  price  they  actually 
received  was  equal  to  five  times  the  value  of  the 
fee-simple  of  their  land.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  men  of  Jamaica  valued  their  own  property  at 
near  14,000,000/.,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  it 
was  worth  the  money,  nor  make  it  reasonable  that 
when  there  was  but  one  seller  and  one  buyer  in  the 
market,  the  vendor  should  get  whatever  he  was 
pleased  to  ask. 

As  to  the  price  of  labor,  the  exorbitancy  of  which 
is  so  much  complained  of,  Mr.  Bigelow 's  experi- 
ence makes  his  testimony  on  this  point  so  conclu- 
sive, that  we  must  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself: 

To  my  utter  surprise  I  learned  that  the  price  for 
men  on  the  sugar  and  cofiee  plantations  was  fh>m 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  cents  a  day,  (fh)m  9d.  to 
1^.,)  and  proportionallv  less  fbr  boys  and  females. 
Out  of  these  wages  the  laborers  have  to  board  them- 
selves. Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  largest 
market  in  the  island  flour  costs  firom  sixteen  and 
eighteen  dollars  a  barrel,  butter  thirty-eight  cents 
a  pound,  (14d.,)  does  not  the  cry  of  high  wages  ap- 
pear absurd  ?  Was  the  wolfs  complaint  of  the  lamb 
for  muddying  the  water  in  the  stream  below  him  more 
unreasonable  ?  Are  wages  lower  in  any  quarter  of 
the  civilised  world  ?  Four  fifths  of  all  the  grain  con- 
sumed in  Jamaica  is  grown  in  the  United  States,  on 
fields  where  labor  costs  more  than  four  times  this 
price,  and  where  eveiy  kind  of  provisi^ps  but  fruit  ia 
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less  expensive.  The  fact  is,  the  negro  cannot  live  on 
such  wages,  unless  he  owns  in  fee  a  lot  of  three  or 
four  acres,  or  ekes  them  out  by  stealing.  He  is  driven 
by  necessity  to  the  purchase  and  cultivation  of  land 
for  himself,  and  he  finds  such  labor  so  much  better 
rewarded  than  that  bestowed  on  the  lands  of  others, 
that  he  very  naturally  takes  care  of  his  own  first,  and 
gives  his  leisure  to  the  properties  of  others  when  he 
foels  inclined  ;  in  that  particular  acting  very  much 
as  if  he  were  a  white  man. 

All  this  is  unanswerable  and  conclusive,  but  the 
planters  cannot,  or  will  not,  understand  it,  and 
fun  headlong  on  the  road  to  ruin  in  the  opposite 
direction.  They  are  clamorous  for  depressing  the 
labor  that  is  already  too  low.  They  go  to  Made- 
ira, to  every  part  of  Hindustan,  to  China,  for 
laborers,  and  even  propose  to  import  free  negroes 
from  the  United  States,  bribing  them  with  9d.  or  a 
shilling  a  day  to  give  up  3s.  or  48.  which  they  get 
where  they  are.  For  this  darling  wrong-headed 
object  they  would  seem  even  disposed  to  beggar 
their  pinched  exchequer,  for  in  1844  they  paid 
above  10,000/.  for  immigration  ;  in  1845,  above 
11,000/.;  in  1846  above  28,000/.;  and  in  1847, 
when  expenditure  exceeded  income  by  64,348/.,  no 
less  than  45,507/. !  The  planters  do  all  in  their 
power  to  discourage  the  purchase  of  land  by  the 
negroes. 

They  call  them  lazy  for  indulging  in  this  foeling  of 
independence,  but  I  never  could  discover  anything  in 
itns  desire  of  the  negroes  to  labor  which  was  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  example  of  their  masters,  and  by  in- 
stincts and  propensities  common  to  humanity. 

The  purchase  of  land  in  small  lots  goes  on 
rapidly,  notwithstanding,  on  the  part  of  the  colored 
population,  and  already  the  number  of  these  petty 
proprietors  is  said  to  exceed  100,000.  It  would 
be  strange  if  it  were  otherwise  in  a  country  con- 
taining no  more  than  370,000  inhabitants,  and  of 
the  area  of  which  seven  eighths  have  as  yet  been 
neither  cultivated  nor  appropriated. 

Let  labor  (says  Mr.  Bigelow)  be  rewarded  as  it  is 
in  the  United  States,  or  even  in  Enzland,  and  let  it  be 
used  with  the  same  economy,  and  ue  fi^e  of  Jamaica 
irill  chiuige  almost  as  rapidly  as  if  the  sun  of  heaven 
were  then  to  rise  upon  it  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Bigelow  most  satisfactorily  shows  that  the 
emancipation  only  precipitated  the  ruin  of  the 
West  India  planters,  which  was  before,  sooner  or 
later,  inevitable.  They  were  then,  as  now,  mort- 
gaged up  to  the  throat,  and  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  mortgagees,  their  English  agents  or 
consignees.  The  20,000,000/.  paid  to  them  for 
their  slaves  produced  only  a  balancing  of  accounts, 
and  went  but  a  short  way  towards  liquidating  their 
debts.  Before  the  emancipation,  nine  tenths  of  the 
cultivated  land  of  Jamaica  were  in  the  hands  of 
absentee  proprietors,  and  the  absent  proprietors 
must  of  course  employ  agents.  The  agents  were 
attorneys  living  in  Kmgston,  and  they  employed 
sub-agents,  overseers andbook-keepers.  The  over- 
seer occupies  the  manor  house,  with  an  establish- 
ment of  servants  and  horses.  On  the  average  of 
all  the  estates  in  the  island,  this  agency  costs 
3,000  dots.  (650/.)  a  year.  This  sum  aione  would 
be  a  handsome  profit,  and  it  is  what  the  proprietor 
pays  for  being  absent.  Over  and  above  this  he 
pays  for  home  agency,  on  whatever  he  sends  and 
whatever  he  receives.  He  is  forced  to  be  a  trader 
and  a  speculator,  and  all  this,  not  on  his  own  judg- 
ment, but  on  that  of  others.    Before  the  Emancipa- 


tion Act,  and  in  full  possession  of  theT monopoly  of 
the  English  market,  it  is  plain  enough  that  the 
West  India  absentee  proprietor  was  living  in  idle- 
ness, at  the  expense  of  the  English  consumer,  for 
otherwise  such  a  system  of  extravagance  could  not 
have  lived  for  a  day.  Such  a  one  certainly  never 
existed  in  any  other  class  of  our  colonies,  and  existed 
here  only  under  false  and  unjust  legislation.  In  a 
populous  country,  where  there  is  a  real  rent,  and 
where  a  farmer,  especially  with  a  lease,  takes, in  a 
great  measure,  the  place  of  the  proprietor,  and  all 
at  his  own  risk  and  responsibility,  the  recipient  of 
rent  may  be  absent  without  any  serious  incon- 
venience. But  in  a  colony  where  there  is  no  rent, 
and  no  farming  of  rent,  absenteeism  is  an  incom- 
patible anomaly,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  proprie- 
tors satisfied  with  nominal  ownership,  and  surren- 
dering all  legitimate  profit  to  prodigal  management 
and  agency.  The  proprietor  of  a  West  India,  like 
that  of  an  American,  a  Canadian,  or  an  Australian 
estate,  must  be  his  own  manager  and  agent,  look 
after  and  live  upon  his  land,  or  perish.  Whether 
the  average  heat  be  50  deg.,  or  60  deg.,  or  80  deg. 
of  Fahrenheit,  can,  in  this  case,  make  no  earthly 
difference.  Nature  does  not  create  rent  to  oblige 
those  that  happen  to  be  nearest  the  sun. 

The  population  of  Jamaica,  by  the  census  of 
1844,  consisted  of  377,433,  of  which  the  white 
inhabitants  were,  15,776,  the  brown,  68,529,  and 
the  black,  293,128.  The  whites,  forming  now  but 
one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  population,  are  dimin- 
ishing in  number,  wealth,  and  influence ; — the  other 
two  are  increasing  in  all  these. 

The  possession  of  four  or  five  acres  of  land  (says 
Mr.  Bigelow)  confers  the  right  to  vote  in  the  selection 
of  members  of  Assembly.  The  blacks  are  ambitions 
to  possess  and  exercise  the  privilege  ;  it  causes  them 
to  be  courted  and  respected.  They  are  daily  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  the  advantages  which  the 
elective  franchise  confers,  and  the  prospect  of  attain- 
ing it  is,  with  them,  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to 
effort  and  economy.  The  recent  election  of  several  of 
their  order  to  the  Assembly  has  gpreatly  inflamed  this 
ambition.  It  is  only  a  short  time  since  there  were 
any  colored  people  returned  to  that  body  ;  in  the  last 
Assembly  there  were  a  dozen.  No  Negro  ever  had  a 
seat  there  till  the  sestdon  before  the  last,  when  one 
was  returned.  In  the  last  session  there  were  three. 
It  is  safe  to  sav,  that  in  a  very  few  years  the  blacks 
and  browns  will  be  in  a  clear  majority  in  the  Assem- 
bly.   They  already  hold  the  balance  of  power. 

Already  twelve  members  out  of  forty-seven  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Jamaica  Assembly  are  men  of 
color.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  at  present  on  the 
side  of  the  administration,  the  white  members  con- 
stituting the  opposition.  This  anomaly  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  local  government,  out  of  the 
colonial  revenue,  has  at  its  disposal  a  patronage  of 
a  score  of  fat  appointments,  to  the  value  of  20,000/. 
a  year,  averaging  from  325/.  up  to  2,700/.  apiece, 
besides  a  multiplicity  of  minor  appointments  m  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  and  in  the  police,  all 
liberally  bestowed  on  the  colored  inhabitants. 

When  (says  our  author)  the  colored  people  become 
the  proprietors  of  the  property,  and  have  to  pay  high 
salaries  and  oppressive  taxes,  their  relations  to  the 
government  wUl  be  rapidly  changed,  and  they  will 
be  thrown  into  the  position  now  oocnpied  by  the  conn- 
try  i^arty  (the  whites.)  They  will  clamor  Ibr  low 
sadanes,  and  probably  high  duties.  They  will  get 
neither.  What  lies  b^ond,  it  is  soaroehr  worth  w£le 
to  speculate  upon,  ibr,  before  that  dav,  Great  Britaia 
will  inevitably  be  compelled  to  mocUty  her  ooldoial 
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VoIacj  80  Todicallj,  at  least  with  respect  to  her  West 
India  possessions,  as  to  introduce  elements  into  the 
question  which  cannot  now  be  ooigectured.  Nothing 
is  more  probable,  in  respect  to  the  political  fate  of  the 
island  twenW  years  hence,  than  that  it  will  be  one  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

We  agree  with  the  first  part  of  this  prediction, 
but  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  do  so  with  the 
last ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  period  fixed  for  the 
catastrophe  is  much  too  early.  Opinion,  both  in 
Jamaica  and  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  must  greatly  change  before  such  an 
amalgamation  can  be  brought  about.  No  doubt 
such  a  solution  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Northern 
States,  but  it  is  not  at  present  easy  to  fancy  that 
African  representatives  and  colored  senators  would 
be  in  good  odor  sitting  in  the  same  assemblies  with 
those  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
natural  commercial  capital  of  Jamaica  is  New  York, 
and  not  London,  or  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow,  or 
Bristol.  The  voyage  from  New  York  is  performed 
just  now  in  six  days,  and  already  there  are  four 
first-class  American  steam  ships  on  the  beat.  The 
voyage  from  England  is  nearly  three  times  the 
length  of  that  from  New  York,  and  there  are  but 
two  steamers  plying.  Even  now  Jamaica  receives 
from  New  York  nearly  its  whole  supply  of  com, 
and  can  get  it  nowhere  else  so  cheap  or  so  good. 
For  everything  that  Jamaica  could  produce  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  its  industry — 
coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  rum,  molasses — New  York  is 
its  best  market.  All  the  ripe  fruits  of  Jamaica,  its 
mangos,  its  shaddocks,  its  charimoyas,  as  good  as 
when  plucked  from  the  trees,  can  be  sold  in  six 
days,  and  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  to  the  400,000 
wealthy  consumers  of  New  York.  A  market  for 
them  nowhere  else  exists  equally  advantageous. 

We  take  leave  for  the  present  of  Mr.  Bigelow, 
thanking  him  for  much  valuable  information,  much 
dissipation  of  sophistry,  much  elucidation  of  sound 
principle,  and  all  in  good  taste  and  choice  lan- 
guage. 


From  the  Spectator. 
ABD-EL-KADER   AND   LORD   LONDONDERRY. 

There  has  been  published  a  very  interesting  cor- 
respondence between  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
and  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  in 
reference  to  the  captivity  of  Abd-el-Kader.  The 
letters  are  accompanied  by  one  from  the  Marquis  to 
the  Earl  of  Glengall  in  this  country,  describing  the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them. 

Feeling  a  high  admiration  for  the  character  of 
the  unfortunate  Arab  chief,  and  a  deep  sympathy 
for  him  in  his  captivity  in  the  lonely  old  chateau 
d'Amboise  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  Lord  Lon- 
donderry, with  much  trouble,  obtained  permission 
from  the  French  minister  of  war  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  emir.  After  obtaining  the  rarely- 
granted  permission,  he  with  much  additional  diffi- 
culty gained  the  interior  of  the  chateau.  He 
describes  the  interview — 

We  followed  an  Algerian  slave,  who  led  us  through 
the  winding  terraces  of  the  garden,  which  are  clothed 
with  tall  cypress  and  other  trees,  to  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  chateau  ;  when  passing  through  an  ante- 
hall  or  guard-chamber  we  came  to  a  door  where  all 
shoes,  &c.,  were  left  Upon  this  door  being  thrown 
open,  the  interesting  old  warrior  stood  before  us — his 
burnous  as  white  as  the  driven  snow,  his  beard  as 


black  as  jet,  his  projecting  large  eyebrows  of  the  same 
hue,  with  teeth  like  ivory,  and  most  expressive  dark 
eyes,  showing  peculiarly  the  white  liquid  tinge  sur- 
rounding the  pupils.  His  stature  is  tall  and  com- 
manding, his  gestures,  softness  and  amiability  of 
expression,  almost  inexplicable.  Upon  my  approach- 
ing him,  the  emir  held  out  a  very  large,  bony,  and 
deep  brown  hand  to  me  ;  which  when  I  grasped  he 
turned  to  lead  me  to  the  sofa  and  the  scats  prepared  at 
the  head  of  the  room. 

The  result  of  the  interview  was,  that  the  old 
warrior  made  interest  with  the  marquis,  knowing 
that  he  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
president  of  the  republic,  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  Louis  Napoleon  ;  and  that  the  English  soldier 
promised  to  **  try."  The  correspondence  itself 
shows  with  what  tact  and  good  feeling  he  made  the 
attempt. 

Tours,  March  8,  1951. 

Pardon  me,  my  prince,  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  write 
to  you  ;  past  time  emboldens  me,  the  present  moment 
inspires  me  with  overpowering  impulse.  With  the 
permission  of  the  minister  of  war,  I  was  admitted  to 
an  audience  with  the  interesting  captive  of  France, 
the  brave  Abd-el-Kader.  The  sympathy  of  every 
soldier,  who  has  served  during  a  long  life,  always  im- 
pels him  to  honor  illustrious  chiefs,  even  when  they 
are  enemies  ;  and  I  cannot  express  the  sentiments  of 
admiration  kud  commiseration  I  have  fblt  in  a  rather 
long  interview  with  the  ex-emir. 

In  addressing  this  petition  to  your  highness,  I  com- 
mence by  supplicating  you  not  to  accuse  me  of  pre- 
sumption, and  to  be  well  persuaded  that  I  believe  I 
have  no  right  to  interfere  in  so  grave  an  aflFair.  I 
have  the  conviction  that  the  government  of  the  French 
republic  and  its  president  retain  the  emir  prisoner 
for  the  interest  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  a  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  person  who 
now  presents  himself  before  you,  to  obtain  some  solace 
and  consideration  for  this  illustrious  prisoner,  is  he 
who  addressed,  in  favor  of  the  present  president  of 
the  republic,  the  same  demand  to  the  King  Louis 
Philippe  whilst  the  president  was  a  prisoner  at  Ham. 
My  prayer  is,  that  the  painful  and  unfortunate  life  of 
Abd-el-Kader  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Can  it  be  believed  that  the  liberty  accorded  to  an  old 
man,  bowed  down  by  his  misfortunes,  his  chagrins, 
and  his  losses,  can  ever  injure  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  great  and  powerful  nation  that  now  keeps  him 
captive,  in  a  manner  that  wounds  the  hearts  of  those 
who  honor  the  warrior  yet  more  in  his  adversity  than 
in  his  prosperity  !  Believe,  my  prince,  that  I  have 
the  very  positive  conviction,  that  even  if  the  slightest 
danger  could  result  from  placing  Abd-el-Kader  in 
liberty,  it  would  be  more  than  a  thousand  times  oom- 
pensated  by  the  glory  that  would  be  showered  on  the 
French  nation  by  this  act  of  generosity. 

At  present,  my  prince,  I  shall  conclude  by  giving  you 
a  summary  of  his  position.  On  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain, on  the  borders  of  the  Loire,  the  Ch&teau  d'Am- 
boise  offers  to  the  emir  no  fiicilities  for  carriage  or 
equestrian  exercise;  the  sadness  of  the  old  edifice,  the 
sole  society  of  the  commandant  and  the  guard,  can  offer 
him  no  resource  ;  the  gardens  and  the  ramparts  form 
his  sole  promenades.  The  prisoner  offered  me  a  small 
cup  of  tea  ;  this  offering  and  his  conversation  was  full 
of  an  unexpressible  grace  and  grandeur. 

At  last  I  arrive  at  his  demand,  at  the  promise  I 
have  made  to  him ;  and  I  hope  from  your  goodness  the 
power  to  show  him  that  I  have  not  forgotten  his  com- 
mission. He  has  prayed  of  me  to  demand  of  you,  in 
the  name  of  the  old  fHendship  he  knows  you  have  for  . 
me,  to  grant  him  an  audience  when  it  will  be  possible 
for  you.  He  has  also  expressed  the  desire  that  I 
should  accompany  him  to  your  presence.  I  hare,  my 
prince,  ftilfilled  the  duty  of  an  old  soldier  of  her 
Britaimio  Mojes^.    My  aim  is  to  me^  yoifr  glpry  in 
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liberating  a  great  warrior.  If  I  succeed,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  glories  of  my  life;  if  I  do  not  succeed, 
I  shall  have  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  myself 
in  having  made  the  attempt. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Monseigneur,  your  very 
humble  servant, 

Vakb  Londokdebbt. 

Elys^  National,  March  29,  1851. 

My  dear  Marquis — ^I  have  not  sooner  replied  to  your 
letter  written  to  me  from  Tours,  because  I  did  not 
know  where  to  address  my  reply,  and  I  hoped  soon  to 
see  you  in  Paris. 

That  which  you  tell  me  of  the  Emir  Abd-el-Kader 
has  greatly  interested  me  ;  and  I  find  markedly,  in 
TOur  solicitude  for  him,  the  same  generous  heart  that 
interceded  some  years  since  in  favor  of  the  prisoner 
of  Ham. 

I  confess  to  you,  that,  from  the  first  day  of  my 
election,  the  captivity  of  Abd-el-Kader  has  not  ceased 
to  occupy  me,  and  to  weigh  like  a  burden  upon  my 
heart.  I  have  also  often  been  occupied  in  seeking  for 
the  means  that  would  permit  me  to  place  him  at  lib- 
erty without  risking  a  compromise  of  the  repoee  of 
Algeria  and  the  security  of  our  soldiers  and  colonists. 

To-day  even,  the  new  ambassador,  who  is  about  to 
repair  to  Constantinople,  is  charged  by  me  to  study 
this  question;  and,  believe  me,  my  dear  marquis,  no 
person  will  be  more  happy  than  I  when  it  will  be  per- 
mitted to  me  to  render  liberty  to  Abd-el-Kader. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  the  Emir,  but  I  can  only 
see  him  to  announce  good  news;  I  am,  therefbre,  until 
that  period  arrives,  deprived  of  the  possibility  of 
granting  his  request 

Receive,  my  dear  marquis,  the  assurance  of  my  in- 
timate and  high  consideration  and  friendship. 

Louis  Napoleon. 

Pau,  April  1,  1851. 

Allow  me,  my  dear  prince,  to  assure  you  that  the 
letter  I  have  this  instant  received  from  your  highness, 
firom  your  own  hand,  has  given  me  so  lively  a  senti- 
ment of  pleasure  and  gratitude,  that  during  all  my 
life  the  impression  will  remain  ineflfaceable.  Your 
expressions  show  the  honor  and  uprightness  of  your 
character.  The  same  in  prosperity  as  in  adversity — 
frank,  noble,  benevolent,  chivalrous,  magnanimous, 
and  well  resolved  to  act  according  to  the  great  princi- 
ple of  humanity,  **  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they 
should  do  unto  you." 

The  future  of  Abd-el-Kader  is  in  your  hands,  and 
in  those  of  the  nation  you  govern.  For  the  happy 
result  of  my  undertaking  I  repose  in  you  an  unlimited 
confidence.  May  the  fate  of  Abd-el-Kader  become, 
through  you,  as  peaceable  as  your  own  will  be  glori- 
ous. Such  is  the  ardent  wish  of  him  who  has  the 
honor  to  assure  you  still,  as  formerly,  of  his  greatest 
and  high  consideration,  friendship,  and  personal 
devotion. 

Vane  Londonbebbt. 

To  the  President  of  the  French  Republic. 


From  ihe  Washlngloa  Republic. 
THE   WRITINGS    THAT    ARE    REVOLUTIONIZING 
EUROPE. 

We  are  apt  to  make  a  great  ado  about  the  pub- 
lished opinions  of  European  travellers  who  visit  us 
for  the  purpose  of  book-making,  while  the  really 
influential  writings  in  relation  to  the  United  States, 
that  are  changing  the  thoughts  of  the  old  world, 
opening  their  eyes  to  the  advantages  of  our  form 
of  government,  and  the  blessings  of  our  institutions, 
not  one  in  a  thousand  ever  thinks  of.  No  essayist 
or  periodical  reviewer  that  we  are  aware  of  has 
ever  uken  into  consideration  or  even  alluded  to 
Ihe  writings  in  question.    They  have  been  wholly 


overlooked  by  political  speculators  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  Neither  the  Pope  nor  any  other 
potentate  has  ever  thought  of  excluding  them  from 
his  dominions  on  account  of  their  republicanizing 
tendency.  No  index  expurgatorius  makes  mention 
of  them  ;  yet  they  are  daily  multiplied,  constantly 
circulated,  and  unerring  in  producing  the  eflTect  in- 
tended. They  have  done  more  to  revolutionize 
opinions  in  the  old  world  than  all  other  writings 
published  during  the  present  century  ;  they  operate 
chiefly  among  the  illiterate  masses  of  Europe,  and, 
as  they  make  the  most  eloquent  and  touching  ap- 
peals to  the  feelings,  they  are  the  cliief  instruments 
of  filling  our  country  to  overflowing  almost  with 
the  oppressed  population  of  Europe.  These  writ- 
ings are  the  humble,  but  eloquent  and  truthful  let- 
ters of  the  poor  immigrants,  who  tell,  in  their  sim- 
ple but  sincere  language,  their  happy  experiences 
in  this  land  of  freedom,  and,  by  their  glowing 
encomiums,  induce  the  friends  left  at  home  to  follow 
after  them.  We  had  one  of  these  stirring  missives 
put  into  our  hands  the  other  day  which  had  been 
written  at  the  dictation  of  a  chambermaid  in  a 
friend's  family,  a  boy  of  fifteen  having  acted  as 
amanuensis.     It  ran  tiius  : 

To  Mrs.  Betty  Rork,  Bally ,  in  the  county  An- 
trim, Ireland.     Dear  Mother  :  I  arrived  in just 

six  montlis  ago  to-day.  Dear  mother,  this  is  a  great 
country  for  the  likes  of  us.  I  have  had  a  good  place 
ever  since  I  came  over,  and  so  has  Jane  Murray,  who 
is  cook  in  a  gentleman*s  family,  and  gets  good  wages. 
Dear  mother,  Tim  Riley  and  Patrick  Donovan  and  his 
sister  are  all  doing  well.  Dear  mother,  you  must  send 
over  Peter  ;  he  must  come  fVom  Liverpool  by  the  ship 

.    I  send  a  draft  on  the  Bank  of  Ireland  for  two 

pounds,  and  a  certificate  for  his  passage.  Dear 
mother,  this  is  from  your  loving  daughter, 

Bridgst  Robk. 

It  requires  no  very  powerful  imagination  to  con- 
ceive the  eflect  which  such  a  piece  of  writing  as 
this  will  produce  when  it  is  read  in  the  circle  for 

which  it  was  intended  in  Bally .     Possibly  the 

person  to  whom  it  was  written  is  unable  to  read  it 
herself,  but  she  calls  in  the  aid  of  the  priest,  or  the 
shop-keeper,  or  some  other  learned  person  ;  and  it 
is  read  aloud  to  admiring  groups  of  hunger-pinched 
and  half-clad  listeners,  whom  its  contents  inspire 
with  golden  opinions  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land 
of  freedom  and  the  unspeakable  blessings  of  repub- 
lican institutions.  Letters  of  similar  import, 
written  in  all  languages,  are  constantly  flying,  like 
winged  seeds,  all  over  Europe,  and  dropping  and 
germinating  wherever  there  are  hnman  beings  and 
human  habitations.  In  every  county  of  England 
and  Ireland,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  by  the  habitations  of  the 
Danube,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  on  the  plains 
of  Italy,  among  the  vineyards  of  France,  and  all 
over  Norway  and  Sweden,  these  flying  leaves  are 
constantly  dropping,  dropping,  dropping,  and  im- 
buing the  minds  of  the  people  where  they  fall  with 
extravagant  ideas  of  the  glorious  privileges  of  a 
free  government,  and  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  those  who  make  their  own  laws  and  elect  their 
own  rulers.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  all  over 
Europe  there  should  suddenly  have  broken  oat, 
without  any  concert  of  action,  such  a  widespread, 
vigorous,  and  confident  demand  for  the  right  of  free 
government  ?  And  is  it  likely  that,  while  the  self- 
same causes  are  still  actively  at  work,  there  will 
ever  be  an  abatement  of  that  revolutionary  spirit 
which  has  been  awakened  by  sach  writings  as  we 
have  hinted  at? 
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the  master  mischief  of  the  usage  of  that  time  in  de- 
volving to  churchmen  the  higher  offices  of  slate — 


From  the  Examiner. 

Bemonsirances  against  Romish  Corruptions  in  the 
Church,  addressed  to  the  People  and  Parliament 
of  England  in  1396.  Now  for  the  first  time 
published.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  Forshall. 
Longman  and  Co. 

Mr.  Forshall  has  printed  this  remarkable  tract 
at  an  interesting  time,  but  its  importance  and  value 
are  more  than  temporary.  It  proves  the  sturdiness 
and  independence  of  the  English  character  in  all 
that  related  to  civil  and  religious  freedom  as  long 
ago  as  nearly  five  centuries.     It  shows  us  that  such 

{)retensions  as  were  expected  to  pads  without  chal- 
enge  three  centuries  after  the  Reformation  most 
certainly  did  not  pass  unchallenged  two  centuries 
before  it.  And  as  a  mere  specimen  of  our  vernac- 
ular at  the  date  when  it  was  written,  it  is  invalu- 
able. 

Mr.  Forshall  has  edited  it  most  carefully,  with 
an  excellent  introduction,  glossary,  and  index ;  and 
it  seems  strange  that  it  should  not  earlier  have 
received  this  attention.  Biomphers  of  Wyclifie 
have  referred  to  it,  and  quoted  passages  in  evidence 
of  the  Wycliffite  heresies ;  but  they  appear  to  have 
failed  altogether  of  perceiving  its  larger  scope,  or 
understanding  its  political  bearing  and  significance. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  as  Mr.  Forehall  sug- 
gests, that  it  was  drawn  up  to  influence  the  famous 
parliament  which  met  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Richard  the  Second,  and  which  was  a  scene  of  un- 
usual excitement  on  the  subject  of  religion  from 
the  sudden  clash  of  the  old  rapal  party  with  the 
new  and  increasing  band  of  patriotic  reformers. 
Wycliffe  had  then  been  dead,  and  his  opinions 
gradually  on  the  increase,  for  more  than  ten  years. 
The  author  of  the  remonstrance  was  his  friend  John 
Purvey,  who  assisted  him  in  the  first  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  shared  with  him  the  duties  of  his 
parish,  and  attended  his  death-bed.  He  was  the 
most  active  of  the  reformers,  the  most  formidable 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities ;  and  his  intention 
in  the  tract  before  us  was  to  make  his  countrymen 
generally  acquainted  with  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
Church,  and  rouse  them  to  measures  for  its  re- 
form. 

Memorable,  indeed,  are  i Is  contents  and  doctrines. 
It  upholds  the  supremacy  of  the  royal  authority, 
and  the  spiritual  as  well  ab  temporal  independence 
of  the  realm.  It  tramples  upon  the  temporal,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  spiritual,  pretensions  of  the  Pope. 
It  asserts  repeatedly  the  strictly  eleemosynary 
tenure  of  the  property  of  the  Church.  It  de- 
nounces the  evil  uses  to  which  the  monastic  orders 
turned  their  ill-gotten  superflux  of  wealth.  It  ex- 
poses the  sham  pretence  to  mere  spiritual  sway  ex- 
hibited by  men  notorious  for  nothing  so  much  as 
the  inordinate  love  of  temporal  power.  And  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  tract  we  have  a  very 
pregnant  hint  thrown  out  that  it  might  be  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Christian  community  if  the  ministers 
of  religion  could  be  induced  to  forego  their  endow- 
ments, and  depend  on  contingent  alms  from  the 
State  and  the  people. 

We  take  but  a  very  few  extracts,  honestly  as- 
suring the  reader  that  the  tract  itself  will  reward 
his  curiosity  in  many  ways,  and  give  him  at  a 
glance  a  more  remarkable  insight  into  the  actual 
opinions  heaving  and  stirring  the  depths  of  English 
hearts  five  centuries  ago,  than  he  could  ever  hope 
to  derive  from  even  patient  study  of  the  ordinary 
histories. 
See  how  plainly  this  true-hearted  man  perceived 


Neither  prelatis  neither  preestis  neither  dekenis 
shuldcn  hau  seculer  offiois,  that  is,  chauncerie, 
tresorie,  priuy  seal,  and  othere  siche  seculer  officis  in 
the  chekir  ;  neither  be  stiwardis  of  londis,  ne  stiwardis 
of  halle,  ne  clerkis  of  kichene,  ne  clerkis  of  accountis  ; 
neither  be  occupied  in  ony  seculer  oflBce  in  lordis 
Courtis,  most  whil  seculer  men  ben  sufficient  to  do 
suche  seculer  officis. 

Here  is  evidence  that  the  dangers  of  confession 
were  felt  in  families  then  as  now,  and  particularly 
in  their  effects  on  women.  Observe,  too,  how  ex- 
actly such  cases  as  poor  Mathurin  Carr^*s  are 
foreshadowed.  Shame  to  us  that  after  five  centu- 
ries such  a  wickedness  could  recur ! 

Apreest  vnfdthfUl  and  vnkunnygne  shal  vithdrawe 
oomounli  a  man  fro  verri  contricioun  and  eschewynge 
of  synne,  and  demynge  good  euil  and  euil  good.  Also 
such  a  preett  wole  enioyne  to  a  man  tatisfaccioun  of 
monei  turnynge  into  hit  oume  wynnynge,  and  ex- 
elude  the  v>erkts  of  merci  anentit  pore  men,  and  ap- 
plie  iho  to  r^'che  prestis  or  ipocritit  religiout,  that 
han  more  than  nedith  to  hem.  Also  thei  volen  putte 
to  a  man  confessid  to  hem  greuouse  ohargis  and 
ynsuflrable  hi  fyndinge  of  synful  men  in  dispisinge 
of  Goddis  heestis  and  the  counseilis  of  Crist,  that  b«i 
softe  and  profitable  bothe  to  bodi  and  soule.  Of  the 
greete  depthe  of  euelis  that  ben  falle  bi  such  rounynge 
in  eere  moad  to  vnfeithful  and  vnkunnynge  prestis  bi 
cumbringe  of  symple  mennis  consciencis,  and  nameli 
of  wommen  trough  to  manie  euelis  herbi^  is  not  of 
this  tyme  or  of  oo  deadli  man  to  declare  fullL 

Again — 

If  freris  mendicauntis  and  special!  menouris  bilde 
ouir  cottlew  housis  bi  false  meenis  and  blasfeme  beg^ 
ginge,  and  bi  raueyn  of  pore  mennis  godis  brought 
in  bi  ipocrisiCy  and  ben  more  prudent  aboute  vanitees 
of  the  world  and  othere  superfluitees  than  othere 
worldli  men,  thei  ben  false  profetis  and  disciplis  of 
antecrist,  and  disseyuen  the  puple  vndir  the  colour  of 
pite. 

The  power  and  independence  of  the  sovereign 
authority  is  repeatedly  asserted  : 

It  is  to  preche  and  to  defende  stide&stli  of  cristene 
preestis  and  trewe  seculer  men,  that  the  king  and 
seculer  lordis  han  power  and  auctorite  to  punshe 
what  enere  persoone  trespassinge  opinli  in  here  londis, 
though  he  be  bisshop  or  erchebisshop^  yea  and  the  bissk" 
op  of  Rome, 

Again — 

The  general  counseil  of  worldli  clerkis  determynith 
thus.  That  no  iuge  presume  bi  himsilf  to  distrie  or 
oondempne  without  suffnnge  of  the  bisshop,  neithir 
prest  neithir  dekene,  neithir  ony  clerk  neithir  the 
lasse  men  of  the  chirche,  that  is  the  seruaunt  of 
clerkis.  And  if  he  doth,  he  shal  be  sequestrid,  or 
departid,  fVo  the  chirche,  till  he  knouleche  his  gilt 
and  amende  him.  Bi  this  decretal  the  king  mai 
neithir  streyne  neithir  condempne  ony  clerk,  though 
he  gllte  neure  so  mocbe  agens  the  king,  if  the  bisshop 
assente  not  thereto.  What  mat  lette  thanne  bisshopis 
and  clerkis  to  putte  doun  king  and  alle  lordis,  and 
conquer e  alle  here  lordis  and  godis  at  here  likingel 
Therefore  alle  cristene  men  crieth  out  on  this  fids 
lawe  and  on  the  makeris  and  meyntenouris  thero£ 

The  same  principle  is  insisted  on  again  and 
again,  with  noble  fervor  and  courage : 

The  lawis  of  the  pope  ben  gode,  and  owen  to  be 
taken  of  feithful  men,  oonli  in  as  moche  as  tho  bea 
foundid  expresli  or  opinli  in  holi  scripture,  or  in  quik 
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reesonn  that  mai  not  be  distried,  or  in  as  moche  as  | 
tho  be  mand  esi  to  ynderstonde  holi  scripture  and  to 
kepe  Gciddis  hcestis.  This  sentence  is  opin  bi  this, 
that  ellis  tho  weren  wickide  lawis,  tariynge  cristene 
men  fro  vertu  and  knowinge  and  kepinge  of  Goddis 
lawe,  and  fi-o  euere  lasting  bliss.  But  God  seith,  in 
the  X.  c°.  of  Isaie,  Wo  lo  hem  that  maken  vnckid 
lawis. 

Here,  too— 

Alias !  hou  greet  abhominacioun  of  discumfort  is 
this,  that  bi  bullis  of  the  bisshop  of  Rome  not  foundid 
opinli  in  the  la  we  of  God,  neithir  in  opin  rcesoun, 
cristene  puple  is  brought  into  so  greet  errour,  that  it 
bileuith  to  haue  more  meryt  in  geuynge  almese  to 
riche  men  bi  assignynge  of  the  pope,  which  almes 
Crist  assignide  to  pore  men,  yea,  vndir  dette  of  euere 
lastinge  dcth,  than  in  geuynge  it  to  pore  men,  whiche 
thei  knowen  verrili  nedi. 

And  here,  in  a  remark  on  the  vice  of  in- 
dulgences : 

For  though  a  cristene  roan  geue  manie  godis,  yea, 
the  tenthe  part  or  the  half  of  alle  his  godis,  to  the 
gaderedis  or  procui-atouris  of  suche  indulgenois,  and 
releue  not  hise  pore  neighboris  which  he  knowith 
verri  nedi,  he  shal  be  dampnid  withouten  ende  bi  the 
witnesse  of  Jesu  Cristini  the  xxv.  c°.  of  Mt.  And 
though  a  cristene  man  geue  nothing  to  the  procura- 
touris  of  suche  indulgencis,  but  helpe  bi  his  power 
his  nedi  neighboris,  he  shal  be  sauid  bi  the  witness- 
inge  of  Jhesu  Crist  in  the  same  xxv.  c°.  of  Mt. 

Our  last  extract  anticipates  a  wisdom  to  which 
even  the  experience  of  five  centuries  has  not  yet  per- 
fectly arrived. 

If  religiouse  possessioneris  that  oughten  to  be 
merour  of  gostli  and  heuenli  conuersacioun  in  doingc 
abstinence  and  satisfaccioun  for  synnis  of  the  puple 
bi  teens  and  deuout  preieris,  wasten  opinli  the  godis 
of  here  foundouris  in  pride,  glotonie,  and  lecherie, 
and  othere  lustis  of  the  flesh,  and  in  vanitecs  of  the 
world,  thanne  thei  ben  perlous  ipocritis,  and  in  dede 
thei  prechen  errour  agens  the  feith,  and  ben  worse 
than  worldli  men  bothe  in  werk  and  word.  This 
sentence  is  opin  of  itsilf,  and  bi  opin  experience. 
And  thanne  the  founders  or  here  successouris  moun 
medefiiUi  withdrawe  fro  hem  seculer  lordshipis  and 
othere  temporal  godis,  nameli  superflu  godis  whiche 
thei  mysusen  so  to  greet  harm  of  hemsilf  and  of 
othere  cristene  men. 

Very  remarkable  is  it  to  discover,  in  various 
passages  throughout  this  tract,  that  a  humble  par- 
ish priest  in  13uckinpham8hire  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second  had  the  courage  substantially 
to  declare  his  conviction,  at  the  very  time  when  his 
country  was  still  within  the  pale  of  Rome,  that  all 
endowments  for  religious,  charitable,  and  public 
purposes,  even  when  they  proceeded  from  the 
bounty  of  individuals,  should  properly  be  held  sub- 
ject to  the  absolute  control  of  the  State. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer. 
To  the  Etliiors. — Gentlemen  :  There  has  been 
some  rivalry  of  late  among  claimants  to  the  honor 
of  being  first  in  advocating  cheap  postage.  The 
priority  of  one  who  wrote  in  1644  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  New  York  committee  in  favor  of 
another  who  wrote  in  1843.  Both  Mr.  Bates  and 
Mr.  Spooner  labored  zealously  and  effectively,  and 


I  am  very  far  from  a  desire  to  take  one  leaf  from 
their  well-earned  laurels. 

Not  without  some  apprehension  that  Dr.  Frank- 
lin will  get  up  a  still  earlier  claim,  I  beg  you  to 
reprint  an  editorial  article  written  by  myself  a 
good  while  ago,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  which 
has  some  interest  as  fulfilled  prophecy. 

E.   LiTTELL. 

Washington,  April  30,  1851. 

From  the  Literary  Portfolio  of  January  21,  1830. 
.  THE   MAIL   FREE. 

In  our  last  we  brought  forward  a  proposition 
that,  when  the  national  debt  shall  have  been  paid 
off,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  the  most  useful, 
most  general,  most  equitable,  and  least  objectiona- 
ble of  all  the  plans  that  can  be  devised  for  the  uae 
of  the  surplus  revenue  to  make  the  post  oflice  free. 
The  Courier  and  Enquirer,  before  seeing  our  proj- 
ect, had  spoken  with  much  force,  and  with  great 
plainness  of  speech,  of  some  of  the  evils  that  must 
arise  from  a  distribution  of  the  surplus  among  the 
states,  to  be  by  them  expended.  And  it  has  gone 
80  far  as  *'  most  seriously  and  most  solemnly  to 
declare  that,  much  as  they  despise  the  miserable 
maxim  that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing, 
they  had  rather  see  the  nation  in  debt  than  with  a 
large  surplus  revenue  to  be  in  any  way  distributed 
and  employed  by  the  agents  or  dependents  of  either 
the  General  or  State  Governments.  Wasteful  ex- 
travagance, or  woful  misapplication,  ever  will  be 
the  result  of  such  a  disposition  of  the  public  money. 
It  would,  in  all  probability,  be  wasted  in  election- 
eering improvements  or  impracticable  schemes,'' 
&c.  Thinking  the  suggestion  we  have  made  free 
from  all  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  a 
distribution  of  the  surplus,  and  that  it  will  '*  abide 
the  scrutiny  of  talents  and  of  time,"  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  state  it  more  in  detail. 

To  avoid  the  inconveniences  that  would  arise  ia 
the  Post  Office  Department  from  a  sudden  and  com- 
plete change,  we  would  suggest  that  the  first  step 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan  should  be 
a  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage  to  the  following 
scale :  One  cent  per  sheet  on  newspapers,  periodicals^ 
and  letters. 

And  in  the  spirit  of  the  existing  law,  which 
gives  to  editors  of  newspapers  their  exchange 
papers  free,  let  all  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  hi" 
ters  to  editors  of  newspapers  or  periodicals  go  free. 
And  it  would,  perhaps,  be  expedient  to  extend  the 
privilege  of  franking  to  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive authorities  of  all  the  states  and  territories. 

How  much  of  the  surplus  revenue  such  a  scale 
of  postage  would  absorb  we  are  unable  to  guess. 
There  would  be  so  great  an  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Post  Office  that  we  are  confident  the 
gross  receipts  would  be  larger  than  they  now  are. 
And,  when  we  look  at  the  improvements  making 
in  the  means  of  conveyance,  it  will  hardly  be 
thought  impossible  that  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
mail  may  decrease  in  as  great  a  proportion  as  the 
reduction  of  postage  above  recommended.  We 
think  we  look  but  a  little  way  ahead  when  we  see 
the  MAIL  CAR  going  between  Portland  and  New 
Orleans,  and  between  Washington  and  St.  Louis, 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 


The  LiviKo  Aac  is  published  every  Saturday,  by  E.  Littbll  &  Co.,  at  the  comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfiehl 
Streets,  Boston.  Price  12^  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars  a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thaokfally  received  and  promptly  attended  to. 
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Prom  tha  Quarterly  Rariew. 

A  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.  By 
Charles  Merivale,  B.  D.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.    3  toIs.  8vo.    1850. 

Strange  though  the  fact  may  seem,  at  a  time 
when  ingenious  men  are  seeking  subjects  through- 
oat  every  domain  of  human  knowledge,  it  is  certain 
that  we  have  no  English  work,  deserving  the  name 
of  a  history  of  the  R^man  Empire,  prior  to  the  point 
at  which  Gibbon  takes  up  his  vast  and  splendid 
theme.  Nay,  this  deficiency,  it  can  hardly  be  de- 
nied, extends  over  the  whole  antecedent  period. 
It  might  fairly  be  deemed  a  vacant  field  to  whidi 
Dr.  Arnold  came,  when  he  undertook  the  work 
which  was  abruptly  and  unhappily  terminated  by 
his  death.  His  learning  and  candor  fitted  him  well 
for  the  task  ;  and  though  there  are  some  defects  of 
method  in  its  earlier  part,  uo  writer  need  disdain 
the  task  of  completing  what  he  has  thus  begun. 
Sacb  completion  is  indisputably  required  to  sustain 
the  fair  fame  of  our  literature ;  so  faulty  on  this 
subject,  that  even  now  it  is  difficult  to  place  before 
the  student  any  English  book  which  crediubly  re- 
lates the  great  events  intervening  between  the  close 
of  the  second  Carthaginian  war  and  the  death  of 
Sylla.  The  work  of  Middleton  comes  in  at  this 
time ;  but  owes  its  reputation  much  less  to  its  own 
merits  or  originality  than  to  our  deep  interest  in  the 
actors  it  records,  and  to  a  comparison  with  the  bald 
and  feeble  essays  which  precede  it — volumes  unin- 
formed by  critical  research,  and  destitute  of  every 
charm  which  style  or  philosophy  can  afford. 

Our  continental  neighbors  have  dealt  more  oopi- 
oosly  and  successfully  with  this  great  subject.  In 
France  the  writings  of  Dr.  Beaufort  opened  that 
▼ein  of  sceptical  inquiry  as  to  the  early  history  of 
Rome  which  has  since  been  so  boldly  pursued  else- 
where. To  the  theme  of  her  grandeur  and  decay 
Montesquieu  brought  his  high  philosophy ;  Vertot, 
Miehelet,  Thierry,  &c.,  have  furnished  works  ex- 
cellent for  study  ;  while  other  writers  have  dili- 
gently pursued  those  researches  which  connect  the 
Koman  Empire  in  western  Europe  with  institutions 
and  usages  existing  down  to  our  own  times. 

The  German  scholars  of  the  last  half-century 
have  given  to  the  Roman  history  that  zealous  and 
minute  labor  which  is  their  best  characteristic. 
It  may  well  be  called  an  exhaustive  power  of  re- 
search, for  they  leave  no  record  or  fact  untouched  ; 
though  oflen,  it  must  be  owned,  without  any  just 
regard  to  the  authority,  or  worth  in  any  respect,  of 
the  materials  they  accumulate.  They  have  taken 
op  this  subject,  like  others,  not  merely  on  the  broad 
scale  of  history,  but  in  detached  parts ;  illustrating 
more  fully  the  course  and  effect  of  certain  political 
changes,  and  the  career  of  those  men  whose  genius 
or  furtune  has  brought  about  such  revolutions. 
We  may  notice  as  examples  Schulze^s  history  of 
the  republic  to  the  time  of  the  first  plebeian  consul ; 
Hegewisch's  and  Heeren's  history  of  the  Gracchi ; 
Heyne  on  the  social  war ;  3chleater's  history  of 
the  period  between  the  two  narratives  of  Sallust; 
Meissner*8  life  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  more  recent 
book  of  Drumann  well  deserves  the  eulogiums  Mr. 
Merivale  has  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  use  he  has 
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made  of  it  in  his  own.  Nor  can  we  omit  mention* 
ing  the  Sttmrnata  Gentium  Bomanontm  (the  ao- 
count  of  the  great  families)  of  Ruperti,  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  aids  to  Roman  history  yet  pub- 
lished. Finally,  we  must  name  the  great  woric  of 
Niebuhr;  coldly  or  harshly  critical  it  may  bo; 
oflen  theoretfcal :  and  in  paru  doubtful  or  mistal:- 
en ;  yet  correcting  much  of  common  error,  and  af- 
fording a  juster  estimate  of  the  relative  value  <if  th<ii« 
documents,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  from  which  tlie 
Roman  history  is  derived. 

Mr.  Merivale  now  aspires  to  fill  the  historical 
void  in  our  own  literature.  We  opened  his  bo<ik 
with  interest,  but  not  without  jealousy ;  becaufe, 
even  if  itself  not  worthily  fulfilling  the  objects  de- 
signed, it  might  yet  so  far  succeed  as  to  deter  one 
of  higher  genius  and  more  comulete  equipment  from 
attempting  the  same  labor,  it  is  a  space  in  die 
world's  history  far  too  vast  and  important  to  be  tJ- 
lotted  to  any  one  who  is  unable  to  found  thereon  a 
fair  and  lasting  edifice.  Mr.  Merivale  was  alreaily 
known  as  an  accomplished  scholar ;  his  reading  aiid 
power  of  Latin  versification  had  been  placed  advan- 
tageously before  the  public;  his  **  Age  of  Augus- 
tus,** published  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  natural 
antecedent  of  his  present  undertaking.  Whether 
he  regarded  it  as  tentative  of  the  larger  work,  or 
was  led  to  the  latter  by  getting  thus  far  into  tl.e 
middle  of  the  subject,  he  does  not  inform  us.  Bi:t 
we  can  well  understand  that  a  man  who  found  him- 
self immersed  in  the  epoch  of  final  change  froti 
republic  to  monarchy,  might  naturally  proceed  t) 
spread  his  scheme  over  the  first  great  period  of  thi) 
Empire. 

Looking  at  these  two  volumes  with  the  jealousy 
we  have  sought  to  justify,  we  venture  to  speak  of 
them  as  a  fair  foundation  for  the  whole  work ;  in 
sonoe  parts  not  so  massive  or  well-wrought  as  we 
might  have  desired,  yet  fully  capable,  we  think, 
of  supporting  the  superstructure  designed.  We 
should  have  hesitated  in  forming  this  opinion  from 
ihe  first  chapters  only  ;  but  Mr.  Merivale  rises  with 
his  subject ;  and  the  great  figure  of  Julius  Cssar 
becoming  dominant  on  his  canvas,  gives  more  vigor 
and  earnestness  to  his  manner  than  when  treating 
of  that  general  condition  of  the  republic,  and  those 
city  parties  and  civil  broils  in  which  this  wonderful 
man  was  nurtured.  It  is  a  go<Kl  sign  when  an 
author  warms  with  the  actions  he  records. 

Mr.  Merivale  could  not  have  dispensed  with  a 
preliminary  outline  of  Roman  history,  even  from 
its  origin.  In  any  case,  to  render  such  a  summary 
clear,  just,  and  effective  for  its  purpose,  is  the 
highest  test  to  which  an  historian  can  be  put.  In 
the  case  of  Rome,  the  difficulty  exceeds  perhaps 
that  of  any  other.  We  think  ourselves  familiar 
with  it  from  the  teaching  of  schools;  but  this 
knowledge  is  for  the  most  part  of  events  only ;  few 
comprehend  at  all  distinctly  the  strangely  inter- 
woven elements  of  Roman  government  and  internal 
policy,  the  progressive  changes  therein,  the  mutual 
effects  of  these  changes,  the  infiuenoe  of  foreign 
conquest  on  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
state,  or  those  other  more  secret  and  subtle  causes 
which  are  ever  at  work,  altering  and  undermining 
all  human  institutions.    If  the  r^^tJuts^uiy 
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period  devoted  himself  to  such  studies,  the  summary 
m  Uie  first  of  these  chapters  may  suffice  to  refresh 
his  memory  of  all  that  is  most  essential.  But  we 
do  not  think  it  will  adequately  instruct  those  who 
come  only  half  informed  to  the  subject,  and  for 
whom  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  profit  of  the 
historian  to  smoothen  the  road  to  the  threshold  of 
his  work.  This  duty,  indeed,  has  its  limits,  and 
BO  writer  can  be  called  upon  to  provide  for  utter 
ignorance.  But  still  we  complain  of  the  present 
introduction  as  less  lucid  than  it  should  have  been. 
There  is  too  much  of  obvious  labor  for  effect,  and 
a  certain  turgescence  of  phrase,  which  falls  heavily 
on  the  ear,  and  tends  to  make  obscure  what  it  is 
liiost  needful  should  be  easily  understood.  The 
pillowing  passage,  taken 'almost  at  random,  will 
■liow  our  meaning : — 

'  As  the  light  begins  to  brighten  about  the  cradle  of 
ttie  Roman  institutions,  we  discover  distinct  traces  of 
tlie  existence  within  their  pale,  not  of  two  classes  only, 
the  warriors  and  their  subjects,  but  of  a  third  also, 
occupying  a  position  between  the  others,  sharing  In 
the  name,  and  in  an  inferior  degree  in  the  rights  and 
pHvileges,  of  the  dominant  class.  The  patricians  and 
plebeians  of  Rome  represent,  at  this  early  period,  two 
Hices  of  different  ongln :  the  former  of  which  has 
admitted  the  other,  whether  on  compulsion  or  by 
concession,  after  a  fruitless  resistance,  or  by  a  spon- 
t^eous  arrangement,  to  a  certain  prescribed  share  in 
t(ie  privileges  of  ^vemment  and  the  rights  of  con- 
quest. It  exacts  m  return  a  strict  alliance  against 
tlie  unruly  subjects  and  jealous  enemies  conunon  to 
both.  During  a  century  and  a  half  of  republioan 
^Dvemment,  while  the  external  policy  of  the  state  is 
qevelopmg  its  tendency  to  universal  aggression,  and 
(lie  work  of  aggrandizement  and  self-defence  seem  to 
Ihe  eye  of  the  mere  bystander  to  be  animated  by  a 
Common  instinct,  there  exists,  nevertheless,  internally 
n  strong  under  current  of  hostility  between  these  hiJf- 
ireluotant  yoke-fellows. 

And  again,  towards  the  close  of  the  chapter  : — 

At  the  same  period  there  arose  in;  various  quarters 
of  the  world  mysterious  voices,  of  which  historians 
have  repeated  the  echoes,  indicating  a  general  but 
undefined  presentiment  that  an  age  of  social  or  moral 
vmit^  was  approaching.  The  East  was  roused  to  a 
fervid  anticipation  of  the  advent  of  some  universal 
oonqueror,  who  should  melt  all  mankind  into  a  crude 
inorganic  mass.  Accustomed  from  its  in&ncy  to  a 
series  of  monarchical  dynasties,  it  was  uneasy  under 
the  republican  organization  and  individual  develop- 
ment which  followed  upon  the  Roman  conouest  It 
sighed  for  the  coming  of  another  Cyrus  or  Alexander. 
But  these  sounds  found  a  responsive  chord  in  Uie 
West,  &c. 

This  metaphorical  redundance— not  vory  coi^ 
reetly  applied  in  some  parts  of  the  foregoing  pas- 
sages— IB  sensibly  abated  as  the  author  proceeds ; 
and»  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  find  other  fault  wi^ 
his  style  than  that  it  is  somewhat  deficient  in  point 
and  terseness,  and  is  spotted  with  foreign  phrases 
for  which  we  have  no  need.  Such  expressions  as 
the  ''  Marian  element,"  *'  normal  type  of  a  con- 
quering race,*'  *'  Hellenic  ideas,*'  **  an  indecent 
eult,"  &c.,  oecur  frequently,  and  are  always 
ofibnaive. 

'  He  begins  with  a  somewhat  ambitions  description 
of  the  topography  of  the  Seven  Hills ;  and  depic- 
tures the  isolation  and  fierceness  of  the  Roman 
character,  as  connected  with  the  solitary  wildness 
of  this  locality.  ''  Such  a  position,"  he  says, 
*'  was  admirably  adaoted  for  a  place  of  retreat,  and 
ofieied  an  impregnable  shelter  to  crime  and  rapine. 


It  seemed  created  by  nature  herself  to  be  the  strong 
hold  of  a  people  of  reserved  character  and  predatory 
habits.  It  was  destined  to  become  the  den  of  the 
wolves  of  luly."  Mr.  Merivale  is  hardly  justified 
in  thus  describing  the  early  Romans  by  the  phiase 
of  a  defeated  enemy.  Nor  have  we  much  faith  io 
the  inferences  here  drawn.  The  Seven  Hills,  evea 
if  they  offered  shelter  to  the  infant  city,  did  not 
nurture  it  into  greatness.  They  owe  everything 
to  Rome — not  Rome  to  them.  A  hundred  localities 
of  the  same  land  would  have  offered  like  advantages. 
The  soul  of  Roman  greatness  was  not  in  the  shelter 
of  its  hills,  but  in  its  civil  and  military  institutions, 
and  in  the  unity  of  spirit  and  vigor  of  action  pro- 
duced thereby ;  which  kept  the  state  from  being 
ever  confederate  with  others,  save  when  she  became 
their  conqueror  and  chief. 

The  growth  of  a  single  town,  obsenre  in  its 
origin,  into  the  empire  of  the  then  known  world,  is 
a  prodigious  phenomenon.  We  need  thus  to  bno|^ 
together  the  two  extreimes,  before  we  can  fully 
comprehend  how  greatly  the  fact  surpasses  any 
kindred  event  in  the  history  of  nations.  ^  And  evea 
in  the  decline  and  fall  of  this  vast  fabric  of  power 
we  have  fresh  cause  for  wonder  at  the  slender 
foundation  of  an  edifice,  stable  enough  to  resist  so 
man^  centuries  of  decay,  and  leaving  such  ample 
vestiges  to  later  ages.  Fortuitous  causes  are  out 
of  the  question ;  nor  is  any  theory  of  raoe  or  tea- 
perament  more  admissible.  Whether  we  consider 
the  founders  as  a  colony,  or  as  a  band  of  lawless 
adventurers,  which  Mr.  Merivale  seems  to  suppose, 
equally  certain  is  it  that  they  were  of  the  same 
Latin  stock  as  other  neighboring  tribes — modified, 
it  may  be,  by  intermixture,  or  other  incidents  to 
which  such  small  communities  are  liable.  Throw- 
ing aside  what  is  poetic  and  legendary  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome,  we  cannot  look  elsewhere  than  to 
moral  causes  for  its  grandeur  of  growth.  Partially 
modelled  under  the  rule  of  kingrs — more  largely 
evolved  in  the  change  to  republican  government— 
further  extended  and  matured  by  Uiose  internal 
struggles  of  classes  which  more  than  once  threat- 
ened the  existence  of  the  state — the  institutions  of 
Rome  survived  in  show  when  their  virtue  was  ex- 
tinct, and  lent  a  specious  shelter  even  to  those 
usurpations  which  converted  a  republic  into  an 
empire.  The  living  energy  they  possessed  in  the 
better  times  of  the  republic  has  no  parallel  in  his- 
tory, ancient  or  modern.  The  haiah  and  limited 
character  of  Spartan  institutions  removes  them 
from  the  comparison.  Athens,  even  in  the  otmost 
vigor  of  that  democracy  which  so  deeply  engages 
Mr.  Grote's  admiration,  did  not  put  forth  the  unity 
of  action,  or  create  that  passionate  devotion  of 
citizens  to  their  country,  which  is  so  striking  in  the 
annals  of  Rome.  The  internal  polity  of  Yeniee  is 
too  complex  and  corrupt,  even  in  its  best  dava,  to 
admit  of  its  being  brought  into  the  parallel.  With 
every  allowance  for  that  (so-called)  casualty  of 
events,  to  which  nations  as  well  as  men  are  liable, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  the  fiite  and  fortunes 
of  Rome  how  much  her  constitution  rose  above 
others  in  solidity  and  active  power.  The  successive 
and  fierce  struggles  of  the  plebeians  for  a  guarantee 
of  personal  liberty,  for  division  of  lands,  and  for 
equal  right  to  all  the  oflices  and  rewards  of  iIm 
commonwealth,  show  how  deep  the  foundation  was 
laid ;  these  contests  actually  invigorating  the  stats 
which  at  the  moment  they  seemed  fitted  to  ruin. 
The  expression  of  Florus,  Magna  paputi  JHomam 
fartunaj  $ed  semper  in  ma&s  ma^  resurreaiif 
applies  as  well  to  her  recovery  from  civil  diassn- 
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•ions  as  to  her  proud  survival  of  the  foreign  assaults 
which  repeatedly  menaced  her  existence. 

Though  the  greatness  of  Rome  could  not  have 
arisen  uom  fortuitous  causes,  yet  we  must  admit 
that  the  adoption  and  growth  of  the  institutions 
which  engendered  it  may  have  resulted  much  more 
from  what  we  call  accident  than  from  actual  design. 
In  truth,  no  human  intention  could  have  produced 
such  a  fobric,  any  more  than  it  could  have  created 
the  complex  structure  of  oar  English  constitution. 
We  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Rome 
adopted  into  her  primitive  government  many  usages 
from  the  Latin  and  Etruscan  states.  These  were 
progressively  moulded  and  modiiied  as  with  us — 
m  some  cases  by  convenience  or  necessity,  in  others 
by  the  direct  collision  of  different  influences  and 
classes.  In  both  instances  the  result  may  in  part 
be  attributed  to  the  comparative  insulation  from 
neighboring  states.  While  the  Etruscan  and  Latin 
cities  were  engaged  in  confederacies,  more  or  less 
extensive  and  binding,  Rome  was  almost  always 
sinffle  in  her  course  of  action.  Her  connections 
with  other  states  were  mainly  those  oi  conquest 
and  supremacy.  Her  institutions,  whether  of 
peace  or  war,  were  all  individual  to  the  city.  Her 
rights  of  citizenship,  even  when  most  extended  by 
prudence  or  necessity,  flowed  from  within  to  with- 
out. Her  colonies,  unlike  those  of  the  Greeks, 
never  assumed  the  condition  of  independence.  Her 
most  distant  wars  were  conducted,  her  most  distant 
provinces  ruled,  by  men  chosen  within  the  walls. 
The  forms  and  superstitions  of  the  national  religion 
were  maintained  wherever  her  arms  or  her  magis- 
tracy were  present.  Conditions  like  these,  how- 
ever originating,  could  not  exist  without  laree 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  a  state.  Yet  the 
ffreatness  thereby  created  had  in  it  a  germ  of  decay, 
derived  from  thuse  very  elements  of  power,  and 
growing  with  their  operation. 

In  one  of  Hume's  essays  he  mentions  three 
anomalies  of  government  as  among  the  most  sin- 
gular which  history  affords — the  yq^V^  TraQarofnav 
of  Athens,  the  relation  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
and  Comitia  Tributa  of  Rome,  and  the  impress- 
ment of  seamen  in  England.  The  second  of  these 
is,  indeed,  a  striking  instance  of  the  peculiarity 
and  integrity  of  Roman  institutions.  Here  were 
two  distinct  legislative  bodies;  opposed  to  each 
other  in  origin,  interests,  and  manner  of  action ; 
jei,  amidst  all  the  civil  contests  in  Rome,  the  only 
instance  of  actual  collision  between  them  is  one 
recorded  by  Appian,  trivial  in  itself,  and  happening 
at  a  time  when  the  republic  was  well  nigh  extinct. 
No  one  beforehand  could  have  predicted  such  a 
result. 

The  office  of  dictator,  in  itself  almost  as  great 
an  anomaly,  must  be  counted  among  the  most 
admirable  of  the  Roman  institutions.  Based  on  the 
principle  of  preservation  of  the  conunonwealth,  it 
rested  for  its  action  on  public  virtue  and  obedience 
to  law ;  and  it  is  wonderful  for  how  long  a  period, 
whenever  the  agency  was  invoked,  this  confidence 
was  justified  by  the  result.  Some  partial  analogies 
to  this  office  may  be  found  elsewhere ;  but  none 
approaching  it  in  grandeur  and  efficacy.  It  is 
purely  Roman  in  its  every  part — in  the  choice  of 
men — in  the  limitation  as  to  time — in  the  frequent 
surrender  of  the  dignity  the  moment  its  object  was 
fulfilled — and  even  in  the  law,  trivial  as  it  may 
seem,  which  forbade  the  supreme  functionary  to 
appear  on  horseback  without  permission  of  the 
people.  A  void  of  more  than  a  century  had  oc- 
curred in  the  dictatorship  when  Sylla  assumed  it. 


But  it  was  the  name  only,  without  the  ancient  • 
virtue  of  the  office.  The  dictator  was  now  the 
military  tyrant  of  the  state,  no  longer  the  guardian 
of  its  safety  and  freedom.  The  fact  is  one  which 
well  illustrates  the  mighty  change  that  had  already 
taken  place  in  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
Rome. 

The  points  on  which  we  have  been  tempted  to 
dwell  are  among  those  which  the  work  before  as 
has  all  but  waived.  The  author  who  is  about  to 
record  the  change  and  decay  of  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion ought  clearly  to  expound  this  constitution  in  its 
nascent  and  progressive  state.  Mr.  Merivale  has 
given  a  rapid  but  faithful  summary  of  the  struggles 
on  the  agrarian  laws— of  the  momentous  changes 
which  raised  ihe  vlebs  to  equality  of  privilege  with 
the  populus—o(  the  principle  of  Roman  colonization 
— and  of  the  contests  and  concessions  by  which  the 
citizenship  of  Rome  was  finally  extended  to  all  the 
Italian  states.  But  he  is  almost  silent  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  people— says  little  of  the  form 
of  government  as  conducing  to  their  greatness— «nd 
alludes  to  the  peculiar  isolation  of  the  republic 
rather  as  a  proof  of  their  barbarous  character  than^ 
as  we  have  found  cause  to  consider  it,  an  element 
and  cause  of  their  progress  and*persistent  success 
He  speaks  of  them,  indeed,  as  the  normal  type  of -ft 
conquering  race ;  but  very  slightly  shows  whence 
this  type  arose,  or  in  what  it  mainly  consisted. 

He  has  justly  depicted  the  increasing  and  already 
intolerable  corruption  of  Rome  at  the  time  when 
his  narrative  opens.  Many  causes  contributed  to 
this — none  more  than  the  system  of  provincial  rule. 
Consulships,  and  other  curule  offices,  were  sought 
for,  not  from  regard  to  the  public  weal,  but  as  steps 
to  the  government  of  those  provinces  which  yielded 
most  ample  spoil.  No  sovereignty  so  harsh  or 
destructive  as  that  of  a  Roman  proconsul ;  fostering 
his  private  vices,  or  forwarding  the  projects  of  his 
future  ambition,  by  the  riches  torn  from  his  tempo- 
rary subjects.  The  recorded  wealth  of  Crassus 
was  less  nefariously  acquired ;  but  the  high  posi- 
tion it  gave  in  the  commonwealth  to  a  man  of  his 
slender  merit,  strikingly  illustrates  the  change  of 
manners  that  had  uken  place.  The  growth  of  the 
city,  increasing  with  that  of  dominion  and  citizen- 
ship, brought  together  a  base  and  brute  multitude, 
alien  to  the  glories  of  Rome,  and  ignorant  of  the 
better  institutions  of  the  ancient  time— ready  to 
render  service  to  any  Catiline  or  Clodius  who 
might  call  them  to  the  work  of  revolution  and 
plunder.  These  abuses  had  sunk  so  deeply  into 
the  morals  and  discipline  of  the  republic,  that  the 
restoration  of  primitive  ideas  and  usages  became 
impossible.  It  would  have  taken  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  Catos  to  accomplish  it ;  and  of  Catos  more 
truly  wise  and  practical  than  him  who  has  carried 
the  name  to  posterity.  The  institutions  and  virtues 
of  Rome  had  alike  decayed ;  and  that  decay  was 
not  the  simple  decrepitude  of  age,  but  the  worser 
disease  of  human  passions  let  loose  by  prosperity 
and  power.  Both  within  the  city  and  without, 
save  among  a  few  old  republican  enthusiasts,  there 
existed  the  feeling  that  a  change  was  at  hand- 
inevitable  if  not  desirable. 

The  epoch  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  the  civil 
war  begotten  by  their  ambition  and  jealousy,  form 
a  threshold  to  the  events  which  occupy  the  still 
more  remarkable  period  before  us.  These  extraor- 
dinary men,  each  victorious  over  foreign  enemies, 
each  taking  the  badge  of  a  party,  and  contending 
fiercely  for  superiority  at  home,  did  much  to  haston 
the  catastrophe  in  progress.  MYnis---an  admira- 
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ble  soldier,  but  coldly  and  brutally  unprincipled — 
is  readily  understood.  He  assumed  the  cause  of 
the  Italian  states  against  the  ruling  aristocracy  of 
Rome,  from  the  personal  motives  just  named,  and 
to  recruit  the  armies  which  subserved  to  these 
objects.  He  probably  had  no  real  purpose  beyond, 
though  party  spirit  gave  him  credit  for  such.  Sylla 
was  of  higiier  stamp— one  of  those  who  stand  uot 
in  bold  relief  on  the  world's  history ;  great  in 
intellect,  constant  in  purpose,  intrepid  and  powerful 
in  action,  but  blasted  in  the  moral  part  by  a  con- 
temptuous indifference  to  human  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, which  led  to  the  perpetration  or  permission 
of  cruelties,  hateful  in  their  very  record.  It  needs 
a  large  view  of  the  contradictions  of  human  charac- 
ter to  explain  the  anomalies  of  this  man's  mind 
and  career.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  him  as  the 
champion  of  the  nubility  and  old  senatorial  families 
against  the  encroachments  of  democracy  within  the 
city  and  the  pressure  of  the  new  citizenship  created 
without;  and  such  .undoubtedly  he  was  in  the 
changes  he  effected  during  the  two  years  of  his 
dicutorship.  But  we  stop  short  of  believing,  as 
some  do,  that  his  single  and  settled  purpose  was 
that  of  restoring  the  integrity  of  the  republic. 
Personal  passions  mingled  themselves  with,  if  they 
did  not  decide,  his  public  acts.  An  early  hatred 
of  his  rugged  rival  Marius  was  embittered  by  time, 
and  by  the  cruelties  of  their  protracted  conflict, 
Ambition  had  doubtless  also  a  large  share  in 
moulding  the  events  of  his  life.  Such  a  man,  so 
gifted  with  the  ability  for  power,  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  grasp  at  it.  His  sudden  abdication 
of  what  had  been  won  at  such  cost  of  toil  and  blood 
is  not  8S  incompatible  with  this  as  it  might  seem. 
We  dare  uot  set  down  anything  to  principle ;  but 
neither  can  we  admit  the  notion  of  fear  as  prompt- 
ing the  act ;  we  look  rather  to  the  pride  of  a  man 
who  had  nothing  further  to  gain,  to  his  contempt 
of  the  world  he  had  thus  mastered,  and  to  his  love 
of  luxurious  indulgence,  as  it  is  described  to  us  by 
the  writers  of  the  age.  Or  it  might  be,  that  he 
already  felt  the  approaches  of  the  disease,  whatever 
this  was,  which  shortly  aAer  ended  his  days.  The 
annalist  easily  records  that  event  which  stops  alike 
the  career  of  all— of  the  great,  the  brave,  and  the 
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bot  he  is  ignorant,  or  takes  little  note,  of  those 
more  subtle  causes,  which,  though  not  sufficient  to 
stop  the  current  of  life,  yet  check  and  turn  it  aside 
in  its  course — of  those  physical  changes  which  put 

fassions  to  sleep  and  paralyste  the  powers  of  action, 
[istory  revels  in  ules  of  poison  and  secret  assas- 
sination, but  is  silent  as  to  the  secret  disease  of 
organs — the  slow  poison  of  bodily  decay.  Yet  it 
is  certain  that  these  things  are  deeply  concerned  in 
worldly  affiiirs ;  and  we  could  suggest  many  cases 
of  historical  paradox,  best  solved  by  looking  to 
them  alone.  Such  documents,  however,  are  writ- 
ten for  the  most  part  in  too  delicate  a  character  to 
be  legible  by  the  historian ;  and  we  must  needs  be 
content  with,  and  give  what  credit  we  may,  to  the 
coarser  materials  which  are  put  in  evidence  before 
vs. 

Again,  there  is  an  obvious  facility  in  defining 
character  by  strong  and  arbitrary  lines ;  and  there 
may  be  often  a  moral  use  in  this,  inasmuch  as  the 
highest  grades  of  virtue  and  excellence  are  those 
which  best  will  bear  such  definition.  But  the 
author  who  generalises  too  much  in  this  matter 
invents  a  drama  rather  than  writes  a  history ;  aad 


his  personages  become  puppets,  moved  by  bis  own 
hands,  not  the  real  actors  on  the  great  stage  of  tbe 
world.  Though  it  be  true  that  every  man  has  a 
certain  mental  and  moral  temperament  from  his 
birth,  more  or  less  apparent  throughout  life,  yet  is 
human  character,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  terait 
made  up  of  too  many  elements,  often  strangely 
incongruous  in  themselves,  to  be  submitted  to  any 
standard  of  unity.  Accidents  and  mutations  inter- 
pose in  this  as  in  all  other  human  things ;  and  it 
would  be  hardly  less  an  error  to  attribute  all  events 
to  a  blind  fate  than  to  assign  them  universally  to 
fixities  of  purpose  in  the  agents.  The  conscious- 
ness of  every  man  tells  him  of  such  alternations  and 
anomalies  in  himself.  The  appeal  from  Philip 
drunk  to  Philip  sober  has  a  meaning  bevond  the 
bare  anecdote ;  and  the  noble  poetry  of  Dryden  is 
true  to  life  in  picturing,  under  another  influence, 
the  rapid  changes  of  mood  and  mind  in  Philip^s 
greater  son.  We  advert  to  this  matter,  not  as  a 
mere  contingency  of  error,  but  as  an  actual  fiiult  in 
historians,  which  it  is  the  more  needful  to  guard 
against  at  a  time  when  fiction,  open  or  concealed, 
presses  so  hard  in  various  ways  on  the  true  history 
of  mankind. 

Scarcely  had  the  troubled  period  of  Marius  and 
Sylla  come  to  a  close,  when  there  sprang  up  the  con- 
currence of  four  wars— that  with  Mithridates  in  the 
east,  the  vigorous  struggle  of  Spain  under  Sertorius 
in  the  west,  the  devastating  war  of  the  pirates  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  that  of  the  Gladiators  in  the  very 
centre  of  Roman  power— contests  formidable  sepa- 
rately—capable perhaps  of  subverting  the  republic, 
could  they  have  coalesced  in  action  as  they  coin- 
cided in  time.  These  wars,  whatever  their  effect 
on  the  fortunes  of  Rome,  gave  lustre  to  the  name 
of  one  great  commander,  and  raised  him  to  high 
influence  in  the  state,  strengthened  by  his  relatioa 
to  the  ruling  aristocracy  of  the  city.  The  yet 
greater  rival  of  Cneius  Pompeius  had  no  such 
early  harvest  of  glory.  Though  his  descent  was 
ancient  and  distinguished,  and  his  talents  alvrays 
conspicuous,  yet  was  he  chiefly  known  during  the 
first  period  of  his  life  in  city  profligacy  or  party 
conflicts ;  and  gave  little  certain  augury  of  that 
wonderful  career  of  victory  which  made  bun  master 
of  the  Roman  world,  and  rendered  even  his  assas- 
sination ineffectual  in  annulling  the  sovereignty  be 
had  created. 

Our  author's  second  and  third  chapters  are 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
and  with  sketches  of  the  character  and  early  life  of 
the  two  illustrious  rivals  just  noticed,  and  of  others 
who  played  an  eminent  part  in  the  great  drama  of 
Roman  revolution  now  approaching  towards  its 
crisis.  Of  what  relates  to  Julius  Cesar  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  afterwards.  As  respects 
Pompeius— or  we  may  be  pardoned  for  adhering  to 
Pompey^  since  it  is  part  of  the  greatness  of  certain 
names  that  they  are  naturalized  among  natittns 
remote  in  position  as  in  date — the  estimate  Mr. 
Merivale  forms  of  his  character  and  public  conduct 
is  probably  just  on  the  whole,  though  we  think  ho 
commits  the  error  of  defining  too  absolutely  the 
course  of  thought  and  policy  which  led  to  this 
public  career.  It  may  be  that  Pompey  saw  and  felt 
what  our  author  affirms  he  did ;  but  there  are  sev- 
eral circumstances  which  inspire  very  great  doubt 
on  the  subject.  Energetic  and  successful  in  mili- 
tary action,  his  politi(»l  course,  where  not  actually 
feeble,  was  tortuous  and  uncertain  even  to  h» 
friends  and  confederates.  Adopted  the 
to  Sylla  as  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party,  he  ' 
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of^  lukewann,  sometimes  a  traitor  to  their  inter- 
ests. His  accession  to  the  triamTirate  comes 
clc»sely  ander  the  latter  interpretation.  His  per- 
mission of  the  violent  and  flagitious  acts  of  Clo- 
dius,  when  he  might  have  prevented  them,  can 
hardly  be  explained,  still  less  vindicated ;  and  his 
relations,  political  and  personal,  to  Cicero  aggra- 
vate this  charge  against  him.  Warm  and  amiable 
generally  in  his  private  affections,  he  wanted  the 
vigorous  consistency  needful  to  his  ambition — more 
urgently  needful  when  engaged  in  competition  with 
a  Caesar.  He  brought  to  this  conflict  fur  the  mas- 
tery of  Rome  the  fame  of  his  former  acts  and  the 
support  dt  the  old  nobility,  for  whom,  though  with 
a  confidence  abated  by  time,  he  was  the  only  hope. 
Cssar  came  to  it,  armed  with  present  glory,  and 
with  a  steadiness  of  purpose  and  action  all  his  own. 
So  confronted,  it  could  not  be  doubtful  how  the 
contest  between  these  two  great  Romans  would  end. 

These  views  of  the  character  of  Pompey  and  the 
doubt  whether  he  held  any  settled  scheme  of  politi- 
cal action,  are  mainly  derived  from  the  writings  of 
Cicero;  his  advocate,  as  far  as  circumsuoces 
would  allow  him  to  be  so — an  advocate,  or  an 
accuser,  not  merely  with  his  own  time,  but  with 
all  succeeding  ages !  In  the  case  of  this  eminent 
man,  also,  a  bold  and  skilful  pen  is  needed  to  serve 
the  cause  of  strict  historical  truth,  without  need- 
lessly offending  opinions  which  have  gained  a 
sanction  from  the  general  adoption  of  posterity. 
The  character  of  Cicero,  as  drawn  by  our  author, 
is  not  altogether  such  a  picture  as  might  have  been 
desired;  neither  his  merits  nor  his  foibles  are 
brought  out  with  sufficient  force.  Little  is  said  of 
the  consummate  grandeur  and  completeness  of  his 
oratory,  though  upon  these  performances  his  glory 
mainly  rests.  His  philosophical  and  purely  literary 
works  hardly  add  to  his  real  fame,  though  they  do 
not  deduct  from  it.  His  epistles,  admirable  as 
documents  of  character  and  manners,  are  so  at  the 
cost  of  his  personal  reputation.  Vanity,  pedantry, 
feebleness  of  will,  and  feebleness  of  endurance,  all 
stand  in  record  against  him  under  the  unconscious 
testimony  of  his  own  pen.  Such  is  the  evidence 
that  we  are  compelled,  despite  ourselves,  to  apply 
it  to  the  greatest  act  of  his  public  life,  and  to  doubt 
whether  his  conduct  in  the  Catiline  conspiracy  was 
all  that  he  himself  has  depicted  it  to  us.  This 
doubt  is  strengthened  from  other  historical  sources ; 
and  the  acclamation  which  hailed  him  Father  of 
his  Country  was  a  cry  of  momentary  impulse, 
which  a  year  afterwards  dwelt  in  few  memories 
but  his  own.  He  met  his  death,  indeed,  with  forti- 
tude, but  even  here  we  have  it  from  a  high  con- 
temporary authority  that  *'  it  was  the  sole  calamity 
which  he  bore  as  it  became  a  man  to  do." 

Incomparable  as  an  advocate,  these  other  and 
lower  qualities,  and  a  certain  jealousy  as  to  his 
origin,  forbade  his  ever  attaining  the  higher  condi- 
tions of  a  statesman,  especially  at  the  time  of  revo- 
lution in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  We  have  various 
proofs  that  Cssar  and  Pompey  thoroughly  under- 
stood all  his  foibles,  and  worked  upon  them  for 
their  own  purposes.  To  the  masculine  vigor  and 
singleness  of  Caesar's  mind,  in  particular,  they 
appear  in  remarkable  contrast,  and  there  is  curious 
evidence  how  much  the  orator  stood  in  awe  of  the 
great  commander  even  before  his  career  of  victory 
had  begun.  We  can  well  believe  that  the  latter 
must  often  have  smiled  at  the  mixed  humility  and 
vanity  of  Cicero's  communications  with  him — the 
submissiveness  of  a  conscious  inferiority  in  will  and 
action — the  vanity  of  a  man  whom  it  is  painful  to 


call  a  pedant,  but  who  in  reality  was  such.  In  the 
midst  of  Caesar's  last  Spanish  campaign,  one  of 
the  most  critical  of  his  life,  Cicero  introduced  to  him 
a  young  man,  named  Praecilius,  in  a  letter  inter- 
larded as  thickly  with  Greek  phrases  and  quotations 
as  is  amiKlern  fashionable  novel  with  French  ;  and, 
it  must  needs  be  added,  with  as  little  pertinency  or 
fitness.  It  is  true  that  he  calls  it  genus  novum 
litterarum ;  but  still  we  feel  it  strange  that  such  A 
letter  should  have  been  written  by  Cicero  and  ad- 
dressed to  Caesar. 

There  is  something  of  moral  guilt  in  indiscrimi- 
nate praise,  as  in  indiscriminate  censure.  To  this 
further  reproach  we  fear  that  Cicero  must  be  sub- 
mitted. He  was  inroq  $7Tairirtig  in  the  strongest 
sense  of  the  phrase.  His  speeches  against  Verres, 
Catiline,  and  Antony,  show  how  large  an  armory 
of  caustic  language  he  had  at  command.  But  in 
his  epistles  and  elsewhere  we  possess  the  most 
copious  collection  of  laudatory  phrases  in  existence 
— one  that  has  served  as  a  lexicon  to  the  learned 
flatterers  of  every  later  time.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  see  that  he  generally  praises  with  a  reflex  view 
towards  himself.  He  is  governed  much  more  by 
the  seduction  of  his  own  style  than  by  the  reality 
before  him.  If  the  letters  of  introduction,  of  which 
he  is  so  liberal,  were  but  half  true  as  to  liie  virtues 
of  those  recommended,  Rome  could  not  have  beeo 
so  speedily  submitted  to  the  servitude  which  now 
hung  over  her. 

The  character  of  Cato  is  not  formally  brought 
forward  by  our  author  among  those  of  the  other 
great  actors  of  the  time.  This  we  regard  as  an 
omission.  He  is  one  of  those  personages  in  history 
who  have  become,  in  some  degree,  the  property  of  , 
the  poet  and  the  moralist,  and  respecting  whom 
there  is  a  conventional  language  of  panegyric  not 
wholly  in  accordance  with  the  rough  and  rude 
reality.  The  succeeding  part  of  Mr.  Merivale's 
narrative,  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Roman  Stoic, 
shows  what  the  truth  of  history  requires  to  be  de- 
ducted from  common  repute  regarding  him. 

The  account  of  the  intrigues  and  combinations 
which  produced  the  first  Triumvirate  is  clear  and 
forcible.  It  was  an  unprincipled  cabal,  annulling 
by  a  transient  union  the  real  powers  of  the  consti- 
tution, while  keeping  up  its  outward  forms.  The 
interests  of  the  senate  and  nobles  were  sacrificed  by 
one  triumvir ;  those  of  the  people  by  another ;  while 
the  third  ministered  to  the  alliance  that  power 
which  wealth  gives  in  a  corrupted  state.  What 
individual  ambition  could  not  yet  effect  was  atuined 
by  this  conjunction.  It  was  the  empire  of  Augus- 
tus by  anticipation,  and  conducting  to  this  as  a 
natural  result.  But  it  wanted  that  subility  which 
unity  of  person  and  purpose  alone  could  give,  and 
was  dissolved  by  the  separation  of  the  same  ambi- 
tious interests  which  had  created  it. 

The  first  eff*ect  of  the  Triumvirate  was  to  give  to 
Caesar  the  consulship,  which  he  could  not  other- 
wise have  obtained.  He  was  regarded  by  the 
aristocracy  of  Rome  as  too  dangerous  a  representa- 
tive of  the  doctrines  and  acts  of  the  Gracchi  and 
Marius  to  admit  of  their  acquiescence  in  the  power 
which  this  office  conferred  on  him.  But  the  power 
was  got — the  colleague  whom  they  thrust  in  to 
cripple  it  thrown  violently  aside — and  the  position 
of  Caesar  further  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of 
Pompey  with  his  daughter.  The  uxorious  teroperar 
ment  of  the  latter  oflfered  a  pledge  and  seenrity  to 
Caesar,  during  the  long  absence  from  Rome  which 
was  close  at  hand  as  the  first  act  in  his  higher 
career.    This  career  now.  lies  before  us  in  a  more 
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definite  form  than  heretofore ;  and,  though  more  or 
less  familiar  to  all,  yet,  considering  the  grandeur 
of  the  man,  the  greatness  of  what  he  accomplished, 
and  the  influence  this  has  had  upon  al]  succeeding 
ages,  we  may  be  excused  for  dwelling  at  some 
length  on  the  subject.  It  occupies,  indeed,  more 
than  one  half  of  the  volumes  before  us ;  and  we 
cannot  hesitate  in  admitting  that  Mr.  Merivale  has 
done  it  full  justice.  As  we  before  said,  he  rises 
in  vigor  as  he  gets  free  from  the  complex  intrigues 
of  the  city,  and  embodies  in  his  narrative  that  series 
of  striking  events  which  carried  Cssar  to  single 
aupremacy. 

We  have  before  noticed  several  foreign  works, 
and  particularly  those  of  Meissner  and  Drumann, 
in  which  the  life,  character,  and  policy  of  Julius 
Caesar  are  fully  and  ably  handled.  In  England  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.  Arnold  and  to  Mr.  Long 
for  what  we  possess  on  this  subject ;  and  in  Mr. 
Merivale*s  preface  he  warmly  and  gracefully  ac- 
knowledges the  aid  he  has  derived  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  former  on  the  later  commonwealth  of 
Rome.  Of  the  original  materials  for  the  life  of 
Caesar,  we  have  little  room  and  not  much  occasion 
to  speak.  They  are  well  known  to  scholars  in 
their  diflerent  degrees  of  value  and  authenticity. 
We  may  well  regret  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere, 
the  lost  books  of  Livy,  whose  personal  knowledge 
of  those  who  had  witnessed  or  partaken  in  the  acts 
of  this  eventful  time  would  have  given  still  deeper 
interest  and  charm  to  his  narrative  power.  We 
should  willingly  recover  from  the  spoils  of  time 
the  history  of  Asinius  Pollio,  the  cynical  companion 
of  Caesar  in  all  his  most  arduous  campaigns;  or 
the  letters  and  biography  of  Atticos,  the  tranquil 
observer  and  common  friend  of  all  parties,  even 
when  factions  were  fiercest.  Yet  more  should  we 
wish  that  the  stem  truth  and  lofty  moral  dignity 
of  Tacitus  could  have  been  applied  to  the  life  of  a 
man  who  made  such  mighty  changes  in  the  destinies 
of  his  country.  These  are  vain  aspirations ;  yet  in 
some  sort  forced  upon  us  when  disheartened  by  the 
doubtfbl  stories  of  Suetonius,  Plutarch,  Dion,  Cas- 
aius,  and  other  anecdote-mongers  of  antiquity.  The 
authority  of  Appian  is  abated  b^  distance  of  time 
and  other  doubts  as  to  his  histories.  The  little  we 
have  from  Sal  lust  upon  this  period  the  bias  of  the 
writer  compels  us  to  receive  with  caution.  The 
Pharsalia  of  Lucan  may  not  safely  be  taken  as  more 
than  subsidiary  authority  to  facts  recorded  else- 
where ;  though  we  are  unwilling  to  utter  anything 
in  depreciation  of  this  fine  composition,  which  we 
can  hardly  agree  with  Quintilian  in  regarding 
rather  as  oratory  than  poetry.*  The  material 
which  come  to  us  for  the  life  of  Caesar  most  free 
from  cavil  and  doubt  are  his  own  Commentaries,  and 
Cicero's  Epistles  and  Orations.  The  former,  what- 
ever their  merits,  cannot  be  rescued  altogether  from 
the  charge  of  partial  representation.  The  latter 
need  to  be  read  with  a  critical  eye,  from  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Cicero's  character,  and  his  political 
position  in  regard  to  the  great  men  who  figure  in 
the  events  before  us. 

The  early  life  of  Caesar  aflfbrds  two  or  three  anec- 
dotes which  we  cannot  well  distrust,  seeing  how 
entirely  they  accord  with  his  later  acts.    His  bold 

*  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Merivale  concurs  with  at  in 
oar  high  estimate  of  Lucan,  seeing  the  great  frequency 
of  hit  qaotations  from  this  poet,  and  the  undue  value 
he  thus  gives  to  his  historical  authority.  Occasion- 
ally too,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  we  find  his  style  passing 
insensibly  into  what  is  almost  a  translation  of  the 
PharsaUa. 


and  successful  collision  with  Svlla,  then  in  the 
fulness  of  power,  and  enforcing  his  will  with  blood 
— and  the  chivalrous  transaction  with  the  Cilician 
pirates — are  instances  of  the  strong  determination, 
self-confidence,  and  perfect  intrepidity  so  amply 
shown  in  the  sequel.  The  moral  courage  of  the 
youth  is  said  to  have  drawn  a  prediction  from  Sylla 
of  the  future  fortune  of  the  man.  Such  stories  are 
often  begotten  by  the  event ;  but  we  can  well  believe 
that  Sylla  might  discover,  in  a  character  having  so 
much  kindred  with  his  own,  those  elements  which 
are  sure  to  be  efifective  in  a  state  bordering  on  dia- 
solution. 

The  other  information  we  possess  as  to  the  early 
part  of  Caesar's  life,  with  the  exception  of  his  study 
of  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  places  him  before  us  aa  a 
reckless  spendthrift,  a  city  voluptuary,  a  fearless 
politician  and  partisan .  His  relationship  to  Marios 
gave  name  and  foundation  to  a  course  of  action 
which  he  would  probably  have  pursued  had  no  such 
connection  existed.  For  though,  in  this  instance 
also,  we  think  Mr.  Merivale  too  decided  in  assign- 
ing motives  and  method  to  political  conduct,  yet 
we  cannot  doubt  that  Caesar,  conscious  of  and  con- 
fiding in  his  own  powers,  and  observant  of  the  de- 
cay of  ancient  institutions  and  all  republican  vir- 
tues around  him,  must  have  felt  that  a  great  arena 
was  open  to  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  and  to 
the  ambition  which  their  possession  was  sure  to 
inspire.  Under  such  impressions  he  took  the  line 
of  party  roost  natural  to  him  as  the  nephew  of 
Marios,  and  ofiering  a  surer  road  to  influence  than 
the  adhesion  to  a  jealous,  intriguing,  and  tottering 
aristocracy.  Without  pretending  to  afllrm  it,  we 
see  no  cause  to  suppose  more  of  scheme  or  fore- 
sight than  this  in  Caesar^s  early  public  life.  He 
flung  himself  upon  the  tide  of  events  then  rushing 
stormily  on — prepared  to  stem  it  with  strong  arm 
and  heart  of  controversy — but  yet  unaware  how  he 
should  be  carried  forwards,  or  on  what  shore  hia 
fortune  would  cast  him. 

This  broad  view  tallies  better,  we  think,  with 
Caesar's  character  and  the  records  of  his  early  Hfe, 
than  any  more  refined  speculation  as  to  his  political 
and  personal  objects  at  this  period.  The  juvenile 
excesses  related  of  him  were  due  in  some  part, 
probably,  to  physical  constitution — an  element 
never  to  be  disregarded  in  forming  such  estimates 
— in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  desire  of  warding  uflf 
suspicion  at  a  time  when  the  hand  of  power  waa 
strong  against  his  party.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  comment  on  the  frequent  error  of  his- 
torians, in  regarding  character  as  single  and  un- 
changeable, and  parcelling  out  their  theory  of  mo- 
tives and  events  accordingly.  The  mind  of  Caesar 
was  as  entirely  individual,  as  little  touched  by  time 
or  changed  by  circumstances,  as  any  on  record. 
But  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this  to  suppose 
that  his  views  were  enlarged,  and  their  direction 
determined  by  events  themselves.  The  ambition 
with  which  he  was  early  charged,  he  undoubtedly 
had — seconded  by  a  strong  and  consistent  will  and 
high  intellectual  power — and  these  sufficiently  de- 
fined his  course  in  the  existin^r  state  of  Rome.  He 
seems  to  have  avoided  any  direct  connection  with 
the  profligate  plots  so  frequent  at  this  period.  Wo 
doubt  his  being  otherwise  concerned  in  that  of 
Catiline  than  as  a  too  indulgent  spectator  of  scenes 
which  might  open  new  avenues  to  his  own  ambi- 
tion. During  the  career  of  Clodius  he  was  absent 
from  the  city ;  but  he  signalized  himself  by  his  ef- 
forts to  shelter  his  political  adversary,  Cicero,  whom 
Pompey,  professedly  a  friend,  betrayed  to  the 
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▼iolent  demagogue.  His  own  meaflures  in  the 
popular  cause,  Iwth  before  aod  during  his  consul- 
ship,  appear  to  haye  been  in  themselves  neither  in- 
temperate uor  unreasonable.  His  period  of  gov- 
ernment in  Spain  was  successful  in  arms,  able  in 
administration.  But  this  was  his  sole  independent 
command  before  the  Gallic  war;  and  when  we 
compare  his  early  course  with  the  wide  career  and 
large  renown  of  his  rival,  yet  find  them  equally 
associated  in  the  Triumvirate,  we  see  that  Home 
had  already  learnt  to  know  the  loflier  character  and 
higher  resources  of  Cssar,  and  that  this  position 
was  one  which  could  not  safely  be  denied  to  him. 

In  his  fifth  chapter,  as  an  introduction  to  the 
Gallic  campaigns  of  Caesar,  Mr.  Merivale  gives  an 
able  and  lucid  history  of  the  great  Celtic  race, 
which  in  its  difl^erent  branches  and  at  successive 
times  came  into  urgent  collision  with  Rome — once 
putting  her  very  existence  at  stake,  and  often  in- 
flicting panic  by  the  conjunction  of  these  northern 
hordes  with  the  Italian  states  hostile  to  the  repub- 
lic. The  last  great  alarm  from  this  people  had 
been  the  irruption  of  the  Cimbri,  in  transient  con- 
nection with  certain  Teutonic  tribes,  into  Italy  and 
Southern  Gaul — a  gigantic  armed  migration,  which 
swept  away  more  Uian  one  Roman  army,  and  re- 
quired the  strenuous  arm  of  Marius  to  arrest  it. 
Bloody  victories,  ending  in  massacres,  satisfied  the 
dignity  and  restored  the  safety  of  Rome.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  greater  nephew  of  Marius  to  com- 
plete the  work  on  the  soil  of  Gaul  itself,  and  by 
the  conquests  of  successive  campaigns  to  bring  the 
whole  of  this  warlike  country  into  subjection  to  the 
Roman  power — a  splendid  achievement,  and,  from 
the  causes  just  mentioned,  duly  estimated  at  Rome. 
The  formidable  kins  of  Pontus,  a  worthy  rival  in 
arms  to  Sylla  and  Pompey,  had  disturbed,  after 
all,  but  the  distant  possessions  of  the  republic. 
The  Grauls  once  reached  the  capitol,  and  still  stood 
at  the  mountain  gates  of  Italy,  menacing  her  prov- 
inces, and  requiring  the  constant  watchfulness  of 
her  legions. 

These  Gallic  *  campaigns  of  Cssar,  extended 
through  his  long  procoosulship  of  nine  years,  il- 
lustrate splendidly  the  genids  and  resources  of  the 
man,  and  throw,  moreover,  a  curious  light  on  the 
still  remaining  institutions  of  the  republic.  As 
proconsul,  and  with  provinces  and  legions  allotted 
to  him,  the  law  forbade  his  going  out  of  the  limits 
they  assigned.  The  city  was  interdicted  to  him ; 
and  for  this  long  period  of  time,  though  forty  years 
of  age  when  this  section  of  his  career  began,  he 
never  entered  the  place  in  which  the  int^ests  of 
the  world  were  concentred.  Yet  in  no  other  way 
could  his  ambition  have  been  better  served.  The 
active  part  of  each  year  was  passed  with  his 
legions  in  marches  and  victories,  and  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  spoils,  with  which  to  purchase  further 
power.  Leaving  his  army  uiider  his  lieutenants  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  to  be  recruited  and  re- 
freshed, he  came  himself  each  winter  to  the  fron- 
tier uf  bis  province  nearest  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
met  by  his  numerous  friends  and  partisans  from  the 
city,  animated  by  his  conquests  and  increasing 
fame.  His  military  court  there  had  more  validity 
in  it  than  the  habitual  presence  of  his  rival  in  the 
heart  of  Rome.  It  now  became  a  contest  between 
living  success  on  the  one  side,  and  the  memory  of 
past  achievements  on  the  other — a  contest  which 
the  world  will  ever  decide  in  the  same  way : — 

To  have  done  is  to  hang 
duite  oat  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery. 


The  resistance  of  the  Gauls  might  possibly  have 
been  prolonged,  or  more  successful,  had  they  been 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  guerilla  warfare. 
But  either  from  temperament  or  national  custom, 
they  aggregated  themselves  into  masses  wholly  in- 
capable of  withstanding  the  organized  valor  of  the 
invaders.  The  history  of  the  tenth  legion  is 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  these  stirring  cam- 
paigns. Csesar  was  well  served  by  his  eenerals  as 
by  his  soldiers.  Yet,  as  in  the  case  of  Napol^n's 
marshals,  their  fame  was  little  more  than  the  re- 
flection of  his.  Labienus,  i\te  most  noted  of  them, 
deserted  the  standard  of  Cssar  at  the  time  he  passed 
the  Rubicon  ;  an  act  which  served  but  to  show  how 
entirely  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  great  commander 
which  ruled  and  invigorated  his  army.  Though 
Labienus  served  the  enemies  of  Cesar  until  he 
perished  in  the  battle  of  Munda,  his  name  never 
again  appears  before  us  associated  with  any  great 
action  of  war.  Other  causes  may  be  conceived  for 
this ;  but  the  main  one  doubtless  was,  the  absence 
of  that  inspiration  which  came  from  the  genius  of 
the  Master. 

Our  author's  account  of  these  military  transac- 
tions is  spirited,  and  fairly  illustrated  by  reference 
to  existing  localities,  though  such  is  the  life  which 
illustrations  of  this  kind  impart  that  we  could  have 
wished  them  carried  still  much  further.  We  draw 
our  chief  acquaintance  with  the  Gallic  wars,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  from  the  books  which  have  come 
down  to  us  under  the  name  of  the  great  chief  him- 
self. The  Commentaries  have  ever  held  a  high 
place  among  historical  records;  and  no  wonder, 
considering  his  fame,  the  masculine  simplicity  of 
the  style,  and  the  greatness  of  the  deeds  recorded. 
Even  here,  however,  the  audacity  of  modem  criti- 
cism has  flung  its  doubts  on  the  thenie  of  onr 
schoolboy  exercise  and  delight.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  a  general  suspicion  of  partiality  in  the 
narrative.  Other  charges  have  been  made  impeach- 
ing the  accuracy  even  of  the  military  details,  which 
we  are  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Merivale  passes 
over  without  notice.  Long  ago  M.  Puysegur,  a 
French  general,  had  broached  this  pyrrhoitism  as  to 
certain  parts  of  the  work.  Frederic  of  Prussia, 
sceptic  and  warrior  by  profession,  and  fresh  from- 
his  own  bloody  campaigns,  avowed  that  he  rc»d 
the  Commentaries  in  later  life  with  altered  faith 
from  tliat  of  his  earlier.days.  His  friend  Voltaire 
— if  we  may  thus  profane  the  name  of  friendship--* 
living  close  to  the  scene  of  the  actions  recorded  in 
the  furst  book,  and  Wamery,  upon  a  minute  sur- 
vey of  the  same  localities,  started  grave  scruples  as 
to  the  operations  by  which  Caesar  sought  to  stop  the 
egress  of  the  Helvetians  from  their  mountain  terri- 
tory.* Various  passages  in  the  other  campaigns 
have  been  the  subiect  of  like  criticism,  and  doubts 
even  stated  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  whole  work. 
In  these  doubts  we  cannot  for  a  moment  acquiesce. 
Without  referring  to  those  other  writers,  Rohan, 
Guichard,  &c.,  who  haye  vindicated  the  military 
narrative,  we  find  in  Caesar's  Commentaries  a  per- 
fect reflection  of  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  the 
man,  and  an  entire  correspondence  with  the  de- 


*  The  great  stamhling-block  here  is  the  fortified 
vail,  reported  to  have  been  built  to  bar  this  passage  ; 
19  miles  in  length  and  16  feet  in  height,  with  ditch, 
and  ail  other  appurtenances  to  such  fortification.  The 
length  is  deemed  by  Warnerj  to  be  refuted  bv  local 
circumstances.  The  execution  of  the  work  by  one 
legion,  in  the  time  indicated,  is  thought  impossible  br 
others.  See  on  this  subject  an  interesting  series  of 
papers  in  the  United  Service  Magazine  for  1860. 
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acription  which  Cicero  gives  of  their  style : — iVuii 
sunt  et  recti  et  venusti,  omni  omalu  oraiionis^  tan- 
quam  veste^  detracto.  We  cannot  indeed  conceive 
any  other  or  lesser  artist  to  have  thrown  off*  so 
completely  all  ornamental  coloring  from  his  narra- 
tive, and  to  have  preserved  such  entire  unity 
throughout  the  whole.  And  what  record  or  note 
nas  there  been  left  to  us  of  such  other  author !  We 
may  admit  the  recorded  criticism  of  Asinias  Pollio, 
that  ^lany  things  were  written  by  Caesar  from  the 
report  of  others  long  after  the  events,  and  still  see 
in  these  Commentaries  the  genuine  work  of  Cesar 
himself,  and  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  valuable 
records  of  ancient  warfare. 

But  passing  over  this  question  of  criticism,  there 
is  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that,  in  eight  or  nine 
years,  with  a  force  never  exceeding  sixty  thousand 
legionary  soldiers,  Cssar  subdued  the  whole  of 
Gaul — a  mighty  and  a  terrible  work.  We  do  not 
give  ready  belief  to  historical  numbers,  especially, 
where  fields  of  battle  are  concerned ;  but  where  the 
struggle  was  so  fierce,  and  the  conquest  so  complete 
and  lasting,  we  are  obliged  to  think  it  probable  that 
the  estimate  of  more  than  a  million  of  Gauls  per- 
ishing in  these  campaigns  is  not  above  the  truth. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  unhappinesses  of  war  in  every 
age,  that  by  its  real  or  supposed  necessities  it  leads 
to  acts  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  even  where  most 
alien  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  conduct  it.  We 
have  no  reason  to  charge  the  character  of  Ciesar 
with  inhumanity,  or  that  gross  indifference  to  hu- 
man life  which  Marius  and  Sylla  displayed  through- 
out. On  the  contrary,  we  have  many  instances  on 
record  of  his  personal  humanity  and  forbearance. 
But  the  history  of  these  Gallic  wars  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  profuse  bloodshed — the  natural  result  of  a 
struggle  between  disciplined  legions  and  undisci- 
plined multitudes— of  critical  positions  in  the  midst 
of  an  enemy*s  country,  the  necessitas  in  loco,  solus 
ex  victoria — of  exasperation  of  the  soldiery — and 
of  intimidation  used  as  an  instrument  of  success. 
Our  vindication  can  go  no  further  than  this ;  un- 
less, indeed,  we  were  to  find  it  in  a  parallel  with 
the  wars  of  Frederic  and  Napoleon,  an  argument 
upon  which  we  have  neither  room  nor  disposition 
to  enter. 

The  two  invasions  of  Britain  and  the  passages 
of  the  Rhine  are  episodes  in  the  history,  chiefly 
remarkable  as  proofs  of  the  indomitable  boldness  of 
Caesar,  who  thus  adventured  on  new  lands  while 
those  behind  him  were  yet  but  half  subdued.  In 
the  fame,  however,  and  the  fear  which  followed 
these  deeds,  he  found  an  equivalent  to  the  risk 
incurred.  At  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Gaul,  his  pas- 
sage to  Britain  was  a  step  towards  empire  ;  while, 
to  a  mind  thus  instructed  and  enlightened,  there 
must  have  been  a  further  interest  in  this  new  land 
and  people  beyond  the  sea.  We  possess  some 
curious  evidence  from  astronomy  to  show  the  time 
and  place  of  his  disembarkation  in  Britain — evi- 
dence which  may  well  excite  the  wonder  of  those 
who  know  not  how  physical  'science  triumphs  in  its 
proofs,  even  upon  the  most  obscure  historical  ques- 
tions ;  and  how  deeply  chronology  is  indebted  to 
eclipses  and  the  recorded  places  of  stars  for  some 
of  its  happiest  discoveries.  Our  scientific  readers 
are  well  aware  of  the  method  by  which  Halley 
accomplished  this  calculation  ;  indicating  the  beach 
at  Walmer  or  Deal  as  the  place  of  landing  of  the 
Roman  legions,  and  not  Hythe,  as  others  from  an 
expression  of  Dion  Cassius  had  supposed.*    From 

^  The  single  statement  of  a  full  moon  occurrinff  on 
the  Iborth  night  after  CsBsar's  arrival  ofi*  the  cli£  of 


his  castle  at  Walmer  the  illastrioos  warden  of  iSbt^ 
Cinque  Ports  looks  down  upon  the  spot  where 
Caesar  first  trod  the  soil  of  England — himself  equal 
to  Cssar  in  military  fame  and  success ;  incalculably 
superior  to  the  Roman,  as  to  all  other  commanders, 
in  thtise  loftier  virtues  of  a  citizen  which  hava 
secured  to  him  the  eternal  gratitude  of  his  country. 

We  must,  however,  hurry  forward  to  those  re- 
maining events  in  the  life  of  Julius  Caesar,  occupy- 
ing only  a  few  years,  but  years  of  marvellous 
activity  and  success,  which  brought  him  to  the 
very  steps  of  the  throne  he  was  not  destined  himself 
to  fill.  The  defeat  and  death  of  Crassus  in  his 
Parthian  expedition  changed  the  name  of  the 
Triumvirate,  but  hardly  affected  the  real  eontest 
for  power,  which  remained,  as  before,  between  the 
two  great  military  chiefs--Pompey  io  the  city, 
Caesar  in  his  camp.  Jealousies  and  causes  of 
rupture  multiplied  as  time  went  on.  The  death  of 
Julia — more  deeply  lamented,  it  wouhi  seem,  by 
the  husband  than  the  father — broke  asunder  one 
bond  of  union  between  them.  The  anarchy  in 
Rome,  fomented  rather  than  repressed  by  Poropey, 
had  placed  him  in  the  condition  of  sole  consul  of 
the  republic ;  an  anomalous  admixture  of  the  old 
institutions  with  the  aggressions  and  tyranny  of 
the  existing  time,  and  certain  not  to  subsist  lonff, 
when  so  palpable  a  fiction  in  itself,  and  so  entirely 
opposed  to'  the  interests  of  his  matchless  rival.  On 
the  side  of  Caesar,  the  sp<iils  of  Gaul  were  poared 
into  the  city  as  bribes  and  largesses ;  the  tribunes 
were  gained  to  his  cause  ;  at  length  be  put  forward 
claims  to  a  participation  iifthe  extraordinary  pow- 
ers thus  conceded  to  another — and  to  a  second 
consulate,  while  yet  holding  his  province  and  absent 
from  the  city  .'-demands  inverse  alike  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  sancti<ined  only 
by  the  breaches  already  made  in  it.  The  claim 
of  Caesar  was  refused,  as  he  probably  anticipated, 
under  the  influence  of  the  senatorial  party.  He 
passed  the  Rubicon,  the  limit  of  his  province; 
boldly,  as  was  his  wont;  but  deliberately,  we  are 
told,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
the  act,  which  has  served  ever  since  to  designate 
all  conclusive  audacities  of  ambition.  His  march 
upon  Rome  and  occupation  of  the  city,  while  the 
great  strength  of  his  army  was  yet  far  distant,  were 
marked  by  the  same  dauntless  determination.  In 
sixty  days  from  the  passage  of  the  fatal  streandet 
he  was  master  of  Italy.  The  conduct  of  Pompey 
in  evading  the  first  struggle  of  arms  has  been 
variously  explained.  Whatever  the  impulse  ot 
urgency;  of  the  procedure,  it  was  a  prfiof  of  present 
disability,  disheartening  to  his  adherents  and  a 
source  of  dissension  to  the  party.  Though  a  vast 
body  of  senators  clung  to  his  flying  camp,  it  was 
the  senate  of  Rome  no  longer,  and  brought  neither 
counsel  nor  strength  to  his  cause. 

At  this  time,  when  the  Duumvirate  resolved 
itself  into  a  personal  contest  between  the  two  lead- 
Dover  gives  the  clue  to  the  calcnlation.  His  passage 
across  the  Channel  was  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
26th  of  August.  That  retrospective  reckoning,  which 
is  one  of  the  prime  powers  and  wonders  of  astronomy, 
enabled  Halley  to  cfeterroine  that  there  were  two  fiul 
moons  in  August,  68  b.  c.  and  the  narrative  shows 
the  last  of  these,  at  midnignt  on  the  30th,  to  be  the 
one  recorded.  The  course  of  proof  then  turns  to  the 
tides.  On  the  26th  the  tide  must  have  begun  to  flow 
at  Dover  at  2  p.m.,  running  northward  roand  ths 
South  Foreland.  The  fleet  left  its  moorings  ofl*  Dover 
on  this  tide,  and  the  length  of  course  C»sar  describes 
would  very  exactly  suffice,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, to  brinff  them  to  the  flat  beach  of  Walmer  or 
Deal. 
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era,  we  may  believe  that  the  Tiewa  of  Caesar  had 
become  more  exactly  defined,  and  that  he  saw,  as 
the  needful  issue,  the  mastery  of  one  or  the  other 
over  the  whole  fortunes  of  the  republic.  Now,  if 
not  before,  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  uttered 
the  lines,  which  Cicero  tells  us  were  often  on  his 
lips,  from  the  Phoenisste  of  Euripides,  that  **  if  ever 
it  be  fitting  to  commit  wrong,  the  noblest  motive 
for  this  is  the  gain  of  sovereign  power."  Hasten- 
ing forwards  with  the  tide  of  events,  we  find  them 
still  all  marked  with  the  character  of  the  man,  ever 
more  energetic  and  capable  as  the  difficulties  were 
greater.  While  Pompey  was  loitering  with  his 
senators  and  troops  in  Epirus,  Cesar  pushed  across 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  into  Spain,  subdued  in  an 
arduous  and  critical  campaign  of  forty  days  the 
large  legionary  army  opposed  to  him  on  the  Ebro, 
overcame  the  remaming  Pompeian  f<irces  on  the 
Guadalquivir;  and,  when  hardly  yet  known  to  be 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  at  Cadiz,  suddenly 
appeared  at  Marseilles  to  decide  the  surrender  of 
that  city,  long  vainly  besieged  by  his  subalterns. 
To  estimate  rightly  what  such  marches  and  victories 
were,  it  is  needful  to  revert  to  the  aspect  of  these 
countries  at  the  time,  to  the  state  of  the  mountain 
roads,  to  the  means  and  danger  of  navigation  on  the 
aeas.  When  we  are  told  that  Cesar  himself  often 
crossed  rivers  by  swimming  on  inflated  skins,  over- 
taxing his  own  couriers  in  the  speed  of  his  course, 
we  form  some  idea  at  once  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered, and  of  the  energy  by  which  they  were 
overcome. 

After  quelling,  by  his  single  presence  and  speech, 
a  mutiny  of  some  of  his  legions  at  Piaoentia,  he 
reappeared  at  Rome,  confirmed  his  authority  there 
by  wise  and  salutary  acts,  and  then,  with  such  part 
of  his  army  as  he  could  collect  in  time,  threw  him- 
self suddenly  upon  the  coast  of  Epirus,  there  to 
confront  for  the  first  time  his  great  adversary.  A 
protracted  contest  followed  near  Dyrrachium,  of 
refined  strategy  and  alternate  blockade  by  sea  and 
land.  The  inferiority  of  Cesar's  force,  even  after 
being  joined  by  fresh  legions,  exposed  him  to  a 
severe  check,  which  had  the  effect  of  suddenly 
transferring  the  war,  aeroes  the  mountain  chain  of 
Pindus,  to  the  plains  of  Thessaly.  Here  the  mo- 
mentous battle  of  Pharsalia  closed  the  war,  and 
decided  the  fortunes  of  Cesar.  His  hardy  legions, 
like  the  iron  regiments  of  Cromwell,  confident  in 
their  commander,  won  complete  victory  over  the 
numerous,  but  more  courtly  and  eflferoinate,  army 
opposed  to  them.  The  field  is  to  this  day  un- 
changed in  its  main  features ;  the  stream  of  the 
Enipeus  is  still  seen  winding  across  it;  a  village 
occupies  the  site,  and  yet  bears  the  name,  of  Phar- 
salus.  We  ourselves  have  twice  trodden  over  this 
ipround,  and  been  able  to  note,  without  any  great 
ambiguity,  the  main  localities  of  a  conflict  thus 
fiimons  in  history.* 

♦  Mr.  Merivale's  account  of  the  battle  has  one  unfor- 
tunate defect — he  is  by  do  means  clear  in  his  topog- 
mphy.  His  supposition  of  change  in  the  coarse  of 
the  Enipeus  is  Dot  oecessarv  to  reconcile  Cesar's 
narrative  with  the  actual  localities.  The  vestiges  of, 
the  ancient  walls  of  Pharsalus  around  the  modern 
village,  the  position  of  the  several  hills  bordering  the 
Enipeus  to  the  south,  and  the  interval  between  these 
bills  and  the  st'-eam,  all  accord  with  the  events  as 
described  to  as  by  Cesar.  On  this  subject  we  may 
best  refer  to  the  authority  of  Colonel  Leake.  In  a 
memoir  lately  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
this  most  diligent  and  accurate  scholar  satisfactorily 
illustrates  the  whole  canipai^,  and  very  especially  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  upon  his  personal  knowledge  of 
the  ground. 


Cesar  permitted  no  pause  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
rival,  or  in  the  interest  of  his  own  career.  With  a 
hardihood  which  might  be  censured  as  rashness, 
were  it  not  so  constantly  justified  by  success,  he  was 
still  ever  in  advance  of  his  army.  Rapidly  trav- 
ersing Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  he  embarked  for 
Egypt,  where,  though  he  found  Pompey  slain,  no 
meaner  talent  or  fortitude  than  his  own  could  have 
saved  him  from  the  peril  to  which  he  thus  exposed 
himself  amidst  the  populace  of  Alexandria,  infn- 
riated  by  his  bold  demands  and  interference  with 
their  national  affairs.  Rescued  from  this  danger, 
the  history  of  Cesar  for  a  moment  changes  its  com- 
plexion, and  we  find  the  warrior  and  statesman 
yielding  himself  to  the  blandishments  of  CleopatrSy 
and  the  companion  of  the  Egyptian  queen  in  the 
lawless  and  luxurious  revelries  of  the  East.  We 
hardly  know  in  what  degree  this  picture  has  been 
colored  by  hostile  scandal  or  poetical  embellish- 
ment. Both,  we  suspect,  have  been  at  work  with 
the  story ;  thouirh  we  must  add  that  Mr.  Merivale 
gives  larger  belief  to  it,  and  describes  the  character 
of  Cesar  as  permanently  changed  by  the  vices  and 
indulgences  of  his  Egyptian  life.  Thus  he  say»-* 
in  a  passage  which  we  cannot  speak  of  as  among 
the  specimens  of  his  happier  style — 

But  the  sorceress  of  the  Nile  had  not  only  oormpted 
the  consurs  patriotism  ;  she  had  enchanted  him  with 
the  poisoned  cup  of  Canopic  hixury.  She  taught  him 
to  despise  as  mean  and  homely  the  splendor  of  the 
circus  and  the  capitol ;  she  had  imbued  him  with  the 
gorgeous  and  selfish  principles  of  Oriental  despotism, 
and  debased  him  to  the  menial  adulation  of  slavoa, 
parasites,  and  eunuchs.  ♦♦♦*♦♦  If  from 
hencefbrward  we  find  his  generosity  tinged  with  osten- 
tation, his  courage  with  arrogance,  his  resolution  with 
harshness  ;  if  he  becomes  restless  and  f^tfbl,  and  im- 
patient of  contradiction  ;  if  his  conduct  is  marked 
with  contempt  for  mankind  rather  than  with  indnU 
genoe  to  Uieir  weaknesses,  it  is  to  this  impure  source 
that  the  melancholy  change  is  to  be  traced. 

We  confess  that  we  always  view  with  distmat 
such  antithetical  writing;  nor  do  we  find  in  the 
remaining  acts  and  events  of  Cesar*s  life  any  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  justify  this  conclusion.  Though 
by  no  means  exempt  from  human  weakness,  we 
believe  him  to  have  been  a  man  who  could  dally 
with  luxury  and  flattery  without  being  subdued  hf 
them.  We  find  him  breaking  loose  from  these 
supposed  bonds  on  the  first  intimation  of  a  war  in 
Pontus,  rushing  with  his  usual  rapidity  to  this 
distant  contest,  and  ending  it  with  more  than  his 
usual  speed  and  success.  What  our  author  calls 
his  "  arrogant  bulletin" — the  famous  vent,  vidi^ 
via,  ci  this  war — is  a  story  too  variously  told  by 
the  writers  of  the  time  to  admit  of  its  being 
brought  in  evidence  against  Cesar.  Nor  have  we 
proof  that  he  sacrificed  any  real  object  of  his  policy 
either  by  this  dalliance  in  Egypt,  or  by  the  later 
visit  of  the  Egyptian  queen  to  Rome..  Mark 
Antony  might  lose  his  world  for  Cleopatra—* 
Cesar  could  not  thus  be  conquered.  Yet,  while 
rejecting  the  probable  exaggeration  of  anecdote  and 
poetry,  we  cannot  willingly  part  with  the  whole 
of  the  picture  handed  down  to  us.  A  passage  of 
Suetonius  places  before  our  imagination  a  barge  on 
the  Nile,  bearing  the  splendid  freight  of  Cesar  and 
Cleopatra — the  majestic  Roman  who  changed  the 
&ce  of  the  worid,  noble  in  person  and  feature^ 
great  in  intellectual  power  as  in  war — and  the 
royal  sorceress  of  Egypt,  bent  to  win  her  splendu) 
prize,  and  by  the  ver^  witcheries  which  long  after 
led  a  conqueror  oapuve  to  his  roin.    Bat  we  need 
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for  such  a  scene  as  this  our  Shakspeare,  whose 
gorgeous  picture  of  Cleopatra  on  the  Cydnus  is 
however  but  one  of  the  many  marTels  in  kis  unap- 
preached  delineation  of  this  woman — a  portraiture 
ranking  as  a  whole  among  the  truest  and  most 
felicitous  of  all  his  exquisite  works. 

Scarcely  had  the  untiring  Cesar  reached  Rome 
from  his  victory  over  the  son  of  Mithridates  in 
Asia,  when  he  set  forth  again  with  his  army  from 
Africa  to  encounter  the  powerful  force  collected 
there  by  Cato  and  Scipio.  The  conflict  at  Thapsus 
closed  the  campaign  at  once ;  and  gave  a  motive, 
though  we  are  far  from  believing  a  necessity,  to 
the  tragic  end  of  Cato.  On  that  subject  we  have 
satisfaction  in  quoting  from  the  book  before  us  : — 

Sudi  was  the  proud  though  melancholy  end  of  the 
gravest  philosopher  Rome  had  yet  produced — ^the  first 
of  a  long  line  of  heroes  of  the  robe,  whose  dignified 
submission  to  an  adverse  fate  will  illustrate  the  pages 
of  our  history  throughout  the  gloom  of  the  imperial 
t^nny.  The  ancient  heathens  but  fointly  ques- 
tioned the  sufferer's  right  to  escape  from  calamity  by 
a  voluntary  death.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Christian 
moralists,  in  their  vindication  of  nobler  principles,  to 
impugn  the  act  which  has  rendered  Cato's  fiune  im- 
mortid.  The  creed  of  the  stoic  taught,  indeed,  that 
the  world  is  governed  by  a  moral  mtelligence,  and 
Drom  such  premises  the  obvious  inference  is,  that  it  is 
the  part  of  man  to  conform  to  its  behests  and  fiilfil 
his  appointed  lot,  whetiier  for  good  or  for  evil  But 
the  philosophy  which  exalted  man  to  a  certain  partici- 
pation in  the  nature  of  the  Deity  seemed  to  make  him 
m  some  sort  the  arbiter  of  lus  own  actions,  and  sui- 
cide, in  Cato*s  view,  might  be  no  other  than  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  self-appointed  destiny.  The  wisest 
of  the  heathens  never  understood  that  the  true  dignity 
of  human  nature  consists  in  its  submission  to  a  higher 
existence  ;  that  its  only  hope  for  the  future  is  in  the 
consciousness  of  its  imperfection  and  weakness  and 
responsibility  here. 

From  Africa  Caesar  returned  to  Rome,  and  cele- 
brated there  a  quadruple  triumph  of  greater  mag- 
nificence than  any  that  had  gone  before,  but  with 
all  the  strange  and  ferocious  exhibitions  belonging 
to  this  festival.  It  was  a  needful  concession  to 
national  usage,  whether  made  willingly,  or  not,  we 
have  no  means  of  affirming.  Much  discretion  was 
required  in  the  selection  of  the  subjects  for  tri- 
omph ;  since  civil  wars  had  been  so  closeljr  inter- 
woven with  foreign  that  his  greatest  exploits  and 
successes  were  n^fully  kept  out  of  sight.  And 
scarcely  indeed  were  these  shows  end^  when  he 
was  again  summoned  to  the  field  to  put  down  the 
large  insurrectionary  army  which  the  sons  of 
Pompey  bad  assembled  in  Spain.  In  twenty-seveo 
dAjB-HxIeri  fesUruUione,  as  his  historian  well  says 
— he  was  with  his  forces  in  Andalusia.  The 
bloody  but  decisive  day  of  Munda,  where  30,000 
soldiers  were  left  on  the  field,  and  the  victor  him- 
self exposed  to  imminent  personal  danger,  closed 
this  last  formidable  antagonism  and  the  military 
life  of  Caesar.  It  is  a  point  of  time  when  even 
those  who  most  deprecate  war  in  all  its  forms  may 
look  back  with  astonishment,  if  not  with  admira- 
tion, at  the  wonderful  career  of  victory  so  termi- 
nated. Whether  we  consider  the  vast  countries 
and  distances  traversed  in  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  the  battles  gained  or  the  conquests  efifected, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  Cicero  has  well  applied  the 
term  rt^af  to  express  the  activity,  the  vigilance, 
the  sagacious  daring  of  Julius.  He  is  indeed  a 
frodigy  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

After  his  final  campaign  he  returned  to  Italy : 
this  also  was  for  the  last  time.    Though  absent  for 


many  months,  the  awe  inspired  by  his  name  bad 
protected  the  city  against  all  turbulence  or  innova- 
tion ;  and  he  now  came  back,  single  and  supreme, 
the  arbiter  of  the  future  destiny  of  Rome  and  the 
world.  Already  three  times  declared  dictator,  be 
was  now  named  such  for  life ;  the  consulship  was 
given  to  him  for  ten  successive  years ;  a  crown  of 
laurel  and  triumphal  robes  were  allotted  to  his 
public  appearances;  his  head,  for  the  first  time, 
was  stamped  on  the  public  coinage.  All  these 
things  were  outrages  on  old  custom  and  feeling 
— they  betokened  the  greatness  of  the  change  not 
less  than  of  the  man  who  had  completed  it.  The 
title  of  Imperator,  given  at  the  same  time,  had 
much  less  import  and  weight  then  than  it  has  since 
obtained.  Though  never  l^fore  frefixed  to  a  name, 
it  avoided  the  odium  which  was  still  attached  to  tbe 
style  of  King ;  but  associated  as  it  was  in  Cssar 
with  more  than  regal  power,  it  became  the  badge 
of  sovereignty,  and  descended  through  a  long  line 
of  Roman  (or  so  called)  emperors  to  the  times  in 
which  we  live. 

This  last  epoch  of  Caesar's  life,  at  which  we 
arrive,  was  of  little  more  than  eight  months'  dura- 
tion. It  was  occupied  in  various  useful  reforms 
and  legislation;  the  sequel  in  principle  to  tbe 
measures  which  at  prior  times  he  had  proposed,  or 
partially  carried  into  oflfect.  He  indulged  the  peo- 
ple with  the  sports  and  shows  which  usage  and 
policy  required ;  but  his  aims  were  evidently  be- 
yond these  things ;  and,  from  what  he  actually  did« 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  though  his  destined 
term  of  life  was  nearly  completed,  his  designs 
were  far  from  being  so.  We  have  no  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  date  of  his  several  measures ;  but,  as 
fiir  as  we  can  see,  they  had  as  their  basis  the  es- 
tablishment of  order  in  the  city  and  provinces,  the 
suppression  of  existing  abuses,  and  the  change  or 
extinction  of  those  old  institutions  which  were  now 
efl^ective  only  in  lending  a  shelter  to  them.  His 
liberal  extension  of  the  rights  of  Roman  citizen- 
ahip  was  but  a  sequel  to  the  policy  of  his  whole 
life  on  that  point ;  and  the  result  doubtless  of  his 
conviction  that  what  was  not  yielded  peaceably 
would  be,  sooner  or  later,  extorted  by  violence. 
The  large  increase  of  tiie  senate,  and  the  admission 
of  numerous  foreigners  into  this  body,  while  it 
seemed  to  repair  the  breaches  made  by  the  dvil 
wars,  and  flattered  the  new  citizens  from  the  pror- 
inees,  was  virtually  an  annihilation  of  this  part  of 
the  old  Roman  government,  already  debased  by 
luxury  and  intrigue,  and  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  ' 
ancient  functions.  Whh  the  same  view,  probably,  be 
shortened  the  term  of  the  consulate ;  an  office  which 
was  now  sought  for  by  turbulence  and  bribery,  and 
exercised  only  for  party  purposes.  The  consular  and 
praetorian  provincial  governments  were  also  abridged 
in  duration ;  for  the  wise  purpose  of  checking  tbe 
gross  peculations  and  abuses  which  had  grown  op 
in  this  part  of  the  Roman  administration.  Larger 
admission  was  given  to  all  public  offices,  with  less 
limitation  as  to  rank  and  age ;  a  measure  which 
tended  to  destroy  the  influence  of  those  great  fami- 
lies {praclaro  nomine  tantum  insignes)  who  made 
their  ancestral  fame  an  avenue  to  public  functions, 
which  they  dishonored  by  their  acu.  As  Censor, 
Caesar  enacted  certain  sumptuary  laws,  which,  bad 
he  lived,  he  would  doubtless  have  enforced ;  and 
began  various  improvements  in  the  judicial  system, 
and  especially  in  criminal  law.  He  eetablished 
colonies  of  veteran  soldiers  on  a  plan  which  pio- 
oured  exemption  from  many  of  the  disorders  con- 
sequent on  long  civil  war.    He  appointed  a  < 
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niiesion,  and  furnished  a  scheme  for  a  land-survey 
and  map  of  the  whole  empire  ;  and  with  the  same 
leal  for  practical  good,  and  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  science,  he  accomplished  that  reform 
of  the  Calendar  which  would  alone  have  preserved 
his  name  to  posterity. 

While  thus  indicating  the  general  principles 
upon  which  Caesar  guided  his  government,  there 
remains  the  curious  inquiry — what  would  have  been 
his  own  future  course  and  position  in  it,  had  his 
life  been  prolonged !  Master  of  the  Roman  world 
he  was — master  he  must  have  continued,  under  one 
title  or  other.  No  conspiracy  by  open  arms  could 
have  succeeded,  or  been  atteroptea,  in  the  face  of 
his  military  renown ;  and  the  resignation  of  Sylla, 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  disdainfully, 
could  never,  indeed,  have  seemed  other  than  a 
warning — since  it  had  but  given  fresh  scope  to 
those  civil  disorders  which  he,  above  all  men, 
knew  the  necessity  of  bringing  to  an  end.  His 
personal  ambition  doubtless  here  concurred  with 
and  strengthened  these  convictions  of  his  reason. 
But  power,  even  the  most  entire,  cannot  well  sub- 
sist without  some  external  form  or  title ;  and  the 
turbaRend  resembled  the  populace  of  every  age 
and  country.  We  know  not  how  far  the  story  of 
the  kingly  crown  being  offered  to  him,  and  of  his 
reluctant  refusal  of  it,  is  worthy  of  reliance ;  but 
we  suspect  that  the  officiousness  of  friends,  or  the 
malignity  of  enemies,  were  more  concerned  in  this 
matter  than  the  wjll  of  Cesar  himself.  There 
never  was  a  man  less  governed  by  mere  phrases, 
or  who  would  more  readily  abandon  an  outward 
show  for  the  reality  that  was  before  him.  The 
new  prefix  of  imperator  sufficed  for  the  designation 
of  that  power ;  which,  in  default  of  direct  issue, 
he  would  probably  have  conveyed  downwards  to 
the  very  successor  on  whom  future  events  actually 
conferred  it.  We  further  believe,  on  all  the  evi- 
dence of  his  acts  and  character,  that  his  own  rule 
would  have  been  one  of  vigor,  tempered  by  modera- 
tion and  humanity — of  firmness  to  repress  sedition, 
and  of  wisdom  to  organize  new  institutions  where 
the  old  ones  had  become  impotent  for  good. 

Two  anecdotes,  unconnected  with  politics,  belong 
to  this  last  period  of  Cssar*s  life,  which  have  the 
-  greater  interest  from  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 
One  is  the  narrative,  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Cicero  to  Atticus,  of  the  visit  paid  by  the  great 
master  of  Rome  to  its  great  orator,  at  his  villa  near 
Puteoli.  The  details  of  the  interview,  and  the 
dinner  given  to  the  Dictator  and  his  numerous 
attendants,  illustrate  most  agreeably  the  manners 
of  the  day  ;  but  far  more  strikingly  describe  the 
two  remarkable  men,  thus  brought  together  for  the 
last  time — both  deeply  concerned  in  the  public 
events  of  the  preceding  twenty  years,  both  destined 
to  perish  by  a  violent  death.  We  would  willingly 
invite  the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may 
have  forgotten  it,  to  this  curious  and  characteristic 
letter.  We  have  always  been  especially  entertained 
by  the  frank  confession  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  that 
CfRsar  was  not  a  guest  to  whom  he  could  say, 
**  Pray,  pay  me  another  visit  on  your  return," — 
semel  satis  est;  and  also  by  his  acknowledgment 
that  no  serious  matter  {anoviatov  ovitv)  was  dis- 
cussed between  them ;  but  that  the  conversation 
turned  mainly  on  literary  topics.  The  motive  for 
this  restraint  may  readily  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  time  and  in  the  relative  position  of  Cicero  and 
his  great  visitor ; — the  direction  of  the  conversa- 
tion, we  doubt  not,  rested  entirely  with  the  latter. 
Even  with  such  restraint  upoa  it,  who  does  not 


wish  that  a  Boswell  had  been  present  at  such  an 
entertainment?*  The  other  anecdote  to  which  w» 
allude  has  less  certain  authority  for  its  truth,  but 
great  internal  probability.  Caesar  was  the  guest 
of  M.  Lepidus  at  supper  at  Rome.  After  the  re- 
past, a  conversation  arising  on  the  question  which 
was  the  most  desirable  manner  of  death,  the  Dicta- 
tor pronounced  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  *'  the  one 
most  sudden  and  unexpected'* — a  sentiment  natural 
to  the  man,  and  which,  in  a  qualified  form,  was 
afterwards  repeated  by  his  first  successor  in  the 
empire. 

On  the  very  day,  as  we  are  told,  after  this  supper, 
Caesar's  life  was  ended  by  that  murder  which 
seemed  at  the  time  fated  to  change  the  condition  of 
the  world.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  name 
any  single  incident  of  deeper  interest.  On  the  one 
side  we  have  the  character  and  dignity  of  Caesar, 
the  power  he  had  acquired,  and  the  prospect  of 
this  power  being  permanent  as  a  new  form  of  Roman 
rule— on  the  other  side,  the  publicity  of  the  assas- 
sination, and  the  condition  and  qualities  of  the  men 
whose  swords  were  thus 

made  rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 

The  death  of  Caesar,  like  that  of  Cato,  hai 
almost  lost  its  historical  character  in  the  poetry  and 
romance  of  later  times,  which  have  appropriated  to 
themselves  an  event  thus  signal  in  all  its  circum* 
stances.  Shakspeare  probably  comes  nearest,  as 
he  generally  does,  to  reality ;  as,  indeed,  his  whole 
portraiture  of  Julius  may  perhaps  deserve  to  be 
considered  as  the  most  wonderful  of  his  wonders. 
His  Cassius  is  at  once  a  faithful  transcript  from 
history,  and  a  picture  of  the  jealous  and  ambitions 
conspirator  of  all  ages.  The  Brutus  of  his  play 
was  necessary  to  the  dramatic  effect  which  he  so 
well  understood ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that, 
while  closely  adhering  to  historical  truth  in  most 
parts,  he  has  pitched  the  character  of  the  Roman 
patriot  somewhat  higher  than  the  level  assigned  by 
contemporary  authorities.  History  has  been  defind 
**  philosophy  teaching  by  examples ;"  but  we  have 
little  fiiith  in  the  force  of  such  example,  as  opposed 
to  living  and  current  events;  and,  removing  all 
artificial  coloring  from  the  act  before  us,  we  are 
disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  result  of  jealousy,  amr 
bition,  and  other  personal  feelings,  much  more  than 
of  the  pure  love  of  liberty,  or  the  desire  of  restoring 
the  grandeur  of  Rome.  His  assassination  inflicted 
another  civil  war  on  the  state,  without  really  retard- 
ing the  great  change  which  was  on  the  eve  of 
accomplishment. .  Had  Caesar's  life  been  prolonged, 
it  is  probable  that  his  enlightened  vigor  of  adminis- 
tration would  have  given  a  better  basis  to  the  empire, 
and  a  higher  model  and  precept  to  his  successors, 
than  the  more  subtle  and  temporizing  reign  of  Au- 
gustus was  able  afterwards  to  afford. 

This  act  of  blood  closes  the  narrative  now  before 
us — the  author's  final  chapter  being  occupied  by  a 
delineation  of  the  character  of  Julius,  and  of  the 
condition  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  his  disappearance. 
The  former  subject  has  been  variously  handled, 
according  to  the  complexion  of  the  writer's  mind, 
or  that  desire  of  framing  a  theory  of  motives  and 
events  which  is  so  often  observable  in  those  who 

*  We  nther  further  from  this  letter  that  CiBsar  had 
other  and  more  ordinary  powers  of  making  himself  sn 
agreeable  guest  at  dinner.  "  Edit  et  bibit  a69w(  et 
jucund^— opipard,  sand,  et  apparatd."  We  are  sar- 
prised  that  Mr.  Merivaie  should  so  slightly  press  this 
curious  document  of  Roman  life. 
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undertake  to  record  them.  We  have  no  desire  to 
shelter  moral,  failings,  or  to  palliate  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  ambition  and  war ;  yet  we  must  express 
our  belief  that  Dr.  Arnold  has  colored  his  Ciesar 
too  darkly.  Mr.  Merivaie  is  less  austere ;  and  a 
passage  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter  shows 
his  comprehension  of  those  high  qualities  which 
designate  to  all  posterity  this  greatest  of  Romans. 
We  have,  however,  to  complain  that  his  portraiture^ 
is  somewhat  broken  and  unconnected,  giving  the 
£9eling  of  a  certain  want  of  congruity ;  and  occasion- 
ally it  would  seem  that  a  line  of  Lucan,  or  an  anec^ 
dote  of  Suetonius,  has  sufficed  to  produce  a  change 
of  tone.  In  one  place,  for  instance,  he  speaks  of 
the  **  perfect  simplicity  of  Caesar's  character ;"  in 
anoiher,  of**  his  gratuitous  indulgence  to  his  passion 
for  personal  display  ;^*---qualities  hardly  compatible 
in  themselves,  even  with  every  allowance  for  those 
disparities  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  spoken. 
That  the  error  lies  in  the  latter  passage  we  enter- 
tain no  doubt.  The  mind  of  Caesar  had,  we  believe, 
very  much  more  of  singleness  and  consistency  than 
has  ever  been  common  ;  but  the  events  and  relations 
of  his  career  were  so  various  and  extraordinary, 
that  it  would  indeed  require  vast  critical  research 
and  discrimination  to  present  a  picture  of  him 
which  would  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  equity 
or  probability.  On  the  whole  we  may  say,  without 
attempting  such  an  analysis,  that,  while  his  public 
course  during  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life  was 
one  of  almost  constant  and  bloody  warfare,  his 
natural  temperament  seems  to  ^ave  been  humane, 
and  free  from  that  remorseless  cruelty  which  stained 
the  career  of  so  many  of  the  public  men  of  his  age. 
Whatever  of  moral  contradiction  there  may  seem 
in  this,  experience  teaches  that  the  conditions  are 
compatible ;  and  in  the  instance  before  us  we  have 
proof  sufficient  to  justify  the  opinion  given.  The 
'*  gaudensque  viam  fecisse  ruina''  of  Lucan  is  the 
phrase  of  the  poet,  and  not  the  truth  of  the  historian. 
Amidst  the  thousand  private  animosities  which 
civil  wars  engender  and  envenom,  we  call  to  mind 
not  a  single  action  of  Caesar  prompted  by  private 
malice  or  revenge — many  of  humanity  and  gener- 
osity to  enemies  who  fell  within  his  power. 
Whether  he  was  a  man  of  warm  affections  may 
admit  of  more  doubt.  We  incline  to  think  not ; 
though  without  any  certain  evidence  by  which  to 
decide  the  question.  He  had  friends,  indeed — 
Oppius,  Calvena,  Balbus,  &c. — who  were  deeply 
attached  to  him  ;  and  various  acts  of  his  personal 
kindness  to  them  and  others  are  on  record  ;  but  his 
superiority  to  all  around  him  was  such,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  measure  the  feelings  in  this  case  by  any 
ordinary  rule.  All  the  strongest  traits  of  Caesar's 
mind  were  intellectual ;  and  we  doubt  whether 
softer  sentiments,  passion,  or  romance,  had  ever 
any  very  strong  hold  upon  him.  A  tragedy,  in- 
deed, was  among  the  number  of  his  literary  works ; 
but  it  no  longer  exists,  nor  have  we  any  such 
accounts  of  it  as  to  affect  our  guesses. 

The  profligacy  of  his  early  course— partially,  as 
it  seems,  carried  on  into  his  later  years — has  been 
1^  main  allegation  against  him  in  all  succeeding 
time.  We  cannot  accuse  him  of  intemperance  at 
table,  since  Cato  re^narks  that  he  was  **  the 
only  one  who  went  forth  sober  to  the  overturning 
of  the  commonwealth."  But  the  charges  of  other 
sensuality  admit  no  excuse  or  palliation  ;  unless  we 
find  such  in  the  general  corruption  of  the  age,  or  in 
some  suspicion  that  the  public  eminence  of  Caesar 
might  have  led  to  exaggerated  sutements  of  all 
that  Tegarded  his  demeanor  in  private  life.    Making 


every  allowance  for  such  over-coloring,  howerery 
we  are  still  unable  to  dismiss  the  general  imputa- 
tion. Temperament,  temptation,  opportunity,  were 
all  on  one  side,  without  a  single  aid  from  religion 
or  moral  discipline  op  the  other.  Two  or  three 
small  incidents  are  presented  to  us  as  proofs  of 
superstitious  feeling  ;  but  we  believe  them  to  have 
depended  rather  on  a  politic  or  careless  cimformity 
to  popular  sentiment ;  for  Caesar  lived,  as  VirgU 
did, 

AI  tempo  degli  Dei  falsi  e  bagiardi ; 

and  it  was  impossible  that  an  acute  intellect  like 
his  should  have  submitted  itself  for  a  moment  to  the 
puerile  absurdities  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  belief, 
or  derived  motives  to  virtue  from  sources  thus 
scanty  and  impure.  He  lived  without  religion,  oa 
the  very  verge  of  that  time  which  brought  new 
light  and  truth  into  the  world. 

As  to  the  intellectual  qualities  of  Caesar,  it  is 
needless  to  say  more.  They  are  inscribed  on  every 
page  of  his  life  and  history,  and  are  the  subject  of 
constant  admiration  to  his  contemporaries,  as  well 
as  to  succeeding  writers.  A  single  sentence  of 
Cicero,  than  wimm  no  man  was  better  entitled  to 
iudge,  is  a  relation  to  all  future  time  of  that  com- 
bination of  Acuities  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  had 
its  parallel :  **  Fuit  in  illo  ingenium,  ratio,  memo- 
ria,  litterae,  curae,  oogitatio,  diligentia."  Plinyt 
in  his  Natural  History,  recording  the  most  noted 
examples  of  intellectual  power,  instances  Caesar  as 
possessed  of  an  innate  vigor  of  mind,  transcending 
all  others;  able,  without  confusion,  to  embrace 
various  subjects  at  once,  to  dictate  clearly  on  each, 
and  to  pass  with  the  celerity  of  lightning  from  one 
to  another.  Omitting  the  many  other  testimonies 
of  the  same  age,  we  may  take  the  eulogy  by  Dra- 
mann,  as  a  brief  and  just  statement  of  what  was 
achieved  in  various  ways  by  this  wonderful  force 
and  capacity  of  mind.  **  lie  was  great  in  every- 
thing be  essayed;  as  a  captain,  a  statesman,  a 
lawgiver,  a  jurist,  an  orator,  a  poet,  a  grammarian, 
a  mathematician,  and  an  architect."  We  have 
only  to  object  to  this  that  it  assumes  something  like 
a  parity  of  excellence  in  points  where  we  may 
suppose  that  there  was  much  real  inequality.  But 
nothing  is  stated  which  Caesar  did  not  actually 
accomplish ;  and  his  mind  rose  so  high  above 
mediocrity,  that,  even  where  our  evidence  is  im- 
perfect, we  may  fairly  presume  that  some  part  of 
his  genius  was  conveyed  to  all  he  undertook. 

With  the  exception,  and  this  a  doubtful  one,  of 
Frederic  of  Prussia,  Caesar  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
great  commander  who  adds  the  fame  of  literatare 
to  that  of  war.  Unhappily  all  his  writings  are  lost 
to  us  except  the  Commentaries ;  a  fiict  which, 
regarding  the  author  both  in  his  own  greatness  and 
as  the  head  of  a  long  line  of  sovereigns,  may  rea- 
sonably excite  surprise  as  well  as  regret.  We  are 
indeed  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  manuscripts,  forming  the  literature  of 
ancient  days,  passed  into  circulation,  and  were 
transferred  from  one  generation  to  another ;  bat 
still  it  must  appear  strange  that  so  large  a  part  of 
the  writings  of  a  man  like  Caesar  should  utterly 
have  disappeared  from  the  world.  It  is  related 
that  he  composed  a  grammatical  treatise,  De  Anal' 
ogi&f  while  travelling  through  the  Alps,  and  a 
poem  called  Ler  during  a  journey  in  Spain.  Look- 
ing at  other  points  in  his  character,  we  are  half 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  wrote  them  solely  for  his 
amusement  while  on  the  road  ;  and  that,  indifflerent 
to  literary  &m.e,  he  took  little  caie  to  maltiply  the 
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copies,  which  might  seculre  transmission  to  later 
times.  Of  his  oUier  writings  we  most  covet  the 
satire  of  the  Anti-Cato,  the  treatise  on  Auguries 
and  Presages,  and  his  tragedy  of  CEdipus.  We 
venture  no  opinion  as  to  the  merit  of  these  works, 
beyond  the  general  inference  already  stated ;  but 
may  hazard  a  conjecture  that  the  poetical  and  im- 
aginative part  would  have  added  least  to  his  gigan- 
tic reputation.  Niebuhr  has  somewhere  remarked 
that  there  is  no  witty  saying  of  Ceesar  on  record. 
It  is  difficult  enough  to  define  wit  in  any  form,  and 
we  should  hardly  go  to  a  German  professor  for  aid 
in  such  definition ;  but  if  pithy  and  pointed  expre  ^ 
-sions  and  retorts  come  under  the  term,  we  kndw 
that  Caesar  had  such  at  command — some  specimens 
live  indeed  in  every  scholar's  memory  ; — and  if  his 
collection  of  apophthegms — ^the  mucrones  verborum^ 
as  Lord  Bacon  calls  them — had  reached  us,  we 
should  probably  have  had  abundant  evidence  for 
his  keen  apprehension  of  those  great  sayings  which 
form  the  true  wit  of  every  time  and  language  of 
man. 

We  are  greatly  surprised  that  Mr.  Merivale 
takes  such  slight  notice  of  the  oratorical  fame  of 
Cesar,  seeing  the  strong  impression  it  made  upon 
the  best  judges  of  bis  own  age  and  country.  Where 
Cicero  and  Quintilian  have  testified  their  admi- 
ration in  terms  so  remarkable,  it  is  hardly  enough 
to  despatch  the  subject  in  a  short  sentence,  without 
any  reference  to  these  eminent  authorities.  From 
one  passage  in  the  De  Claris  OratorUms,  it  may  be 
seen  how  high  a  value  Cicero  attached  to  Cesar's 
recorded  opinion  of  his  own  oratorical  powers. 
What  other  commander  or  conqueror,  how  few 
statesmen  even,  have  obtained  or  merited  tributes 
like  these,  and  given  by  such  judges  !*  Nor  can 
we  fail  to  notice  the  portrait  they<x>nvey  to  us  of 
the  noble  aspect,  attitudes,  and  voice  of  Cssar, 
when  addressing  an  assembly.  We  are  able,  in 
^considerable  part,  to  cfimplete  the  picture  of  his 
lineaments  from  busts,  coins,  and  actual  descrip- 
tions; all  which  indicate,  as  far  as  mere  outline 
can  ever  do  so,  the  high  intellect,  viffor,  and  deter- 
mination belonging  to  this  wonderful  character. 

We  have,  we  hope,  shown  that  we  are  disposed 
to  augur  well  of  Mr.  Merivale's  large  and  bold 
undertaking.  We  shall  look  with  interest  to  his 
next  volumes,  as  the  record  of  the  period  of  Au- 
gustus— who,  under  the  specious  show  of  old  names 
and  forms,  succeeded  in  giving  to  a  disputed  and 
divided  power  all  the  unity  and  integiity  of  an 
ancient  monarchy.  Yet  further,  and  our  author 
will  acquire  the  aid  of  Tacitus  to  his  labors ;  an 
authority  and  a  guide  not  less  admirable  than  is 

*  "  Caesar  autem,  rationem  adhibens,  consuetudi- 
nem  vitiosam  et  comiptam  pur4  et  incorrupti  consue- 
tadine  emendat.  Itaque  cum  ad  banc  elegantiam 
verborum  Lalinonim  adjungit  ilia  oratoria  ornameota 
dicendi,  turn  videtur  tanquam  tabulas  hen^  pictas  col- 
locare  in  bono  lumine  *  *  *  *  Splendidam  quen- 
dam,  minim^que  reteratoriam  rationem  dicendi  tenet, 
voce,  mot  A,  form4  eti4m  magnifica  ei  generoai  quod- 
ammodo." — Cicero  De  Claris  Oratoribug.  ^ 

"Quern  huic  antepones  eorum,  qui  nihil  aliud  ege- 
rant?  qui8  sententiis  aut  acutior  aut  crebrior?  quia 
verbis  aut  ornatior  aut  elegantior  V*—Ibid. 

"  Gains  verd  Csesar  si  foro  tantnm  vacasset,  non 
alius  ex  nostris  contra  Ciceronem  nominaretur ;  tanta 
in  eo  vis  est,  id  acamen,  ea  concitatio,  ut  ilium  eodem 
animo  dixisse,  quo  beUavit,  appareat.*' — QtUrUUian, 
lib.  10. 

It  is  obvious  that  duintilian  would  not  thus  have 
expressed  himself,  unless  some  at  least  of  CoBsar's 
speeches  had  been  extant  in  his  time. 


Thuoydides  to  the  historian  of  Greece—both  pos- 
sessing qualities  which  may  well  serve  as  instruc- 
tion to  those  writing  history  in  all  lime  to  come. 
We  have  before  spoken  of  Mr.  Merivale's  language 
as  tending  to  redundance  and  inflation,  and  espec- 
ially where  he  is  most  studious  to  produce  effect. 
Without  exacting  from  him  the  rigorous  brevity  of 
Tacitus,  which  would  be  rendered  impossible  by  a 
regard  to  modem  taste,  as  well  as  to  the  larger 
field  of  critical  history  over  which  his  course  lies, 
we  still  think  that  something  may  be  gained  to*  him 
from  this  great  model ;  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
study  without  acquiring  vigor  from  his  style,  or 
without  sympathising  in  that  high  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy and  utter  disdain  of  all  that  is  false  and  frivo- 
lous in  the  world,  which  marks  everything  he  has 
written. 


From  tbe  Edlnburfh  Reriew. 
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2.  Military  Events  in  Italy,  1848-49.    Translatexi 

from  the  German.  By  the  Earl  of  Ellesmeri. 
London:  1851. 

3.  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  a  Soldier  in  Active  Stt" 

vice,     London :  1850. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  sketch  of  the  early 
fortunes  of  the  Italian  struggle,  up  to  the  defeat  of 
Charles  Albert,  and  his  withdrawal  from  Lombardy. 
We  left  the  broken  Piedmontese  retiring  on  the  Ti- 
cino,  as  Radetsky  marched  once  more  into  the  silent 
streets  of  Milan.  We  resume  the  thread  of  the 
events  which  followed  the  capitulation.  A  formal 
armistice  was  concluded  ;  by  its  terms  the  troops 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia  were  to  be  generally  re- 
called within  his  own  boundaries  ;  vacating,  among 
other  places,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Venice.  The 
foot  of  Austria  was  on  Italy  once  more.  The  Aus- 
trian forces,  indeed,  which  had  entered  the  Lega- 
tions and  attacked  Bologna,  were  withdrawn  for 
the  time;  and  Tuseany  preserved  from  invasion, 
or  at  least  reprieved,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Brit- 
ish minister.  But  at  Modena  the  Austrians  instantly 
restored  the  expelled  ruler ;  at  Parma  they  under- 
took the  temporary  government  in  the  name  of  tbe 
Duke,  through  the  appropriate  substitution  of  m 
military  detachment;  onoe  again  ratifying  the 
connexion  between  foreign  domination  and  petty 
indigenous  tyrannies. 

Oti  the  very  day  upon  which  Radetsky  entered 
Milan,  Venice  passed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioners  representing  the  monarchy  of 
Charles  Albert.  Four  days  later  the  news  of  the 
armistice  arrived.  Utter  anarchy  now  threatened 
Venice  :  but  in  Venice  there  was  a  man.  To  the 
crowd,  without  a  government,  and  filling  the  Place 
of  St.  Mark  with  passionate  aind  menacing  clamors, 
Manin  came  forward :  he  told  them  that  the  rule 
of  the  Commissioners  had  ceased  ;  that  an  Assem- 
bly should  be  summoned  within  forty-eight  hours. 
**  In  the  interval,'  he  added,  "  I  govern."  His  self- 
constituted  dictatorship  was  ratified  by  universal 
consent;  and  his  ability  and  courageous  energy 
enabled  the  city  of  the  Lagoons  to  add  a  memorable 
page  to  her  history.  Garibaldi,  at  the  head  of  a 
vagrant  column  of  Lombards,  Poles  and  adventur- 
ers of  all  lands,  haunted  the  shores  of  Lago  Mag- 
giore,  and  -maintained  a  partisan  warfare  in  the 
mountains.  The  flame  of  insurrection,  trampled 
out  in  the  plain,  still  burned  on  the  edges :  Ittly 
continued  too  disturbed  to  be  considered  at  peace ; 
lUthoogh  as  a  great  national  struggle,  conducted  by 
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regular  aitnies,  the  war  of  independence  for  the 
present  might  be  said  to  be  over.  Mediation  was 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  final  arrange- 
ment which  might  be  beneficial  both  to  Italy  and 
Austria,  on  something  like  the  basis  formerly  pro- 
posed by  the  latter  power.  But  as  between  her- 
self and  Piedmont,  Austria  was  completely  victori- 
ous. It  soon  bedame  evident  that  she  appreciated 
her  advantages,  and  did  not  mean  to  resign  them 
except  to  force  of  arms.  It  was  not  to  negotiations 
that  she  would  now  yield  any  portion  of  her  Lom- 
bard provinces.  If  France  or  England  wished  to 
liberate  them,  or  transfer  them  to  Piedmont,  they 
must  first  drive  out  the  holders — by  war. 

Whatever  disposition  might  exist  to  look  with 
favor  on  the  cause  of  the  Italians,  or  to  regret  their 
failure,  neither  justice  nor  policy  permitted  this  al- 
ternative. So  far  as  law  between  ndtion  and  nation 
applied  to  the  case,  there  was  no  disputing  the 
right  of  Austria  to  take  precisely  the  course  which 
she  had  taken,  and  to  stand  firmly  on  the  ground 
which  she  had  reconquered.  If  the  views  of  Aus- 
tria were  now  clear,  scarcely  less  clear  was  the 
line  of  conduct  on  which  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment would  be  sooner  or  later  forced  ;  not  so  much 
by  well  considered  views,  as  by  impulses  external 
and  internal,  by  the  "  pressure  from  without"  both 
in  and  out  of  Piedmont.  Months  before  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  armistice,  the  English  minister 
acquainted  his  government  with  his  deliberate 
opinion  that  the  ultimate  intention  of  Piedmont  was 
to  withdraw  herself  from  the  mediation,  and  resume 
the  war.  During  the  interval,  the  advice  of  Eng- 
land was  earnestly  and  repeatedly  pressed  upon  the 
Sardinian  government  not  to  take  the  imprudent 
step  of  recommencing  hostilities :  advice  of  which 
neither  the  sincerity  nor  the  friendly  motive  could 
be  doubted,  but  such  as,  nevertheless,  belonged  too 
evidently  to  that  class  of  advice  which,  in  oppo- 
sition to  passion  or  pressing  interest,  is  never 
taken. 

Frequent  disputes  arose  on  the  terms  of  the  ar- 
mistice. The  Sardinians  had  not  recalled  their 
fleet  from  Venice  ;  the  Austrians  had  not  given*  up 
all  the  cannon  at  Peschiera :  and  other  questions 
were  still  open,  of  that  irritating  kind  so  certain 
to  spring  up  between  future  belligerents  or  litigants 
when  the  heart's  desire  of  each  is  not  to  accommo- 
date, but  to  quarrel.  Of  these,  it  would  be  waste 
of  time  to  attempt  here  to  discriminate  the  merits. 
Had  the  negotiations  for  the  pacification  of  Italy, 
which  were  to  have  been  opened  at  Brussels,  ever 
actually  come  into  formal  existence  by  the  meeting 
of  the  representatives  of  the  various  powers,  the 
real  labor  of  the  assembled  diploroatisu  would  not 
have  lain,  so  far  as  Austria  and  Sardinia  were  con- 
cerned, in  the  conciliation  of  such  questions.  It 
would  have  been  more  difficult  to  find  any  ground 
of  final  agreement,  or  even  of  discussion,  between 
two  parties—of  which  the  one  was  determined  to 
concede  nothing,  and  the  other  equally  determined 
not  to  be  contented  without  some  concession. 

The  brave  and  ill-supported  army  of  Piedmont 
knew  what  war  with  the  Austrians  was;  but  so 
did  not  the  demagogues  of  the  towns.  Through 
all  Italy,  where  Austrian  troops  did  not  impose 
silence,  the  former  cries  resounded  with  increased 
rather  than  diminished  passion.  The  defeat  of 
Charles  Albert  in  the  field  had  not  told,  as  it  ought, 
chiefly  against  the  influence  of  those  whose  slack 
support  was  mainly  chargeable  with  the  result. 
The  moderate  politicians  had  lost  influence  by 
tho  failure  of  the  champion  of  monarchy,  and  the 


field  was  more  level  than  before,  for  the  republi- 
cans to  enter  in.  As  month  after  month  went  by, 
and  the  weight  of  Radeuky  pressed  heavier  and 
heavier  on  Milan — as  the  determination  of  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  became  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced, that  there  should  be  no  further  change 
with  their  consent,  that  the  kingdom  of  Northern 
Italy  was  to  be  put  aside  as  a  dream  which  they 
had  scattered,  ana  that  the  country  from  the  Friuli 
mountains  to  the  Ticino  should  still  stand  in  the  map 
as  the  **  Regno  Austriaco  Lombardo-Vbneto," 
— the  war  party  naturally  gained  strength,  and 
with  it  the  political  party  roost  urgent  to  renew  the 
contest.  If  nothing  was  to  he  gained  by  peace, 
why  renounce  without  necessity  the  chances  of 
war  ?  It  was  treason  to  talk  of  peace  with  the 
foreigner  :  there  was  one  condition  of  peace  and 
one  only — that  no  **  Tedesco  "  should  govern  south 
of  the  Alps.  The  war  was  still  holy,  though  the 
Pope  had  denounced  it,  and  the  king  had  too  readily 
retired.  Let  the  peoples  combine,  and  do  the  work 
which  had  been  relinquished  by  a  traitorous  or 
faineant  sovereign.  Let  a  **  Central  Italy  "  be  cre- 
ated, the  nucleus  of  a  new  campaign.  Let  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly  for  all  the  Italian  states  secure 
their  independence  and  perfect  their  freedom. 
These  and  similar  exhortations,  daily  resounding  at 
Bologna,  at  Leghorn,  at  Rome,  and,  not  least,  at 
Genoa,  produced  an  agitation  hostile  to  peace,  with- 
out producing  that  earnest  resolve  and  cordial 
union  needed  for  the  success  of  war. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1848  the 
staggering  government  of  Rome  had  stumbled  down 
a  long  series  of  errors  and  struggles.  Our  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  retrace  at  length  the  conflict 
not  only  between  old  and  new,  but  l^ween  incom- 
patible powers ;  the  ever-recurring  collision  of 
clerical  with  lay  authority  ;  of  infallible  despotism 
with  parliamentary  kingship ;  of  cardinals  with  a 
constitution.  At  this  period,  says  Farini,  '*  Ma- 
miani  governed  in  the  name  of  Pius,  who  either 
left  him  to  act  as  he  liked,  or  resignedly  approved, 
and  aflerwards  murmured.  The  political  clergy 
conspired  against  Mamiani :  the  revolutionists  con- 
spired against  the  Pope.''  And,  let  os  add,  each 
party  was  an  excuse  and  stimulus  to  the  other. 
The  minister,  though  deficient  neither  in  ability 
nor  honesty,  ^iled  in  adequately  controlling  these 
extremes.  From  him,  with  a  short  interval,  the 
scarcely  possible  task  passed  into  a  stronger  and 
more  ill-fated  hand.  In  Pellegrino  Rossi,  a  roan 
of  ability  which  all  acknowledged ;  of  energy 
which  many  dreaded  and  resented ;  of  firm  will  and 
nnconciliating  manners ;  stood  between  the  fever- 
ish excitement  of  the  people  and  their  weak  sov- 
ereign. His  sin^lar  and  varied  career  was  want- 
ing, not  in  integnty,  but  in  obvious  consistency  and 
nnity.  A  citizen  of  more  than  one  land,  a  politician 
of  more  than  one  color,  he  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental, as  ambassador  of  France,  in  raising  to  the 
throne  the  present  Pope;  and  had  thus,  in  the 
person  of  Pius,  inaugurated  the  movement  which 
he  was  now  resisting  as  minister  of  Rome.  Roe« 
was  certainly  not  indifllerent  to  that  great  cause  of 
the  independence  of  Italy  for  which  he  had  sent 
his  son  to  fiffbt.  We  will  not  say  that  he  had 
despaired  of  Italy  ;  but  his  eulogists  will  scarcely 
maintain  that  the  cause  of  the  war  was  now  in  his 
eyes  the  foremost  of  causes.  A  minister  earnest 
for  the  independence  of  Italy  above  all  things, 
might  have  found  support  in  an  honest  enthusiasm : 
Rossi  seems  to  have  had  none,  except  from  that 
well-meaning    and    contemptible    majority — the 
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*•  Tirtaons  men  of  the  plain**  of  all  reTolatioos. 
Having  accepted  office  under  the  Pope,  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty,  m  the  first  place,  to  govern  Rome,  and 
restore  some  order  in  the  anarchical  city :  and,  un- 
der his  leading,  the  Papal  government  was  strug- 
gling to  regain  its  footing,  and  to  stand  firmly 
afrainst  the  demands  made  on  it.  He  anticipated 
Tiolence  from  the  anarchists ;  and  at  the  same  time 
believed  the  opposite  party  to  be  conspiring  with 
their  adversaries,  in  the  view  of  pushing  on  the 
revolution  to  self-destructive  extremes.  His  duty 
and  inclination  led  him  to  repress  both  alike.  The 
placemen  of  the  old  system,  and  the  **  circoli*'- 
spouters  of  the  new,  vied  in  hatred  to  the  reformer 
and  the  represser.  Some  obscurity  still  attaches 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  murder;  and,  unfor- 
tunately, we  cannot  yet  record  that  the  conspira- 
tors have  met  with  the  fate  of  some  of  the  classical 
tyrannicides,  whose  example  they  or  their  apolo- 
gists invoked.*  Meantime,  through  the  vile  ap- 
plause of  many,  and  through  the  scarcely  less  vile 
acquiescence  of  almost  all,  the  concerted  crime  of  a 
few  was  assumed  to  themselves  by  the  people  of 
Rome.  By  a  not  undeserved  consequence,  the 
merits  of  the  actual  questions  at  issue  between  the 
Pope  and  his  people  became,  as  far  as  foreign  ob- 
servers were  concerned,  darkened  and  lost  sight  of 
in  the  horror  inspired  by  the  blackest  act  which  had 
stained  the  Italian  revolution.  It  was  not  asked 
whether  every  day  did  not  practically  demonstrate 
more  and  more  to  Romans  and  to  Italians  the  per- 
manent evils  at  home,  and  the  paralyzing  effects  in 
the  present  crisis  for  the  whole  peninsula,  of  the 
contradiction  enthroned  in  the  Holy  City.  It  was 
only  recollected  that  the  ministry  now  forced  on 
the  Pope  had  been  inaugurated  in  the  murder  of 
Rossi,  and  extorted  by  an  array  on  the  Quirinai  of 
cannon  and  troops  against  a  few  defenceless  priests. 
The  Pope,  at  this  crisis,  neither  abdicated  nor 
refused  compliance  with  the  demands  made  upon 
him.  He  named  the  ministry  according  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  people ;  he  then  called  together  the 
diplomatic  body  and  protested  to  them  ^forehand 
against  all  the  acts  which  might  be  done  by  the 
aforesaid  ministry ;  and  within  the  week  he  fled 
from  Rome.  But  not  without  leaving  a  short  note, 
characteristic  of  the  man ;  in  which  he  earnestly 
recommended  both  the  persons  in  charge  of  the 
pontifical  palaces,  and  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the 
city  generally,  to  the  protection  of  the  ministry — 
of  that  ministry  against  whose  every  act,  and 
against  whose  existence  even,  he  intended  in  a  few 
days  to  protest  publicly,  as  he  had  already  protested 
in  private.  It  is  impossible  not  to  note  that  this 
kindly  tempered  man,  so  solicitous  for  the  safety 
of  individuals  and  tor  the  public  tranquillity,  is 
identical  with  the  master  whose  own  selfish  act 
endangered,  by  suspicion  of  complicity,  the  lives 
of  the  servants  who  might  be  supposed  to  have 
assisted  him,  and  with  the  ruler  whose  flight  from 
his  duties  lefl  the  city  exposed  to  anticipated  disor- 
ders. Once  in  safety  at  Gaeta,  he  denounced  the 
existing  ministry  and  named  a  government  commis- 
sion,  to  which  he  cannot  have  expected  that  obe- 
dience should  be  paid,  and  the  members  of  which 
in  (act  refused  to  act.  What  contradiction  even  at 
Rome  could  be  well  more  flagrant,  than  that  a 
ruler,  who  had  fled,  and  had  declared  himself  no 

*  *'  Benedetta  qoeUamano— Che  11  tiranno  pugnali ;" 
as  they  sang  in  their  execrable  and  lying  ode  of  tri- 
umph. In  truth,  the  deadliest  blow  given  to  Italian 
liberty  was  that,  which  was  struck  by  the  accursed 
haad  of  the  assassin  of  Rossi. 


longer  free  to  govern,  should  attempt  to  govern  by 
proxy  in  his  absence  t 

Every  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  Mamiani 
and  others  to  induce  the  Pope  to  return ;  but  he 
absolutely  declined  all  communication  with  those 
whom,  as  not  professing  absolute  submission,  he 
persisted  in  regarding  as  revolted  subjects ; — wind- 
ing up  his  expression  of  refusal  with  a  prayer  for 
the  peace  of  Rome.  To  this  prayer  he  gave  its 
just  interpretation  by  applying,  without  delay,  to 
the  Catholic  Powers  for  their  forcible  intervention. 
Among  others  a  letter  was  addressed  to  his  **  tr^ 
cher  fils,"  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  requesting  as- 
sistance against  his  rebellious  subjects — a  letter 
undoubtedly  written,  while  his  rebellious  subjects 
were  still  with  obviously  sincere  anxiety  attempt- 
ing to  come  to  some  understanding  with  him. 
With  such  a  temper  on  his  side  events  took  their 
only  possible  course,  and  under  less  disorder  than 
could  have  been  expected.  On  behalf  of  the  Ro- 
man government  and  people,  Mamiani  addressed 
to  the  foreign  diplomatists  a  well  reasoned  cir- 
cular,* which  will  well  repay  perusal.  Speaking 
of  the  Pope  in  very  respectful  language,  he  traces 
the  disorders  which  had  taken  place  to  the  very 
difficult  problem  of  combining  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  power.  Of  these,  however,  he  proposes 
to  maintain  the  union  in  the  same  august  person ; 
nevertheless,  concluding  virtually  that  the  solution 
•f  the  problem  by  the  total  administrative  separa- 
tion of  the  two  jurisdictions  is  the  sole  permanent 
cure  for  the  disorders  of  the  Papal  States. 

The  Pope  on  his  side  having  **  exhausted  all  the 
means  in  his  power" — that  is,  excommunication 
and  the  like  weapons — ^again,  by  formal  applica- 
tion,f  under  date  of  February  18th,  invoked  the  aid 
of  the  four  Catholic  Powers  against  an  ungrateful 
people  whom  he  had  loaded  with  benefits,  and 
whom  his  secretary,  Cardinal  Antonelli,  now 
loaded  with  those  abusive  terms,  *' blackest  vil- 
lany,  most  abominable  impiety,"  &c.,  &c.,  whioh 
in  politics  or  polemics  flow  with  so  fiital  a  facility 
from  the  priestly  pen.  The  Romans  on  their  side 
inaugurated  a  Republic  once  more  in  the-  Capitol. 
A  I&public  and  a  Triumvirate.  For  these,  too, 
among  other  marvels,  the  year  1849  was  to  bring 
to  pass.  When  they  came  to  the  decision  which 
declared  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  to  have 
terminated,  Mamiani,  consistently  with  his  former 
views,  voted  against  it ;  and  he  retired  from  the 
assembly  on  its  being  carried.  This  fidelity,  with 
other  offences  against  the  popedom,  be  is  now  ex- 
piating as  an  exile  in  Piedmont. 

Under  these  trying  circumstances,  internal  order 
continued  to  be  tolerably  maintained  at  Rome. 
But  the  confusion  of  men's  minds  was  extreme 
throughout  Italy ;  and,  as  natural  in  such  a  9UA» 
of  things,  the  more  determined,  though  few,  car- 
ried with  them  the  half-consenting  multitude. 
The  plan  of  an  Italian  Constituent,  for  which  late 
events  seemed  to  have  designated  Rome  as  the 
proper  place  of  meeting,  gained  strength,  and  be- 
came more  and  more  the  watchword  of  the  violent 
party.  The  Pope  had  left  Rome  open  to  Mazaini ; 
and  the  exiled  head  of  a  proscribed  party  actually 
saw  before  him  in  near  perspeetive  the  presidential 
chair  of  that  Roman,  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
'*  Constituente,"  perhaps  that  Italian,  republic  of 
which  he  had  so  long  dreamed. 

The  Gioberti  ministry  in  Sardinia  had  given  its 
adhesion  to  the  idea  of  the  Constituent;  so  had 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  III.  652. 
t  Parliamentary  Papers,  IV.  180. 
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the  Grand  Duke^s  goyernment  in  Tuscany.  It 
would  appear  to  have  been  less  in  fear  of  temporal 
erils  than  of  those  spiritual  consequences,  which 
the  censures  of  the  Church  fulminated  against  all 
abettors  of  the  party  in  power  at  Rome,  that  this 
amiable  prince  afterwards  withdrew  himself  from 
the  league,  and  from  his  States.  The  desertion 
was  more  excusable  than  that  of  the  Pope,  but  still 
highly  blamable ;  for  it  expose^  his  people  to  an 
anarchy  which  their  own  humanity  of  disposition, 
rather  than  any  wisdom  of  their  ruler  or  rulers, 
saved  from  being  suined  by  blood.  Upon  this,  the 
provisional  government  of  Tuscany  fraternized 
with  that  of  Rome ;  bringing,  it  is  true,  no  great 
increase  of  strength  by  their  accession.  Meantime, 
the  ministry  of  Gioberti  represented  in  Piedmont  a 
Tery  decided,  though  not  extreme,  liberalism.  It 
had  made  the  king  address  to  a  chamber,  which 
echoed  its  language,  a  speech  described  by  the 
Austrian  envoy  to  **  breathe  of  war  in  every 
word  ;*' — assuming  in  direct  terms  the  **  Kingdom 
of  North  Italy^'  as  an  existing  fact,  and  expressive 
of  a  confident  readiness  to  maintain  in  the  field  the 
cause  of  Italian  independence,  should  friendly  me- 
diation finally  fail  of  attaining  it.  Gioberti,  how- 
ever, had  ever  clung  to  the  idea  that  the  regenera- 
tion of  Italy  might  and  must  come  from  Rome. 
He  had  striven  hard  to  conciliate  the  Pope  to  the 
Tiews  of  the  liberal  party,  and  to  keep  up  among 
the  liberals  the  idea  that  the  Pope  was  the  most 
Italian  of  Italians.  In  his  joint  character  of  Libera] 
and  Churchman  he  wished  to  see  the  Pope  restored, 
but  not  restored  by  foreign  powers.  This  was 
soon  made  impossible.  While  the  growing 
strength  of  the  republicans,  the  disorders  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  the  sight,  especially  grievous  to  a  cler- 
ical statesman,  of  the  scandal  brought  upon  the 
papacy  by  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Rome, 
more  and  more  alarmed  him ;  it  came  to  pass  in  a 
few  weeks,  that  the  rapidly  nearing  dilemmas  at 
the  end  of  the  course  which  he  had  done  so  much 
to  open,  inspired  him  with  a  fear  of  enemies  more 
to  be  dreaded  even  than  the  Austrians.  By  de- 
grees, his  mind  grew  familiarized  with  the  ided  of 
an  Italian  intervention,  the  final  object  of  which, 
beginning  in  Tuscany,  was  to  restore  the  Pope  and 
keep  down  the  republicans.  He  did  not  venture 
to  declare  in  words — perhaps,  through  that  force 
of  self-deception  which  ingenious  men  sometimes 
exhibit,  did  not  even  perceive — that  this  scheme, 
whether  or  not  in  itself  desirable  or  feasible,  was 
at  least  incompatible  with  the  cause  to  which  he 
was  pledged  before  all  others — the  independence 
of  Italy.  It  obviously  could  not  be  carried  out 
without  the  acquiescence,  it  almost  necessarily  in- 
volved the  alliance,  of  Austria,  or  at  least  a  peace 
of  which  he  had  not  now  to  learn  the  conditions. 

To  give  up  all  questions  of  Lombardy,  and  to 
constitutionalize  and  reorganize  Central  Italy,  in  a 
liberal  but  monarchical  sense,  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  if  needed — this  might  have  been  a  task 
worthy  of  some  great  Sardinian  minister,  but 
certainly  not  a  task  for  one  who  had  claimed  the 
kingdom  of  North  luly  in  a  speech  not  three  weeks 
old.  In  short,  Gioberti  **  Austrianized."  The 
idea  was  broached  only  to  meet  with  the  utter 
failure,  which  in  our  judgment  it  merited,  and  to 
cause  the  immediate  fall  of  the  minister  whose 
mental  inconsistency  it  betrayed.  The  Austrians 
or  French  had  as  much  right  to  restore  the  Pope  as 
the  Sardinians.  As  Roman  Catholics  their  interest 
was  identical.  As  Italians,  the  governments  of 
Rome  and  Florence,  republican  or  under  any  other 


form,  were  not  the  enemies,  but  the  allies,  of  Gio- 
berti against  Austria ;  and  not  the  less  his  allies 
for  being  republican,  so  long  as  they  did  not  atMul 
him  in  Genoa. 

In  this  case,  as  in  others,  the  attempt  and  not  the 
deed  increased  the  confusion  it  was  meant  to  allay. 
It  gave  strength  to  the  war  party,  and  aggravated 
the  danger  of  the  position  of  the  king  in  resisting 
its  demands.  According  to  the  representations 
made  by  his  ministry  to  Mr.  Abercromby,  that 
danger  was  no  small  element  among  the  considera- 
tions which  ultimately  led  to  the  unhappy  decisioa 
to  recommence  hostilities.  The  agitati<in  of  the 
clubs  Titse  daily  higher ;  the  emigrant  Lombards 
were  active ;  the  Chamber  voted  an  address,  which 
was  in  every  word  an  exhortation  to  hostilities. 
The  ccmtinued  pressure  on  the  people  of  a  war  ex- 
penditure, without  any  of  the  advantages  of  war, 
the  dangers  arising  from  the  prolonged  agitation  of 
men^s  minds,  the  evident  hopelessness  of  reconcil- 
ing by  any  mediation  claims  so  directly  oppcMed  as 
those  of  Sardinia  and  Austria,  and,  6nally,  the 
chance  of  accelerating  the  effects  of  mediation  by 
arms — these  considerations  were  all  assigned  as 
grounds  of  action,  and  doubtless  were  all  real.  But, 
as  usual, 'prudence  was  on  this  occasion  furnishing 
arguments  for  the  conclusions  of  feeling,  or  at  least 
of  passion.  In  a  letter,  written  March  8th,  four 
days  before  the  denunciation  of  the  armistice,  Mr. 
Abercromby  thus  notices  the  failure  of  his  efibrts : 
— **  The  deplorable  infatuation  which  prevails  upoo 
the  questions  of  the  realization  of  the  kincrdom  of 
Upper  Italy,  of  fighting  the  Austrians  and  driving 
them  from  Italy,  has  completely  warped  judgment 
and  good  sense."  Infatuation  it  was  in  one  sense, 
yet  not  so  inexcusable  or  unaccountable,  we  think, 
as  it  has  been  represented.  Generally  it  has  been 
censured  without  reserve. 

A  strong  sympathy  for  the  Italians  had  induced 
many  to  palliate  in  Charles  Albert  his  former  auack, 
although  their  moral  iudgment  disapproved  of  it. 
But  this  sentiment  had  b^n  shaken  by  the  events 
which  had  since  occurred  ;  so  much  so,  that  in 
great  part  it  was  transferred  to  the  Austrians,  who 
had  indeed  done  more  to  earn  it,  both  by  manhood 
in  the  field,  and,  as  far  as  Piedmont  was  concerned, 
by  moderation  afler  rictory.  It  might  have  been 
reasonable  (it  was  argued)  to  commence,  but  was 
now  inexcusable  to  renew,  a  war,  undertaken  to 
bestow  on  the  Italians  an  independence,  which  they 
had  shown  themselves  unable  to  maintain,  and  in- 
stitutions of  which  they  had  proved  themselves  un- 
worthy. Such,  somewhat  harshly  stated,  was  the 
commonest  English  view  ;  with  which  we  cannot 
altogether  agree.  Those  who  blame  the  renewal 
of  the  war  as  absolutely  inexcusable,  forget  or  do 
not  allow  for  the  sensation  which  day  by  day  must 
have  been  aroused  in  Turin,  as  well  as  Genoa,  by 
the  tidiiiffs  of  the  stem  military  rule  day  by  day 
tightened  on  Milan^ — the  heavy  contributions,  the 
seizure  of  arms,  (under  penalty  of  death  for  con- 
cealment,) all  the  rigor  of  martial  law.  **  The 
yoke  which  we  strove  so  hard  to  break  last  year  is 
heavier  than  ever  on  the  necks  of  our  brethren  in 
Lombardy.  We  went  to  war,  either  to  free  them, 
or  without  excuse,  and  there  is  now  no  hope  what- 
ever of  obtaining  anything  for  them  except  by 
force  ;  nor  are  we  at  peace  with  Austria  now,  bot 
have  80,000  men  ready  to  assail  her."  It  is  not  in 
human  nature  that  such  thoughts  as  these  can  have 
failed  to  influence,  more  or  less,  even  sober  and 
steady-minded  men  in  Piedmont  during  the  first 
months  of  the  year  1849 ;  neither  would  they  be, 
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nor  ought  they  to  have  heen,  altogether  silenoedhy 
the  reflection  that  the  Lombards  had  much  for 
which  to  blame  themselves. 

The  government  of  Sardinia,  and  above  all  the 
king  personally,  stood  in  a  position  which,  though 
created  by  his  own  acts,  was  not  the  less  one  of 
inextricable  embarrassment.  The  choice  of  1848 
had  become  all  but  the  necessity  of  1849.  What- 
ever judgment  might  be  formed  of  the  attack  on 
Austria  in  the  preceding  year,  it  was  not  easy  for 
them  to  stultify  themselves  or  their  country  by 
admitting  it  to  be  unjustifiable,  or  to  renounce  its 
objects,  except  on  proof  that  they  were  unattainable. 
How  could  the  sword  of  Italy,  the  king  of  North 
Italy — the  champion  of  Italian  independence — with 
an  army  of  80,000  brave  men  ready  to  move  at  his 
command,  deliberately  and  uncompelled  renounce, 
without  having  gained  a  single  advantage  for  it,  a 
cause  to  which  he  was  so  deeply  pledged?  From 
every  Lombard  city  held  down  by  an  Austrian 
garrison  a  call,  like  that  of  Constance,  came  to 
Sim — 

Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  oar  side  7 
Been  sworn  oar  soldier  7  bidding  os  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength  7 

If  it  had  been  ever  right  to  assist  Italians  to  drive 
out  the  Austrians,  was  it  less  right  to  assist  them 
DOW,  when  their  own  vote  had  given  them  the 
additional  claim  of  subjects  on  his  protection  ? 

The  true  explanation  of  the  attitude  and  conduct 
of  the  Sardinian  government  is  briefly  this : — They 
stood  with  arms  m  their  hands  ready  to  maintain 
pretensions  both  for  themselves  and  for  others, 
which  they  had  never  abandoned,  and  repeatedly 
declared  that  they  could  not  abandon;  and  they 
took  the  final  step  in  obedience,  not  so  much  to 
reasoning  or  probabilities,  or  to  cool  logic  of  any 
kind,  as  to  that  instinctive  impulse  which  drives 
men  to  the  most  dantrerous  plunge,  when  retreat  is 
scarcely  possible  and  suspense  has  become  intoler- 
able. The  world  has  been  since  made  well  aware, 
that  the  course  taken  was  in  every  way  an  error ; 
an  error  most  of  all  in  this,  that  the  army  did  not 
share  the  infatuation  of  the  deputies.  It  was  not 
zealous  for  war  ;  it  had  learnt  to  respect  the  Aus- 
trians, and  not  to  love  the  Lombards.  Since  we 
now  know  that  it  would  have  put  down  any  violent 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  at  home,  or 
force  upon  it  a  change  of  measures,  we  also  know 
that  the  king  should  have  waited  and  watched 
events,  even  if  unable  to  renounce  his  views.  That 
there  were  chances  of  success  must  be  obvious  to 
all  who  reflect  what  diversion  a  few  weeks  would 
have  created  for  him  by  aid  of  the  Austrian  defeats 
in  Hungary.  The  additional  fault  lay  in  the  im- 
prudence of  the  attack — a  fault,  which,  though 
great,  success  would  have  obliterated  ;  but  which, 
combined  with  failure,  drew  from  the  moral  and 
great  European  world  one  chorus  of  conscientious 
disapproval,  and  exultation  in  the  defeat  of  an  un- 
principled attempt. 

We  have  to  thank  Lord  Ellesmere  for  a  valuable 
and  interesting  contribution  to  our  military  histo- 
ries, in  his  translation  of  the  work  named  at  the 
head  of  our  article ;  but  the  most  lively  and  pictur- 
esque, though  popular,  sketch  of  the  cainpaign  of 
Novara  is  to  be  found  in  the  pa^ea  of  ''  The  Sol- 
dier on  Active  Service."  The  title  of  this  volume, 
by  the  way,  is  a  misnomer — it  should  be  '*  Our 
own  Correspondent  on  Active  Service ;"  for  the 
gentleman  by  whom  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 
written,  a  literary  man  of  some  eminence,  was,  in 
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fact,  attached  to  the  head-quarters  of  Radetsky  as 
reporter  or  contemporary  historian  for  the  *•  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,*'  in  which  recognized  capacity  he 
shared  the  table  and  campaigning  of  the  marshal, 
on  the  familiar  footing  of  one  of  the  staS*;  and  even 
received  from  him,  on  one  occasion,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  justice  which  he  had  done  to  the 
brave  men  under  his  command,  the  continental 
embrace.  '*  There  was  one  article  which  almost 
moved  the  old  man  to  tears — I  think  it  was  that 
which  contains  the  report  from  the  head-quarter  at 
St.  Angelo.  *  Well  and  bravely  written,*  said  the 
old  man;  *our  friend  has  done  his  best;'  and 
with  this  he  pressed  my  hand  and  kissed  me.  I 
could  desire  no  prouder  recompense — I  can  enjoy 
no  more  lasting  recollection,  than  that  of  the  kiss 
of  Father  Radetsky."  There  is  nothing  altogether 
new  under  the  sun.  The  contributor  on  the  battle- 
field is  but  the  reappearance  in  modern  garb  of  the 
bard  who  attended  of  old  to  mark  and  make  cele- 
brated by  song  the  exploits  of  the  heroes — Mi9a 

This  campaign  was  perhaps  peculiarly  favorable 
to  such  a  narrator.  It  was  no  holiday  or  sham 
work,  but  real  war;  at  the  same  time  the  shortness 
of  its  duration  exempted  it  in  part  from  the  concom- 
itant horrors.  We  see  it  all  from  the  bright  side  ; 
the  animation  of  the  march,  the  good  fellowship 
and  (Aandon  of  the  bivouac,  the  excitement  of 
head-quarters  as  the  messengers — the  so  called 
"  Plovers"  of  Radetsky,  ever  on  the  wing,  come 
and  go  with  news  and  with  orders — the  suspense, 
the  final  struggle  and  the  victory;  and  most  of 
those  who  read  the  book  will  close  it  with  a  nat- 
ural sympathy  and  liking  for  the  brave  Austrian 
army,  and  the  cheerful,  hospitable  staflf  which  sur- 
rounds its  beloved  and  venerated  commander.  That 
liking  will  not  prevent  us  from  associating  a  deeper 
and  sadder  feeling  with  the  name  of  the  field  where 
the  cause  of  Italy — for  such  it  was  after  all — was 
beaten  down. 

The  denunciation  of  the  armistice  was  to  take 
place  eight  days  before  the  actual  commencement 
of  hostilities.  Its  formal  announcement  was  met 
by  Radetsky  with  a  proclamation  couched  in  a  tone 
of  scornful — almost  insulting— defiance  and  antici- 
pated victory ;  by  his  soldiers  with  acclamations 
of  enthusiasm.  "Have  vou  heard? — God  be 
praised  ! — he  has  denounauly-^  was  said  by  one  to 
another,  as  they  met  in  the  streets  of  Milan. 
Different  enough,  and  evident  even  to  the  eyes  of 
an  Austrian  observer,  were  the  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  unhappy  city.  No  immediate 
rising,  however,  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a: 
disarmed  and  cowed  population,  whose  leaders^ 
were  mostly  in  exile.  Trusting  the  tranquill'iy  of 
Milan  to  a  garrison  of  4000  men,  and  to  the  terror 
of  his  return,  the  Austrian  commander  marched^ 
with  all  his  strength  collected  for  a  blow  which  he 
doubtless  hoped  and  intended  to  make  as  decisive^ 
as  it  proved. 

Nearly  at  the  same  hour  of  the  same  day  the 
hostile  armies  crossed  at  widely  separate  points  the 
Ticino.  The  volume  to  which  we  have  referred 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  narrative  of  Radeisky's 
chronicler,  a  short  sketch  of  the  campaign  taken 
from  the  other  side,  by  an  officer  attached  to  the 
person  of  Charles  Albert,  which  puts  vividly  before 
us  the  crossing  of  the  doomed  riedmontese  army. 
Doomed  inde^  in  their  own  presentiments,  in  their 
doubts  of  their  cause  and  their  leaders,,  in  their 
sense  of  their  enemy's  proved  superiority;  yet,  as 
the  moment  approached,  borrowing  from  the  aiii- 
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mation  of  action  some  of  the  cheerfulness  of  hope, 
passing  from  gloom  to  spirited  resolve,  and  prepar- 
ing to  play  boldly  a  venture  which,  if  desperate, 
should  not  be  ignoble.  It  is  at  least  a  relief  to 
every  man  to  have  crossed  the  Rubicon  of  his 
purpose,  be  it  what  it  may.  A  fanciful  touch  adds 
so  much  reality  to  the  picture  to  which  we  refer, 
that  we  must  insert  it : — 

At  this  instant  all  secret  apprehensions  were  for- 
gotten ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  felt  hope  revive.  That 
revival  was  partly  due  to  one  of  those  circumstances, 
puerile  in  themselves,  but  which  we  cannot  help  in 
moments  of  interest  taking  into  account  While  em- 
ployed in  scrutinizing  the  opposite  shore  with  my 
ebiss,  I  had  my  attention  diverted  by  a  flock  of  wild 
ducks  which  were  swimming  towards  the  Lombard 
shore  ;  at  the  last  stroke  of  twelve  they  rose  at  once 
from  the  surfiice  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  distance 
in  direct  flight  for  Milan.  As  the  tales  of  Roman 
augury  rose  to  my  recollection,  I  gave  way  to  the 
superstitious  feeling  of  the  moment,  and,  hastening 
towards  the  river,  awaited  with  impatience  the  signu 
Ibr  its  passage. 

So  much  for  auguries !  Alas ! — tU  oiwpog  i^tarbt 
*-and  that,  thougti  not  altogetlier  wanting,  was  not 
vividly  present  to  the  minds  of  the  brave  thousands 
who,  in  the  spirit  of  the  French  marching  to 
Waterloo,  in  Foy's  striking,  though  French  de- 
scription, **  all  without  fear,  and  alsiost  all  without 
hope,"  followed  their  king  on  an  expedition  which 
the  soldiers  regarded  without  enthusiasm,  and  many 
of  the  officers  with  disapproval.  They  fought  to 
win  a  country  for  others,  rather  than  to  defend  the 
rights  of  their  own. 

By  a  movement  of  singular  boldness,  Radetsky, 
in  crossing  with  his  whole  force  at  Pavia,  had 
thrown  himself  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Piedmont^ 
ese  army,  leaving  open  to  the  enemy  the  road  to 
Milan,  and  placing  nimself  in  a  position  which  in 
the  general  opinion  of  military  men  defeat  might 
have  rendered  extremely  dangerous.  He  intended , 
however,  to  conquer.  The  flnt  and  great  aid 
towards  this  intention  was  given  him  by  the  with- 
drawal from  its  position,  and'  behind  the  Po,  almost 
without  resistance,  of  the  division  commanded  by 
the  unhappy  Ramorino ;  an  act  at  the  time  inexph- 
oable,  and  which,  by  a  doom  of  which  we  are  not 
competent  either  to  arraign  or  maintain  the  justice, 
has  since  been  judged  and  punished  as  criminal.* 
Thu&.rid  of  one  division,  he  was  able  to  attack  and 
defeat  at  Mortara  two  others  of  the  line  which 
composed  the  Piedmontese  army.  This  army, 
reduced  in  numbers  and  dispirited  by  such  severe 
and  sudden  losses,  now  concentrate  itself  in  a 
strong  position  around  Novara,  and  waited  the 

*  Lord  Ellesmere's  author  treats  the  movement  of 
Ramorino  as  having  little  or  no  influence  on  the  result 
of  the  campaign,  and  insinuates  that  its  importaace 
has  been  exaggerated  to  cover  the  Piedmontese  defeat. 
'*  For,"  he  says,  *'  Ramorino's  division  was  worth 
little,  and  its  resistance  could  not  in  any  case  have 
made  the  difierence  of  half  a  day's  delay."  This 
reasoning  appears  to  us  obviously  weak.  Half  a 
day's  delay  might  be  as  good  as  half  a  year's  ;  not  to 
mention  that  Cnrzanowsky  expected  his  first  intelli- 

fmce  from  the  cannon  of  Ramorino.  As  it  was,  the 
ledmontese  divisions  had  scarcely  time  to  occupy 
Mortara  before  they  were  attacked,  and  their  dispo- 
sitions were  imperfect ;  some  of  the  troops,  ana  a 
great  part  of  the  artillery,  were  actually  not  up.  The 
confusion  of  the  whole  night  aflair  was  great,  and  the 
Attstrians  were  not  unaided  by  lucky  accidents.  An 
attack  the  next  morning  might  have  had  a  different 
result,  and  a  repulse  at  Mortara  would  have  changed 
the  course  of  the  tihole  campaign. 


enemy  there.  It  had  not  to  wait  him  loag.  Rn- 
detaky,  though  with  the  rdads  to  Alexandria  sod 
Turin  open  ^fore  him,  could  not  leave  behind  hiri 
untouched  a  well  organized  army  of  50,000  often, 
with  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  caanou.  He 
marched  straight  on  his  enemy.  On  the  33rd  of 
March,  1849,  three  days  afler  the  Ticino  was 
crossed  and  the  war  began,  was  fought  the  Italian 
Waterloo.  Courage  and  skill  struggled  bard  and 
long  with  greater  skill,  and  perhaps  more  deter- 
mined courage— or,  at  least,  more  united.  Yet  the 
Piedmontese  behaved  well ;  and  by  no  part  of  the 
Piedmontese  army  was  their  duty  more  thoroughly 
and  more  earnestly  done  than  by  some  of  the  ofll- 
eers  most  opposed  alike  to  the  war  and  the  politics 
of  its  favorers. 

The  Piedmontese  artillery  were  true  to  their 
high  reputation—the  princes  showed  all  the  cour- 
age of  their  race — the  king  exposed,  almost  with 
rashness,  from  the  beginning  of  the  day,  that  life 
which  before  the  end,  he  was  anxious  to  lose. 
But  though  General  D'Aspre's  division,  which, 
coming  up  first,  attacked  the  Piedmontese  early  in 
the  day,  viras  for  a  time  pinched  by  their  superior 
numbers,  the  issue  of  the  action  soon  ceased  to  be 
doubtful,  as  Radetsky  brought  up  his  reserves 
against  the  wearied  enemy ;  when  the  arrival  of 
his  fourth  corps  from  Vercelli,  cutting  oflfthe  natu- 
ral line  of  retreat,  converted  failure  into  utter  and 
irretrievaMe  ruin.  Towards  sunset  the  long  can- 
nonade paused  ;  the  Austrians  stormed  at  the  bayo- 
net's point  the  principal  positions  of  the  Pied- 
montese, and  drove  them  scattered  over  the  eountrj 
or  into  the  town.  Night  fell  on  a  field  in  eom- 
l^ete  possession  of  the  conquerors ;  whose  watch- 
fires  were  lighted  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Novara, 
within  which  disorganized  bands  of  the  beaten 
soldiery,  separated  from  their  standards  and  ofll- 
cers,  savage  with  defeat  and  even  with  hunger, 
were  fighting,  plundering,  and  murdering. 

Charles  Albert  had  lost  the  great  stake  for  which 
he  had  played  with  despairing  heroism ;  and  had 
not  been  able  to  loee  life  with  it.  He  could  not 
make  peace  with  the  Austrians,  nor  they  with 
him  ;  yet  he  knew  that  the  war  was  over  ;  laying 
down  the  sword,  he  laid  down  the  sceptre  also, 
and  gave  to  his  son  the  task  of  making  peace.  On 
the  very  night  of  Novara  an  Austrian  pioquet 
stationed  on  the  road  to  the  capital  stopped,  and 
questioned,  and  finally  let  pass,  not  without  sus- 
picions of  the  truth,  a  wearied  traveller  with  one 
attendant ;  who  had  been,  a  few  hours  earlier, 
King  of  Sardinia.  Surrounded  and  folhiwed  by 
respectful  regrets,  he  hurried  rapidly  thmugh  his 
eountry  to  Nice,  and  left  it  to  die  in  a  foreign  land ; 
slain  by  Novara,  as  truly  as  if  the  Austrian  cannon 
had  not,  in  spite  of  himself,  spared  him.  His  remains 
have  since  been  laid  in  the  Superga,  with  a  cere- 
monious magnificence  and  a  profusion  of  funeral 
honors  for  once  really  representing  the  feelings  uf 
which  they  are  so  ofien  a  mock  personation — feel- 
ings honorable  to  the  people  with  whom  he  had 
shared  so  great  an  attempt  and  so  great  a  faihire. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  history  will  confirm  to 
him  in  permanence  the  epithet  which  has  been  at- 
tached to  his  name-^**  Magnanimous :"  hut  it  will 
certainly  not  refuse  to  join  with  the  record  of  great 
errors  and  conspicuous  calamities,  the  reo^ition 
of  something  noble  in  his  nature  and  something 
lofty  in  his  ambitien  ;  and  the  Italians  of  a  happier 
and  better  Italy  than  the  present,  whether  united  or 
federate,  under  whatever  names  or  Ibims  of  gov- 
enunent,  will  nevar  oaaaa  to  le^janl  with  an  aAe- 
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tiomtte  and  charitable  reverenee  the  memory,  though 
not  etainleas,  of  the  first  eonetitutional  King  of 
Piedmont,  and  eke  champion  and  martyr  of  Italian 
freedom. 

The  main  terms  of  an  armistice,  preparatory  to 
peace,  ware  arranged  at  once  between  the  young 
king  and  the  marshal — ^terms  as  favorable  as 
Pi^mont  could  have  expected ;  and  Radetsky, 
with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  returned  to  Milan. 
The  cannon  of  Novara  had  been  heard  in  that 
city ;  but  the  Milanese  would  not  credit  the  tidings 
ef  the  result.  Let  the  popularity  of  Austrian  rale 
tn  Milan  be  measured  by  the  account  of  their  own 
reporter.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  tells  us 
that  they  believ^  at  first  they  were  receiving 
the  remnant  of  a  defeated  army,  likely  soon  to 
letire  from  Milan  and  reoccupy  Verona.  Accord- 
ingly they  flocked  in  nambers  to  the  Vercelli  gate 
to  see  the  beaten  troops  defile.  The  bearing  of 
Ibe  troops,  of  the  officers,  of  the  old  marshal  him- 
•elf  f*'  the  old  man,"  says  his  enthusiastic  chronicler 
^  did  not  look  like  a  loser  of  battles,")  gradually 
undeceived  them  ;  **  the  faces  grew  darker  as  we 
proeeeded  ;"  and  the  brilliant  procession  passed, 
with  its  vhats  and  various  languaged  acclaim, 
through  the  crowded  streets  of  the  melancholy 
eapital,  all  hushed  **  in  the  silence  of  astonishment 
and  despair." 

A  projected  rising  in  Lombardy  had  natorally 
ibrmed  an  element  in  the  calculations  of  the  Pieci- 
montese  campaign,  and  had  the  war  been  pro- 
longed, or  the  army  of  the  king  been  able  to  sup- 
port the  confederates,  a  general  insurrection  would 
nndonbtedly  have  broken  ont.  The  rapid  termi- 
nation of  the  campaign  prevented  these  expectations 
irom  being  generally  realized :  but  how  efiicient  an 
aid  might  have  been  derived  from  thia  source  was 
shown  by  one  illuetfious  and  melancholy  exception, 
the  fierce  and  bloody  revolt  of  Brescia.  That  city, 
the  appointed  centre  and  head-quarters  of  the  Lom- 
bard nsing,  kept  its  perilous  engagement  Under 
resolute  and  skilful  leaders,  the  people  rose,  drove 
out  the  garrison,  and,  refusing  to  credit  the  news 
of  the  armistice  of  Novara,  resisted  for  many  days, 
with  desperation,  the  forces  employed  against  it. 
♦•  The  attack,"  said  the  Austrian  official  account, 
"  was  terrible — ^the  defence  worthy  of  a  better  cause  " 
—that  is,  of  a  better  than  the  best  of  causes.  Bres- 
cia is  a  Lombard  city ;  yet  the  advocates  of  Austria 
and  success  unscrupulously  reply  to  all  arguments 
on  behalf  of  luly,  that  the  cowardice  of  the  Lom- 
bards unfits  them  to  be  free.  It  was  finally  bom- 
barded and  bayonetted  into  submission  ;  and  the 
Lombard- Venetian  kingdom  enjoyed  once  more  the 
peace  which  follows  conquest.  Venice  alone  re- 
mained beleagured  but  unsubdued.  The  earlier 
armistice  had  partially  suspended  the  attacks  of 
the  Austrians;  it  was  broken;  and  now  that 
Charles  Albert  was  driven  from  the  field,  she  had  to 
look  for  the  full  brunt  of  their  strength  :— "  You 
have  heard  the  tidings,"  said  the  President  Manin 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people ;  **  what  do  ^ou 
now  wish  to  do  t  "  The  government,  it  was  replied, 
fihould  tdce  the  initiative.  **  Are  you  disposed  to 
resist? "  "  We  are."  "  Will  you  then  give  me 
unlimited  powera  to  conduct  the  resistance  without 
question  ? "  "  We  will."  Pressing  round  their 
chiefs  and  grasping  his  hands,  they  passed  a  con- 
gee decree  in  two  clauses,  worth  all  the  procla- 
mations of  all  the  Circoli.  **  Venice  will  resist 
the  Austrians  at  whatever  cost."  **  For  this  pur- 
pose the  President  Manin  is  invested  with  unlunited 


powera."    Its  '<  lincient  spirit  was  not  dead  "  in 
the  city  of  Dandda. 

In  Piedmont,  a  few,  and  comparatively  but  few, 
of  the  more  violent  agitators  had  the  baseness  to 
represent  the  accounts  of  Novara  as  a  fiction,  and 
the  armistioe  as  a  ^*  tradimeuto."  Voices  were 
heard— one  such  voice  at  least  was  heard — in  the 
Chamber,  which  had  voted  the  war,  denouncing 
the  treacherous  or  timid  armistice,  which  again  had 
*<  saved  Badet^y  (/),  as  the  armistice  had  saved  him 
last  year."  But  the  mass  of  the  nation  was  sound, 
and  showed  both  good  sense  and  good  feeling  under 
the  heavy  blow.  Nevertheless,  aided  by  the  he- 
reditary jealousy  felt  by  the  Genoese  towards  Pied- 
mont, the  affitatora  succeeded  in  raising  that  city 
to  protest,  by  revolt,  for  the  eontinuance  of  the 
war,  and  against  the  peace  with  Austria.  The 
foolish  and  ill-conducted  revolt  was  speedily  put 
down ;  though  not  before  the  republican  govern- 
ment at  Rome  had  injured  their  cause  by  preaching 
that  Italy  had  no  more  to  hope  from  kings,  and  re- 
cognizing as  allies  the  insurgents  of  G^oa — thus 
indicating  once  again  their  rooted  error,  and  doinp^ 
what  they  could  to  justify  the  scheme  of  Gioberti. 
Events  were  now,  however,  tending  to  place  the 
republican  government  of  Rome  in  a  more  conspie- 
uous  and  creditable  position  before  the  world  than 
Italian  republicans  had  hitherto  held.  Neither 
Roman  nor  Tuscan  troops  had  come  in  collision 
with  the  Austrians  in  the  campaign  of  Novara  ; 
yet  both  governments  had  signified  their  hostility 
to  Anstria  in  so  many  ways,  that,  if  words  and  acts 
have  any  meaning,  it  was  preposterous  in  them  to 
meet  the  attack  which  they  might  naturally  antici- 
pate, with  complaints  and  clamor,  or  with  anything' 
bot  the  sword.  That,  however,  the  Romans  at 
least  were  not  now  indisposed  to  draw :  while  the 
republic  of  Tuscany  fell  with  much  proclamation 
and  little  bloodshed,  except  at  Leghorn — where 
the  Austrians  cruelly  visited  on  the  many  an  irreg- 
ular resistance  made  only  by  a  few,  after  t£d 
capitulation  had  been  signed. 

In  the  mean  time  Pio  None  was  enjoying,  as  it 
were,  a  political  **  villeggiatura  "  at  Gaeta.  The 
most  serious  cares  of  the  head  of  Christendom  were 
at  this  time  devoted  to  the  arrangement  of  that 
theory  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  which  he 
afterwards  put  forth  as  a  panacea  for  the  rebelliona 
and  heresy  of  the  tempest-tossed  world.  The  mdn- 
dane  interests  of  the  papacy  had,  however,  been 
discussed  at  tedious  length  during  secular  intervals, 
between  the  sovereign  of  Rome  and  his  advisera  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  representatives  of  the  four 
Catholic  powera  on  the  other.  The  rational  hope 
at  first  enteruined  that  the  Pope  would,  by  some 
concession,  aid  his  own  sebjects  to  restore  bim, 
had  failed  before  his  conscientious  perverseness ; 
his  spiritual  engines  had  not  ejected  his  opponents 
from  the  capital ;  and  it  was  clear  that  if  the  Holy 
Father  was  to  be  restored,  it  must  be  by  some  other 
artillery.  Whether  he  was  to  be  restored ;  by 
whom  ;  on  what  minimum  of  terms ;  or,  as  he 
himself  desired,  on  no  terms  at  all ;  these  questions, 
long  agitated  in  that  which  a  contemporary  writer 
called  **the  benevolent  (?)  farce,"  at  Gaeta,  and 
long  wearying  the  patient  diplomatists  and  the 
more  impatient  world,  it  is  useless  to  resuscitate 
now. 

At  last  there  was  known  to  the  world  the  ooa- 
junetion  of  events--for  we  cannot  call  it  a  combi- 
nation of  measures — resulting  firom  the  quadruple 
disagreement — the  **  concord  of  thia  discord." 
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The  Neapolitan  army  was  aboat  to  inarch  oo 
Rome,  to  restore  the  I^ope.  Spain  was  to  send  a 
force,  so  to  speak,  to  assist  at  that  ceremony. 
Austria  had  her  own  quarrel  with  Rome ;  and  her 
part  in  the  drama  was  already  taken,  or  about  to 
be  taken,  in  the  investment  and  siege  of  Bologna  ; 
and  France  was  meditating  an  exp^itioato  Civita 
Vecchia — to  do  what?  to  put  down  the  govern- 
ment  of  an  independent  people,  and  restore  an  ex- 
pelled sovereign  ?  Not  exactly  ;  to  do  something 
called  in  diplomatic  language  *'  maintaining  the 
due  influence  of  France  in  Central  Italy  ;"  and, 
with  a  view  to  that  object,  to  occupy  Civita  Vec- 
chia ;  and,  it  might  be,  Rome. 

Threatened  on  all  sides,  the  bearing  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Rome  was  more  in  accordance  with 
their  own  high  claims  than  with  the  opinion  hith- 
erto entertained  of  them.  They  earnestly,  and  not 
without  hope,  remonstrated  with  the  French  ;  they 
welcomed  and  defied  the  Neapolitans ;  they  pre- 
pared to  resist  any  and  all.  They  levied  troops, 
they  formed  defences,  they  prepared  Rome  to  meet 
attack  from  whatever  side  it  might  come,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  They  were  charged  at  the 
time  with  raising  money  by  the  sale  of  great 
works  of  art.  Had  the  charge  been  true,  we  do 
not  know  that  it  would  have  been  more  culpable 
to  sell  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  for  defence, 
than  to  seize  them  in  the  name  of  conquest ;  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  of  the  Vatican 
treasures  disappeared  from  Rome  under  the  sway 
of  the  triumvirs,  or  received  the  slightest  injury 
during  a  period  which  some  represent  as  one  of 
anarchy  and  plunder. 

In  truth,  whatever  may  have  been  the  previous 
faults  of  the  men  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
neither  their  position  nor  their  cause  were  now 
iffnoble.  Obscured  as  these  have  been  under  an 
umost  universal  cloud  of  obloquy,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  state,  in  few  words,  what  Mazzini  and  his 
comrades  were,  and  what  they  defended.  They 
were  the  rulers  of  an  Italian  state,  apparently  by 
free  choice  of  the  people ;  certainly  without  any 
external  show  of  opposition  or  disaffection.  As 
Romans,  they  defended  the  right  of  a  people  to 
repudiate  a  bad  government,  and  to  resist  its  res- 
toration by  foreign  power.  As  Italians,  they 
stood  forth  a  relic  of  the  Italian  war,  and  their 
cause  was  still  the  cause  of  Italy.  It  was  in  this 
character,  if  she  assailed  them,  that  Austria  would 
assail  them  ;  and,  as  such,  whatever  might  be  their 
hope  of  success,  the  right  of  resistance  at  least 
was  theirs. 

Some  of  the  most  determined  soldiers  of  that 
cause,  from  various  lands,  but  mostly  Italians,  had, 
under  Garibaldi  and  other  partisan  leaders,  come 
to  Rome  as  their  last  centre  and  stronghold ;  where 
they  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  army.  Even  the 
employment  of  these  forces  is  among  the  atrocities 
charged  on  the  triumvirs.  Garibaldi's  troops,  we 
dare  say,  included  many  ruffians ;  if  not,  they 
were  unlike  any  army,  regular  or  irregular,  that 
ever  enlisted ;  they  included,  also,  many  young  men 
of  noble  and  rich  families,  to  whom  the  cause  of 
Italy  was  not  a  mere  subject  of  club  oratory  and 
after-dinner  effusions.  Men  were  slain  in  the  ranks 
during  the  siege  of  Rome,  who  left  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  cause  for  which  they  had  given  their 
lives.  The  stem  discipline  maintained  by  their 
leader  gave,  as  is  universally  admitted,  no  cause 
for  complaint  respecting  the  conduct  of  his  irregu- 
lar forces  towards  the  inhabitants.  The  Pope  is 
supported  by  a  French  army ;  the  King  of  Naples 


is  surrounded  by  faithful  and  highly  paid  Swisi 
regiments ;  but  it  is  an  inexpiable  sin  in  the  revo- 
lutionist Mazzini  to  have  leant  for  support  on  the 
condottiere  Graribaldi. 

With  soft  words,  and  a  show  of  overwhelming 
force,  the  French  disembarked  at  Civita  Vecchia^ 
which  they  grasped  at  once ;  the  iron  hand  making 
itself  felt  through  the  velvet  glove.  Still  we 
doubt  whether  an  officer  in  the  corne  confidently 
conjectured  with  whom  they  should  first  cross 
swords :  it  might  be  with  Austrians,  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  with  Italians,  of  one  or  other  color.  la 
the  mean  time,  they  were  there  **  for  their  own 
hand,''  to  promote  or  to  combat  reaction,  as  roiglit 
be.  Occupying  Civita  Vecchia,  the  French  gen- 
eral sent  to  Rome  messages  of  a  double  tenor,  of 
which  the  bulk  was  friendly  but  indefinite,  and  the 
definite  request  hostile.  Ilis  mission  was,  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  Roman  people ;  to  enable 
them  to  choose  a  government  for  themselves  in 
real  freedom  ;  to  secure  them  from  reactionary 
enemies.  His  demand  was  to  be  admitted  into 
Rome.  In  plain  but  not  unconciliatory  language 
the  Republiean  Government  declared,  that  they 
asked  for  no  protection,  that  the  free  choice  of  the 
people  was  declared  already,  and  that  the  forces 
of  a  foreign  power  could  come  to  Rome  only  as 
positive  allies  or  as  enemies.  Paving  the  road 
with  reiterated  professions  of  friendly  intention, 
the  French  advanced  upon  Rome,  incredulous  of 
the  resistance  which  was  promised  them.  It  was 
already  clear  that  the  condition  of  the  Romaa 
States  had  been  in  some  degree  misrepresented: 
where  they  looked  for  anarchy  they  found  a(  least 
outward  unanimity ;  where  they  had  expected  to 
be  welcomed  as  restorers  of  order,  if  not  as  re- 
storers of  the  Pope,  they  found  not  a  voice  raised, 
except  to  denounce  their  interference. 

Yet,  after  all,  Europe  was  astonished  to  hear 
that  the  triumvirs,  with  the  aid  of  Garibaldi,  had 
kept  their  word  to  resist,  and  kept  it  victoriously ; 
that  Oudinot,  arriving  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  had 
met  neither  welcome  nor  shrinking,  but  well- 
levelled  cannon,  loopholed  houses,  and  barricades ; 
surmounted,  it  was  said,  as  if  in  bitter  irony,  with 
the  French  declaration  of  the  respect  due  to  inde- 
pendent nationalities;  and  that,  dashing  against 
them  with  some  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world,  he 
found  himself,  after  a  sharp  conflict  of  some  hours, 
still  outside  Rome,  and  in  retreat ;  with  the  loss 
of  some  hundreds  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  a 
whole  column  of  prisoners.  **  To  us,  citizens  of 
Rome,"  said  the  head  of  the  barricade  commission 
in  a  tone  partly  heroic  and  partly  bombastic,  '*  this 
is  no  surprise  ;  but  it  will  astonish  Paris."  It  did 
indeed.  Paris  resounded  with  mingled  indigna- 
tion. To  a  certain 'point,  the  blame  might  be 
shared  very  generally  among  its  various  parties. 
The  idea  of  restoring  to  his  seat  the  spiritual 
father  of  Catholic  Christendom  was  first  taken  op 
by  the  republican  Cavaignac  as  an  election  clap- 
trap for  the  simpler  and  more  religious  portion  of 
the  French  constituency,  the  agricultural  millions. 
Like  his  more  substantial  and  more  honest  claims 
to  support,  it  failed  against  the  single  claim  ad- 
vanced by  his  competitor  in  **  the  great  name." 
The  idea,  however,  met  some  acceptance,  both 
factitious  and  real.  Sure  to  be  backed  for  its  own 
sake  by  all  the  pseudo  earnestness  of  the  mediaeval 
party,  it  was  scarcely  less  sure  of  support  from  the 
heterogeneous  politicians  of  the  party  of"  Order," 
— a  party  more  thoroughly  earnest  in  the  porsa- 
ance  of  their  object,  and  not  less  unscrupulous  aa 
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to  means ;  for  a  papal  restoration  waa  reactionary, 
and  might  be  popular.  The  prince  president  and 
his  government  adopted  it,  undoubtedly  with  the 
expectation  of  effecting  their  object  without  vio- 
lence ;  and,  viewed  in  this  light,  there  were  plaus- 
ible grounds  of  policy  to  recommend  it.  As  the 
leading  parties  in  France  did  in  fact  acquiesce  in 
the  more  glaring,  though  scarcely  more  real,  injus- 
tice of  a  war  against  a  sister  republic  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Pope,  it  is  plain  they  would  have 
applauded  one  effected  quietly,  and  with  some  sem- 
blance of  popular  sanction.  But  the  French  are 
not  fortunate  in  their  Italian  politics ;  and  they 
were  committed  to  the  enterprise,  before  they  could 
be  aware  that  they  would  have  to  perpetrate  in  full 
the  wron^  of  which  they  coveted  the  fruits.  They 
resented  it  as  a  grievance,  that  they  did  not  meet 
at  Rome  with  the  favorable  or  timid  dispositions 
upon  which  they  had,  without  just  right,  counted  ; 
and  that  they  sliould  be  obliged  in  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope to  beat  down  by  force  the  resistance  which 
they  had  hoped  to  overawe  by  display. 

The  Constituent  Assembly,  now  on  the  point  of 
resigning  their  powers,  had  sanctioned  the  expe- 
dition with  no  very  clear  views  of  its  purpose,  be- 
yond those  expressed  in  the  general  phrases  of 
maintaining  French  influence,  and,  among  other 
things,  guarding  against  the  reaction  which  an  in- 
vasion by  Austria  would  or  might  create.  They 
now  protested  against  the  use  made  of  a  sanction 
which  they  had  so  indefinitely — (might  it  not  be 
said,  so  recklessly  ?) — granted  ;  voting  that  Oudi- 
not  had  gone  beyond  the  intentions  with  which  they 
had  authorized  the  expedition.  The  government 
▼indicated  their  instructions,  and  adhered  to  the 
necessity  of  making  the  influence  of  France  felt  in 
Central  Italy ;  that  is,  of  anticipating  the  Austrians 
in  the  possession  of  Rome.  Still  their  object  was 
not  to  impose  a  government  on  Rome,  but  to  aid 
in  reconciling  the  Pope  with  his  people,  and  in 
maintaining  and  developing  those  liberal  institu- 
tions which  he  had  given !  They  were  told,  and 
told  most  truly,  that  this  was  to  impose  a  govern- 
ment on  Rome.  They  were  told  that  they  were 
contradicting  every  profession  ever  made  by  France 
in  behalf  of  freedom  and  national  independence ; 
they  were  told  that  it  was  a  strange  employment 
for  a  French  army  to  restore  a  government  of 
priests.  They  were  told  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
same  effect,  every  word  of  which  was  cuttingly 
true.  But  the  party  of  Order  could  not  afford  to 
admit,  by  concession,  that  their  adversaries  were 
half  so  much  in  the  right  as  they  really  were  on 
this  occasion.  Moreover,  right  or  wrong,  the 
French  had  declared  their  intention  of  entering 
Rome ;  they  had  attempted  it  and  failed,  and  the 
slur  must  be  wiped  off  their  arms.  Thus  the  dis- 
grace of  the  failure  was  brought  in  to  cover  the 
miquity  of  the  quarrel ;  and  the  plain  right  of 
Rome  was  sacrificed  to  faction  and  national  vanity. 
'*  Oh,  Liberty !  how  many  crimes  are  committed 
in  thy  name !" — and  in  that  of  Order?  Ask  Hun- 
gary. Ask  Naples.  Order  is  an  all  but  priceless 
Uiing,  and  so  is  Liberty  ;  yet  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  are  worth  being  purchased,  and  seldom  is 
either  of  them  really  purchased,  by  crime.  In 
fine,  the  government  persevered  in  their  attack, 
and  were  supported  by  the  New  Chamber.  The 
definite  intentions  of  occupying  Rome,  and  the  in- 
definite objects  of  the  proceeding,  were  repeated  in 
the  president's  message,  of  June,  1849.  France 
would  be  present  in  Central  Italy  to  preserve  the 
Roman  States  from  spoliation,  to  aid  liberty  and 


prevent  reaction ;  aAd  if  she  did  happen  to  restore 
the  Pope  by  the  way,  what  could  be  better?  **  iSS 
notre  presence  avait  pour  resultat  le  retour  de  Pie 
IX.  ce  souverain,  £d^le  a  lui-meme,  ramenerait 
avec  lui  la  reconciliation  et  la  liberty."  Seldom 
has  a  flimsier  veil  been  spread  over  an  indefensible 
aggression. 

While  the  Frer  ch  were  waiting  reinforcements 
and  negotiating—  that  is,  attempting  to  do  by  per- 
suasion and  menace  the  injustice  which  they  other- 
wise were  resolved  to  do  by  force — the  Neapolitan 
army  (nearly  15,000  men,  with  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon)  was  advancing  on  Rome.  Part  of  their 
forces,  with  the  king,  advanced  as  near  Rome  as 
Albano.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Palestrina  they 
were  attacked  by  Garibaldi,  and  suffered  a  severe 
check ;  to  celebrate  which  the  king,  proclaimincr  it 
to  be  a  victory,  ordered  a  '*  Te  Deum'*  at  Naples, 
and  fell  back  on  his  main  body  at  Velletri.  A  sus- 
pension of  arms,  meantime,  was  concluded  between 
the  Romans  and  the  French.  It  lasted  just  long 
enough  to  allow  Garibaldi  to  follow  the  king  to 
Velletri,  and,  with  a  smaller  numlier  of  irregular 
troops,  to  inflict  upon  the  regular  Neapolitan  army 
a  defeat  too  unmistakable  in  its  character  to  admit 
of  a  second  thanksgiving  for  a  fictitious  victory. 
The  Neapolitans  retreated,  or  ran,  across  the  fron- 
tier, and  so  ended  this  section  of  the  war.  The 
Neapolitan  ofllcial  account  took  great  credit  for  the 
unexampled  rapidity  and  safety  of  the  retreat.  If 
we  may  trust  credible  statements  which  we  have 
heard,  the  panic  and  rout  of  Velletri  were  so  scan- 
dalous that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  account  for 
them,  except  by  supposing  the  existence  of  some 
indisposition  to  the  object  of  the  service  as  well  as 
to  the  danger.  Garibaldi  followed  by  the  old 
Samniie  road  to  the  banks  of  the  Volturnus,  and 
was  preparing  to  march  on  the  capital,  when  the 
expected  renewal  of  attack  by  the  French  recalled 
him.  But  for  that  renewal  it  is  not  impossible — 
scarcely  improbable — that  he  might  have  made  his 
way  to  Naples.  We  turn  with  some  reluctance 
from  a  speculation  so  curious  as  the  possible  re- 
sults of  his  entry  there  as  a  conqueror. 

During  the  interval  between  Oudinot*s  attack,  on 
April  30,  and  its  resumption,  every  effort  was  made 
to  conciliate  the  French,  short  of  submission  ; 
every  attempt  made  by  them  to  enter,  if  possible, 
without  force.  The  contest,  intermitted  by  the  sword, 
was  carried  on  by  the  pen ;  and,  in  that  capacity 
also,  Mazzini  showed  himself  an  antagonist  not  to 
be  despised.  When  he  remarked  plainly,  but 
calmly,  on  the  futility  of  their  professions  of  an 
unasked  assistance,  coupled  with  the  declared  in- 
tention of  an  occupation  incompatible  with  inde- 
pendence ;  when  he  pointed  out  that  of  all  enmities 
to  the  Roman  people,  the  friendship  of  the  French 
was  the  most  fatal — paralyzing  their  defence  against 
more  declared  enemies  by  distracting  it,  and  even 
stopping  the  supply  of  arms  which  would  have 
enabled  tbemto  defend  themselves  ;  when,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  pretext,  that  they  came  to  give  effect 
to  the  free  choice  of  the  Romans,  now  held  down 
by  a  government  of  force,  he  challenged  them  to 
point  out  a  single  proof  that  the  existing  govern- 
ment was  other  than  freely  chosen,  a  single  proof 
of  reaction  or  regret  for  the  expelled  clerical  gov- 
ernment ;  when  finally  he  appealed  to  the  French, 
if  they  could  not  strike  for  ihem,  at  least  not  to 
strike  against  them — if  they  would  not  recognize 
the  republic,  at  least  to  sUnd  by  and  see  whether 
she  could,  left  to  herself,  repel  the  Ausmans — 
there  was  not  a  reasoner  in  all  Europe  who  did  not 
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admit  thai  the  triumvir'a  argumeot  was  onanawer- 
able.  He  declared  the  final  resolution  of  the  people 
in  whose  name  he  spoke,  never  again  voluntarily  to 
submit  to  a  **  Pontiff  King,"  and  the  attitude  of 
the  people  supported  his  words.  According  to  all 
contemporary  accounts,  the  outward  unanimity  was 
complete— the  absence  of  reaction,  of  disafiection 
to  the  republic,  of  willingness  to  admit  the  French, 
entire. 

It  was  not  much,  however,  to  outwrite  M.  Les- 
seps,  the  envoy  of  the  French  republic,  even  as 
completely  as  Garibaldi  had  outfought  the  King  of 
Naples.  Mazzini  gained  a  triumph  more  rare  in 
diplomacy  than  victory  over  greater  forces  in  war — 
he  converted  his  opponents,  and  M.  Lesseps  agreed 
to  a  convention ;  tne  effect  of  which  was  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Roman  republic,  and  place  it  in  a 
degree  under  French  protection.  Deeds,  however, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  justify,  are  possible  to  do ; 
and  unfortunately  the  seneral  was  not  converted 
also.  To  the  powers  of  the  envoy  he  opposed  his 
instructions,  which  ordered  him  to  obtain  military 
socupation  of  Rome.  The  French  government 
capported  the  general;  the  convention  was  dis- 
owned ;  and  the  attack  resumed  on  June  3.  The 
Romans,  with  some  show  of  reason,  charged  the 
general  with  recommencing  the  attack  in  breach  of 
nith,  before  the  truce  was  in  fact  at  an  end.  They 
were  certainly  taken  by  surprise,  but  resisted 
fiercely  and  bravely.  The  positions  around  the 
Villa  ranfili  were  taken  and  retaken ;  the  neigh- 
boring Tillas  were  riddled  with  cannon-shot,  first 
from  one  side,  then  from  the  other ;  but  the  advan- 
tage remained  eventually  with  the  thoroughly  dis- 
ciplined battalions  and  heavier  materiel  of  the 
French  ;  who  established  themselves  in  the  coveted 
position,  and  began  their  regular  approaches  for  a 
siege.  In  a  few  days  heavy  battering  cannon  were 
shattering  the  soft  brick  walls  which  guard  the 
Janiculum ;  in  a  few  more  the  breaches  were  assail- 
able. On  the  23d  the  French  established  them- 
selves on  two  points  in  the  Wall  of  Aurelian, 
where  it  follows  the  slope  of  the  Janiculum  down 
towards  the  Tiber.  On  the  29th  they  stormed  and 
won,  afler  a  bloody  struggle,  the  batteries  close  to 
the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  on  the  very  crest  of  the 
hill — the  highest  ground  in  Rome.  The  next 
move  would  have  given  the  French  general  the 
possession  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio ;  whence  be 
could  look  down  on  the  city  spread  map-like  before 
him. 

The  French  had  suffered  severely  in  gaining 
these  advantages,  and  so  had  the  defenders.  In  one 
bastion  nearly  a  whole  regiment  had  been  destroyed : 
400  lav  slain  on  the  spot ;  120  were  taken  prison- 
ers. Many  a  brave  Lombard  gentleman,  many  a 
Roman  student  had  fallen,  not  as  officers  only,  but 
as  common  men.*  Some  of  the  best  superior 
officers  in  the  service  of  the  Roman  government 
were  slain — as  Manara,  and  others:  dead  ^*for 
Jtaly,*^  says  Mazzini,  giving  their  names  ;  and  we 
entirely  agree  with  him.  These  men  died  for  Italy 

*  The  Lombard  battalion,  and  that  of  the  Roman 
students,  were  the  opponents  whom  the  French  found 
most  formidable,  even  more  than  the  bands,  properly 
so  called,  of  Chiribaldl ;  and  whom  they  looked  on 
with  more  respect  after  their  entry  into  the  citv. 
That,  they  said,  was  the  uniform  which  they  had  held 
most  in  awe. — Time$  Corre^ponderU.  We  rejoice  to 
see  announced  for  immediate  publication,  a  translation 
fVom  the  Italian  of  BmlUc  Dandolo  ot  The  Italian 
Voluntecn  qf  1848-9.  It  is  dedicated  **  To  the  Mem- 
ory of  Enrico  Daadolo,  Luciano  Manara,  and  Emilio 
Morislni,  who  fell  in  defence  of  Rome." 


truly,  if  in  vain.  Honot  to  the  dead  in  a  nobl« 
cause ;  yet  the  deeper  is  our  regret  in  refteeting 
that  the  brave  lives  given  as  a  protest  on  the  Tib«r 
might  have  been  the  price  of  viotory  on  the 
Mincio. 

The  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  was  now  onteoable, 
except  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  left  might 
have  been  still  defended ;  and  Garibaldi  laid  before 
the  Assembly  plans  for  a  defence,  which,  well 
seconded,  would  have  given  to  Oudinot  a  bloody 
and  dear-bought  conquest  over  a  ruined  city.  Bui 
every  roof  lay  open  to  the  view,  and  expctsed  to  the 
shells  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  republican  govern- 
ment rightly  ceased  from  a  defence  which — though 
not,  perhaps,  as  they  staled  it,  **  impossible,**^ 
had  become  useless.  Infinite  bloodshed  and  devaa* 
tation  might  have  deepened  the  wounds  of  Italy  and 
the  disgrace  of  France,  but  would  not  have  redeemed 
the  eternal  city.    The  Graul  was  again  in  Rome. 

Without  capitulation,  but  unresisted,  the  French 
entered  on  one  side,  as  Garibaldi,  with  whom  they 
declined  to  make  terms,  withdrew  on  the  other. 
The  servant  now  of  no  state — a  lawless  adventurer 
in  the  eyes  of  national  law — nothing  but  the  brave 
leader  of  many  brave  men — he  made  bis  adventu- 
rous way  through  and  across  Central  Italy,  where 
all  force  that  was  not  French  was  now  Austrian. 
If  Song  lived  atill  in  the  Sabine  mountains,  many 
a  future  lay  ought  to  tell  how  the  outlaw  of  Italiaa 
liberty  lefl  the  conquered  city,  foiled  his  Freneh 
pursuers,  and  gained  the  mountains ; — how,  thread- 
ing the  Apennines  from  Tivoli  to  Terni — from 
Temi  to  Arezzo,  he  levied  rations  and  eontributiont 
in  spite  of  Austria,  and,  like  greater  adventurers, 
made  war  support  war ; — heard  of  here  and  there, 
repeatedly  struck  at  by  the  Austrian  pursuing 
columns,  damaged  but  not  crushed,  evading  through 
their  lines  when  on  the  point  of  closing  on  him,  ha 
reached  at  last  the  Adriatic ; — how,  creeping  along 
the  shores  with  the  relic  of  his  band,  his  scanty 
flotilla  was  beset  and  scattered  by  the  fire  of  an 
Austrian  fort  and  ^un-boats— -how  some  were  sunk, 
some  Uken ; — while,  with  a  few  othera  (including 
his  wife,  who  followed  him  everywhere,  and  shared 
all  hia  dangers)  he  escaped  to  shore,  and  was  lost 
sight  of  in  the  woods ; — how  the  pursuere  found  the 
corpse  of  a  woman,  dead  of  hardships  and  fatigue, 
who  was  recognized,  aAer  long  doubt,  as  the  wifb 
of  the  fugitive  chief; — and  how,  at  last,  he  reached 
Venice— worn  out  with  toil,  and  almost  alone — in 
time  to  accept  a  command  in  the  last  stronghold, 
and  to  see  the  last  shot  fired  in  the  struggle  which 
he  had  done  and  suffered  so  much  to  maintain. 
His  story  is  a  romance  ready  made.  Daring,  but 
cautious,  gentle  in  demeanor,  capable  of  sternness, 
but  not  cruel.  Garibaldi  has,  indeed,  more  of  the 
real  Robin  Hood  features  than  any  other  modem 
guerilla  captain.  Those  who  call  him  a  merrenary 
condottiert  forget  to  tell  us  what  price  would  have 
bought  him  to  the  other  side ;  and  bitter,  indeed, 
must  have  been  the  politics  of  the  man  who  did  not 
hear  with  satisfaction  that  the  brave  adventurer  had 
at  last  escaped  the  hands  of  those  who  would  hate 
consigned  him  to  Spielberg,  or,  more  mercifiilly, 
shot  him  as  a  brigand. 

At  length  the  French  held  Rome.  They  had 
spent  two  months  in  attacking  a  scarcely  defensible 
town;  they  had  shown  their  own  hereditary  and 
undeniable  courage,  and  they  had  finally  effected 
their  object  as  an  army  :  they  had  also  effected  some 
collateral  objects.  Thev  had  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
made  soldiers  of  the  liomans — a  hero  of  the  so- 
called  brigand  Garibaldi — a  rule^and  a 
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of  the  80-called  dreamer  Mazuni^— bat  tbey  bad  not 
reetored  Pius  IX. 

They  maintaioed  the  police  of  the  city ;  they  set 
vp  in  the  trio  of  CardiDals  a  aort  of  fragmentary 
representation  of  the  papacy,  whose  wretched  abase 
of  such  power  as  was  put  into  their  bands  they  had 
sometimes  to  orevent  or  correct,  and  daily  to  blush 
ibr  ;  but  they  had  done  nothing  which  gave  a  hope, 
or  bore  aa  appearance,  of  permanence.  The  whole 
position  was  obviously  provisional,  but  not  therefore 
less  embarrassing.  The  few  northern  visitors, 
whom  accident  or  curiosity  led  to  Rome  in  the  early 
autumn  of  1849,  saw  a  state  of  things  especially 
striking  and  singular  to  those  who  knew  the  city 
under  its  former  aspect.  It  was  singular  enough 
to  see  the  relics  of  the  siege  itself— the  torn  and 
tottering  wrecks  of  conspicuous  villas,  the  breaches 
id  the  course  of  rebuilding,  the  deep  holes  of  the 
cannon  ball  in  the  walls  of  the  one  city  in  the 
world,  which,  a  few  years  since,  would  have  been 
thought  the  most  entirely  exempt  from  the  visita- 
tions of  war.  But  these  external  marks,  and  all 
the  apparent  symptoms  of  the  desolations  of  a  be- 
sieging army  which  could  be  pointed  out,  were, 
after  all,  slight  compared  with  more  vital  symbols 
of  change.  A  Rome  without  priests  was  stranger 
than  a  Rome  with  walls  battered  by  cannon. 

The  behavior  of  the  French  soldiers  was  (and  is) 
by  all  testimony,  exemplary.  They  gave  no  offence 
fii  any  kind,  except  what  was  given  by  their  simple 

f presence ;  but  that  was  enough  to  prevent  anything 
ike  cordial  feeling  between  them  and  the  inha^ 
itants.  Generally  speaking,  the  Roman  citizens 
and  the  French  soldiers  did  not  ouarrel — they 
ignored,  so  to  speak,  each  other.  They  passed 
without  lookinff  at  each  other ;  if  chance  led  them 
to  the  same  ca^,  they  took  the  most  distant  seats. 
Even  a  review  or  parade  of  the  troops  called  forth 
few  spectators.  A  general  air  prevailed,  not  of 
irritation  so  much  as  depression,  of  sullen  acquies- 
cence in  the  inevitable  past,  of  sullen  expectation 
*of  a  future,  which  it  lay  in  the  hands  of  others  to 
mould.  Their  feelings  were  not  demonstrated  by 
olamor,  but  were  unmisukable.  The  '*  Conserv- 
ators" might,  however,  with  impunity  set  up  in 
the  oapitol  an  inscription  in  honor  of  Oudinot,  to  be 
protected  by  a  French  sentry  ;  and  the  once  magic 
initials,  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  invoked  and  profaned  in  turn 
by  the  upholders  of  every  banner  in  Rome,  neither 
'  gained  nor  lost  credit  by  being  attached  to  one 
fiction  more,  in  the  shape  of  a  servile  and  foolish 
piece  of  Latin,  which  placed  the  French  general  on 
a  level  with  all  past  deliverers  of  peoples  and  ukers 
of  cities. 

Meantime,  were  the  Romans  united  and  enthn- 
mastic  in  the  defence  of  the  city  ?  were  they,  on  the 
contrary,  at  heart  opposed  to  the  government  of  the 
republic?  or,  were  they  in  the  main  absolutely 
inert,  and  constrained  to  take  such  a  part  as  they 
did  take  in  the  defence  by  terror !  These  questions 
are  often  asked,  and  as  often  answered  by  opposite 
parties  in  opposite  ways.  The  priestly  author  or 
authors  of  the  pamphlet  intituled  **  Gli  ultimi  69 
giorni  della  Repubhca  di  Roma" — a  work  which 
produces  the  effect,  not  so  much  of  a  string  of 
separate  misstatements,  as  of  one  long  sustained 
fiusehood,  scarcely  affecting  to  be  true— would  lead 
OS  to  believe  that  the  vast  majority,  warmly  atuched 
at  heart  to  the  papal  dominion,  and  regretting  every 
day  more  and  more  the  errors  into  which  they  had 
been  partially  seduced  by  the  small  and  pertina- 
ciously wicked  minority — ^yet  acquiesced,  and  with- 
oot  resistance,  in  the  orders  of  the  existing  govern- 


ment, partly  from  terror,  but  still  more  from  the 
marvellous  power  of  deception,  possessed,  in  some 
mysterious  and  unexplained  manner,  by  the  repub- 
lican leaders.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  Jesuit 
account,  it  was  mainly  by  liea  that  Rome  was  de- 
fended. Unqaestionably  the  partisans  of  the  theory 
ought  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the 
force  of  that  artillery ;  but  it  may  be  that  habitual 
confidence  in  an  arm  so  powerful,  when  wielded  by 
experienced  masters  in  the  art,  has  led  them  to 
overrate  the  amount  of  its  use  in  hands  less  prac- 
tised, or  at  any  rate  hands  more  limited  in  their 
choice  of  weapons. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  proved  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  forces,  actually  bearing 
arms  under  the  banner  of  the  republic,  were  Romans. 
Mazzini  states  them  at  14,000  out  of  the  16,000 
conapoeing  the  regular  forces.  The  National  Guard 
of  Rome  itself  is  stated  to  have  been  13,000.  It 
may  be  perfectly  true,  and  is  in  accordance  with 
what  we  should  otherwise  have  anticipated,  that 
the  moet  active  part  in  the  defence  was  taken,  and 
the  severest  proportionate  loss  sustained,  ratlier  by 
the  Lombard  exiles  of  good  family,  by  the  troops 
of  Graribaldi,  and  the  students  of  Rome,  than  by 
the  shopkeepers  of  the  Corso.  But  a  mere  enumer- 
ation of  the  toroes  employed  destroys  the  calumnious 
absurdity  of  a  unanimity  produced  by  terrorism 
exercised  by  a  small  band  of  foreigners.  Where 
was  any  exhibition  of  the  feelings  repressed  by 
'*  terrorism,"  when  the  entrance  of  the  French  re- 
moved it  ?  Was  the  voice — we  will  not  say  of  a 
fear-silenced  majoirity,  but  of  a  minority,  however 
small,  released  to  applaud  the  downfall  of  the  re* 
public  of  Rome?  It  was  the  interest  of  the  French, 
as  being  in  some  sort  th^ir  excuse — while  it  is  no 
less  congenial  to  the  prejudices  of  some  writers  in 
this  country,  to  attribute  to  an  impossible  terrdrism 
and  to  an  unproved  atrochy  the  unanimity  of  Rome 
under  the  government  of  the  triumvirs.  But  the 
French  cannot  produce  an  **  Ufaui  /aire  peur  aux 
RoyaUstes^*  from  the  annals  of  Rome.  Neither  can 
they  show  that  anything  like  a  native  party  was 
repressed  by  violence  or  fear  of  violence.  That  at 
such  a  time  not  one  lawless  or  evil  deed  was  done, 
would  have  been  rather  a  miracle  than  a  merit. 
But  on  much  concurrent  testimony  it  is  clear  that 
the  efforts  of  the  government  to  preserve  order  were 
incessant,  and  to  a  remarkable  degree  successful. 
We  have  heard,  on  good  authority,  that  the  streets 
of  the  city  were  far  safer  for  ordinary  passengers 
under  the  triumvirs  than  ever  under  the  papacy. 
We  are  not  forced  to  attribute  to  the  people,  either 
of  Rome  itself  or  of  the  Papal  States  generally, 
any  excess  of  enthusiasm  in  support  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  triumvirs.  The  apparent  unanimity 
of  the  elections  which  returned  the  assembly  whose 
first  step  was  to  depose  the  popedom  and  establish 
the  republic,  may  undoubtedly  indicate  no  real 
depth  of  republican  feeling.  We  know,  by  a  greater 
example,  that  a  country  of  which  no  one  can  confi- 
dently predicate  the  real  wish — whether  for  a  pres- 
ident, a  king,  an  emperor,  or  a  phaiansterian — may 
yet  return,  by  free  universal  sufirage,  an  assembly 
voting  a  republic  by  unanimous  acclaim. 

But  the  Roman  republic  was  born  of  events.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  efforu  of  Mamiani  and 
his  colleagues  to  induce  the  Pope  to  return  to 
Rome  were  sincere.  When  they  were  frustrated 
by  the  prudence  or  timidity  of  Pius,  the  Romans 
had  to  find  a  government ;  and  the  active  republi- 
can party  furnished  them  with  one,  which  they 
took  for  better  or  for  worse.    After  all  that  has. 
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been  said  on  the  sobiect,  it  is  diflScnlt  to  see  what 
else  they  coald  have  done ;  aniess  they  would  have 
earned  the  contempt  of  all  Europe  by  recalling  Pius 
on  such  terms  as  he  and  his  advisers  would  have 
accepted — such  terms,  that  is,  as  he  afterwards  re- 
quired from  the  French,  and  in  the  main  has  obtained  ; 
though,  rather  than  yield  them,  the  French  endured 
the  inconvenience  and  scandal  of  nine  months' 
prolonged  occupation  of  Rome,  without  the  shadow 
of  legality  to  be  borrowed  from  the  presence  of  its 
nominal  sovereign. 

The  Romans  then  accepted  the  republic  and  the 
rulers  it  gave  them,  as  they  would  have  accepted  a 
better  government  had  such  been  attainable.  If  the 
existence,  for  a  certain  time,  of  another  form  of 
government  in  Rome,  coupled  with  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  government  was  over- 
thrown, should  have  made  the  permanent  restoration 
of  the  papacy  on  its  former  footing  impossible,  Pius 
has  himself  to  thank  for  the  result.  A  fortnight 
after  he  left  Rome  there  was  probably  no  person  of 
moderate  opinions  who  would  not  willingly  have 
seen  him  return.  What  has  since  passed  must 
have  gone  far  to  satisfy  all  his  subjects  that  the 
vices  of  a  priestly  despotism  are  incurable.  The 
hold  of  the  papal  government  over  popular  faith 
and  feeling  has  also  doubtless  been  shaken  by  a 
breach  in  its  continuity,  less  easily  repaired  in  the 
10th  century  than  in  the  14ih.  The  resistance, 
therefore,  of  the  Romans  we  regard  rather  as  neg- 
ative than  positive ;  it  was  a  resolute  protest  against 
the  old  tyranny,  rather  than  a  passionate  devotion 
to  the  republican  government — a  denial  of  the  Pope, 
not  a  Credo  in  Mazzini.  It  was  unanimous,  because 
a  papal  reaction  had  absolutely  no  partisans ;  it  was, 
on  the  part  of  most,  steady  rather  than  passionately 
daring,  because  of  its  known  hopelessness,  should 
the  attack  be  persisted  in.  The  foreseen  surrender 
was  on  the  whole  acquiesced  in  quietly,  partly 
because  foreseen,  partly  because  after  all  it  was 
better,  at  least  less  hopeless,  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  than  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  With 
a  deep  feeling  of  the  wrong  done  was  combined  a 
certain  disposition  to  hope  something  from  its  doers. 
The  comparative  forbearance  of  the  conduct  of  the 
attack  was  evident ;  and  the  suflTerings  caused  by 
the  war  had  not  yet  been  bitter  and  universal 
enough  to  beget  that  passion  of  national  hatred 
which  defies  calculation,  and  looks  on  death  as  the 
sole  alternative  for  the  destruction  of  the  oppressor 
— the  passion  which  has  made  the  names  of  Nu- 
roantia  and  Saragossa  immortal.  This  state  of 
things  has  at  last  been  terminated,  as  far  as  the 
return  of  the  Pope  may  be  considered  to  terminate 
it ; — terminated,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  not  so  much 
by  any  definite  and  permanent  arrangement,  as  by 
the  simple  lapse  of  time ;  ending  because  it  could 
not  last  forever,  not  because  replaced  by  a  settled 
government,  or  even  by  a  well-founded  hope  of 
settled  government.  Pius  returned,  not  because  the 
papal  and  the  French  diplomatists  had  arranged  the 
basis  of  a  new  political  system  for  the  papal  do- 
minions, but  because,  after  months  of  labor,  they 
•had  found  it  impossible  to  arrange  any.  It  became, 
however,  clear  that  he  could  stay  away  no  longer 
consistently  with  the  pretence  of  sovereignty,  and 
he  returned  accordingly.  He  entered,  by  streets 
lined  with  foreign  troops,  the  city  of  which  he  had 
been  the  idol,  and  which  once  more  received  him 
with  a  theatrical  show  of  rejoicing.  As  far  as  can 
oe  judged,  there  was  little  feeling  against  him 
personally,  and  still  less  in  his  fiivor.  The  pres- 
ence of  ttie  French  army  was,  and  has  continued 


since,  a  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  order ; 
but  no  real  progress  had  been  made  towards  solving 
the  problem  of  the  future  government.  If,  bow- 
ever,  there  is  one  point  which  stands  out  as  certain, 
acknowledged  by  all  parties,  from  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  **  Daily  News,"  to  the  correspondent  of 
the  **  Times,"  it  is  this ;  that  the  willing  acqui- 
escence of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  States  in 
a  government  of  priests  is  over.  French  protection, 
Austrian  dominion,  anything  that  can  render  itself 
respected  through  sheer  force,  if  not  otherwise, 
may  be  permanent  while  the  force  lasts;  but  t 
regime  of  cardinals  is  not  to  be  borne.  Rome  now 
oTOys  not  the  priest,  but  the  soldier.  Let  the  sol- 
dier withdraw,  and  what  would  become  of  the 
priest? 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  great  advantage,  if  not  an 
essential  principle,  that  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  world  should  be  an  independent  sovereign. 
The  advantage  we  will  not,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, contest.  But  if  the  necessary  result  is  the 
subjecting  three  millions  of  people  to  a  government 
which,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  overthrew 
in  half  an  hour,  no  advantage  can  justify,  or,  we 
hope,  permanently  maintain,  an  injustice  so  griev- 
ous. What  right  has  Europe  to  sacrifice  them  to 
an  assumed  convenience  ?  The  true  inference  lies 
the  other  way.  If  the  Pope  roust  be  an  independ- 
ent sovereign,  his  people  must  be  governed  like 
any  other  independent  nation.  And  if  this  be 
conceded,  there  is  no  possibility  of  stopping  short 
of  the  result  pointed  out  by  Mamiani  in  the  letter 
which  we  have  already  noticed  ;  viz.,  a  total  ad- 
ministrative separation  between  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  powers,  **  the  two  remaining  united  in  the 
same  august  person."  That  is,  the  Pope,  being 
absolute  head  of  his  spiritual  Europe,  would  be 
constitutional  king  of  the  Roman  States. 

Would  such  an  arrangement  be  permanent  t 
We  cannot  say.  There  is,  at  p.  113  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Papers,  a  remarkable  letter  from  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  to  Lord  Palmerston.  It  touches* 
a  main  difiiculty  of  the  case ;  and  what  justification 
of  the  distrust  of  the  Roman  people  in  their  spirit- 
ual monarchy,  can  be  more  decisive  than  the  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  in  which  Gregory  XVI.,  as 
priest,  overruled  and  set  aside  the  promises  of 
Gregory  XVI.  as  king? 

This  engagement  (says  Sir  H.  Seymour,  speakinr 
of  the  concessions  made  and  presumed)  was  notified 
by  the  solemn  word  of  Gregory  XVL,  not  only  as 
sovereign  but  as  a  conscientious  man. 

Now,  as  it  cannot  fiiil  to  be  remembered  throughout 
the  Roman  States  that  promises  mode  by  a  temporal 
prince,  the  head  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  as  he 
was,  and  a  conscientious  man,  as  he  stated  himself  to 
be,  were  so  completely  broken  that  at  the  end  of  a 
few  months  not  only  had  the  projected  reforms  not 
been  undertaken,  but  previous  concessions  had  been 
all  resumed,  the  mistrust  of  the  Romans  in  engage- 
menu  entered  into  by  a  potentate  po8$e9ted  of  the 
$ame  alUexteneive  powers  appears  intelligible. 
Those  (Sir  H.  Seymour  goes  on  to  say)  who  are  so 
intent  upon  the  separation  of  the  powers,  may  possi- 
bly become  reconciled  to  the  coexistence  of  the  two 
authorities,  if,  through  the  guarantee  of  those  powers 
who  are  so  eager  to  carry  assistance  to  Rome,  or  by 
means  of  any  other  equally  solemn  pledge,  they  can 
obtain  full  eecurity  against  the  infallibility  of  their 
sovereign  and  acainst  a  possible  relapse  into  a  stite 
of  things  ill  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

To  obuin  that  security,  to  keep  the  two  functions 
parallel  without  their  clashing,  is  likely,  we  think. 
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to  be  found  an  impossible  problem.  If  so,  the  in- 
ference is — what?  Not  that  the  Romans  must 
continue  the  "  Helots  of  the  Papacy,"  but  that  the 
Papacy  must  try  to  stand  on  some  other  basis  than 
that  of  a  temporal  kingdom.  We  touch  this  point, 
because  it  cannot  be  ahoffether  omitted  from  a  re- 
Tiew  of  these  great  possibilities  ;  but  to  discuss  it 
fully  would  demand  a  volume  in  itself.  What  we 
are  confident  of  is,  that  the  experiment  of  the  sep- 
aration will  have  to  be  tried,  and  that  on  its  result 
depends  the  duration  of  the  papal  monarchy. 

The  fall  of  Venice  followed  shortly  on  that  of 
Rome.  Exhausted  as  our  space  is,  we  must  yet 
give  a  few  words  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Ve- 
netians kept  the  promise  given  by  them  to  Manin. 
The  details  of  their  steady  defence  may  be  found  in 
General  Pepe*s  volumes.  There  is  something  dif- 
fuse and  Nestor-like  in  the  redundancy  of  his  nar- 
rative ;  and  perhaps  some  little  touch  of  the  vanity 
of  an  author  in  the  too  numerous  **  Orders  of  the 
Day,"  full  of  "  national  sentiments," — which  he, 
with  much  reliance  on  their  effect,  addressed  to  his 
soldiers,  and  has  now  published  to  the  world. 
There  are  Lafayette-like  touches,  too,  in  the  no- 
tices of  the  "  white  plume,"  which  drew  upon  the 
batteries  in  which  it  appeared  a  renewal  of  fire 
from  the  Austrian  lines.  But  the  evidence,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  resolution  and  sense  is  most  ample ; 
an  earnest  desire  to  uphold  the  spirit  of  the  besieged 
is  dignified  throughout  by  a  manly  abjuration 
of  popular  clamor ;  if  there  are  some  claptraps  for 
the  troops,  there  are  at  least  none  for  the  **  circoli ;" 
and  subordination  and  patience  are  everywhere  in- 
culcated as  essential  to  patriotic  soldiership.  His 
statements  of  the  efTurts  made  by  him  to  preserve 
order  and  discipline,  as  well  ^  to  encourage  enter- 
prise, are  entitled  to  entire  credit,  from  the  great 
extent  to  which  those  virtues  were  actually  mani- 
fested under  his  command.  He  frequently  refers 
to  an  impression,  which  he  admits  to  be  too  com- 
mon, that  **  the  Italians  cannot  fight;"  and  jpoints 
with  a  satisfaction,  into  which  none  can  fail  to 
enter,  to  every  deed  of  honorable  valor  which  dis- 
proves the  calumny.  On  this,  as  on  other  grounds, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Venetian  forces  feels, 
and  we  are  glad  to  agree  with  him  in  feeling,  that 
bis  efforts  for  Italy  have  not  been  all  thrown  away. 

Fort  Malghera,  the  most  important  point  in  the 
Venetian  defences,  fell  into  tha  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  after  a  defence  which  is  thus  characterized 
in  the  **  Augsburg  Gazette :" — **  To  honor  praise 
should  be  given.  The  garrison  of  Malghera  be- 
haved most  valiantly,  and  here  every  one  acknowl- 
edges that  no  troops  could  have  resisted  longer." 
The  endurance  of  the  inhabitants  paralleled  the 
courage  of  the  soldiers ;  to  the  last  they  received 
with  cheers  and  without  complaint  the  commander- 
in-chief  on  his  way  to  prolong  the  defence,  which 
had  become  a  prolongation  of  suffering.  Manin 
appealed  to  England  ;  and  received  in  answer  the 
only  possible  advice,  which  yet  it  must  have  been 
painful  to  write,  that  the  Venetians  should  accom- 
modate matters  with  Austria.  The  aid  which 
they  might  have  hoped  from  Central  Italy,  the  in- 
tervention of  France  destroyed.  They  entered  into 
communication  with  Kossuth  ;  but  the  aid  which 
they  might  have  hoped  for  from  Hungary,  Russia 
destroy^.  Assailed  at  once  by  war,  disease, 
famine,  and  failure  of  ammunition,  Venice  capitu- 
lated on  honorable  terms.  Any  other  would  have 
been  a  dishonor  to  the  besiegers.  So  ended  the 
Italian  war. 

Seldom  has  so  great  a  convulsion  come  to  a  close 


in  a  less  amount  of  apparent  change.  Seldom  have 
hopes  so  great  and  apparently  well-founded  fallen 
away  in  a  disappointment  so  nearly  complete.  We 
will  not  affect  to  look  with  other  than  the  deepest 
regret  on  the  general  result,  or  to  draw  more  than 
a  partial  satisfaction  from  the  contemplation  of 
such  circumstances  as  partly  mitigate  the  calamity 
we  deplore. 

We  need  not  recapitulate  the  hopes  in  which  the 
war  began  ;  nor  can  we  here  go  back  and  illustrate 
from  Mariotti's  very  striking  volume  our  former 
narrative  of  *'  the  struggle"  in  184B.  But  before 
referring  to  the  hopes  which  that  struggle  has  left, 
let  us  look  the  worst  in  the  face,  and  see  in  what 
outwardly  it  ended.  It  ended  in  the  restoration  of 
the  hated  rule  of  Austria  in  Lombardy,  and  her 
supremacy  in  luly  ;  in  the  restoration  of  one  of 
the  worst  of  governments  in  Rome,  and  of  the 
worst  in  Naples,  untinctured  with  improvement. 
Italy  is  once  again  what  the  Austrian  Metternich 
called  her,  and  the  Austrian  armies  make  her — a 
geoffraphieal  expression.  Once  again,  in  the  strik* 
ing  language  of  Mazzini,  is  **  Austria  the  blade  of 
the  sword  of  which  the  Pope  is  the  cross,  and  this 
sword  hangs  over  all  Italy."  The  sole  difference 
is,  that  the  cross  has  lost  such  sanctity  as  it  pos- 
sessed, and  the  sword  is  sharper  than  ever.  We 
have  shown  in  our  previous  remarks  no  wish  to 
form  an  unjust  or  unfriendly  judgment  of  the  Aus- 
trians ;  but,  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case, 
the  Austrian  government  in  Lombardy  must,  for 
the  present  at  least,  be  more  than  ever  a  govern- 
ment of  force.  The  sword  must  hardly  hold  what 
the  sword  has  hardly  won.  There  will  not  be,  as 
there  never  has  been,  under  the  iron  crown,  the 
anarchical  mismanagement  of  Rome  and  Naples ; 
but  there  will  be  the  government  of  foreign  func- 
tionaries backed  by  foreign  bayonets,  laboring  to 
prove,  and  perhaps  even  to  make,  their  rule  not 
unpopular  with  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  but  show- 
ing, by  their  every  act,  that  they  are  afraid  of  the 
thoughts  of  every  thinking  man.  To  train  that 
thought  in  a  prescribed  channel  will  be,  as  it  has 
been,  the  duty  of  education  ;  to  suppress  and  punish 
it  whenever  it  strays  out  of  that  channel,  the  duty 
of  administration.  There  will  be,  as  there  was  in 
the  war,  an  ostentation  of  consideration  for  the 
working  classes;  a  systematic  attempt  to  distin^ 
guish  their  interests  from  those  of  their  superiors 
Spiritual  life  will  be  trampled  out,  while  material 
life,  with  its  taxable  products,  will  be  cared  for,  so 
far  as  its  well-being  is  compatible  with  the  para- 
mount object  of  blind  submission ;  and  upon  this 
will  the  advocates  of  despotism  in  Italy  still  build 
their  defence  of  a  government  **  popular  with  the 
peasantry,  attacked  only  by  intriguing  nobles, 
priests,  physicians,  and  lawyers."  We  think  the 
argument  admits  turning  the  other  way.  What 
must  be  the  rooted  faults  of  a  government  of  which, 
in  spite  of  some  real  merits  and  many  good  inten^ 
tions,  every  educated  man  in  the  country  is  the 
enemy  ?  It  is  scarcely  a  metaphor  to  say  that  such 
a  rule,  while  it  cares  for  the  body,  kills  the  soul. 

Of  the  government  of  Rome  we  have  already 
spoken.  There  brave  and  intelligent  men  still 
stand  by,  in  foreign  uniforms,  maintaining  with 
their  courage  and  scorning  with  their  intelligence 
an  uncorrected  and  incorrigible  system.  Even 
Austria  remonstrates  against  the  imprudent  perse- 
verance in  every  abuse,  the  thorough  restoration 
of  ecclesiastical  misgovernment,  and  remonstrates 
in  vain.  The  Pope  has  learnt  and  forgotten  much 
in  his  exile,  though  not  to  profit  in^ither  case ;  he 
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has  forgotten  wbateTer  generous  impulsee  ooce  en- 
couraged bim  to  aim  at  bettering  the  condition  of 
bie  people ;  he  has  learnt  the  difficulty  of  combining 
an  absolute  theocracy  with  constitutional  institu- 
tions; and  this  lesson  at  least  he  has  taken  to 
heart,  as  seen  in  his  shrinking  back  sullenly  or 
despairingW  from  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  ex- 
istence of  his  priestly  monarchy  with  some,  CTen 
the  most  moderate,  amount  of  political  freedom  or 
practical  imorovement; — an  attempt  which  those 
who  restored,  and  whose  presence  alone  upholds 
bira,  are  forever  urging  him  to  make.*  For  the 
present  the  state  of  Rotae  is  hopeless,  but  from 
the  very  excess  of  the  evil.  We  have  necessarily 
excluded  from  our  short  notice  of  the  events  of  the 
Italian  war,  the  episode  of  Sicily  and  the  various 
ill-planned  and  useless  risings  in  the  continental 
oart  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  existing 
Neapolitan  rigime  cannot  be  spoken  of,  or  thought 
of,  without  the  deepest  shame.  The  principal 
political  step  recently  taken  under  it,  besides  the 
arrests,  which  are  the  staple  of  government,  has 
been  measures  for  extorting,  by  fraud  and  menace, 
fh>m  the  various  provinces  petitions  for  the  formal 
abolition  of  the  constitution ;  an  abolition,  which 
would  make  little  practical  difference,  beyond 
legalizinff  the  present  brutal  tyranny.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  now  in  Europe.  Travellers  may 
find  something  of  the  kind  in  Africa  or  Asia. 

Such,  after  the  victories  of  Austria,  of  France, 
and  of  the  King  of  Naples,  is  Italy.  After  having 
traced  the  course  of  the  fairest  hopes  from  their 
birth  to  such  a  death  as  was  so  soon  to  follow—- and 
which  was  the  consequence  of  not  only  unavoidable 
misfortunes,  but,  in  part,  of  great  and  avoidable 
errors^it  seems  as  if  there  were  little  left  for  hope 
to  fix  on.  The  failures  and  faults  of  the  Italians 
have  alienated  from  their  cause  all  the  friends  of 
success,  and  some  of  the  friends  of  right ;  and  a 
tone  is  now  prevalent  of  regarding  what  has  taken 
place  as  a/oi/ oocam/yii  forever.  '^Respectability," 
which  deserted  them  en  masse,  even  before  Novara, 
and  almost  rejoiced  in  the  conquest  of  Rome,  is 
now  as  unfriendly  ae  misfortune  can  make  her. 
Accordingly,  some  real,  among  many  feigned 
friends,  or  rather  friends  whose  friendship  is  more 
than  half  real,  give  her  the  bitter  and  disparaging 
counsel  not  only  to  give  up  freedom  and  union,  as 
nnatuinable  dreams,  but  to  content  herself  with 

♦  The  "Times"  of  September  23,  1850,  contained 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  under  date  of  September 
7,  by  an  Austrian  officer  at  Bologna,  which  convey  so 
Minted  a  testimony  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
|*apal  States,  and  its  causes,  that  we  reproduce  some 
passages.  "  We  are  hardly  sure  of  our  lives  in  the 
city  i  we  meet  faces  the  eyes  of  which  seem  to  dart 
daggers.**  The  writer  then  describes  the  universal 
prevalence  of  that  half-political  brigandage  which  so 
often  arises  in  countries  held  down  by  foreign  force 
from  rising  against  domestic  opprtssioa.  "The 
roads,  from  city  to  city,  are  inlested  by  robbers,  who 
are  either  grand  signori,  peasants,  priests,  or  profes- 
sional vagabonds,  as  the  case  may  be."  These  disor- 
ders are  accompanied  by  great  atrocities.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clear  that  in  the  writer's  opinion  they  are  political 
not  prsedial  outrages.  "The  evil,  however,  is  not 
alone  in  the  nation,  but  in  the  government.  When 
things  were  unsafe,  the  clerical  government  fled  j  now 
that  the  French  and  Austriaus  are  here,  it  is  obstinate 
and  deaf  to  all  reasonable  demands.  As  long  as  we 
and  the  French  remain  here,  there  is  no  question  of  a 
revolution,  but  the  moment  we  turn  our  backs,  it  will 
break  out."  We  need  hardly  recall  to  the  memories 
of  onr  readers  one  of  the  most  reoent  signs  of  the 
times,  the  melodramatic  scene  of  brigandage  acted  in 
the  theatre  of  ForUmpopoU. 


what  she  has— charitable  convents  making  idle  the 
aurrounding  population,  with  a  benevol^t  prince 
or  princess  here  and  there  aiding  in  that  g^oA 
work ;  and,  for  the  rest,  to  cultivate  reaignation 
Resignation  and  submission  are  inculcated  on  the 
oppressed  as  their  chief  duty  by  such  writers  as 
Manzoni ;  and  in  part,  too,  by  the  noble  but  broken 
spirit  of  Silvio  Pellico.  Now,  let  but  the  oppressed 
be  always  resigned,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  re- 
demption for  Uie  world.  Resignation  is  a  duty  ; 
yet  so,  in  our  creed,  may  be  armed  resistance. 
The  time  for  that  resistance  was  and  is  past ;  the 
time  is  come,  we  admit,  for  present  endurance ;  bot 
also,  we  believe,  for  future  hope.  Austria  jnse 
now  is  lying  on  Italy  like  Etna  on  Enceladus ;  and 
if  the  great  struggle  had  only  shovm  the  world  the 
capacity  of  Italy  to  make  a  Titan-like  effi>it  for 
freedom,  even  this  would  be  something.  A  wise 
policy  for  the  future  will  not  reject  from  its  reflec- 
tions the  possibility  that  next  time  the  siant  may 
be  stronger,  and  that  the  mountain,  half  shaken 
from  his  heart,  may  fall. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  as  a  warning  to  other 
nations  that  the  war  has  left  its  good  results ;  it 
has  left  a  legacy  of  actual,  and  more  of  poesible, 
good  to  the  Italians — a  lesson  which  it  depends 
altogether  on  themselves  to  make  profitable,  and 
hopes  which  it  rests  mainly  with  them  to  make 
attainable.  It  has  tended  to  show  the  Italians  what 
they  are,  and  what  their  interests  are.  It  has,  we 
believe,  tended  in  no  degree  to  reconcile  them  to 
those  great  evils  which  some  would  persuade  them 
to  consider  as  blessings ;  bad  government — priestly 
governments— despotic  government — foreign  gov- 
ernment. Rather  it  has  left  a  hearty  hatred  of  all 
these  things ;  sobered  and  deepened  by  the  convio- 
tioo  tliat  they  are  not  easily  removed.  It  has 
placed  before  them  the  idea  o[  nationality  in  a 
bodily  form,  and  has  added  to  the  records  of  Italy 
in  connection  with  that  idea  many  painful  but  some 
proud  recollections;  as  even  those  who  have 
glanced  over  our  pages  must  admit.  In  disap- 
pointing many  hopes,  it  may  have  awakened  the 
wisdom  to  discern  many  deficiencies  and  the  deter- 
mined temper  to  supply  them.  Where  it  has  not 
established  good,  or  the  seed  of  good,  it  must  at 
least  have  shaken  and  weakened  evil ;  and  if  it  has 
left  an  anarchic  despotism  enthroned  in  the  south 
of  the  Peninsula,  it  has  left  in  the  north  a  stronff 
root  and  nucleus  of  well-ordered  freedom.  Amid 
the  desolation  which  has  buried  so  much,  Piedmont 
stands  erect,  throwing  over  the  hopes,  as  over  the 
exiles,  of  Italian  liberty,  "  the  ahadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land."  Austria  holds  Lombardy, 
and  is  unassailable  by  direct  force ;  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ticino  there  is  now  a  free  Italian  king- 
dom. It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  reaults  whidi 
may,  and  indeed  must^  follow  upon  this  &ot,  if 
lasting ; — that  milliona  of  lulians  are  governed, 
and  well-governed,  by  administrators  depending  for 
their  permanence  on  the  consent  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  ;  that  in  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Italian  States,  the  mouth  of  tlie  speaker  and  the 
pen  of  the  writer  are  free.  •  Piedmont,  actually 
passing  from  a  despotic  to  a  free  government,  must 
become  the  cornerstone  of  Italy ;  and  everything 
may  be  hoped  for  luly,  in  case  Piedmont  should 
accomplish  successftiUy  the  difficult  transition. 
Hitherto  we  have  had  reaaon  to  anticipate  bw  soo- 
cess  as  confidently  as  we  desire  it  earnestly.  Her 
freedom  is  no  holiday  plant — it  has  borne  soms 
shocks,  and  shown  some  strength  already,  by  ma* 
viving  tbeo. 
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For,  though  Charles  Albert  died  of  Novara,  the 
"  Statute"  which  he  had  given  to  his  people  did 
not  die  with  him.  The  same  chamber,  which  had 
rashly  urged  him  to  war,  embarrassed  the  moderate 
reforming  policy  of  his  successor  ;  but  an  appeal  to 
the  country  gave  the  government  the  support  it 
needed,  and  under  their  guidance  the  legislature  of 
Piedmont  has  since  carried  those  most  critical  and 
important  measures,  the  Siccardi  laws.  After  the 
full  details  contained  in  our  last  number,  we  need 
hardly  remind  our  readers  how  the  Court  of  Rome 
snatched  instantly  at  the  opportunity  of  placing 
itself  at  once  in  direct  opposition  to  the  state. 
Church  questions  are  always  made  perilous  by  the 
clamor  of  one  party,  if  not  of  the  other ;  and  we 
should  regret  that  riedmontese  liberty  had  been  so 
early  exposed  to  the  ordeal  of  so  critical  a  question, 
had  not  the  moderation  and  steadiness  shown  by  the 
legislature  and  the  people  under  circumstances  so 
trying  been  of  the  happiest  augury  for  the  future. 
Piedmont  is  a  thoroughly  Roman  Catholic  country, 
and  we  anticipate  no  change  in  this  respect;  the 
quarrel  between  priestly  privilege  and  ^ood  ffov- 
ernment  does  not  touch  the  form  of  faith.  It  is 
enough,  that  on  this  question,  as  on  many  others. 
Piedmont  represents  the  life — the  antagonist  party 
the  death  of  Italy.  May  that  life  strengthen! 
And  that  it  may  strengthen,  let  all,  who  wish  it 
well,  aid  the  government  of  Turin  in  provinjf  that 
eivil  liberty  can  consist  with  order,  and  civil  im- 
provement with  respect  for  institutions;  above  all, 
let  the  exiles  of  the  Italian  cause,  who  have  found 
in  Piedmont  a  generous  welcome,  show  themselves 
worthy  of  the  citizenship  so  nobly  granted  them, 
whether  they  sit  with  Mamiani  in  her  legislature, 
or,  like  Monti,  hold  command  in  her  army.  To 
support  the  Sardinian  government,  and  even  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  its  faults,  was  the  advice  of 
General  Pepe  to  his  liberal  friends  on  the  last 
election  in  that  country.  The  spirit  of  this  counsel 
is  as  necessary  as  ever.  Inexcusable  and  ground- 
less as  an  attack  from  without  on  Piedmont  would 
be  now,  its  possibility  has  been  rumored;  and 
though  the  talked-of  gathering  of  Austrian  troops 
on  the  frontier  may  appear  to  be  passing  away  like 
t  cloud,  yet  the  storm  will  probably  come  at  last 
from  one  quarter  or  another.  No  moderation,  no 
caution,  no  treaties,  are  likely  to  do  more  Uian 
defer  for  a  time  that  final  issue. 

Meantime,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  the 
provocation  given  should  be  moral  only ;  and  that 
Piedmont  should  be  seen  engaged  in  no  plans 
hostile  to  her  neighbors,  nor  making  herself  the 
Quixote  of  an  idea,  though  fair  as  that  of  Italian 
unity.  The  oneness  of  Italy  we  are  told  is  a 
dream.  It  should  be  enough,  that  Italian  separa- 
tion is  a  ha ;  and  too  much,  that  it  is  a  fact  which 
coexists  with  the  oppression  which  reigns  at  pres- 
ent. Existing  governments,  if  prudent,  would 
•trive  to  show  that  the  regeneration  of  Italy  is 
compatible  with  such  a  separation.  If  not,  Uiey 
may  awake  to  learn  that  the  idea  of  union  is  not  a 
dream.  It  is  a  spirit  not  yet  laid ;  it  walks  in  and 
out  of  Italy  in  many  a  thoughtful  head  and  burning 
heart,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Guiseppe  Mazzini ;  and 
in  that  case  most  assuredly,  sooner  or  later,  it  will 
once  more  find  an  armed  body  to  inhabit. 

We  have  no  wish  that  it  should  be  so,  we  had 
much  rather  it  were  otherwise ;  we  should  infi- 
nitely prefer  a  course  of  more  bloodless,  more  cer- 
tain, more  permanent  improvement.  For,  peace 
might  yet  hive  her  victories  in  Italy  though  war 
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has  failed.  The  successful  example  of  Piedmont 
might  be  successfully  followed  ;  while  that  exam- 
ple, if  rejected,  roust  be  fatal  to  the  rejectors. 
With  Piedmont  free  and  well  governed,  neither 
Northern  nor  Central  Italy  can  long  remain  eiv- 
slaved  and  mis^governed,  except  by  their  own  fault. 
All  the  sternness  of  Radetsky  cannot  maintain  * 
permanently  so  great  a  contrast,  all  the  machinery 
of  the  miracle-workers  of  Rimini  cannot  cover  so 
great  a  scandal.  Contentment  and  loyalty  ought 
to  be  made  possible  for  the  educated  citizen  of  a 
Lombard  city.  Otherwise— as  long  as  Piedmont 
continues  to  stand  out  in  broad  contrast  to  Austria 
and  Austrianized  Italy — no  external  power  and  no 
internal  forbearance  can  prevent  the  one  free  and 
well-governed  Italian  state  from  becoming  the 
refuge,  the  protector,  and,  finally,  the  head  and 
hope  of  all  who  aspire,  we  will  not  say  towards  the 
union  but,  towards  the  progress,  regeneration,  and 
liberty,  of  the  remainder. 

The  strength  and  life  of  Italy,  habitually  concen- 
trated in  thought  and  feeling  around  the  one  free 
Italian  throne,  will  group  themselves  naturally 
round  it  in  action.  Not  a  hasty  and  half-distrustfiU 
annexation  under  pressing  need ;  not  a  transitory 
communion  of  danger;  but  a  long-earned  confi- 
dence, and  a  prepared  unity  of  will  and  sentiment — 
these  must  be  the  true  preliminaries  for  combining 
firmly,  under  whatever  name,  the  subjects  of  a 
North  Italian  monarchy,  or  the  confederates  of  a 
Lombard  league.  The  Pope  may  not  bless  their 
banners ;  they  will  dispense  with  such  sanctifica- 
tion  ;  the  thaumaturgists  of  Rimini  will  curse 
them,  which  will  be  better  than  a  blessing.  In 
that  event,  some  field  between  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines, memorable  among  and  above  all  the  memo- 
rable names  of  that  battle-studded  region,  under 
better  auspices  and  with  a  closer  union,  and  in  a 
cause  more  clearly  just,  may  reverse  the  fortunes 
and  efface  the  memory  of  Novara  by  a  second  and 
greater  Legnano.  Then,  it  may  be,  will  another 
Kadetsky  wonder  at  the  fanaticism  of  Milan  or  of 
Brescia,  the  flag  of  Piedmont  may  reappear  under 
the  Duomo  not  as  a  trophy,  and  an  Italy  be  given 
to  the  nations. 


Flexible  Ivory. — M.  Charriere,  a  manufacturer 
of  surgical  instruments  in  Paris,  has  for  some  time 
been  m  the  habit  of  rendering  flexible  the  ivory 
which  he  uses  in  making  tubes,  probes,  and  other 
instruments.  He  avails  himself  of  a  fact  which 
has  long  been  known ;  that  when  bones  are  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  phos* 
phate  of  lime,  which  forms  one  of  their  component 
parts,  is  extracted,  and  thus  bones  retain  their 
original  form,  and  acquire  great  flexibility.  M. 
Charriere,  after  ffiving  to  the  pieces  of  ivory  the 
required  form  and  polish,  steeps  them  in  acid  alone, 
or  in  acid  partially  diluted  with  water,  and  they 
thus  become  supple,  flexible,  elastic,  and  of  a 
slightly-yellowish  color.  In  the  course  of  drying 
the  ivorv  becomes  hard  and  inflexible  again ;  but 
its  flexibility  can  be  at  once  restored  by  wetting 
it  either  by  surrounding  it  with  a  piece  of  wet 
linen,  or  by  placing  sponge  in  the  cavities  of  the 
pieces.  Some  pieces  of  ivory  have  been  kept  in  a 
flexible  state  in  the  acidulated  water  fbr  a  week, 
when  they  were  neither  changed,  nor  injured,  nor 
too  much  softened,  nor  had  they  acquired  any  taste 
or  disagreeable  smell. — Jameson^ s  Journal ,  No.  07. 
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DEATH   OF   THE    MARTYR. 


From  Bentley't  MiscelUnj. 
DEATH   OP   THE   MARTYR. 

The  following  letter,  giving  an  account  of  the 
happy  death  of  the  famous  martyr,  Balthazar  Gerard, 
for  the  assassination  of  William  of  Nassau,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  constant  enemy  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  proves  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
height  to  which  fanatical  excitement  will  carry 
mankind  during  times  of  civil  discord  and  religious 
disturbances.  Before  quoting  the  letter,  we  must 
premise  that,  in  the  year  1580,  Alessandro  Far- 
nese,  the  Prince  of  rarma,  who  succeeded  Don 
John  of  Austria  in  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands, had  taken  Courtray,  Tournay  in  1581,  and 
Oudenarde  in  1582.  All  this  had  been  done  with 
the  Walloon  troops  alone.  After  the  conquest  of 
Portugal  by  Philip  II.,  the  Spanish  veterans,  who 
bad  been  previously  removed,  were  again  brought 
back  to  the  Low  Countries;  and  their  presence 
speedily  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  In  1583 
Dunkirlc  was  taken  by  storm ;  and  shortly  afler- 
wards  Nieuport  and  all  the  coast  of  the  Nether- 
lands, as  far  as  Ostend,  Dixmunde  and  Furnes  was 
lost  by  the  insurgents.  The  towns  of  Ypres, 
Bruges  and  Ghent  surrendered  to  the  Spanish 
veterans.  With  regard  to  all  political  matters  the 
Spaniards  were  exceedingly  forbearing,  but  in  ec- 
clesiastical affairs — wherever  the  interests  of  the 
Church  were  concerned — these  same  men  were 
inexorable.  Brussels  soon  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Prince  of  Parma,  who  then  prepared  to  besiege 
the  important  town  of  Antwerp.  All  men's  eyes 
in  the  Low  Countries  were  turned  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  as  the  only  leader  from  whom  they  could 
expect  relief  iu  these  times  of  oppression,  while  the 
Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  nothing  ac- 
complished so  long  as  the  arch-enemy  of  their  re- 
ligion— who  had,  moreover,  promised  to  relieve 
Antwerp— still  lived;  he  alone  was  capable  of 
sustaining  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  Protestant 
insurgents.  Meanwhile  an  exorbitant  price  had 
been  set  upon  his  head  by  the  Spanish  government. 
This,  in  conjunction  with  religious  zeal,  had  al- 
ready caused  several  fanatics  to  make  repeated  at- 
tempts upon  the  prince's  life.  **  I  know,"  says 
Ranke,  in  his  history  of  the  Popes,  **  of  no  greater 
blasphemy  than  that  contained  in  the  papers  of  the 
Biscayan  Jaurequy,  who  was  seized  in  an  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  the  prince.  He  wore,  as  a  sort  of 
amulet,  prayers  in  which  the  merciful  Grodhead, 
which  haul  manifested  itself  to  man  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  was  invoked  to  favor  murder."  A  share 
of  the  price  of  blood  was  promised  to  the  Divine 
Persons : — to  the  mother  of  Grod,  a  crown  ; — to 
Jesus,  a  curtain  or  veil.  Jaurequy  was  seized  and 
executed ;  but,  almost  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
execution,  another  assassin  was  oa  his  way  to 
carry  out  the  execrable  project,  in  the  which  be 
•ucceeded  but  too  well. 

Balthazar  Grerard,  a  Burgundian  by  birth,  had 
heard  the  sentence  of  outlawry  pronounced  against 
Jaurequy  in  Bifaestricht,  and  a  strong  desire  of 
earning  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  increased  by  the 
eneouraffement  he  received  from  a  Jesuit  of  Treves, 
urged  him  to  commit  the  deed.  We  learn  from 
Catholic  sources,  that  *'  he  was  a  youth  of  eight- 
and- twenty,  learned  and  eloquent,"  and  that  for 
•even  years  and  a  half  be  had  entertained  this 
project. 

The  Spanish  writer  from  whom  the  following 
narrative  is  translated  shall  now  tell  the  story  of 
Balthazar  Gerard  in  his  own  way.    It  is  difficult 


to  sav  which  is  most  to  be  deplored,  the  fanaticism 
which  could  urge  a  man  to  commit  such  a  crime, 
or  the  revengeful  feelings  which  could  induce 
others  to  subject  a  fellow-creature  to  such  tortures. 
The  stoic  fortitude  displayed  by  the  wretched  fa- 
natic was  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  letter  thus 
proceeds : — 

Christ  our  Lord  is  he  who  conquers  in  all  martyrs, 
and  in  him  do  they  place  their  trust  in  obtaining  all 
things.  He  hath  promised  to  give  them  knowledge 
and  power  of  speech,  and  they  confess  themselTeSy 
and  are  thankful  to  have  thus  received  whatsoever  be 
necessary  to  give  answer  to  barbarians  and  infidels. 

Balthazar  Gerard  of  Besan^on,  a  Borgnndian  bj 
birth,  and  apparently  about  eight-and-twenty  jean 
of  age,  a  youth  of  an  excellent  education,  Sequent* 
and  endowed  with  remarkable  prudence  and  ability, 
did,  at  half  post  twelve  on  the  tenth  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  perform  a  most  fiimous  and  notable  ac- 
tion, the  which  he  had  long  meditated,  and  had  made 
a  vow  to  accomplish.  He  commenced  it  without  de- 
lay, and  performed  it  with  success.  This  brave  youth 
— considering  for  many  years  the  perfidy  and  obsti- 
nacy of  William  of  Nassau,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  freedom  and  liberty,  hath 
deprived  so  many  souls  of  all  hopes  of  eternity,  and 
their  bodies  of  all  temporalities,  and  of  the  blessiDgi 
of  fortune — determined  to  place  himself  in  immineoi 
risk  of  death.  For  much  time,  for  the  space  of  six  or 
seven  years,  he  waited  until  God  should  aid  him  In 
his  divine  will ;  and  looking  well  to  the  business  in 
hand,  he  worked  hard  to  carry  it  into  execntkn 
against  one  who  was  a  breaker  of  his  plighted  woro, 
a  traitor  and  a  rebel  to  his  prince,  who  had  con- 
demned him  as  such.  Accordingly,  when  an  occasion 
offered  itself  to  convey  a  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
announcing  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  Bal- 
thazar Gerard  seized  upon  it.  He  was  received  by  the 
{)rince*s  suite  at  half  mst  12  o'clock  on  the  10th  Jn- 
y,  and  immediately  discharged  an  arquebnss  npoa 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  the  latter  rose  firom  t^le. 
The  arquebuss  was  loaded  with  three  bullets,  wfaleh 
struck  the  prince  close  to  the  heart,  two  inches  bdow 
the  nipple  of  the  left  breast,  and  killed  him  instantly. 
And  as  the  prince  fell  to  the  ground  the  Bnrgondiaa 
fled,  but  was  immediately  captured  close  to  the  walls 
of  the  city.  He  retained  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life  the  most  extraordinary  ease  and  presence  of  mind, 
and  answered  all  the  questions  which  were  asked  of 
him  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  freedom.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  account  for  his  action  to  the 
governors  of  the  town,  and  this  he  did  with  cogent 
reasons,  in  a  clear  and  beautiful  style,  saying  that  he 
had  performed  a  most  excellent  service  to  Qod,  to  his 
king,  and  to  the  Christian  public.  He  gave  np  his 
body  to  the  torture,  which  he  knew  awaiUd  him  ;  and 
after  this  he  said :  **  I  have  now  done  my  part ;  do 
you  now  perfi)rm  what  appeareth  to  belong  to  year 
ofike.  Let  the  torture  chamber  be  prepared,  fbr  I 
have  no  wish  to  detain  you  any  longer." 

That  first  night  he  was  cruelly  scourged  with  rods 
five  several  times,  and  his  body  was  then  anointed 
with  honey,  when  a  he-goat  was  brought,  which  with 
its  rough,  prickly  tongue  should  have  licked  his  torn 
flesh  and  skin  ;  but  the  goat  would  not  approach  him. 
After  this  he  was  placed  in  the  torture  dumiber,  and 
tormented  in  various  ways.  He  was  stretched  out  on 
the  rack,  and  on  the  ladder,  and  was  then  tormented 
in  various  manners  to  prevent  him  fh)m  sleeping. 
Likewise,  on  the  following  days  and  nights,  he  was 
ri^rously  tortured  with  every  poesible  cmelty,  aad 
bemg  placed  on  the  instrument  of  torture,  called  the 
wooden  horse,  as  much  as  one  hundred  and  Jbrlgr 
pounds*  weight  were  attached  to  his  great  toe.  Atlmt 
this,  shoes  made  of  new  and  untanned  leather  were 
placed  on  his  Ibet,  the  shoes  having  been  pMnoua^ 
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smeared  with  oil.  He  was  then  stripped  and  his  body 
anointed  all  over  with  soap  or  butter,  and  he  was 
placed  near  a  large  fire.  Although  bis  body  was  torn 
and  lacerated  with  the  stripes,  and  the  hollows  of  his 
armpits  and  his  sides  were  burned  with  a  hot  iron, 
they  did  place  on  him  a  shirt  dipped  in  brandy, 
which  they  set  on  fire,  and  did  likewise  insert  pins 
and  needles  between  the  nails  of  his  toes  and  or  his 
fingers.  As  he  gave  no  sign  of  pain,  they  did  now 
Bha>e  oflf  all  his  hair,  and  did  wush  his  body  with 
filthy  rinsings  of  water.  They  did  then  put  upon  him 
a  garment  taken  from  some  sick  man  in  the  hospital 
— others  say  it  belonged  to  a  sorcerer  or  a  witch — 
thinking  that  in  this  manner  they  would  break  the 
enchantment  by  which  they  surmised  he  warded  off 
fbeling  the  torture.  But  all  these  inventions  failed, 
and,  in  answer  to  their  manifold  questions  how  he 
managed  to  endure  these  excruciating  torments,  he 
replied,  **  By  God  and  patience  !" 

When  asked  how  it  was  that  he  neither  moved  a 
muscle,  nor  gave  any  sign  of  feeling  these  various 
torments,  he  said  that,  **  The  prayers  of  the  blessed 
produced  in  him  this  constancy  and  long-suffering." 
He  said  to  the  consul,  who  wondered  at  seeing  this 
constancy,  "  In  death  constancy  will  make  itself  evi- 
dent*'  Excepting  during  the  time  when  he  was  tor- 
tured, he  did  talk  with  much  gentleness,  ease,  and 
modesty,  so  much  so  that  the  very  executioners,  and 
those  who  assisted  at  his  torture,  were  much  amazed, 
and  the  standers-by  were  moved  even  unto  tears. 
Some  did  say  he  was  not  a  man,  while  others  did 
much  envy  his  excellent  virtues ;  but  they  who  do  not 
believe  in  Christ  Jesus,  nor  in  his  holy  gospel,  imi- 
tating the  infidel  Jews,  asked  him  **  How  long  it  was 
sinoe  he  had  commended  his  soul  to  Satan?"  To 
these  he  replied  with  the  greatest  modesty,  that  '*  He 
had  never  had  any  dealings  with,  or  knowled^  of, 
the  deviL ' '  He  answered  and  defended  himself  in  the 
same  manner  when  the  people  called  him  traitor,  and 
the  murderer  of  the  father  of  his  country,  together 
with  other  odious  appellations ;  and  this  was  not 
done  once,  but  frequently :  in  such  cases  he  bore  all 
these  calumnies  and  reproaches  with  exceeding  great 
modesty  and  downcast  eyes.  He  always  gave  answer 
unto  the  judges  with  gentleness  and  perfect  freedom, 
and,  what  was  more  extraordinary,  he  gave  them 
thanks  in  that  they  had  sent  him  food  and  drink 
while  he  was  in  prison,  telling  them  that  he  would 
repay  them  these  kindnesses.  And  when  he  was 
asked  in  what  manner  he  intended  to  pay  them,  he 
replied,  *•  By  praying  for  them,  and  by  being  theur 
advocate  in  heaven." 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  of  July,  he  was 
informed  of  the  certainty  of  his  approaching  death, 
and  on  the  following  dav  the  sentence  was  read  to 
him,  the  which  he  heard  with  great  peace  and  con- 
tentment, saying,  with  the  meet  holy  Cyprian, 
*•  Thanks  be  to  God."  And  then,  with  signs  of  noth- 
ing but  virtue,  with  a  firm  and  constant  heart,  with 
a  high  color  in  his  cheek,  and  clear  bright  eyes,  with 
his  feet  broken,  lacerated,  and  burnt,  and  his  fingers 
distorted,  he  entered  the  plaza,  or  amphitheatre, 
where  he  was  to  suffer  death.  He  allowed  himself  to 
be  tied  to  the  stake  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  showed 
no  wavering,  no  sign  of  terror,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
tortures,  the  memory  whereof  alone  is  sufficient  to 
cause  great  terror  and  emotion  ;  but  he  bore  them^  all 
without  flinching,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  city, 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  had  endured  his  past 
sufferings,  and  his  blood  hath  sanctified  us  and  our 
country,  sowing  the  seeds  for  future  martyrs.  Be- 
cause, as  tyrants  and  persecutors  of  the  Church  are 
unable  to  root  out  the  seed  of  the  martyrs,  which  is 
Christ,  they  do  many  times  out  down  the  branches 
and  ofihoots  which  they  see  growing,  not  seeing, 
•hort-sighted  mortals  as  they  are,  that  by  pruning 
they  increase  their  growth. 

Gerard  was  tied  then  to  the  stake  where  he  was  to 


snffer  death,  and  the  executioners,  with  some  trouble, 
and  before  his  face,  broke  in  pieces  the  arquebuss 
wherewith  he  had  done  this  fiimous  deed  ;  neverthe- 
less, he  showed  no  sign  of  emotion.  And  while  he 
was  transported  in  prayer  they  undressed  him  and 
applied  burning  bits  of  wood  to  his  flesh,  the  smell  of 
which  did  pervade  the  whole  phiza.  After  this  the 
executioners  took  some  strong  pincers,  with  which  they 
kept  a  strong  hold  upon  his  wrists  ;  the  executioners 
now  seized  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron,  which  they  applied 
to  the  muscles  of  his  arms  and  legs ;  and  while  they 
were  thus  burning  and  torturing  him,  he  continued 
steadfast  in  prayer,  and  never  changed  color,  nor  did 
he  move  hand  or  foot,  excepting  that  he  raised  his 
right  hand  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his 
forehead  with  great  appearance  of  reverence.  After 
he  was  released  from  the  stake,  he  did  himself  put  on 
his  clothes,  and  walked,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  to  the 
station  assigned  to  him.  The  executioners  then  cruelly 
mutilated  his  body,  and  little  by  little  cut  a  hole,  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  in  his  belly,  and  extracted  his 
entrails  and  his  heart,  the  which  were  thrown  on  one 
side ;  meanwhile  his  lips  never  ceased  praying.  And, 
as  if  his  mouth  could  only  speak  what  was  virtuous, 
he  never  uttered  a  complaint,  and  thus  with  a  color 
always  in  his  cheek,  this  great  and  excellent  martyr, 
who  must  become  the  patron  saint  of  his  country, 
breathed  his  lost,  in  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  and 
glorious  triumph,  on  the  14th  July,  being  the  Satur- 
day before  the  eighth  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  half  an 
hour  before  midday,  on  the  self-same  day  in  which  I 
am  now  inditing  this  letter. 

His  head  was  afterwards  cut  off  and  placed  on  the 
point  of  a  lance  before  it  was  exposed  on  the  walls  of 
the  city,  where  it  appears  more  beautiful  than  many 
heads  of  living  men.  The  body,  cut  into  four  quar- 
ters, was  likewise  stuck  on  four  poles,  and  placed 
over  the  four  principal  gates  of  the  city. 

Thus  ends  this  contemporary  letter,  which  we 
have  extracted  from  some  Spanish  documents  late- 
ly published  in  Madrid.  But  to  show  more  fully 
the  different  modes  in  which  crimes  are  viewed, 
when  the  passioto  of  parties  are  in  a  state  of  fierce 
excitement,  while  Gerard  was  thus  expiating  his 
^uilt  at  Delf\,  and  expiring  amid  the  curses  of  the 
people,  the  canons  of  Heraogenbusch  were  cele- 
brating his  achievement  with  a  solemn  Te  Deum ! 


From  Bentley't  Misc«llan7. 
THE  EXECUTION  OF  FIESCHI,  MOBEY,  AND  PEPIN. 

About  one  o'clock  on  a  cold  winter  night  in  1835,^ 
a  party  of  four  persons  were  seated  in  the  cofllee- 
room  of  the  Hotel  Meurice  at  Paris.  It  was  chilly, 
sloppy,  miserable  weather ;  half-melted  snow  mixed 
with  the  Paris  mud,  and  a  driving  sleety  rain 
hissed  a^inst  the  ill-fitting  windows.  Talk  uf  the 
cold  in  London !  when  we  have  our  clubs,  and  our 
curtained  windows,  and  carpeted  floors,  and  sea- 
coal  fires,  and  our  well-closed  doors  and  sashes. 
Why,  we  have  more  real  comfort  in  our^ree-pair- 
backs  than  their  most  splendid  saloons,  with  all  the 
mirrors,  and  painted  walls,  and  timber-fed  stoves 
can  ofiler. 

Englishmen  carry  their  customs  with  them. 
Our  four  convives  were  drinking — not  the  wines 
of  sunny  France,  but  something  much  more  appro- 
priate and  homely — a  curiously  fine  sample  of  gin, 
artfully  compounded  into  toddy,  by  Acbille,  the 
waiter. 

When  the  clock  struck  one,  three  of  the  party 
made  a  show  of  retiring  ;  but  the  fourth,  a  uunchy 
gentleman  from  Wolverhampton,  entreated  that  the 
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rest  would  not  all  desert  him  while  he  discussed 
one  glass  more — nay,  perhaps,  would  join  him. 
But  here  Achille  was  inexorable.  The  roaster  was 
in  bed  and  had  taken  the  keys. 

"  Call  him  up,  then — roust  him  out!" 

**  MaiSf  messieurs !  you  would  not  disturb 
madame  !  o^,  non  I  madame  so  tired — so  delicate 
— so  harassed  with' the  noise  all  day — oA,  non!" 
— and  seeing  the  favorable  impression,  added  a 
climax  of  silent  pantomime  to  his  eloquence. 
Raising  his  shoulders  to  his  ears,  spreading  his 
hands  to  the  front,  and  wrinkling  his  face  into  a 
smile,  which  said,  '*  I  knew  you  were  too  galant 
for  that" — he  bowed  himself  out. 

Our  four  friends  have  taken  their  candles,  and 
are  moving  from  the  room,  when  a  cab  drives 
rapidly  to  the  door — there  is  a  smart  ring  at  the 
bell,  and  a  geutleman  in  full  evening  dress,  and 
env^oped  in  a  Spanish  cloak,  hastily  enters  the 
room. 

**  Who  is  inclined  to  see  Fieschi's  head  chopped 
offr*  said  the  stranger,  unfolding  himself  from  the 
cloak.  *•  The  execution  is  to  take  place  at  day- 
light— I  had  it  from  a  peer  of  France,  and  the 
guillotine  has  been  sent  ofifan  hour  ago." 

"  Where!" 

Our  informant  could  not  tell.  It  was  known 
only  to  the  police—there  was  an  apprehension  of 
some  attempt  at  a  rescue,  and  ten  thousand  troops 
were  to  be  on  the  ground.  It  will  be  either  at  the 
Place  St.  Jaques,  or  the  Barridre  du  Trone — the 
first  most  lik«ly,  let  us  try  that  to  begin  with,  and 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  go  on  to  the  other 
afterwards ;  but  we  must  be  early  to  get  a  good 
place. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  make  a  practice  of 
attending  executions  with  a  morbid  appetite  for 
such  horrors.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  de- 
liberate cutting  off  a  life  is  a  melancholy  spectacle. 
The  mortal  agony,  unrelieved  by  excitement,  is 
painful  in  tite  extreme  to  witness,  but  worse  still 
is  reckless  bravado.  Rarest  of  all  is  it  to  see  the 
inevitable  fate  met  with  calm  dignity.  Here, 
however,  was  a  miscreant,  who,  to  gratify  a  polite 
ieal  feeling-dignified,  in  his  opinion,  with  the 
name  of  patriotism— Kiel  iberately  fired  the  contents 
of  a  battery  of  gunbarrels  into  a  mass  of  innocent 
persons,  many  c?  whom  it  was  quite  certain  would 
be  killed,  for  the  chance  of  striking  down  one  man, 
and  probably  some  of  his  family.  That  this  family, 
with  their  illustrious  father,  should  have  escaped 
altogether,  is  an  instance  of  good  foriune  as  re* 
markable  as  the  attempt  was  flagitious.  But  the 
maffnttode  of  the  crime  invested  the  perpetrators 
with  a  terrible  interest,  which  overcame  any 
lingering  scruples,  and  the  whole  party  decided 
«pon  setting  out  forthwith.  We  made  for  the 
nearest  eoach-stand,  which  was  that  upon  the  quay, 
near  the  Pont  Neuf. 

What  terrible  recollections  is  this  old  city  of 
Paris  invested  with  !  scarcely  a  street,  or  a  place, 
or  a  public  building,  that  has  not  some  dreadful 
story.  Neither  is  there  any — ^at  least  in  Europe — 
where  the  midnight  rambler  is  more  apparently 
exposed  to  maltreateient.  In  London,  even  at  the 
latest  hour,  there  is  a  sense  of  security  in  the  broad 
glare  of  gas,  and  the  occasional  policeman ;  but 
neither  ofthc^e,  except  in  a  very  few  favored  spots, 
were  to  be  found  in  Paris,  in  1835.  When  the 
shops  close,  your  only  rehance  is  upon  the  light  of 
ether  days,  dangling  from  ropes  across  the  street. 
No  policeman  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  scowling  vag- 
•bondb--call  them  chiffonmerSf  or  what  you  will — 


are  about  the  very  last  kind  of  people  which  one 
would  desire  to  meet  by  moonlight  alone. 
If  ever  ghosts  aie  permitted  to  return  to 


of  violence  and  crime,  you  might  surely  expect  to 
meet  them  in  Paris.  In  the  short  space  between 
the  hotel  and  the  quay,  we  passed  the  spot  where 
lay  in  one  revolting  heap — naked  and  exposed — the 
corpses  of  the  fifteen  hundred  gallant  Swiss  guards, 
gazed  at  as  a  show  during  a  whole  forenoon,  by  the 
male  and  female  thousands  of  Paris. 

In  something  more  than  half  an  hour  we  jingled 
into  the  Place  St.  Jaques,  and,  pausing  at  the 
corner,  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  the  sounds  of 
hammers  busily  plied  upon  a  dark  mass  rising  in 
the  centre  of  the  square  ;  it  was  the  platform  upon 
which  to  erect  the  guillotine.  On  all  sides  of  this, 
workmen  were  busily  engaged,  their  labor  quick- 
ened by  the  exhortations  of  one  who  walked  about, 
lantern  in  hand,  upon  the  top.  This  was  the 
executioner,  who,  seen  bv  the  light  be  carried, 
bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  our  great  co- 
median, the  late  Mr.  Liston.  There  was  the  same 
square  form  of  the  countenance,  the  small  nose, 
the  long  upper  lip,  the  mirth-provoking  gravity, 
and  the  same  rich  husky  chuckle.  This  curious 
likeness  was  at  once  acknowledged  by  all  present, 
and  an  Englishman  took  the  liberty  of  interrupting 
the  grave  functionary  with  the  information  that  he 
was  tiie  very  image  of  le  plus  grand  J^arceur  qm 
nous  avons  en  Angleterre^  a  piece  of  information 
which  the  French  scion  of  the  House  of  Ketch 
received,  after  the  manner  of  Frenchmen,  as  a  high 
compliment,  being  moved  to  bow  and  chuckle  much 
thereat. 

Bv  this  time  the  hammering  had  roused  the 
dwellers  in  the  place,  and  lights  were  seen  rapidly 
moving  about  the  windows.  A  caf^keeper  had 
opened  his  saloon,  arranged  his  little  tables,  and  was 
bustling  about  with  his  waiters  attending  to  the  wants 
of  the  guests  already  assembled.  An  execution  is 
a  godsend  to  the  Place  St.  Jaques  at  any  time^  but 
the  execution  of  three  great  state  criminals  such  as 
these  would  go  far  to  pay  the  yearns  rent  of  the 
houses.  As  cabs  and  fiacres  began  to  arrive,  we 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  arrangement  for 
securing  a  room  from  whence  to  see  the  execution, 
and  chance  conducted  us  to  the  corner  house,  one 
side  of  which  looked  upon  the  square,  directly 
opposite  the  guillotine,  from  which  it  was  scarcely 
fifty  yards  distance  ;  and  the  other  side  fronted  the 
road  by  which  the  prisoners  were  to  be  conveyed 
from  their  prison  to  the  scaffold. 

Afler  the  manner  of  Englishmen,  who  do  abroad 
what  they  would  never  think  of  at  home,  our  party 
walked  up  stairs,  on  the  door  being  opened,  and 
commenced  a  search  along  the  passages,  knocking 
at  the  doors  of  such  rooms  as  were  thought  would 
afford  a  good  view  of  the  scene.  In  this  we  met 
with  other  parties  of  English  and  other  foreigners, 
wandering  about  in  the  most  authoritative  manner, 
urging  the  people  to  get  dressed  and  give  up  their 
rooms,  and,  in  the  case  of  unbolted  doors,  intruding 
into  several  little  scenes  of  domestic  privacy.  One 
gentleman — the  people  said  he  was  either  Russian 
or  English — was  already  ensconced ;  he  had  taken 
a  whole  room  to  himself,  paid  for  it,  shut  hioEiself 
up  in  it,  and  fortified  the  door  with  such  movable 
furniture  as  could  be  made  available,  in  arldition  lo 
the  door  fastenings.  Though  the  proprietor  of  the 
apartment  had  no  doubt  received  an  ample  rent  krt 
the  occupancy,  yet  he  attempted,  on  the  strength 
of  a  good  offer,  to  introduce  more  tenants,  palpably 
trying,  by  his  own  showing,  toialsify  thCf  original 
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contract ;  but  such  attempts  were  without  saeeess. 
After  several  failures,  through  the  bad  faith  and 
extortion  of  the  diflferent  room-holders,  who  made 
little  scruple  of  breaking  through  agreements,  and 
raising  their  price  as  fresh  arrivals  came,  one  of 
our  party  made  a  bargain,  throngh  the  closed  door, 
with  an  old  gentleman  and  his  young  wife,  Fan- 
chon,  to  be  received,  at  a  Napoleon  each,  into  their 
apartment  as  soon  as  they  were  dressed— ^he  whole 
of  the  money  to  be  paid  down  at  once,  upon  the 
distinct  undersunding  that  no  more  persons  were 
to  be  admitted.  The  old  man  was  soon  ready  to 
give  up  the  premises,  but  madaroe,  a  demure-look- 
ing grisette,  had  no  notion  of  appearing  in  deshabille 
before  so  many  strangers,  and  kept  as  waiting 
some  time,  notwithstanding?  the  interior  murmurs 
of"  AUons,  Fanchon  df,peche  tot,'*  and  the  "  Now, 
old  girl — hurry  with  the  room — never  mind  your 
stays,"  of  some  of  the  expectants  outside. 

We  found  the  situation  well  adapted  for  our 
purpose ;  though  only  one  window  looked  into  the 
square,  the  two  others  were  easily  made  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  soafibld,  which  was  nearly  in  a 
line  with  that  side  of  the  house.  Fanchon  had 
also  with  much  propriety  made  the  bed,  set  the  fur- 
niture to  rights,  raked  op  the  ashes  of  the  wood- 
fire,  and  put  on  another  block  or  two ;  and  the  fact 
of  meeting  with  an  open  fire-place  instead  of  the 
eternal  stove,  made  us  feel  at  home  at  once.  The 
Wolverhampton  man  declared  that  it  was  danger- 
ous to  British  lungs  to  be  out  in  these  raw  morn- 
ings in  a  foreign  country,  without  something  warm 
to  qualify  the  air  ;  so  a  bottle  of  brandy  was  sent 
fbr  to  the  neighboring  of 6,  and  our  hostess  had 
buMed  herself  in  producing  hot  water  and  tumblers, 
as  if,  through  the  frequenters  of  executions,  she 
bad  arrived  at  considerable  knowledge  of  the  na- 
tional tastes.  Our  ancient  host,  being  accommo- 
dated with  a  cigar,  narrated  the  particulars  of  the 
many  beheadings  which  had  fallen  under  his  obser- 
vation since  his  occupancy  of  the  house.  One  may 
be  mentioned  as  exhibiting  a  rare  instance  of  irre- 
sistible curiosity.  The  man  had  been  guilty  of  an 
atrocious  murder,  either  of  a  wife  or  some  near 
relative,  and  when  his  neck  was  placed  under  the 
axe,  he  contrived  to  slue  himself  partly  round  to 
see  its  descent,  and  bad  a  part  of  his  chin  taken  off 
in  consequence. 

About  two  hours  before  daylight  a  body  of 
mounted  municipal  jguards  arrived,  and  formed 
round  the  scaffold.  The  object  of  this  appeared  to 
be  to  hide  the  proceedings  as  much  as  possible 
from  those  on  foot,  who  could  only  hope  for  a  very 
imperfect  view  between  the  bodies  and  the  bear- 
skins of  these  troops.  Soon  after  the  municipal 
guard  the  infantry  of  the  line  began  to  arrive,  and 
were  formed  in  a  circle  four  deep  outside  the  mu- 
nicipals, and  nearly  as  far  back  as  the  houses  of  the 
Place.  A  considerable  crowd  had  also  collected, 
though  extremely  orderly  and  good-humored  ;  in 
fact,  to  see  the  general  hilarity,  and  listen  to  the 
bursts  of  loud  laughter,  it  would  seem  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a/eto.  There  was  certainly 
no  appearance  of  sympathy  with  the  criminals. 
Finding  the  municipals  so  materially  interfered 
with  the  show,  the  people  soon  began  to  occupy 
the  trees  and  lamp-posts,  the  adjacent  walls,  and  the 
roo&  of  the  neigbboring  houses;  while  the  in- 
fantry, having  piled  arms,  waltaed  and  danced  to 
keep  themselves  warm. 

Soon  afVer  daylight  the  hammering  eeased,  and 
the  preparations  appeared  to  be  completed;  and 
ibortJy  afterwards  strong  bodies  of  eavalry  began 


to  take  up  their  positions  in  all  the  streets  leading 
into  the  Place.  The  first  care  of  the  oflScer  conn 
manding  these  was  to  clear  the  square  entirely  of 
all  the  people  who  had  collected  in  rear  of  the  in- 
fantry, and  to  drive  them  out  along  the  adjacent 
streets ;  an  order  was  also  given  to  dislodge  the 
people  out  of  the  trees,  and  from  the  walls  and 
lamp-posts,  and  this  caused  much  grumbling  and 
swearing  of  all  concerned.  Some  merriment,  how- 
ever, was  excited  by  the  discovery  of  some  womea 
in  the  trees,  and  their  descent,  superintended  by 
the  dragoons  below,  gave  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  much  not  over  decent  wit  amongst  the  troopers. 
It  struck  me  that  in  their  manner  of  dealing  with 
the  crowd  there  was  much  unnecessary  harshness 
on  the  part  of  the  troops,  and  irritability  and  fret- 
fulness  often  exhibited  by  persons  doubtful  of  their 
own  authority,  and  very  unlike  the  calm,  good-hu- 
mored superiority  with  which  our  own  men  are 
wont  to  handle  the  masses. 

Presently  came  two  general  officers  with  their 
staff,  and  each  followed  by  a  mounted  **  jockei,*' 
lads  dressed  as  English  grooms,  of  whom  one,  at 
well  by  his  fair  complexion  and  honest  round  fkce, 
the  whiteness  of  his  tops  and  leaders,  and  the 
general  superiority  of  his  turn-out,  as  by  his  firm 
and  easy  seat  on  horseback,  was  evidently  a  native 
of  our  own  country. 

About  an  hour  afler  sunrise  three  calechee  earae 
rapidly  down  the  road,  passing  our  windows,  each 
carriage  containing  three  persons,  the  condemned, 
and  two  police  officer^.  The  troops  opened  out,  and 
the  men  were  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  platform. 
It  may  be  well  to  describe  the  general  appearance 
of  the  scafiRild. 

On  a  platform  about  twelve  feet  square,  and 
seven  foet  above  the  ground,  are  erected  the  two 
upright  posts,  between  which  is  suspended  the 
axe.  They  somewhat  resemble  a  narrow  gallows, 
scarcely  more  than  a  foot  between  the  posts.  The 
axe,  which  is  not  unlike  a  hay-knife,  though  much 
heavier  and  broader,  is  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  the 
poets,  between  which  it  runs  in  grooves,  and  ia 
held  suspended  by  a  loop  in  the  halyards,  passed 
over  a  button  at  the  bottom.  The  edge  of  the  axe, 
as  it  hangs  suspended,  is  not  horizontal,  or  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  post,  but  diagonal,  giving  the 
instrument  a  fearful  power,  in  conjunction  with  its 
weight  and  long  fall,  of  shearing  through  a  resist 
ing  substance  of  many  times  more  opposing  force 
than  a  human  neck.  On  the  centre  of  the  platform 
stands  a  frame,  or  large  box,  much  resembling  a 
soldier's  arm-chest,  about  six  feet  long  by  two  and 
a  half  wide,  and  probably  as  much  high.  One  end 
of  this  abuts  upon  the  upright  posts,  at  the  other 
end  is  a  small  frame,  like  a  truck,  connected  a  boot 
its  centre  with  the  chest  by  hinges,  sod  with  a 
strap  and  buckle,  to  make  it  fost  to  the  man'e 
body. 

The  prisoners,  having  dismounted,  were  plaeed 
in  a  Rne  on  the  ground  facing  the  guill«trne,  their 
arms  pinioned.  Thej  were  very  different  in  ap- 
pearance. Fieschi  had  a  most  sinister  and  fero- 
cious expression  of  face,  rendered  mere  eo  by  the 
scars,  scarcely  healed  apparently,  inflicted  by  the 
bursting  of  his  gun-barrels.  He  was  plainly 
dressed,  and  appeared  like  a  workman  of  the  better 
class ;  his  age  about  thirty-five.  Morey  was  a  man 
advanced  in  Hfo,  perhaps  seventy ;  his  bald  head 
was  partly  covered  by  a  black  cap  revealing  the 
white  hairs  behind,  and  at  the  sides ;  he  was  aeor- 
pulent  large  figure,  dressed  completely  in  Uadt, 
with  a  mild  intelligent  face,  and  al^gether  ^teiy 
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gentlemanly  air  and  manner.    Pepin  was  a  small, 
thin-faced,  insignificant  man. 

Pepin  was  chosen  first  for  execution.  Having 
been  deprived  of  his  coal  and  neck-handkerchieff 
and  the  collar  of  his  shirt  turned  down,  he  was  led 
by  the  executioner  up  the  steps  of  the  platform. 
He  ascended  with  an  air  of  considerable  bravado, 
shook  himself,  and  looked  round  with  much  confi- 
dence, and  spoke  some  words  which  we  could  not 
calch,  and  which  the  executioner  appeared  dis- 
posed to  cut  short.  Having  advanced  with  his 
breast  against  the  truck,  to  which  his  body  was 
rapidly  strapped,  he  was  then  tilted  down,  truck 
and  all,  upon  his  face;  and  the  truck  moving  upon 
small  wheels  or  castors  in  grooves  upon  the  chest, 
he  was  moved  rapidly  forwards,  till  his  neck  came 
directly  under  the  chopper,  when,  the  rope  being 
unhooked  from  the  button,  the  axe  fell  with  aloud 
and  awful  **  chop ! ''  the  bead  rolling  down  upon 
the  bare  platform.  AAer  the  separation  of  the 
head,  the  body  moved  with  much  convulsive  ener- 
gy, and  had  it  not  been  made  fast  to  what  1  have 
called  the  truck,  and  that  also  connected  with  the 
raised  platform,  would  probably  have  rolled  down 
on  the  lower  stage.  The  executioner  then  held  up 
the  head  to  view  for  a  moment,  and  I  suspect,  from 
some  laughter  among  the  troops,  made  a  facetious 
remark.  The  lid  of  a  large  basket  alongside  the 
chest  was  then  raised,  and  the  body  rolled  into  it. 

Morey  was  the  next  victim.  He  ascended  the 
steps  feebly,  and  required  much  assistance ;  he  was 
also  supported  during  the  process  of  strapping  him. 
His  bald  head  and  venerable  appearance  made  a 
favorable  impression  upon  the  spectators,  and  elic- 
ited the  only  expressions  of  sympathy  observable 
throughout  the  executions. 

Fieschi  came  last,  and  was  most  unnerved  of  the 
three.  He  appeared  throughout  in  a  fainting  con- 
dition, and  hung  his  head  in  a  pitiable  state  of 
Erostratioo.  Very  little  consideration  was  shown 
im,  or  rather  he  was  pushed  and  thrust  about  in 
a  way  which  was  indecent,  if  not  disgusting,  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  crimes.  Some  little 
difiiculty  occurred  in  placing  his  head  conveniently 
under  the  axe,  from  a  recoiling  motion  of  the  pris- 
oner. He  was  certainly  the  least  brave  of  the 
three.  The  executioner,  having  rolled  his  body 
into  the  larger  basket  with  the  others,  took  up  that 
containing  the  three  heads,  which  having  emptied 
upon  the  bodies,  he  gave  the  bottom  of  the  basket 
a  jocular  tap,  which,  being  accompanied  with  a 
lifting  of  his  foot  behind,  and  probably  some  funny 
and  seasonable  observation,  created  a  good  deal  of 
merriment  amongst  the  spectators. 

The  guillotine  is  apparently  the  most  merciful, 
but  certainly  the  most  terrible  to  witness,  of  any 
form  of  execution  in  civilized  Europe.  The  fatal 
chop,  the  raw  neck,  the  spouting  blood,  are  very 
shocking  to  the  feelings,  and  demoralizing  ;  as  such 
exhibitions  cannot  fail  to  generate  a  spirit  of  feroci- 
ty and  a  love  of  bloodshed  among  those  who  wit- 
ness them.  It  was  not  uncommon  at  this  period 
in  Paris  to  execute  sheep  and  calves  with  the  guil- 
lotine ;  and  fathers  of  families  would  pay  a  small 
sum  to  obtain  such  a  gratifying  show  for  their 
children.  In  such  a  taste  may  we  not  trace  the  old 
leaven  of  the  first  revolution,  and  the  germ  of 
future  ones  ? 

The  fate  of  poor  Dr.  Guillotine  was  a  singular  one. 
He  lived  to  see  the  machine  which  he  had  invented, 
from  feelings  of  pure  philanthropy,  made  the  instru- 
ment of  the  most  horrible  butcheries,  the  aptness 
of  the  invention  notoriously  increasing  the  number 


of  the  victims  who  fell  by  it ;  and  be  died  in  ex- 
treme old  age,  with  the  bitter  reflection  that  hi* 
name  would  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  in  con- 
nection with  the  most  detestable  ferocities  which 
have  ever  stained  the  annals  of  mankind. 


THB   ROAD   ROUND   BY  KENNEDY'S   MILL. 

[Prom  a  volume  of  "  Poems,  by  Allan  Park  Paton," 
(Saunders  and  Otley,  London,)  disliDguished  by  fancy 
and  feeling.] 

The  steam-carriage  now  rushes  angrily  o*er 
The  fields  where  in  yoath*8  golden  years  I  have 
ranged; 
The  streams  where  I  tracked  my  flag-boats  are  no  more. 
And  the  dells  where  I  lay  reading  ballads  are 
changed ; 
Bat  a  few  of  the  hannts  of  my  b(»yhood  can  show 
Those  features  so  dear  in  the  past,  to  me  still, 
And  one  of  the  few,  where  I  yet  love  to  go 

Of  an  eve,  is  the  road  round  by  Kennedy's  Mill— 
The  quiet  little  road  round  by  Kennedy's  MilL 

When  closed  for  the  day,  with  a  smile,  were  oar  tomes. 
And  we  rushed  with  a  shout  from  the  pedagogue's 
frown. 
When  the  last  game  was  o*er,  and  my  firiends  sooghf 
their  homes. 
Which  lay  in  the  smoke  and  the  dust  of  the  town-- 
And  a  blithe  little  scholar,  my  bag  on  my  back, 
'  Alone  I  set  out  unto  mine  on  the  hill, 
Be  it  early  or  late,  be  the  sky  bright  or  black. 
My  route  was  the  road  round  by  Kennedy's  Mill — 
The  sweet  winding  road  round  by  Kennedy's  MilL 

Then,  to  gather  the  wild-flowers  that  stadded  its  breast 

I  'd  slip  down  the  glen-side,  so  thorny  and  steqp. 
Or  climb  some  old  ivy-clad  tree  to  its  nest, 

And  have  of  the  smooth  oval  treasures  a  peep ; 
Or  I  'd  wade  up  the  stream,  and  beneath  the  large 
stones 

I  'd  feel  for  the  sly  little  trout  with  a  thrill ! 
Oh  !  what  were  the  pleasures  of  kings  on  their  thrones 

To  mine  as  I  strayed  round  by  Kennedy's  Mill — 
The  silent  green  road  round  by  Kennedy's  Mill  r 

If  the  grasshopper  chhrped  Anom  the  bank  as  I  passed, 

I  *d  gently  glide  over,  and  hope,  by  my  ear. 
To  find  that  mysterious  bemg  at  last, 

That  ne'er  oould  be  seen,  and  yet  ever  was  near ; 
Or  if  the  lark  soared  up  to  heaven's  bright  gate, 

I  'd  sit  down  and  hear  out  his  carolling  sluill ; 
What  cared  I  for  dmners  or  scolds  that  might  wait. 

As  I  listened  his  song  round  by  Kennedy's  Mill — 
By  the  branch-shMled  road  round  by  Kennedy's 
MiU? 

The  cot  by  the  way,  on  whose  fVont  roses  smiled. 

And  the  tall  mill  itself,  with  its  slow-going  wheel. 
Its  hiffh  open  doors  where  the  white  bags  were  piled, 

And  its  many  small  windows  bedu8t«l  with  meal ; 
Its  dog,  its  gay  poultry,  its  lamb  tied  above. 

Near  the  green  lane  behind  that  led  on  to  the  hll— 
Ah  !  these  were  the  sights  that  I  warmly  did  love. 

As  I  strolled  on  the  road  round  by  Kennedy's  Mill — 
The  quick^tuming  road  round  by  Kennedy's  MilL 

And  so  was  it  dear  unto  me  when  a  boy 

All  thoughtless  of  change,  and  of  death  and  of  care. 
And  therefore  my  heart  will  throb  quicker  with  joy 
In  these  days,  when  I  wander  and  look  round  mt 
there. 
But  often  dark  clouds  will  my  bright  spirit  cover, 

And  fbelings  the  saddest  my  boMm  will  fill, 
When  I  think  on  the  loved  vcdoe,  now  silent  forever. 
That  said,  **  Let  us  walk  round  by  Kennedy  s  Mill— 
The  sweet,  retired  road  round  by  Kennedy's 
Mill!" 
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From  Chamben'  JouraaL 

FABINA's   EAU   DE   COLOGNE. 

SoMB  years  ago  I  set  out  to  visit  Italy  for  the 
first  time,  and  took  my  way  up  the  Rhine  and 
through  Switzerland.  A  lady  friend  whom  I  was 
to  meet,  with  her  family  at  Milan,  had  desired  me 
to  bring  her  some  of  Jean  Maria  Farina's  true  and 
genuine  eau  de  Cologne ;  and  anxious,  like  a  true 
knight,  to  fulfil  the  behest  of  lady  fair,  no  sooner 
was  I  arrived  at  Cologne,  and  the  duties  of  the 
toilet  and  my  breakfast  were  over,  than  I  sallied 
out  to  execute  my  commission.  I  had  not  taken 
twenty  steps  along  the  street,  when,  over  a  ware- 
bouse  door,  a  large  board  struck  my  eye,  thus  in- 
scribed in  gigantic  capitals — 

ONLY   VERITABLE  AOENT   FOR   THE  SALE   OF 
JEAN   MARIA  FARINA*S  GENUINE    EAU    DE  COLOGNE. 

This  was  just  what  I  wanted.  The  shop  contained 
nothing  but  bottles  of  eau  de  Cologne,  for  the  most 
part  neatly  packed  by  dozens  in  slight  wooden 
boxes.  I  made  my  purchase,  desired  the  box  to  be 
carried  to  the  hotel,  and  went  forth  to  take  a  survey 
of  the  town.  But  I  had  not  proceeded  many  steps 
further,  before  another  sign-board  made  precisely 
the  same  pretensions  for  its  shop,  as  being  the  sole 
depositary  of  the  genuine  eau  de  Cologne  by  Jean 
Maria  Farina.  I  was  startled.  '*  I  hope  I  have 
made  no  mistake,"  thought  I.  **  If  I  have,  it  must 
be  rectified  ;  there  is  full  time." 

Vexed  at  my  precipitancy,  I  walked  on  thought- 
fully, and  soon  came  to  another,  and  another,  and 
another  warehouse  of  the  same  description ;  and  so 
on,  in  every  part  of  the  town,  all  bearing  in  every 
diversity  of  color  and  characters,  the  same  an- 
nouncement of  being  *'  the  sole  and  veritable  depos- 
itary of  Jean  Maria  Farina's  genuine  eau  de  Co- 
logne. "  I  made  anxious  inquiries  of  divers  persons, 
without  arriving  at  anything  satisfactory ;  and  so, 
returning  to  my  hotel,  I  determined  to  abide  by  my 
purchase,  and  to  present  it  to  my  fair  friend  as  the 
real  and  genuine  eau  de  Cologne,  without  disturb- 
ing her  faith  by  the  doubts  that  distracted  my  own 
mind.  The  subject  vanished  gradually  from  my 
thoughts,  only  leaving  behind  it  a  general  impress 
sion  of  the  greatness  of  Jean  Maria  Farina,  that 
European  personage,  whose  name  had  stared  me 
thus  in  the  face  at  every  turn  in  the  old  town  on  the 
Rhine. 

Next  morning  I  set  off  for  Mainz  by  the  steam- 
boat. The  vessel  was  crowded  with  passengers  of 
whom  the  majority  were  English.  To  own  the 
truth,  I  am  apt  to  feel  greatly  ashamed  of  my 
countrymen — speaking  of  them  in  the  mass — when 
I  meet  them  abroad,  swarming  in  steamboats, 
railways,  and  hotels.  On  this  occasion  my  eye 
wandered  over  the  commonplace  set,  with  their 
endless  and  cumbersome  abundance  of  travelling 
comforts  in  the  shape  of  bags,  baskets,  bottles,  and 
boxes  of  all  sizes  and  forms.  There  were  likewise 
flat-faced  Germans,  smoking  extraordinary  pipes, 
and  wearing  fantastical  hats  and  caps ;  but  of  the 
whole  crowd,  the  only  individual  who  at  all  fixed 
my  attention  was  a  tall  man,  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  and  his  black  hair  sprinkled  with  white, 
though  he  was  still  of  comely  appearance.  The 
deep-set  black  eyes,  olive  complexion,  oval-shaped 
head,  and  finely-cut  features,  the  mobility  and 
finesse  of  expression,  the  pliable  and  easy  motions 
of  the  body,  stamped  him  a  native  of  the  south. 
There  was  a  shrewd  thoughtfulness  in  the  counte- 
nance while  silent,  brightening  when  he  spoke  into 
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benevolent  cheerfulness,  a  good-humored  smile 
lighting  his  dark  eyes,  and  disclosing  a  fine  set  of 
white  teeth,  which  gave  something  very  agreeable 
to  the  whole  physiognomy.  He  looked  like  a 
prosperous  man,  well  contented  with  himself  and 
with  the  world.  That  his  prosperity  bad  been 
earned y  seemed  denoted  by  an  appearance  of  activity 
which  age  had  not  subdued. 

The  old  gentleman  was  surrounded  by  a  numer* 
oos  party,  and  nothing  occurred  to  bring  about  any 
communication  between  us.  But  by  an  odd  chance 
we  happened  to  meet  every  day  for  a  week  either 
in  a  steamboat,  on  a  railway,  or  a:  a  table-d'hote — 
always  at  a  distance,  however,  without  at  any  time 
exchanging  a  word.  There  was  a  sort  of  silent 
acquaintance  established,  but  we  seemed  under  a 
spell  which  obliged  us  to  look,  and  not  to  speak. 
At  last  it  was  with  a  kind  of  painful  consciousness 
our  eyes  met,  although  feeling  father  attracted  than 
repelled ;  so  that  it  was  almost  a  relief  the  first 
day  I  no  longer  met  my  dark-eyed  vision  at  supper, 
although  I  felt,  notwithstanding,  a  lingering  regret 
that  I  should  now  never  satisfy  a  certain  curiosity 
which  had  sprung  up  in  my  own  mind  as  to  who 
or  what  the  stranger  might  be. 

I  stayed  some  time  in  Switzerland,  and  then 
went  on  to  Italy.  I  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  Sim- 
plon — that  wonderful  road  conceived  by  the  genius 
of  Napoleon — as  easy  as  an  English  turnpike-road, 
winding  its  way  up  through  mountain  pastures  and 
vast  pine  forests  to  the  regions  of  eternal  snow  and 
ice,  and  the  wild  territory  of  the  avalanche.  Noth- 
ing gives  a  more  forcible  impression  of  the  power 
of  man^s  intellect,  stuggling  calmly  and  successful- 
ly with  the  awful  powers  of  nature.  Arrived  at 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  the  descent  on  the  Italian 
side  begins  from  the  village  of  Simplon ;  and  you 
go  winding  down,  between  gigantic,  perpendicular, 
larch-grown  rocks,  which  seem  to  admit  reluctantly 
within  their  jaws  the  road  that  winds  along  the 
edge  of  the  roaring  torrent,  which  has  fretted  its 
way  during  long  ages  through  these  rocky  walls. 
Road  and  torrent  run  together  confined  between 
them,  and  the  traveller  sees  the  sky  far  above  the 
towering  masses  on  either  side. 

After  passing  several  houm  in  this  gorge,  you 
issue  from  it  suddenly,  where  at  your  feet  lies, 
opening  to  view,  the  verdant,  smiling  basin  of  the 
Yal  d^Ossola,  rich   in  luxuriant  Italian   beauty. 
AAer  the  stern  grandeur  of  the  Alpine  pass,  the 
view  from  the  bridge  of  Crevola  bursts  like  en- 
chantment on  the  sight,  presenting  a  wide,  grace- 
fully-circular plain,  watered  by  a  winding  river, 
and  surrounded  by  the  most  picturesque  mountains, 
clothed  half-way  up  their  sides  with  rich  wood, 
while  above  stand  out  the  naked,  brown  mountain- 
tops  in  fantastic    peaks    against    the    blue  sky». 
Among  the  dark  vetdure  of  their  swelling  base- 
stand  forth  in  strong  relief  cheerful  white  villagee- 
and  country-houses,  and  tall,  square,  white  churekt 
towers,  spotting  the  sides  of  the  hills,  while  the- 
town  of  Domo  d^Ossola  shines  smilingly  at  the- 
further  end  of  the  vale.    The  vine,  allowed  to  ruu' 
in  iu  elegant  natural  festoons,  the  mulberry  mixed 
with  other  trees,  and  the  sof\  balmy  air,  all  tell  the 
traveller  he  has  set  foot  in  Italy.    Domo  d'Ossula 
struck  me  as  a  cheerful,  elegant  little  town.    It- 
had  an  Italian  character,  quite  new  to  me,  which 
took  my  fancy.    I  travelled  alone,  guided  solely 
by  my  own  inclination  ;  and  I  was  so  much  pleased  - 
with  the  situation,  that  I  determined  to  give  some 
days  to  examine  a  few  of  the  numerous  valleys - 
which  diverge  from  the  Yal  d'Q^a>  winding 
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among  tnese  pictaresque,  bat  rarely-explored,  movm" 
tains. 

I  have  always  had  a  passion  for  deviating  from 
the  high  road.  After  resting  a  night  at  Domo,  I 
inquired  if  %  gaide  could  be  procured.  My  host 
informed  me  that  as  few  trayeliers  wandered  from 
the  high  road,  there  were  no  regular  guides,  but 
that  there  was  at  that  moment  in  his  house  a  young 
man,  servant  to  a  gentleman  of  the  Val  Vegeste, 
who  was  returning  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  the 
{principal  village  in  that  valley,  whom  I  could 
accompany  thus  far.  Arrived  there,  I  might  easily 
find  some  one  else  to  guide  me  further  on.  The 
arrangement  was  soon  made ;  and  Battistino— so 
my  guide  was  named — and  I  set  out  on  foot 
together  towards  the  Val  Vegeste.  My  companion 
was  a  barefooted,  tall,  active,  black-eyed,  intelli- 
gent young  fellow,  with  those  free  and  supple  limbs, 
and  that  somewhat  melancholy  cast  of  countenance 
—easily,  however,  brightening  into  an  animated 
and  cheerful  variety  of  expression— which  charac- 
terize the  Italian  peasant. 

I  knew  something  of  the  Italian  language,  but  I 
was  totally  at  a  loss  to  communicate  with  my 
present  conductor,  whose  only  tongue  was  his 
native  mountain  dialect,  in  which  I  with  difiiculty, 
tecogniied  here  and  there  some  word  disfigured  by 
a  pronunciation  wholly  new  to  me ;  so  our  com- 
munication was  more  in  looks  and  gestures  than  in 
speech.  We  first  retraced  a  short  part  of  the  read 
by  which  I  had  entered  the  town  the  day  befoie ; 
but  soon  deviating  to  the  right,  we  crossed  by  a 

5 lank  bridge  the  stream  which  intersects  the  Val 
'Oseola,  and  proceeding  to  the  limit  of  the  valley 
in  that  direction,  and  then  turning  to  the  lef\, 
skirted  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  beauty  of  everything  that  met  my  eye. 
Afler  an  hour's  walk,  I  was  struck  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  very  handsome  country-house,  Which 
stood  on  a  lofly  eminence  facing  us,  surrounded  by 
noble  terraced  gardens.  The  mansion  commanded 
the  same  extensive  views  of  the  beautiful  valley 
that  strike  the  traveller  so  forcibly  from  the  bridge 
of  Crevola.  I  pointed  out  this  dwelling  to  my 
guide  with  an  inquiring  look. 

**  Palasso  del  Signer  Padrone,"  ('<  The  palace 
of  mv  master,")  was  his  answer. 

"  Your  padrone  then  is  richi" 

"  Hu !"  returned  Battistino  with  a  lengthened 
exclamation,  waving  his  hand  expressively  up 
and  down.  **  Tanto  ricoo ! — ricchtssirao !  Tanto 
•cior !"  (**  So  rich  ! — very  rich!  Such  a  great 
gentleman  !")  And  this  was  followed  by  a  long 
and  eloquent  eulogium,  or  history,  unfortunately 
lost  upon  me,  with  the  exception  of  the  words, 
*'Genero60,  generosissimo— da  Paris,'*  by  which 
I  made  out  the  very  rich  man  to  be  likewise  very 
generous,  and  to  have  come  from  Paris. 

As  we  prooeeded  along  our  way,  I  found  that  we 
were  not  to  go  towards  the  palace,  as  Battistino 
termed  the  handsome  dwelling  upon  the  hill,  onr 
road  turning  sharp  to  the  right,  where  a  singularly 
vioturesque  opening  gives  entrance  to  the  wild  Val 
Vegeste.  Here  we  croescd  a  bridge  over  a  beau- 
tiful stream,  flowing  from  between  two  high  walls 
of  rock,  richly  grown  with  overhanging  wood.  A 
few  houses  stand  on  this  si>ot,  and  a  chapel  with  an 
image  of  the  Viigin,  to  which  is  attached  a  legend- 
ary miracle ;  and  from  thence  a  road  cut  in  the 
rock  leads  up  the  course  of  the  stream  to  Santa 
Maria  Maegiore.  At  every  step  the  pictaresque 
beauties  of  this  singular  valley  become  more  strik- 
ing.   As  we  advaooed,  the  aonod  of  a  fiiie^oiied 


church-bell  came  waiUd  on  the  air.  It  soooded 
like  a  rejoicing  peal.  Battistino  became  exeited, 
and  contrived  to  make  me  understand  that  the  bell, 
the  greai  bell,  was  a  gifi  from  his  padrone  to  the 
church. 

On  entering  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  we  found 
the  whole  viuage  in  holiday  trim ;  the  women's 
heads  adorned  with  snow-white  muslin  handker- 
chiefs, or  braids  of  hair  fastened  round  the  back  of 
the  head  by  large  siWer  pins  placed  in  a  semicircle 
— the  latter  coifiure  iiaving  a  peculiarly  classical 
and  Italian  appearance.  Some  added  coquettiahly 
a  natural  flower  on  one  side.  Their  ears  and  necks 
were  adorned  with  large  earrings  and  necklaces ; 
and  the  neat  stockings  and  embroidered  instep  of  a 
sort  of  slipper,  with  a  wooden  sole  and  heels,  under 
a  short  smart  petticoat,  completed  the  holiday  attire. 
Each,  with  fan  in  hand,  was  hurrying  to  diurch; 
while  some,  after  a  lashion  peculiar  to  these 
mountains,  carried  their  infants  attached  to  ihetr 
backs  in  light  wooden  eradles. 

The  whole  formed  a  rich  and  novel  scene.  My 
griide  had  a  word,  a  nod,  or  a  smile  for  everybody^ 
and  you  maj  suppose  that  the  stranger  with  him  ex- 
cited no  slight  attention.  Battistino  seemed  irie- 
sistibly  impelled  to  follow  the  crowd,  and  led  me 
with  him  into  the  church.  We  walked  up  a  side 
aisle,  and  he  pointed  out  from  afar  the  altar-piece, 
with  a  gesture  which  implied  that  he  looked  upon 
it  as  a  master-pieoe  of  art,  whispering  at  the  same 
time,  <*  Gifl  of  the  padrone."  As  I  perceived  the 
eyes  of  the  congregation  fixed  upon  me,  I  was 
going  to  propose  that  we  should  leave  the  church, 
when  a  numerous  company  entering,  relieved  me 
from  the  attention  of  the  congregation,  and  I 
remained  a  forgotten  observer.  The  new-comeis 
were  two  young  couples,  surrounded  by  their 
respective  friends,  coming  to  the  altar  to  receive 
the  nuptial  benediction. 

*'  Pepiflo  and  Ghita,  Qiovanni  and  Maria,"  said 
my  guide  in  an  undertone,  as  he  pointed  out  the 
couples  ;.and  he  went  on  to  make  me  understand 
that  his  padrone  had  given  the  dots,  (marriage- 
portion.)  His  enthusiasm  now  seemed  to  lose  ail 
power  of  expression  in  words,  and  to  concentrate 
itself  in  his  two  bright  eyes  :  while  I  thought  to 
myself,  **This  padrone  of  his  must  be  a  tare 
charaetei^— a  rich  and  liberal  man  dispensing  his 
wealth  in  shedding  happiness  among  the  simple 
population  of  this  retired  valley.  I  &ould  like  to 
see  him." 

The  weddiiig-perty  had  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  ohnroh,  as  ir  waiting  for  some  one ;  a  OAomeot 
afier,  the  expected  person  made  his  appearanoe. 
**I1  padrone!"  exclaimed  Battistino;  and  at  the 
same  instant  I  recognized  my  old  mysterious  ae- 
quaintance  of  the  steamboat. 

The  priest  now  stood  at  the  altar,  the  marriage- 
ceremony  was  performed,  and  the  blessing  ffireB. 
The  two  wedding-parties  walked  out  of  the  <mnreh 
to  return  to  their  respective  homes.  At  the  doer 
of  the  church,  all  crowded  round  Battistino*s  mas- 
ter with  various  expressions  of  afiTectionate  and 
respectful  gratitude,  which  he  received  with  ftuher- 
ly  good'humor,  and  then  disengaged  himself  from 
the  group.  His  eye  had  caught  mine,  and  we 
exchanged  a  smile  of  recognition.  Battistino 
darted  forward,  and  said  a  lew  words  to  him ;  alter 
which  the  stranger  moved  towards  me,  and  accost- 
ing me  with  courteous  ease  in  ffood  Frendi,  said, 
that  siiiee  fate  seemed  determined  to  procure  him  the 
pleasure  of  my  acquaintance,  I  must  allow  him  to 
Mok  upon  a  fonigaer,  who  d^Jhis  lenwie  ytU^ 
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tlie  vary  nure  honor  of  a  ▼isH,  at  bis  wdcome  gaett. 
)  was  too  well  pleased  with  the  in?itation  to  hesi- 
tate in  accepting  the  hospitality  offered  with  so 
ffood  a  grace,  and  so  benevolent  a  smile ;  and  had 
I  acceded  less  readily,  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder, 
and  the  bursting  of  an  unexpected  storm  over  our 
heads,  would  have  left  me  little  choice ;  as  it  was, 
I  was  made  doubly  grateful. 

1  followed  my  new  friend  into  the  open  door  of 
a  handsome  house,  while  sudden  nijght  seemed  to 
pccapy  the  place  oif  day ;  and  the  rain  poured  down 
in  torrents,  making  me  appreciate  such  comfortable 
shelter.  My  host  was  cordially  and  gnusefuUy 
aoorteous.  He  assured  me  that  the  streams  and 
torrents,  swollen  bj  the  rain,  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  proceed  m  the  direction  I  had  intended  ; 
^  tliat  even  when  the  storm  abated,  it  would 
already  have  cut  off  my  return  to  Dome  ;  for  the 
amall  stream  I  fa^d  crossed  by  a  plank  in  the  morn- 
ing must  now  be  swollen  by  innnmerable  mountain- 
tributaries,  into  a  wide,  deep,  and  im|»ssable 
torrent.  He  therefore  begged  me  to  submit  with 
patience  to  necessity,  and  allow  him  to  make  me 
his  guest  for  the  ni^t.  He  had  eome  that  morn- 
ing from  the  oountry-faouse  I  had  perhaps  remarked 
beCbre  entering  Val  Yegeste,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  present  at  the  two  marriages  that  had  taken 
place,  and  purposed  returning  as  soon  as  the  rain 
cleared  off.  He  added,  that  at  fiionte  Christesi  he 
should  have  the  Measure  of  introducing  me  to  his 
vifs  and  taroiiy.  So,  as  soon  as  the  storm  rolled 
awsy,  and  a  blue  sky  once  more  smiled  upon  the 
iFalley,  Battistino  brought  to  the  door  a  four- 
wheeled  open  carnage  drawn  by  one  horse;  be 
mounted  the  front  seat  ss  driver,  and  my  host  and 
I  took  our  places  behind. 

We  rolled  along  the  rocky  road  I  had  flowed 
on  foot.  Battistino  pointed  to  the  road,  and  said 
something  to  me,  of  which  the  word  ^*  padrone** 
was  the  only  one  I  undeiatood.  I  turned  to  my 
host  ibr  an  explanation.  He  said,  laughing, 
*<  Battistino  is  anxious  to  inform  you  that  this  road 
ijom  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  to  Dumo  was  made  by 
me;  some  years  ago  there  was  only  a  bridle-path. 
living  in  the  neighborhood,  I  was  of  course  one  of 
the  most  interested  in  the  improvement." 

Battistino  turned  again  to  add  some  words  on  the 
subject.  At  the  same  instant,  we  came  to  a  sharp 
tarn  in  the  road ;  and  as  our  driver^s  eye  was  not 
upon  his  horse,  we  ran  full  against  a  car  laden  with 
hay  drawn  by  an  ox.  The  wheeis  locked,  and  that 
of  oor  vehicle  gave  way  and  came  off.  We  got 
out  of  the  carriage,  leaving  the  mortified  Battistino 
\o  leoiedy  the  damage,  and  follow  in  the  best  way 
he  cpuld.  As  we  waUced  on,  we  wene  overuken 
by  two  youths,  each  with  a  pack  on  his  hack,  and 
It  staff  over  his  shoulder,  wiUi  a  pair  of  thick-soled 
shoes  slung  upon  it.  They  went  with  the  swift, 
noiseless,  iliding  pace  of  the  barefooted  Italian 
peasant.  My  host  exobasged  kind  salutations  with 
the  lads,  and  bade  them  go  on  to  bis  house,  where 
they  ehould  sleep  that  nicht,  as  the  swolbn  state 
9f  the  torcenls  would  not  let  them  proceed  further ; 
and  he  Mided :  '*  To-morrow  morning  I  will  give 
yott  a  ileiter  which  may  be  of  use  to  you."  He 
then  desired  them  to  go  on  before  us,  and  announce 
that  he  was  following  with  a  stranger  gentleouin. 

My  host  then  explained  to  me  t^  these  youths 
were  leaving  home  to  seek  their  fortunes  abroad, 
their  native  valleys  being  too  poor  to  maintain  their 
ppMlatioe.  A  large  portion  of  the  males  emigrate, 
iHid  generally  return  at  the  end  of  a  few  months 
with  the  iiltle  euoings  ^ley  have  gained  in  some 


distant  plaoe  by  their  industry ;  then,  after  a  while, 
they  go  forth  again,  like  bees  to  gather  new 
honey.  Their  traffic  is  chiefly  in  tin-ware,  or  in 
simples  of  which  these  mountains  oifer  an  abundant 
suppl  V.  During  the  absence  of  the  men,  the  women 
and  children  cultivate  the  poor  soil. 

**  Oor  Italians,"  continued  the  padrone, "  are  an 
intelligent  race,  full  of  resources,  and  generally 
succeed  in  what  they  undertake.  A  most  errone- 
ous impression  prevails  with  respect  to  us  in  other 
countries.  In  my  travels  I  have  constantly  heard 
of  the  idleness  of  the  Italian  peasantry— of  the 
*  dokefar  nienU^  of  Italy.  Yet  there  la  no  country 
in  which  the  peasantry  labor  so  incessantly,  and 
with  so  much  intelligence,  activity,  and  cheerful 
industry.  I  can  vouch  for  so  mooh  at  least  to  the 
credit  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  which  I  know 
intimately.  If  you,  sir,  were  to  remain  long 
enough  in  this  country,  to  have  opportunities  (S 
observing  our  rural  life,  you  would  soon  be  oonr 
vinced  m  this.  No  part  of  the  world  is  more 
travelled  by  foreigners,  and  so  little  known.  But 
if  strangers  underrate  our  country,  most  of  its 
wandering  sons  hold  it  in  loving  remembrance.  I 
have  myself  been  absent  many  long  years,  and  have 
seen  many  lands,  but  I  never  forgot  this  spot.  I 
left  it,  fifty  years  ago,  a  poor  mountain  boy,  like 
those  you  saw  just  now,  and  I  always  said  in  my 
heart,  *  If  ever  I  can  build  a  house,  it  shall  be  on 
Monte  Christesi.'  I  never  changed  my  mind,  and 
there  stands  my  house  to-day.  Never  did  I  forget 
my  love  fer  these  valleys."  And  as  we  advanced 
he  pointed  out  the  different  striking  beauties  of  the 
prospect. 

Everting  I  heard  and  saw  served  to  heiffhten 
my  curiosity  respecting  my  companion,  and  I  was- 
framing  in  my  mind  some  proper  mode  of  shaping 
a  few  questions,  when  we  arrived  at  the  mansion. 
Here  my  host  introduced  me  to  his  wife,  a  French 
lady,  to  two  children  and  to  his  brother.  I  imme- 
diately recognized  the  party  in  the  steamboat.  I 
was  cordially  received  by  all,  almost  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  and  the  incidents  of  our  nnexpeoted 
meeting  afforded  subject  of  cheerful  conversation. 
We  sst  down  to  dinner  in  a  very  handsome  hall, 
ornamented,  after  the  Italian  manner,  with  fresco 
paintings  on  the  walls  and  ceiling.  Easy  chat,  and 
several  bottles  of  good  wine,  rendered  the  mesl 
very  pleasant.  AfWr  dinner,  we  passed  from  the 
dining-room  to  one  of  the  garden  terraces,  where 
cofilee  was  served  in  the  open  air. 

The  terrace  on  which  we  were,  overiooked  sev- 
eral others,  shelving  in  succession  to  the  limits  of 
the  property.  The  valley,  enclosed  1^  mountains, 
and  watered  by  a  rushing  stream,  was  spread  at  our 
feet.  The  prospect  was  splendid ;  the  sky  glowed 
with  the  tints  of  the  evening  son ;  and  the  late  raim 
brought  out  in  exquisite  freshness  the  aromatie 
scent  of  the  flowers  and  of  the  neighboring  woods. 

It  was  a  moment  in  which  the  heart  opens  to 
warm  and  easy  sympathies.  I  felt  no  difficulty  in 
asking  my  host  to  explain  to  me  by  what  uncomr 
mon  fertones  he  had  become,  from  a  poor  mountain 
boy,  such  as  we  had  met  in  the  morning,  the 
happv  possessor  of  so  noble  a  property,  ami  the 
beneractor  of  all  around  him. 

He  nodded  with  a  shrewd  and  cheerful  smile, 
saying,  **  I  often  wonder  at  it  myself.  You  must 
know  that  in  my  travels  I  met  with  a  magician  who 
pointed  the  way  to  a  golden  fortune.  I  will  teU 
you  my  modest  history. 

*'I  was  bom  in  Santa  Maria  Maggior«,  the 
village  you  visited  this  morning.    M^  parenta  w«m 
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Doi  80  poor  as  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  for  my 
fother,  according  to  the  custom  I  mentioned  to  you, 
had  gone  into  foreign  parts.  My  mother,  too, 
accompanied  him ;  and,  at  the  end  of  some  years, 
they  had  collected,  by  their  industry  in  managing 
a  humble  commerce,  that  which  was  a  little  fortune 
on  their  return  to  their  native  vale.  They  possessed 
a  field  more  than  their  neighbors,  and  two  cows  to 
fill  the  double  office  of  supplying  the  family  with 
milk  and  drawing  the  plougn — as  you  see  that  cow 
doing  yonder,  guided  by  a  woman  and  a  girl.  Yet 
when  the  family  increased,  and  three  boys  grew 
into  lads,  the  means  of  the  family  could  not  sufilce 
for  our  maintenance.  I  was  the  eldest,  and  while 
yet  in  tender  years,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
follow  the  course  of  most  of  our  valesmen,  and  go 
to  earn  a  living  elsewhere. 

*'  My  parents  had  carried  on  their  little  trade  in 
simples  in  a  town  upon  the  Rhine,  and  they  gave 
me  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  a  friend  and  distant 
connection,  a  chemist  and  druggist  there.  With  this 
letter,  a  few  pieces  of  money  in  my  pocket,  and  a 
pack  on  my  back,  I  set  out  for  a  foreign  land — 
distant  in  reality,  and  still  more  so  in  my  imagina- 
tion. The  fancy  of  youth  is  always  excited  by  the 
thought  of  travel,  adventure,  and  independence,  and 
my  spirits  kept  up  well  till  the  day  of  departure, 
when  the  awfulness  of  separation  from  all  I  loved 
came  with  full  force  upon  my  heart.  In  those  days 
there  were  no  steamboats  or  railways — nothing  to 
reduce  distance,  or  ease  the  toils  of  the  poor  trav- 
eller. On  foot,  or  with  sonie  occasional  lift  from  a 
slow-going  vehicle,  or  some  floating  rafl,  was  I  to 
wend  my  way  to  my  remote  destination.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  day  of  my  departure.  My  mother 
accompanied  me  as  far  as  the  chapel  of  the  Madona 
you  saw  this  morning.  On  that  spot  we  parted 
with  many  tears.  E^fore  our  last  embrace,  py 
mother  knelt  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  I 
beside  her,  to  implore  a  blessing  on  my  adventure. 
Then  my  mother  hung  round  my  neck  her  own 
rosary.  '  Keep  this,  iny  sob,'  she  said, '  in  mem- 
ory of  your  mother.  Be  a  good  boy,  and  never 
forget  your  prayers.  Every  evening  I  shall  say  a 
pater  and  an  ave  for  you.  Now,  my  boy,  farewell ! 
God  bless  you.' 

**  I  have  this  rosary  still.  Sad,  indeed,  did  I 
feel  that  night  when  the  melancholy  tinkling  of  the 
Ave  Maria  bell  sounded  from  a  distant  village 
where  I  was  to  rest,  and  which  I  hastened  to  reach 
before  the  twilight  should  deepen  into  night.  How 
ofWn,  through  many  lon^  years,  at  the  sound  of 
the  eveninff  bell,  did  my  sinking  heart  yearn  for  my 
jnother  and  my  home  ! 

'*  Well,  in  due  time,  I  reached  my  destination, 
presented  the  letter  to  the  protector  to  whom  my 
parents  had  directed  me,  and  was  taken  into  his 
service.  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  with  an 
inventive  turn  of  mind,  which  he  applied  to  the 
practical  purpose  of  improving  his  business  by  the 
sale  of  certain  mixtures,  of  which  he  alone  pos- 
sessed the  secret.  He  was  of  a  capricious  disposi- 
tion, and  oflen  became  disgusted  with  his  assisunts. 
To  me,  however,  he  took  a  foncy,  and  proved 
invariably  kind.  He  initiated  me  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  laboratory  sufiliciently  to  enable  me  to  be  of 
real  use  in  his  operations ;  but  he  carefully  kept 
some  mysterious  secrets  to  himself;  praising, 
neverthless,  my  intelligence,  activity,  and  zeal, 
and  becoming  mere  and  more  attached  to  me.  I 
was  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  my  lively  sallies 
and .  ingenuous  remarks  amused  and  cheered  the 
old  man.    But  while  I  imparted  vivacity  to  hia  age, 


my  own  spirits  gradually  sunk  under  the  inflnenee 
of"^  a  total  change  of  lifo— shut  up  as  I  was  in  a 
dismal  laboratory,  behind  a  dark  shop,  in  a  narrow 
street,  instead  of  roaming  among  our  beaotifiil 
valleys  and  breezy  mountains.  My  natural  buoy- 
ancy bore  me  up  for  a  time ;  but  as  month  af^r 
month,  and  even  year  after  year,  rolled  on  in  the 
same  monotony,  I  sunk  into  unconquerable  depres- 
sion. All  surrounding  objects  became  disgusting 
to  me  ;  the  very  quality  of  the  air,  and  tlie  color 
of  the  light,  grew  odious.  Day  and  night  I  was 
haunted  by  tlie  thought  of  the  immeasurable  dis- 
tance I  had  traversed,  and  which  divided  me  from 
home.  The  familiar  faces  and  sounds  of  my  native 
scenes  gleamed  upon  me  in  waking  dreams.  The 
best  moment  of  the  day  was  when  the  bell  of  the 
Ave  Maria  brought  to  my  lips  my  mother's  prayer, 
and  to  my  eyes  a  refreshing  shower  of  tears. 

'*  Three  years  had  ela{»ed  since  my  departiiTO 
from  home,  when  these  impressions  reached  their 
greatest  intensity.  My  gains  were  small,  and  part 
I  had  already  sent  to  my  family.  I  thought  with 
agony  that  not  only  I  had  no  store  by  me,  but  that 
I  had  not  even  sufi&ient  to  take  me  home.  I  felt 
as  if  I  must  die  an  outcast  in  a  distant  land.  My 
strength  failed  rapidly,  and  at  last  I  was  obliged  to 
take  to  my  bed.  My  master  consulted  a  medical 
man  who  often  came  to  our  shop.  He  examined 
md,  and  pronounced  my  malady  to  be  no  other  than 
nostalgia.  The  only  remedy  was  to  revisit  my 
native  land.  My  worthy  master  proved  himself 
truly  kind ;  not  only  did  he  allow  me  three  months' 
holidays  to  go  home,  but  he  advanced  me  the  sum 
necessary  for  the  journey,  undertaken  of  course  ia 
the  most  economical  way.  He  gave  me,  besides, 
a  letter  to  my  parents,  expressive  of  his  satisfaction 
with  my  conduct  and  abilities,  and  likewise  of  his 
desire  mr  my  return  to  his  service. 

'*  From  that  moment  he  obtained  my  unbounded 
gratitude  and  attachment.  No  sooner  was  this 
plan  settled,  than  my  spirits  rose,  and  life  seemed 
infused  into  my  veins.  In  a  few  days  I  was  able 
to  rise  from  my  bed  of  sickness,  and  set  forth  oa 
my  way  homewards.  At  the  first  sight  of  my 
native  valley,  at  the  first  breath  of  the  mountain- 
breezes,  at  the  first  embrace  of  my  father,  mother, 
and  brothers,  all  my  ills  vanished,  and  health  and 
strength  returned  to  me,  as  if  wafted  on  the  very 
air.  I  was  speedily  quite  recovered.  I  spent  a 
happy  three  months  at  home,  and  then  set  out  to 
return  to  my  kind  old  master  with  renewed  cottr> 
age,  instead  of  the  hopeless  feeling  of  banishment. 
Now  I  went  with  the  firm  hope  and  resolve  to 
return  again,  as  my  parents  had  done  before  me, 
with  my  modest  gains,  and  aettle  in  this  spot,  the 
dearest  to  me  on  earth.  I  trusted  that  a  few  years' 
exertion  could  accomplish  this.  I  was  animated 
also  by  a  desire  to  prove  my  gratitude  to  my  benev- 
olent .master,  and  I  came  Irack  to  his  service  with 
redoubled  zeal.  By  degrees  he  initiated  me  into 
many  delicate  operations,  and  instructed  me  in  the 
choice  and  prefmration  of  various  simples,  which 
he  oflen  sent  me  on  long  excursions  to  collect. 
These  he  prepared  for  divers  uses.  His  oonfidence 
in  me  increased,  on  finding  that  I  never  pressed 
inquiries  on  any  point  upon  which  he  wished  to 
maintain  reserve.  Each  year  the  good  old  man 
grew  more  attached  to  me.  He  had  no  near 
relative  of  his  own ;  I  became  to  him  as  a  son,  and 
I  endeavored  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  one.  Age  er^ 
on,  with  its  infirmities;  he  felt  life  drawing  lo 
a  close ;  and,  calling  me  to  his  bedside,  be  ordered 
me  to  take  down  in  writing  oectain  notes  he  die- 
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fated — the  secret,  as  he  termed  it,  of  the  golden 
fouQtain.  '  Yoar  activity  and  ingenuity,'  said  he, 
*  will  follow  out  these  hints  so  as  to  lead  you  to  it 
infallibly,  my  dear  child.  I  may  well  call  you  so, 
for  you  hate  been  an  affectionate  child  to  me.' 

'*  Not  long  afterwards  I  followed  my  adopted 
father  to  the  grave.  He  had  bequeathed  to  me  all 
his  possessions.  They  were  very  humble  ;  but  I 
perceived  that,  in  his  last  instructions,  if  judiciously 
improved,  he  had  indeed  opened  a  road  which 
might  lead  to  fortune.  The  course  pointed  out 
shortly  led  me  to  Paris^  where,  without  giving  up 
my  establishment  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  I 
opened  another  for  the  sale  of  genuine  and  im- 
proved eaa  de  Cologne,  by  Jean  Maria  Farina." 

*'  Do  I  then  stand,"  exclaimed  I,  rising  with  a 
fiseling  of  enthusiasm  and  reverence,  "  in  uie  pres- 
ence of  that  celebrated  man  ?  Truly  I  thank  my 
fortune  for  haxiog  guided  me  so  agreeably  to  the 
gratification  of  a  strong  desire  in  so  pleasant  a 
meeting !"  My  host  was  flattered  and  amused  at 
this  burst,  and  laughed  much  at  the  description  I 
gave  him  of  my  perplexity  at  Cologne  in  trying  to 
find  out  his  real  establishment. 

**  'T  is  true,"  replied  he,  "  it  stands  in  a  very 
obscure  corner  of  an  old  narrow  street.  I  never 
left  the  old  Ulick's  Platz ;  I  never  abandoned  the 
ori|rinal  establishment  of  my  friend . "  Our  conver- 
sation then  diverged  to  other  interesting  points,  and 
my  host  added  a  few  details,  which  completed  his 
autobiography. 

Eau  de  Cologne  has  been  to  him  truly  an  Alad- 
din's lamp— a  magic  cruise.  The  sale  rapidly 
brought  him  a  fortune.  Jean  Maria  early  visited  a 
second  time  his  native  place,  and  had  the  happiness 
to  lavish  on  his  parents  more  comforts  and  luxury 
than  had  ever  even  entered  their  dr^ms.  They 
dwelt  long  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  proud  and 
happy  in  their  son's  prosperity.  He  never  forgot 
his  love  fyr  his  native  valley,  and  has  invested  part 
of  his  property  in  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  Val 
Vegeste  and  its  neighborhood.  He  built  the  man- 
sion, and  laid  out  the  gardens  on  Monte  Christesi, 
where  he  now  received  me,  and  where  he  has  settled 
one  of  his  brothers.  His  wife  is  French,  and  he 
has  several  children.  He  contributes  with  gener- 
ous care  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. He  knows  intimately  their  wants  and  their 
feelings ;  and  is  therefore  competent,  from  experi- 
ence as  well  as  inclination,  to  dispense,  with  the 
best  efiTect,  his  munificence  among  the  needy. 

He  constantly  spends  the  winter  in  Paris,  and 
the  summer  in  his  native  home  among  the  folds  of 
the  Alps,  much  loved  by  all  around.  I  slept  that 
night  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Monte  Christesi ; 
and  my  kind  host  and  I  parted  next  morning  with 
the  promise  of  meeting  again. 

Ever  since  then,  Eau  de  Cologne  is  associated  in 
my  mind  with  the  ancient  cathedral  town  beside  the 
Rhine — the  romantic  Val  Vegeste  and  Val  d'Ossola 
—the  mansion  on  Monte  Christesi — and  the  on- 
common  fortunes,  European  name,  and  goodly 
benevolent  presence  of  Jean  Maria  Farina. 


From  the  Examiner. 
The  Stones  of  Venice,  Volume  the  First.  The 
Foundations.  By  John  Ruskin,  Author  of  the 
**  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  **  Modern 
Painters,"  &c.,  &c.  With  Illustrations,  drawn 
by  the  Author.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  Reprinted 
by  John  Wiley,  New  York. 

Ma.  RvsKiN  remarks  very  truly,  in  his  preface  to 
this  book,  that  most  men  have  at  some  period  of 


their  lives  something  of  a  personal  interest  in 
architecture.  *'  Men  may  live  without  pictures  or 
statues ;  but  in  architecture,  all  must  in  some  way 
commit  themselves."  They  must  do  mischief,  if 
they  are  not  able  to  do  good  ;  and  waste  their 
money  if  they  don't  know  how  to  turn  it  to  account. 
And  believinff  it  intended,  therefore,  that  all  of  us 
sliould  have  knowledge,  and  act  upon  our  knowl- 
edee,  in  matters  with  which  we  are  dail^  concerned, 
and  not  bo  left  to  the  caprice  of  architects  or  the 
mercy  of  contractors,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  at  great 
pains,  in  this  and  a  former  work,  to  lay  down  cer- 
tain principles  and  canons  of  judgment,  in  language 
intelligible  to  the  least  learned  and  easy  to  the  most 
desultory  readers,  which  may  enable  every  man  to 
form  conclusions  for  himself  on  the  subjects  in 
hand.  In  the  volume  before  us  the  *'  Stones  of 
Venice"  can  hardly  be  said  to  enter  the  scene. 
What  Mr.  Ruskin  has  to  say  about  the  actual 
structures  is  to  fill  a  later  volume;  in  which, 
though  he  does  not  promise  us  any  practical  appli- 
cation of  his  principlus  to  the  forms  and  needs  of 
modem  buildings,  he  proposes  to  illustrate  canons 
which  he  holds  to  be  universal ''  from  the  remains 
of  a  city  which  should  surely  be  interesting  to  the 
men  of  London,  as  affording  the  richest  existing 
examples  of  architecture  raised  by  a  mercantile 
community,  for  civil  uses,  and  domestic  magnifi- 
cence." 

This  intimation  of  what  Mr.  Ruskin  intends  by 
his  book  takes  it  out  of  the  scope  of  ordinary 
**  practical  treatises"  by  taking  in  a  range  of 
practice  as  yet  too  wide  for  pro^ssional  handling. 
The  author  can  only  hope  to  reach  the  architect 
through  the  public  who  employ  him.  Mr.  Ruskin 
is  a  reformer  too  bitter  and  unsparing  in  censure, 
too  contemptuous  of  recognized  authority,  and  has 
vastly  too  much  reason  on  his  side,  to  win  the  ear 
of  the  regular  practitioner  till  the  abused  patient 
better  understands  what  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  his  ignorance  and  indifi!erence.  When  the 
various  perpetrators  of  our  metropolitan  architect- 
ural atrocities  are  obliged  at  last  to  come  to  Mr. 
Ruskin,  they  will  find  him  the  most  practical  of 
men;  but  it  is  likely  that  they  wiU  keep  their 

{present  convenient  distance  for  some  time  longer, 
aughing  as  loudly  as  they  may  at  his  occasional 
transcendentalism  of  speech.  We  shrewdly  sus- 
pect, however,  that  the  days  are  coming  when  even 
in  this  matter  long-sufifering  will  have  its  end.  It 
used  to  be  thought  that  one  architect  would  have  to 
be  hanged  before  any  good  could  be  got  out  of  the 
class.  But  seeing  the  ^eat  many  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  gibbeted  in  his  book,  le\  us  hope  that  this  may 
suffice.  The  public  have  the  question  put  to  them 
at  last.  Mr.  Kuskin  speaks  plainly ;  and  according 
to  the  impression  he  makes,  and  the  support  he 
receives,  have  we  a  hope  that  taste  may  again 
revive  in  a  department  of  art,  where,  more  than  in 
any  other,  its  absence  is  oflTensive  and  injurious. 

Under  the  title  of  the  **  Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture" Mr.  Ruskin  formerly  explained  the  car^ 
dinal  laws  of  observance  and  obedience  to  which  all 
who  would  be  true  architects  must  submit  them- 
selves. By  the  lamps  he  intended,  as  it  were,  the 
lights  by  which  the  architect  should  work.  There 
was  the  lamp  of  truth  to  teach  the  rejection  of  all 
tawdry  substitutes  for  real  beauty,  and  all  deceptive 
appearances  of  a  richness  of  material  or  costly  ex- 
penditure of  labor,  beyond  the  means  of  the  con- 
structor. There  was  the  lamp  of  power  to  show 
that  steadfastness  and  endurability  must  be  essential 
elements  in  architectural  grandeur.  There  was  tho 
lamp  of  beauty  exhibiting  the  real  incoherenoe  of 
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all  form  and  color  (no  matter  how  apparently 
lovely)  consisting  of  excessive  ornament  not  in 
harmony  with  the  purpose  and  design  of  a  building. 
The  same  feeling  was  carried  through  the  other 
divisions  of  the  theme.  If  an  architect  adopted 
suggestions  of  form  and  combination  from  others 
if  he  placed  himself  modestly  under  the  guidance 
of  historical  precedents,  he  was  yet  to  have  that 
vitality  of  original  spirit  which  should  save  him 
from  mere  imitation,  and  enable  him  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  and  habits  of  the  society  existing 
around  him. 

The  same  principles  are  explained  in  detail  in 
the  book  before  us,  which  contains  Mr.  Ruskin's 
doctrine  and  theory  of  the  elements  of  architecture, 
applied  to  the  various  points  of  practical  building. 
Throughout  is  manifest  the  great  aim  of  inculcating, 
by  every  possible  form  of  precept  and  example,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  preserving  an  unfailing  cor- 
respondence between  the  destination  of  buildings 
ana  their  forms  and  decorations.  Nothing  is  to  be 
tawdry,  everything  to  be  true.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  not 
a  more  resolute  denouncer  of  shams  than  Mr. 
Ruskin.  Truth  before  all  things  is  his  perpetual 
evangel.  And  whatever  the  effects  of  his  writing 
may  be  in  other  respects,  we  are  quite  sure  that 
Mr.  Ruskin 's  books  cannot  be  read  by  any  one 
without  improvement  to  his  moral  sense  and  mental 
discipline. 

The  conscientiousness  which  Mr.  Ruskin  would 
teach  others,  we  must  not  forget  to  sa^  that  he  has 
himself  practised.  Finding,  on  his  arrival  in 
Venice  two  years  ago,  that  tlie  Venetian  antiquaries 
were  not  agreed  within  a  century  as  to  the  dates  of 
the  building  in  the  early  city,  and  that  such  dates 
were  only  to  be  determined  by  internal  evidence,  he 
tinderwent  the  labor  of  examining  not  only  every 
one  of  the  older  palaces,  stone  by  stone,  but  every 
fragment  throughout  the  city  which  afforded  any 
clue  to  the  formation  of  its  styles.  The  description 
of  every  building  in  his  volume  is  thus  baaed  on 
jpersonal  examination  and  measurement  of  it ;  and 
Mr.  Ruskin  pledges  himself  to  the  "  resolute 
veracity*'  of  its  account  of  whatever  facts  came 
within  his  cmn  cognizance.  Whatever  the  esti- 
mate of  its  theories  may  be,  then,  (and  this  will 
difler  widely,  with  the  tastes  or  interests  addressed,) 
the  book  has  yet  an  indestructiblcl  value  apart  from 
these,  it  tells  us  the  truth  on  much  where  it 
greatly  imports  us  to  be  informed. 

But  the  reader  will  be  anxious  to  hear  Mr. 
buskin  speak,  nor  can  we  exhibit  the  general  in- 
terest of  his  book  by  a  more  characteristic  passare 
than  that  in  which  he  describes  the  tomb  of  the 
doge  Tomaso  Mocenigo,  which  is  one  of  the  last 
specimens  of  the  old  art,  (Mr.  Ruskin's  admiration,) 
side  by  side  with  that  of  the  doge  Andrea  Ven- 
dramin,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of 
the  renaissance  (Mr.  Ruskin 's  abomination). 

The  tomb  of  that  doge  is,  as  I  ssid,  wrought  by  a 
Florentiiis ;  but  it  is  of  the  samb  general  type  and 
fbellng  as  all  the  Venetian  tombs  of  the  period,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  last  which  retains  it.  The  classical  ele- 
ment enters  largely  into  its  details,  but  the  feeling  of 
the  whole  is  as  yet  unaffected.  Like  all  the  lovelv 
tombs  of  Venice  and  Verona,  it  is  a  sarcoplmgus  with 
a  recumbent  figure  above,  and  this  figure  is  a  fiuthful 
1i)ut  tender  portrait,  wrought  as  &r  as  it  can  be  with- 
out painfVilness,  of  the  doge  as  he  lay  in  death.  He 
trears  his  diieal  robe  and  bonnet — ^his  head  is  laid 
riightlv  aside  upon  his  pillow— ht^  hands  are  simply 
oroflsed  as  they  fitU.  The  face  is  emaciated,  the  feat^ 
tires  are  large,  bat  so  pure  and    lordly  in  their 


natural  ehlselling,  that  they  must  have  loeired  Wb6 
marble  even  in  their  animation.  They  are  deeply 
worn  away  by  thought  and  death  ;  Uie  veins  on  the 
temples  branched  and  starting  ;  the  skin  gathered  in 
sharp  folds  ;  the  brow  high-arohed  and  shaggy  ;  the 
eye-ball  magnificently  large  ;  the  curve  of  the  lips  just 
veiled  by  the  light  moustache  at  the  side  ;  the  heard 
short,  double,  and  sharp-pointed  ;  all  noble  and 
quiet ;  the  white  sepulchral  bust  marking  like  light 
the  stern  angles  of  the  cheek  and  brow. 

This  tomb  was  sculptured  in  1424,  and  is  thus 
described  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  recent 
writers  who  represent  the  p()pular  filing  respecting 
Venetian  art 

Of  the  Italian  school  is  also  the  rich  but  ugly 
(rioco  ma  non  bel)  sarcophagus  in  which  repose  the 
ashes  of  Tomaso  Mocenigo.  It  may  be  called  one  of 
the  last  links  which  connect  the  dedining  art  of  tM 
Middle  Ages  with  that  of  the  Renaissance,  whish  was 
in  its  rise.  We  will  not  stay  to  particularise  the 
defects  of  each  of  the  seven  figures  of  the  front  and 
sides,  which  represent  the  cardinal  and  theolog^ioal 
virtues ;  nor  will  we  make  any  remarks  upon  Uiese 
which  stand  in  the  niches  above  the  pavilion,  because 
we  consider  them  unworthy  both  of  the  age  and  repu- 
tation of  the  Florentine  school,  which  was  then  with 
reason  considered  the  most  notable  in  Italy. 

It  is  well,  indeed,  not  to  pause  over  these  defects  ; 
but  it  might  have  been  better  to  have  paused  a  moment 
beside  that  noble  image  of  a  king's  mortality. 

In  the  choir  of  the  same  church,  St.  Giov.  and 
Paola,  is  another  tomb,  that  of  the  Doge  Andrea 
Vendramin.  This  doge  died  in  1478,  after  a  shorl 
reign  of  two  years,  tl^  most  disastrous  in  the  annals 
of  Venice.  He  died  of  a  pestilence  which  fiiUoWed  the 
ravage  of  the  Turks,  carried,  to  the  shores  of  the 
lagoons.  He  died,  leaving  Venice  disgraced  by  seik 
and  land,  with  the  smoke  of  hostile  devastation  rising 
in  the  blue  distances  of  Friuli ;  and  there  was  raised 
to  him  the  most  costly  tomb  ever  bestowed  on  her 
monarchs. 

If  the  writer  above  quoted  was  cold  beside  the 
statue  of  one  of  the  £ithers  of  his  country,*he  atones 
for  it  by  his  eloquence  beside  the  tomb  of  the  Ven- 
dramin. *  *  *  It  is  unanimously  declared  the  oh^ 
d'oeuvre  df  Retiaissance  sepulchral  work,  and  pro- 
nounced by  Cicognarai  (also  quoted  by  Selvatico,) 

**  ni  vertice  a  oui  TarU  Venesiane  si  spinsere  eol 
ministero  del  scalpello' ' — *  *  The  very  culminating  point 
to  which  the  Venetian  arts  attained  by  ministry  of  the 
ohisd.'* 

To  this  culminating  pnoint,  therefore,  covered  with 
dust  and  oobwebs,  I  attained,  as  I  did  to  every  tomb 
of  importance  in  Venice,  by  the  ministry  of  such 
ancient  ladders  as  were  (o  be  found  in  the  sacristan's 
keeping.  I  was  struck  at  first  by  the  excessive  awk- 
wardness and  want  of  feeling  in  the  fall  of  the  hand 
towards  the  spectator,  for  it  is  thrown  off  the  middle 
of  the  body  in  order  to  show  its  fine  cutting.  Now 
the  Mocenigo  hand,  severe  and  even  stiff  in  its  artieu^ 
lations,  has  its  veins  finely  drawn,  its  sculptor  having 
justly  felt  that  the  delicacy  of  the  veining  expresses 
alike  dignity  and  age  and  birth.  The  Vendramin  hand 
is  &r  more  laboriously  eut,  but  its  blunt  and  elumsy 
contour  at  once  makes  us  toei  that  all  the  oare  has 
been  thrown  away ;  and  well  it  may  be»  Ibr  it  hat 
been  entirely  bestowed  in  cutting  gou^  wrinkles 
about  the  joints.  Such  as  the  hand  is,  I  looked  fi>r  its 
fellow.  At  first,  I  thought  it  had  been  broken  off^ 
but,  on  clearing  away  the  dust,  I  saw  the  wretched 
effigy  had  only  one  hand,  and  was  a  mere  block  on  the 
inner  side.  The  fkoe,  heavy  and  disagreeable  in  iti 
filatures,  is  made  monstrous  by  its  semi-ecolptmrs. 
One  side  of  the  fbrehead  is  wrinkled  elaborately,  the 
other  1^  smoo^ ;  onS  side  of  the  doge's  cap  is 
chased ;  one  cheek  only  is  finished,  and  the  other 
blocked  out  and  distorted  besides  ;  finally,  the  ermine 
robe,  which  is  elaborately  imitated  te  its  atmost  lock 
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offhMr  and  of  mwod  fanron  theone  aide»  k  blocked 
onl  only  on  Uie  other;  it  banng  beeo  sappoted 
throughout  the  work  that  the  efilgy  mm  only  to  be 
■een  from  below»  and  from  one  side. 

It  was  indeed  to  be  so  seen  by  nearly  every  one ; 
and  I  do  not  blame — ^I  should,  on  the  oontrary,  have 
praised — the  soulptor  for  regulating  his  treatment  of 
it  by  its  position ;  if  that  treatment  had  not  involved, 
first,  dishonesty,  in  giving  only  half  a  face,  a  mon- 
strous mask,  when  we  demanded  true  portraiture  of 
the  dead  ;  and,  secondly,  snoh  utter  ocAdness  of  feel- 
ing, as  could  only  consist  with  an  extreme  of  intd- 
leotual  tAd  moral  degradation.  Who,  with  a  heart  in 
his  breast  could  have  stayed  his  hand  as  he  drew  the 
dim  Uncs  of  the  old  man's  countenance — unmi\|estio 
ones,  indeed,  but  at  least  sanctified  by  the  solemnities 
of  death— eould  have  stayed  his  hand,  as  he  reached 
the  bend  of  the  gray  forehead,  and  measured  out  the 
Usi  Ttma  of  it  at  so  much  the  xecchin  ? 

I  do  not  think*  the  reader,  if  he  has  feeling,  will 
expect  that  much  talent  should  be  shown  in  the  rest 
of  his  work,  by  the  sculptor  of  this  base  and  senseless 
lie;  The  whole  monument  is  one  wearisome  aggrega- 
tion of  that  spedes  of  ornamental  flourish,  which, 
when  it  is  done  with  a  pen  is  called  penmanship,  and 
when  done  with  a  chisM  should  be  called  chis^man- 
sfaip  ;  the  subject  of  it  being  chiefly  fet-limbed  boys 
sprawling  on  dolphins,  dolphins  incapable  of  swim- 
i&ff,  and  draggea  along  the  sea  by  expanded  pocket- 
handkerohiefe. 

But  now,  reader,  comes  the  very  gist  and  point  of 
tiie  whole  matter.  This  lying  monument  to  a  dis- 
honored doge,  this  culminating  pride  of  the  Benais- 
sanoe  art  of  Venice,  is  at  least  veracious,  if  in  nothing 
else,  in  its  testimony  to  the  character  of  its  seulptor. 
He  waa  hanithtdfrom,  Venice  for  forger^f  in  1W7. 

This  connection  of  the  moral  aense  with  inteW 
Isetoal  efibrt  is  never  lost  sight  of  throughout  the 
Tohinie. 

How  admirably  said  is  this — 

Consider  first,  therefore,  what  vou  mean  when  you 
say  a  building  is  well  constructed  or  well-built ;  you 
do  not  merely  mean  that  it  answers  its  purpose — ^this 
is  much,  and  many  modem  buildines  fiul  of  this 
much  ;  but  if  it  be  verily  well  built,  it  must  answer 
this  purpose  in  the  simplest  way,  and  with  no  over- 
expenditure  of  means.  We  require  of  a  light-house, 
for  instance,  that  it  shall  stand  firm  and  can^  a  light ; 
if  it  do  not  Uiis,  assuredly  it  has  been  ill-buUt ;  but  it 
may  do  it  to  Uieend  of  time,  and  yet  not  be  well 
built  It  may  have  hundreds  of  tons  of  stone  in  it 
more  than  were  needed,  and  have  cost  thousands  of 
pounds  more  than  it  ought.  To  pronounce  it  well  or 
Ul  bunt,  we  must  know  the  utmost  forces  it  can  have 
to  resist,  and  tiie  best  arrangements  of  stone  for 
encountering  them,  and  the  quickest  ways  of  effecting 
such  arrangements ;  then  only,  so  for  as  such 
arrangements  have  been  chosen,  and  such  methods 
used,  is  it  well  built.  Then  the  knowledge  of  all 
difficulties  to  be  met,  and  of  all  means  of  meeting 
them,  and  the  quick  and  true  foncy  or  invention  of 
th^  modes  of  applying  the  means  to  the  end,  are  what 
we  have  to  admire  in  the  builder,  even  as  he  is  seen 
through  this  first  or  inferior  part  of  his  work.  Men- 
tal power,  observe  ;  not  muscular,  nor  mechanical, 
nor  technical,  nor  empirical — pure,  precious,  migestic, 
massy  int^ect :  not  to  be  had  at  vulgar  prioe,  nor 
received  without  thanks,  and  without  askmg  firom 
whom. 

The  last  allusion  is  to  the  curious  feet,  which 
Mr.  Raskin  elsewhere  notices,  that  we  rarely  ask 
for  a  builder's  name,  though  in  no  art  is  there 
eloser  connection  between  our  delight  in  the  work, 
and  our  admiration  of  the  workman's  mind,  than  in 
acohitectore.    **The  pauon  at  whose  cost,   the 
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monk  through  whose  drsamiR)|r»  ^  (bundatioa 
was  laid,  we  remember  oeeasioQally ;  never  the 
man  who  verily  did  the  work." 

We  most  take  another  {mssage,  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  last.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  speaking  of  the 
spirit  of  indifllreotism,  fatal  to  architecture  as  to 
everything. 

If  a  man  is  cold  in  hia  likings  and  dislikings,  or  if 
he  will  not  tell  you  whai  he  likes,  you  can  make 
nothing  of  him.  Only  get  him  to  feel  quickly  and  to 
speak  plainly,  and  you  may  set  him  right  And  the 
feet  is,  that  the  great  evil  of  all  recent  architectural 
e&rt  has  not  been  that  men  liked  wrong  things  ;  but 
that  they  either  cared  nothing  about  any,  or  pretended 
to  like  whai  they  did  not  60  you  suppose  that  any 
modem  arehiteot  likes  what  he  builds,  or  enjoys  it? 
Not  in  the  least  He  builds  it  because  he  has  been 
told  that  such  and  such  things  are  fine,  and  that  he 
ehtndd  tike  them.  He  pretuids  to  like  them,  and 
gives  them  a  fiilae  relish  of  vanity.  Do  you  seriously 
imagine,  reader,  that  anv  Hving  soul  in  London  likes 
trig^yphs  ?^r  gets  any  hearty  etgoyment  out  of  pedi- 
ments ?  You  are  much  mistaken.  Gredu  did ; 
English  people  never  did — never  will.  Do  you  fiiney 
that  the  arcMtect  of  M  Burlington  Mews,  in  Regent 
Street,  had  any  particular  satiafoction  in  putting  the 
blank  triangle  over  the  archway,  instead  of  a  usefUl 
garret  win£w .'  By  no  manner  of  means.  He  had 
been  told  it  was  right  to  do  so,  and  thought  he  should 
be  admired  for  doing  it  Very  few  foults  of  archi- 
tecture are  mistakes  of  honest  choice  ;  they  are  almost 
always  hypocrisies. 

80,  then,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  ask  of  the 
decoration  is  that  it  should  indicate  strong  liking,  and 
that  honestly.  It  matters  not  so  much  what  the  thing 
is,  as  that  the  builder  should  really  love  it  and  einoy  it» 
and  say  so  plainly.  The  architect  of  Bourges  Cathe- 
dral liked  hawthorns  ;  so  he  has  covered  his  porch  with 
hawthorn — it  is  a  perfect  Niobe  of  May.  Never  was 
such  hawthorn  ;  you  would  try  to  gather  it  forth- 
with, but  for  fear  of  bemg  pricked.  The  old  Lombard 
architects  liked  huntiag  ;  so  they  covered  their  work 
with  horses  and  hounds,  and  men  blowing  trumpets 
two  yards  long.  The  base  Renaissance  arohitects  of 
Venice  liked  masquing  and  fiddling  ;  so  they  covered 
'  thehr  work  with  comic  masks  and  musical  instruments, 
Bven  that  was  better  than  our  English  way  of  liking 
nothing,  and  professing  to  Hka  triglyphs. 

The  eloquence  of  the  book  is  extraordinarv.  It 
contains  passages  of  sustained  power  and  splendor 
which  remind  us  of  the  gorgeous  and  heaped  up 
sentences  of  our  best  old  divines.  It  is  difficult  to 
exhibit  in  our  confined  space  this  wealth  of  illustra- 
tion; but  what  we  now  quote  from  his  remarks 
on  the  adaptation  to  disunces  (in  th^  chanter  on 
the  treatment  of  ornament)  will  show  what  we 
mean. 

Are  not  all  natural  things,  it  may  be  asked,  as 
lovely  near  as  fiur  away  ?  aky,  not  so.  Look  at  the 
clouds,  and  watch  the  delicate  sculpture  of  their  ali^ 
baster  side^,  and  the  rounded  lustre  of  their  maffni&- 
cent  rolling.  They  were  meant  to  be  beheld  for 
away  ;  they  were  shaped  for  their  plaoe,  high  above 
your  head  ;  approach  them,  and  they  ftise  into  vague 
mists,  or  whirl  away  in  fierce  fragments  of  thunderous 
vapor.  Look  at  the  crest  of  the  Alp,  firom  the  fev- 
away  plains  over  whidi  its  light  is  c^st,  whenoe 
human  souls  have  communion  with  it  by  their 
myriads.  The  child  looks  up  to  it  in  the  dawn,  and 
the  husbandman  in  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
and  the  old  man  in  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  and  it 
is  to  them  all  as  the  celestial  city  on  the  world's  hori- 
ion  ;  dyed  with  Uie  depth  of  heaven,  and  clothed  with 
the  calm  of  eternity.  There  was  it  set,  for  hofy 
dominion,  by  Bha  who  marked  for  the  sun  his  Jour- 
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ney,  and  bade  the  moon  know  her  going  down.  It 
was  built  for  its  place  in  the  &r^ff  sky  ;  approach  it, 
and,  as  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  man  dies  away  about 
its  foundation,  and  the  tide  of  human  life  shallowed 
upon  the  vast  aerial  shore,  is  at  last  met  by  the 
Eternal  **  Here  shall  thy  waves  be  stayed,"  the  glory 
of  its  aspect  fades  into  bhmched  fearfulness  ;  its  pur- 
ple walls  are  rent  into  grisly  rocks,  its  silver  fretwork 
saddened  into  wasting  snow ;  the  storm-brands  of 
ages  are  on  its  breast,  the  ashes  of  its  own  ruin  lie 
solemnly  on  its  white  raiment 

Nor  in  such  instances  as  these  alone,  though, 
strangely  enough,  the  discrepancy  between  apparent 
and  actual  beauty  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  un- 
approachableness  of  the  object,  is  the  hiw  observed. 
For  every  distance  from  the  eye  there  is  a  peculiar 
kind  of  beauty,  or  a  diffisrent  system  of  lines  of  form  ; 
the  sight  of  that  beauty  is  reserved  for  that  distance, 
and  for  that  alone.  If  you  approach  nearer,  that  kind 
of  beauty  is  lost,  and  another  succeeds,  to  be  disor- 
ganized and  reduced  to  strange  and  incomprehensible 
means  and  appliances  in  its  turn.  If  you  desire  to 
perceive  the  great  harmonies  of  the  form  of  a  rocky 
mountain,  you  must  not  ascend  upon  its  sides.  All  is 
there  disorder  and  accident,  or  seems  so  ;  sudden 
starts  of  its  shattered  beds  hither  and  thither  ;  ugly 
struggles  of  unexpected  strength  from  under  the 
ground  ;  fiUlen  fragments,  toppling  one  over  another 
Sito  more  helpless  fall.  Retire  from  it,  and  as  your 
eye  commands  it  more  and  more,  as  you  see  the  ruined 
mountain  world  with  a  wider  glance,  behold  !  dim 
sympathies  begin  to  busy  themselves  in  the  disjointed 
mass  ;  line  binds  itself  into  stealthv  fellowship  with 
line  ;  group  by  group,  the  helpless  fragments  gather 
themselves  into  ordered  companies ;  new  captains  of 
hosts  and  masses  of  battalions  become  visible  one  by 
one,  and  far  away  answers  of  foot  to  foot,  and  of  bone 
to  bone,  until  the  powerless  chaos  is  seen  risen  up 
with  girded  loins,  and  not  one  piece  of  all  the  unre- 
gard^  heap  could  now  be  spared  from  the  mystic 
whole. 

Now  it  is  indeed  true  that  where  nature  loees  one 
^nd  of  beauty,  as  you  approach  it,  she  substitutes 
another  ;  this  is  worthy  of  her  infinite  power  ;  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  art  can  sometimes  follow  her  even  in 
doing  this  ;  but  all  I  insist  upon  at  present  is,  that 
the  several  effects  of  nature  are  each  worked  with 
means  referred  to  a  particular  distance,  and  produc- 
ing their  effect  at  that  distance  only.  Take  a  singu- 
lar and  marked  instance  ;  when  the  sun  rises  behmd 
a  ridge  of  pines,  and  those  pines  are  seen  from  a 
distance  of  a  mUe  or  two,  agunst  his  light,  the 
whole  form  of  the  tree,  trunk,  branches,  and  all, 
becomes  one  fhistwork  of  intenselv  brilliant  silver, 
which  is  relieved  against  the  clear  sky  like  a  burning 
fringe,  for  tome  oQstanoe  on  either  side  of  the  sun. 
Now  suppose  that  a  person  who  had  never  seen  pines 
were,  for  the' first  time  in  his  life,  to  see  them  under 
this  strange  aspect,  and,  reasoning  as  to  the  means  by 
which  such  effect  could  be  produced,  laboriously  to 
approach  the  eastern  ridge,  how  would  he  be  amaied 
to  find  that  the  fiery  spectres  had  been  produced  by 
trees  with  swarthy  and  gray  trunks,  and  dark  green 
leaves  !  We,  in  our  simplicity,  if  we  had  been  required 
to  produce  such  an  appearance,  should  have  built  up 
trees  of  chased  silver,  with  trunks  of  glass,  and  then 
been  grievously  amaaed  to  find  that,  at  two  miles  off, 
neither  silver  nor  gUiss  were  anv  more  visible ;  but 
nature  knew  better,  and  prepared  for  her  fidry  work 
with  the  strong  branches  and  dark  leaves,  in  her  own 
joaysterious  way. 

Here  is  another  fine  burst : 

Have  no  fear,  therefore,  reader,  in  Judging  between 
-nature  and  art,  so  only  that  you  love  bo^  If  you 
•ean  love  one  only,  then  let  it  be  nature  ;  you  are  safe 
with  her  ;  but  do  not  then  attempt  to  judge  the  art, 
to  whioh  yoa  do  not  care  to  give  thought  or  time. 


But  if  you  love  both,  you  may  judge  between  tbein 
fearlessly  ;  you  may  estimate  the  last,  by  its  makinr  t 
you  remember  the  first,  and  givins  you  the  same  kind  i 
of  joy.    If,  in  the  square  of  the  city,  you  can  find  a 
delight,  finite,  indeed,  but  pure  and  intense,  like  that   \ 
which  you  have  in  a  valley  among  the  hills,  then  its    , 
art  and  architecture  are  right ;  but  if,  after  fair  trial,    ^ 
you  can  find  no  delight  in  them,  nor  any  instruction 
like  that  of  nature,  I  call  on  yon  fearlessly  to  condemn    . 
them. 

We  are  forced,  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  our 
power  and  knowledge,  to  live  in  cities  ;  but  such  ad- 
vantage as  we  have  in  association  with  each  other  is  in 
great  part  counterbalanced  by  our  loss  of  fellowBhip 
with  nature.  We  cannot  all  have  our  gardens  now, 
nor  our  pleasant,  fields  ttf  meditate  in  at  eventide. 
Then  the  function  of  our  architecture  is,  as  fiur  as  may 
be,  to  replace  these  ;  to  tell  us  about  nature  ;  to  pos- 
sess us  with  memories  of  her  quietness  ;  to  be  solemn 
and  full  of  tenderness,  like  her,  and  rich  -in  portrait- 
ures of  her ;  ftill  of  delicate  imageipr  of  the  flowers  we 
can  no  more  gather,  and  of  the  Hving  creatures  now 
far  away  firom  us  in  their  own  solitude.  If  ever  you 
felt  or  found  this  in  a  London  street — if  ever  it  tar- 
nJshed  you  with  one  serious  thought,  or  one  ray  oC 
true  and  gentle  pleasure— if  there  is  in  your  heart  s 
true  delight  in  its  grim  railings  and  dark  casements, 
and  wasteful  finery  of  shops,  and  feeble  coxcombry  of 
club-houses — it  is  well ;  promote  the  building  of  more 
like  them.  But  if  they  never  taught  you  anything, 
and  never  made  you  happier  as  you  passed  beneath 
them,  do  not  thmk  they  have  any  mysterious  good- 
ness nor  occult  sublimity.  Have  done  with  the 
wretched  aflfeotation,  the  futile  barbarism,  of  pretend- 
ing to  enjoy ;  for,  as  surely  as  you  know  that  the 
meadow  grass,  meshed  with  feiry  rings,  is  better  than 
the  wood  pavement,  cut  into  hexagons  ;  and  as  surely 
as  you  know  the  tritk  winds  and  sunshine  of  the  up- 
land are  better  than  the  choke-damp  of  the  vault,  or 
the  gas-light  of  the  ball-room,  you  may  know,  as  I 
told  you  that  you  should,  that  the  good  architecture, 
which  has  life  and  truth  and  joy  in  it,  is  better  than 
the  bad  architecture,  which  has  death,  dishonesty, 
and  vexation  of  heart  in  it,  from  the  beginning  to  th« 
end  of  time. 

The  occasional  resemblance  to  Mr.  Carlyle't 
writing  will  here  and  elsewhere  be  observed,  but  it 
is  in  the  manner  of  the  thinking  rather  than  the 
turn  of  expression.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is 
merely  imitative  or  second  hand.  The  writing 
responds  to  the  thoughts,  and  both  are  Mr.  Roakin't 
own. 

Let  us  add  that  the  originality  takes  the  tone  of 
eccentricity  here  and  there,  and  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
too  oflen  invites  attack  by  hasty  and  ill-considered 
expressions.  Accepting  the  test  of  his  own  princi- 
ples, we  cannot  help  thinking  his  condemnation  of 
ihe  early  English  and  French  Gothic  too  sweeping, 
and  we  regret  his  contemptuous  allusions  to  many 
time-honored  names.  But,  having  said  this,  (and 
in  what  professes  to  be  little  more  than  a  hasty 
and  imperfect  expression  of  admiration  due  to>aa 
original  and  very  masterly  writer,  it  would  not  be- 
ooroe  us  to  give  importance  to  minor  points  of 
objection,)  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  belief 
that  no  book  yet  published  in  Enffland  has  done 
80  much  as  this  volume,  and  its  predeceesor,  in  the 
way  of  defining  and  establishing  the  qualities  of 
architecture  so  plainly  and  determinately,  aa  to 
render  buildings  really  amenable  to  laws  of  right 
reason  and  oHinary  sense.  In  this  respect  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  conferred  an  inappreciable  service 
which  will  sooner  or  later  find  acknowledgment. 
His  books  are  a  manly  protest  a^inst  the  fopperies 
of  ornament  and  decoration  of  which  we  have  lately 
heard  to  much,  in  ohoicfaee  more  especially ;  and 
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to  any  oo6  deurons  of  mideratandinff  in  what  way 
architecture  (never  bo  maeh  misooderstood  as  in 
this)  may  indeed  connect  itself  with  morality  and 
religion,  and  be  made  to  sobserre  the  interests  of 
both,  we  can  recommend  no  study  more  likely  to 
be  profitable  than  the  writings  of  Mr.  Rusicin. 
They  are  the  highest  expression  of  the  Protestant- 
ism of  art.  Dr.  Den*s  Theology  bears  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  Bible  as  the  distorted  fripperies 
enacted  by  Mr.  Pugin  to  the  noble  truths  enunciated 
by  Mr.  Ruskin. 


From  Chamben'  JourDftt 

A  day's  dredging  in  salcombe  bat. 

On  the  south  coast  of  Deronshire,  some  twenty  miles 
from  Plymouth,  lies  the  small  town  of  Saloombe.  This 
busy  little  sea-port  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kingsbridge  Water,  a  considerable  arm  of  the  sea, 
which  runs  inland  for  about  five  miles,  winding  amidst 
a  rich  and  smiling  country,  and  terminating  near  the 
market-town  of  ^ngsbridge.  Salcombe,  plaioed  within 
sight  of  the  opening  to  the  sea,  is  sheltered  from  the 
colder  winds,  and  nestles  snugly  in  a  bend  of  the  shore 
that  bounds  the  bay  bearing  its  name.  It  conmiands  a 
lovely  prospect  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary, 
here  of  no  great  width,  the  ground  rises  somewhat 
abruptly,  and  the  eye  wanders  over  meadows  and 
corn-fields,  which  cover  the  slope  almost  to  the  water's 
edge,  until  it  rests  on  the  clustering  cottages  and 
simple  church  of  a  village  crowning  the  hdght 

Looking  up  the  estuary,  one  might  ikncy  one's  self 
in  the  presence  of  a  fine  lake-scene.  The  water  in 
this  direction  expands  into  an  ample  sheet,  bounded 
•by  prettily-indented  shores,  while  here  and  there  an 
arm  passes  off  from  the  main  body,  and  penetrates  the 
land,  soon  lost  to  view,  but  stiinulating  the  imagi- 
nation, and  suggesting  pleasant  fiincies  as  to  its  Airther 
course.  Turning  now  towards  the  opposite  point,  we 
have  before  us  Um  mouth  of  the  estuary,  distant  a  mile 
or  two  from  the  town,  and  the  open  sea  beyond  it 
The  Salcombe  shore  is  for  some  way  prettily  wooded 
and  studded  with  mansions,  until  at  last  it  runs  out 
bare  and  rugged  to  the  ocean,  and  terminates  in  the 
Bolt — a  majestic  pile  of  schistose  and  micaceous  rock, 
which,  like  a  giant-keeper,  fronts  the  ftiry  of  wind 
and  wave,  and  guards  the  entrance  to  the  bav.  The 
opposite  shore  is  for  the  most  part  low  and  destitute 
of  wood.  The  mouth  of  the  estuary  is  of  no  great 
width.  During  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds  a 
tremendous  sea  lashes  the  base  of  the  Bolt-Head,  and 
breaks  over  the  bar;  and  the  bay  within  is  strangdy 
agitated. 

The  town  presents  no  ftatures  of  interest  Its 
population  is  dependent  on  fishing  and  ship-bmlding. 
The  noise  of  the  shipwright's  hammer  is  seldom  want- 
ing, and  a  pretty  thriving  trade  belongs  to  the  place. 
The  climate  is  mild,  and  recommendMl  for  consump- 
tive patients.  The  aloe  blossoms  in  the  open  air;  the 
finer  kinds  of  wall-fruit  attain  great  perfection  in  the 
neighborhood ;  and  well-grown  citrons,  laden  with 
their  yellow  fruit,  may  be  seen  covering  the  walls  in 
favorable  aspects. 

The  town  is  secluded,  and  somewhat  difficult  of 
access,  and  has  but  little  accommodation  to  offer;  but 
to  the  lover  of  scenery  and  to  the  naturalbt  it  is  a  spot 
fiill  of  attractions,  and  would  reward  them  for  much 
more  inconvenience  than  they  are  even  likely  to  ex- 
perience in  visiting  it  To  the  latter,  indeed,  it  is 
classic  ground,  for  its  bay  was  the  fiivorite  dredging- 
place  of  Montague,  one  of  the  fiUhers  of  British  natund 
history. 

Having  often  exi^ored  its  depths,  and  revelled 
amidst  its  treasures,  we  propose  to  share  with  our 
readers  the  delight  which  these  have  yielded  us,  and 
to  lay  before  them  the  results  of  a  day's  dredging  in 


its  waters.  And  at  the  outset  we  must  warn  them, 
that  if  they  will  bear  us  company,  we  shall  never 
carry  them  out  of  calm  water  or  sight  of  land.  Our 
expeditions  in  Salcombe  Bay  were  marked  by  none  of 
the  stirring  incidents  which  often  taXi  to  the  dredger's 
lot  when  he  forsakes  the  littoral  region,  and  casts 
forth  into  the  deep  sea.  We  commonly  enjoyed  our 
sport  in  perfect  ease  and  security,  floating  on  tranouU 
water,  and  beneath  a  summer  sky,  with  the  familiar 
sounds  of  the  shore,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  or  the  song 
of  birds,  or  the  cheerftil  cries  of  the  laborer  in  the 
fields,  borne  to  us  by  each  passing  breath  of  air. 

But  not  in  the  sky,  which  bent  so  lovingly  over  us, 
not  on  the  land,  which  presented  so  many  fOrms  of 
beauty,  and  sent  us  so  many  pleasant  sounds,  was 
there  anything  more  wondrous,  more  exquisite,  than 
that  which  our  dredge  displayed  to  us  as  it  rose, 
splashing  and  dripping,  from  its  submarine  search. 
At  each  fresh  haul  some  new  object  of  interest  pre- 
sented itself,  some  new  form  of  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  which  excited  our  curiosity,  and  rewarded  our 
examination.  We  cannot  expect  those  who  have  had 
no  practical  experience  of  the  dredger's  sport  to  enter 
at  once  into  our  enthusiasm,  but  we  hope  to  convince 
even  them  that  it  is  not  unreasonable. 

It  is  a  fine  July  morning,  and  we  are  afloat  on  the 
bay.  The  deep  quietude  of  summer  is  around  us. 
So  motionless  is  the  air,  that  on  the  neighboring  shore 
*'  the  shadow  of  the  trees  lies  engraven  on  the  grass. " 
The  dredge  has  been  cast  out,  and  drags  heavily  along 
the  bottom.  Our  boatman  puts  forth  all  his  strength, 
but  the  craft  seems  scarcely  to  move.  We  arrange  our 
bottles  and  vessels,  of  various  form  and  size,  destined 
to  contain  the  '*  treasures  of  the  deep,"  and  plant  a 
small  tub  filled  with  salt  water  in  the  centre  of  the 
boat,  for  the  reception  of  the  larger  specimens.  These 
preparations  completed,  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  scene ;  follow  the  windings  of  the 
shore ;  speculate  on  the  fortunes  of  the  inmates  of 
yonder  quiet  cottage,  which  looks  as  if  it  could  not 
shelter  sm  or  sorrow  ;  watch  the  light  clouds,  which 
chequer  the  summer  skv,  and  their  shadows  creeping 
over  the  corn-fields  ;  allow  the  ^e  to  wander  over  the 
bvoad  expanse  of  water  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  eetu- 
aty,  or  to  rest  for  awhile  on  the  foam  breaking  at  the 
base  of  the  Bolt ;  or  the  white  sail,  near  the  horison, 
gleomiag  in  the  sunlight 

And  now  it  is  time  to  haul  in  the  dredge.  The  oars 
are  shipped,  and  the  boat  swings  round.  As  the  rope 
is  slowly  drawn  in,  all  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  water,  to 
catch  the  first  sight  of  the  dredge  as  it  rises  laden  with 
its  spoil.  We  almost  feel  inclined  to  bestow  a  male- 
diction on  the  old  sailor,  who  performs  his  work  with 
extreme  deliberation,  and  coils  his  rope  with  the  most 
provoking  neatness  and  precision,  as  though  this  were 
by  fiur  the  most  important  part  of  the  proceeding!  At 
length  it  comes  in  view,  tangled  with  weed,  the  long 
streamers  of  which  trail  after  it  through  the  water  ; 
and  soon  its  contents  are  safely  deposited  within  the 
boat  What  a  scene  they  present  to  us !  what  strange 
forms  !  what  colors  !  what  a  profusion  of  life  ! 

Here  a  large  star-fish  (  Uraster  glacialis)  shows  its 
beautiM  bluish  disk,  and  writhes  its  spine-covered 
arms  ;  here,  amidst  some  exquisite  tufts  of  weed,  lies 
an  unsightly  sea-slug  (Aplytia),  pouring  forth  the 
purple  fluid  with  which  it  clouds  the  water  and  eludes 
pursuit ;  here  a  broad  frond  exhibits  a  miniature  forest 
of  loophytes  investing  its  surihce,  each  stem  laden 
with  tiny,  pellucid  cups,  within  which  the  bloesom-Uke 
polypes  shelter ;  here  are  shapeless  leatheiy  masses 
( IVintcoto),  than  which  nothing  could  w^  look  less 
Uke  an  animal ;  while,  amongst  all  and  over  all,  a 
multitude  of  nimble  crabs,  presenting  the  most  gro- 
tesque shapes,  keep  up  a  constant  biMtle.  Here  and 
there  a  graceftd  shdl  adorns  the  heap ;  the  little 
cowry  dispUys  its  orange  mantle,  and  the  vividly- 
colored  PecUn$ — the  "  butterflies  of  the  ocean  " — 
jork  themselves  to  and  fro.    We  eould  easily  fill  % 
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foluibe  in  describing  the  cbjsets  Matt  ui ,  baf  xntisf 
Bekct  ft  few  fbr  special  notice. 

The  dredge  has  been  amongst  the  submarine  forests. 
The  bunches  of  weed  which  it  has  brought  up  are  gay 
with  the  briliant  hues  of  the  loTcly  featner-star  (  Coma^ 
ttda).  It  is  present  in  immense  nnmbers,  Uterally 
eovering  the  masses  of  algss  and  the  dredge  itsdf 
We  much  question  if  there  be  in  nature  a  more  ex- 

Suisite  object  than  this  creature.  The  coloring  defies 
escription.  There  are  many  varieties — deep-rose;  a 
rich  orange;  a  light-straw  color,  barred  and  Tariegated 
with  rose  ;  and  white  and  rose.  The  depth  and  deli- 
oa^  of  color  aie  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  tints 
of  flowers. 

The  popular  name  of  this  star-fish  (feather-§tar)  is 
expressive.  To  form  some  idea  of  its  aspect,  imagine 
five  plumose  arms,  fbrlced  very  near  the  oase,  so  as  to 
appear  like  ten,  set  in  radiate  fiishion  around  a  small 
pentangular  cup-shaped  disk,  which  contains  the  body 
of  the  animal  These  arms  are  most  delicately  pii^ 
nated,  and  are  composed  of  an  fanmense  number  of 
•mall  plates  or  pieces,  held  toge^er  by  an  investing 
membrane.  This  structure  secures  the  greatest  pos- 
rible  flexibility'-an  important  point  in  organs  which 
are  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  prehension  and  loco- 
motion. The  mouth  of  the  comatula  is  placed  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  cup  which  contuns  the  soft  portions 
of  the  body;  a  convement  position  with  reference  to  the 
arras  which  are  to  supply  it  with  fixxl.  The  upper  or 
convex  side  of  the  cup  is  Aimished  with  a  number  of 
hooked  filaments,  by  means  of  which  the  creature  can 
lay  firm  hold  of  the  stems  of  the  coralline  or  sea-weed, 
and,  thus  moored  in  a  favorable  rituation,  lie  in  wait 
for  prey.  Beautiihl  must  these  rose-colored  stars 
appear,  studding  the  dark  foliage  of  the  sea,  or  dus- 
lerod  into  brilliant  galaxies ! 

But  beauty  is  not  the  only  distinction  of  the  coma- 
tula. Its  history,  to  use  &e  words  of  Profossor  £. 
Forbes,  **  is  one  of  the  little  romances  in  which  natural 
history  abounds— one  of  those  narrations  which,  while 
believing,  we  almost  doubt,  and  yet,  while  doubting, 
must  b&ve."  Let  us  follow  it  through  the  several 
stages  of  its  existence.  If  we  examine  careftilly  these 
bunches  of  weed  amongst  which  the  comatulai  are  clus- 
tering, we  shall  find  every  here  and  there  groups  of  a 
minute  being,  wiiich  may  perhaps  strike  us  as  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a  Liliputian  star-fish  mMnied  on 
a  flexible  stalk  or  pedicle.  Those  who  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  geology  will  at  once  reoogniw  in  it  an 
ancrinite  in  miniature-^an  undoubted  representative 


of  the  K^-star  of  primeval  times,  which  once  played 

omy  of  nature.    Let 
observe  one  of  these  creatures.    It  is  about  half  an 


so  importent  a  part  in  the  economy  of  nature.    Let  us 


inch  in  height,  and  is  rooted  by  the  base  of  its  stalk  to 
the  weed.  This  stalk  is  composed  of  a  pile  of  small 
Joints  held  together  by  a  membranous  covering.  It  is 
surmounted  1^  a  minute  star-fi^,  which,  if  seen  wUk^ 
out  Ut  item,  you  would  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to 
be  the  young  of  the  comatula.  It  1)as  the  charactsiv 
istio  structure  of  the  disk  and  body,  the  hooked  fila- 
ments, and  the  five  arms,  forked  near  the  base;  not, 
indeed,  regularly  plumons,  nor  tinted  with  the  brUliant 
dyes  of  the  ftill-grown  foather-star,  but  shoirtng  here 
and  there  a  pinna  and  a  natch  of  color  which  prophesy 
of  a  beauty  not  yet  unfolded.  The  little  creature  is 
activity  itself— «waying  its  delicate  stem  to  and  firo 
like  the  graoeAil  vortioella,  and  twisting  its  tiny  arms 
in  all  directions,  as  if  in  quest  of  food.  As  we  have 
watdied  such  a  one,  we  have  vividly  realised  the  lifo 
of  the  encrinite,  with  whose  beautiftil  remains,  as  they 
repose  in  their  stony  bed,  it  is  so  difficult  to  connect 
thekleaoftitality.  With  this  key  befoqre  us,  we  have 
been  able  to  restore  the  stone-lily  to  Ufo— to  replaoe  it 
in  its  native  seas,  and  admire  the  worldng  of  its  ex- 
quisite mechanism.  The  being  now  before  us,  how- 
ever, is  but  one  stage  in  a  process  of  development  It 
ion. 


Amengit  the  group  of  ^luuieocrinltes  which  we  are 
OTamining,  there  is  a  keadU$$  italk  ;  andnotforfrom 


it,  anchored  to  a  branchlet  of  the  weed,  the  Hbj  steiw 
fish  which  lately  surmounted  it,  enacting  new  tke  M 
of  the  comatula !  It  has  passed  tlireugh  its  enniiiitis 
stage  and  is  henceforth  a  free  orinoid  star-fisli.  By  a 
little  examination,  you  may  find  individuals  of  all  siass 
exhibiting  aU  degrees  of  devdofmeat,  and  i 
the  just-aismounted  head  of  the  inorinite  by  an 
broken  line  with  the  fUll-grown  foather-star.  We 
have  often  kept  these  creatures  until  the  extraordinary 
transformation  was  completed*  In  the  eveninf^  we 
have  placed  some  of  the  pigmy  encrinites  in  a  saucer 
of  sea-water,  and  in  the  morning  we  have  found  coma- 
tulsB  in  their  stead — ^the  deserted  stalks  remaining,  as 
the  monuments  of  a  departed  race. 
The  encrinites  and  pentacrinites  of  geographical  epodis 
which  once  crowded  the  ocean  with  sliapes  of  beauty 
have  almost  passed  away.  One  or  two  recent  species 
only  are  known  ;  but  thdr  form  is  preserved  to  us  in 
the  youns  and  ftiffitive  state  of  a  more  highly-organised 
being.  This  is  left,  as  it  were,  to  ttnk  the  eiiganisas 
of  to-day  to  those  of  the  past  Tlie  result  of  long 
geological  ^ns  has  been  the  almost  total  extinotioD  of 
the  encrinite,  and  the  predominsnce  of  higher  forma. 
The  star-fish  has  taken  its  place  in  creation.  In  the 
ephemeral  life  of  the  comatula,  the  development  of 
whole  cycles  is  represented  in  miniature;  the  i 
of  the  past  are  sumaMd  up. 

The  young  of  the  foather-staf  ^rpifies  the  < 
races.  It  enacts  fsr  us  their  life,  and  helps  us  is 
realise  their  living  forms;  and  when  it  forsakes  its 
column,  and  enters  on  iU  perfect  state,  it  indicates 
their  destiny. 

The  diflSoulty  of  preserving  the  comatula  is  great 
When  killed,  it  must  be  ^read  on  paper  in  the  1 
like  sea-weeds;  but  the  color  is  evanescent,  aad  i 
of  the  beauty  of  the  animal  is  lost  in  drying.  TMr 
tenacity  of  life  is  marvellous.  On  one  occasion  we 
removed  the  whole  of  the  fleshy  parts  firom  tha  disk, 
expecting  thus  to  destroy  life  at  onoe;  but  to  o«r  cq»- 
ftisbn  and  dismay,  the  creature  surfited  this  treMM 
dous  operation,  writhed  its  arms  with  increased  vigor, 
and,  on  being  restored  to  the  water,  swam  off  aa  nii^ilj 
as  if  its  whole  digestive  system  had  not  been  taken 
from  it !  There  was  something  confounding  in  the 
sight  of  an  animal  so  apparenSy  unooneernid,  after 
havine  been  plundered  of  what  might  seem  to  be  its 
ossentTsl  organs. 

Amongst  the  multiferions  objects  which  tfie  dredge 
has  brought  to  light,  is  a  singular  being  whk^  daisM 
a  specif  notioe.  This  is  the  sea-urchin  (fdktuiit),  a 
creature  bdonging  to  the  same  femily  as  the  featiber- 
star,  though  SsAj  distantly  related  to  it  There  is, 
indeed,  little  femily  resembbuMM  between  tlMna.  The 
urchin  is  a  rough,  prioUy  feUow,  and  has  none  of  the 
grace  and  the  brilliant  tinting  of  the  star.  But  they 
are  connected,  nevertheless,  by  easily  traceable  natural 
affinities.  Most  persons  must  be  acquainted  with  so 
common  an  object  as  the  ikdl  of  tiie  sea-urohin  or 
sea-egg;  but  few,  perhaps,  know  much  of  the  ezquiaits 
mechanism  and  me  wooderftd  vitalproocases  assoei- 
ated  with  this  humble  dwelling.  We  tranqiort  our 
captive  to  the  tub  of  salt-water,  that  we  may  waloh 
his  movements  and  study  his  structure,  and  wH 
endeavor  to  simply  our  readers  with  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  him.  The  echinus  consists  of  a  rounded 
calcareous  bbx,  in  which  is  enckeed  the  soft  body  of 
the  animal.  On  the  under  side  is  a  droular  opening 
—the  mouth.  From  the  mouth  project  five  (the 
mystic  number  of  this  flunily)  plates,  or  teeth,  vrhieh 
are  connected  with  a  oompfieated  ginding  SMohiwe 
within,  in  which  the  fiwd  is  prepared  for  its  psMage 
into  the  stomach,  and  subsequent  digestion.  The 
external  surihoe  of  the  shdl  is  covered  with  movable 
spines,  commonly  of  most  graoeftd  form  and  elaberats 
workmanship.  Amongst  the  si^nes  may  be  8e«i,i^en 
the  creature  is  living,  numbers  of  delieata,  flesible 
tubes,  which  can  be  protruded  and  retracted  at  pleas- 
ure. So  much  by  way  of  general  deser^itioii.  Lst« 
now  examine  the  Tarious  pitfts  oftUs  curious  organissi 
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more  dofldj;  And  firtty  the  «A<I/.  iifltbe  animal  grows 
and  inercoscs  in  siie,  how  is  the  ttonj  mansion  to  be 
enlarged  to  meet  its  wants  ?  The  orab,  when  its  shell 
has  become  too  small  lor  it,  abandons  it  inoontinently , 
and  grows  another.  The  mollusc,  when  ^  has  out^ 
grown  its  dwelling-place,  adds  to  it  a  new  oompart- 
ment  by  the  deposition  of  freeih.  matter  round  the 
margin.  But  the  structure  of  the  echinus  renders 
mther  of  these  methods  unavailing.  How,  then,  shall 
its  covering  be  enlarged  as  occasion  requires,  preserr- 
ing  at  the  same  time  its  spherical  proportions  ?  If  the 
shell  were  a  shigle,  solid  piece,  growth  were  impossible. 
The  Divine  A^hitect  has,  therefore,  built  up  the 
urchin's  home  of  a  multitude  of  pieces,  all  of  them 
pentagons  (still  the  hiystic  five) ,  and  all  of  them  fitted 
together  with  marvellous  aoeuraoy.  Investing  the 
entire  sur&oe  of  the  sheU  and  passing  between  the 
margins  of  the  multitudinous  pieces,  is  a  living  film  or 
mei]S>rane.  This  membrane  has  the  power  of  secret- 
ing and  depositing  calcareous  matter,  in  an  equal 
ratio  J  alone  the  edgeS'of  every  one  of  the  pentagonal 
plates.  In  tnis  way  each  plate  is  gradually  and  equally 
enlarged,  and  so  tiie  whole  structure  is  gradually  and 
equally  enlarged — enlarged  by  the  simultaneous  in- 
crease of  all  its  component  pieces,  and,  therefore, 
without  any  material  idteration  in  its  shape.  The 
Bhdl  thus  slowly  swells  out,  and,  as  it  expands,  the 
ereature  within  increases  in  like  proportion.  The 
ttrehin's  home,  then,  is  a  composite  and  expansive 
tophere,  whose  teoelated  sui^fikce  is  made  up  of  hun* 
(veds  of  exact  pentagons,  fitted  each  to  each,  as  no 
human  skill  could  fit  them,  and  enclosed  in  the  mystic 
film  which  provides  fi>r  their  symmetric  growth.  How 
marvellous  the  mathematics  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  abode  for  this  humble  being !  The  mechanism 
with  which  it  is  provided  is  no  less  curious  and  beau- 
tiful Let  us  examine  its  locomotive  apparatus. 
Thickly  distributed  over  the  shell  we  find  small  cir- 
cular protuberances,  each  surmounted  by  a  little 
ball  There  are  some  tiiousands  of  these  upon  every 
urchin.  To  each  one  of  the  little  knobs  a  spine,  often 
Hehly  fluted  and  sculptnred,  is  artaeulated.  At  the 
base  of  the  spine  is  a  hollow  which  fits  npon  the  ball, 
and  we  have  thus  a  true  ball-and-socket  joint,  by 
means  of  which,  and  the  attached  ligament  and  mus- 
eks,  it  can  be  moved  fircely  in  all  dimtions.  By  aid 
of  its  thousands  of  spinous  legs,  the  urchin  is  enabled 
to  roll  itself  along  a  plane  suH^;  and  should  danger 
threaten,  it  can  employ  them  as  spades,  and  soon  bury 
itself  in  the  sand.  It  is  curious  to  remark  the  various 
uses  that  are  made  of  the  same  provision  in  the 
economy  of  nature^  Amongst  the  urchins  we  meet 
with  the  first  introduction  of  the  ball-and-eocket  Joint 
By  means  of  it  these  creatures  roll  themselves  along 
the  sand  in  obedience  to  their  inferior  instincts.  Bv 
means  of  the  same  contrivance  the  arm  of  man  n 
endowed  With  its  wondrous  capabiUes  of  motion,  and 
enabled  to  execute  the  mandates  of  his  Will,  and  give 
expression  to  the  conceptions  of  his  fcbtellect 

Btit  we  have  m»t  yet  done  with  the  marvels  of  this 
organism.  The  urchin  has  ^o  elimb  rocks  as  well  tm 
to  traverse  sands.  At  first  dgbt,  we  might  deem  it 
weUnigh  impossible  for  this  linc-olad  ball  to  perform 
soch  a  foat  But  let  us  see  Our  prisoner  in  the  tub 
has  actually  scaled  the  side  f  tiie  vessel,  and  is  hang- 
ing securely  from  the  perpendicular  surfoce.  How 
h^  this  been  accomplished  If  we  examine  the  shell, 
we  find  passing  fh>m  pole  t^  pole  rows  or  avenues  of 
small  orifio^B,  which  ope^i  into  the  interior  cavity. 
These  nm  in  pairs  and  there  are  fivt  pairs  to  each 
individual  Through  thee*  oHfices  the  creature  can 
l^rotmde  a  number  of  extensile  tubes,  terminating  in 
po#erfM  suckers*  These  it  can  push  fi>rthb^nd  its 
lottgest  spinet,  and  bend  in  all  directions,  and  by 
means  of  them  it  anchors  itsdf  firmly  to  the  rock,  or 
climbs  its  most  precipitous  skies.  The^  form  the 
second  locomotive  apptfitos  with  which  this  singular 
being  is  endowed.    Thej  are  also  admirably  adapted 


lbrthecttpliil««ffob4L  Th««  amy  be  ibOM  9000  eff 
these  tabular  arms,  with  their  snctosW  disk,  on  a 
single  urchin ! 

One  more  provision  must  be  ttotioed^  Scattered  over 
the  skin  which  covers  the  shell,  we  meet  with  great 
numbers  of  a  curious  pinoerushaped  organ.  It  consists 
of  a  small  calcareous  forcept  mounted  on  a  aUm, 
When  the  animal  is  living  thebe  pedicellarim^  as  they 
are  called,  are  in  a  state  of  great  activity,  continually 
opening  and  shutting  their  blades  with  considerable 
force,  and  bending  their  heads  in  i^  directions.  These 
strange  bodies  have  long  been  a  punle  to  the  natu- 
ralist, and  sdme  have  regtuded  them  as  mere  parasites. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  tiiat  they  belong 
to  the  urchins;  and  firom  observations  we  have  made 
on  analogous  organs,  which  are  foemd  upon  some  oi 
the  loonhytes,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  assigning  them 
a  function.  We  regard  them  as  an  admirable  ^saWee 
^paratus,  designed  to  keep  the  deUeate  investing 
membrane  free  from  substances  and  creatures  which 
might  otherwise  irritate  and  iniure  it  These  minute 
prehensile  organs,  plentifully  distributed  over  the  sur- 
»oe,  constantly  on  the  alert,  constantiy  twisting  about, 
and  snapping  their  littie  beaks,  are  well  fitted  to  arrest 
intruders,  or  to  eject  such  as  mav  have  effected  a  lodg- 
ment They  oonstitute  the  pouce  fbroe  with  whid^ 
nature  has  supplied  the  echinus. 

We  have  now  noticed  the  chief  points  in  the  history 
of  the  iheli  and  its  organs.  Were  we  to  pass  within^ 
and  study  its  internal  arrangements,  we  should  meet 
with  equally  striking  evidences  of  the  ihatBi  design 
and  the  most  loving  finrethooght  Such  is  the  sea* 
urchin— «  being  most  singular^  endowed — a  being  in 
whose  construction  the  most  consummate  skill  has  horn. 
employed — a  being  in  which  exquisite  beauty  has  been 
super-added  to  exquisite  oontnvanoe.  For  what  can 
be  more  beautiftd  than  the  tesselated  sl^,  its  orna- 
mented bosses,  its  radiate  avenues,  and  its  plated 
spines?  Resolve  this  marvellous  structure  into  the 
thouM  firom  which  it  rose.  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
mind  of  which  such  thoughts  are  the  daily  effluence  ? 

The  father-star  and  the  echinus  are  both  membert 
of  the  great  class  Echinodermata,  and  others  of  the 
same  kindred  have  come  up  in  our  dredge.  But  we 
will  make  our  next  sdeotion  fh>m  a  diftrent  tribe. 
Befbre  doing  so,  however,  a  word  as  to  the  immense 
profusion  of  lilb  in  the  ocean.  The  dredger  is  ooi»- 
tlnually  impressed  by  it  Not  a  deserted  shell  or  a 
stMie  is  brought  up  but  is  thronged  with  living  beings. 
£very  bunch  of  weed  gives  shSter  to  multitudes  of 
creatnres — some  temporary  lodgers,  some  permanent 
residents.  Lifo  is  parasitic  upon  life.  The  surpula 
builds  its  stony  case  on  the  abode  of  the  shell-fish,  and 
the  delicate  lacework  of  the  moss-coral  overspreads 
the  surpula.  Over  the  stem  of  the  sea-weed  creeps 
the  fibre  fh>m  which  the  gnicefiil  pinmes  of  the 
itoophyte  spring.  These,  again,  are  tnlckly  invested 
by  the  pretty  cdlB  of  many  smaller  speeies;  and  they, 
in  turn,  minute  as  they  are,  often  bear  in  profbsloii 
the  curious  ibrms  of  microsoopic  animakmles.  Lotus 
take  a  stone  firom  the  heap  tnat  is  lying  in  our  boat 
It  is  a  perfect  museum  in  itsrit  It  is  richly  colored 
in  parts  by  the  nuUipore—ow  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
vegetable  life,  which  does  for  the  scenery  of  the  ocean 
w^t  the  moss  and  lichen  do  for  the  scenery  of  the  upper 
world.  Here  is  a  circular  cluster  of  cells,  **  lookinc  like 
beautiful  lacework  carved  in  ivory  ;'*  here  a  little 
saucer  of  the  purest  whiteness,  containing  within  it  a 
number  of  stony  tubes,  the  habitations  of  a  whole 
company  of  tiny  polypes.  A  sponge  overgrows  one 
portion  of  the  stone,  itself  the  home  of  manv  a  living 
thing;  a  sea-anttnone  has  possmdon  of  another.  The 
Mttle  enerinile  is  present,  and  near  it  a  small  staMsh, 
representatives  or  the  andent  and  the  modern  era. 
There  are  werms  too,  in  plen^,  and  mors  of  lUb  and 
beauty  bende  than  we  have  space  to  desiaribe.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  of  the  amount  of  happy  eoditeBoe 
which  a  single  BtcneBigrsuppert   The  forma  to  whioh 
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we  have  chiefly  refbrred  are  yislble  to  tlie  unassisted 
eye;  but,  as  Humboldt  remarks,  **  tiie  application  of 
the  microscope  increases  in  the  most  striking  manner 
our  impression  of  the  rich  luxuriance  of  animal  life  in 
the  ocean,  and  reyeals  to  the  astonished  senses  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  universality  of  life.  *  *  We  may,  per- 
haps, have  something  to  say  of  these  minute  beings 
hereafter. 


From  the  Spectator,  19  April. 
EASTER   1861   IN   THE   ANGLICAN   CHURCH. 

Ir  there  ia  one  period  of  the  revoWing  year  at 
which  more  than  any  other  the  sense  of  a  oommon 
benefit  from  a  comnion  source  ought  to  impress 
upon  the  earnest  Christian  the  doty  of  implicit 
obedience  to  the  charge  "  Love  one  another,"  it  is 
Easter.  Tet  throughout  the  Anglican  section  of 
the  great  Christian  church  the  Easter  of  1851 
dawns  with  dark  augury  of  fierce  dissension  and 
dissolution.  The  professed  followers  of  Christ 
almost  exceed  the  callous  levity  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers ;  the  latter  only  rent  and  divided  his  garments, 
the  former  threaten  to  rend  and  divide  lus  mystic 
body,  the  church. 

The  sjrmptoins  of  impending  disruption  are  indeed 
alarming.  On  the  one  hand,  we  see  a  memorial 
or  petition  addressed  to  the  crown  by  upwards 
of  three  hundred  thousand  laymen  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal or  Low  Church  party,  urging  the  condemnation 
of  certain  doctrines  and  the  suppression  of  certam 
observances  cherished  by  a  numerous  portion  of 
their  fellow-churchmen.  This  petition  is  recom- 
mended by  the  queen's  ministers  to  the  favorable 
attention  of  the  prelates,  and  is  by  them  favorably 
entertained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  champion  of  the  opposed  or  High  Church 
party,  no  longer  confining  himself  to  protests  and 
declarations  of  noniotercourse  with  his  primate, 
convokes  a  Diocesan  Synod  of  his  clergy,  to  invite 
their  concurrence  in  a  declaration  that  the^  **  ad- 
here, and  by  the  blessing  of  God  will  oontmue  to 
adhere,  faithfully  and  at  every  hazard,"  to  one  of 
the  most  essential  doctrines  from  which  the  peti- 
tioners dissent.  The  bishop  also  seeks  to  obtain 
the  counsel  of  the  synod  on  '*  other  matters"  afi^t- 
ing  the  church  at  large  and  their  diocese  in  partic- 
ular. 

The  champion  who  organizes  this  opposition  to 
the  party  represented  by  the  p^itioners,  and,  to  say 
the  least,  favored  by  the  archbishop  and  the  minis- 
ters of  the  crown,  is  of  a  very  diflferent  calibre  from 
most  of  those  who  have  been  conspicuous  in  the 
ranks  of  Tractarianism.  It  is  pertectly  consistent 
with  a  sincere  respect  for  their  earnestness  and 
amiability  to  admit  that  they  appear  to  lay  moat 
stress  upon  the  outward  observances — the  symbols 
and  sentimentalities  of  ritual  worship,  tint  the 
Bishop  of  Elxeter,  without  giving  up  these  outward 
shows,  waives  their  consideration,  as  of  compara- 
tively minor  moment,  and  takes  his  stand  upon  the 
doctrinal  differences  which  lie  beneath  them; 
bringing  to  the  support  of  his  own  peculiar  views 
the  accumulated  learning  and  dialectical  experience 
of  a  long  life  and  a  character  of  active,  unyielding 
resolution. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  discrepancies  between 
the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
and  those  of  the  Low  Cburoh  are  irreconcilable  ; 
that  if  both  or  either  insist  upon  agreement  in  these 
points  as  Uie  coiuHtion  of  communion,  one  ohnreh 
cannot  ooatain  them.  The  Low  Church  concurs 
with  the  Helvetic    Chuicbet  in    regarding  the 


sacraments  as  simply  comDoemorative,  and  the 
office-bearers  in  the  church  as  mere  ministers ;  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  attributes  a  mystic  efllcaey  to  the 
sacraments,  and  claims  for  the  office-bearers  in  the 
church  a  priestly  character — in  other  words,  as  the 
Lutheran  stands  mid-way  between  the  Romanist 
and  the  Calvinist,  the  bishop  stands  mid-way 
between  the  Romanist  and  the  Lutheran. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  parties  holding  these 
discordant  views,  as  sharply  defined  as  now,  have 
coexisted  in  the  Anglican  church  ever  since  its 
secession  from  the  Romish  communion.  But  the 
disruption  and  temporary  suppression  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  time  oif  the  Commonwealth, 
which  was  mainly  occasioned  by  the  contests  of 
those  parties,  induced  them  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration  to  acquiesce  in  a  system  of  compromise 
and  mutual  tolerance.  The  interval  between  the 
Revolution  in  1688  and  the  revival  of  religious  zeal 
in  the  age  of  Wilberforce  was  an  age  of  indif- 
ferentism.  The  publication  of  "  Vital  Christian- 
ity," the  habit  of  cooperating  with  Dissenters, 
through  their  common  labors  in  the  Bible  Society, 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  numerous  Missionary 
Societies--con  firmed  by  the  establishment  of  Ex- 
eter Hall,  which  gave  to  this  alliance  *'a  httal 
habitation  and  a  name" — first  rekindled  the  spirit 
of  propagandism  in  the  Low  Church  party ;  and,  at 
a  later^date,  the  pressure  thus  brought  to  bear  upoo 
the  High  Church  has  contributed  along  with  other 
circumstances  to  awaken  that  spirit  of  counter- 
propagandism  which  has  displayed  itself  most 
earnestly  in  the  holders  of  the  extreme  opinions 
called  Tractarian.  The  truce  tacitly  acquiesced  ia 
between  the  antagonist  sections  of  the  Anglicao 
Church  at  the  Restoration  has  been  broken.  Con- 
troversy, and  sometimes  attempts  at  a  species  of 
persecution  on  both  sides,  have  embittered  the 
minds  of  partisans ;  and  the  panic  excited  by  the 
late  papal  aggression  has  brought  on  a  geoenl 
mel^. 

The  prelates  appear  to  be  only  half  sensible  of 
the  extremely  critical  state  of  the  B^stablishmeot 
They  do  not  estimate  at  its  full  force  the  propa- 
gandist zeal  and  fervor  that  have  been  kindled. 
Timid  if  not  indiflferent  themselves,  they  seem  in- 
capable of  conceiving  the  reckless  John  Knox 
impetuosity  which  animates  many  of  the  Low 
Church  party,  or  the  Thomas-k-Becket  spirit  which 
inspires  many  of  its  opponents.  Iney  stand 
by  as  inert  spectators,  or  feebly  uttering  tame 
recommendations  of  forbearance,  when  there  is  a 
call  for  their  most  strenuous  exertions  to  arrest  a 
struggle  which  threatens  to  shake  the  fabric  of  the 
church  into  fragments. 

The  esublished  church  has  still  a  strong  hM  oa 
the  convictions  and  ser*'ment8  of  a  great  roa^ty 
of  Englishmen.  The  oass  of  her  commumcanis 
are  not  learned  theolog  ns  or  subtle  canvassers  of 
dogmas ;  but  it  is  onl)  lecessary  to  reflect  on  the 
number  of  churches  am  ;hapels  in  connection  with 
the  Establishment,  whi  h  are  filled  Sunday  after 
Sunday  with  large  con^;  egatioos,  to  feel  iu  power 
over  their  minds.  The  >^rvaooes  of  the  church 
are  associated  with  tlte  r  earliest  recollections; 
periodical  performance  o  rhem  has  become  a  habit, 
in  the  clergy  of  the  church  they  recognize  not  par- 
haps  a  priesthood  to  which  they  pay  an  abject  ven- 
eration, but  a  body  of  intelligent,  educated*  viitBOtf 
men,  from  whom  they  have  been  aocastoaed  to 
derive  valuable  instruction  at  all  times,  suppevtaad 
consolation  in  the  most  trying  emergenctes  of  life- 
They  prize  the  elevating  and  regulating  inflQflooo 
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of  the  EstabliBhineDt ;  they  wish  to  aeenie  its  per- 
manence, as  a  comfort  to  themselves  and  a  guaran- 
tee for  the  morality  and  happiness  of  their  children. 
They  are  repelled  by  the  austere  Calvinism  and 
phansaical  formality  which  are  the  tendencies  of 
the  Low  Church  ;  thej  have  little  sympathy  with 
the  ima^native  mysticism  and  excessive  veneration 
of  ritual  forms  which  characterize  the  High  Church. 
They  are  prepared  to  rally  round  a  devout  clergy, 
who  will  inculcate,  and  set  forth  in  their  lives,  the 
influence  of  scriptural  truths,  and  conduct  public 
worship  with  dignified  and  decorous  forms.  If 
disruption  and  disestabHskment  are  to  be  the  doom 
of  the  Church  of  England,  it  will  be  due  mainly  to 
the  apathy  and. cowardice  of  the  dignitaries,  who 
shrink  from  placing  themselves  with  decision  at  the 
head  of  this  overwhelming  majority  of  the  church's 
members. 

The  Bishop  of  £xeter*s  movement  is  dangerous 
because  it  brings  more  combatants  into  the  field 
than  have  hitherto  taken  an  active  part  in  the  con- 
troversy, and  because  it  divides  the  church  into  two 
nearly  equal  parties.  The  leading  Tractarians  are 
subtle  logicians,  and  men  of  relink  taste ;  butthev 
are  book  men,  and  their  followers  are  too  much 
taken  up  with  mere  externals ;  the  party  has  little 
hold  on  public  sympathy.  Again,  it  is  only  a 
minority  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  petitioners 
who  would  go  the  length  of  enforcing  a  Judaical 
Sabbath  by  act  of  Parliament.  But  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  skilfully  keeps  crosses  and  candles  and 
intonation  in  the  background,  and  insists  mainly  on 
the  abstract  principles,  that  the  sacraments  possess 
in  themselves  a  mystical  supernatural  efficacy,  and 
that  theclergy  only  are  entitled  to  a  voice  in  church 
councils,  in  subordination  to  the  bishops.  He  thus 
invites  many  to  his  stsndard  who  have  kept  aloof 
from  Tractarian  practices,  and  drives  into  the  oppo- 
site ranks  many  who  have  little  sympathy  with 
what  used  to  be  called  Agnewism.  The  Low 
Church  holds  that  the  laity  ought  to  have  some 
voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
mnd  that  the  bishops  ought  to  be  nominated  by  the 
eoncurring  voice  of  the  laity  and  inferior  clergy. 
The  High  Church  holds  that  the  bishop  is  the 
nucleus  of  every  rightly-constitated  church ;  that 
the  clergy  derive  their  authority  from  him;  and 
that  they,  under  his  direction,  ought  to  ffovem  the 
laity.  The  irreconcilable  theories  of  the  two 
parties  are  strikingly  developed  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propaffatidn  of  Christian 
Knowledge  and  the  Colonial  Church  Society. 
Both  of  these  bodies  have  been  exertinff  themselves 
to  extend  the  Church  of  England  in  the  colonies ; 
but  the  former  -uniformly  begins  by  appointing  a 
bishop,  who  may  ordain  and  institute  clergymen  as 
the  wants  of  the  tommunion  require ;  the  latter, 
by  appointing  ministering  clergymen,  postponing 
episcopal  appointments  till  there  is  a  choroh  nu- 
merous enough  to  need  such  a  superintendence. 
The  tactique  of  Bishop  PhiUpotts  would  set  not 
merely  Tractarians  and  Puritans,  but  the  more 
numerous  parties  represented  by  the  societies  we 
have  named  together  hy  the  ears. 

The  success  or  failure  of  his  attempt  will 
probably  decide  whether  the  present  heats  are  to 
end  in  a  secession  from  or  a  disruption  of  the 
church.  Committed  as  the  leading  Tractarians 
are,  one  or  the  other  seems  inevitable.  Both  are 
to  be  deprecated,  but  especially  the  latter ;  for  dis- 
ruption would  inevitably  lead  to  disestablishment. 
Neither  party  would  be  sufficiently  numerous  to 
have  a  daim  to  the  title  of  national,  or  to  main- 


tenance irom  a  national  fund.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
in  such  a  case  how  the  nation  could  continue  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  which  have  unquestionably  been 
derived  from  the  existence  of  a  well-educated  and 
well-conducted  clergy  placed  in  circumstances  to 
render  them  independent  of  outbreaks  of  unen- 
lightened zeal.  Something  might  indeed  be  ac- 
complished by  allowing  a  majority  of  the  heads  of 
families  in  each  parish  to  elect,  at  each  recurring 
vacancy,  their  pastor  from  any  of  the  churches 
actually  existing  in  the  country.  It  is  clear  that  an 
organized  church  (such  as  the  Episcopalian  or 
Presbyterian)  can  exist  independently  of  endow- 
ments or  territorial  relations.  The  emoluments  of 
the  various  benefices  might  be  employed  to  secure 
the  services  of  the  best-id ucated  and  most  respect- 
able of  the  clergy  of  any  of  the  different  churches 
whose  views  were  most  in  harmony  with  those  of 
the  congregations  for  the  time  being.  A  national 
clergy  might  thus  be  established  composed  of  the 
^lite  of  all  the  churches.  There  would,  however, 
be  great  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  realizing 
such  a  scheme.  If  carried  out,  it  would  of  necessity 
effect  an  entire  revolution  in  the  opinions  and  tone 
of  society.  The  clergy  would  no  longer  be  identi- 
fied, to  the  extent  they  at  present  are,  with  the 
landed  aristocracy;  and  secular  education  would 
require  to  be  entirely  disassociated  from  the  church. 
The  arrangement  would  at  best  be  a  pis-aller.  But 
it  would  be  the  only  possible  refuge  from  the 
utter  abolition  of  anything  resembling  a  national 
religious  establishment. 

Such  is  the  dim  and  dangerous  course  towards 
which  the  wayward  tempers  of  men  like  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  are  urging  us. 


From  the  Spectator. 
THE  CHURCH  IN   THE   COLONIES, 
i  79  Pall  Mall,  2Ut  April,  1851. 

Sir — ^In  the  SpecUUor  of  last  Saturday,  you 
illustrate  your  position  as  to  **  the  irreconcilable 
theories'*  of  the  two  great  parties  within  the 
Churchiof  England,  by  a  reference  to  the  opposite 
practice  of  two  Missionary  Societies.  One  of 
them,  you  say,  '*  uniformly  begins  by  appointing  a 
bishop,  who  may  ordain  and  institute  clergymen  as 
the  wants  of  his  communion  require;*'  the  other, 
**  by  appointing  ministering  clergymen,  postponing 
episoopal  appointments  till  there  is  a  church  numer* 
ous  enough  to  need  such  a  superintendence." 

With  the  proceedings  of  the  former  of  these 
Societies,  that  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Grospel,  I 
am  intimately  acquainted;  and,  as  nothing  which 
concerns  the  moral  and  religious  wellbeing  of  the 
colonies  can  be  out  of  pl^  in  the  ^p^alor^  I 
trust  you  will  allow  me  to  offer  a  few  words  of  ex« 
planation. 

Except  in  a  single  instance,  the  society  has 
hitherto  contributed  nothing  from  its  general  funds 
towards  the  endowment  of  colonial  biuioprics ;  but 
the  uniform  experience  of  its  history  has  shown 
how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  supply  any  colony 
with  an  ade<juate  number  of  clergymen  except 
through  the  mstrumentality  of  residoit  bishops. 
Hence  the  slow  advance  of  the  church  in  the  old 
colonies  of  America  previous  to  the  date  of  their 
independence.  Few  well  qualified  missionaries 
could  be  found  in  this  country,  and  there  were  no 
means  of  ordaining  such  as  might  have  ofiered 
themselves  there.  But  from  the  moment  that  the 
members  of  our  communion  in  the  United  States 
were  enabled  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  which 
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tkey  had  ao  long  complained,  by  the  establishoient 
of  the  episcopate,  their  church  sprang  forward 
with  new  life.  E^^uaily  striking  has  been  the 
progress  of  the  Colonial  Church,  whererer  a 
oishop's  see  has  been  founded ;  and  I  am  anxious 
to  direct  your  attention  to  this  fact,  as  showing 
that  the  early  nomination  of  a  bishop  is  the  most 
likely  means  te  secure  the  requisite  number  of 
officiating  clergymen.  W ithin  the  last  twelve  years, 
no  fewer  than  sixteen  bishoprics  have  been  erected 
in  the  British  Colonies.  In  nine  of  these,  i  find, 
by  an  official  report  now  before  me,  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  has  increased  from  183  to  420. 
In  some  cases  the  progress  has  been  most  remark- 
able ;  from  ten  to  fortyrfive  in  Newfoundland ; 
from  thirteen  to  thirty-eight  within  three  years  at 
ike  Cape ;  and  within  the  same  period  of  time 
fpom  three  to  twenty  in  Pert  Philip. 

These  striking  results,  which  have  followed  the 
Ibundation  of  new  episcopal  sees,  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  appointment  of  a  bishop,  so  far  from 
being  properly  set  in  opposition  to  the  appointment 
of  humbler  missionaries,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
most  efficient  method  of  aecuring  the  requisite 
Bomber  of  clergymen  in  the  parisl^  and  missions 
of  any  colony. 

I  am,  air,  your  faithful  servant, 

Ernest  Hawkins. 


From  the  Specutor,  19  April. 
PLEASURES     AND     PANICS     OF    TH?    CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

Queen  Victoria  is  to  open  the  Exposition  in 
Hyde  Park  on  Thursday  week,  in  person,  but  not 
in  the  presence  of  the  public !  The  first  part  of 
the  announcement  redoubled  the  pleased  expectancy, 
already  wanned  hj  the  tardy  arrival  of  the  sun — 
long  supposed,  this  darksome  April,  to  have  been 
detained  altogether  on  the  Continent.  The  second 
part  of  the  announcement  has  provoked  disappoint^ 
ment,  a  vague  apprehension  of  the  probable  reason 
for  it,  annoyance  at  the  apprehension,  and  nuieh 
<yBcassion  in  the  journals. 

IftheBnfflkh  public  had  been  timid,  indeed  it 
might  have  been  alarmed  at  the  mmors  that  have 
be^  current  for  several  weeks,  respeeting  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  metropolis  this  summer ;  espeeiallr 
sinee  a  maxlced  prominence  has  been  given  to  such 
rumors  in  certain  quarters.  At  one  o(  the  poiiee- 
offioes,  not  long  since,  a  Frenchman  told  a  ooek-aod- 
bull  siory  about  his  being  persecuted  for  not  joining 
in  a  eonspivaoy  among  the  foreign  lefiigecs,  to  sur- 
pnse  London.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
iTtmst  has  reported,  among  his ^small  talk,  that  the 
refugees  bave«ent  to  Pans  for  «  supply  of  *'  men 
of  action''  to  come  over  as  visitors  to  the  Exposi- 
tion. l.%e  leading  journal  affiwds  space  tft  long 
papers,  extracted  nrom^the  New  Fori  Mm-M,  de- 
•CTibing  the  state  of  England  as  being  most  pve- 
earious,  from  political  eSeteness,  religions  discord, 
and  sooial  disprganizatien  among  the  laboring 
elasses ;  and  announcing  an  exp^ition  of  ^*  oom- 
bostibles"  from  the  United  States— Republicans, 
Communists,  Anti^renters,  &c.-*-in  concert  with 
**  the  Reds"  ef  France,  with  the  Chartisu,  BooizU 
ists,  Demoorals,  and  so  Ibrth,  already  in  England. 
Various  hints  have  been  given  that  the  10th  of 
April,  '48  is  to  be  transferred  to  midsummer  '51, 
if  not  to  destroy  our  institutions,  at  least  to  smash 
the  newest  of  those  institutions,  by  sssembiiBg  in 
the  park  to  throw  atones  at  the ''  ariatoeiau"  in 


the  glass  house.  The  questions  in  Piarliaiiieot  by. 
Lord  L3mdhurst  and  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  haio 
elicited  the  assurance  that  ministers  are  yigilant 
and  prepared  ;  which  implies  that  there  is  sosna- 
thing  to  be  watched  and  controlled.  The  Times 
also  persists  in  the  formidable  reiissuranoe  that  the 
commander-in-chief  is  *'  concentrating  troops  round 
London."  Finally,  Queen  Victoria  is  lo  open  the 
Exposition  in  person,  but  not  in  presence  of  the 
public. 

Cumttlatively,  these  portenta,  of  which  we  have 
grouped  only  the  moet  overt,  have  created 
mystification  if  not  apprehension  ;  but  in  the  i 
we  believe,  the  sound  instinct  of  Uie  public  has  kept 
tolerably  near  the  common  sense  view.  It  is  at 
once  seen  that  men  acting  with  leaders  like  Maniai 
—who  aspires  to  stand  on  an  equal  pedeatal  with 
Rienzi,  friend  of  the  immortal  Petrarch— could  not 
erigafe  in  anything  so  idle  and  low-«nnded  as  a 
London  riot.  A  Frenchman  like  Louis  Blaoe, 
republican  and  socialist  as  he  is,  must  be  too  good 
an  historian  to  fall  into  such  a  base  trap  of  pidUical 
ignorance.  Arnold  Ruge  and  Gkmfried  Kinkel  are 
not  men  of  a  lower  stamp.  The  Hungarians  are 
not  republicans  at  all,  either  in  opinions,  ajfmp^ 
thies,  or  conduct.  Ledru-Rollin,  indeed,  baa  iiJed 
two  octavo  volumes  with  a  tirade  abonithiseoootry, 
unbroken  and  extravagant ;  but  surely  eren  Ats 
friends  would  know  better  than  to  let  him  voreBge 
himself  ibr  the  ridicule  cast  on  his  Decline  mid 
Fall  of  England  by  trying  to  redise  it. 

The  public  has  j|uii4>ed  to  these  condusioos  cob* 
eeming  the  revolutionists  as  a  body.  But  the  publie 
knows  also,  as  well  as  the  police,  that  there  are 
men  in  London  who  speak  very  broken  Englishy 
whose  sport  it  has  been  to  '*  aeek  the  babble  repn- 
tation  even  in  the  cannon's  mouth,"  together  with 
something  more  substantial,  who  are  very  short  of 
plunder  just  now,  and  who  would  not  at  dl  dislike 
to  have  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Colonel  Sib- 
thorp  preoccupied  in  defending  the  Crystal  Palace, 
while  two  ends  of  the  Strand  or  Cheapside  nbonld 
be  blocked  up,  that  they  might  enjoy  but  one  abort 
hour  in  ransacking  the  portable  commodities  of  the 
shops  most  worth  visiting.  There  is  therefore  a 
nucleus  of  sound  reason  tor  taking  thoroughly  eAf 
eient  military  and  police  precautions,  witluHit  pi^ 
ing  the  slightest  attention  to  the  gobemouohmie  of 
Parisian  correspondence,  even  when  magnified  to 
transatlantic  proportions. 

These  considerations,  indeed,  do  not  altogetliet 
dispose  of  the  fact,  that  aUbough  the  queen  efaonld 
not  be  advised  to  open  the  Elxposition  with  a  manner 
of  roistmst,  yet  an  ordinary  puUic  opening  might 
be  excessively  inconvenient.  The  annooneemeat, 
however,  is  manifestly  immature  and  imperfect, 
and  it  will  probably  be  amended ;  asuMire  toaa  one 
journal  has  presumed.  Without  excluding  the 
public,  it  would  be  quite  possible  ta  take  mmtkb 
preoautions  ior  aecuring  the  order  not  only  so  i 
sary  to  the  oomfort  of  the  chief  actor  in  the 
mony,  but  ao  suitable  to  the  occasion.  It  has  been 
sogaested  that  the  exhibitors  who  are  in  London 
ou^ht  to  be  invited  to  meet  Qneen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert^-the  sovereign  of  the  country  and 
the  chief  of  the  commisnon-^a  most  proper  aoggea* 
tion  ;  but  if  the  exhibitors  were  BMnhailed  in  nia- 
occupancy  of  the  ground,  if  due  means  were  taken 
to  maintain  xnrder  within  and  around  the  building, 
there  needs  be  no  question  of  ''exdudiog  ths 
public."  If  the  leadinj;  journal  has  been  eagi 
w  ^'  preparing  the  publM  mind"  fer  any  aueh  i 
pcfftone  ofertcautiony  it  will  be  qnite  proper  ta 
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tne  the  intent,  and  to  show,  as  the  erowning  glory 
of  the  peaoefal  riralrj,  Qoeen  Victoria  safe  in  the 
midst  of  the  flower  of  her  people. 

[The  openinf  vis  afkenruds  made  moce  public.  ] 


From  the  SpoeUtor,  98  April. 
THE  CHANGE  OF   8BAS0N. 

Thb  recent  stationary  or  penddous  swing  in 
pnhlic  affiiirs  makes  even  politicians  during  the 
noliday  turn  with  ssest  to  the  more  progressive  and 
lively  evolutions  of  the  natural  world.  Nature  is 
never  dead,  she  only  sleepeth ;  and  one  of  the  most 
gratifjring  aspects  of  the  vernal  opening  is  the  re- 
newal of  occupations.  With  the  return  of  spring, 
many  employments  that  had  been  interrupted  are 
jesomed,  and  every  pursuit  and  enterprise  that  had 
languished  or  been  deferred  starts  into  new  or  more 
hopeful  life.  In  the  country,  where  the  brumal 
quarter  is  more  profound  than  in  towns,  the  signs 
oi  vitality  are  pioportionably  more  vivid  and  uni- 
versal ;  inanimate  creation  rapidly  assumes  a  gayer 
vesture;  and  suspended,  enfeebled,  or  dumb  ex- 
istence, essays  to  move,  feels  unwonted  vigor,  or 
«pen1y  bursts  into  voice  or  song.  The  fiurm-labor- 
«rs  rartioipate  in  the  general  movement,  and  more 
•work  and  higher  wages  help  to  efface  the  traces  of 
the  privations  of  winter. 

In  a  greater  degree  than  Uie  provincial  towns, 
the  metropolis  experiences  the  welcome  renovation. 
A  remarkable,  but  not  freauently  noticed  feature  in 
the  industrial  econoiny  of  London,  is  the  dispropor- 
tion in  the  number  of  the  sexes :  according  to  the 
census  of  1841,  the  population  consisted  of  876,956 
mdes  and  996,720  females;  showing  of  the  latter 
«n  excess  of  119,764  persons.  Employment  for 
these  mainly  depends  on  the  annual  throng  of  visitr 
oa  to  the  capital ;  in  '*  the  season,"  as  it  is  signifi- 
cantly termed,  there  is  little  redundancy  of  hands 
— <ew  spare  needlewomen  or  menials  to  be  found ; 
they  are  advertised  for  in  almost  every  street.  It 
is  much  the  same  with  males ;  and  the  host  of 
arttxans  and  laborers,  shopmen,  porters,  waiters, 
helpers,  grooms,  and  coachmen,  that  have  been 
wholly  or  only  partially  employed  in  winter,  are 
again  in  active  requisition.  It  is  full  work  and  full 
pay  for  all.  For  a  time  the'soup-kiti^ens,  indis- 
eriminate  lodging-houses,  and  the  tramp  wards  of 
workhouses,  are  discontinued  or  little  needed. 
Even  the  ragged  schools  are  thinned,  and  the 
frequenters  open  for  themselves  new  resources, 
either  in  the  wider  scope  for  petty  depredation,  or 
more  honest  pursuits  of  errand-bovs,  holders  of 
horses,  and  assistants  to  servants  and  trades-people. 

Our  changeful  skies  are  oflen  complained  of,  yet 
they  have  borne  wholesome  fruits.  Necessity  is 
often  a  sharp  teacher,  but  many  will  take  lessons 
from  no  other  master.  Mankind,  in  the  infamcy  of 
society,  it  is  likely,  were  cradled  in  the  tropics  or 
near  them.  Food,  rainkent,and  lodging,  must  have 
been  the  abundant  and  spontaneous  products  of  the 
earlieet  inhabited  regions.  How  else,  without 
knowledge  or  experience,  could  the  first  dentxens 
of  the  world  have  subsisted?  The  billed  trades 
of  agricnitore,  pasturing ,  manufacturing,  and  house- 
building, are  not  instinctive  gifts.  Perpetual  sum- 
mer and  its  accompanying  supplies  and  accommoda- 
tions would  alone  suffice.  But  such  ready-made 
bounties  could  only  conduce  to  animal  existence, 
fiot  to  human  impravement.  Cbanaeful  seasons  and 
wants  precariously  or  insufficiently  satisfied  were 
indispensable  to  exertion— to  render  men  alert,  in- 


ventiTC,  and  provident  of  the  fatore,  in  devising 
needful  shelter,  clothing,  end  subsistence.  As  the 
nursery  of  a  mindless  race,  the  warm  south  might 
be  most  fit;  but  to  train  and  elicit  the  nobler 
energies  of  man  and  make  him  progressive,  it  was 
essential  that  he  should  be  forced  northward,  to 
grapple  with  the  vicissitudes  and  urgencies  of  a 
trying  and  uncertain  climate. 


From  the  Specutor,  96  April. 

M.  guizot's   enterprise,  its  objects  and 

PROSPECTS. 

Among  the  political  projects  of  the  day  which 
teem  in  Paris,  M.  Guizot's  for  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy  commands  respect  because  it  ema^ 
nates  from  M.  Guisot,  though  it  is  perhaps  not  the 
least  romantic  of  the  number.  The  AuemUU 
Nalianale,  which  has  passed  under  the  direction  of 
the  distinguished  professor,  is  the  organ  for  this 
new-old  scheme.  The  journalist  who  seems  te 
have  taken  Monk  for  his  model-^a  Guixot  undoi- 
terred  by  the  experience  of  a  Charles !— sets  about 
his  task  with  characteristic  phlegm.  He  is  *'  con- 
vinced that  the  reestablishment  of  monarchy  is 
necessary  for  the  safety  oi  France,  and  that  the 
fusion  of  monarchical  parties  is  necessary  ibr  the 
reestablishment  of  monarchy ;"  *'  so  long  as  it  is 
not  attained,  order,  which  is  the  security  of  a11 
interests,  will  not  be  reestablished  in  France." 
But  he  deprecates  *'  any  fresh  crisis  without  being 
reassured  ^at  it  will  lead  to  the  definitive  regime 
of  which  the  country  stands  in  need."  *'  Let  Uiere 
be  no  revolutionary  crisis,"  he  repeats,  *'  which 
does  not  lead  to  the  real  and  complete  reestablish- 
ment of  monarchy,  the  only  form  of  government 
henceforth  d'efinitive  and  durable."  He  thus  takes 
a  long  date  for  his  project,  which  is  not  to  be 
entertained  until  monarchical  parties— *Orleanists 
[two  sections,  Joinvillists  and  Regentists],  Legiti- 
mists [two  sections.  Divine-right  Absolutists  and 
Constitutional  Legitimists],  ami  Imperialists— are 
all  fused;  nor  even  then,  until  success  be  certain. 

What  are  the  present  prospects  of  such  a  fusion  t 
About  equal  to  the  union  of  oil  and  water — a  coa- 
lition of  Disraeli,  Waknsley ,  and  Russell— of  Gor- 
ham,  Whately,  and  PhiUpotts.  But  even  if  that 
stipulated  condition  were  more  advanced,  what 
expectation  are  we  to  form  from  the  self-appointed 
leader  of  the  enterprise  ?  Cold  comfort  indeed. 
M.  Guizot  has  not  shown,  in  the  past,  that  he  was 
the  philosopher  to  retain  any  grasp  on  the  mind  of 
France :  with  a  practical  and  protracted  oppoito- 
nity  of  trying  his  hand  at  statesmanship,  he  fiuled 
to  establish  any  firm  command  «ver  the  country ; 
nay,  the  practical  application  of  his  philosophy 
may  be  said  positively  to  have  helped  in  precipitate 
ing  the  crisis  of  184i3.  M.  Guizot  has  been  tried 
as  a  political  leader  in  France,  and  the  test  of  his 
fitness  was  the  greatest  explosion  that  Europe  ever 
witnessed. 

Has  he  profited  by  that  experience !  We  see  no 
evidence  that  he  has.  A  man  must  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  mastered  by  his  own  ten»perament ;  M. 
GuhEot's  aspect  and  the  conformation  of  his  head 
displays  a  striking  shortcoming  in  the  physical  part 
of  human  disposition ;  his  cold,  ultra-philosophical 
writings  display  the  same  defect;  his  biography 
tends  to  connrm  it ;  his  public  career  corroborates 
it ;  his  retrospective  strictures  removed  all  doubt. 
But  how  can  the  coldest  of  historical  professors  be 
a  loader  of  the  impulsive  Frenchmen !    As  well 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


let  him  atttempt  to  ride  a  Bucephalus  because  he 
has  studied  horsemanship  it  priori,  or  induce  said 
Bucephalus  to  submit  because  he  lays  before  it 
most  complete  and  systematic  arguments.  It  needs 
an  Alexander  to  back  that  sort  of  steed,  not  an 
Isaac  Newton  ;  a  Bonaparte  at  least,  rather  than  a 
Guizot.  Among  the  many  possibilities  that  await 
the  solution  of  Parisian  chaos,  monarchy  may  be 
one,  perhaps  the  one ;  but  it  will  not  be  brought 
about  by  the  nice  calculations  and  prudential  lec- 
tures of  the  Assemblie  Nationale. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Thb  stock,  copyright,  stereotype,  steel  plates,  and 
wood-cuts,  of  "Lardner*8  Cyclop»dia,*'  were  sold  by 
auction.  The  property  was  put  up  at  SOOOl, ,  and  aft^ 
a  spirited  bidding  was  knocked  down  to  Messrs.  Long- 
man and  Co.  for  9500/. 

The  speedy  return  of  Mettemich  to  Vienna  is  ex- 
pected ;  and  most  of  his  old  officials — some  of  them 
sickly  men  of  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age--are  to 
be  reinstalled.  At  Berlin  Sie  government  is  placed 
between  two  fires  ;  the  Junker  party  (the  party  of  the 
landed  aristocracy)  assail  it  as  inveterately  as  the 
Liberals.  Throughout  Germany,  the  active  propa- 
gandism  of  the  Ultramontane  Catholics,  under  the 
patronage  of  Austria,  is  exciting  great  alarm  and  in- 
dignation among  the  Protestants  ;  and  in  Prussia  an 
ecclesiastical  party,  closely  analogous  to  our  Tracta- 
rians,  patronized  by  the  court,  is  giving  much  offence. 
It  seems  to  be  expected  that  a  resolute  opposition  will 
be  offered  in  the  Diet,  by  the  envoys  of  the  minor 
governments,  to  the  project  understood  to  be  enter- 
tained by  Austria,  Prussia  and  the  four  kings,  to  ex- 
tend the  mediatlzation  of  1815  to  all  the  other  Qerman 
states. — Spectator,  26  April. 

Thb  Nottingham  correspondent  of  the  Timti  notes 
the  first  stages  of  one  of  those  social  revolutions  fol- 
lowing improvement  in  machinery,  which  effect  great 
general  good  at  the  cost  of  intense  particular  evil 
which  it  18  painful  to  contemplate — 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  roundabout 
fhimes  are  superseding  the  old-fashioned  loom  in  the 
manufacture  of  shirts,  drawers,  pantaloons,  &c.,  great 
numbers  of  workpeople  are  either  stinted  to  short  time 
or  thrown  out  of  employ  entirely.  These  new  frames, 
contrary  to  the  ancient  practice,  are  generally  fitted 
up  in  filctories,  and  are  so  easily  worked  as  merely  to 
require  young  people  to  attend  them,  one  skilled 
workman  only  being  required  to  superintend  each 
establishment ;  whilst  they  are  so  rapid  that  each 
frtmie  produces  from  100  to  180  dosen  pairs  of  stock- 
ings ^very  week.  This  invention,  it  is  calculated,  will 
throw  80,000  workpeople  out  of  employ  in  the  counties 
of  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Derby,  in  a  very  short 
time.  Although  probably  productive  of  much  dis- 
tress for  a  short  time,  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  will 
be  beneficial,  by  driving  the  people  to  other  occupa- 
tions, in  which  employment  will  be  more  constant, 
and  remuneration  more  liberal.  Hitherto,  take  them 
as  a  body,  for  at  least  two  generations  past,  their 
physical  condition  has  been  considerably  worse  than 
that  of  agricultural  laborers. 

From  Vienna  itself  there  comes  the  statement  that 
.  Prince  Metternich  is  about  to  return  to  the  capital, 
which  he  quitted,  as  it  was  thought  forever,  in  1848. 
It  is  supposed  that  his  return  may  have  considerable 
effect  towards  overthrowing  the  system  of  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  and  of  the  archduchess,  who  is  the 


virtual  regent  of  the  empire.  Sehwarsenberg  is  re- 
garded by  the  aristocrats  and  the  old  bureaucracy  as 
a  political  parvenu  ;  and  this  party  hopes  that  Prince 
Mettemich  will  regain  his  ancient  supremacy,  and 
recall  them  to  tl^ir  ancient  positioa  round  the 
throne. 

A  LEiTEB  from  Tiflis  announces  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  indication  of  progress  in  the  Schah's 
dominions.  An  Englishman,  Mr.  Burgess,  has  re- 
oeived  permission  to  publish,  and  has  commenced 
publishing,  a  Persian  journal  at  Teheran,  and  this 
under  the  protection  of  the  prime  minister,  Merza 
Tahi  Khan.  The  first  number  appeared  on  the  26th 
of  January,  and  contained,  among  other  articles,  one 
upon  the  necessity  for  erecting  watch-houses  in 
Teheran  ;  a  second  upon  the  expediency  of  appointing 
resident  envoys  or  consuls  in  London  and  Bombay  ; 
and  another  upon  the  neoeesi^  of  establishing  regular 
post-office  and  postal  communication  throaghont  the 
Persian  monarchy. 

A  KEMA&KABLE  cscapc  from  death  has  been  effected 
by  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  Jenny  Lind  East 
India  trader,  a  ship  which  was  wrecked  on  Keen's 
reef,  400  miles  off  Moreton  Bay,  on  the  Australian 
coast.  With  much  difficulty,  every  person,  inclading 
three  ladies  and  three  chilc&en,  was  got  safely  to  the 
coral  reef ;  but  all  means  of  escape  to  the  main  land 
were  lost  As  the  ship  broke  up  they  were  able  to 
rescue  some  provisions,  some  charts  and  instruments, 
and  a  boiler  and  some  copper  piping.  Mr.  Philip 
Beal,  of  Exeter,  made  a  distilling  apparatus  with  the 
boiler  and  piping,  which  enabled  him,  after  a  tew 
days'  practice,  to  ftimish  enough  disUlled  water  to 
serve  ibr  drinking  and  for  the  making  of  puddings 
with  the  rescued  meat  The  ship-carpenter  organised 
the  crew  and  some  of  the  passengers  into  a  gang  to 
assist  him  in  building  a  boat  from  the  wreck.  On 
the  26th  of  October,  in  rather  more  than  a  month* 
the  carpenter  competed  his  boat ;  but  when  it  was 
launched,  though  it  floated  well,  it  leaked,  and  two 
days  were  spent  in  making  it  water-tight.  On  the 
29th  of  October  everything  was  made  right,  and  all 
the  twenty-two  persons  who  had  hetm  wrecked  entered 
the  boat  to  start  on  a  voyage  to  Moreton  Bay.  Ad- 
verse winds  drove  them  away  from  that  point,  but 
brought  them  in  five  days  to  Brisbane  ;  where,  after 
thirty-seven  days  of  penlous  adventure,  they  effected 
a  safe  landing,  and  met  a  kind  reception  from  the 
inhabitants. 

As  a  train  entered  the  Lime  Street  tunnel  at  Liver- 
pool, the  breakman  discovered  that  the  break  was 
out  of  order  and  useless.  He  could  only  warn  the 
passengers  to  take  what  care  of  themselves  they 
could :  the  train  ran  down  the  incline  with  tremen- 
dous speed,  and  shattered  two  buffers  which  had  been 
recently  erected  in  the  station  ;  but  these  buffers 
prevented  any  ftirther  detriment  to  the  passengers 
than  a  fright  and  a  severe  shaking. 

A  QUANTiTT  of  ammoniacal  water  having  been  turned 
into  the  river  Deame  from  the  Bamsley  gas-works, 
not  only  that  river,  but  also  the  Don,  into  which  it 
runs,  was  poisoned  ;  thousands  of  fish  floated  on  the 
surikce  dead :  and  Uie  people  of  Doncaster  found  thai 
thdr  tea  was  undrinkable,  or  sickening. 

Amonq  other  applications  made  of  the  photographie 
processes,  some  very  satisfi&ctory  attempts  have  been 
made  in  this  country  to  impress  designs  upon  wood 
for  the  purpose  of  the  engraver.  By  this  means,  the 
object  will  be  copied  at  onoe  on  the  block,  and  the 
labor  of  drawing  avoided,  as  the  wood-engraver  can 
at  once  proceed  with  his  work. — Art  Journal. 
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From  Cbunbera'  Papera  (or  the  People. 
LADY   MARY   WORTLEY   MONTAGU. 

It  is  now  fully  a  century  and  a  half  since  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  first  flashed  before  the 
admiring  eyes  of  her  contemporaries,  adorning  with 
her  beauty,  and  enlivening  with  her  most  rare  wit, 
the  very  highest  platform  of  Englbh  aristocratic 
society. 

In  looking  back  through  this  long  vista  of  years, 
thronged  though  it  be  with  many  graceful  forms  of 
the  good  and  the  giAed,  that  social  luminarv  seems 
to  suffer  no  eclipse.  We  see  her,  in  conjunction 
with  all  the  notabilities  of  her  day,  almost  wor- 
ahipped  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  object  of 
universal  interest  in  her  own.  We  hear  her  con- 
versing sagaciously  with  statesmen  and  philoso- 
phers ;  or  addressing  a  bon  moi,  sparkling  as  the 
glances  of  her  bi#ght  eye,  to  some  admiring  poet 
or  wit  of  her  train ;  or  we  readily  conjure  up  that 
peculiar  smile,  at  once  playful  and  recklessly  mis- 
chievous, with  which  she  is  detailing,  in  one  of  her 
matchless  letters,  some  new  bit  of  scandal,  or  satire, 
or  doubk-etUendrey  so  racy,  and  sharp,  and  spark- 
ling, that  it  must  undoubtedly  have  too  often  dyed 
the  cheeks  of  the  alarmed  yet  amused  correspondent. 
But  whatever  the  circumstance,  mood,  attitude,  or 
occupation,  in  it  we  are  at  once  able  to  recognize 
her  as  she  stands  prominently  out  in  the  high 
relief  of  her  singular  individuality.  And  we  are 
as  little  apt  to  confound  her,  in  the  intellectual 
beauty  of  her  prime,  with  the  Eastern  houris  of 
Constantinople,  as  we  are  with  anybody  else  in  the 
world,  while  we  picture  her  in  her  old  age  and 
mysterious  exile,  expatiating,  with  the  keen  epicu- 
rean relish  which  never  deserts  her  among  her 
violets  and  nightingales,  her  bees  and.  her  silk- 
worms, her  fifteen  bowers,  with  different  views, 
and  dining-room  of  verdure ;  at  the  same  time  that 
she  tells  us  she  has  not  glanced  into  a  looking-glass 
for  eleven  years,  because  the  last  look  was  not  a 
pleasant  one. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  be  matter  of  wonder,  that 
much  should  have  been  both  spoken  and  written 
about  so  remarkable  a  personage.  Several  notices 
of  her  life  have  been  long  before  the  world.  In 
1803  Dr.  Dallaway  published,  from  original  docu- 
ments, her  correspondence,  poems,  and  essays, 
prefaced  by  a  memoir,  in  five  volumes.  In  1836, 
her  great-grandson,  the  late  Lord  Whamclifle, 
republished  the  works  in  a  much  more  complete 
form,  in  three  large  octavo  volumes,  still  prefixing 
Dr.  Dallaway's  memoir,  but  with  notes  in  explana- 
tion and  correction,  and  supplying  the  interesting 
addition  of  an  ample  introduction  in  the  form  of 
biographical  anecdotes,  well  known  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  the  only  surviving 
daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Bute.  This  lady, 
though  only  five  years  old  at  the  death  of  her 
celebrated  grandmother,  could  remember  having 
aeen  her ;  having  had  many  conversations  about  her 
with  Lady  Bute ;  and  having  been  shown  by  her 
part  of  a  journal  kept  by  I^y  Mary  throughout 
her  whole  life,  but  which  delicacy  towards  people 
still  alive,  and  probably  a  prudent  regard  for  her 
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mother*s  reputation,  induced  the  scrupulous  Lady 
Bute  to  destroy  before  her  death. 

Lady  Mary  was  too  satirical  and  formidable  a 
person  not  to  have  made  many  and  bitter  enemies 
among  her  contemporaries.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
moreover,  that  there  are  passages  in  her  life  ill 
calculated  to  stand  the  test  of  a  very  severe  scruti- 
ny. Lord  Wharncliffe's  work  revived  much  dis- 
cussion of  her  character  by  the  peri<idical  press  of 
the  day  ;  and  singularly  candid  and  impartial  as  the 
biography  was  on  all  sides  allowed  to  be,  as  a 
whole,  some  of  the  statements  were  controverted 
and  cavilled  at;  while  others  were  maliciously 
perverted,  and  held  as  admissions  in  corroboration 
of  the  most  scandalous  of  the  stories  circulated 
against  her. 

Without  pretending  to  fathom  the  depths  of  aU 
the  vexed  questions  involving  the  reputation  of 
Lady  Mary,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  give, 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  as  full  a  sketch  of 
her  life,  writings,  and  character,  as  its  limits  will 
allow— drawing  chiefly  upon  Lord  Wharncliffe*s 
book,  and  the  notices  to  which  it  gave  rise,  for  the 
materials  of  the  memoir — and  being  guided  in  our 
estimate  of  her  character  by  the  indications  of  it 
that  appear  in  her  own  works,  and  the  tesiiraony  of 
numerous  contemporary  writers — making  due  al- 
lowance always  for  the  boldness  and  freedom  which 
universally  characterized  the  modes  of  expression 
in  her  day.  No  one  who  has  been  endowed  by  the 
Creator  with  large  faculties,  whether  they  have 
been  used  for  evil  or  for  good,  will  be  found,  when 
properly  viewed,  to  have  lived  altogether  in  vain. 
His  outward  manifestation  may  only  arrest  the  eye, 
as  a  beacon  to  deter ;  or  it  may  sound  gratefully  on 
the  ear  like  a  friendly  cheer  from  the  gained  shore, 
reviving  the  sinking  heart  of  the  still  tossed  mari- 
ner; but  of  such  a  one  it  may  be  confidently 
affirmed,  that  he  has  fulfilled  his  destiny  in  the 
ever-progressing  development  of  the  species.  It 
cannot,  then,  be  either  an  uninteresting  or  an  unin- 
structive  task  for  our  readers  to  glance  briefly  with 
us  over  the  life  and  conversation  of  one  who  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  great  world-drama  of  her 
own  day  ;  who,  besides  leaving  behind  her  in  her 
writings  many  monuments  of  her  genius,  has  a  strong 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  posterity  for  having  saved 
the  lives  of  thousands  by  the  introduction  into 
England  of  the  Turkish  method  of  modifying  the 
dreadful  scourge  of  smallpox — showing  both  moral 
and  maternal  courage  in  trying  the  experiment  on 
her  own  son  ;  of  one,  above  all,  who  was  so  strong, 
and  yet  so  weak  ;  so  flattered,  and  so  reviled  ;  so 
beloved,  and  so  hated. 

Lady  Mary  Pierrepont,  eldest  daughter  of  Eve- 
lyn, first  Duke  of  Kingston,  by  the  Lady  Mary 
I'ielding,  daughter  of  William,  Earl  of  Denbigh,, 
was  born  at  Thoresby  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  the- 
year  1690.  She  had  two  sisters  by  the  same 
parents,  (for  the  duke  had  two  more  daughters  by 
a  second  wife,)  and  an  only  brother,  who  died  of 
smallpox  during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  whose 
son  became  the  second  and  last  Duke  of  Kingston*. 
The  elder  of  her  two  sisters.  Lady  Frances — to* 
whom  some  of  her  best  letters  were  addressed— 
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was  married  to  John  Erskine,  Earl  of  Mar ;  and 
the  other,  Lady  Evelyn,  to  John,  Earl  of  Grower. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  both  by  father's  and 
mother's  side,  iSdy  Mary  came  of  an  active  and 
energetic  race.'  The  Fieldings,  as  well  as  the 
Pierreponts,  were  deeply  enpaged  in  the  civil  war, 
and  apparently  from  individual  convictions — two 
brothers  among  the  latter,  and  a  father  and  son 
among  the  former,  having  chosen  different  sides. 
Lady  Mary,  in  one  of  her  letters,  boasts  of  her 
great-grandfather  having  earned  by  his  sagacity 
and  prudence  the  surname  of  Wise  Wriliam;  and 
Leigh  Hunt  tells  us  these  were  not  the  highest 
qualities  to  which  she  might  have  laid  claim  by 
inheritance.  Genius  and  wit  had  also  manifested 
themselves  in  the  family  before  her  day — George 
Villiers,  the  witty  Duke  of  Buckingham,  having 
been  her  great-uncle  ;  and  Beaumont,  the' dramatist, 
also  her  relation,  his  mother  being  a  Pierrepont  of 
the  same  stock. 

Lady  Mary,  to  her  great  misfortune,  lost  her 
mother  at  the  early  age  of  four  years ;  and  though 
she  speaks  highly  of  her  grandmother,  the  Coun- 
tess-Dowager of  Denbigh  and  Desmond,  as  having 
had  a  superior  understanding,  and  having  retained 
it  to  an  extraordinarily  advanced  age,  that  lady 
appears  to  have  done  but  little  towards  supplying 
to  her  the  important  maternal  duties.  Indeed,  the 
want  of  a  certain  delicacy  of  mind  and  feminine 
self-restraint,  the  usual  results  of  careful  training, 
caused  in  ail  probability  much  of  the  suffering 
which  embittered  her  after-life. 

Though  Lady  Kingston  died  so  early,  her  hus- 
band continued  a  widower  till  all  his  children  were 
grown  up  and  married.  Lady  Mary  gives  us  the 
character  of  both  her  parents  in  one  sentence,  when 
she  says  that  Richardson,  without  knowing  it, 
drew  their  portraits  in  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
GrandijBon.  But  though  probably  too  much  a  man 
of  pleasure  to  disturb  himself  with  any  over-anxious 
ooneern  for  the  best  interests  of  his  children,  a 
little  incident,  which  Lady  Mary  loved  to  recall, 
proves  that  she  was,  at  least  in  her  childhood,  the 
object  of  Lord  Kingston's  pride  and  fondness.  As 
the  scene  is  at  once  characteristic  of  the  times  and 
of  the  drctmaiis  personts^  we  shall  give  it  entire  in 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart's  lively  words,  on  whom,  as 
Lord  WhamcIifTe  justly  remarks,  •*  a  ray  of  Lady 
Mary's  talent  seems  to  have  fallen  :" — 

As  a  leader  of  the  fiishionable  world,  and  a  strenu- 
ous whig  in  party,  he  (Lord  Kingston)  belonged  to 
the  Kit-cat  Club.  One  day,  at  a  meeting  to  choose 
toasts  for  the  year,  a  whim  seized  him  to  nominate 
her,  then  not  eight  years  old,  a  candidate,  alleging 
that  she  was  &r  prettier  than  any  lady  on  their  list 
The  other  members  demurred,  because  the  rules  of  the 
club  forbade  them  to  select  a  beauty  whom  they  had 
never  seen.  "Then  you  shall  see  her,**  cried  he  ; 
and  in  the  gayetv  of  the  moment  sent  orders  to  have 
her  finely  dre^ed,  and  brought  to  him  at  the  tavern, 
where  she  was  received  with  acclamations,  her  claim 
unanimously  allowed,  her  health  drunk  by  every  one 

S resent,  and  her  name  engraved  in  due  form  upon  a 
rlnking-glass.  The  company  consisting  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  England,  she  went  firom  the 
lap  of  one  poet,  or  patriot,  or  statesman,  to  the  arms 
of  another  ;  was  feasted  with  sweemeats,  overwhelmed 
with  caresses,  and,  what  perhaps  already  pleased  her 
better  than  either,  heard  her  wit  and  beauty  loudly 
extolled  on  every  side.  Pleasure,  she  said,  was  tOo 
poor  a  word  to  express  her  sensations — ^they  amounted 
to  ecstasy :  never  again  throughout  her  whole  ftitnre 
life  cUd  she  pass  so  happy  a  day.  Nor,  indeed,  oould 
she  ;  for  theloTo  gt  admiration,  which  this  scene  was 


calculated  to  excite  or  increase,  could  never  again  be 
so  fully  gratified.  There  is  always  some  alloying 
ingredient  in  the  cup,  some  drawback  upon  the 
triumphs  of  grown  people  :  her  father  carried  on  the 
frolic,  and,  we  may  conclude,  confirmed  the  taste,  by 
having  her  picture  painted  for  the  dub-room,  that 
she  might  be  enrolled  a  regular  toast. 

True  as  it  may  be  that  the  dawn  of  her  genius 
opened  auspiciously,  there  seems  but  little  ground 
for  Dr.  Dallaway's  assertion,  that  Lady  Mary's 
father  had  bestowed  on  her  the  best  classical  educa- 
tion. If  it  had  been  so,  she  would  hardly,  in  aAer 
years,  while  so  earnestly  recommending  a  learned 
education  for  women,  have  spoken  of  her  own  as 
**  one  of  the  worst  in  the  world,  being  exactly  the 
same  as  Clarissa  Harlowe's."  Quick  and  ambi- 
tious aashe  was,  she  may  have  picked  op  '*  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek,"  by  the  side  of  her  brother; 
but  it  could  not  be  much,  for  lisdy  Bute  expressly 
said  that  her  mother  understood  little  or  no  Greek ; 
and  we  find  Lady  Mary  herself  writing  to  Mrs. 
Anne  Wortley  in  1709,  when  she  must  have  been 
nineteen  years  old,  that  she  was  then  trying 
whether  it  was  possible  to  learn  Latin  without  a 
master. 

No  doubt  the  good  homespun  governess  of  whom 
she .  often  speaks  would  lay  the  necessary  founda- 
tion, and  a  beautiful  girl  of  goftd  parts  is  sure  of 
finding,  as  she  grows  up,  plenty  of  instructors  in 
what  may  be  termed  masculine  knowledge.  Lady 
Mary  acknowledges  her  obligations  to  Bishop  Bur- 
net for  '^  condescending  to  direct  the  studies  of  a 
girl ;"  and  we  find  her  corresponding  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  a  translation  she  had  made,  under  his 
eye,  of  the  Latin  version  of  Epictetus.  But  while 
she  strengthened  her  mind  by  such  exercises,  she 
did  not  neglect  to  indulge  and  amuse  it  by  the  study 
of  every  work  of  fancy  or  fiction  that  came  in  her 
way.  Slie  delighted  in  the  romances  of  the  dd 
French  school,  and  possessed,  and  left  behind  her, 
the  entire  library  of  Mr.  Lennox's  Female  Quixote 
♦*  Cassandra,"  **  Alice,"  &c. ;  on  the  blank  leaf 
of  a  volume  of  which  (the  **Astrea")  she  had 
written  out,  in  **  her  fairest  youthful  hand,"  the 
names  and  characteristic  qualities  of  the  chief  per- 
sonages, thus : — ''  The  beautiful  Diana,  the  volatile 
Climene,  the  melancholy  Doris,  Celadon  the  faith- 
ful, Adamas  the  wise ;"  and  so  on,  to  the  extent 
of  two  long  columns.  Her  earliest  known  poetic 
effusion,  which  is  an  epistle  from  Julia  to  Ovid, 
written  at  the  age  of  twelve,  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  these  tastes;  and,  though  not  equal  to  some 
of  Pope's  at  the  same  age,  shows  a  remarkable 
power  of  harmonious  versification. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  we  find  her  lamenting,  in 
a  melodious  couplet,  that  she  has  in  vain  sought 
truth  either  in  town,  court,  or  sanctuary ;  at  fifteen, 
she  is  busy  with  the  project  of  establishing  a  nun- 
nery in  England,  of  which  she  intends  one  day  to 
be  the  lady  abbess ;  and  at  twenty  she  translates 
the  Endiiridion,  and  complains  to  her  friend  the 
bishop,  in  a  sober  and  dignified  strain,  of  the  in- 
justice and  nefflect  shown  to  women,  supporting 
her  views  by  a  Latin  quotation  from  Erasmus. 

But  what  probably  aided  more  than  any  other 
advantage  could  have  done  in  the  development  of 
Lady  Mary's  genius,  was  the  secluded  leisure  of 
her  life  during  these  important  early  years.  They 
were  passed  partly  at  Thoreeby,  partly  at  Aetoa 
near  London ;  but  at  both  places  in  a  retirement 
unbroken  except  by.  a  Tisit  now  and  then  from  one 
of  her  few  early  companions,  or  when  her  father, 
Lord  Dorchester,  who  appears  not  to  hare  spent 
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nmch  of  his  time  with  his  fmmily,  chose,  as  he 
sometimes  did,  to  entertain  a  large  party  of  his 
friends  at  home.  The  doke  far  niente  permitted 
now-a-days  to  a  lady  at  the  head  of  her  own  table, 
is  curiously  enough  contrasted  in  the  picture  Lady 
Louisa  Stuart  draws  of  the  custom  of  our  ancestors 
on  such  occasions : — 

Lord  Dorchester,  having  no  wife  to  do  the  honors  of 
his  table  at  Thoresby,  imposed  that  task  upon  his 
eldest  daughter  as  soon  as  she  had  bodily  strength  for 
the  office,  which  in  those  days  required  no  small 
share  ;  for  the  mistress  of  a  country  mansion  was  not 
only  to  invite— that  is,  urge  and  tease — her  company 
to  eat  more  than  human  throats  could  conveniently 
swallow,  but  to  carve  every  dish,  when  chosen,  with 
her  own  hands.  The  greater  the  lady,  the  more  indis- 
pensable the  duty.  Eaph  joint  was  carried  up  in  its 
turn  to  be  operated  upon  by  her,  and  her  alone,  since 
the  peers  and  knights  on  either  hand  were  so  far  from 
being  bound  to  otfer  their  assistance,  that  the  very 
master  of  the  house,  posted  opposite  to  her,  might  not 
act  as  her  croupier :  his  department  was  to  push  the 
bottle  after  dinner.  As  for  the  crowd  of  guests,  the 
most  inconsiderable  among  them — the  curate,  or  sub- 
altern, or  squire*s  younger  brother — if  suffered, 
through  her  neglect,  to  help  himself  to  a  slice  of 
the  mutton  placed  before  him,  would  have  chewed  it 
in  bitterness,  and  gone  home  an  affronted  man,  half 
inclined  to  give  a  wrong  vote  at  the  next  election. 
There  were  then  professed  carving-masters,  who 
taught  young  ladies  the  art  scientifically ;  from  one 
of  whom  Lady  Mary  said  she  took  lessons  three  times 
a  week,  that  she  might  be  perfect  on  her  father's 
public  days,  when,  in  order  to  perform  her  Amotions 
without  interruption ,^8he  was  forced  to  eat  her  own 
dinner  alone  an  hour  or  two  befor^and. 

One  of  Lady  Mary*s  early  companions  was  the 
thouglitless  but  beautiful  DoII^  Walpole,  Sir  Rob- 
ertas sister,  whom  she  both  liked  and  laughed  at ; 
and  another  was  the  Lady  Anne  Vaughan,  after- 
wards Duchess  of  Bolton,  the  only  child  of  Lord 
Carberry — the  last  of  a  family  noted  for  having 
given  tnat  eloquent  divine,  Jeremy  Taylor,  an 
asylum  at  Golden  Grove.  But  her  most  intimate 
and  most  beloved  friend  was  Miss  or  (as  it  was 
then  the  custom  to  call  unmarried  ladies)  Mrs. 
Anne  Wortley,  the  favorite  sister  of  Mr.  Edward 
Wortley  Montagu,  whose  father,  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  had  prefixed  the  name  of 
Wortley  to  Montagu — having  married  the  heiress 
of  the  Wortley  estate  in  Yorkshire. 

We  now  approach  the  most  important  epoch  of 
our  heroine's  life— her  courtship  and  marriage; 
and  though  love  may  be  well  said  to  be  second  only 
to  death  in  its  power  of  levelline,  or  bringing  the 
whole  world  into  kindred,  it  will  be  allowed  that 
Lady  Mary's  individuality  of  mind  and  feeling,  as 
developed  in  her  love-letters,  must  certainly  rescue 
her  from  the  fate  of  being  mixed  up  and  confounded 
with  the  common  mass  of  lovers.  This  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Wortley,  the  brother  of  her  friend,  who  is 
described  as  a  handsome,  accomplished  youth,  of 
good  sense,  and  much  learning,  the  constant  asso- 
ciate of  Addison,  Steele,  Congreve,  and  other 
notable  men  of  the  time,  happening  to  meet  Lady 
Mary  one  day  quite  accidentally  in  his  sister's 
apartments,  was  immediately  captivated  by  her 
surpassing  beauty,  and,  on  conversing  with  her,  was 
scarcely  less  charmed  with  her  sense  and  brilliant 
wit.  Finding,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  that  she 
understood  his  favorite  classics,  he  a  few  days 
afterwards  presented  her  with  a  superb  edition  of 


**  Quintus  Cnrtios,"  which  she  had  mentioned  as 
not  having  read,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  verses, 
which,  though  not  strikingly  good,  were  quite  con- 
clusive as  to  the  impression  her  wit  and  beauty  had 
made  on  his  imagination.  As  may  be  supposed, 
Mrs.  Anne  Wortley  was  quite  as  ready  to  fan  her 
brother's  fiame  as  to  transcribe  to  her  friend  his 
glowing  encomiums ;  but  she  did  not  live  long  to 
be  the  medium  through  which  the  electric  spark 
was  to  pass.  A  more  direct  communication,  begun 
during  her  life,  was  secretly  carried  on  af\er  her 
death  ;  and,  fortunately  for  us,  Mr.  Wortley  and 
Lady  Mary,  after  their  marriage,  agreed  to  put  by 
or  preserve,  as  mementos  of  their  days  of  courtship, 
these  singular  love-letters,  which  give  so  much 
insight  into  the  minds  and  dispositions  of  both. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  her  ladyship,  though 
endowed  with  a  lively  imagination,  was  but  little 
susceptible  of  tender  emotions ;  that,  with  all  hex 
elevation  of  mind  and  splendid  talents,  she  was 
quite  incapable  of  that  strong,  true  womanly  de- 
votedness  of  heart,  the  crowning  glory  and  virtue 
of  which  is  far  more  potent  than  either  talent  or 
beauty  in  investing  human  life  with  its  brightest 
charms ;  and  that  Mr.  Wortley  was  from  the  first 
suspicious  of  this  defect  in  her  nature.  Though 
captivated  by  her  beauty  and  liveliness,  he  seems 
by  no  means  so  blindly  in  love  as  to  take  everything 
for  granted  in  her  reception  of  his  addresses.  On 
the  contrary,  he  hesitates,  and  prudently  sets  before 
her  his  doubts  of  her  afiection  for  him,  as  well  as 
the  danger  to  their  mutual  happiness  from  her  love 
of  distinction  and  the  admiration  of  other  men  ;  and 
her  ladyship,  though  too  honest  to  take  credit  for  a 
degree  of  sensibility  she  neither  possesses  nor  a|>- 
proves  of,  with  much  cleverness  and  power  of 
reasoning  endeavors  thus  to  reassure  him  on  the 
otlier  points : — 

•  ♦  •  •  I  am  surprised  at  one  of  the  **  Tatlcrs" 
you  send  me.  Is  it  possible  to  have  any  sort  of  esteem 
for  a  person  one  believes  capable  of  having  such  trifling 
inclinations  ?  Mr.  BickerstafT  has  very  wrong  notions 
of  our  sex.  I  can  say  there  are  some  of  us  that  despise 
charms  of  show,  and  all  the  pageantry  of  greatness, 
perhaps  with  more  ease  than  any  of  the  philosophers. 
In  contemning  the  world,  they  seem  to  take  pains  to 
contemn  it ;  we  despise  it,  without  taking  the  pains 
to  read  lessons  of  morality  to  make  us  do  it.  At  least 
I  know  I  have  always  looked  upon  it  with  contempt, 
without  being  at  the  expense  of  one  serious  reflection 
to  oblige  me  to  it.  I  carry  the  matter  yet  further  : 
was  I  to  choose  of  2000/.  a  year  or  20,000/.,  the  first 
would  be  my  choice.  There  is  something  of  an  un- 
avoidable embarrcu  in  making  what  is  called  a  great 
figure  in  the  world  ;  it  takes  off  from  the  happiness 
of  life.  I  hate  the  noise  and  hurry  inseparable  from 
gitsat  estates  or  titles,  and  look  upon  both  as  blessings 
which  ought  only  to  be  given  to  fools  ;  for  *t  is  only 
to  them  that  they  are  blessings.  The  pretty  fellows 
you  speak  of,  I  own,  entertain  me  sometimes  ;  but  is 
it  impossible  to  be  diverted  with  what  one  despl«>es  ? 
I  can  laugh  at  a  puppet-show,  and  at  the  same  time 
know  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  worth  my  attention 
or  regard.  General  notions  are  generally  wrong. 
Ignorance  and  folly  are  thought  the  best  foundations 
for  virtue,  as  if  not  knowing  what  a  good  wife  is  was 
necessary  to  make  one  so.  I  confess  that  can  never 
be  my  way  of  reasoning:  as  I  alwajrs  forgive  an 
injury  when  I  think  it  not  done  out  of  malice,  I  can 
never  think  myself  obliged  by  what  is  done  without 
design.  Give  me  leave  to  say  it,  (I  know  it  sounds 
vain,)  I  know  how  to  make  a  man  of  sense  happy  ; 
but  then  that  man  must  resolve  to  contribute  some- 
thing towards  it  himselfl    I  have  so  much  esteem  fol 
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YOU,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  hear  you  was  unhappy  ; 
but,  for  the  world,  I  would  not  be  the  instrument  of 
making  you  so  ;  which  (of  the  humors  you  are)  is 
hardly  to  be  avoided  if  I  am  your  wife.  You  distrust 
me :  I  can  neither  be  easy  nor  loved  where  I  am  dis- 
trusted. Nor  do  I  believe  your  passion  for  me  is  what 
you  pretend  it ;  at  least  I  am  sure,  was  I  in  love,  I 
could  not  talk  as  you  do. 

In  her  next  she  hits  still  harder  at  his  sentimen- 
tal exactions : — 

Your  letter  is  to  tell  me  you  should  think  yourself 
undone  if  you  married  me ;  but  if  I  would  be  so  ten- 
der as  to  confess  I  should  break  my  heart  if  you  did 
not,  then  you  *d  consider  whether  you  would  or  no  ; 
but  yet  you  hoped  you  should  n*t,  I  take  this  to  be 
the  right  interpretation  of  "  even  your  kindness  can*t 
destroy  me  or  a  sudden.  I  hope  I  am  not  in  your 
power.    I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  be  satisfied,*' 

It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Wortley,  though  feeling 
himself  no  match  for  her  in  the  encounter  of  wits, 
was  not  convinced  by  these  lively  banterings ;  in- 
deed, Lady  Louisa  tells  us,  *'  they  were  perpetually 
on  the  point  of  breaking  altogether ;  he  felt  and 
knew  that  they  suited  each  other  very  ill ;  he  saw, 
or  thought  he  saw,  his  rivals  encouraged,  if  not 
preferred ;  he  was  more  aflfronted  than  satisfied 
with  her  assurances  of  a  sober  esteem  and  regard  ; 
snd  yet  every  struggle  to  get  free  did  but  end 
where  it  set  out — leaving  him  still  a  captive,  galled 
by  his  chain,  but  unable  to  sever  one  link  of  it 
effectually."  In  other  words,  he  was  only  a  man  of 
plain  understanding,  and  she  a  brilliant  wit :  and 
as  he  was  reasoning  against  his  inclinations,  and 
she  on  the  side  of  hers,  it  is  plain  where  the  victory 
would  lie.  Such  letters  as  the  following  could 
not  have  been  easily  answered  by  him  except  in 
one  way : — 

I  will  state  the  case  to  you  as  plainly  as  I  can,  and 
then  ask  yourself  if  you  use  me  well.  I  have  showed, 
in  every  action  of  my  life,  an  esteem  for  you,  that  at 
least  challenges  a  grateful  regard  ;  I  have  trusted  my 
reputation  in  your  hands ;  I  have  made  no  scru- 
ple of  giving  you,  under  my  own  hand,  an  assurance 
of  my  friendship.  After  all  this,  I  exact  nothing 
from  you ;  if  you  find  it  inconvenient  for  your  affairs 
to  take  so  small  a  fortune,  I  desire  you  to  sacrifice 
nothing  for  me ;  I  pretend  no  tie  upon  your  honor  ; 
but,  in  recompense  for  so  clear  and  so  disinterested  a 
proceeding,  must  I  ever  receive  injuries  or  ill-usage  ? 

Perhaps  I  have  been  indiscreet ;  I  came  young  into 
the  hurry  of  the  world  ;  a  great  innocence  and  an 
undesigning  gayety  may  possibly  have  been  construed 
coquetry,  and  a  desire  of  being  followed,  though  never 
meant  by  me.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  observations 
that  may  be  made  on  me.  All  who  are  malicious 
attack  the  careless  and  defenceless  ;  I  own  myself  to 
be  both.  I  know  not  anything  I  can  say  more  to 
show  my  perfect  desire  of  pleasing  you  and  making 
you  easy,  than  to  proffer  to  be  confined  with  you  in 
what  manner  you  please.  Would  any  woman  but 
me  renounce  all  the  world  for  one?  or  would  any 
man  but  you  be  insensible  of  such  a  proof  of  sin- 
cerity ? 

One  part  of  my  character  is  not  so  good,  nor 
t'other  so  bad,  as  you  fancy  it.  Should  we  ever  live 
together  you  would  be  disappointed  both  ways  ;  you 
would  find  an  easy  equality  of  temper  you  do  not 
expect,  and  a  thousand  faudts  you  do  not  imagine. 
You  think,  if  you  married  me,  I  should  be  passion- 
ately fond  of  you  one  month,  and  of  somebody  else 
the  next  Neither  would  happen ;  I  can  esteem,  I 
osQ  be  a  friend ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  I  can 


love.    Expect  all  that  is  oomplaisaiit  and  ea^,  but 
never  what  is  ibnd,  in  me. 

If  you  can  resolve  to  live  with  a  companion  that 
will  have  all  the  deference  due  to  your  superiority  of 
good  sense,  and  that  your  propossJs  can  be  agreeable 
to  those  on  whom  I  depend,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  them.  As  to  travelling,  't  is  what  I  should  do 
with  great  pleasure,  and  could  easily  quit  London 
upon  your  account ;  but  a  retirement  in  the  country 
is  not  so  disagreeable  to  me,  as  I  know  a  few  months 
would  make  it  tiresome  to  you.  When  people  are 
tied  for  life,  't  is  their  mutual  interest  not  to  grow 
weary  of  one  another.  If  I  had  all  the  personal 
charms  that  I  want — a  face  is  too  slight  a  foundation 
for  happiness — ^you  would  be  soon  tired  with  seeing 
every  day  the  same  thing.  Where  you  saw  nothing 
else,  you  would  have  leisure  to  remark  all  the  de- 
fects ;  which  would  increase  in  proportion  as  the 
novelty  lessened,  that  is  always  a  great  charm.  I 
should  have  the  displeasure  of  seeing  a  coldness  which, 
though  I  could  not  reasonably  blame  you  for,  being 
involuntary,  yet  it  would  render  me  unea^  ;  and  iht 
more,  because  I  know  a  love  may  be  revived  which 
absence,  inconstancy,  or  even  infidelity,  has  extin- 
guished ;  but  there  is  no  returning  from  a  digbiU 
given  by  satiety. 

After  many  disputes  and  lovers'  quarrels,  Mr. 
Wortley  was  at  last  sufficiently  convinced  and 
reassured  to  resolve  on  making  his  proposals  to 
Lord  Dorchester,  who  received  them  graciously ; 
and  all  went  on  well  till  the  momentous  questions 
of  portion  and  settlement  came  under  consideration, 
when  he  suddenly  broke  off*  the  match  in  a  great 
indignation,  the  cause  of  which  Lady  Louisa  thus 
explains : — **  We  see  how  the  practice  of  a  man^s 
entailing  his  estate  upon  his  eldest  son  while  as 
yet  an  unborn  child,  an  unknown  being,  is  ridiculed 
m  the  '  Tatler*  and  *  Spectator,'  whose  authors,  it 
may  be  observed,  had  not  estates  to  enuil.  Mr. 
Wortley,  who  ^^u/,  entertained  the  same  opinions. 
Possibly  they  were  originally  his  own,  and  pro- 
mulgated by  Addison  and  Steele  at  his  suggestion ; 
for,  as  he  always  liked  to  think  for  himself,  many 
of  his  notions  were  singular  and  speculative. 
However  this  might  be,  he  upheld  the  system,  and 
acted  upon  it,  offering  to  make  the  best  provision 
in  his  power  for  Lady  Mary,  but  steadily  refusing 
to  settle  his  landed  property  upon  a  son  who,  for 
aught  he  knew,  might  prove  unworthy  to  possess 
it — might  be  a  spendthrift,  an  idiot,  or  a  villain. 

'<  Lord  Dorchester,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that 
these  philosophic  theories  were  very  fine,  but  his 
grandchildren  should  not  run  the  risk  of  being  left 
beggars  ;  and  as  he  had  to  do  with  a  person  of  no 
ordinary  firmness,  the  treaty  ended  there.  The 
secret  correspondence  and  intercourse,  however, 
went  on  as  before;  and  shortly  Lady  Mary  ac- 
quainted her  lover  that  she  was  peremptorily  com- 
manded to  accept  the  ofiTers  of  another  suitor  ready 
to  close  with  all  her  father^s  terms ;  to  settle  hand- 
some pin-money,  jointure,  provision  for  heirs,  and 
80  forth ;  and,  moreover,  concede  the  point  most 
agreeable  to  herself-— that  of  giving  her  a  fixed 
establishment  in  London ;  which,  by  the  by,  Mr. 
Wortley  had  protested  against.  Lord  Dorchester 
seems  to  have  asked  no  questions  touching  her  in- 
clination in  either  instance;  for  a  young  lady  in 
those  days  to  interfere  or  claim  a  right  of  choice 
was  almost  thought,  as  it  still  is  in  France,  a 
species  of  indelicacy.  Lady  Mary  nevertheless 
declared,  though  timidly,  her  utter  antipathy  to  the 
person  proposed  for  her.  Upon  this,  her  father 
summoned  her  to  his  awful  presence,  and,  after  ex- 
pressing surprise  at  her  presumption  in  questioning 
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his  judgment,  insured  her  he  would  not  give  her  a 
■ingle  sixpence  if  she  married  anybody  else.  She 
sought  the  usual  resource  of  poor  damsels  in  the 
like  case — begging  permission  not  to  marry  at  all ; 
bat  he  answered  that  then  she  should  be  immedi- 
ately sent  to  a  remote  place  in  the  country,  reside 
there  during  his  life,  and  at  his  death  have  no 
portion  save  a  moderate  annuity.  Relying  upon 
the  effect  of  these  threats,  he  proceeded  as  if  she 
had  given  her  fullest  and  freest  consent :  settle- 
menu  were  drawn,  wedding-clothes  bought,  the 
day  was  appointed,  and  everything  nnide  ready, 
when  she  left  the  house  to  marry  Mr.  Wortley  !" 
Lady  Mary  tells  all  this  better,  though  at  greater 
length,  in  her  letters  to  Mr.  Wortley ;  and  there  is 
much  more  in  this  antenuptial  correspondence  illus- 
trative of  her  masculine  sense  and  strength  of  char- 
acter, which  we  should  gladly  have  quoted  had  our 
limits  permitted.  One  more  letter  we  shall  give, 
which,  though  exhibiting  her  in  a  less  favorable  point 
of  view,  is  remarkably  characteristic  of  the  mixture 
of  prudent  calculatfon  and  unwomanly  boldness 
with  which  she  misguided  some  parts  of  her  future 
life.     It  is  written  on  the  eve  of  her  elopement  :— 

Reflect  now,  for  the  last  time,  in  what  manner  you 
must  take  me.  I  shall  come  to  you  with  only  a  night- 
gown and  petticoat ;  and  that  is  all  you  will  get  by 
me.  I  told  a  lady  of  my  friends  what  I  intend  to 
do.  You  will  think  her  a  very  good  friend  when  I 
tell  you  she  proffered  to  lend  us  her  house.  I  did  not 
accept  of  this  till  I  had  let  you  know  it  If  ^ou  think 
it  more  convenient  to  carry  me  to  yonr  lodgme,  make 
no  sci-uple  of  it  Let  it  be  where  it  will :  if  I  am 
your  wife,  I  shall  think  no  place  unfit  for  me  where 
you  are.  I  beg  we  may  leave  London  next  morning, 
wherever  you  intend  to  go.  I  should  wish  to  go  out 
of  £ngland,  if  it  suits  your  affiiira.  You  may  en- 
deavor to  make  your  &ther  admit  of  seeing  me,  and 
treat  with  mine  (though  I  persist  in  thinking  it 
will  be  to  no  purpose).  But  I  cannot  think  of  living 
in  the  midst  of  my  relations  and  acquaintances  after 
so  unjustifiable  a  step — so  unjustifiable  to  the  world  ; 
but  I  think  I  can  justify  myself  to  myself. 

You  can  show  me  no  goodness  I  shall  not  be  sensi- 
ble of.  However,  think  again,  and  resolve  never  to 
think  of  me  if  you  have  the  least  doubt,  or  that  it  is 
likely  to  make  you  uneasy  in  your  fortune.  I  believe 
to  travel  is  the  most  likely  way  to  make  a  solitude 
agreeable,  and  not  tiresome:  remember  you  have 
promised  it 

'T  is  something  odd  for  a  woman  that  brings  noth- 
ing to  expect  anything ;  but,  after  the  way  of  my 
education,  I  dare  not  pretend  to  live  but  in  some 
dM^ree  suitable  to  it  I  had  rather  die  than  return  to 
a  dependency  upon  relations  I  have  disobliged.  Save 
me  from  that  fear  if  you  love  me.  If  you  cannot,  or 
think  I  ought  not  to  expect  it,  be  sincere,  and  toll  me 
so.  'T  is  better  I  should  not  be  yours  at  all,  than,  for 
a  short  happiness,  involve  myself  in  ages  of  misery. 
Do  not  imagine  I  shall  be  angry  at  anything  you  can 
tell  me.  Let  it  be  sincere :  do  not  impose  on  a  woman 
that  leaves  all  things  for  you. 

Leigh  Hunt  mentions  rather  a  curious  account 
of  Lady  Mary's  last  unmarried  days,  given  by 
Spence,  who  professes  to  have  heard  it  from  her- 
self;  and  it  seems  so  characteristic  of  her  strange 
character,  both  in  youth  and  middle  age,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it.  Mr.  Spence  makes 
her  acquaintance  at  Rome  in  1740,  and  thus  writes 
of  her  :— 

She  is  one  of  the  most  shining  characters  in  the 
world,  but  shines  like  a  comet :  she  is  all  irregularity, 
and  always  wandering  ;  the  most  wise,  most  impru- 
dent ;    loveliest,  most  disagreeable ;  best  natured, ' 


cruellest  women  in  the  world — "  all  things  by  turns, 
and  nothing  long.*'  She  was  married  young,  and 
she  told  me,  with  that  ftreedom  much  travelling  gives, 
that  she  was  never  in  so  great  a  hurry  of  thou^^t  as 
the  month  before  she  was  married — she  scarce  slept 
any  one  night  that  month.  You  know  she  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  beauties  of  her  day,  and  had 
a  vast  number  of  offers,  and  the  thing  that  kept  her 
awake  was  who  to  fix  upon.  She  was  determined  as 
to  two  points  from  the  first — that  is,  to  be  married  to 
somebody  ;  and  not  to  be  married  to  the  man  her- 
&ther  advised  her  to  have.  The  last  night  of  the 
month  she  determined,  and  in  the  morning  left  the 
husband  of  her  father's  choice  buying  the  wedding- 
ring,  and  scuttled  away  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Wortley. 

This  very  undignified  account  of  an  afi&ir  so  im- 
portant to  her,  though  probably  a  little  burlesqued, 
by  her  ladyship's  desire  to  be  witty,  and  to  laugh, 
though  at  her  own  expense,  seems  not  to  be  en- 
tirely without  foundation  from  some  of  her  expres- 
sions to  Mr.  Wortley  at  the  time — such  as,  '*  I 
wanted  courage  to  resist  at  first  the  will  of  my 
relations — I  have  examined  my  own  heart,  whether 
I  can  leave  everything  for  you ;  I  think  I  can. 
Jf  1  change  my  mindy  you  shall  know  before  Sun- 
day,'* &c. 

There  are  no  dates  to  any  of  these  letters  ;  but 
as  their  marriage,  by  special  license,  which  took 
place  a  few  days  after  the  ceremony  which  she 
describes  herself  as  scuttling  away  to,  bears  the 
date  of  August  12,  1712,  and  as  the  correspond- 
ence lasted  two  years,  they  must  have  been  written 
between  Lady  Mary's  twentieth  and  twenty-second 
years.  Her  letters  are  certainly  remarkable  produc- 
tions for  a  woman  at  that  or  any  other  age— so 
cool  and  wise,  that  they  at  once  strike  us  as  coming 
from  the  head  rather  than  the  heart.  Mr.  Wortr 
ley,  with  his  jealousies  and  vacillations,  though 
often  tiresome,  and  playing  a  very  inferior  part 
throughout  the  correspondence,  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  looking  something  like  a  lover.  She 
tires  of  his  sentimental  doubts  of  her  love,  and 
reiterated  wishes  that  he  could  '*  only  know  what 
was  passing  in  her  heart ;"  and  asks  him  at  last  in 
a  tone  of  pique,  **  Pray,  which  way  would  you  see 
into  my  heart  t  You  can  frame  no  guesses  about 
it  from  either  my  speaking  or  writing ;  and  sup- 
posing I  should  attempt  to  show  it  to  you,  I  know 
no  other  way."  But  if  most  of  the  love  was  on 
his  side  before  marriage,  it  only  makes  the  entire 
change  which  soon  took  place  the  more  unaccount- 
able. He  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  town  of  Huntingdon  ;  and  Lady 
Mary,  for  the  next  three  years,  resided  sometimes 
there  and  sometimes  in  Yorkshire,  where,  in  1713, 
her  only  son  Edward  was  born. 

As  if  in  full  iustification  of  the  opinion  with 
which  she  had  all  along  been  endeavoring  to  im- 
press him  of  the  substantial  excellency  and  modera- 
tion of  her  own  character  and  views,  she  seems  to 
have  been  ready  at  once  to  settle  down  into  the 
quiet,  domestic,  affectionate  wife  he  had  never  been 
able  to  picture  her ;  while  he,  taking  advantage 
of  his  parliamentary  duties,  appears  to  have  beea 
almost  constantly  away  from  home,  keeping  her  in 
the  country  while  he  was  in  town,  and  often  see- 
ing neither  her  nor  his  son  for  five  or  six  months 
together.  Her  leUers  to  him  at  this  time  are 
alternately  affectionate  and  upbraiding.  The 
following  are  specimens : — 

Your  absence  increases  my  melancholy  so  much 
that  I  fright  myself  with  imaghiarr^Ktrr^QrsjT^l*^!^ 
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wants  but  little  of  my  being  afriud  of  the  small-pox 
for  you  ;  so  unreasonable  are  my  fears,  which,  how- 
ever, proceed  from  an  unlimited  love.  If  I  lose  you 
— I  cannot  bear  that  if — which  I  bless  God  is  without 
probability;  but  since  the  loss  of  my  poor  unhappy 
brother,  I  dread  every  evil.  I  have  been  to-day  at 
Acton  to  see  my  poor  brother's  melancholy  family.  I 
cannot  describe  how  much  it  has  sunk  my  spirits. 

'T  is  the  most  cruel  thing  in  the  world  to  think 
one  has  reason  to  complain  of  what  one  loves.  Uow 
can  you  be  so  careless  ! 

I  am  concerned  I  have  not  h^rd  from  you.  I  am 
in  abundance  of  pain  about  our  dear  child  :  though 
I  am  convinced  it  is  both  silly  and  wicked  to  set  my 
heart  too  fondly  on  anything  in  this  world,  yet  I  can- 
not overcome  myself  so  far  as  to  think  of  parting  with 
him  with  the  resignation  I  ought  to  do.  I  hope  and 
beg  of  God  he  may  live  to  be  a  comfort  to  us  both. 

All  this  ought  surely  to  have  affected  him  ;  but 
there  is  no  amendment,  for  her  next  takes  even  a 
more  remonstrative  tone  : — 

I  know  very  well  that  nobody  was  ever  teased 
into  a  liking  ;  and  't  is  perhaps  harder  to  revive  a 

})a8t  one  than  to  overcome  an  aversion  ;  but  I  cannot 
brbear  any  longer  telling  you  I  think  you  use  me 
very  unkindly.  I  don't  say  so  much  of  your  absence 
as  I  should  do,  if  you  was  in  the  country  and  I  in 
{iondon — because  I  would  not  have  you  believe  that  I 
am  impatient  to  be  in  town  ;  but  I  am  very  sensible 
I  parted  with  you  in  July,  and  it  is  now  the  middle 
of  November.  As  if  this  was  not  hardship  enough, 
you  do  not  tell  me  you  are  sorry  for  it.  You  write 
seldom,  and  with  so  much  indifference,  as  shows  you 
hardly  think  of  me  at  all.  I  complain  of  ill  health, 
and  you  only  say  you  hope  it  is  not  so  bad  as  I  make 
it  You  never  inquire  after  your  child.  I  would 
fain  flatter  myself  you  have  more  kindness  for  him 
and  me  than  you  express  ;  but  I  reflect  with  grief 
that  a  man  that  is  ashamed  of  passions  that  are  natural 
and  reasonable,  is  generally  proud  of  those  that  are 
shameful  and  silly. 

In  considering  all  these  expressions  of  her  aflfec- 
tionate  regard  for  Mr.  Wortley,  which  are  evi- 
dently genuine,  as  well  as  her  tender  and  natural 
anxiety  about  her  son,  and  which  our  knowledge 
of  his  subsequent  career  makes  only  the. more  af- 
fecting, we  cannot  help  asking  ourselves,  whether 
Lady  Mary  might  not  have  turned  out  a  very  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  hard,  soured,  sarcastic  wo- 
man of  the  world  we  find  her  in  after  years,  if  she 
had  met  with  the  respectful,  loving  treatment  she 
had  reason  to  look  for  at  the  hands  of  one  who  had 
80  often  assured  her  of  his  passionate  regard,  and 
who  had  proposed  to  himself  the  *^  highest  satisfac- 
tion from  her  and  from  no  other  t  "  We  think  she 
might.  We  have  already  said  she  had  little  of 
that  womanly  tenderness  of  heart  and  devotedness 
of  nature  which,  almost  without  any  other  posses- 
sion, have  power  to  make  life  a  delight  and  a  ro- 
mance to  the  very  humblest  of  her  sex.  But  she 
had,  what  is  scarcely  second  to  these,  at  least  for 
the  respectable  conduct  of  the  outer  life,  the  most 
exquisite  good  sense.  And  no  one  can  read 
through  her  letters  to  Mr.  Woriley  before  marriage 
without  seeing,  from  a  thousand  expressions,  that 
her  ideal  of  life  was  shaped  out  of  some  of  the 
best  elements  of  our  nature.  Speaking  of  her  sen- 
timents towards  him,  '*  I  rather  chose,*'  she  says, 
''  to  use  the  word  friendship  than  love ;  because,  in 
the  general  sense  that  word  is  spoke,  it  signifies 
a  passion  rather  founded  on  fancy  than  reason.*' 
And  then  she  explains — **  By  friendship  I  mean 
an  entire  communication  of  thoughts,  wishes,  in- 
terests, and  pleasure  ;  a  mutual  esteem,   which 


naturally  carries  with  it  a  pleasing  sweetoess  of 
conversation,  and  terminates  in  the  desire  of  mak- 
ing one  another  happy." 

But  with  his  ever-increasing  alienation  from  her, 
these  expressions  on  her  part  of  fondness,  or  even 
of  lively  interest  in  his  concerns,  naturally  dimin- 
ish, and  after  a  while  change  gradually  into  that 
peculiar  tone  of  quiet,  careful  respect,  with  which 
she  continues  to  write  both  of  and  to  him  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  With  all  due  deference  to  the 
high  opinion  Mr.  Woriley's  descendants  seem  to 
entertain  of  him,  we  suspect  him  to  have  been  one 
of  those  men,  by  no  means  rare  in  the  world,  who, 
though  attracted  by  genius  or  brilliant  qualities, 
and  ambitious  of  entering  into  such  relations  with 
them  as  are  likely  to  reflect  honor  and  glory  oo 
themselves,  are  too  essentially  selfish  ever  to  be 
able  to  identify  themselves  with  the  most  intimate 
objects  of  their  love ;  and  having  neither  gener- 
osity enough  to  admire  at  their  own  expense,  nor 
magnanimity  to  pardon  in  a  companion,  the  very 
superiority  which  first  attracted  them,  either  live 
on  in  jealous  uneasiness,  or  are  glad  to  avoid  being 
dwar^  in  their  own  eyes,  by  keeping  at  a  oonven- 
ienfdlS^tance.  Afler  a  year  or  two  of  this  unhappy 
manned  of  life,  Mr.  Wortley,  on  his  friends  coming 
into  pjDiwer  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  was  ap- 
point^-jone  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  He  wae 
then  or  course  obliged  to  bring  Lady  Mary  to 
court,  where  her  wit  and  beauty  soon  attracted  all 
eyes  towards  her.  The  king  (George  I.)  is  de- 
scribed as  not  allowing  her  to  leave  one  of  his  par- 
ties without  **  complimentary  remonstrances  ;" 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  cries  out  to  his  princess, 
"  in  a  rapture,"  to  look  **  how  becomingly  Lady 
Mary  was  dressed."  "  Lady  Mary  always  dresses 
well,"  answers  the  princess  drily,  and  returns  to 
het  cards.  At  this  time  she  was  also  the  intimate 
associate  of  Addison,  Steele,  Congreve,  Pope,  and 
all  the  other  noted  men  of  letters  of  the  day  ;  but 
was  ready,  on  tlie  first  opportunity,  to  relinquish 
without  regret  the  caresses  of  crowned  heads,  as 
well  as  the  flatteries  of  wits  and  poets,  for  the 
long-desired  pleasure  of  travelling  and  seeing  new 
countries  and  peoples. 

In  the  year  1716  the  embassy  to  the  Porte  be- 
came vacant ;  and  as  the  war  between  the  Turks 
and  Imperialists  was  raging  violently,  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  were  desirous  of  a  mediation 
between  them.  Mr.  Woriley,  not  having  succeeded 
to  his  own  satisfaction  as  a  minister  at  home,  had 
resigned  his  post,  and  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  Constantinople,  whither  his  wife  accompanied 
him.  They  travelled  through  Holland,  Germany, 
and  Hungary,  staying  some  time  at  Vienna,  and 
presenting  themselves  at  the  various  courts  by  the 
way  in  proper  ambassador  style.  Lady  Mary's 
beauty  and  tact  secured  them  favor  everywhere; 
and  her  letters  to  her  sister  Lady  Mar,  Pope,  and 
others,  which  begin  at  Rotterdam,  give  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  every  novelty  she  saw.  Cities  and 
governments,  men  and  women,  and  their  modes 
and  practices,  seem  always  to  have  interested  her 
lively  fancy  far  more  than  the  roost  striking  or 
varied  aspects  of  natural  scenery  ;  and,  as  travel- 
lers who  could  describe  well  were  very  rare  in 
those  days,  it  may  be  supposed  that  such  commu- 
nications as  hers  were  received  at  home  with  no 
ordinary  degree  of  interest.  She  had,  in  return, 
constant  letters  from  her  noted  associates  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  a  very  few  words  from  Pope^s  first 
epistle  to  her,  dated  the  18th  of  August,  1716, 
only  a  fortnight  after  her  departure,  are  quoted,  to 
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show  the  style  of  hb  addresses  to  her,  as  well  as 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  discussion  of  what  after- 
wards took  place  between  them  : — 

Tou  may  easily  imagine  (he  writes)  how  desirous 
I  muHt  be  of  a  correspondence  with  a  person  who  had 
taught  me,  long  ago,  that  it  was  as  possible  to  esteem 
at  first-sight  as  to  love,  and  who  has  since  ruined  me 
for  all  the  conversation  of  one  sex,  and  almost  all  the 
friendship  of  the  other.  I  am  but  too  sensible, 
through  your  means,  that  the  company  of  men  wants 
a  certain  softness  to  recommend  it,  andl  that  of  women 
wants  everything  else.  How  often  have  I  been  quietly 
going  to  take  possession  of  that  tranquillity  and  indo- 
lence I  had  so  long  found  in  the  country,  when  one  even- 
ing of  your  conversation  has  spoiled  me  for  a  solitaire 
too  !  Books  have  lost  their  effect  upon  me  ;  and  I 
was  convinced,  since  I  saw  you,  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  powerfU  than  philosophy  ;  and  since  I 
heard  you,  that  there  is  one  alone  wiser  than  all  the 
sages.        »        »        »        » 

Nothing  can  he  more  like  a  kind  woman  and  a 
lady  than  her  ready  answer  to  all  these  studied 
compliments  : — 

Perhaps  you'll  kugh  at  me,  (she  says,)  for  thank- 
ing you  very  gravely  for  all  the  obliging  concern 
you  express  for  me.  'Tis  certain  that  I  may,  if  I 
please,  take  the  fine  things  you  say  to  me  for  wit  and 
raillery,  and  it  may  be  it  would  be  taking  them  right 
But  I  never  in  my  life  was  half  so  well  disposed  to 
believe  you  in  earnest ;  and  that  distance  which  makes 
the  continuation  of  your  friendship  improbable,  has 
▼ery  much  increased  my  faith  in  it. 

Pity  that  anything  less  polite  and  cordial  should 
ever  have  passed  between  them  ! 

AfVer  having,  for  some  political  reason,  not  ex- 
plained in  the  letters  or  biography,  returned  from 
Vienna  to  Hanover,  where  George  I.  then  was, 
they  again  retraced  their  steps  ;  and  owing  to  these 
marches  and  counter-marches,  only  arrived  at  Adri- 
anople  on  the  1st  of  April,  1717,  having  been  eight 
months  on  the  road. 

Lady  Mary  was  enchanted  with  Turkey,  as  a 
paradise  of  the  senses ;  and  her  letters  from  thence 

Iucture  so  vividly  the  luxurious  life  of  that  indo- 
ent  and  luxurious  people,  that  we  seem  almost  to 
feel  the  sunshine  and  smell  the  perfume.  The 
portraiture  is  so  exact,  that  Dr.  Dallaway,  who 
followed  in  the  same  route  eighty  years  afler  her, 
is  not  only  ready  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  every 
description,  but  insists  on  seeing,  in  her  thorough 
understanding  of  Turkish  taste  and  feeling,  (al- 
though they  told  him  to  the  contrary,)  the  long- 
•upposed  fact,  finally  disproved  by  the  biographical 
anecdotes,  of  her  having  been  admitted  inside  the 
harem. 

In  one  of  her  first  letters  from  Adrianople,  she 
thus  describes  the  process  of  inoculation  as  she 
found  it : — 

Apropos  of  distempers,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a 
thing  that  will  make  you  wish  yourself  here.  The 
smaU-pox,  so  fatal  and  so  general  among  us,  is  here 
entirely  harmless  by  the  mveniion  of  engrafting, 
which  is  the  term  they  give  it.  There  is  a  set  of  old 
women '  who  make  it  their  business  to  perform  the 
operation  every  autumn,  in  the  month  of  September, 
when  the  heat  is  abated.  People  send  to  one  another 
to  know  if  any  of  their  fiunily  has  a  mind  to  have 
the  small-pox.  They  make  parties  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  when  they  are  met,  (commonly  fifteen  or  sixteen 
together,)  the  old  woman  comes  with  a  nutrshell  full 
of  the  matter  of  the  best  sort  of  smallpox,  and  asks 
what  vein  you  please  to  have  opened.  She  immedi- 
ately ripe  open  that  you  offer  to  her  with  a  large 


needle,  (which  gives  you  no  more  pain  than  a  common 
scratch,)  and  puts  into  the  vein  as  much  matter  as 
can  lie  upon  the  head  of  the  needle,  and  after  that 
binds  up  the  little  wound  with  a  hollow  bit  of  shell, 
and  in  this  manner  opens  four  or  five  veins.  The 
children  or  young  patients  play  together  all  the  rest 
of  the  day,  and  are  in  perfect  health  till  the  eighth. 
Then  the  fever  begins  to  seize  them,  and  they  keep 
their  beds  two  days — very  seldom  three.  They  have 
rarely  above  twenty  or  thirty  on  their  faces,  which 
never  mark  ;  and  in  eight  days'  time  they  are  as  well 
as  before  their  illness.  When  they  are  wounded, 
there  remain  running  sores  during  the  distemper, 
which  I  don't  doubt  is  a  great  relief  to  it  Every 
year  thousands  undergo  this  operation  ;  and  the 
French  ambassador  says  pleasantly,  that  they  take 
the  small-pox  here  by  way  of  diversion,  as  they  take 
the  waters  in  other  countries.  There  is  no  example 
of  any  one  that  has  died  of  it ;  and  you  may  believe 
I  am  well  satisfied  of  the  safety  of  the  experiment, 
since  I  intend  to  try  it  on  my  dear  little  son. 

I  am  patriot  enough  to  take  pains  to  bring  this 
useful  invention  into  ^hion  in  England,  and  I  should 
not  fkil  to  write  to  some  of  our  doctors  very  particu- 
larly about  it,  if  I  knew  any  of  them  that  had  rirtue 
enough  to  destroy  such  a  considerable  branch  of  their 
revenue  for  the  good  of  mankind.  But  that  distemper 
is  too  beneficial  to  them  not  to  expose  to  all  their  re- 
sentment the  hardy  wight  that  should  undertake  to 
put  an  end  to  it 

We  shall  transcribe  another  letter  from  the  Le- 
vant as  a  sort  of  duke  to  this  utiky  and  we  give  it 
not  only  for  the  charming  subject,  but  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  sparkling  beauty  of  Lady  Mary's  best 
style.  It  describes  her  own  visit  to  the  young 
Sultana  Fatima  ;  which,  as  Leigh  Hunt  most 
happily  says,  **  is  as  if  all  English  beauty,  in  her 
shape,  had  gone  to  compare  notes  with  all  Turkish:*' 

I  was  met  at  the  door  by  two  black  eunuchs*  who 
led  me  through  a  long  gallery  between  two  ranks  of 
beautiful  young  girls,  with  their  hair  finely  plaited, 
almost  hanging  to  their  feet,  all  dressed  in  fine  light 
damasks,  brocMled  with  silver.  *  I  was  sorry  that  de- 
cency did  not  permit  me  to  stop  to  consider  them 
nearer.  But  that  thought  was  lost  upon  my  entrance 
into  a  large  room,  or  rather  pavilion,  built  round  with 
gilded  sashes,  which  were  most  of  them  thrown  up, 
and  the  trees  planted  near  them  gave  an  agreeable 
shade,  which  hindered  the  sun  from  being  trouble- 
some. The  jessamines  and  honeysuckles  ihai  twisted 
round  their  trunks  shed  a  soft  perfume,  increased  by 
a  white  marble  fountain  pla3ring  sweet  water  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  room,  which  fell  into  three  or  four 
basins  with  a  pleasing  sound.  The  roof  was  painted 
with  all  sorts  of  flowers,  falling  out  of  gilded  baskets, 
that  seemed  tumbling  down.  (What  an  artful 
heightening  of  the  beauty,  by  the  idea  of  profusion  !) 
On  a  sofik,  raised  three  steps,  and  covered  .with  fine 
Persian  carpets,  sat  the  Kiyaya's  lady,  leaning  on 
cushions  of  white  satin  embroidered  ;  and  at  her  fbet 
two  young  girls  about  twelve  years  old,  lovely  as 
angels,  dres^  perfectly  rich,  and  almost  covered 
with  jewels.  But  they  were  hardly  seen  near  the  ikir 
Fatima,  (for  that  was  her  name,)  so  much  her  beauty 
effftoed  everything  I  have  seen  ;  nay,  all  that  has 
been  called  lovely  either  in  England  or  Germany.  I 
must  own  that  I  never  saw  anything  so  gloriously 
beautiful,  nor  can  I  recollect  a  fiioe  that  would  have 
been  taken  notice  of  near  hers.  She  stood  up  to  re- 
ceive me,  saluting  me  after  theur  fashion,  putting  her 
hand  to  her  heart  with  a  sweetness  fUll  of  majesty, 
that  no  court-breeding  could  ever  give.  She  oHered 
cushions  to  be  given  me,  and  took  care  to  phu)e  me  in 
the  comer,  which  is  the  place  of  honor.  I  confesa^ 
though  the  Greek  lady  before  had  given  me  a  great 
opinion  of  her  beauty,  I  was  so  struck  with  admira* 
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tion  that  I  could  not  for  some  time  speak  to  her. 
That  surprising  harmony  of  features — that  charming 
result  of  tlie  whole — that  exact  proportion  of  body — 
that  lovely  bloom  of  complexion  unsullied  by  art — 
the  unutterable  enchantment  of  her  smile  !  But  her 
eyes ! — large  and  black,  with  all  the  soft  languish- 
ment  of  the  blue  ;  every  turn  of  her  fiaice  discovering 
a  new  grace.  She  was  dressed  in  a  caftan  of  gold 
brocade,  flowered  with  silver,  very  well  fitted  to  her 
shape,  and  showing  to  admiration  the  beauty  of  her 
bosom,  only  shaded  by  the  thin  gauze  of  her  shift 
Her  drawers  were  pale  pink  ;  her  waistcoat  green 
and  silver  ;  her  slippers  white  satin,  finely  embroid- 
ered ;  her  lovely  arms  adorned  with  bracelets  of  dia- 
monds ;  and  her  broad  girdle  set  round  with  dia- 
monds ;  upon  her  head  a  rich  Turkish  handkerchief 
of  pink  and  silver  ;  her  own  fine  black  hair  hanging  a 
(preat  length  in  various  tresses,  and  on  one  side  of  her 
head  some  bodkins  of  jewels.  I  am  afraid  you  will  ac- 
cuse me  of  extravagance  in  this  description.  The  great- 
est writers  have  spoken  with  great  warmth  of  some 
celebrated  pictures  and  statues.  The  workmanship  of 
heaven  certainly  excels  all  our  weak  imitations,  and 
I  think  has  a  much  better  claim  to  our  praise.  For 
my  pMirt,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  I  took  more  pleas- 
ure  in  looking  on  the  beauteous  Fatima  than  the 
finest  piece  of  sculpture  could  have  given  me. 

She  told  me  the  two  gii^s  at  her  feet  were  her 
daughters,  though  she  appeared  too  young  to  be  their 
mother.  Her  fair  maids  were  ranged  below  the  sof^ 
to  the  number  of  twenty,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
ancient  nymphs.  I  did  not  think  all  nature  could  have 
furnished  such  a  scene  of  beauty.  She  made  a  sign 
to  them  to  play  and  dance.  Four  of  them  immediately 
began  to  play  some  soft  airs  on  instruments  between 
a  lute  and  a  guitar,  which  they  accompanied  with 
their  voices  ;  while  the  others  danced  by  turns.  When 
the  dance  was  over,  four  fiiir  slaves  came  into  the 
room  with  silver  censers  in  their  hands,  and  perfumed 
the  air  with  amber,  aloes-wood,  and  other  scents. 
After*  this  they  served  me  coffee  upon  their  knees  in 
the  finest  japan  china,  with  soucoups  of  silver  gilt. 
The  lovely  Fatima  entertained  me  all  this  while  in  the 
most  polite,  agreeable  manner,  calling  me  often  Guzil 
Sultanuniy  or  the  beautiful  sultana,  and  desiring  my 
fHendship  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world,  lamenting 
that  she  could  not  entertain  me  in  my  own  language. 
When  I  took  my  leave,  two  maids  brought  in  a  fine 
silver  basket  of  embroidered  handkerchief^.  She 
begged  I  would  wear  the  richest  for  her  sake,  and 
gave  the  others  to  my  woman  and  Interprctess. 

There  is  scarcely  anything,  even  in  the  far-famed 
*♦  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,''  equal  to  this 
description  in  sensuous  beauty ;  and  most  of  her 
letters  from  Turkey  breathe  the  same  luxurious 
and  poetic  strain,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
full  of  evidences  of  her  reading  and  powers  uf 
satire. 

I  read  over  your  Homer  here,  (she  writes  to  Pope,) 
with  ah  'infinite  pleasure,  and  found  several  little 
passages  explained  that  I  did  not  before  entirely  com- 
prehend the  beauty  of  ;  many  of  the  customs,  and 
much  of  the  dress  then  in  fashion,  being  yet  retained. 
I  don*t  wonder  to  find  more  remains  here  of  an  age  so 
distant  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  country,  the 
Turks  not  taking  that  pains  to  introduce  their  own 
manners  as  has  been  generally  practised  by  other 
nations  that  imagine  themselves  more  polite.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  princesses  and  great  ladies  pass 
their  time  at  their  looms,  embroidering  veils  and 
robes,  surrounded  bv  their  maids,  who  are  always 
very  numerous,  in  toe  same  manner  as  we  find  An- 
dromache and  Helen  described. 

Nor  is  she  less  at  home  in  the  matters  of  religion, 
government,  and  morals  of  the  East.  Indeed,  these 
letters,  which  seem  to  be  addressed  to  the  public 
rather  than  to  particular  correspondents,  give  us  a 


far  higher  notion  both  of  her  genius  and  learning 
than  anything  else  she  ever  wrote.  Mr.  Wortley's 
name  is  seldom  mentioned  in  them,  and  never  ia 
the  way  either  of  praise  or  blame ;  so  that  we  are 
apt  to  forget  his  existence.  On  their  return,  they 
sailed  through  the  Archipelago,  touching  at  the 
coast  of  Africa;  and  having  croseed  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Genoa,  reached  home  through  Lyons  and 
Paris  about  the  end  of  the  year  1718,  having  beeo 
almost  two  years  on  their  travels. 

Soon  after  their  return  Lady  Mary  set  herself  in 
(food  earnest  to  the  task  of  introducing  inoculation 
for  small-pox.  She  had  had  good  reason  to  dread 
the  disease,  having  lost  her  only  brother  by  it,  as 
well  as  her  own  beautiful  eyelashes.  She  always 
said  that  she  meant  the  Flavia  of  one  of  her  Town- 
Eclogues  for  herself,  and  had  expressed  in  that 
poem  her  own  sensations  while  slowly  recovering, 
under  the  apprehension  of  being  totally  disfigured. 
With  courageous  love  she  began  upon  her  own  off^ 
spring,  inoculating  her  daughter  as  soon  as  it  was 
safe  to  do  so;  and  having  persevered,  in  spite  of 
great  opposition  from  the  narrow  jealousy  of  tlie 
faculty  and  the  vulgar  clamor  of  the  ignorant,  ahe 
lived  to  see  the  inoculation  quite  triumphant,  and 
to  feel  that  she  had  been  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing life  as  well  as  beauty  to  thousands.  Philanthro- 
pists of  our  own  iday,  who  are  inclined  to  retire  in 
disgust  from  the  war  at  all  times  to  be  waged  with 
more  or  less  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  would  do 
well  to  compare  the  reception  which  such  blessed 
discoveries  as  those  of  the  beneficial  application  of 
sulphuric  ether  or  chloroform  have  lately  met  with 
in  the  world,  with  that  encountered  very  little  more 
than  a  century  ago  by  Lady  Mary  Wurtley  Montagu 
in  her  attempt  to  introduce  the  practice  of  inocula- 
tion. The  clamor  raised  against  it,  and  of  course 
against  her,  was  beyond  belief.  Her  descendant 
tells  us,  that  '*  the  clergy  descanted  from  their 
pulpits  on  the  impiety  of  thus  seeking  to  take  events 
out  of  the  hand  -of  Providence ;  and  the  common 
people  were  taught  to  hoot  at  her  as  an  unnatural 
mother,  who  had  risked  the  lives  of  her  own 
children."  Lady  Mary  herself  records,  that  **  the 
four  great  physicians  deputed  by  government  to 
watch  the  progress  of  her  daughter's  inoculation, 
betrayed  not  only  such  incredulity  as  to  its  success, 
but  such  an  unwillingness  to  have  it  succeed — such 
an  evident  spirit  of  rancor  and  malignity — that  ahe 
never  cared  to  leave  the  child  alone  with  them  one 
second,  lest  it  should  in  some  secret  way  sufier 
from  their  interference."  It  is  to  be  hoped  her 
maternal  anxiety  may  have  somewhat  overrated 
the  danger;  but  she  seems  to  have  been  quite 
enough  troubled  and  tormented  in  the  cause  to  make 
us  pardon  her  the  expression  of  some  disgust,  and 
an  occasional  regret  that  even  the  prospect  of  future 
gcM>d  to  the  world  should  have  induced  her  to  incur 
so  much  present  personal  evil. 

But  Lady  Mary's  hours  were  not  all  occupied  in 
fighting  the  inoculation  battle  at  this  time.  Her 
company  seems  to  have  been  more  than  ever  prised 
by  the  highest  circles  in  London  on  account  of  her 
foreign  travels  ;  and  for  some  years  after  her  return, 
I  she  lived  in  the  very  whirl  of  the  gayest  and  bright- 
est society.  She  renewed  her  intimacy  with  the 
wits  and  poets,  speculated  in  the  South  Sea  scheme, 
wrote  brilliant  verses  and  letters,  danced,  laughed, 
satirized  her  acquaintances,  and,  in  short,  lived  a 
life  very  much  to  her  own  taste — could  it  onl^  have 
lasted !  **  For  my  own  part,"  (as  she  writes  to 
her  sister  Lady  Mar,  who  had  goneX^  live  in  Hans, 
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on  aceonnt  of  some  embarrassment  of  her  affairs,) 
•*  I  have  some  eoteries  where  wii  and  pleasure  reigrn, 
and  I  should  not  fail  to  amuse  myself  tolerably 
enough,  but  for  the  horrid  quality  of  growing  older 
and  older  every  day,  and  my  present  joys  are  made 
imperfect  by  my  fears  for  the  future;''  and  again, 
in  the  highest  good-humor,  **  The  town  improves 
daily  ;  all  people  seem  to  make  the  best  of  the 
talent  God  has  given  them."  Such  sunshine  was 
not,  however,  likely  to  be  long  unclouded ;  and 
accordingly  we  soon  have  such  a  sigh  as  this,  dated 
Twickenham,  1721 :  **  London  was  never  more 
gay  than  it  is  at  present ;  but  I  don't  know  how,  I 
would  fain  be  ten  years  younger.  I  love  flattery 
80  well,  I  would  fain  have  some  circumstances  of 
probability  added  to  it."  But  this  was  probably 
written  on  some  morning  when  her  eyes  looked 
red,  from  having,  as  she  says,  '*  been  such  a  beast  as 
to  sit  up  late  last  night ;"  fur  never  was  she  so 
much  courted  and  admired  as  during  these  years. 

Mr.  Pope  had  written  many  letters  to  her  during 
the  embassy,  and  soon  after  her  return,  had  not 
only  prevailed  on  her  to  sit  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
for  a  portrait,  which  was  to  embellish  his  villa  at 
Twickenham,  but  had  had  the  influence  to  persuade 
Mr.  Wortley  to  purchase  a  house  there,  that  they 
might  be  his  neighbors  during  the  summer  months. 
His  notes  at  this  time  breathe  the  warmest  and 
most  anxious  friendship.  Her  will  is  his  law ;  he 
tees  her  every  day ;  '*  he  knows  not  whether  with 
more  pleasure  or  more  respect ;  submits  to  her  in 
all  things — nay,  in  the  manner  of  all  things ; 
understands  her  as  she  would  be  understood,  with 
a  real  respect  and  resignation  when  anything  is 
denied,  and  a  hearty  gratitude  when  it  is  granted." 
Alas !  that  such  dear  delights  should  be  so  danger- 
ous! 

How  long  it  was  before  these  glowing  expres- 
sions of  admiration  and  friendship  burst  into  a  flame 
of  passion,  so  violent  as  to  consume  all  prudence 
and  propriety  on  the  poet's  side,  is  not  very  clearly 
made  out.  Lady  Mary  seems  pretty  soon  to  have 
grown  a  little  shy,  for  we  And  her,  in  1720,  writing 
to  her  sister  Mar  from  his  near  neighborhood — "I 
see  sometimes  Mr.  Congreve,  and  very  seldom  Mr. 
Pope,  who  continues  to  embellish  his  house.  He 
has  made  a  subterranean  grotto,  which  he  has 
furnished  with  looking-glasses,  and  they  tell  me  iihss 
a  very  good  effect."  She  transcribes  at  the  same 
time  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  by  Pope  to  Gay  in 
her  praise,  adding,  with  some  consciousness,  **  I 
stifled  them  here,  and  beg  they  may  die  the  same 
death  at  Paris,  and  never  go  further  than  your 
closet." 

The  lines  are  very  beautiful ;  and  as  they  are 
conclusive  as  to  the  poor  poet's  passion,  we  shall 
give  them  here.  Only  the  last  eight  lines  are  pub- 
lished in  his  works  : — 

Ah  friend,  't  is  true — this  truth  you  lovers  know — 
In  vain  my  structures  rise,  my  gardens  grow ; 
In  vain  fair  Thames  reflects  the  doubled  scenes 


Of  hanging  mountains  and  of  sloping  greens : 
Joy  lives  not  here  ;  to  happier  seats  it  flies, 
And  only  dwells  where  Wortley  casts  her  eyes. 

What  are  the  gay  parterre,  the  chequered  shade, 
The  morning  bower,  the  evening  colonnade, 
But  soil  recesses  of  uneasy  minds, 
To  sigh  unheard  into  the  passing  winds? 
So  the  struck  deer  in  some  sequestered  part 
Lies  down  to  die,  the  arrow  at  his  heart ; 
There  stretched  unseen,  in  coverts  hid  from  day, 
Bleeds  drop  by  drop,  and  pants  his  life  away. 

That  some  outbreak  of  his  did   occasion  the 
quarrel  between  them,  which  was  followed  by  so 


much  unmanly  vituperation  on  his  part,  and  on- 
womanly  abuse  and  contempt  on  hers,  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  doubt ;  it  is  so  set  forth,  in  the  intro- 
ductory anecdotes  ;  and  truly  the  heart  sickens  at 
the  recital ;  and  it  would  be  difllcult,  indeed,  to 
decide  on  which  of  the  two  the  greater  share  of 
censure  oiiglit  to  fall.  **  Her  own  statement  was 
this — that  at  some  ill-chosen  time,  when  she  least 
expected  what  romancers  call  a  detlaralion^  he  made 
such  passionate  love  to  her,  as,  in  spite  of  her  ut*> 
most  endeavors  to  be  angry  and  look  grave,  provoked 
an  iiiimiKlerate  flt  of  laughter ;  from  which  moment 
he  became  her  implacable  enemy."  Oh,  oh  !  If 
she  had  been  liil  that  moment  ignorant  of  the  chango 
in  his  sentiments  towards  her,  her  emotion  would 
certainly  not  have  been  one  of  hard-hearted  levity  ; 
and  if  she  did  understand  the  state  of  his  feelings, 
of  which  we  have  little  doubt,  far  less  tact  than  that 
possessed  by  her  clever  ladyship  would  have  enabled 
her  to  put  an  end  forever  to  his  presumption  before 
the  possibility  of  a  declaration.  Pity  she  should 
have  so  completely  forgotten  her  own  smart  triplet, 
written  only  a  few  years  before — 

Let  this  great  maxim  be  my  virtue's  guide — 
In  part  she  is  to  blame  that  has  been  tried ; 
He  comes  too  near  that  comes  to  be  denied. 

That  delightful  poet,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  notice 
of  Lord  Wharncliffe's  Life  of  Lady  Mary,  has  a 
passage  on  this  subject  which  is  at  once  so  appro- 
priate and  so  characteristic  of  his  own  humane  and 
most  genial  nature,  that  our  readers  will  thank  na 
for  transcribing  it.  Having  given  this  statement, 
which  he  calls  **  a  very  tremendous  one  for  all  its 
levity ;"  he  says :  *'  A  pause  comes  upon  the  spirit 
and  the  tongue  at  hearing  such  an  explanation  at 
this — a  pause  in  which  no  one  of  any  imagination 
can  help  having  a  deep  sense  of  the  blackness  of 
the  mortiflcation  with  which  the  poor,  misshaped, 
applauded  poet  must  have  felt  his  lustre  smitten, 
and  his  future  recollections  degraded.  To  say  that 
he  had  any  right  to  make  love  to  her  is  one  thing ; 
yet  to  believe  that  her  manners  and  cast  of  character, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  times  and  of  the  circles 
in  which  she  moved,  had  giveq  no  license,  no  en- 
couragement, no  pardoning  hope  to  the  presump- 
tion, is  impossible ;  and  to  trample  in  this  way  upon 
the  whole  miserable  body  of  his  vanity  and  humility, 
upon  all  which  the  consciousness  of  acceptability 
and  glory  among  his  fellow-creatures  had  given  to 
sustain  himself,  and  all  which  in  so  poor,  and 
dwarfed,  and  degrading  a  shape  required  so  much 
to  be  sustained — assuredly  it  was  inexcusable — it 
was  inhuman.  At  all  events  it  would  have  been 
inexcusable,  had  anything  in  poor  human  nature 
been  inexcusable,  and  had  a  thousand  things  not 
encouraged  the  flattered  beauty  to  resent  a  hope  so 
presumptuous  from  one  unlike  herself.  But  if  she 
was  astonished,  as  she  professed  to  be,  at  his  thua 
trespassing  beyond  barriers  which  she  had  continu- 
ally suflered  to  be  approached,  she  might  have  been 
more  humane  in  her  astonishment.  A.  little  pity 
might  at  least  have  divided  the  moment  with  con- 
tempt. It  was  not  necessary  to  be  quite  so  cruel 
with  one  so  insigniflcant.  She  had  address ;  could 
she  not  have  had  recourse  to  a  little  of  it  under 
circumstances  which  would  have  done  it  such 
special  honor  ?  She  had  every  advantage  on  her 
side ;  could  not  even  this  induce  her  to  put  a  little 
more  heart  and  consideration  into  her  repulse  1  Oh, 
Lady  Mary !  A  duke's  daughter  wert  thou,  and  a 
beauty,  and  a  wit,  and  a  very  triumphant  and  flat- 
tered personage,  and  covered  witluglory  aa  jvith 
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late-8tring  and  diamonds;  and  yet  false  measare 
didst  thou  take  of  thy  superiority,  and  didst  not  see 
how  small  thou  becamest  in  the  comparison,  when 
thou  didst  thus  trample  under  foot  the  poor  little 
immortal !  " 

But  if  her  inconsistent  and  harsh  treatment  of 
him  is  thus,  by  her  own  confession,  made  fully 
manifest,  the  littleness  both  of  the  man  and  his  love 
are  no  less  plaiftly  and  painfully  apparent  in  the 
manner  he  afterwards  allowed  himself  to  write  of 
her.    The  greatest  of  poets  has  told  us,  that 

Love  is  not  love  that  alters  when  it  alteration  finds  ; 

and  without  putting  such  a  love  as  that  of  our  Utile 
immortal  to  so  severe  a  test,  we  might  surely  ex- 
pect a  feeling  which  had  slidden  from  a  real 
admiration  and  respect  into  a  strong  though  wrong 
passion,  would  have  been  one  of  the  last  likely  to 
have  found  vent  in  bitter  satire  and  personal  slander 
and  abuse ;  yet  so  it  is.    Alas !  alas !  that 

Poets  themselves  must  fall,  like  those  they  sing. 

Lady  Mary,  however,  holds  on  her  gay  course, 
without  remorse,  and  in  spite  of  the  trampled 
writhings  of  her  victim,  though  they  were  not 
without  the  power  to  sting.  Her  letters  at  this, 
the  gayest  period  of  her  life,  are  full  of  high 
spirits,  brilliant  sallies,  and  bold,  scandalous  anec- 
dotes— far  more  o(\en  amusing  than  either  true  or 
delicate.  No  consideration  of  prudence  or  pro- 
priety ever  seems  to  stop  the  full  flow  of  her  lively 
wit;  though  no  doubt  she  feels  that  her  sister 
Mar  knows  both  her  world  and  herself,  when  she 
ventures  on  such  a  gay  effusion  as  the  following, 
which  we  give  as  a  specimen  of  her  most  brilliant 
•tyle  :— 

October  31,  1723. 

I  write  you  at  this  time  piping  hot  from  the  birth- 
night,  my  brain  warmed  with  sH  the  agreeable  ideas 
that  fine  clothes,  fine  gentlemen,  brisk  tunes,  and 
lively  dances  can  raise  there.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
my  letter  will  entertjun  you ;  at  least  you  will  cer- 
tiunly  have  the  freshest  aocoimt  of  all  passages  on  that 
glorious  d%y.  First,  you  must  know  that  I  led  up 
3ie  ball,  which  you  *ll  stare  at ;  but,  what  is  more,  I 
believe  in  my  conscience  I  made  one  of  the  best 
figures  there  ;  to  say  truth,  people  are  grown  so  ex- 
travagantly ugly,  that  we  old  beauties  are  forced  to 
come  out  on  show-days,  to  keep  the  court  in  counte- 
nance. I  saw  Mrs.  Murray  there,  through  whose 
hands  this  epistle  will  be  conveyed.  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  will  make  the  same  complaint  to  you  that 
I  do.  Mrs.  West  was  with  her,  who  is  a  great  prude, 
having  but  two  lovers  at  a  time.  I  think  those  are 
Lord  Haddington  and  Mr.  Lindsay — the  one  fi>r  use, 
the  other  for  show. 

The  world  improves  in  one  virtue  to  a  violent 
degree — I  mean  plaindealing.  Hypocrisy  being,  as 
the  Scripture  declares,  a  damnable  sin,  I  hope  our 
publicans  and  sinners  will  be  saved  by  the  open  pro- 
fession of  the  contrary  virtue.  I  was  told  by  a  very 
good  author,  who  is  aeep  in  the  secret,  that  at  this 
very  minute  there  is  a  bul  cooking  up  at  a  hunting- 
seat  in  Norfolk,  (Houghton,  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Robert 
"V^lpole's,  then  prime  minister,)  to  have  not  taken  out 
of  the  commandments,  and  clapped  into  the  creed,  the 
ensuing  session  of  parliament.  This  bold  attempt  for 
the  liliirty  of  the  subject  is  wholly  projected  by  Mr. 
Walpole,  who  proposed  it  to  the  Secret  Committee  in 
his  parlor.  William  Young  seconded  it,  and  answered 
for  all  his  acquaintance  voting  right  to  a  man  ;  Dod- 
dington  very  gravely  objected,  tl^t  the  obstinacy  of 
human  nature  was  such,  that  he  feared,  when  they  had 
positive  commands  to  do  so,  perhaps  people  would  not 
oonmiit  adultery,  and  bear  fiJse  witness  against  their 


neighbors,  with  the  readiness  and  cheerfolness  thcj 
do  at  present.  This  objection  seemed  to  sink  deep 
into  the  minds  of  the  greatest  politicians  at  the  board  ; 
and  I  don't  know  whether  the  bill  won't  be  dropped, 
though  it  is  certain  it  might  be  carried  on  with  great 
ease,  the  world  being  entirely  revenue  de  la  bagatelU; 
and  honor,  virtue,  reputation,  &o.,  which  we  used  to 
hear  of  in  our  nursery,  is  as  much  laid  aside  and  for- 
gotten as  crumpled  ribbons.  To  speak  plainly,  I  am 
very  sorry  for  the  forlorn  state  of  matnmony,  which 
is  as  much  ridiculed  by  our  young  ladies  as  it  used  to 
be  by  young  fellows  ;  in  short,  both  sexes  have  found 
the  inconvenience  of  it,  and  the  appellation  of  **  rake*' 
is  as  genteel  in  a  woman  as  a  man  of  quality  ;  it  is 

no  scandal  to  say — **  Miss ,  the  maid  of  honor, 

looks  very  well  now  she  is  up  again  ;  and  poor  Biddy 
Noel  has  never  been  quite  well  since  her  Isst  confine- 
ment" Tou  may  imagine  we  married  women  look 
very  silly  ;  we  have,  nothing  to  excuse  ourselves^  but 
that  it  was  done  a  great  while  ago,  or  we  were  reiy 
young  when  we  did  it. 

Occupied  as  she  was  with  the  pleasures  of  society 
at  this  mid-time  of  her  life  and  zenith  of  herpower^ 
Lady  Mary  seems  by  no  means  to  have  been 
negligent  as  a  mother.  A  fond  or  a  very  devoted 
and  anxious  mother  she  probably  never  was ;  it  was 
scarcely  in  her  nature  to  be  so.  But  we  have  seen 
the  deep  interest  she  expressed  in  her  son  while 
yet  an  infant ;  and  though  he  soon  betrayed  symp- 
toms of  the  weakness  and  want  of  rectitude  which 
afterwards  caused  his  ruin,  she  was  forbearing  and 
reasonably  indulgent,  and  most  unwilling  to  abandon 
the  hope  of  his  improvement ;  while  to  Lady  Bute, 
who  appears  always  to  have  been  safe-going  and 
amiable,  though  certainly  partaking  more  of  her 
father's  staid  prudence  than  either  her  mother^s 
brilliancy  or  her  beauty,  she  seems  then,  as  well  as 
throughout  her  whole  life,  to  have  been  attentive 
and  affectionate.  Interspersed  with  lively  sallies 
expressive  of  her  fears  of  growing  old  or  ugly,  or, 
above  all,  wise,  are  frequent  allusions,  in  her  letters 
to  her  sister,  of  her  daughter's  progress,  and  the 
pleasure  she  takes  in  her  society.  **  With  five 
thousand  needles  and  pins  running  into  my  heart," 
she  says,  **  I  try  to  console  myself  with  a  small 
damsel,  who  is  at  present  everything  I  like;*' 
though  she  is  quite  aware  she  is  fiir  from  being 
beautiful ;  for,  aAer  giving  her  sister  an  account 
of  her  scapegrace  son's  having  run  away,  and  being 
found  at  Oxford,  she  adds:  **It  happens  very 
luckily  that  the  sobriety  and  discretion  are  of  ray 
daughter's  side  ;  I  am  sorry  the  ugliness  is  so  too, 
for  my  son  grows  extremely  handsome." 

Li  1726  Lady  Mary  lost  her  father.  The  doke 
had,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  married  the 
Lady  Belle  Bentinok,  daughter  of  the  Duke  cf 
Portland,  and  one  of  the  most  admired  beauties  of 
London.  Lady  Mary  thought  she  had  married  him 
with  the  hope  of  soon  becoming  a  rich  widow,  and 
by  no  means  regarded  her  with  partiality.  If  she 
did,  however,  she  had  not  long  the  expected 
benefit;  for  she  only  survived  her  husband  two 
years.  In  the  introductory  anecdotes  there  is 
rather  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  the  duke  by 
Lady  Bute,  which  also  gives  a  curious  picture  of 
bygone  manners.  "  Lady  Bote  remembered  having 
seen  her  grandfather  once  only,  but  that  in  a  man- 
ner likely  to  leave  some  impression  on  the  mind  of 
a  child.  Her  mother  was  dressing,  and  she  nlaf- 
ing  about  the  room,  when  there  entered  an  ela^if 
stranger,  (of  dignified  appearance,  and  still  hand- 
some,) with  the  authoritative  air  of  a  person  entitled 
to  admittance  at  all  times ;  upon  which^  to  her 
great  surprise,  Lady  Mary  instantly  starting  up 
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from  the  toiletrtable,  dishevelled  as  she  was,  fell 
OD  her  knees  to  ask  his  blessing — a  proof  that  even 
in  the  great  and  gay  world  this  primitive  custom 
was  still  universal." 

Her  most  intimate  friends,  aAer  her  quarrel  with 
Pope,  (through  which  she  seems  to  have  lost  the 
friendship  of  Swift,  Gay,  and  others,)  were  Lord 
Hervey,  privy  seal  to  George  II.,  and  his  wife ; 
the  Countesses  of  Pomfret  and  Oxford  ;  Lady  Rich ; 
Miss  Shirret,  afterwards  Lady  Walpole ;  and  the 
famous  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  of  whom 
she  was  one  of  the  few  lasting  favorites.  In  the 
same  puem  in  which  Pope  so  grossly  stigmatizes 
Lady  Mary,  he  speaks  thus  contemptuously  of  Lord 
Hervey 's  poetical  genius  : — 

The  lines  are  weak,  another 's  pleased  to  say, 
Lord  Fanny  spins  a  thousand  such  a  day. 

And  when  called  to  account  in  a  copy  of  verses  of 
which  Lady  Mary  and  Lord  Hervey  were  jointly 
the  authors,  he  meanly  enough  denies  the  infamous 
allusion  to  have  been  meant  for  her,  and  tries  to 
silence  them  both  by  this  equivocal  compliment; 
**  I  had  no  misunderstanding,"  he  says,  **  with  that 
lady  till  after  I  was  the  author  of  my  own  misfor- 
tune, in  discontinuing  her  acquaintance.  I  may 
venture  to  own  a  truth,  which  cannot  be  unpleasing 
to  either  of  you  ;  I  assure  you  my  reason  for  so 
doing  was  merely  that  you  had  botli  too  much  wit 
for  me,  and  that  I  could  not  do  with  mine  many 
things  which  you  could  with  yours."  It  is  more 
pleasing  to  find  her  corresponding  with  Dr.  Edward 
Young  about  assisting  Savage,  the  poet,  in  his  diffi- 
culties— in  which,  it  is  said,  she  was  most  liberal ; 
and  also  giving  Dr.  Young  himself  the  benefit  of 
her  excellent  judgment  on  his  tragedy  of  **  The 
Brothers."  Of  Henry  Fielding  she  was  at  all 
times  a  sincere  friend  and  cordial  admirer,  though 
it  is  a  little  painful  to  remark  the  humble  distance 
from  which  he  addresses  her.  They  were  cousins, 
being  descended  in  the  same  degree  from  George, 
Earl  of  Desmond  ;  and  it  does  not  fail  to  strike  us 
as  a  sign  of  the  backward  days  in  which  they  lived, 
that  such  distance  was  felt  to  be  necessary  between 
a  duke^s  daughter  and  one  of  her  own  blood,  who 
was  her  equal  both  in  genius  and  attainments, 
although  only  **  the  poor  son  of  the  poor  son  of  a 
younger  brother."  However,  he  himself  seems  to 
have  taken  no  ofi[ence  at  what  hurts  us.  He  dedi- 
cated to  her  his  first  comedy  of  **  Love  in  Several 
Masks,"  and  addressed  and  counselled  her  on  many 
subjects ;  while  she  often  expressed  in  private  her 
regard  for  him,  pitied  his  misfortunes,  excused  his 
failings,  and  admired  his  best  writings,  particularly 
**  Tom  Jones,"  in  her  own  copy  of  which  she 
wrote  ne  plus  uUra.  She  was  acquainted  also  with 
his  beloved  first  wife,  whose  picture  he  drew  in  his 
'*  Amelia,"  and  said  that  the  glowing  language  he 
had  employed  did  no  more  than  justice  to  the 
delightful  qualities  of  the  original ;  or  to  her  beauty, 
although  that  had  suffered  from  the  accident 
related  in  the  novel — a  frightful  overturn,  which 
bad  a  little  injured  the  bridge  of  her  nose. 

Such,  for  many  years,  was  the  life  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  in  the  world  of  fashion  and  literature. 
Her  daughter,  who  married  the  Earl  of  Bute,  never 
seems  to  have  given  her  a  moment's  uneasiness ; 
but  the  continued  misconduct  of  her  son  was  a  bit- 
ter source  of  distress  both  to  her  and  to  his  father. 
He  was  a  man  of  showy  person  and  superficial  ac- 
complishments ;  and  his  various  adventures,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  were  much  talked  of  in  his 


day,  though,  as  his  conduct  was  always  weak  and 
profligate,  they  must  have  sounded  painfully  on  the 
ears  of  those  who  were  most  interested.  His  first 
exploit  of  running  away  from  school  was  followed 
by  a  long  succession  of  follies,  until  he  finally  com- 
pleted his  ruin  by  marrying,  while  under  age,  one 
who  is  described  as  a  low-born,  low-bred  woman, 
for  whom  he  could  scarcely  have  felt  more  than  a 
momentary  liking,  since  be  forsook  her  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  never  sought  to  see  her  again,  although 
her  life  lasted  nearly  as  long  as  his  own. 

We  have  seen  that  in  her  early  letters  Lady 
Mary  often  indicated  a  desire  to  live  abroad,  par- 
ticularly in  luly ;  and  the  history  sets  forth  that, 
having  been  confirmed  in  her  preference  by  what 
she  saw  of  that  country  on  her  return  from  Con- 
stantinople, she,  in  1739,  being  then  in  declining 
health,  took  the  resolution  of  spending  the  remainder 
of  her  days  there.  She  left  Ijondoo,  therefore,  in 
July,  and  going  direct  to  Venice,  remained  in  that 
interesting  city  for  above  a  year,  forming  many 
connections  with  its  noble  inhabitants.  She  then 
made  a  short  tour  to  Florence,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  her  friend.  Lady  Pomfret;  and  having 
visited  Rome,  returned  to  spend  the  winter  at 
Avignon  or  Chambery.  She  afterwards  fixed  her 
residence  at  Louvere,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
Isco,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  whither  she  had 
at  first  gone  on  account  of  the  mineral  waters,  which 
she  found  beneficial  to  her  health.  At  that  primi- 
tive but  beautiful  place  she  took  possession  of  a 
deserted  palace,  and  was  almost  deified  by  the  sim- 
ple inhabitants  of  the  town,  whom  she  instructed  in 
bread-baking,  butter-making,  aiid  other  domestic 
arts.  There  she  planned  her  garden,  occupied 
herself  with  the  interests  of  a  country  life,  and  was 
happy  in  the  superintendence  of  her  vineyard  and 
silkworms.  For  many  years  she  lived  in  great 
retirement,  content  with  books  for  her  society,  and 
occasionally  going  to  visit  the  cities  of  Genoa  and 
Padua,  till  about  the  year  1758,  when  she  quitted 
her  solitude,  and  settled  entirely  at  Venice,  where, 
in  spite  of  continual  quarrels  with  Mr.  Murray,  the 
political  resident,  she  remained  till  the  death  of 
Mr.  Wortley  in  1761. 

The  cause  of  this  separation  from  her  family,  and 
long  absence  from  her  own  country  and  the  society 
she  seems  so  much  to  have  enioyed,  has  been  one 
of  the  much-debated  points  in  Lady  Mary's  history. 
Let  us  hear  what  her  descendants  say  in  explana- 
tion of  it  in  the  "Biographical  Anecdotes :" — "Why 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  left  her  own  country,  and 
spent  the  last  two-and-twenty  years  of  her  life  in  a 
foreign  land,  is  a  question  which  has  been  repeat- 
edly asked,  and  never  can  be  answered  with  cer- 
tainty, for  want  of  any  positive  evidence  on  the 
subject.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  the 
solution  of  this  supposed  mystery,  like  that  of  some 
riddles  which  put  the  ingenuity  of  guessers  to  the 
furthest  stretch,  would  prove  so  simple  as  to  leave 
curiosity  blank  and  baffled.  Lady  Mary,  writing 
from  Venice,  (as  it  appears,  in  the  first  year  of  her 
absence,)  tells  Lady  Pomfret  that  she  had  long  been 
persuading  Mr.  Wortley  to  go  abroad,  and  at  last, 
tired  of  delay,  had  set  out  alone,  he  promising  to 
follow  her,  which,  as  yet,  parliamentary  attendance 
and  other  business  had  prevented  his  doing ;  but, 
till'  she  knew  whether  to  expect  him  or  not,  she 
could  not  proceed  to  meet  her  (Lady  Pomfret)  at 
Rome.  If  this  was  the  real  truth — and  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  it— we  may  easily  conceive 
further  delays  to  have  taken  place;  and  their 
reunion  to  have  been  so  deferred  from  time  to  time, 
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that,  insensibly,  living  asunder  became  like  the 
natural  order  of  thin^,  in  which  both  acquiesced 
without  any  great  reluctance.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  only  the  color  they  chose  to  give  the 
affdir  ;  if  the  husband  and  wife — she  in  her  fiftieth 
year,  he  several  years  older — had  determined  upon 
a  separation,  nothing  can  be  more  likely  than  they 
settled  it  quietly  and  deliberately  between  them- 
selves, neither  proclaiming  it  to  the  world,  nor 
consulting  any  third  person  ;  since  their  daughter 
was  married,  their  son  disjoined  and  alienated 
from  them,  and  there  existed  nobody  who  had  a 
right  to  call  them  to  an  account,  or  inquire  into 
what  was  solely  their  own  business.  It  admits  of 
little  doubt  that  their  dispositions  were  unsuiuble, 
and  Mr.  Wortley  had  sensibly  felt  it  even  while  a 
lover.  When  at  length  convinced  that  in  their  case 
the  approach  of  age  would  not  have  the  harmoniz- 
ing effect  which  it  has  sometimes  been  known  to 
produce  upon  minds  originally  but  ill-assorted,  he 
was  the  very  man  to  think  within  himself—*^  If  we 
cannot  add  to  each  other^s  happiness,  why  should 
we  do  the  reverse!  Let  us  bo  the  friends  at  a 
distance  which  we  could  not  hope  to  remain  by 
continuing  uneasily  yoked  together?"  And  that 
Lady  Mary^s  wishes  had  always  pointed  to  a 
foreign  residence,  is  clearly  to  be  inferred  from  a 
letter  she  wrote  to  him  before  their  marriage,  when 
it  was  in  debate  where  they  should  live  while 
confined  to  a  very  narrow  income.  How  infinitely 
better  would  it  be,  she  urges,  to  fix  their  abode  in 
Italy,  amidst  every  source  of  enjoyment,  every 
object  that  could  interest  the  mind  and  amuse  the 
fancy,  than  to  vegetate — she  do^  not  use  the  word, 
but  one  may  detect  the  thoughtr— in  an  obscure 
country  retirement  at  home ! 

These  arguments,  it  is  allowed,  rest  apon  surmise 
and  conjecture  ;  but  there  is  proof  that  Lady  Mary's 
departui*e  from  England  was  not  by  any  means  hasty 
or  sudden  ;  fbr,  in  a  letter  to  Ladv  Pomfret,  dated  the 
2d  of  May,  1789,  she  announces  her  design  of  going 
abroad  that  summer ;  and  she  did  not  begin  her 
journey  till  the  end  of  July,  three  months  afterwards. 
Other  letters  are  extant,  altbrding  equal  proof  that  Mr. 
Wortley  and  she  parted  upon  the  most  friendly  terms, 
and  indeed  as  no  couple  could  have  done  who  had  had 
any  reoent  quarrel,  or  cause  of  quarrel.  She  wrote  to 
him  from  Dartford,  her  first  stage ;  again  a  few  lines 
from  Dover;  and  again  the  moment  she  arrived  at  Cal- 
ais. Could  this  have  passed,  or  would  the  petty  details 
about  servants,  carru^ees,  prices,&c.,  have  been  entered 
into  between  persons  m  a  state  of  mutual  displeasure  ? 
Not  to  mention  that  his  preserving,  docketing,  and 
indorsing  with  his  own  hand  even  these  slight  notes, 
as  well  as  all  her  subsequent  letters,  shows  that  he 
received  nothing  which  came  from  her  with  indiffer- 
ence. His  confidence  in  her  was  also  very  strongly 
testified  by  a  transaction  that  took  place  when  she 
had  been  abroad  about  two  years.  Believing  that  her 
influenoe  and  persuasions  might  still  have  some  effect 
upon  their  unfortunate  son,  he  entreated  her  to  ap- 
point a  meetbg  with  him,  form  a  judgment  of  lus 
present  dispositions,  and  deckle  what  course  it  would 
be  best  to  take,  either  in  furthering  or  opposing  his 
future  projects.  On  the  head  of  money,  too,  she  was 
to  determine  with  bow  much  he  should  be  supplied, 
and  very  particularly  enioined  to  make  him  suppose 
it  came,  not  from  his  &tlier,  but  herself.  These  were 
ftill  powers  to  delegate,  such  as  evwy  woman  would 
not  be  trusted  with  in  the  &milies  where  conjugal 
onion  is  supposed  to  reign  most  uninterruptedly. 

All  this  is  properly  and  delicately  expressed  in 
^e  cireomstances,  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  quar- 
lel  with  it  finr  looking  a  little  like  what  it  is— the 


line  of  argument  that  would  naturally  oecur  to  t 
counsel  whose  business  it  was  to  prove  that  certain 
parties  were  living  in  tolerable  comfort  together ; 
at  the  same  time  that  very,  very  suspicious  marks 
of  their  disagreement  were  abundantly  visible  upon 
the  faces  of  both.  The  opposite  counsel  would 
probably  have  drawn  totally  diflerent  conclusions 
even  from  the  facts  laid  down.  Viewing  the  matter 
from  neutral  ground,  we  are  of  the  same  opjnion 
with  the  author  of  the  **  Biographical  Anecdotes," 
in  so  far  as  regards  the  full  and  entire  understand- 
ing there  seems  to  have  existed  between  Lady  Mary 
and  her  husband.  Hypocrisy  towards  each  other 
was  certainly  not  the  vice  of  either  ;  but  that  she 
left  him  with  any  hope  of  his  ever  rejoining  her,  or 
remained  in  her  unnatural  banishment  on  any  other 
than  compulsory  grounds,  we  do  not  see  the  small- 
est reason  to  believe.  No  doubt  she  tells  Lady 
Pomfret  that  he  is  to  follow  her  in  six  weeks,  but 
never  in  any  of  the  cold  notices  she  was  sending 
him,  at  the  same  time,  of  her  health  and  movements 
— and  which  have  far  more  the  air  of  wary  bulletins 
written  by  stipulation,  than  the  careless  communi- 
cations to  have  been  looked  for  between  a  couple 
merely  indiflerent  to  each  other — is  there  the  re- 
motest allusion  made  to  his  rejoining  her,  which 
there  certainly  must  have  been  bad  he  ever  intended 
or  she  expected  it;  and  though  once,  and  once 
only,  in  the  course  of  her  whole  correspondence 
with  her  daughter,  she  ofTera  to  come  home  if  she 
can  be  of  any  use  to  Lady  Bute^s  **  father  or  her 
family,"  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  so  many  and 
such  bitter  allusions  to  herself  as  an  alien  and  an 
exile,  thdt  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
this  unnatural  banishment  was  self-imposed.  No! 
it  is  evident  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  same 
country  was  no  longer  to  hold  both  w  ife  and  hus- 
band. He  can  leave  his  parliamentary  duties  when 
either  health  or  inclination  may  dictate  the  change ; 
but  it  is  to  some  part  of  the  continent,  distant 
enough  from  the  spot  she  inhabits,  to  which  be 
cautiously  directs  his  steps ;  and  never  again  till 
aAer  his  death — though  immediately  afler — does  she 
find  herself  at  liberty  to  revisit  the  land  which  con- 
tains every  individual  in  whom  she  takes  an  inters 
est. 

But,  in  considering  Lady  Mary's  character  as  set 
forth  in  this  extraordinary  correspondence,  the 
wonder  is,  rather  that  such  a  separation  should 
have  been  so  long  delayed,  than  that  it  took  place 
when  it  did  ;  and  the  delay  probably  says  more  for 
Mr.  Wortley^s  patience  and  his  desire  to  avoid 
tclat  and  public  scandal,  than  for  his  nice  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  him  according  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind.  Whether  Lady  Mary  were 
really  capable  of  becoming  the  true  wife  and  afifec- 
tionate  friend  she  knew  very  well  how  to  picture, 
seems  at  best  a  little  doubtful ;  but  when  we  add  to 
her  natural  temperament  and  disposition  the  trying 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed,  we  at  once 
expect  the  reverse  that  we  find.  One  such  embar- 
rassing circumstance  as  that  set  forth  in  the  appen- 
dix to  Lord  Whamcliflfe's  book  (which  our  readers 
must  take  our  word  for)  as  having  occurred  to  her 
in  1721,  however  glossed  over  by  a  reference  to  the 
money-speculations  so  prevalent  in  all  classes  at  the 
time,  or  the  liberty  of  conduct  allowed  in  certain 
circles  of  society,  must  have  given  Mr.  Wortley 
pretty  suflicient  grounds  for  seeking  an  early  sepa- 
ration, had  carelessness  and  the  love  of  present  ease 
and  quiet  not  prevented  him ;  and  considering  the 
manner  of  her  life,  and  the  license  of  tone  she 
ooDstantly  allows  herself  in  remarking  npoo  other 
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people,  it  would  be  very  extraordinary  indeed  if 
her  conduct  during  all  these  years  had  not  afforded 
him  further  epportuniiies.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
it  did  ;  and  her  quiet  acquiescence  in  the  separation, 
when  perhaps,  **  without  any  recent  quarrel  or 
cause  of  quarrel,"  he  was  at  last,  by  her  haltntxuU 
indiscretion  of  tongue  and  behavior,  wearied  out  of 
his  unmanly  apathy,  only  shows  her  entire  con- 
sciousness of  the  fact.  The  argument  of  his  con- 
sulting her  about  their  son,  and  allowing  her  to 
determine  with  how  much  money  he  should  be 
supplied,  goes  no  length  against  this  view.  She 
was  the  only  person  in  the  world  equally  interested 
with  himself  in  the  unfortunate  young  man  ;  and  he 
must  have  known  enough  of  her  shrewdness,  as 
well  as  of  her  being  no  spendthrift,  to  be  fully 
aware  that  on  such  a  subject  she  was  not  only  the 
natural,  but  the  safest  adviser  he  could  have  called 
to  the  support  of  his  own  economical  views.  Nor 
need  we  wonder  to  find  her  ^'  entering  into  petty 
details  about  servants,  carriages,  prices,*'  &c. 
Since  the  separation  was  not  to  be  a  legal  one,  and 
was  evidently  wished  to  be  as  little  as  possible  the 
•object  of  public  gossip,  some  show  of  correspond- 
ence was  necessary  to  satisfy  inquiry;  and  in  a 
false  position  like  that  in  which  they  stood  to  each 
other,  what  could  be  more  embarrassing  than  to  find 
proper  topics,  or  more  natural  than  to  seize  on 
whatever  was  most  obvious  or  ordinary  ?  As  may 
be  expected  in  the  circumstances,  she  loses  no 
opportunity  of  letting  him  know  how  much  she  is 
thought  of  and  courted  wherever  she  goes — tJiat 
being  no  doubt  the  pleasantest  way  of  proving  to 
him  how  entirely  irreproachable  must  be  her  con- 
duct. **  I  am  visited,"  she  writes  from  Venice, 
*'  by  the  most  considerable  people  of  the  town,  and 
all  the  foreign  ministers.  They  could  not  have 
shown  me  more  honor  if  I  had  been  an  ambassa- 
dress." And  again — **  Lord  Fitzwilliam  arrived 
here  three  days  ago ;  he  came  to  see  me  the  next 
day,  as  all  the  English  do,  who  are  much  surprised 
at  the  civilities  and  the  familiarities  with  which  I 
am  received  by  the  noble  ladies ;  and  I  own  I  have 
a  little  vanity  in  it."  And  sometimes  she  is  dis- 
posed to  be  complimentary  to  him  as  well  as  to 
herself—*'*  It  is  impossible  to  be  better  treated — I 
may  even  say  more  courted — than  I  am  here.  I 
am  very  glad  of  your  good  fortune  at  London. 
You  may  remember  1  have  always  told  you  it  was 
in  your  power  to  make  the  first  figure  in  the  House 
of  Commons;"  and,  more  than  once,  in  writing  to 
her  daughter,  she  shows  her  sense  of  his  forbear- 
ance and  handsome  conduct  towards  her,  by  speak- 
ing highly  of  his  character  for  good  sense,  firmness, 
and  generosity ;  while  his  answers  to  her  letters, 
are  characteristically  curt  and  commonplace,  treat- 
ing chiefly  of  the  weather  and  health,  though 
showing  the  kind  of  interest  in  her  movements 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  talk  safely  of  her.  **  I 
wish,"  he  asks,  **  (if  it  be  easy,)  you  would  be 
exact  and  clear  in  your  facts,  because  1  shall  lay  by 
carefully  what  you  write  of  your  travels." 

During  this,  Lady  Mary's  last  residence  abroad, 
she  wrote  a  great  many  letters,  by  far  the  best  and 
most  interesting  of  which  are  those  addressed  to 
Lady  Bute,  and  the  worst  to  Sir  James  and  Lady 
Stuart — recent  and  accidental  acquaintances,  to 
whom  she  writes  in  a  flippant,  empty,  reckless 
manner,  that  is  far  from  pleasing.  To  Lady  Ox- 
ford, a  formal,  high-bred  old  Isuiy,  she  adopts — 
perhaps  unconsciously — a  formal,  lofty  manner,  full 
of  grace  and  respectful  professions  of  friendship ; 
and  to  Lady  Pomfret,  who  seems  to  have  been 


learned,  and  somewhat  exacting,  she  is  full  of 
compliments  and  excuses — not  always  quite  sincere 
— interspersed  with  bits  of  antiquarian  inf<irmaiioa 
and  literature.  But  with  Lady  Bute,  she  is  always 
natural,  and  apparently  open  and  confidential,  ex- 
pressing a  real  and  motherly  interest  in  her  happi- 
ness and  family  concerns,  and  minutely  describing 
her  own  manner  of  life,  and  her  views,  feelings, 
and  opinions  on  every  subject  that  occurs  to  her. 
When  she  has  no  longer  a  variety  of  interesting 
people  to  discuss,  her  vigorous  and  lively  mind 
returns  upon  the  past,  or  philosophizes  on  the 
present  and  future;  and  she  sometimes  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  thought  and  sentiment  that  would  seem 
fully  to  entitle  her  to  our  love  and  approbation,  if 
we  could  either  believe  in  an  entire  change  of 
nature,  or  had  not  learned,  from  painful  experience, 
that  people  may  often  be  capable  of  thinking,  and 
even  of  feeling,  finely  and  rightly,  without  a  cor- 
responding propriety  of  action.  Lady  Bute  did  not 
write  in  return  so  fully  and  frequently  as  was  either 
satisfactory  to  her  nu)ther,  or  justifiable  in  the  c«»r- 
rect,  dutiful  daughter  she  is  represented,  and,  in 
all  other  respects,  seems  really  to  have  been.  That 
she  neither  entirely  comprehended  her  mother 
intellectually,  nor  showed  a  decent  toleration  and 
respect  for  the  difference  of  interest  and  occupation 
inevitable  between  a  mother  and  daughter  so  very 
differently  situated,  was  evidently  owing  to  limita- 
tion of  mind  rather  than  of  affection  ;  yet  when  we 
see  the  real  pleasure  and  resource  Lady  Mary  found 
in  her  solitude  in  the  works  of  imagination  sent  to  her 
from  England — inferior  as  that  species  of  literature 
might  be  in  her  day  as  compared  with  the  present 
— we  scarcely  forgive  the  commonplace  daughter 
the  wise  contempt  which  must  have  called  forth  the 
following  lively  and  philosophical  rebuke : — 

Daughter  !  danghter  I  don't  call  names  ;  you  are 
always  abusing  my  pleasures,  which  is  what  no  mor- 
tal will  bear.  Trash,  lumber,  sad  stuff,  are  the  titles 
you  give  to  my  &vorite  amusement  If  I  call  a  white 
staff  a  stick  of  wood,  a  gold  key  gilded  brass,  and  the 
ensigns  of  illustrious  orders  colored  strings,  this  may 
be  philosophically  true,  but  would  be  very  ill  received. 
We  have  all  our  playthings  ;  happy  are  those  that  can 
be  contented  with  those  they  can  obtain.  Those  hours 
are  spent  in  the  wisest  manner  that  can  easiest  shade 
the  ills  of  life,  and  are  the  least  productive  of  ill  con- 
sequences. I  think  my  time  better  employed  in  read- 
ing the  adventures  of  imaginary  people,  than  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  pasised  the  latter  years 
of  her  lifb  in  paddling  with  her  will,  and  contriving 
schemes  of  plaguing  some,  and  extracting  praises  fi'om 
others,  to  no  purpose,  eternally  disappointed,  and 
eternally  fitting.  The  active  scenes  are  over  at  my 
age.  I  indulge,  with  all  the  art  I  can,  my  taste  for 
readings  If  I  would  confine  it  to  valuable  books,  thej 
are  almost  as  rare  as  valuable  men.  I  must  be  con- 
tent with  what  I  can  find.  As  I  approach  a  second 
childhood,  I  endeavor  to  enter  into  the  pleasures  of 
it  Your  youngest  son  is  perhaps,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, riding  on  a  poker  with  great  delight,  not  at  all 
regrettmg  that  it  is  not  a  gold  one,  and  much  less 
wishing  it  an  Arabian  horse,  which  he  could  not 
know  how  to  manage.  I  am  rcuEuling  an  idle  tale,  not 
expecting  wit  or  truth  in  it,  and  am  very  glad  that  it 
is  not  metaphysics  to  puzzle  my  judgment,  or  history 
to  mislead  my  opinion.  He  fortifies  his  health  with 
exercise  ;  I  calm  my  cares  by  oblivion.  The  methods 
may  appear  low  to  busy  people  ;  but  if  he  improves 
his  strength,  and  I  forget  my  infirmities,  we  both  at- 
tain very  desirable  en(& 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  one  so  alive  to 
the  charm  there  is,  more  or  less,  in  all  imaginative 
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Hteraturef  should  not  have  enjoyed  it  m  the  excel- 
lence to  which  the  art  of  novel  and  romance  writing 
has  reached  in  our  own  day.  To  think  of  her  sur- 
prise and  delight  on  opening  one  of  ihe  book  par- 
cels Lady  Bute  so  abused  and  sent,  if,  instead  of 
some  of  the  well-meaning  but  flat  productions  of 
Charlotte  Lennox,  or,  still  worse,  some  flimsy 
firivolity  of  Sally  Fielding's,  she  had  lighted  on  the 
"  Antiquary,"  or  **  Guy  Mannering,"  how  she 
would  have  wondered  and  exclaimed  !  and  sat  up 
all  night,  and,  in  total  defiance  of  the  organic  laws, 
to  which  she  in  general  paid  such  wholesome  re- 
spect, would  have  devoured  the  entire  three  volumes 
in  one  long  and  delicious  meal !  With  her  fine 
sense  and  lively  imagination,  she  must  at  once  have 
set  her  seal  to  the  truth  of  the  Great  Northern 
Wizard.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  deny  having 
a  little  misgiving-  that  she  would  have  had  the  very 
questionable  taste  to  call  Alexander  Dumas  her  favor- 
ite among  our  living  authors.  Yes,  the  gorgeous 
beauty  and  sensualism  of  the  wicked  Margarite  de 
Valois  would  too  probably  have  dazzled  her  Epi- 
curean fancy  as  much  as  the  Sultana  Fatima  did  her 
eyes.  And  these  three  dashing  musketeers — to 
whom  she  would  have  given  her  choice  appellation 
of  **  pretty  fellows" — would,  we  fear,  have  been 
scarcely  less  attractive  and  delightful  to  her  than 
to  the  princesses  and  other  great  ladies  of  their  own 
orbit. 

But  we  must  hasten  from  such  speculations  to 
show  our  heroine  once  more,  on  her  return  to  her 
native  land  from  this  long  exile,  which  is  indeed 
her  final  appearance  on  the  stage  of  life ;  and  first, 
in  Lady  Louisa  Stuart's  account : — 

She  survived  her  return  home  too  short  a  time  to 
afford  much  more  matter  for  anecdotes.  Those  who 
eould  remember  her  arrival,  spoke  with  delight  of  the 
oleamess,  vivacity,  and  raciness  of  her  conversation, 
ftnd  the  youthfcil  vigor  which  seemed  to  animate  her 
mind.  She  did  not  appear  displeased  at  the  general 
ouriosity  to  see  her,  nor  void  of  curiosity  herself  oon- 
oeming  the  new  thmgs  and  people  that  her  native 
ooontry  presented  to  her  view  after  so  long  an  ab- 
sence ;  yet,  had  her  life  lasted  half  as  many  years  as 
it  did  months,  the  probability  is,  that  she  would  have 
gone  abroad  again  ;  for  her  habits  had  become  com- 
pletely foreign  in  all  those  little  ciroumstanoes,  the 
Bom  of  which  must  constitute  the  comfort  or  disoom- 
Ibrt  of  every  passing  day.  She  was  accustomed  to 
foreign  servants,  and  to  the  spaciousness  of  a  foreign 
dwelling.  Her  description  of  the  harpsichord-shaped 
house  she  inhabited  in  one  of  the  streets  bordermg 
upon  Hanover  Square  grew  into  a  proverbial  phrase  ; 
*'  I  am  most  handsomely  lodged,*'  said  she  ;  **  I  have 
two  very  decent  closets  and  a  cupboard  on  each  floor. ' ' 
This  served  to  laugh  at,  but  could  not  be  a  pleasant 
exchange  for  the  Italian  palazzo. 

However,  all  earthly  good  and  evil  were  very  soon 
terminated  by  a  fatal  malady,  the  growth  of  which 
she  had  long  concealed.  The  ^tigues  she  underwent 
in  her  journey  to  England  tended  to  exasperate  its 
symptoms  ;  it  inore^ed  rapidly ;  and  before  ten 
months  were  over,  she  died  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  her  age. 

Horace  Walpole,  who  was  ever  the  bitter  enemy 
of  Lady  Marv,  probably  because  she  had  so  of^en 
ridiculed  and  even  scandalized  his  mother,  and 
was,  besides,  the  bosom  friend  of  Miss  Skerrit,  his 
Other's  second  wife,  whom  he  detested,  describes 
her  in  ridiculous  terms  as  **  masquerading  in  a 
domino"  when  he  saw  her  in  Italy,  and  wearing 
what  he  calls  a  '*  horseman's  coat"  on  her  return ; 
insinuating,  with  his  usual  malice,  that  she  must 


have  had  private  and  improper  reasons  for  her  ec- 
centric costumes.  How  cruel  this  appears,  wheo 
we  find  that  she  had  suffered  long,  and  with  silent 
fortitude,  from  the  fatal  disease  of  cancer  in  the 
breast,  which  probably  rendered  the  wearing  of  m 
loose  dress  absolutely  necessary !  She  died  on  the 
2ist  of  August,  1762. 

Mr.  Hunt  gives  the  following  account  of  her  last 
days,  as  having  been  written  by  Mrs.  Montagu, 
who  married  her  husband's  cousin,  to  a  friend  at 
Naples.  It  is  published  among  Mrs.  Montagues 
collected  letters : — 

You  have  lately  returned  us  fW)m  Italy  a  very  ex- 
traordinary personage — Lady  Mary  Wortley.  When 
nature  is  at  the  trouble  of  making  a  very  singular 
.  person,  time  does  right  in  respecting  it  Medals  are 
i  preserved  when  common  coin  is  worn  out  ;  and  as 
great  geniuses  are  rather  matters  of  curiosity  than 
use,  this  lady  seems  to  be  reserved  for  a  wonder  to 
more  than  one  generation.  She  does  not  look  older 
than  when  she  went  abroad  ;  has  more  than  the 
vivacity  of  fifteen  ;  and  a  memory  which  is  perhaps 
unique.  Several  people  visited  her  out  of  cariosity » 
which  she  did  not  like.  I  visit  her  because  her  hus- 
band and  mine  were  cousins-german ;  and  though 
she  has  not  any  foolish  partiality  for  her  husband  and 
his  relations,  I  was  very  graciously  received,  and,  yoa 
may  imagine,  entertained  by  one  who  neither  thinks^ 
spe^,  acts,  nor  dresses  like  anybody  else.  Her  do- 
mestic establishment  is  made  up  of  all  nations  ;  and 
when  you  get  into  her  drawing-room,  you  imagine 
you  are  in  the  first  story  of  the  Tower  of  BabeL  A 
Hungarian  servant  takes  your  name  at  the  door  ;  he 
gives  it  to  an  Italian,  who  delivers  it  to  a  Frenchman  ; 
the  Frenchman  to  a  Swiss  ;  and  the  Swiss  to  a  Po- 
lander  ;  so  that,  by  the  time  you  get  to  her  ladyship's 
presence,  you  have  changed  your  name  five  timsi 
without  the  expense  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

In  a  letter  written  after  Lady  Mary's  death,  tho 
same  writer  says : — 

Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu  returned  to  England,  as  it 
were,  to  finish  where  she  had  begun.  I  wish  she  had 
given  us  an  account  of  the  events  that  filled  the  ^aoe 
between.  She  had  a  terrible  distemper — the  most 
virulent  cancer  ever  heard  of — which  soon  carried  her 
off.  I  met  her  at  my  Lady  Bute's  in  June,  and  she 
then  looked  well ;  in  three  weeks  after,  at  my  return 
to  London,  I  heard  she  was  given  over.  The  hem- 
lock kept  her  drowsy  and  free  from  pain  ;  and  the 
physicians  thought,  if  it  had  been  given  early,  it 
might  have  saved  her. 

She  left  her  son  one  guinea.  He  is  too  much  of  a 
sage  to  be  concerned  al^out  money,  I  presume.  When 
I  Snt  knew  him,  a  rake  and  a  beau,  I  did  not  imagine 
he  would  addict  himself  to  rabbinical  learning,  and 
then  travel  all  over  the  East,  the  great  itinerant 
savant  of  the  world.  One  has  read  that  the  great 
believers  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  suppose  a  man 
who  has  been  rapacious  and  cunning  does  penaneo 
in  the  shape  of  a  fox  ;  another,  cruel  and  bloody, 
enters  the  body  of  a  wolf;  but  I  believe  my  poor 
cousin,  in  his  preexistent  state,  having  broken  all 
moral  hiws,  has  been  sentenced  to  sufier  in  all  the 
various  characters  of  human  life.  He  has  run  through 
them  all  successfully  enough.  His  dispute  with  Mr. 
Needham  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  Museum,  and  I  think  he  will  gain  no  lanrels 
there  ;  but  he  speaks  as  decisively  as  if  he  had  been 
bred  at  Pharaoh's  court  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egrptians.  He  has  oertainly  very  uncommon  parts ; 
but  too  much  of  the  rapidity  of  his  mother's  genius. 

This  gives  rather  a  more  favorable  impressioa 
of  young  Wortley  than  is  given  either  by  his 
mother  or  her  descendants.  He  seems  to  h^ro 
been  the  most  uncomfortable  of  sons — weak^  fligbty. 
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and  false ;  and  neither  of  hie  parents  was  at  all 
blind  to  his  demerits.  He  was  constantly  plaguing 
them  for  money ;  and  as  Mr.  Wortley,  senior,  is 
said  to  have  been  immensely  rich — leaving  at  his 
death  jC300,000— the  annuity  of  i^SOO  to  which  he 
chose  to  restrict  his  son  was  a  most  inadequate  al- 
lowance ;  a  mistake,  if  meant  to  guard  him  from 
the  temptation  of  expensive  pleasures  ;  and  a  still 
graver  error,  if  arising,  which  we  suspect  it  chiefly 
did,  from  a  desire  not  unfrequently  manifested  by 
both  parents,  either  to  hoard  money,  or  to  keep  it 
for  their  own  pleasures.  The  latter  part  of  this 
extraordinary  man*s  history  is  thus  given  by  Lord 
Wharncliflfe  : — **  It  was  not  until  a  conviction  of 
his  being  irreclaimable  was  forced  upon  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  that  he  adopted  the  severe  measure  of  de- 
priving him  by  his  will  of  the  succession  to  the 
family  estate ;  but  even  this  step  was  not  taken 
without  a  sufficient  provision  being  made  for  him  ; 
and,  in  the  event  of  his  having  an  heir  legitimately 
bom,  the  estate  was  to  return  to  that  heir,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  sister  Lady  Bute's  children.  This 
provision  in  Mr.  Wonley's  will  he  endeavored  to 
take  advantage  of  in  a  manner  which  is  highly 
characteristic.  Mr.  BMward  Wortley,  early  in 
life,  was  married  in  a  way  then  not  uncommon — 
namely,  a  Fleet  marriage.  With  that  wife  he  did 
not  live  long,  and  he  had  no  issue.  After  his 
father's  death,  he  lived  several  years  in  Egypt,  and 
there  is  supposed  to  have  professed  the  religion  of 
Mohammed.  In  1770  Mr.  E.  Wortley,  then  living 
at  Venice — his  wife  being  dead — through  the  agen- 
cy, as  is  supposed,  of  his  friend  Romney  the 
painter,  caused  an  suivertisement  to  be  inserted  in 
the  *  Public  Advertiser'  of  April  16  in  that  year, 
in  the  following  words : — '  A  gentleman  who  has 
filled  two  successive  seats  in  parliament,  is  nearly 
sixty  years  of  age,  lives  in  great  splendor  and 
hospitality,  and  from  whom  a  considerable  estate 
must  pass  away  if  he  dies  without  issue,  hath  no 
objection  to  marry  a  widow  or  single  lady,  provided 
the  party  be  of  genteel  birth,  polite  manners,  and 
is  fivb  or  six  months  gone  in  her  pregnancy.  Let- 
ters directed  to Brecknock,  E«i.,  at  Will's 

Cofiee-House,  will  be  honored  with  due  attention, 
secrecy,  and  every  mark  o(  respect.'  '  It  has  al- 
ways been  believed  in  the  family  that  this  adver- 
tisement was  successful,  and  that  a  woman  having 
the  qualifications  required  by  it  was  actually  sent 
to  Paris  to  meet  Mr.  E.  Wortley,  who  got  as  far 
as  Lyons  on  his  way  thither.  There,  however, 
while  eating  a  beccaflgue  for  supper,  a  bone  stuck 
in  his  throat,  and  occasioned  his  death,  thus  put- 
ting an  end  to  this  honest  scheme." 

Besides  her  letters,  Lady  Mary  left  many  poems, 
a  few  trifling  essays,  and  a  short  prose  piece,  en- 
titled an  **  Account  of  the  Court  of  George  I.  at  his 
Accession ;"  which  is  written  much  in  the  manner 
of  Horace  Walpole's  **  Reminiscences" — gay, 
bold,  and  highly  seasoned  with  scandalous  gossip 
of  the  personal  kind.  Her  poems  have  been  well 
named  vers  de  sodite,  as  they  abound  in  lively  im- 
ages, and  clever,  irritating  sarcasms  on  people  and 
things  around  her ;  they  had  naturally  very  coiisid- 
erable  popularity  in  her  own  day.  But  they  are 
rhymed  satire  or  rhymed  wit,  and  that  by  no 
means  of  the  most  delicate  sort,  rather  than  real 
poetry,  and  have  been  already  much  longer  forgot- 
ten than  they  were  ever .  remembered.  It  is, 
therefore,  on  her  letters  that  her  fame  as  a  writer 
entirely  rests;  but  these  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
Besides  the  charm  of  their  mere  style — so  clear. 


forcible,  and  easy,  and  yet  so  seldom  ineleeant ;  so 
perfectly  natural  and  off-hand,  that  it  sounds  oftener 
like  the  fresh,  unfettered,  unconscious  utterance 
of  genius  in  conversation,  than  what  is  called  com- 
position even  of  the  most  familiar  kind — they  are 
full  of  clever  insight,  lively  wit,  and  striking  re- 
flections. Unfortunately,  many  of  them  are  also 
I  disfigured  by  a  coarseness  of  expression  and  indel- 
icacy of  sentiment  bordering  on,  or  rather  indeed 
altogether  touching,  the  licentious;  which  no 
reference  to  the  liberty  permitted  in  a  less  refined 
age  either  reconciles  us  to,  or  will  even  induce  us 
to  pardon.  Nothing  but  limitation  of  space  pre- 
vents us  from  quoting  largely  from  these  inimita- 
ble productions. 

We  have  already  given  specimens  which  seemed 
to  illustrate  her  feelings  and  her  life  as  it  was  pass- 
ing. One  or  two  more  sentences  we  shall  have 
room  for,  and  they  shall  be  of  diflferent  kinds ;  the 
first  is  addressed  to  her  husband  in  their  early  life, 
and  may  be  called  an  exhortation  to  impudence — *'  I 
am  glad  you  think  of  serving  your  friends ;  I  hope 
it  will  put  you  in  mind  of  serving  yourself.  I  need 
not  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of  money ;  every- 
thing we  see  and  everything  we  hear  puts  us  m 
remembrance  of  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  restore 
liberty  to  your  country,  or  limit  the  encroachments 
of  the  prerogative,  by  reducing  yourself  to  a  gar- 
ret, I  should  be  pleased  to  share  so  glorious  a  pre- 
rogative with  you  :  but  as  the  world  is,  and  will 
be,  'tis  a  sort  of  duty  to  be  rich,  that  it  may  be  in 
one's  power  to  do  good — riches  being  another  word 
for  power ;  towards  the  obtaining  of  which  the  first 
necessary  qualification  is  impudence,  and  (as  Demos- 
thenes said  of  pronunciation  in  oratory)  the  second 
is  impudence,  and  the  third  still  impudence  !  No 
nu)dest  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  make  his  fortune. 
Your  friend  Lord  Halifax,  R.  Walpole,  and  all 
other  remarkable  instances  of  quick  advancement, 
have  been  remarkably  impudent,  '[(^he  ministry  is 
like  a  play  at  court ;  there 's  a  little  door  to  get  in, 
and  a  great  crowd  without,  shoving  and  thrusting 
who  shall  be  foremost ;  people  who  knock  others 
with  their  elbows,  disregard  a  little  kick  of  the 
shins,  and  still  thrust  heartily  forwards,  are  sure  of 
a  good  place.  Your  modest  man  stands  behind  in 
the  crowd,  and  is  shoved  about  by  everybody,  his 
clothes  torn,  almost  squeezed  to  death,  and  sees  a 
thousand  get  in  before  him  that  don't  make  so  good 
a  figure  as  himself.  If  this  letter  is  impertinent,  it 
is  founded  upon  an  opinion  of  your  merit,  which,  if 
it  is  a  mistake,  I  would  not  be  undeceived ;  it  is 
my  interest  to  believe  (as  I  do)  that  you  deserve 
everything,  and  are  capable  of  everything ;  but 
nobody  else  will  believe  it  if  they  see  you  get 
nothing." 

To  her  daughter  she  writes  in  this  candid  and 
reasonable  tone  of  the  relation  between  parent  and 
child  : — **  I  am  so  far  persuaded  of  the  goodness  of 
your  heart,  I  have  often  had  a  mind  to  write  you  a 
consolatory  epistle  on  my  death,  which  I  believe 
will  be  some  affliction,  though  my  life  is  wholly 
useless  to  you.  That  part  of  it  which  we  passed 
together  you  have  reason  to  remember  with  grati- 
tude, though  I  think  you  misplace  it ;  you  are  no 
more  obliged  to  me  for  bringing  you  into  the  world, 
than  I  am  to  you  for  coming  into  it,  and  1  never 
made  use  of  that  commonplace  (and,  like  most  com- 
monplace, false)  argument  as  exacting  any  return 
of  affection.  Thdre  was  a  mutual  necessity  on  na 
both  to  part  at  that  time,  and  no  obligation  on  either 
side.  In  the  case  of  your  infancy  there  was  so 
great  a  mixture  of  instinct,  I  can  scarce  even  put 
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that  in  the  namber  of  the  proofs  I  have  given  you  of 
my  love ;  but  I  confers  I  think  it  a  great  one  if  you 
compare  ray  after  conduct  towards  you  wiih  that  of 
other  mothers,  who  generally  look  on  children  as  de- 
voted to  their  pleasures,  and  bound  by  duty  to  have 
no  sentiments  but  what  they  please  to  give  them  ; 
playthings  at  first,  and  afterwards  the  objects  on 
which  they  may  exercise  their  spleen,  tyranny,  or 
ill-humor.  I  have  always  thought  of  y<»u  in  a 
different  manner.  Your  happiness  was  my  first 
wish,  and  the  pursuit  of  all  my  actions,  divested  of 
all  selfish  interest  so  far.  I  think  you  ought,  and 
believe  you  do,  remember  me  as  your  real  friend.** 

Only  one  more,  on  the  philosophy  of  second  child- 
hood : — **  Age,  when  it  does  not  harden  the  heart 
and  sour  the  temper,  naturally  returns  U)  the  milky 
disposition  of  infancy.  Time  has  the  same  effect  on 
(he  mind  as  on  the  face.  The  predominant  passion, 
the  strongest  feature,  becomes  more  conspicuous 
from  the  others  retiring ;  the  various  views  of  life 
are  abandoned,  from  want  of  ability  to  preserve 
them,  as  the  fine  complexion  is  lost  in  wrinkles ; 
but  as  surely  as  a  large  nose  grows  longer,  and  a 
wide  mouth  wider,  the  tender  child  in  your  nursery 
will  be  a  lender  old  woman,  though  perhaps  reason 
may  have  restraiiied  the  appearance  of  it  till  the 
mind,  relaxed,  is  no  longer  capable  of  concealing  its 
weakness." 

To  these  hundreds  more  might  be  added  in  proof 
of  her  wit,  sagacity,  and  power  of  satirical  reviling, 
as  well  as  of  the  less  laudable  license  in  which,  as 
we  have  just  hinted,  she  too  often  indulged. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  remarkable  woman,  her 
whole  character  seems  to  rise  up  before  us  like  one 
of  Salvator's  striking  landscapes,  full  of  power,  and 
passion,  and  beauty ;  there  are  the  same  bright 
gleams  of  sunshine,  gorgeous  valleys,  and  purple 
summits,  on  which  the  eye  would  fain  linger  in  de- 
light, but  dare  not ;  for  the  lurid  cloud  is  there,  and 
the  bowed  t^e^s  are  whispering  that  the  hurricane 
is  not  far  distant ;  while  masses  of  impenetrable 
shade  are  suggestive  to  the  imagination  of  rocks  al- 
ready riven  by  the  lightning,  and  dark  and  gloomy 
caves  the  abodes  of  doleful  creatures. 


From  Chambers'  JouraaL 
THE   RIVER    SACO. 
BT  TBI  KE7.   JABfEB  QlLBOKinS  LYONS,  LL.D. 

The  Saco  has  its  springs  in  New  Hampshire,  near  the 
celebrated  *'  Notch"  of  the  White,  or  Agiocochook  Moun> 
tains,  and  reaches  the  Atlantic  after  a  wimling  course 
through  the  state  of  Maine.  It  receires  the  waters  of 
many  lakes  and  streams,  passes  over  nunierons  fulls,  and 
is  throughout  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  beauty. 

Fbom  Agiocochook*s  granite  steeps 

Fair  Saco  rolls  in  chainless  pride, 
Rejoicing  as  it  laughs  and  leaps 

Down  the  gray  mountain *s  rugged  side : 
The  stem  rent  crags  and  tall  dark  pines 

Watch  that  young  pilgrim  fltishing  by, 
While  close  above  them  frowns  or  shines 

The  block  torn  cloud,  or  deep  blue  sky. 

Soon  gatheinng  strength,  it  swiftly  takes 

Through  Bartlett's  vales  its  tuneful  way. 
Or  bides  in  Conway*s  fragrant  brakes, 

Retreating  from  the  glare  of  day  ; 
Now,  full  of  vigorous  life,  it  springs 

From  the  strong  mountain's  circling  arms, 
And  rooms,  in  wide  and  lucid  rings. 

Among  groen  Fryburg*8  woods  and  fSurms. 


Here,  with  low  voice,  it  comes  and  calls 

For  tribute  from  some  hermit  lake. 
And  here  it  wildly  foams  and  falls, 

Biddmg  the  forest  echoes  wake : 
Now  sweeping  on,  it  runs  its  race 

By  mound  and  mill  in  playful  glee  ; 
Now  welcomes,  with  its  pure  embrace. 

The  vestal  waves  of  Ossipee. 

At  lost,  with  loud  and  solemn  roar, 

Spuming  each  rocky  ledge  and  bar. 
It  sinks  where,  on  the  sounding  shore. 

The  brood  Atlantic  heaves  afar  ; 
There,  on  old  Ocean's  faithful  breast. 

Its  wealth  of  waves  it  proudly  flings. 
And  there  its  weary  waters  rest. 

Clear  as  they  left  then:  crystal  springs. 

Sweet  stream  !  it  were  a  fiite  divine. 

Till  this  world's  toils  and  tasks  were  done. 
To  go,  like  those  bright  floods  of  thine, 

&freshing  all,  enslaved  by  none  ; 
To  pass  through  scenes  of  calm  and  strife. 

Singing,  like  thee,  with  holy  mirth. 
And  close  in  peace  a  varied  life, 

Unsullied  by  one  stain  of  Earth. 


From  Chambers'  JovraaL 
THE  GOOD  OF  IT. 
A  CTino's  soira. 

SoxB  men  strut  proudly  'midst  honors  and  gold. 
Hiding  strange  deeds  'neath  the  shadow  of  ikme ; 

I  creep  ^ong,  braving  hunger  and  cold. 
To  keep  my  heart  taintless  as  well  as  my  namsu 
So— so— where  is  the  good  of  it  ? 

Some  clothe  bare  Truth  in  fine  garments  of  words. 
Fetter  her  firee  limbs  with  purple  and  state : 

With  me,  let  me  sit  at  the  loniliest  boards  ; 
•*  I  love,"  means  Hove,  and  "  I  hate"  means  IhaU. 
But — ^but — ^where  is  the  good  of  it  ?  • 

Some  have  rich  dainties  and  costly  attire, 
Guests  flattering  round  them,  and  duns  at  the  door; 

I  crouch  by  myself  at  my  plain  board  and  fire, 
£njoy  what  I  pay  for,  and  scorn  to  have  more. 
Yet — ^yet — where  is  the  good  of  it  ? 

Some  gather  round  them  a  phalanx  of  '*  friends,*' 

Scattering  professions  like  coins  in  a  crowd  ; 
I  keep  my  heart  close  for  the  few  that  Heaven  sends. 
Where  they  '11  find  their  names  writ  when  I  lie  in 
my  shroud  ! 
So— so — where  is  the  good  of  it  ? 

Some  toy  with  love — ^lightly  come,  lightly  go  ; 

A  blithe  game  at  hearts — little  worth,  little  cost, 
I  staked  my  whole  soul,  hope,  and  peaoe,  on  one 
throw, 
A  life  'gainst  an  hour's  sport    We  played,  and  I 
lost! 
Ha — ^ha  ! — ^where  was  the  good  of  it  ? 

MORAL — ADDED  ON  ms  DEATHBED. 

Turn  the  past's  mirror  backward  !    Its  shadows  r»- 
moved. 
The  dim  confiised  mass  grows  all  softened,  sublime ! 
I  have  worked — ^I  have  felt— I  have  lived — I  have 
loved. 
And  each  was  a  step  towards  the  mount  I  nov 
climb ! 
Thou,  God— Thou  saw'st  tht  good  of  it ! 
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From  Fraaer's  Blagaslne. 
SCENES  AT   MALMATSON. 

The  Palaoe  of  Malmaison,  thoagh  not  bailt  on  a 
large  scale,  became,  with  the  additions  aAerwards 
made,  a  most  princely  residence.  The  hall,  the 
billiard-room,  the  reception-rooms,  the  saloon, 
dining-room,  and  Napoleon's  private  apartment, 
oocopied  the  ground  floor,  and  are  described  as 
having  been  very  delightful.  The  gallery  was 
appropriated  to  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  fine 
arts ;  it  was  adorned  with  magnificent  statuary  by 
Canova  and  other  celebrated  artists,  and  the  walls 
were  hung  with  the  finest  paintings.  The  pleas- 
ure-grounds, whish  were  Josephine's  especial 
care,  were  laid  out  with  admirable  taste ;  shrubs 
and  flowers,  of  the  rarest  and  finest  growth  and  the 
most  delicious  odors,  were  there  in  the  richest  pro- 
fusion. But  there  is  an  interest  far  deeper  than 
the  finest  landscape,  or  the  most  exquisite  embel- 
lishments of  art,  could  ever  impart — ^an  interest 
tonohingly  associated  with  the  precincts  where  the 
gifted  and  renowned  have  moved,  and  with  the 
passions  and  afiections,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  by 
which  they  were  there  agitated.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
interest  which  excites  a  mournful  sympathy,  and 
may  awaken  salutary  reflection.  Who,  indeed, 
oould  visit  Malmaison  without  experiencing  such  ? 

The  vicissitudes  experienced  by  some  individuals 
have  been  so  strange,  that,  had  they  been  described 
in  a  romance,  it  would  have  lost  all  interest  from 
their  improbability;  but  occurring  in  real  life,  they 
excite  a  feeling  of  personal  concern  which  forever 
attaches  to  the  name  with  which  they  are  associated. 
Of  this,  the  eventful  life  of  Napoleon  furnishes  a 
striking  example.  There  cannot  be  funnd  jn  the 
range  of  history  one  who  appears  to  have  identified 
Himself  so  much  with  the  feelings  of  every  class 
and  every  time  ;  nay,  his  manners  and  appearance 
are  so  thoroughly  impressed  on  every  imagination, 
that  there  are  few  who  do  not  rather  feel  as  if  he 
were  x>ne  whom  they  had  seen,  and  with  whom 
they  had  conversed,  than  of  whom  they  had  only 
heard  and  read.  Scarcely  less  chequered  than 
his  was  the  life  of  Josephine  ;  from  her  early  days 
she  was  destined  to  experience  the  most  unlooked- 
for  reverses  of  fortune  ;  her  very  introduction  to  the 
Beauharnais  family  and  connexion  with  them  were 
broaght  about  in  a  most  unlikely  and  singular 
manner,  without  the  least  intention  on  her  part,  and 
it  ultimately  led  to  her  being  placed  on  the  throne 
of  France.  The  noble  and  wealthy  family  of 
Beauharnais  had  great  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  fell  to  two  brothers,  the  representa- 
tives of  that  distinguished  family;  many  of  its 
members  had  been  eminent  for  their  services  in  the 
navy,  and  in  various  departments.  The  heirs  to 
the  estates  had  retired  from  the  royal  marine  ser- 
vice with  the  title  of  chefs  d'escadre.  The  elder 
brother,  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnais,  was  a 
widower,  with  two  sons ;  the  younger,  the  Vicomte 
de  Beauharnais,  had  married  Mademoiselle  Mouch- 
ard,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  two  daughters. 
The  brothers,  warmly  attached  to  each  other  from 
infancy,  wished  to  draw  still  closer  the  bonds  which 
united  them,  by  the  marriage  of  the  marquis'  sons 
with  the  daughters  of  the  vicomte  ;  and,  with  this 
view,  a  rich  plantation  in  St.  Domingo  had  never 
been  divided.  The  two  sisters  were  looked  on  as 
the  afilanced  brides  of  their  cousins ;  and,  when 
grown  up,  the  elder  was  married  to  the  elder  son 
of  the  marquis,  who,  according  to  the  prevalent 
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custom  of  his  country,  assumed  the  title  of  marquis, 
as  his  brother  did  that  of  vicomte.  M.  Renaudin, 
a  particular  friend  of  the  Beauharnais,  undertook 
the  management  of  their  West  Indian  property. 
The  marquis,  wishing  to  show  some  attention  in 
return  for  this  kindness,  invited  Madame  Renaudin 
over  to  Paris,  to  spend  some  time.  The  invitation 
was  gladly  accepted  ;  and  Madame  Renaudin  made 
herself  useful  to  her  host  by  superintending  his 
domestic  concerns.  But  she  soon  f(»rmed  plans  for 
the  advancement  of  her  own  family.  With  the 
marquis'  permission  she  wrote  to  Martinique,  to 
her  brother,  M.  Tacher  de  la  Pagerie,  to  beg  that 
he  would  send  over  one  of  his  daughters.  ITie 
young  lady  landed  at  Rochefort,  was  taken  ill,  and 
died  almost  immediately.  Notwithstanding  this 
unhappy  event,  Madame  did  not  relinquish  the 
project  which  she  had  formed,  of  bringing  about  a 
union  between  the  young  vicomte  and  a  niece  of  her 
own.  She  sent  for  another ; — and  Josephine  was 
sent.  When  the  young  Creole  arrived,  she  had 
just  attained  her  fifteenth  year,  and  was  eminently 
attractive ;  her  elegant  form  and  personal  charms 
were  enhanced  by  the  most  winning  grace,  modesty, 
and  sweetness  of  disposition,  buch  fascinations 
could  not  have  failed  in  making  an  impression  on  the 
young  man  with  whom  she  was  domesticated.  His 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
cousin  were  only  such  as  were  afforded  by  an 
occasional  interview  at  the  grating  of  the  convent, 
where  she  was  being  educated  ;  so  no  attachment 
had  been  formed  ;  and  ho  fell  passionately  in  love 
with  the  innocent  and  lovely  Josephine.  She  was 
not  long  insensible  to  the  devotion  of  a  lover  so 
handsome  and  agreeable  as  the  young  vicomte. 
Madame  Renaudin  sought  the  good  offices  of  an 
intimate  friend,  to  whose  influence  with  the  young 
man's  father  she  trusted  for  the  success  of  her  proj- 
ect. In  a  confidential  interview  the  lady  intro- 
duced the  subject — spoke  of  the  ardent  attachment 
of  the  young  people,  of  the  charms  of  the  simple 
girl  who  had  won  his  son^s  heart,  and  urged  the 
consideration  of  the  young  man's  happiness  on  his 
father,  assuring  him  it  rested  on  his  consent  to  his 
marriage  with  Josephine.  The  marquis  was  pain- 
fully excited  ;  he  loved  his  son  tenderly,  and  would 
have  made  any  sacrifice  to  ensure  his  happiness ; 
but  his  aflTection  for  his  brother,  and  the  repugnance 
which  he  felt  to  fail  in  his  engagement  to  him,  kept 
him  in  a  state  of  the  most  perplexing  uneasiness. 
At  length,  stating  to  his  brother  how  matters  stood« 
he  found  that  he  had  mortally  offended  him ;  so 
deeply,  indeed,  did  he  resent  the  affront,  that  he 
declared  he  could  never  forget  or  forgive  it — a 
promise  too  faithfully  kept. 

The  aflection  and  confidence  of  a  whole  life  were 
thus  snapped  asunder  in  a  moment.  The  vicomte 
insisted  on  a  division  of  the  West  Indian  property ; 
and,  with  feelings  so  bitterly  excited,  no  amicable 
arrangement  could  take  place,  and  the  brothers  had 
recourse  to  law,  in  which  they  were  involved  for 
the  rest  of  their  days. 

The  marriage  of  the  young  people  took  place, 
and  the  vouth^l  Mademoiselle  Tacner  de  Pagerie 
became  Vicomtesse  de  Beauharnais. 

It  is  said  that  her  husband's  uncle  took  a  cmel 
revenge  for  the  disappointment,  of  which  she  had 
been  the  cause,  by  awakening  suspicion  of  the 
fidelity  of  Josephine  in  the  mind  of  her  husband. 
The  distracting  doubts  he  raised  made  his  nephew 
wretched ;  to  such  a  degree  was  his  jealousy 
excited,  that  he  endeavored,  by  legal  proceedings, 
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to  procure  a  divorce  ;  but  the  evidence  he  adduced 
utterly  failed,  and  afler  some  time,  a  reconciliation 
took  place. 

The  uncle  died,  and  his  dauffhter  had  in  the 
mean  time  married  the  Marquis  de  Baral.  So  all 
went  well  with  the  youniar  couple.  They  met  with 
the  most  flattering  reception  at  court.  The  vicomte, 
who  was  allowed  to  be  the  most  elegant  dancer  of 
the  day,  was  frequently  honored  by  being  the  partner 
of  the  queen.  And  as  to  Josephine,  she  was  the 
admired  of  all  admirers;  she  was  not  only  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  at  court, 
but  all  who  conversed  with  her  were  captivated  by 
her  grace  and  sweetness.  She  entered  into  the 
gayeties  of  Versailles  with  the  animation  natural  to 
her  time  of  life  and  disposition. 

But  the  sunshine  of  the  royal  circle  was,  ere 
long,  clouded,  and  the  gatliering  storm  could  be  too 
well  discerned^  amusement  was  scarcely  thought 
of.  The  States  General  assembled,  and  everything 
denoted  a  revolutionary  movement. 

Josephine  was  an  especial  favorite  with  the 
queen;  and  in  those  days,  dark  with  coming 
events,  she  had  the  most  confidential  conversations 
with  her ;  all  the  fears  and  melancholy  forebodings 
which  caused  the  queen  such  deep  anxiety,  were 
freely  imparted  to  her  friend.  Little  did  Josephine 
think,  while  sympathizing  with  her  royal  mis- 
tress, that  she  would  herself  rule  in  that  court,  and 
that  she,  too,  would  be  a  sufferer  from  the  eleva- 
tion of  her  situation.  Her  husband,  the  Vicomte  de 
Beauharnais,  was  then  called  to  join  the  army,  as 
war  had  been  unexpectedly  declared.  He  distin- 
guished himself  so  much,  that  he  attained  the  rank 
of  general.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  successful 
career,  he  saw  the  danger  which  was  impending, 
and  he  could  perceive  that  not  only  were  the  days 
of  Louis'  power  numbered,  but  he  even  feared  that 
his  life  was  not  safe.  His  fears  were  unhappily 
fulfilled ;  and  he  himself,  merely  on  account  of 
belonging  to  the  aristocsacy,  was  denounced  by  his 
own  troops,  and  deprived  of  his  commission  by 
authority,  arrested,  brought  to  Paris,  and  thrown 
into  prison.  It  was  during  his  imprisonment  that 
the  vicomte  had  the  most  affecting  proofs  of  the 
attachment  of  Josephine ;  all  the  energies  of  her 
mind  and  of  her  strong  afifection  were  bent  on 
obtaining  his  liberty ;  no  means  she  could  devise 
were  left  untried  ;  she  joined  her  own  supplications 
to  the  solicitations  of  friends,  to  whom  she  had 
appealed  in  her  emergency  ;  she  endeavored,  in  the 
most  touching  manner,  to  console  and  cheer  him. 
But  the  gratification  of  soothinsr  him  by  her  pres- 
ence and  endearments  was  soon  denied,  for  she  was 
seized,  and  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  the  convent  of 
the  Carmalites.  A  few  weeks  passed,  and  the 
unfortunate  vicomte  was  brought  ui  trial,  and  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  revoluti<»nary  tribunal. 
Though  natural  tears  fell  at  thoughu  of  parting 
from  his  wife  and  children,  and  leaving  them  un- 

Erotected  in  the  world,  his  courage  never  forsook 
im  to  the  last. 

When  the  account  of  his  execution  veached 
Josephine  she  fainted  away,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  alarmingly  ill.  It  was  while  in  prison,  and 
every  gioment  expecting  to  be  summoned  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  that  Josephine  cut  off 
her  beautiful  tresses,  as  the  only  gifl  which  she 
had  to  leave  her  children,  for  all  the  family  estates 
in  Europe  had  been  seized,  and  the  destruction  of 
property  at  St.  Domingo  had  cut  ofif  all  supplies 
from  that  quarter.  Yet,  amidst  her  anxieties,  her 
afflictions,  and  her  daogeis,  her  fortitude  never 
I 


forsook  her,  and  her  example  and  her  efibrts  to 
calm  them,  to  a  degree  supported  the  spirits  of 
her  fellow-prisoners.  Josephine  herself  ascribed 
her  firmness  to  her  implicit  trust  in  the  predictioa 
of  an  old  negress,  which  she  had  treasured  in  her 
memory  from  childhood.  Her  trust,  indeed,  in  the 
inexplicable  mysteries  of  divination  was  sofflciently 
proved  by  the  interest  with  which  she  is  said  to 
have  frequently  applied  herself  during  her  sad 
hours  of  imprisonment  to  learn  her  fortune  from  a 
pack  of  cards.  Mr.  Alison  mentions,  that  be  had 
heard  of  the  prophecy  of  the  negress  in  1801,  \«mg 
before  Napoleon's  elevation  to  the  throne.  Jose- 
phine herself,  Mr.  Alison  goes  on  to  say,  narrated 
this  extraordinary  passage  in  her  life  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — 

**  One  morning  the  jailer  entered  the  chamber 
where  I  slept  with  the  Duchesse  d^Aiguillon  and 
two  other  ladies,  and  told  me  he  was  going  to  tako 
my  mattress,  and  give  it  to  another  prisoner. 

«  t  Why,'  said  Madame  Aiguillon,  eagOTly* 
'  will  not  Madame  de  Beauharnais  obtain  a  better 
one!' 

'* '  No,  no,*  replied  he,  with  a  fiendish  smile, 
'  she  will  have  so  need  of  one,  for  she  is  about 
to  be  led  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  then  to  tfao 
guillotine.' 

**  At  these  words,  my  companions  in  misfortono 
uttered  piercing  shrieks.  I  consoled  them  as  well 
as  I  could ;  and  at  length,  worn  out  with  their 
eternal  lamentations,  I  told  them  that  their  grief 
was  utterly  unreasonable  ;  that  I  not  only  should 
not  die,  but  live  to  be  Queen  of  France. 

«( (  Why,  then,  do  you  not  name  your  maids  of 
honor  t' said  Madame  Aiguillon,  irritated  atsoch 
expresnons,  at  such  a  moinent. 

**  •  Very  true,'  said  I,  *  I  did  not  think  of  that. 
Well,  my  dear,  I  make  you  one  of  them.'* 

'*  Upon  this  the  tears  of  the  ladies  fell  apace, 
for  they  never  doubted  I  was  mad  ;  but  the  truth 
Was,  I  was  not  gifted  with  any  extraordinary  eonr^ 
age,  but  internally  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the 
oracle. 

**  Madame  d'Aiguillon  soon  aAer  became  unweU, 
and  I  drew  her  towards  the  window,  which  I 
opened,  to  admit  through  the  bars  a  little  fresh  air. 
I  then  perceived  a  poor  woman  who  knew  us,  and 
who  was  making  a  number  of  signs,  which  1  cuuki 
not  at  first  understand.  She  oon«iaiuly  held  up  her 
|rown  (robe)  ;  and  seeing  that  she  had  si»me  object 
m  view,  I  called  out  ro6e;  to  which  site  answered 
yes.  She  then  li(\ed  up  a  stone,  and  put  it  into 
her  lap,  which  she  l)(led  a  second  time.  I  called 
out  pierre.  Upon  this,  she  evinced  the  greatest 
j<»y  at  perceiving  that  her  aigns  were  undersioiid. 
Joining  then  tlie  stone  to  her  robe,  she  eagerly  imi- 
tated the  motion. of  cutting  off  the  head,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  dance  and  evince  the  must 
extra vaif ant  joy. 

''This  singular  pantomime  awakened  in  our 
minds  a  vague  hope  that  possibly  Robespierre 
might  be  no  more. 

''At  this  miHnent,  while  we  were  vacillating  be> 
tween  hope  and  fear,  we  heard  a  great  noise  in  the 
corridor,  and  the  terrible  voice  of  our  jailer,  who 
said  to  his  dog,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  a 
kick, '  Get  in,  you  cursed  Robespierre.'  " 

This  speech  told  them  they  were  saved. 

Through  the  influence  of  Barras,  a  portion  af 

*>  Josephine  might  afterwards  have  falfilled  thit 
promise,  had  not  Madame  d'Aiguillon  been  a  divoroed 
wife,  which  excluded  her  from  hoMing  aay  situation 
about  the  empgcss. 
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her  hosband^s  property,  in  which  Mtlmaison  was 
included,  was  restored  to  Josephine.  In  this  fa- 
Torite  abode  she  amused  herself  in  exercising  her 
taste  in  the  embellishments  of  the  grounds  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  botany ;  but  her  chief  enjojrment 
was  in  the  society  and  instruction  of  her  chil- 
dren, to  whom  she  was  passionately  attached. 
Their  amiable  dispositions  and  their  talents  were 
a  source  of  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  to  her,  nut, 
however,  unmingled  with  regret  at  finding  herself 
without  the  means  of  conferring  on  them  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  which  they  were  so  deserving.  How- 
ever, a  better  time  was  to  come.  Madame  Tallien 
and  several  of  Josephine's  friends,  after  a  time, 
prevailed  on  her  to  enter  into  society,  and  the  fair 
associates  became  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
dictatorial  circle.  Through  their  influence  revolu- 
tionary manners  were  reformed,  and  all  the  power 
which  their  charms  and  their  talents  gave  them 
was  exerted  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Napoleon's  acquaintance  with  Josephine  arose 
from  the  impression  made  on  him  by  her  son  Eu- 
gene Beauharnais,  then  a  little  boy.  He  came  to 
request  that  his  Other's  swOrd,  which  had  been 
delivered  up,  might  be  restored  to  him.  The 
boy's  appearance — the  earnestness  with  which 
he  urged  his  request,  and  the  tears  which  could 
not  be  stayed  when  he  beheld  the  sword,  inter- 
ested Napoleon  so  much  in  his  favor,  that  not 
only  was  the  sword  given  to  him,  but  he  deter- 
mined to  become  acquainted  with  the  mother  of 
the  boy.  He  visited  her,  and  soon  his  visits  be- 
eame  frequent.  He  delighted  to  hear  the  details 
which  she  gave  of  the  court  of  Louis. 

'<  Come,"  he  would  say,  as  he  sat  by  her  side 
of  an  evening,  **  now  let  us  talk  of  the  old  court — 
let  us  make  a  tour  to  Versailles."  It  was  in  these 
frequent  and  familiar  interviews  that  the  fascina- 
tions of  Josephine  won  the  heart  of  Napoleon. 
*'  She  is,"  said  he,  **  grace  personified — everything 
she  does  is  with  a  grace  and  delicacy  peculiar  to 
herself." 

The  admiration  and  love  of  such  a  man  could 
not  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  a  woman  like 
Josephine.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  be  in  Napoleon's  company  without  being 
struck  by  his  personal  appearance ;  not  so  much 
by  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  his  features,  and  the 
Doble  head  and  forehead,  which  have  furnished  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor  with  one  of  their  finest 
models ;  nor  even  by  the  meditative  look,  so  indic- 
ative of  intellectual  power  ;  but  the  magic  charm 
was  the  varying  expression  of  countenance,  which 
changed  with  every  passing  thought,  and  glowed 
with  every  feeling.  His  smile,  it  is  said,  always 
inspired  confidence.  **  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible," so  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes  writes,  *Mo 
describe  the  charm  of  his  countenance  when  he 
smiled  ; — his  sonl  was  upon  his  lips  and  in  his 
eyes."  The  magic  power  of  that  expression  at  a 
later  period  is  well  known.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  experienced  it  when  he  said,  **  I  never  loved 
any  one  more  than  that  man."  He  possessed,  too, 
that  greatest  of  all  charms,  an  harmonious  voice, 
whose  tones,  like  his  countenance,  changing  from 
emphatic  impressiveness  to  caressing  softness,  foond 
their  way  to  every  heart.  It  may  not  have  been 
those  personal  and  mental  gifts  alone  which  won 
Josephine's  heart ;  the  ready  sympathy  with  which 
Napoleon  entered  into  her  fiselings  may  have  been 
the  greatest  charm  to  an  afifeotionate  nature  like 
hers. 

It  was  in  the  coarse  of  one  of  those  confidential 
•▼eoings  that,  as  they  sat  together,  she  read  to  him 


the  last  letter  which  she  had  received  from  her 
husband  :  it  was  a  most  touching  fkrewell.  Na- 
poleon was  deeply  afl^ted ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  the  letter,  and  Josephine's  emotion  as  she  read 
it,  had  a  powerftil  eflfect  upon  his  feelings,  already 
so  much  excited  by  admiration. 

Josephine  soon  consented  to  give  her  hand  to  the 
young  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  no  power  but  his 
sword.    On  his  part,  he  gave  a  pledge  that  he , 
would  consider  her  children  as  his  own,  and  that  * 
their  interests  should  be  his  first  concern.    The 
world  can  testify  how  he  redeemed  his  pledge  ! 
To  his  union  with  Josephine  he  declared  he  was  • 
indebted  for  his  chief  happiness.     Her  afllection, 
and  the  interchange  of  thought  with  her,  were 
prized  beyond  all  the  greatness  to  which  he  attained.  ' 
Many  of  the  little  incidents  of  their  every-day  life 
cannot  be  read  without  deep  interest-— evincing,  as 
they  do,  a  depth  of  affection  and  tenderness  of  feeling 
which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  should  ever  have 
been  sacrificed  to  ambition.    They  visited  together  ^ 
the  prison  where  Josephine  had  passed  so  many' 
dreary  and  sad   hours.    He  saw  the  loved  name 
traced  on  the  dank  wall,  by  the  hand  which  was 
now  his  own.     She  had  told  him  of  a  ring,  which 
she  had  fondly  priced  ;  it  had  been  the  gift  of  her ' 
mother.     She  pointed  out  to  him  the  flag  under 
which  she  had  contrived  to  hide  it.     When  it  wte ' 
taken  from  its  hiding-place  and  put  into  her  hand, ' 
her  delight  enchanted  Napoleon.     Seldom   have 
two  persons  met  whose  feelings  and  whose  taster 
appeared  more   perfectly  in   unison  than  theirs, 
during  the  happy  days  of  their  wedded  life.    The 
delight  which  they  took  in  the  fine  arts  was  a  '■ 
source  of  constant  pleasure ;  and  in  their  days  of ' 
power  and  elevation,  it  was  their  care  to  encourage 
artisu  of  talent.    Many  interesting  anecdotes  are 
related  of  their  kind  and  generous  acts  towards 
them.     In  Josephine's  manner  of  conferring  favors, 
there  was  always  something  still  more  gratifying 
than  the  advantage  bestowed — something  that  im-  • 
plied  that  she  entered  into  the  feelings  of  those 
whom  she  wished  to  serve.     She  had  observed  that  - 
M.  Turpin,  an  artist  who  went  frequently  to  Mal- 
maison,  had  no  conveyance  but  an  almost  worn-out 
cabriolet,  drawn  by  a  sorry  horiBe.     One  day,  when 
about  to  take  his  leave,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a 
nice  new  vehicle  and  handsome  horse  drawn  up. 
His  own  arms,  paintexi  on  the  panels,  and  stamped 
on  the  harness,  at  once  told  him  they  were  intended 
for  him;  but  this  was  not  the  only  occasion  on 
which  Josephine  ministered  to  the  straitened  means 
of  the  painter.     She  employed  him  in  making  a 
Sketch  of  a  Swiss  view,  while  sitting  with  her,  and 
directed  him  to  take  it  home,  and  bring  the  picture 
to  her  when  finished.     She  was  delighted  with  the 
beautifol  landscape  which  he  produced,  and  showed 
it  with  pleasure  to  every  visitor  who  came  in.   The  * 
artist,  no  doubt,  felt  a  natural  gratification  at  find- 
ing his  fine  work  appreciated.      Josephine  then 
called  him  aside,  and  put  the  stipulated  price  in  ' 
hank-notes  into  his  hand.  ; 

**  This,"  said  she,  **  is  for  your  excellent  moth- 
er ;  but  it  may  not  be  to  her  taste  ;  so  tell  her  that  I 
shall  not  be  ofi»nded  at  her  changing  this  trifling 
token  of  my  friendship,  and  of  the  gratification  which  ' 
her  son's  painting  has  given  me,  for  whatever  might 
be  more  acceptable." 

As  she  spoke,  she  pot  into  his  band  a  dtaroond  ' 
of  the  value  of  six  thousand  francs. 

Josephine  attended  Napoleon  in  many  of  his 
campaigns.  VThen  she  was  not  with  him,  he  corre- 
sponded regularly  with  her,  and  no  lover  ever  wrote 
letters  more  expressive  of  passionate  attachment,  j 
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•*  By  what  art  is  it,"  he  says,  in  one  of  them, 
**  that  you  have  been  able  to  captivate  all  my  facul- 
ties ?  It  is  a  magic,  my  sweet  love,  which  will 
finish  only  with  my  life.  To  live  for  Josephine  is 
the  history  of  my  life.  I  am  trying  to  reach  you. 
I  am  dying  to  be  with  you.  What  lands,  what 
countries  separate  us !  What  a  time  before  you  read 
these  lines !" 

Josephine  returned  her  husband's  fondness  with 
her  whole  heart.  Utterly  regardless  of  privation 
and  fatigue,  she  was  ever  earnest  in  urging  him  to 
allow  her  to  accompany  him  on  all  his  long 
journeys ;  and  oAen,  at  midnight,  when  just  setting 
out  on  some  expedition,  he  has  found  her  in  readiness. 

"  No,  love,"  he  would  say,  *•  no,  no,  love,  do 
not  ask  me;  the  fatigue  would  be  too  much  for  you." 

**  Oh,  no,"  she  would  answer ;  **  no,  no." 

'*  But  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare." 

'*  See,  I  am  quite  ready ;"  and  she  would  drive 
off,  seated  by  Napoleon's  side. 

From  having  mingled  in  scenes  of  gayety  from 
her  earliest  days,  and  from  the  pleasure  which  her 
presence  was  sure  to  diffuse,  and  perhaps,  it  may  be 
added,  from  a  nature  singularly  guileless,  that  could 
•ee  no  evil  in  what  appeared  to  her  but  as  innocent 
indulgences,  she  was  led  into  expenses  and  frivolous 
gratifications  which  were  by  no  means  essential  for 
t  mind  like  hers.  Dishonest  tradesmen  took  ad- 
vantage of  her  inexperience  and  extreme  easiness, 
and  swelled  their  bill  to  an  enormous  amount ;  but 
her  greatest,  and  far  most  congenial  outlay,  was  in 
the  relief  of  the  distressed.  She  could  not  endure 
to  deny  the  petition  of  any  whom  she  believed  to  be 
•offering  from  Want ;  and  this  tenderness  of  heart 
was  often  imposed  on  by  the  artful  and  rapacious. 
Those  who,  from  interested  motives,  desired  to 
separate  her  from  Napoleon,  felt  a  secret  satisfac- 
tion in  the  uneasiness  which  her  large  expenditure 
occasionally  gave  him.  To  their  misrepresenta- 
tions may  be  ascribed  the  violent  bursts  of  jealousy 
by, which  he  was  at  times  agitated  ;  but  he  was 
ever  ready  to  perceive  that  there  was  no  foundation 
to  justify  them.  It  was  during  one  of  their  separa- 
tions, that  the  insinuations  of  those  about  Napoleon 
excited  his  jealousy  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  wrote 
a  hasty  letter  to  Josephine,  accusing  her  of  coquetry, 
and  of  evidently  preferring  the  society  of  men  to 
those  of  her  own  sex. 

**  The  ladies,"  she  says,  in  her  reply,  "  are  filled 
with  fear  and  lamentations  for  those  who  serve 
under  you  ;  the  gentlemen  eagerly  compliment  me 
on  your  success,  and  speak  of  you  in  a  manner  that 
delights  me.  My  aunt  and  those  about  me  can  tell 
you,  ungrateful  as  you  are,  whether  I  haoe  been 
coquetting  with  ani^ody.  These  are  your  words, 
and  they  would  be  hateful  to  me,  were  1  not  certain 
that  you  see  already  they  are  unjust,  and  are  sorry 
for  having  written  them." 

Napoleon's  brothers  strove  to  alienate  his  affec- 
tions from  Josephine ;  but  the  intense  agony  which 
he  suffered  when  suspicion  was  awakened,  must 
have  proved  to  them  how  deep  these  affections  were. 
Perhaps  no  trait  in  Josephine's  character  exalts  it 
more  than  her  conduct  towards  the  family  who  had 
endeavored  to  injure  her  in  the  most  tender  point. 
She  often  was  the  means  of  making  peace  between 
Napoleon  and  different  members  of  his  family  with 
whom  he  was  displeased.  Even  afler  the  separa- 
tion which  they  had  been  instrumental  in  effecting, 
she  still  exerted  that  influence  which  she  never  lost, 
'  to  reconcile  differences  which  arose  between  them. 
Napoleon  could  never  long  mistrust  l^er  generous 
and  tendf '  feelings,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of 


such  a  disposition  every  day  increased  his  lore; 
she  was  not  only  the  object  of  his  fondest  afieetioo, 
but  he  believed  her  to  be,  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner, connected  with  his  destiny;  a  belief  which 
chimed  in  with  the  popular  superstition  by  which 
she  was  regarded  as  his  good  genius — a  superstition 
which  took  still  deeper  hold  of  the  public  mind 
when  days  of  disaster  came,  whose  date  ooramenced 
in  no  long  time  after  the  separation.  The  appar- 
ently accidental  circumstance  by  which  Josephine 
had  escaped  the  explosion  of  the  infernal  machine 
was  construed  by  many  as  a  direct  interposition 
of  Providence  in  favor  of  Napoleon's  Guardian 
Angel. 

It  was  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  her  carriage, 
which  was  to  follow  closely  that  of  the  First  Con- 
sul to  the  theatre,  that  General  Rapp,  who  had  al- 
ways before  appeared  utterly  unobservant  of  ladies* 
dress,  remarked  to  Josephine,  that  the  patten  of 
the  shawl  did  not  match  her  dress.  She  returned 
to  the  house,  and  ran  up  to  her  apartment  to  change 
it  for  another ;  the  delay  did  not  occupy  more  than 
three  minutes,  but  they  sufficed  to  save  her  life- 
Napoleon's  carriage  just  cleared  the  explosion ;  had 
Josephine's  been  close  behind,  nothing  could  have 
saved  her.  In  the  happy  days  of  love  and  confi- 
dence, Malmaison  was  the  scene  of  great  enjoy- 
ment ;  the  hand  of  taste  could  be  discerned  in  all 
its  embellishments.  Napoleon  preferred  it  to  any 
other  residence.  When  he  arrived  there  from  the 
Luxemburg  or  the  Tuileries,  he  was  wild  with  de- 
light, like  a  school-boy  let  loose  from  school— every^ 
thing  enchanted  him,  but  most  of  all,  perhaps,  the 
chimes  of  the  village  church  bells.  It  may  have 
been  partly  owing  to  the  associations  which  they 
awakened.  He  would  stop  in  his  rambles  if  he 
heard  them,  lest  his  foot-fall  should  drown  the  sound 
— he  would  remain  as  if  entranced,  in  a  kind  c^  ec- 
stasy, till  they  ceased.  *'  Ah !  how  they  remind  me 
of  the  first  years  I  spent  at  Brienne !" 

Napoleon  added  considerably  to  the  domain  of 
Malmaison  by  purchasing  the  noble  woods  of  Bn- 
urd,  which  joined  it.  He  was  in  a  perfect  ecstasy 
with  the  improvement ;  and,  in  a  few  days  after  the 
purchase  was  completed,  proposed  that  they  should 
all  make  a  party  to  see  it.  Josephine  put  on  her 
shawl,  and,  accompanied  by  her  friends,  set  oat. 
Napoleon,  in  a  state  of  enchantment,  rode  on  before ; 
but  he  would  then  gallop  back,  and  take  Josephine's 
hand.  He  was  compared  to  a  child  who,  in  the 
eagerness  of  delight,  flies  back  to  his  mother  to 
imnart  his  joy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than  the  socie- 
ty at  Malmaison.  Napoleon  disliked  ceremony, 
and  wished  all  his  guests  to  be  perfectly  at  their 
ease.  All  his  evenings  were  spent  in  Joeephine's 
society,  in  which  he  delighted.  Both  possessed  the 
rare  gift  of  conversational  powers.  General  infor- 
mation and  exquisite  taste  were  rendered  doubly 
attractive  by  the  winning  manners  and  sweet  voiee 
of  Josephine.  As  fur  Napoleon,  he  appeared  to 
have  an  intnitive  knowledge  on  aH  subjects.  He 
was  like  an  inspired  person  when  seen  amidst  men 
of  every  age,  and  all  professions.  All  thronged 
round  the  pale,  studious-looking  young  man — feel- 
ing that  **  he  was  more  fitted  to  give  than  to  receive 
lessons."  Argument  with  him  almost  invariably 
ended  by  his  opponent  going  over  to  his  side.  His 
tact  was  such  that  he  knew  how  to  select  the  snb- 
iect  for  discussion  on  which  the  person  with  whom 
he  conversed  was  best  informed ;  and  thns,  from  hit 
earliest  days,  he  increased  his  store  of  information^ 
and  gave  infinite  pleasoie  by  thfl^inteiest  which  he 
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took  in  the  purenits  of  those  whom  chance  threw 
in  his  way.  The  delightful  flow  of  his  spirits 
showed  how  much  he  enjoyed  the  social  evenings. 
He  amused  his  guests  in  a  thousand  ways.  If  he 
sat  down  to  cards,  he  diverted  them  by  pretending 
to  cheat,  which  he  might  have  done  with  impunity, 
as  he  never  took  his  winnings.  He  sometimes  en- 
tertained them  with  tales  composed  on  the  moment. 
When  they  were  of  ghosts  and  apparitions,  he  took 
care  to  tell  them  hy  a  dim  light,  and  to  prepare 
them  by  some  solemn  and  striking  observation. 
Private  theatricals  sometimes  made  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  evening.  DiflTerent  members  of  Napo- 
leon's family,  and  several  of  the  guests,  performed. 
The  plays  are  described  as  having  been  acted  to  an 
audience  of  two  or  three  hundred,  and  going  off 
with  great  effect — every  one,  indeed,  endeavored 
to  acquit  themselves  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  for 
they  knew  they  had  a  severe  critic  in  Napoleon. 

The  amiable  and  engaging  manners  of  Napoleon- 
and  Josephine  gave  to  Malmaison  its  greatest  charm. 
The  ready  sympathy  of  Josephine  with  all  who 
were  in  sorrow,  or  any  kind  of  distress,  endeared 
her  to  every  one.  If  any  amonff  her  domestics  were 
ill,  she  was  sure  to  visit  the  sick  bed,  and  soothe 
the  sufferer  by  her  tenderness.  Indeed,  her  sympa- 
thy was  oflen  known  to  bring  relief  when  other 
means  had  failed.  She  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
calamity  of  M.  Decreet.  He  had  lost  his  only  son 
suddenly  by  a  fatal  accident.  The  young  man  had 
been  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  and  all  bis  family 
were  busy  in  .making  preparations  for  the  joyful 
occasion,  when  news  of  his  death  was  brought. 
The  poor  father  remained  in  a  state  of  nearly  com- 
plete stupor  from  the  moment  of  the  melancholy  in- 
telligence. All  attempts  to  rouse  him  were  una- 
vailing. When  Josephine  was  made  acquainted 
with  his  alarming  state,  she  lost  not  a  moment  in 
hurrying  to  him  ;  and  leading  his  little  daughter  by 
the  hand,  and  taking  his  infant  in  her  arms,  she 
threw  herself,  with  his  two  remaining  children,  at 
his  feet.  The  afflicted  man  burst  into  tears,  and 
nature  found  a  salutary  relief,  which  saved  his  life. 
In  such  acts  Josephine  was  continually  engaged. 
Nothing  could  withdraw  her  mind  from  the  claims 
of  the  unfortunate.  Her  tender  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  others  was  never  laid  aside ;  and  with 
those  who  strove  to  please  her  she  was  always 
pleased.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  ladies  about 
her  could  not  restrain  their  laughter  at  the  discor- 
dant music  made  by  an  itinerant  musician,  who  had 
leqaesied  permission  to  play  before  her,  she  pre- 
served a  becoming  gravity,  and  encouraged,  and 
thanked,  and  rewarded  the  poor  man.  '*  He  did  his 
best  to  gratify  us,'*  she  said,  when  he  was  gone  : 
'*  I  think  it  was  my  duty  not  only  to  avoid  hurting 
his  feelings,  but  to  thank  and  reward  him  for  the 
trouble  which  he  took  to  give  pleasure." 

Such  were  the  lessons  which  she  impressed  upon 
her  children.  She  oAen  talked  with  them  of  the 
privations  of  other  days,  and  charged  them  never 
to  forget  those  days  amidst  the  smiles  of  fortune 
which  they  now  enjoyed. 

Josephine  saw  with  great  uneasiness  the  probable 
elevation  of  the  first  consul  to  the  throne.  She 
felt  that  it  would  bring  danger  to  him,  and  ruin  to 
herself ;  for  she  had  discernment  enough  to  antici- 
pate that  she  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of 
those  who  wished  to  establish  an  hereditary  right  to 
the  throne  of  the  empire.  Every  step  of  his  advanc- 
ing power  caused  her  deep  anxiety.  '*  The  real 
enemies  of  Bonaparte,''  she  said  to  Raderer,  as 
Alison  tells,  '*  the  real  enemies  of  Bonaparte  are 


those  who  put  into  his  head  ideas  of  hereditary  sue-' 
cession,  dynasty,  divorce,  and  marriage.  I  do  not 
approve  the  projects  of  Napoleon,"  she  added. 
**  I  have  often  told  him  so.  He  hears  me  with  at- 
tention ;  but  I  can  plainly  see  that  I  make  no  im- 
pression. The  flatterers  who  surround  him  soon 
obliterate  all  I  have  said."  She  strove  to  restrain 
his  desire  of  conquest,  by  urging  on  him  continually 
a  far  greater  object — that  of  rendering  France  hap- 
py by  encouraging  her  industry  and  protecting  her 
agriculture,  in  a  long  letter,  in  which  she  ear- 
nestly expostulates  with  him  on  the  subject,  she 
turns  to  herself  in  affecting  terms  :  *•  Will  not  the 
throne,"  she  says,  •*  inspire  you  with  the  wish  to 
contract  new  alliances?  Will  you  not  seek  to  sup- 
port your  power  by  new  family  connexions  1  Alas  f 
whatever  these  connexions  may  be,  will  they  com- 
pensate for  those  which  were  first  knit  by  corre- 
sponding fitness,  and  which  affection  promised  to 
perpetuate?"  So  far,  indeed,  from  feeling  elated 
by  her  own  elevation  to  the  throne,  she  regretted  it 
with  deep  melancholy.  **  The  assumption  of  the 
throne"  she  looked  on  as  *'  an  act  that  must  ever  be 
an  ineflaceable  blot  upon  Napoleon's  name."  It 
has  been  asserted  by  her  friends  that  she  never 
recovered  her  spirits  after.  The  pomps  and  cere- 
monies, too,  attendant  on  the  imperial  state,  must 
have  been  distasteful  to  one  who  loved  the  retire- 
ment of  home,  and  hated  every  kind  of  restraint 
and  ostentation. 

From  the  time  that  Napoleon  became  emperor 
he  lavished  the  greatest  honors  on  the  children  of 
Josephiue.  Her  daughter  Hortense  received  the 
hand  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  the  crown  of  Hol- 
land. Eugene,  his  first  acquaintance  of  the  famil^r 
and  especial  favorite,  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel^ 
and  was  adopted  as  one  of  the  imperial  family  ; 
and  the  son  of  Hortense  and  Louis  was  adopted  as 
heir  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  coronation  took 
place  at  Notre  Dame,  with  all  the  show  and  pomp 
of  which  the  French  are  so  fond.  When  the  papal 
benediction  was  pronounced.  Napoleon  placed  ths 
crown  on  his  head  with  his  own  hands.  He  then 
turned  to  Josephine,  who  knelt  before  him,  and 
there  was  an  affectionate  playfulness  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  took  pains  to  arrange  it,  as  he  placed' 
the  crown  upon  her  head.  It  seemed  at  that  mo- 
ment as  if  he  forgot  the  presence  of  all  but  her. 
After  putting  on  the  crown,  he  raised  it,  and  plac- 
ing it  more  lightly  on,  regarded  her  the  while  with 
looks  offend  admiration.  On  the  morning  of  th6 
coronation.  Napoleon  had  sent  for  Raguideau  the 
notary,  who  little  thought  that  he  had  been  sum- 
moned into  the  august  presence  to  be  reminded  of 
what  had  passed  on  the  occasion  of  their  last  meet- 
ing, and  of  which  he  had  no  idea  the  emperor  was 
in  possession.  While  Napoleon  had  been  paying 
his  addresses  to  Josephine,  they  walked  arm-in-arm 
to  the  notary's,  for  neither  of  them  could  boast  of  a 
carriage.  **  You  are  a  great  fool,"  replied  the 
notary  to  Josephine,  who  had  just  communicat^ 
her  intention  of  marrying  the  young  ofl^cer — '*  you 
are  a  great  fool,  and  you  will  live  to  repent  it. 
You  are  about  to  marry  a  man  who  has  nothing  but 
his  cloak  and  his  sword."  Napoleon,  who  was 
waiting  in  the  ante-chamber,  overheard  these  words, 
but  never  spoke  of  them  to  anyone.  **  Now,"  said 
Napoleon,  with  a  smile,  addressing  the  old  man, 
who  had  been  ushered  into  his  presence-*-"  now, 
what  say  you,  Raguideau — have  I  nothing  but  my 
cloak  and  s word?"  The  empress  and  the  notary 
both  stood  amazed  at  this  first  intimation  that  the 
warning  had  been  overheard. 
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The  following  year,  the  magnificent  coronation 
at  Milan  took  place,  surpassing,  if  possible,  in 
^prandeur  that  at  Paris.  Amidst  the  gorgeousness 
of  that  spectacle,  however,  there  were  few  by 
whom  it  was  not  forgotten  in  the  far  deeper  interest 
which  the  principal  actors  in  the  scene  inspired. 
Amidst  the  blaze  of  beauty  and  of  jewels,  and  the 
strains  of  music,  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
what  were  the  feelingrs  of  Napoleon,  as  he  held 
within  his  grasp  the  iron  crown  of  Charlemagne, 
which  had  reposed  in  the  treasury  of  Monza  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  for  which  he  had  so  ardently 
longed !  Even  at  that  moment  when  he  placed  it 
on  his  own  head,  were  the  aspirings  of  the  ambi- 
tious spirit  satisfied?— or  were  not  his  thoughts 
taking  a  wider  range  of  conquest  than  he  had  yet 
achieved?  And  for  her,  who  knelt  at  his  feet, 
About  to  receive  the  highest  honor  that  mortal  hands 
can  confer — did  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  that 
scene,  and  the  glory  of  the  crown,  satisfy  her 
ioving  heart?  Ah,  surely  no!  It  was  away  in 
the  sweet  retirement  of  Malmaison — ^amidst  the 
scenes  hallowed  by  Napoleon's  early  afifection. 
And  how  few  years  were  to  elapse  ere  the  crown 
just  placed  on  the  head  of  Josephine  was  to  be 
transferred  to  another  ? — when  the  place  which  she 
— the  loving  and  beloved— occupied  by  lier  hus- 
band's side  was  to  be  filled  by  another?  Though 
doubts  had  arisen  in  her  mind — though  she  knew 
the  influence  of  those  who  feared  the  sceptre  might 
pass  into  the  hands  of  another  dynasty — still,  the 
hope  never  forsook  her,  that  afifection  would  tri- 
umph over  ambition,  till  Napoleon  himself  commu- 
nicated the  cruel  determination.  With  what  aban- 
donment of  self  she  was  wont  to  cast  her  whole 
dependence  on  Napoleon,  may  be  seen  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Pope  rius  VII.  In  it  she  says  :  **  My 
first  sentiment— one  to  which  all  others  are  suhser- 
vient — ^is  a  conviction  of  my  own  weakness  and 
incapacity.  Of  myself  I  am  but  little ;  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  my  only  value  is  derived  from  the 
extraordinary  man  to  whom  I  am  united.  This 
inward  conviction,  which  occasionally  humbles  my 
pride,  eventually  affords  me  some  encouragement, 
when  I  calmly  reflect.  I  whisper  to  myself,  that 
'the  arm  under  which  the  whole  earth  is  made  to 
tremble,  may  well  support  my  weakness." 

Hortense's  promising  child  was  dead ;  Napoleon 
and  Josephine  had  shed  bitter  tears  together  over 
the  early  grave  of  their  little  favorite ;  and  there 
was  now  not  even  a  nominal  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  machinations  of  the  designing  were  in  active 
motion.  Lucien  introduced  the  subject,  and  said  to 
Josephine  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  nation  that  Napoleon  sbould  have 
a  son,  and  asked  whether  she  would  pass  oflf  an 
illegitimate  one  as  her  own.  This  proposal  she 
refused  with  the  utmost  indignation,  preferring  any 
alternative  to  one  so  disgraceful. 

On  Napoleon's  return  from  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
Josephine  hastened  to  welcome  him.  After  the 
first  warm  greetings  and  tender  embraces,  she 
perceived  that  something  weighed  upon  his  mind. 
The  restraint  and  embarrassment  of  his  manner 
filled  her  with  dread.  For  fifteen  days  she  was  a 
prey  to  the  most  cruel  suspense,  yet  she  dreaded 
its  termination-  by  a  disclosure  fatal  to  her  happi- 
pess.  Napoleon,  who  loved  her  so  much,  and  wno 
had  hitherto  looked  to  her  alone  for  all  his  domes- 
tic felicity,  himself  felt  all  the  severity  of  the  blow 
which  he  was  about  to  inflict.  The  day  at  length 
came,  and  it  is  thus  afiectingly  described  by  Mr. 
Alison  :«- 


*<They  dined  together  as  osual,  but  neitiier 
spoke  a  word  during  the  repast ;  their  eyes  were 
averted  as  soon  as  they  met,  bat  the  oounteDsnoe 
of  both  revealed  the  mortal  anguish  of  their  minds. 
When  it  was  over,  he  dismissed  the  attendants,  and 
approaching  the  empress  with  a  trembling  step  took 
her  hand,  and  laid  it  upon  his  heart — 'Josephine,' 
said  he,  *  my  good  Josephine,  you  know  how  I  havs 
loved  you  ;  it  is  to  you  alone  that  I  owe  the  few 
moments  of  happiness  I  have  known  in  the  world. 
Josephine,  my  destiny  is  more  powerful  than  my 
will ;  nny  dearest  afifections  must  yield  to  the  inter- 
ests of  France.' 

**  *  Say  no  more,'  cried  the  empress.  '  I  ex- 
pected this ;  I  understand  and  feel  for  you,  but  the 
stroke  is  not  the  less  mortal.'  With  these  words, 
she  uttered  piercing  shrieks,  and  fell  down  in  a 
swoon.  , 

<>  Doctor  Corvisart  was  at  hand  to  render  assist- 
ance, and  she  was  restored  to  a  sense  of  her 
wretchedness  in  her  own  apartment.  The  emperor 
came  to  see  her  in  the  evening,  but  she  could 
hardly  bear  the  emotion  occasion^  by  his  appear- 
ance." 

Little  did  Napoleon  think,  when  he  was  making 
a  sacrifice  of  all  the  **  happiness  which  he  bad 
known  in  the  world,"  that  the  ambitious  views  for 
which  it  was  relinquished  would  fade  away  ere  five 
years  ran  their  course.  What  strange  destinies  do 
men  carve  out  for  themselves !  What  sacrifices  are 
they  ever  making  of  felicity  and  of  real  good,  in 
the  pursuit  of  some  phantom  which  is  sure  to  elude 
their  grasp!  How  many  Edens  have  been  for- 
feited by  madness  and  by  fully,  since  the  first  pair 
were  expelled  from  Paradise ! 

It  was  not  without  an  eflbrt  on  her  part  to  tora 
Napoleon  from  a  purpose  so  agonizing  to  them  both, 
that  Josephine  gave  up  all  hope.  In  about  a  month 
af\er  the  disclosure,  a  painful  task  devolved  on  the 
imperial  family.  The  motives  for  the  divorce  were 
to  be  stated  in  public,  and  the  heart-stricken  Jose- 
phine was  to  subscribe  to  its  necessity  in  presence 
of  the  nation.  In  conformity  with  the  magnanimous 
resolve  of  making  so  great  a  sacrifice  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  empire,  it  was  expedient  that  an 
equanimity  of  deportment  should  be  assumed.  The 
scene  which  took  place  could  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  witnessed  it.  Napoleon  siood  pale  and 
immovable  as  a  statue,  showing  in  the  very  still- 
ness of  his  air  and  countenance  a  deep  emotion. 
Josephine  and  Uurtense  alone  appeared  divested  of 
every  ornament,  while  those  about  them  sparkled 
in  all  tlie  splendor  of  court  costume.  Every  eye 
was  directed  to  Josephine,  as  with  slow  steps  she 
reached  the  seat  which  had  been  prepared  for  her. 
She  took  it  with  her  accustomed  grace,  and  pre- 
served throughout  a  dignified  composure.  Ilor- 
tense  stood  weeping  behind  her  chair,  and  poor 
Eugene  was  nearly  overcome  by  agitation,  as  the 
act  of  separation  was  read ;  Napoleon  declared  that 
it  was  in  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  mon- 
archy and  the  wishes  of  his  people  that  there  should 
be  an  heir  to  the  throne,  that  he  was  induced  "  to 
sacrifice  the  sweetest  afifections  of  his  heart." 
**  God  knows,"  said  he,  *'  what  such  a  determina- 
tion has  cost  my  heart."  Of  Josephine  he  spoke 
with  the  tenderest  afl[ection  and  respect.  **  She  has 
embellished  fifteen  years  of  my  life ;  the  remeoi- 
brance  of  them  will  be  forever  engraven  on  my 
heart." 

When  it  was  Josephine's  turn  to  speak,  though 
tears  were  in  her  eves,  and  thouffh  her  voice  Al- 
tered,  ths  dignity  of'^ail  she  ottered  impressed  eveiy 
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on6  who  was  present.  "  I  respond  to  all  the  sen- 
timents of  the  emperor,"  she  said,  *'  in  consenting 
to  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  which  henceforth 
is  an  obstacle  to  the  happiness  of  France,  by  de- 
priving it  of  the  blessing  of  being  one  day  governed 
by  the  descendants  of  that  great  roan,  evidently 
raised  up  by  Providence  to  effiice  the  evils  of  a  ter- 
rible revolution,  and  restore  the  altar,  the  throne, 
and  social  order.  I  know,"  she  went  on  to  say, 
**  what  this  act,  commanded  by  policy  and  exalted 
interests,  has  cost  his  heart ;  but  we  both  glory  in 
the  sacrifice  which  we  make  to  the  good  of  our 
country.  I  feel  elevated  by  giving  the  greatest 
proof  of  attachtnent  and  devotion  t?tat  ever  was  given 
upon  earth.^^ 

It  was  not  till  Josephine  heard  the  fatal  words 
which  were  to  part  her  from  the  object  of  her  af- 
fection forever,  that  her  courage  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment to  forsake  her ;  but,  hastily  brushing  away 
the  tears  that  forced  their  way,  she  took  the  pen 
which  was  handed  to  her,  and  signed  the  act ;  then 
taking  the  arm  of  Hortense,  and  followed  by  Eu- 
gene, she  led  the  saloon,  and  hurried  to  her  own 
apartment,  where  she  shut  herself  up  alone  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

It  is  well  known  that,  notwithstanding  the 
eourafl^e  with  which  the  imperial  family  came  for- 
ward before  the  public  on  this  occasion,  they  gave 
way  to  the  most  passionate  grief  in  private.  Na- 
poleon had  retired  for  the  night,  and  had  gone  to 
his  bed  in  silence  and  sadness,  when  the  private 
door  opened,  and  Josephine  appeared.  Her  hair 
fell  in  wild  disorder,  and  her  countenance  bore  tiie 
impress  of  an  incurable  grief.  She  advanced  with 
a  faltering  step  ;  then  paused ;  and,  bursting  into 
an  agony  of  tears,  threw  herself  on  Napoleon's 
neck,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 
He  tried  to  console  her,  but  his  own  tears  fell  fast 
with  hers.  A  few  broken  words — a  last  embrace 
— and  they  parted.  The  next  morning,  the  whole 
household  assembled  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  a  mistress  whom  they  loved  and  revered. 
With  streaming  eyes,  they  saw  her  pass  the  gates 
of  the  Tuileries,  never  to  return. 

The  feelings  with  which  Josephine  took  up  her 
residence  at  Malmaison,  amidst  the  scenes  so  dear 
to  her,  may  be  conceived ;  but,  true  to  the  wishes 
of  the  emperor,  and  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  ele- 
Tated  mind,  she  bore  up  under  her  trying  situation 
with  exemplary  dignity;  but  grief  had  done  its 
part ;  and  no  one  could  look  into  her  face,  or  meet 
the  sweet  melancholy  smile  with  which  she  wel- 
comed them,  without  being  moved.  Happy  days, 
which  she  had  enjoyed  amidst  these  scenes  with 
many  of  those  who  waited  on  her,  were  sadly  con- 
trasted with  her  furlurn  feelings ;  and  though  she 
strove  to  speak  cheerfully,  and  never  complained, 
the  tears  which  she  tried  to  check  or  to  conceal 
would  sometimes  force  their  way.  The  chief  in- 
dulgence which  she  allowed  her  feelings  was  dur- 
ing those  hours  of  the  day  when  she  shut  herself 
up  alone  in  Napoleon's  cabinet ;  that  chamber 
where  so  many  moments  of  confidential  intercourse 
had  passed,  and  which  she  continued  to  hold  so 
sacred,  that  scarcely  any  one  but  herself  ever  en- 
tered it.  She  would  not  sufifer  anything  to  be 
moved  since  Napoleon  had  occupied  it.  She  would 
hefself  wipe  away  the  dust,  fearing  that  other 
hands  might  disturb  what  he  had  touched.  The 
Tolume  which  he  had  been  reading  when  last  there 
lay  on  the  table,  open  at  the  page  at  which  he  had 
last  looked.    The  map  was  there,  with  all  bis 


tracings  of  some  meditated  route ;  the  pen  which 
had  given  permanence  to  some  passing  thought  lay 
beside  it ;  articles  of  dress  were  on  some  of  the 
chairs ;  everything  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to 
enter. 

Even  under  the  changed  circumstances  which 
brought  Josephine  back  to  Malmaison,  her  influence 
over  Napoleon,  which  had  been  always  powerful, 
was  not  diminished.  No  estrangement  took  place 
between  them.  His  visits  to  her  were  frequent, 
though  her  increased  sadness  was  always  observed 
on  those  days  when  he  made  them.  They  corre- 
sponded to  the  last  moment  of  her  life.  The  let- 
ters which  she  received  from  him  were  her  greats 
est  solace.  It  is  thus  she  alludes  to  them  in  writing 
to  him : — *'  Continue  to  retain  a  kind  recollection 
of  your  friend ;  give  her  the  consolation  of  occa- 
sionally hearing  from  you,  that  you  still  preserve 
that  atuchment  for  her  which  alone  constitutes  the 
happiness  of  her  existence." 

The  nuptials  of  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise  took 
place  a  very  short  time  after  the  divorce  was  rati- 
fied. Whatever  the  bitter  feelings  of  Josephine 
might  have  been,  they  were  not  mingled  with  one 
ungenerous  or  unjusC  sentiment.  No  ill-feeling 
towards  the  new  empress  was  excited  in  her  bosom 
by  the  rapturous  greetings  with  which  she  was 
welcomed  on  her  arrival.  **  Every  one  ought," 
said  she,  *'  to  endeavor  to  render  France  dear  to  an 
empress  who  has  left  her  native  country  to  take 
up  her  abode  among  strangers." 

But  however  elevated  above  all  the  meaner  pas- 
sions, the  afiTections  of  Josephine  had  received  a 
wound  from  which  they  could  never  recover,  and 
she  found  it  essential,  for  anything  like  peace  of 
mind,  to  remove  from  scenes  of  former  happiness. 
She  retired  to  a  noble  mansion  in  Navarre,  the  jy^ift 
of  Napoleon ;  and  as  he  had  made  a  most  munifi- 
cent settlement  on  her,  she  was  able  to  follow  the 
bent  of  her  benevolent  mind,  and  to  pass  her  time 
in  doing  good.  So  far  from  feeling  any  mortifica- 
tion on  the  birth  of  his  son,  she  unfeignedly  partic- 
ipated in  the  gratification  which  the  emperor  felt, 
and  she  ever  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the 
child.  She  was  deeply  afi^ected  when  his  birth  was 
announced  to  her,  and  retired  to  her  chamber  to 
weep  unseen ;  but  no  murmur  mingled  with  those 
natural  tears. 

It  is  rare  to  meet  an  example  of  one  like  Jo- 
sephine, who  has  escaped  the  faults  which  experi- 
ence tells  us  beset  the  extremes  of  destiny.  In  all 
the  power  and  luxury  of  the  highest  elevation,  no 
cold  selfishness  ever  chilled  the  current  of  her  gen- 
erous feelings ;  for  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  her 
highest  gratification  was  to  serve  her  fellow- 
creatures,  and  in  adverse  circumstances,  unspited 
at  the  world,  such  was  still  her  sweetest  solace. 
She  was,  indeed,  so  wonderfully  sustained  through- 
out all  the  changes  and  chances  of  her  eventful 
life,  that  it  needs  no  assurance  to  convince  us  that 
she  must  have  sought  for  support  beyond  this 
transitory  scene. 

She  employed  the  peasantry  about  Navarre  in 
making  roads  and  other  useful  works.  Ever 
prompt  in  giving  help  to  those  in  want,  she 
chanced  to  meet  one  of  the  sisters  of  charity  one 
day,  seeking  assistance  for  the  wounded  who  lay 
in  a  neighboring  hospital.  Josephine  gave  large 
relief,  promised  to  put  all  in  train  to  have  her  sup- 
plied with  linen  for  the  sick,  and  that  she  would 
help  to  prepare  lint  for  their  wounds.  The  pe- 
titioner pronounced  a  blessing  on  her,  and  went  oa 
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her  way,  but  turned  back  to  ask  tb^  name  of  her 
benefactress ;  the  answer  was  affecting — **  /  am 
poor  Josephine,*^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Napoleon's 
thoughts  often  turned  with  tenderness  to  the  days 
that  be  had  passed  with  Josephine.  Proof  was 
given  of  an  unchanging  attachment  to  her,  in  the 
favors  which  he  lavished  on  those  connected  with 
her  by  relationship  or  affection.  Among  her  friends 
was  Mrs.  Darner,  so  celebrated  for  her  success  in 
sculpture.  She  had  become  acquainted  with  her 
while  she  was  passing  some  time  in  Paris. 
Charmed  by  Josephine's  varied  attractions,  she 
delighted  in  her  society,  and  they  became  fast 
friends  ;  when  parting,  they  promised  never  to  for- 

Sii  each  other.  The  first  intimation  which  Mrs. 
amer  had  of  Josephine's  second  marriage  was 
one  day  when  a  French  gentleman  waited  on  her ; 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  most  magnificent  piece  of 
porcelain  and  a  letter,  with  which  he  had  been 
charged  for  her  by  the  wife  of  the  first  consul. 
Great  was  her  astonishment,  when  she  opened  the 
letter,  to  find  that  it  was  indeed  from  the  wife  of 
the  first  consul ;  no  longer  Vicomtesse  de  Beau- 
harnais,  but  her  dear  friend-  Josephine,  who  urcred 
her,  with  all  the  warmth  of  friendship,  to  pay  ner 
an  immediate  visit  at  Paris.  **  I  do  long,"  she 
added,  **  to  present  my  husband  to  you."  Such  a 
tempting  invitation  was  gladly  accepted,  and  she 
was  received  with  joy  by  Napoleon  and  Josephine. 
In  after  years  she  constantly  recalled  to  mind  the 
pleasures  of  that  visit,  with  mingled  feelings  of 
melancholy  and  delight.  The  domestic  scene  lefl 
a  lasting  impression.  Napoleon,  always  so  fasci- 
nating \n  conversation,  made  himself  delightfully 
agreeable  to  her;  he  loved  to  talk  with  her  of  her 
art ;  and  his  originality,  enthusiasm,  and  taste  gave 
an  interest  to  everything  he  said.  He  had  a  great 
admiration  for  Fox,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  have 
his  bust.  When  Mrs.  Darner  next  visited  Paris, 
she  brousrht  Fox's  bust,  but  Josephine's  place  was 
occupied  by  another.  The  emperor  saw  her,  and 
met  her  with  all  the  cordiality  and  kindness  which 
the  recollection  of  former  happy  days,  and  her  at- 
tachment to  Josephine,  were  sure  to  inspire.  At 
f»arting,  he  gave  her  a  splendid  snuff-box  with  his 
ikeness  set  in  diamonds.  The  box  is  now  in  the 
firitish  Museum. 

It  was  in  her  retirement  at  Navarre  that  Joseohine 
wept  bitterly  over  the  falling  fortunes  of  Napoleon. 
The  Russian  expedition  caused  her  such  deep  in- 
quietude that  her  health  and  spirits  visibly  de- 
clined ;  she  saw  in  it  a  disastrous  fate  for  Napoleon, 
and  trembled  too,  for  the  safety  of  Eugene,  a  son 
so  dearly  and  so  deservedly  beloved,  and  who  was, 
if  possible,  rendered  still  more  precious,  as  the 
•especial  favorite  of  Napoleon,  and  as  having  been 
the  means  of  introducing  him  to  her.  Josephine 
now  scarcely  joined  her  ladies,  but  woold  remain 
for  the  length  of  the  day  alone  in  her  chamber,  by 
the  large  travelling-desk  which  contained  Napole- 
on's letters.  Among  these  there  was  one  that  she 
was  observed  to  read  over  and  over  again,  and  then 
to  place  in  her  bosom ;  it  was  the  last  that  she  had 
received;  it  was  written  from  Brienne.  A  pas- 
sage in  it  runs  thus :  '*  On  revisiting  this  spot, 
where  I  passed  my  youthful  days,  and  contrasting 
the  peaceful  condition  I  then  enjoyed  with  the  state 
of  terror  and  agitation  to  which  my  mind  is  now  a 

frey,  often  have  I  addressed  myself  in  these  words : 
have  sought  death  in  numberless  engagements,  I 
can  no  longer  dread  its  approach;  I  should  now 


hail  it  as  a  boon.  Nevertheless,  I  coald  stiU  wish 
to  see  Josephine  once  more — "  He  again  adds: 
'*  Adieu,  my  dear  Josephine  ;  never  dismiss  from 
your  recollection  one  who  has  never  forgotten,  and 
never  will  forget,  you." 

It  would  be  needless  to  dwell  on  the  rapid  events 
which  led  to  Napoleon's  abdication,  but  it  would  bo 
impossible,  even  in  this  imperfect  sketch,  not  to  be 
struck  by  the  strange  coincidences  of  Josephine's 
life — twice  married — twice  escaped  from  a  violent* 
death — twice  crowned — both  husbands  sought  for 
a  divorcee-one  husband  was  executed — the  other 
banished !  One  of  Napoleon's  first  cares,  in  mak- 
ing his  conditions  when  he  abdicated,  was  an  ampls 
provision  for  Josephine ;  40,000/.  per  annum  was 
settled  on  her. 

It  was  after  Napoleon's  departure  from  the 
shores  of  France,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
touched  with  admiration  of  Josephine's  character, 
and  with  pity  for  her  misfortunes,  prevailed  on  her 
to  return  to  Malmaison  to  see  him  there.  The 
associations  so  linked  with  the  spot  that  she  had 
loved  to  beautify  must,  indeed,  have  been  over- 
powering. It  was  there  that  Napoleon's  passion- 
ate attadiment  to  her  was  formed.  How  many 
recollections  must  have  been  awakened  by  the 
pleasure  grounds  adorned  with  the  costly  shrubs 
and  plants  which  they  had  so  often  admired  14^ 
gether!  bow  many  tears  had  afterwards  fallen 
among  them  when  the  hours  of  separation  came! 
The  Emperor  Alexander  used  every  effort  to  con- 
sole her,  and  promised  his  protection  to  her  chil- 
dren, but  sorrow  had  done  its  part,  and  the  memo- 
ries of  other  times  had  their  effect.  Josephine 
fell  sick ;  malignant  sore  throat  was  the  form 
which  disease  took,  during  the  fatal  illness  of  but 
a  few  days.  Alexander  was  unremitting  in  his 
attentions ;  he  again  soothed  the  dying  mother  by 
the  renewal  of  his  promise  of  care  for  her  children, 
a  promise  most  faithfully  kept.  It  was  in  the  year 
1814  that  Napoleon  lefV  France  for  Elba,  and  also 
that  Josephine  died.  The  bells  to  which  they  had 
loved  to  listen  together  tolled  her  funeral  knell. 
Her  remains  rest  in  the  parish  church  of  Ruel, 
near  Malmaison.  They  were  followed  to  the  place 
of  interment  by  a  great  number  of  illustrious  persons 
who  were  desirous  of  paying  this  parting  token  of 
respect  to  one  so  much  loved  and  honored.  Up- 
wards of  eight  thousand  of  the  neighboring  peas- 
antry joined  the  funeral  procession  to  pay  their 
tribute  of  affection  and  veneration  to  her,  who  was 
justly  called  **  the  mother  of  thepoor  and  dislressed,^^ 
The  tomb  erected  by  her  children  marks  the  spot 
where  she  takes  her  **  long  last  sleep."  It  bean 
the  simple  inscription — 

EUGENE   ET   HORTENSE   I   JOSEPHINE. 

Napoleon,  too,  paid  a  parting  visit  to  the  resir 
dence  which  he  had  preferred  to  every  other. 
After  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  resume  the  sov- 
ereignty of  France,  he  spent  six  days  at  Malmaison 
to  muse  over  departed  power  and  happiness,  and 
then  lefl  the  shores  of  France  forever ! 


The  French  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce has  issued  a  circular  to  the  Chamber»  of 
Commerce,  calling  upon  them  to  nominate  intelli- 
gent ouvriers  to  be  sent  to  London,  partly  at  the 
expense  of  their  masters  and  partly  at  that  of  the 
govemment,  to  study  the  Great  Exhibition 
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From  Chamben'  Papen  for  the  People. 
THE   LOST   LAIRD.  —  A   TALE   OF    '46. 

More  than  four  months  had  passed  since  the 
fatal  day  of  Culloden  ;  not  only  had  the  disaffected 
districts  been  treated  with  merciless  severity  by 
the  commanders  of  the  English  army,  but  atroci- 
ties had  been  perpetrated,  which  had  long  been 
unheard  of  in  civilized  warfare,  by  the  parties  of 
■oldiers  despatched  in  all  directions  to  disarm  and 
lay  waste  every  part  of  the  country  in  which  the 
prince's  cause  had  been  espoused.  **  Before  the 
10th  of  June,  the  task  of  desolation  was  complete 
throughout  all  the  western  parts  of  Inverness-shire  ; 
and  the  curse  which  had  been  denounced  upon 
Scotland  by  the  religions  enthusiasts  of  the  pre- 
ceding century  was  at  length  so  entirely  fulfilled, 
that  it  would  have  been  literally  possible  to  travel 
for  days  through  the  depopulated  glens  without 
seeing  a  chimney  smoke  or  hearing  a  cock  crow." 
The  continual  escape  of  Charles  Edward,  which 
seemed  little  short  of  miraculous,  doubtless  tended 
to  exasperate  the  feelings  of  his  pursuers,  and  to 
add  cruelty  to  their  conduct,  when  every  fresh  dis- 
appointment proved  the  inadequacy  of  their  best- 
concerted  plans  against  the  determination  of  the 
cTansmen  to  protect  him. 

"After  the  escape  of  the  prince  through  the 
cordon  between  Loch  Hourn  and  Loch  Shiel,  in 
the  latter  part  of  July,  the  military  powers  at  Fort 
Augustus  seem  scarcely  ever  to  have  got  a  ray  of 
genuine  intelligence  respecting  his  motions;  and 
his  friends,  all  excepting  the  few  who  attended  him, 
were  equally  at  a  loss  to  imagine  where  he  was,  or 
how  he  concealed  himself."  The  forest  of  Bade- 
noch,  in  the  wildest  and  most  rugged  part  of  the 
Highlands,  meanwhile  had  given  him  shelter,  in 
the  company  of  his  friends  Lochiel  and  Cluny,  to 
Tisit  whom  he  had  undertaken  so  toilsome  and  dan- 
gerous a  journey. 

Amongst  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  glens 
in  which  he  now  wandered,  none  were  less  aware  of 
his  retreat  than  the  family  of  Mr.  Morrison  of  Dal- 
cairdie.  They  had  hitherto  enjoyed  comparative 
peace,  although  living  on  the  extreme  verge  of 
Forfarshire,  not  far  from  the  roads  leading  from 
Inverness  to  Perth  and  to  Dundee.  This  had  been 
owing  to  Mr.  Morrison's  steadfast  refusal  to  bear 
arms  in  a  cause  which  he,  in  common  with  many 
other  Highland  gentlemen  of  established  character 
and  prudence,  had  predicted  would  end  disastrously 
both  for  Scotland  and  the  House  of  Stuart.  He 
had  thus  often  been  enabled  to  gain  some  mitigation 
of  the  cruelties  practised  by  Duke  William's  em- 
issaries ;  and  his  wife,  building  her  hopes  on  the 
aame  foundation,  had  with  great  difficulty  obtained 
his  consent  to  her  undertaking  a  journey  to  Perth, 
to  solicit  from  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  a  pardon  for  her 
brother,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
there  in  jail  awaiting  his  fate.  The  duke  had, 
some  time  before  her  arrival,  passed  through  the 
city,  so  chisely  surrounded  by  his  officers  as  to 
preclude  all  chance  of  his  receiving  the  petitions 
even  of  those  who,  desperate  in  their  love  and  their 
fear,  had  thrown  themselves  on  their  knees  almost 
beneath  the  horses^  feet;  and  he  had  left  behind 
him  spirits  as  reckless  of  suffering  as  himself. 
Mrs.  Morrison  failed  in  the  object  of  her  journey  ; 
but  she  obtained  a  protection  for  her  husband's  ten- 
antry, with  which  she  trusted  to  return  home  in 
safety  during  the  first  week  of  September.  The 
autumn  day  was  unusually  bright  and  balmy  on 
which  she  was  expected  back,  under  the  escort  of 


her  faithful  servant,  Allan  Maxwell ;  and  the  spot 
she  loved  best  on  earth  had  never  looked  more  calm 
and  beautiful  than  it  did  when  her  husband  and 
their  only  child,  a  boy  of  five  years  old,  stood 
together  on  the  terrace  of  the  small  French  garden 
to  the  south  of  their  dwelling,  anxiously  looking 
out  for  some  notice  of  her  approach.  It  was  nat- 
ural that,  under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Morrison 
should  feel  unable  to  apply  himself  to  business  of 
importance  which  lay  before  him ;  and  he  deter- 
mined, after  writing  a  letter  in  his  study,  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  on  horseback,  in  hopes  of  meeting  her. 
He  accordingly  summoned  Janet  Maxwell,  Allen's 
wife,  to  take  his  child,  who  cluner  perseveringly 
to  him  in  spite  of  her  promise  to  go  with  him  to 
**  the  bonnie  burnie  dub,"  as  he  was  wont  to  call  a 
pool,  in  a  sequestered  dingle  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  house.  It  was  formed  by  one  of  those 
innumerable  mountain  streams  which  fertilize  the 
valleys  embosomed  in  the  spurs  of  the  Grampians  ; 
and  there  his  mother  often  took  him  to  swim  his 
nutshell  fleet  upon  its  deep  and  sparkling  water. 
The  long  tract  of  fir-wood  which  darkened  the  hill 
at  the  back  of  the  massive  and  irregular  mansion, 
lent  the  charm  of  contrast  to  the  spot ;  for  it  was 
overhung  by  a  group  of  graceful  forest-trees,  whose 
shade  kept  the  grass  there  always  green,  and  whose 
gnarled  trunks  were  garlanded  with  climbing  shrubs, 
which  Mrs.  Morrison  had  planted.  Here  and  there 
the  water  had  worn  away  the  earth  from  their  roots, 
and  fretted  them  into  mimic  caves,  in  which  Ken- 
neth harbored  his  boats.  He  had  once  more 
launched  them  on  the  pool,  and  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  his  sport,  when  his  quick  ear  detected  a 
slight  rustling  in  the  thicket,  which  rose  abruptly 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dell. 

"Oh!  minnie,  minnie,  is  it  youl"  he  cried; 
and  at  the  same  moment  his  nurse,  with  instinctive 
precaution,  caught  him  in  her  arms.  Scarcely 
had  she  done  so,  when  two  strangers  emerged  from 
the  wood,  and  stood  on  the  narrow  ledge  just  before 
her.  Both  were  travel-soiled  and  meanly  clad; 
the  one  who  addressed  her,  and  asked  if  Mr.  Mor- 
rison was  then  within,  spoke  in  Gaelic,  thick  and 
hurriedly,  as  if  breathless  from  exertion.  His 
companion  was  a  young  and  handsome  man,  whose 
air  of  distinction,  in  spite  of  his  attire,  struck  her 
practised  eye ;  and  she  felt  assured  they  were  some 
of  the  skulking  gfentlemen,  whose  whereabouts  she 
had  heard  of  from  the  country  people  in  the  fast* 
nesses  of  Benalder.  She  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, and  they  immediately  disappeared. 

Janet  was  about  to  follow  them  to  the  house  with 
'Kenneth,  whose  wondering  eyes  were  still  scan- 
ning the  place  where  they  had  stood,  when  a  clang 
of  armed  men,  and  the  sound  of  English  oaths,  was 
heard  in  the  wood,  the  matted  branches  of  which 
opposed  a  considerable  barrier  to  an  approach  from 
the  west.  Janet's  determination  to  gi  'e  no  assist- 
ance to  any  in  search  of  the  fugitives  she  had  just 
spoken  with,  was  strengthened  by  the  uncertainty 
which  attended  the  concealment  of  the  prince,  to 
betray  whom  would  have  been,  in  her  estimation, 
a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  The  resemblance  of 
the  youngest  of  the  strangers,  in  the  short  brown 
coat  and  clouted  shoes,  to  the  gallant  young  com- 
mander whom  she  had  seen,  some  months  before, 
leading  his  army  towards  Inverness,  with  his  glit- 
tering star  shining  on  his  breast,  and  his  light  hair 
floating  on  the  breeze,  as  graceful  a  hero  as  ever 
won  favor  in  woman's  eyes,  had  flashed  on  her 
recollection  the  moment  he  turned  from  her.  As 
these  thoughts  passed  through  her^mii^d,  several 
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of  the  soldiers  issued  from  the  thicket ;  one  of  them 
missed  his  footing  as  he  scrambled  over  the  broken 

S round ,  and  fell  at  the  edge  of  the  pool .  This  acci- 
ent  attracted  the  attention  of  his  comrades,  vrho  now 
observed  her,  and  demanded  rudely  of  her  whether 
she  had  seen  any  one  pass  through  the  grounds. 
To  their  inquiries  she  only  answered  in  Gaelic,  and 
they  were  too  hotly  in  pursuit  of  their  prey  to 
waste  many  words  upon  her.  A  few  minutes  had 
now  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  fugitives, 
who  meanwhile  had  gained  the  house,  and  entered 
the  room  in  which  Mr.  Morrison  was  writing. 
None  ever  heard  the  particulars  of  that  brief  inter- 
view; it  was  only  known  afterwards  that  be  led 
those  who  sooght  his  protection  through  a  back 
door,  and  alonff  a  short  path  which  led  to  the  fir- 
wood.  From  It  was  a  continuous  tract  of  wood 
and  fell,  reaching  far  towards  the  heights  of  Ben 
(Jarn,  where  no  footstep  but  those  of  the  Gael 
might  follow  theirs.  As  Mr.  Morrison  reentered 
his  house,  he  heard  the  brutal  voices  of  the  dra- 
goons, who,  with  determined  purpose,  were  closing 
round  it.  He  went  out  to  them  with  a  calm  and 
authoritative  air,  which  for  a  moment  awed  men 
accustomed  to  discipline,  and  demanded  whom  they 
sought,  and  what  they  meant  by  behaving  in  so 
outraoreous  a  manner  in  a  peaceful  dwelling. 

**  We  want  no  warrant,'*  answered  one,  "  for 
searching  a  house  which  is«a  harbor  for  rebels; 
and  find  them  we  will,  if  we  bum  it  down,  and 
smoke  them  out  like  rats." 

'*  If  the  Pretender  is  not  here,"  said  another, 
"  I  '11  never  believe  my  eyes  again  ;  for  as  sure  as 
my  name 's  Jem  Short,  I  saw  him,  ahd  no  other, 
go  round  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  wood, 
and  make  for  this  place." 

'^Ay,  ay!"  shouted  his  companions ;  *' why  do 
we  stand  palavering  here  with  a  Scotchman  while 
they  may  be  getting  off?  Come,  fair  play  or  foul, 
set  to  work!" 

"  Set  to  work,  and  welcome!"  said  Mr.  Mor- 
rison ;  "  my  loyalty  never  yet  has  been  Questioned  ; 
my  people  have  not  one  of  them  joined  the  insur- 
gents ;  nor  is  my  house  a  shelter  for  them.  I  will 
myself  give  you  every  help  in  searching  it,  and 
direct  my  servants  to  show  you  the  way  through 
the  woods."  So  saying,  the  laird,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  dozen  retainers  of  all  ages,  commenced 
an  active  search,  not  only  through  every  hole  and 
comer  of  his  rambling  dwelling,  but  likewise  in 
the  grounds,  taking  especial  care  of  course  to  make 
it  most  energetic  in  the  direction  most  contrary  to 
that  pursued  by  his  late  visitors. 

The  small  party  of  Hawley's  dragoons  who  had 
first  surrounded  the  house,  was  speedily  augmented 
by  a  larger  detachment,  who  came  straggling  up, 
as  they  were  able,  on  horseback,  over  the  uneven 
ground— their  long,  loose  skirts  flying  behind  them 
as  they  rode,  armed  with  huge  holster-pistols  and 
carbines,  and  their  appearance  giving  altogether  an 
impression  of  resistless  force  to  the  little  band  of 
servants  and  laborers  who  witnessed  their  approach. 
At  first,  the  certainty  of  success,  and  some  respect 
for  the  Laird  of  Dalcairdie*8  character,  induced 
them  to  proceed  with  tolerable  decency ;  but  by 
depees,  as  it  became  evident  that  their  intended 
pnsoners  had  escaped  them,  their  indignation  knew 
DO  bounds,  and  the  most  savage  threats  resounded 
on  all  sides.  They  insisted  on  his  accompanying 
them  to  head-quarters  ;  and,  on  the  passionate  pro- 
testations of  their  comrades  that  they  had  tracked 
the  prince  to  the  very  borders  of  the  estate,  two  of 
the  most  ferocious  amongst  them  bound  Mr.  Mor- 


rison by  his  long  hair  to  the  tail  of  one  of  the 
horses,  and  set  off  with  him  at  full  speed  from  his 
hall  door.  Past  the  trim  garden,  down  the  bill- 
side,  close  by  the  dingle  where  his  child  remained 
hidden  amongst  the  trees,  rushed  the  frantic  root 
of  men  and  horses,  dragging  to  his  horrible  death 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  bravest  hearts  in  all  that 
desolate  land.  Long  afterwards  the  track  was 
shown  which  had  been  marked  by  Alexander  Mor- 
rison's blood.  It  broke  off  at  the  door  of  a  fuu^ 
house,  whose  master  had  brought  out  all  his  money 
to  induce  the  soldiers  to  set  his  laird  on  horseback, 
dead  or  dying  as  he  was ;  they  took  his  pouch  of 
gold,  and  raised  the  disfigured  body  before  them. 
They  were  becoming  calmer,  like  madmen  when 
blood  has  been  shed,  when  they  entered  the  loog 
straggling  street  of  Blairgowrie,  late  in  the  even- 
ing. Here  the  road  from  Perth  joined  that  whidi 
led  southward  to  Dundee,  whither  they  intended  to 
carry  their  victim ;  and  here  they  met  a  cavalcade, 
consisting  of  a  lady  riding  on  a  pillion  behind  a  well- 
armed  and  athletic  man,  and  four  servants  who  fol- 
lowed her. 

**  Let  us  turn  aside,  good  Allan,"  said  the  lady, 
*'  while  these  soldiers  pass.  I  cannot  look  on  arms 
and  disorder  now  as  I  did  before  I  had  secured  my 
husband's  safety;  my  courage  seems  to  fail  as  1 
get  nearer  home,  and  I  have  less  need  for  it." 

"  Nay,  madam,"  answered  the  servant,  '*  Toa 
have  now  nothing  to  fear ;  any  insolence  oflisied  to 
you  would  meet  with  military  punishment." 

"Alas!"  replied  his  mistress,  "consider  the 
scenes  we  have  witnessed,  and  the  more  frightful 
ones  we  have  heard  of!  What  warrant  or  sem- 
blance of  justice  do  the  English  troops  require, 
when  once  their  passions  are  let  loose!" 

"  They  are  coming  from  Dalcairdie,"  said  Al- 
lan;  "  there  are  some  of  our  people  in  the  rear." 

"  Heaven  grant,"  cried  Mrs.  Morrison,  for  she 
it  was,  "  that  no  disturbance  may  have  happ^ied 
there !"  As  she  spoke,  her  pale  face  became  livid 
with  terrpr,  her  blue  eyes  were  distended  with  the 
intensity  of  her  gaze,  as  she  fixed  them  upon  aa 
object,  partially  covered  with  a  plaid,  which  Allaa 
could  scarcely  comprehend. 

"  It  is  a  wounded  man,"  he  said,  "  whom  they 
are  bringing  along." 

"Dead!"  cricS  the  lady.  And  it  seemed  as 
though  the  word  had  frozen  her  lips  as  it  pasted 
them,  for  she  then  remained  speechless,  steadfastly 
looking  forwards. 

Allan  dismounted  to  help  her,  but  she  urged  oo 
the  horse,  and  was  instantly  surrounded  by  the  sol- 
diery. Her  only  thought  was  to  reach  her  hus- 
band's corpse,  to  see  if  human  help  was  indeed  no 
longer  of  avail.  And  the  ruffians,  whose  hands 
were  red  with  murder,  felt  her  agony.  They  suf* 
fered  her  to  draw  near,  and  one  covered  the  ftee, 
which  even  they  were  unwilling  the  wife  should 
look  upon,  tellingher  at  the  same  moment  that  all 
hope  was  over.  Their  conduct  towards  Allan  and 
his  comrades  was,  however,  very  difierent ;  and  as 
the  tumult  increased  in  the  little  town  through 
which  they  were  passing,  Mrs.  Morrison  roused 
herself  from  her  trance-like  grief,  and  spoke  in 
accents  of  mingled  entreaty  and  ^mmand :  "  Let 
no  more  blood  be  shed  ;  enough  cries  out  to  Heaven 
for  vengeance  to-da^ !  Only  give  me  a  place  where 
the  dea^  may  be  laid — ^I  have  no  more  to  ask.'* 

Her  prayer  was  granted ;  and  men  who  would 
have  scorned  an  hour  before  to  have  been  thought 
accessible  to  pity,  now  bore  Mr.  Morrison's  corpse 
into  the  nearest  house,  and  rodo  on,  leaving  her 
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alone  with  her  own  senranto  and  its  iohahitanta, 
taking,  however,  Allan  Maxwell  with  them,  as  a 
suspected  person,  to  Dundee.  Scarcely  had  they 
departed,  before  the  throes  of  bodily  suffering  were 
added  to  the  unhappy  lady*s  affliction;  and  then 
there  followed  a  struggle  with  whose  mortal  agonies 
no  hope  was  mingled ;  and,  as  the  chill  gray  morn- 
ing dawned,  it  revealed  the  shades  of  death  npon 
her  face  as  clearly  as  on  that  of  the  still-born  infant 
lying  by  her  side. 

It  was  a  smothered  howl  of  rage  and  sorrow  that 
rose  that  morning  at  Blairgowrie,  and  was  echoed 
at  Dalcairdie,  where,  towards  noon,  the  corpses 
were  borne  with  as  little  show  as  possible,  and  laid 
in  lowly  state  in  the  dining-room,  with  a  'large 
sheet  thrown  over  them,  which  fell  round  the  tres* 
sels  upon  the  floor. 

Janet  Maxwell's  anxieties,  meanwhile,  were 
divided  between  her  cares  for  the  dead  and  her 
fears  for  the  living.  With  a  fidelity  not  uncommon 
in  her  class  in  Scotland,  she  determined  to  sacrifice 
every  other  object  to  the  safety  of  her  nursling, 
young  Kenneth  Morrison.  She  had  heard  the 
soldiers,  in  their  disappointed  rage,  had  vowed  de- 
struction on  all  belonging  to  the  family  and  the 
house  of  Dalcairdie,  and  she  now  apprehended 
their  return,  both  to  ransack  or  burn  down  the 
dwelling,  and  to  carry  off  the  child.  Nor  were 
her  fears  ungrounded ;  for  the  day  had  scarcely 
closed  in  before  a  number  of  the  dreaded  dragoons 
arrived.  They  found  the  house  empty,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  regale  themselves  on  the  provisions  they 
met  with,  to  tear  down  the  hangings,  and  pack  up 
the  stores  of  fine  damask  on  which  the  mistress  was 
wont  to  pride  herself,  and  to  carry  off  the  massive 
picture  frames.  None  the  less  peacefully,  for  the 
tumult  that  filled  the  house,  slept  its  infant  heir  in 
the  arms  of  its  nurse.  She  had  given  him  a  sleep- 
ing-drauglit ;  and  then,  strange  as  the  expedient 
appears,  had  crept  with  him  under  the  cloth  which 
covered  the  remains  of  his  parents,  and  the  infant 
on  its  mother's  arm,  arranging  it,  however,  so  as 
to  leave  their  forms  visible.  The  funeral  tapers 
burnt  round  them,  but  there  was  nothing  left  in 
the  apartment  that  could  excite  cupidity ;  and,  al- 
though the  door  was  rudely  opened  more  than  once, 
the  unlooked-for  solemnity  of  the  scene  had  so 
powerful  an  influence,  that  it  was  immediately 
closed  again ;  and  all  that  long  night  Janet's  re- 
treat remained  sacred  and  unsuspected.  At  last 
she  heard  the  welcome  sounds  of  the  departure  of 
the  soldiers  ;  and  then  she  tarried  no  longer,  not 
even  to  see  the  dust  of  those  for  whom  she  would 
have  laid  down  her  life  committed  to  the  grave ; 
but,  tying  up  a  bundle  of  linen,  and  hiding  some 
money  about  her,  she  set  forth  on  foot,  leading 
Kenneth,  whom  she  had  dressed  as  a  peasant's 
child,  by  the  hand.  They  had  a  long  and  weary 
journey  to  Exiinburgh,  cheered,  however,  by  the 
glad  tidings  of  Charles  Edward's  escape  to  France, 
soon  after  his  perilous  visit  to  Badenoch. 

It  may  be  that  Janet's  alarm  for  the  safety  of  her 
charge  was  exaggerated ;  but  being  a  woman  of 
strong  determination,  as  well  as  a  warn)  fancy,  she 
succeeded  in  impressing  it  on  the  mind  of  his  only 
near  relation,  a  maiden  lady  living  at  Edinburgh, 
Miss  Grizel  Morrison,  and  persuading  her  that  his 
only  chance  of  reaching  roan's  estate  would  lie  in 
his  being  unknown  during  his  short  stay  under  her 
roof,  and  his  being  educated  in  France.  Miss 
Morrison  accordingly  undertook  the  charge  of  con- 
Teying  her  nephew  to  St.  Germains,  where  she 
plaoed  him  in  the  family  of  Lady  Lucan,  an  Eng- 


lishwoman,  possessed  of  some  fortune,  whose 
parents  had  gone  into  exile  with  their  sovereign  ; 
and  whose  own  interest  in  Kenneth  was  fully  awak- 
ened by  his  father's  tragic  fate.  All  connected 
with  him  seemed  destined  to  share  somewhat  of  the 
same  horrors.  His  aunt,  having  seen  him  happily 
settled  with  his  new  protectress,  was  returning  to 
Scotland  with  the  papers  she  had  had  drawn  op  at 
St.  Germains,  duly  attesting  his  right  to  his  family 
estate,  when  the  diligence  in  which  she  travelled 
was  attacked  by  highwaymen  near  Abbeville. 
Some  of  the  passengers  were  killed,  and  all  their 
property  was  carried  off  or  scattered.  Poor  Miss 
Grizel  Morrison  received  only  a  slight  wound,  but 
it  proved  fatal  after  a  few  days'  illness ;  and  by  her 
death  Kenneth  waslefl,  with  no  legal  proofs 'of  his 
identity  as  the  Laird  of  Dalcairdie's  son,  to  the 
charitable  care  of  Lady  Lucan. 

Allan  Maxwell  had  been  set  at  liberty  after 
eight  months  of  captivity  in  the  crowded  prison  of 
Dundee ;  he  then  sought  his  old  home  at  Dalcairdie, 
expecting  to  find  only  a  ruin  where  he  had  left 
peace  and  abundance.  How  much  was  he  aston- 
ished to  see  new  faces  in  the  familiar  place;  to 
hear  a  new  language ;  to  find,  in  short,  the  estate 
transferred  in  that  brief  space  to  other  owners,  and 
a  distant  cousin  of  his  master's,  James  Morrison, 
merchant  of  London,  installed  in  full  possession  of 
the  family  property  !  Few  of  the  former  tenants 
were  left ;  but  in  a  cabin  belonging  to  one  of  these 
he  found  his  faithful  Janet,  whose  presence  beneath 
his  prison  walls  had  cheered  and  assisted  him  from 
the  time  she  had  provided  for  the  young  laird's 
safety  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  release.  Her 
tale  was  told  in  few  words,  and  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  relation  of  the  ravages  of  Hawley's  brigade  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  Under  pretence  of  aveng- 
ing the  escape  of  the  prince,  they  had  dismantled 
the  village  of  Dalcairdie,  turning  out  its  defenceless 
inhabitants  to  the  shelter  of  the  wintry  hills ;  many 
had  been  shot  on  the  mountain-side  in  mere  wanton- 
ness ;  the  cattle  and  provisions  of  all  sorts  had  been 
carried  off  to  the  camp,  and  numbers  had  perished 
from  hunger.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was 
scarcely  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  unfortunate 
tenantry  of  the  late  laird,  that  one  of  his  name, 
Englishman  though  he  was  by  birth  and  education, 
should  come  to  the  estate ;  for  they  hoped  to  gain 
from  him  something. of  the  protection  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  from  the  lords  of  the  soil : 
nor  were  they  wholly  disappointed.  Janet  Max- 
well, who  had  remained  hidden  in  the  remote  hat 
.to  which  she  had  betaken  herself,  speedily  induced 
her  husband  to  go  with  her  into  the  neighborhood 
of  Dunkeld,  to  the  house  of  a  friend  of  her  master's, 
Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Kincaldrum,  in  whom  alone  she 
thought  she  could  trust.  By  slow  degrees  quiet 
was  restored  in  the  neighborhood  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  James  Morrison,  who  was  a  stanch  Hanove- 
rian ;  and  his  ignorance  of  the  language  and  habits 
of  his  people  assisted  him  in  the  comfortable  as- 
surance that  no  lurking  suspicion  of  the  justice  of 
his  claim  was  left  amongst  them.  In  a  time  so 
troubled  and  sanguinary  as  that  we  have  described, 
the  strange  fate  of  Miss  Grizel  Morrison  excited 
little  interest  beyond  the  circle  of  her  friends  at 
Edinburgh,  who  had  all  more  immediate  subjects  of 
anxiety  or  sorrow  ;  and  as  the  object  of  her  journey 
to  France  had  been  unknown,  the  whole  story, 
united  with  that  of  her  unfortunate  relatives,  was 
soon  mixed  up  with  a  mass  of  false  statements,  and 
iu  a  few  years  almost  forgotten. 
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Kenneth  meanwhile  grew  up  to  man's  estate, 
under  the  watchful  care  of  Lady  Lucan,  and  that  of 
an  old  IJpiscopalian  clergyman  named  Ross,  who 
performcNd  the  duties  of  a  domestic  chaplain  amongst 
•ome  of  the  English  families  resident  at  St.  Grer- 
mains.  His  pupil  acquired  an  education  which 
was  far  more  suited  to  polish  the  manners,  and  to 
give  elegance  and  activity  to  the  mind,  than  any  he 
could  have  obtained  in  either  the  English  or  the 
Scottish  schools.  He  was  a  noble  and  high-spirited 
youth  ;  but  from  the  time  in  which  he  heard  the 
tale  of  his  father's  murder,  and  of  his  mother's 
broken  heart,  a  shade  of  melancholy  came  over 
him ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  future  lot  inclined 
him  more  and  more  to  indulge  in  those  romantic 
dreams  which  shed  so  fair  a  coloring  upon  the 
morning  of  life,  and  fade  away  so  soon  into  the 
common  light  of  the  work-^ay  world.  Janet  Max^ 
well  had  long  become  a  widow,  and  still  lived  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  had  immediately 
given  her  a  home  in  his  house  on  hearing  the  por- 
tion of  her  story  which  she  chose  to  disclose,  and 
intrusted  his  only  child  to  her  care — a  beautiful 
little  girl  named  Marion,  who  was  then  only  two 
years  old.  Janet  had  set  her  heart  on  Kenneth's 
existence  remaining  unknown  at  Dalcairdie  until  he 
was  of  an  age  to  enter  ^on  the  possession  of  his 
birthright ;  but  she  occasionally  dropped  mysterious 
hints  to  Marion  of  the  certainty  of  his  return  from 
some  foreign  land  (and  France  and  Persia  seemed 
about  equally  distant  to  her)  to  claim  the  estate  of 
bis  forefathers,  and   with   it,  like  the  enchanted 

Srince  of  a  fairy  tale,  the  hand  of  her  Snowdrop — 
er  sweet  Marion  Lindsay.  At  nineteen,  Marion's 
affections  were  free ;  and  it  was  but  natural  that 
her  imagination  should  be  captivated,  for  there 
were  none  of  the  young  men  who  frequented  her 
father's  house  who  could  bear  a  moment's  compari- 
son with  the  picture  she  had  formed  in  her  own 
mind  of  the  lost  Laird  of  Dalcairdie.  When  she 
chanced  to  hear  an  allusion  to  his  supposed  death 
or  mysterious  disappearance  on  the  night  of  the 
murder,  (f(»r  Janet  had  invariably  protested  her 
ignorance  of  his  fate,)  she  felt  personally  aggrieved ; 
and  though  in  her  childhood  she  had  oilen  spoken 
of  him  and  of  his  return  home,  she  now  preserved 
a  silence  on  the  subject,  at  which  she  sometimes 
blushed  and  smiled  alone.  Little  did  she  imagine 
that  the  eventful  moment  had  arrived  in  which  her 
vision  was  to  be  realized  or  forever  dispelled,  when 
a  servant  came  to  her,  one  evening  in  August,  to 
say  that  a  strange  gentleman  was  in  the  oak  parlor 
waiting  to  see  Mr.  Lindsay.  She  had  been  flitting 
backwards  and  forwards  amongst  her  flowers  in  her 
own  favorite  parterre,  and  she  now  went  in  through 
the  open  window  of  the  sitting-room,  where  her 
mother  sat  at  work,  and  roused  her  father  from  a 
gentle  doze  into  which  he  had  just  fallen  over  an 
old  number  of  **  The  Lyon  in  Mourning,"  in  his 
huge  arm-chair ;  and,  having  discharged  her  duty 
of  sending  him  to  his  visitor,  she  resumed  her  oc- 
cupation without  more  than  a  passing  thought  of 
who  that  guest  was  likely  to  be.  The  room  into 
which  the  stranger  had  been  shown  was  a  long,  low 
apartment,  raftered  with  black  oak,  and  lighted  at 
the  further  end  by  a  latticed  bay-window.  As  he 
stood  by  the  casement,  with  his  head  half-turned 
towards  it,  and  his  graceful  figure  outlined  against 
the  golden  western  light,  Mr.  Lindsay  entered, 
still  in  a  dreamy  mood ;  anid  the  first  sound  which 
arrested  the  attention  of  his  guest  was  one  between 
a  groan  and  an  ejaculation,  uttered  from  the  recess 
of  an  Indian  screen  which  stood  before  the  door ;  he 


beheld  Mr.  Lindsay  holding  on  to  it  with  one  hand, 
while  he  held  out  the  other  in  a  deprecating  atti- 
tude. Thus  made  aware  of  his  presence,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  his 
native  ease  of  manner  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the 
singularity  of  his  reception;  but  scarcely  had  be 
spoken,  when  his  host  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  husky 
with  emotion,  **  Stand  where  ye  are,  man,  and  tell 
me  your  name !" 

**  I  presume,"  he  replied,  in  tones  that  were 
certainly  of  this  living  world,  **  that  1  am  address- 
ing Mr.  Lindsay?" 

**  Ay,  ye  know  it  well,"  answered  the  latter. 

**  Then  to  you,  my  father's  oldest  and  dearest 
friend,  I  reply  that  my  name  is  Kenneth  Morrison 
of  Dalcairdie  ;  and  that  I  am  come  to  you  to  claim 
your  hospitality  and  assistance  for  his  sake." 

"  There  is  not  a  son  of  James  Morrison  living,'* 
replied  Mr.  Lindsay  doubtfully  ;  "  and  if  there 
were,  he  is  no  friend  of  n?ine."  But,  as  if  convinced 
that  his  visitor  was  at  least  not  a  ghost,  he  also 
came  forward  a  few  steps. 

**  No,"  said  Kenneth ;  "  my  father  has  long 
slept  in  a  bloody  grave.  I  have  been  only  a  few 
days  in  Scotland ;  but  I  bring  letters  from  Lady 
Lucan — whose  name  at  least  you  know — at  St. 
Germains,  and  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ross,  once  an 
Episcopalian  minister  at  Perth,  which  must  serve 
as  my  credentials." 

*'  You  have  need  of  none  to  me,  I  think,"  cried 
Mr.  Lindsay.  **  If  I  had  not  proved  myself  a  fool 
atre<Miy,  I  would  say,  trust  in  me  you  may !  Your 
hand,  my  boy  !  Let  me  look  in  your  face.  Who 
shall  tell  me  afler  this  that  Alexander  Morrison^s 
son  does  not  stand  here  before  me,  with  his  mother's 
two  blue  eyes  looking  out  at  me  ?  Surely,  I 
thought,  if  the  grave  might  give  up  the  dead,  it 
was  himself  come  in  the  gloaming  to  the  old  room 
in  which  we  parted  last !" 

'*  Mr.  Lindsay,"  he  said,  '^  I  must  not  for  a  mo- 
ment mislead  you.  Strange  as  the  fact  may  appear, 
I  am  informed  that  I  have  no  legal  proof  of  my 
own  identity ;  such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ross,  in 
whose  iudgment  I  have  reason  to  confide  ;  such  will 
probably  be  your  own  when  you  have  heard  my 
history." 

**  A  fig  for  lawyers!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lindsay. 
**  But,  my  dear  boy,  you  shall  tell  it  to  us  all.  My 
wife  and  Marion  must  hear  it ;  ay,  and  old  Janet 
too.  Janet ! — I  might  have  thought  of  her  before !" 
So  saying,  and  scarcely  apologizing  for  his  abrupt 
departure,  the  Laird  of  Kincaldrum  lefl  the  room ; 
and  being  left  once  more  alone,  Kenneth — aAer 
glancing  along  the  book-shelves  near  the  window, 
as  every  lover  of  reading  must  mechanically  do — 
occupied  himself  in  scanning  the  features  of  the 
view  which  spread  before  it.  But  once  more  his 
meditations  were  interrupted  by  an  unusual  greet- 
ing. He  had  scarcely  turned  his  head,  on  hearing 
footsteps  approaching,  when  he  saw  with  Mr. 
Lindsay  an  old  woman  of  low  stature  bending 
forwards  with  her  keen  eyes  riveted  upon  him, 
under  the  shade  of  the  tartan  which  she  wore  over 
her  snow-white  cap.  In  another  moment  she  gave 
a  piercing  cry,  and  then  sprang  towards  him  as  a 
dog  would  fawn  upon  a  long-absent  master. 

**  Janet!"  cried  Kenneth,  throwing  his  arms 
round  her,  and  stooping  to  kiss  her  pale  forehead  ; 
**  many  years  have  passed  since  you  watched  over 
me ;  but  I  feel  it  is  indeed  like  coming  home  to  find 
you  here!" 

'*  Who  shall  doubt  now,"  cried  Kincaldrum 
triumphantly,  **  that  oar  ain  bairn  has  come  back 
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to  us!  Come,  come,  Janet;  we  must  hare  no 
tears  !  All  should  look  bright  upon  him,  and  you 
most  of  al) ;  for  was  it  not  to  you  he  owed  his 
safety?  Woman,  you  have  trifled  with  us  over- 
long  !  But  I  had  always  some  suspicion  of  the 
troth  that  you  had  a  knowledge  you  did  not  choose 
to  declare!" 

**  The  time  is  come  to  declare  it,"  said  Janet; 
"  but  first  let  me  see  him  better  for  myself."  She 
drew  him  towards  the  fading  light,  as  gently  as  if 
he  had  been  a  child  still,  and  made  him  sit  down 
on  the  low  window-seat,  while  she  passed  her 
withered  hand  through  his  luxuriant  hair  and  over 
his  face.  **  I  could  swear  to  him  now,"  she  cried, 
•*  were  I  blind  !  The  righteous  fell,  but  he  was  not 
forsaken  ;  and  lo !  his  son  is  raised  up  in  his  stead  ! 
Oh,  blessings  on  the  day  which  has  brought  Ken- 
neth Morrison  back  to  wed  the  Snowdrop  of  Kio- 
caldrum !" 

*'  I  desire,  Janet,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  *'  that  you 
will  utter  no  more  of  your  fancies  on  this  subject ; 
I  warn  you  that  they  are  most  displeasing  to  Ma- 
rion, as  well  as  to  her  mother  and  myself." 

In  perfect  ignorance  of  what  sort  of  damsel  his 
destined  bride  might  be,  Kenneth  could  not  avoid 
smiling  at  the  whimsical  turn  Janet^s  thanksgiving 
had  taken  ;  especially  as  Mr.  Lindsay  appeared 
exceedingly  annoyed,  and  as  the  old  woman  kept 
muttering,  **  What  is  decreed  maun  come  to  pass, 
let  wha  will  try  to  hinder!"  But  she  was  now 
hastily  dismissed,  with  injunctions  not  to  spread  the 
news  through  the  house — a  caution  which  greatly 
offended  her,  having,  as  she  said,  **Kept  the  secret 
of  her  bairn's  very  existence  close  enough  for  many 
a  weary  year  already." 

"  Not  so  closely  as  she  thinks,  poor  old  body," 
obeerved  Mr.  Lindsay ;  *'  though,  to  be  sure,  I  was 
rather  taken  aback  by  the  unlooked-for  resemblance 
to  your  father  when  I  first  entered  the  room.  Now 
that  will  be  a  good  proof  to  the  lawyers,  I  think, 
when  we  come  to  the  point.  We  may  as  well 
keep  our  own  counsel  now,  and  not  set  James 
Morrison  on  the  scent  too  soon  ;  for  he  is  as  wary 
as  a  fox,  and  will  require  canny  dealing." 

On  reaching  the  room  in  which  we  left  Marion 
and  her  mother,  Kenneth  perceived  at  a  glance  that 
they  were  already  informed  of  his  name,  and  were 
awaiting  his  appearance  with  some  agitation.  Mrs.. 
Lindsay,  whose  heart  was  always  open  to  every 
motherly  feeling,  was  ready  to  welcome  him  with 
overflowing  eyes,  and  to  give  him  full  credit  for  all 
Janet's  praises.  Marion  neither  blushed  nor  looked 
conscious  when  he  turned  from  her  mother's  greet- 
ing to  address  himself  to  her,  for  she  had  suddenly 
felt  her  day-dream  vanish  into  thin  air  in  his  actual 
presence  ;  not  because  he  was  less  handsome  or 
pleasing  in  manner  than  she  had  expected,  but 
because  it  was  a  very  difl^erent  thing  to  form  a 
picture  in  her  own  mind  from  all  ideal  excellences, 
and  to  behold  before  her  a  young  man  who  bora  the 
impretfs  of  good  sense  and  good  breeding  in  every 
tone  and  gesture,  but  who,  she  instantly  felt,  might 
very  probably  never  think  of  her  at  all.  She  was 
surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  she  now  conversed 
with  this  hero  of  her  fancy.  And  Kenneth,  ir.  his 
turn,  thought  her  frank  and  simple  manner  as 
winning  as  the  sweetness  of  her  countenance. 
During  the  hospitable  supper,  which  was  soon 
set  bemre  the  young  guest,  the  conversation  natu- 
rally turned  on  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  ;  and  he  described  the 
little  English  and  Irish  colony  of  St.  Germains 
with  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  situation,  and 


dwelt  on  the  chivalrous  feelings  which  had  led  to 
it  in  language  that  went  straight  to  Mr.  Lindsay's 
heart. 

**  Ay,"  he  said,  *<  I  knew  almost  all  who  are 
living  there  now  in  poverty  and  exile,  when  their 
youth  was  full  of  hope  and  enterprise ;  gallant 
hearts  they  were  as  ever  beat;  and  age  cannot 
much  have  changed  them." 

'*  It  is  touching,"  said  Kenneth,  **  to  see  how 
little  they  have  altered ;  how  deep  their  love  is  still 
for  their  own  country ;  and  how  proudly  they 
cherish  the  memory  of  their  prince,  as  he  once 
appeared  among  them,  though  report  speaks  gloom- 
ily of  his  present  life — " 

**  I  '11  not  believe  it !"  interrupted  Mrs.  Lindsay ; 
**  he  has  borne  his  weird  many  a  year,  with  misfor- 
tune and  disappointment  for  his  companions;  but 
he  is  our  own  king's  son — a  true  Scottish  prince  in 
heart,  I'll  answer  for  him.;  and  time  will  show 
that  we  've  no  call  to  sorrow  for  one  drop  of  the 
blood  that  has  been  shed,  one  spell  of  the  suffering 
that  has  been  borne,  for  his  sake ! "  Here  the  Lady 
of  Kincaldrum,  overcome  by  her  own  warmth, 
burst  into  tears ;  and  Marion,  rising,  went  to  her 
small  harpsichord,  and  struck  a  few  notes  of  the 
well-known  air,  **  Charlie  is  my  darling !" 

**  The  words — the  words,  my  lassie !"  cried  her 
father ;  and  she  sun^  them  with  a  mixture  of  en- 
thusiasm and  of  thrilling  pathos  which  Kenneth 
never  afterwards  forgot. 

"  You  spoke  just  now  of  Duncan  Koss,"  said 
Mr.  Lindsay,  as  she  concluded ;  **  his  testimony 
will  carry  great  weight  with  it  to  all  who  knew 
him." 

"  To  none  will  it  seem  weightier,  I  imagine," 
replied  his  wife,  **  than  to  our  excellent  friends, 
Mr.  Grant  and  his  sister.  Miss  Isobel ;  they  were 
too  great  friends  once  ever  to  have  forgotten  him. 
That  was  one  of  the  many  stories  of  sore  tribulation 
that  belonged  to  the  rising  of  '45 ;  you  '11  haTe 
heard  of  it,  Mr.  Kenneth?" 

**  No,  indeed,"  answered  Kenneth  ;  **  I  know 
little  of  Mr.  Ross'  early  history." 

'*  It  is  an  old-world  tale  now,"  continued  his 
hostess ;  *'  but  Duncan  Ross  was  a  young  minister 
most  highly  thought  of,  with  prospects  of  advance^ 
ment  second  to  none  of  his  age,  when  he  first  won 
the  heart  of  bonnie  Lilian  Grant — that  was  Miss 
Isobel's  younger  sister.  Well,  they  just  waited 
year  after  year,  for  a  presentation,  as  young  folk 
must  often  do,  till  about  the  time  the  prince  came 
to  Scotland,  and  then  Mr.  Grant  was  appointed  to 
the  Old  Church  at  Pprth.  There  was  much  re-* 
joicing  that  day  ;  but  it  soon  came  to  an  end  ;  for 
there  was  not  the  heart  in  him  that  he  could  have 
read  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  proclamation, 
threatening  with  death  all  who  concealed  the  poor 
fugitives  from  Culloden  ;  and  so,  by  reason  of  his 
silence,  he  was  led  away  a  prisoner  the  very  Mon- 
day ho  should  have  been  married.  Lilian  saw  him 
as  they  took  him  past  her  father's  house,  and  there 
was  a  glint  in  her  eye,  as  if  she  triumphed  because 
of  his  honor ;  but  she  never  smiled  again.  He  was 
put  into  an  awful  prison-ship  in  the  Thames ;  and 
when  at  last  he  did  escape  to  Holland,  the  first 
news  that  reached  him  was,  that  she  was  dead. 
You  '11  not  wonder  after  this  that  a  letter  from  him 
will  reach  the  heats  of  Mr.  Grant  and  his  sister." 

**  It  is  a  siory,"  replied  Kenneth,  warmly,  **  to 
make  his  word  sacred  forever ;  but  he  cannot  give 
them  such  information  as  you  might  naturalir 
expect.  Lady  Lucan  invited  him  over  from  Hot 
land,  chiefly,  I  believe,  to  take  ch^e  of  my  edik- 
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cation,  whom  she  had  so  generoasly  hefriended ; 
and  when  he  arrived,  I  was  nearly  six  years  old. 
Here,  however,  is  my  honored  tutor's  letter,  as 
well  as  one  from  Lady  Lucan."  So  saying,  Ken- 
neth gave  to  Mr.  Lindsay  two  large  letters,  each 
secured  by  a  thread,  and  also  by  double  seals.  He 
took  them  in  silence,  and  began  to  study  their  con- 
tents with  the  air  of  a  man  whose  mind  is  made  up. 
Meanwhile  Marion  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  her 
mother:  "  If,  as  you  suppose,  the  recollections  of 
past  days  have  much  weight  with  Mr.  and  Miss 
Grant,  surely  their  affection  for  Gertrude  Morrison 
will  have  yet  greater.  They  will  be  most  reluc- 
tant to  believe  that  she  is  no  longer  the  rich  heiress 
she  has  been  thought,  and  to  see  her  turned  out  of 
her  beautiful  home,  where  she  is  so  justly  beloved. 
Poor  Gertrude,  how  little  she  thinks  what  lies 
before  her !"  Marion  at  the  moment  felt  as  if  she 
could  have  wished  Kenneth  safe  back  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  and  turned  her  dark-gray  eyes  almost  re- 
proachfully towards  him. 

"  May  I  ask.  Miss  Lindsay,"  he  said, "  of  whom 
you  are  speaking  ?  I  could  not  avoid  hearing  your 
words,  and  they  have  made  me  fear  that  I  shall  be 
beset  with  even  more  difficulties  than  I  had  appre- 
hended, though  of  a  different  kind.  I  confess  that 
Mr.  Morrison's  probable  objection  never  appeared 
to  me  a  very  formidable  one,  seeing  that  he  has 
enjoyed  my  property  now  about  sixteen  years." 

**  You  must  know,  then,"  replied  Marion,  with 
her  cheek  glowing  as  she  spoke,  '*  that  he  has  one 
daughter  leA  out  of  a  large  family,  and  that  his 
affbction  for  her  is  at  least  a  redeeming  feature  in 
his  otherwise  cold  and  selfish  character.  So  we 
used  to  think  of  him ;  but  even  there  we  may  have 
been  unjust" 

**  Your  father  was  never  unjust  to  any  one,  my 
bairn,"  interrupted  her  mother  with  an  accent  of 
mild  reproof. 

"  Never  willingly,"  continued  Marion  ;  **  but 
surely  we  knew  neither  him  nor  Gertrude  till  last 
summer,  and  then  did  we  not  all  judge  more  favox^ 
ably  of  him  for  her  sake  ?  At  three-and-twenty 
she  was  left  alone  in  the  world  with  her  father ; 
one  sister  after  another,  to  whom  she  had  supplied 
a  mother's  care,  died  by  her  side.  At  last,  her 
only  brother  went  too  ;  and  yet  I  ought  not  to  say 
that  even  then  Gertrude  was  lefl  quite  alone,  for 
she  is  surrounded  by  people  who  owe  her  every- 
thing, and  love  her  as  she  deserves ;  and  she  has 
one  friend  who  would  lay  down  her  life  for  her — 
and  that  is  Miss  Grant.  You  will  think,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, that  I  am  going  to  describe  a  perfect  heroine 
of  romance,  from  whom  to  claim  your  own  would 
be  unworthy  of  all  knightly  honor ;  but  on  one 
important  point  I  can  set  your  imagination  at  rest 
—Gertrude  is  not  beautiful."  Kenneth  smiled  in 
answer  to  Marion's  smile,  which  soAened  the  clow 
of  enthusiasm  with  which  she  had  spoken.  Was 
it  so,  that  the  consciousness  of  his  eye  being  fixed 
on  her  own  eloquent  features,  made  her  heart  beat 
quicker,  and  her  cheek  flush  again  ?  If  so,  the 
emotion  passed  as  rapidly  as  it  had  arisen,  for  a 
new  thought  had  taken  possession  of  her  active 
mind  ;  and  it  lent  a  softer  light  to  her  countenance 
as  she  repeated,  bending  her  head  over  some  work 
she  had  taken  up  from  Uie  table,  *'  Gertrude  is  not 
beautiful ;  who  that  knew  her  would  ever  think  of 
that?" 

'*  I  like,  of  all  things,"  said  Kenneth,  gayly, 
*'  to  hear  one  lady  describe  another.  Tell  me  what 
the  is  like.    Dicf  you  see  her  at  Dalcairdiet" 

"  No,"  replied  Marion ;  **  that  is  the  last  place 


in  Scotland  my  father  would  have  wished  me  to  go 
to — ^though,  indeed,  Gertrude  did  most  kindly  ask 
me  there.  I  only  saw  her  with  her  friends,  the 
Grants.  As  to  her  face,  I  cannot  describe  it.  No 
one  would  think  of  painting  such  a  one  ;  but  if  an 
artist  ever  did  give  a  correct  idea  of  it,  I  should 
say  he  deserved  a  place  with  those  grand  old  mas- 
ters who  painted  the  spirit  shining  through  the 
material  part." 

"Bless  the  bairn!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lindsay, 
"  what  is  she  after  ?  You  have  a  most  pleasant 
voice,  Marion,  my  dear  ;  but  what  your  words  sig- 
nify I  know  not ;  and  you  are  not  used  to  talk  with 
so  little  meaning." 

Kenneth  looked,  however,  as  if  he  quite  under- 
stood her.  Mr.  Lindsay  had  by  this  time  com- 
pletely studied  the  letters  he  had  given  him,  and 
now  looked  with  a  puzzled  expression  which  did 
not  escape  his  daughter's  observation.  "  I  should 
certainly  prefer,"  he  said,  **  consulting;  Mr.  Grant 
before  we  take  any  decided  st6p  in  this  business. 
He  is  as  great  a  friend  of  the  Morrisons  as  if  he 
were  sib  to  them ;  but  there  is  not  a  man  for  all 
that  whom  I  would  sooner  trust,  for  he  always  sees 
straight  into  the  he^rt  of  any  matter  that  is  set 
before  him.  It  appears  that  there  is  legal  proof 
wanting  that  you,  Kenneth  Morrison,  whom  Lady 
Lucan  testifies  to  having  received  from  the  hands 
of  Janet,  are  the  same  who,  three  months  previously, 
disappeared  from  Dalcairdie ;  and,  therefore,  it 
behoves  us  to  have  recourse  to  one  who  knows  the 
law,  and  yet  can  discern  more  than  what  law-books 
can  tell." 

**  Such  is  the  judge  I  would  choose,"  replied 
Kenneth,  '*  and  I  commit  myself  to  your  guidance 
roost  willingly." 

**  We  should  set  out  in  good  time  to-morrow," 
said  Kincaldrum ;  '*  but  before  we  separate  to- 
night, give  us  one  more  song,  Marion,  and  let  it  be 
the  one  you  used  to  be  so  fond  of— 

I  hae  nae  kith,  I  hae  nae  kin, 
Nor  ane  that's  dear  to  me." 

Marion  sung  as  she  was  requested,  but  her  voice 
faltered  for  a  minute,  till  the  exquisite  melody 
seemed  to  inspire  her ;  and  then,  as  she  went  on, 
Kenneth  asked  himself  whether  it  had  happened  to 
him,  as  in  an  Eastera  tale,  that  he  had  dreamed  of 
the  lovely  form  which  now  for  the  first  tioie  wa» 
near  him.  He  had,  indeed,  been  haunted  by  a 
vision  of  beauty  and  of  grace ;  for  he  remembered 
his  mother,  and  all  that  was  most  noble  and  purest 
in  the  character  of  woman  had  woven  itself  in  his 
mind  round  that  dim,  sofl  image,  till  it  had  become 
a  spell  to  guard  him  from  every  unworthy  passion. 
Strangely  it  rose  before  him  while  Marion  sung, 
and  surrounded  her  with  its  sanctity.  Where  had 
he  heard  her  voice  before!  When  she  ceased,  he 
drew  a  long  breath,  but  no  words  of  compliment 
would  come  to  his  lips. 

"You  doubtless  know  that  song?"  said  Mr. 
Lindsay,  trying  to  look  perfectly  unconcerned. 

"I  have  oflen  heard  it,"  replied  Kenneth, 
"  amongst  the  English  in  France ;  but  as  Miss 
Lindsay  sung  it  now,  a  recollection  of  home,  of  my 
father *s  house,  came  over  me  with  a  wonderful  dis- 
tinctness. I  could  almost  have  fancied  myself  a 
child  again,  playing  by  an  open  window  that 
looked  out  over  a  broad  valley,  in  which  gleamed 
distant  waters.  Yes !  the  sun  was  sinking  behind 
a  group  of  dark  trees  to  the  left,  and  I  was  told  of 
the  blood  that  was  poured  out  in  Scotland  like 
water.  The  river  looked  blood-zed  while  Janet-* 
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-^for  she  I  belieye  it  was — spoke  to  me.  Miss 
Lindsay,  you  are  a  sorceress  from  my  native  glens ; 
and  your  power  has  been  exerted  to-nig^bt  to  bring 
the  long  forgotten  past  before  me !" 

"Accuse  Janet  then  of  witchcraft,  rather  than 
me,"  replied  Marion.  **  She  taught  me  that  melody 
almost  as  soon  as  I  could  speak ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  given  it  the  peculiar  character  of  her  singing, 
which  used  to  be  wild  and  plaintive  in  no  ordinary 
degree.'* 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Janet  made 
her  appearance. 

"  1  was  coming  ben,"  she  said,  **  when  I  heard 
Miss  Marion  singing,  and  I  stopped  on  the  stair- 
head to  hearken.  It  was  just  my  own  sweet  leddy's 
song  that  she  lo'ed  sae  weel,  and  that  I  taught  my 
Lily  because  she  lo'ed  it,  and  for  anither  reason 
too.  But  the  weird  in  a'  things  maun  come  to 
pass  that  has  begun  this  night.  But  eh,  Kincal- 
drum,  I  wonder  at  your  keeping  up  the  bairns  this 
late,  and  that  puir  lad  sae  weary  wi'  his  laug 
travel!" 

**  Confess  now,  Janet,"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay,  kind- 
ly, "  that  you  are  longing  to  have  him  all  to  your- 
self in  his  own  chamber." 

"  I  '11  no  deny  it,"  answered  Janet. 

But  here  Mr.  Lindsay  Interfered.  He  explained 
briefly  to  the  old  woman  his  purpose  of  accompa- 
nying Kenneth  on  the  morrow  to  Dunkeld,  to  con- 
sult Mr.  Grant ;  and  then  exacted  a  promise  from 
her  that  she  would  not  again  speak  to  Kenneth 
until  their  return,  which  she  gave  somewhat  re- 
luctantly. When  at  last  Kenneth  sunk  to  sleep 
on  his  snow-white  pillows,  he  was  startled  at 
seeing  her  once  more  bend  over  him  with  her  finger 
on  her  lips. 

The  following  morning,  after  a  substantial  break- 
fast, which  Mr.  Lindsay  intimated  might  precede 
a  long  ride,  Kenneth  set  ofiT  with  his  host  to  the 
neighboring  town  of  Dunkeld,  from  whence,  in- 
deed, he  had  come  on  the  previous  evening.  They 
dismounted  at  the  door  of  a  large  old  house  near 
the  cathedral,  and  found  Mr.  Grant  in  the  garden, 
taking  his  usual  morning  exercise  up  and  down  a 
trim  gravel-walk,  which,  being  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  overlooked  the  magnificent  terrace  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tay.  He  was  a  little,  spare  man, 
remarkably  alert  in  all  his  movements,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  and  a  good-humored  expres- 
sion about  his  mouth,  which  gave  a  peculiarly  cor- 
dial character  to  the  greeting  with  which  he  has- 
tened forward  to  meet  his  visitors.  Mr.  Lindsay 
had  his  business  too  much  at  heart  to  make  any 
long  introduction  to  the  story  he  had  come  to  tell, 
and  the  old  lawyer  was  speedily  put  In  possession 
of  every  fact  with  which  he  was  himself  acquainted. 
They  had  continued  pacing  up  and  down  the  gar- 
den, and  Kenneth  observed  the  eflect  of  the  com- 
munication on  Mr.  Grant's  cautious  countenance, 
without  being  able  clearly  to  decipher  its  expres- 
sion. At  length  he  stopped  short  in  his  walk,  and, 
looking  full  at  Kenneth,  he  said  :  <*  Mr.  Morrison, 
(for  so  I  willingly  address  you,)  the  subject  on 
which  my  friend  Kincaldrum  has  done  me  the 
honor  to  consult  me,  is  one  more  interesting  to  my 
sister  and  myself  than  you  would  readily  suppose. 
It  involves,  at  least  to  a  great  degree,  the  fortunes 
and  future  prospects  of  highly  esteemed  friends. 
Such  I  reckon  James  Morrison,  now  of  Dalcairdie, 
and  the  young  lady  his  daughter.  He  begs  me  to 
inform  him  what  I  consider  the  surest  means  of 
taming  them  out  of  house  and  home,  and  I  answer 
boldly — ^prove  your  right  to  the  inheritance,  and 


they  will  surrender  it  to  yon  without  hesitation, 
whether  any  mere  law  quibbles  interfere  or  not." 

•*  On  no  other  grounds,"  replied  Kenneth,  **  than 
such  as  may  fully  satisfy  a  candid  and  dear-siphted 
man,  would  I  wish  to  stand  for  my  right.  Would 
it  not  be  well  that  I  should  communicate  at  once  with 
Mr.  James  Morrison,  which  strikes  me  as  the  most 
straightforward  course  to  pursue  ?  I  should  then 
explain  the  singular  promise  exacted  by  Janet  from 
my  aunt,  and  considered  binding  by  Lady  Lucan 
and  Mr.  Ross.  This  alone  can  account  fur  the 
silence  preserved  with  regard  to  me,  and  for  my 
being  known  in  France  by  no  other  name  than  . 
Kenneth  Lucan — a  distant  relation,  as  was  sup- 
posed, of  the  husband  of  my  benefactress." 

Mr.  Grant  mused  for  a  minute,  still  keeping  his 
eye  fixed  on  Kenneth's  open  countenance,  and  then 
answered  :  **  No ;  I  think  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  evidence  that  can  be 
afforded  by  the  people  still  living,  with  whom,  ^ 
according  to  Janet's  account,  those  weeks  were  * 
passed  which  intervened  between  the  day  you  were 
carried  from  your  father's  house,  and  that  on  which 
you  were  placed  under  Miss  Grizel's  care.  I  am 
well  assured  that  your  cousin  will  yield  only  to 
such  proof  as  will  stand  the  clearest  daylight ;  but 
to  that,  believe  me,  he  will  give  up  the  broad  lands 
be  now  holds  as  fairly  as  you  could  desire." 

•*  Then  I  entreat  of  you,"  said  Kenneth,  eagerly, 
*'  let  me  set  off*  this  very  day  to  obtain  it !  I  feel 
that  if  only  my  claim  were  allowed,  and  my  father's 
name  borne  in  that  place  in  which  he  died  so  foul 
a  death,  I  could  even  be  content  to  go  into  poverty 
and  exile  once  more  with  a  light  heart" 

"No  need  for  that,  my  boy!"  interrupted  Mr. 
Lindsay ;  "  I  entirely  approve  of  our  friend's  sug- 
gestion, and  I  will  myself  accompany  you  to  the 
Highlands,  where  " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Kincaldrum,"  said  Mr. 
Grant ;  "but  before  the  journey  is  arranged,  let 
me  speak  a  word  to  you  in  private.  Mr.  Morrison, 
I  will  consign  you  to  my  sister^s  care  for  half  an 
hour.  She  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  our  friends  over 
the  water ;  and  we,  meanwhile,  will  consider  the 
letters  you  have  brought  with  you."  So  saying, 
Mr.  Grant  led  the  way  into  an  old-fashioned  par- 
lor, which  reminded  Kenneth  not  a  little  of  some 
he  remembered  at  St.  Germains.  It  was  rich  in 
two  beautiful  Indian  cabinets,  on  the  tops  of  which 
were  ranged  strange  Eastern  monsters,  and  rare 
old  china ;  the  oaken  floor  was  covered  only  in  the 
centre  by  a  Turkey  carpet ;  and  from  beneath  the 
.tall,  slender-legged  tables,  rose  large  jars,  which 
exhaled  the  peHume  of  a  long  summer  of  roses. 
This  was  Miss  Grant*s '  favorite  sittiuif-room,  and 
her  brother  did  not  venture  to  take  hif  guests  into 
it  without  special  permission  asked  and  received. 
Kenneth  was  then  formally  introduced  to  her  as 
Mr.  Lucan,  just  arrived  from  St.  Germains ;  and 
he  observed  the  quick  flush  which  passed  over  her 
faded  features  as  she  heard  the  name  of  the  place 
which  was  associated  with  all  her  youth  held  dear- 
est, and  all  that  vras  still  most  sacred  to  her  feel- 
ings. She  soon  discovered  Kenneth's  connection 
with  Mr.  Ross,  from  which  moment  he  evidently 
gained  great  favor  in  her  eyes  ;  and  the  conversa- 
tion passed  rapidly  over  his  long  abode  in  France, 
his  friends,  and  his  pursuits,  uutil,  being  somewhat 
careless  himself  as  to  whether  his  gentle  hostess 
became  aware  of  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Scot- 
land, or  not,  he  perceived  without  uneasiness  that 
she  more  than  half  suspected  his  parentage ;  hot 
her  abmpl  reference  to  Miss  Griz^hMorrisomww 
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cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  her  brother  and  Mr. 
Lindsay. 

"  You  will  be  surprised,  sister,"  said  the  former, 
*'  to  hear  that  I  have  accepted  Kincaldrum's  pro- 
posal to  make  a  short  journey  with  him,  and  with 
our  youns:  friend,  to  whom  he  is  anxious  to  show 
some  of  the  beauties  of  our  northern  ^lens." 

^*  And  how  long  do  you  mean  to  be  absent?" 
asked  the  lady.  '*  Surely  you  have  had  rambling 
enouirh  about  those  awsome  lone  places  in  your  day 
to  abide  quiet  now,  like  any  other  douce  man  at 
your  time  of  life.  I  have  heard  tell,  too,  that  there 
are  threateningsof  a  flood  through  the  gletis." 

**  We  will  aye  hope  for  the  best,"  answered  her 
brother  cheerfully ;  **  only  do  you,  Isobel,  hasten 
our  dinner  <hour.  I  have  already  sent  to  Mrs. 
Lindsay  for  her  husband's  valise,  and  yours,  Mr. 
Lucan,  I  know  is  here;  so  that  with  stout  ponies, 
and  Donald  for  our  man-at-arms,  we  shall  return 
home — let  me  see,  this  is  Tuesday — by  Saturday 
at  the  farthest." 

Miss  Grant  was  probably  accustomed  to  peremp- 
tory decisions  on  her  brother's  part,  for  she  made 
no  further  objections;  and  within  three  hours  of 
that  time  Kenneth  had  the  infinite  satisfaction  of 
seeing  all  prepared  for  a  journey  which,  Mr.  Lind- 
say in  formed  him,  would  take  him  amongst  some 
of  his  father's  most  faithful  friends.  The  glorious 
sun  of  August  was  shedding  its  full  tide  of  splen- 
dor on  the  woods  and  mountain  scenery  with  which 
Dunkeld  is  encircled,  when  they  set  out  on  their 
proposed  expedition.  Miss  Grant,  having  watched 
the  little  cavalcades-consisting  of  themselves  and 
a  couple  of  servants,  well  armed  with  hunting 
weapons — turn  the  corner  of  the  street  which  led 
from  her  dwelling,  sat  down  at  her  desk  to  console 
herself  for  her  brother's  unwonted  taciturnity  by 
inditing  a  long  letter  to  Gertrude  Morrison,  contain- 
ing, amonsrst  other  particulars  of  her  domestic 
history,  a  full  account  of  the  young  stranger,  with 
a  venture  of  a  surmise  as  to  his  errand  to  the  High- 
lands, which  she  would  willingly  have  retracted 
afler  the  epistle  had  been  despatched  that  same 
evening. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  travellers  found  them- 
selves at  the  entrance  of  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie  ; 
and  as  Kenneth  looked  up  to  the  line  of  naked  prec- 
ipices, with  the  hanging  birch  woods  beneath, 
dothing  the  terraced  sides  of  the  lower  hills,  he 
thought  no  more  fitting  place  could  be  imagined  for 
those  to  hide  in  who  sought  to  escape  pursuit  or 
detection. 

**  How  many,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  was 
riding  near  him,  **  have  given  thanks  to  God  for  the 
mountains  during  the  troubled  years  that  have 
passed  over  this  poor  country  !" 

*'  You  may  well  say  so,"  he  replied  ;  "  there 
are  safe  enough  corners  here,  no  doubt,  to  play  at 
hide-and-seek  in ;  but  they  are  not  equal  to  those 
we  shall  see  to-morrow.  I  did  not  *  go  out'  my- 
self, any  more  than  ray  friend  Grant ;  but  I  '11  not 
deny  ray  predilections  were  in  favur  of  those  who 
did  ;  and  many  a  queer  visit  have  I  paid  before  the 
afiair  was  weih  blown  over,  in  the  country  we  are 
DOW  coming  to." 

*^  You  have  already  led  me  to  suppose,"  said 
Kenneth,  *^  that  I  shall  soon  see  some  of  my  father's 
friends ;  but  surely  it  is  not  in  concealment  that  we 
are  to  look  for  themi" 

*<  Scarcely  in  concealment,"  answered  Mr.  Grant 
from  behind  ;  **  but  the  man  whom  I  wish  first  to 
■peak  to  on  this  business  leads  a  life  which  has 
exposed  him  to  sundry  perils  from  the  magistracy ; 


and  yet  I  '11  not  say  but  that  he  is  an  honest  man 
for  all  that.  He  is  a  cattle-dealer,  and,  as  such^ 
has  need  of  more  than  one  lodging  amongst  the 
mountains.  It  is  much  to  his  credit  that,  although 
he  has  been  suspected  many  times  of  disloyal  prac- 
tices, no  deed  of  violence  or  of  fraud  has  ever  been 
left  at  his  door ;  and,  partly  from  his  skill  in  keep- 
ing out  of  the  way  in  bad  times,  partly  from  his 
character  for  general  integrity,  Ewen  Cameron  has 
weathered  the  storm  better  than  any  one  of  his 
class  ;  and  though  he  himself  is  not  often  met  with 
at  fair  or  mart,  his  sons  carry  on  business  openly, 
and  nothing  is  heard  to  his  dispraise.  We  shall 
find  him  to-morrow  somewhere  on  the  lower  hilb 
of  Benuarn." 

We  may  not  linger  on  the  road  pursued  by  Ken- 
neth and  his  companions :  it  was  late  before  they 
reached  the  little  inn  above  Clachag,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Glen  Tilt;  and,  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  day,  they  easily  contented  themselves  with  such 
refreshments  as  it  ofifered.  Kenneth  soon  fell  asleep, 
wrapped  in  his  plaid  ;  and  the  following  morning 
early  they  were  again  on  their  way,  fortified  with 
some  slices  of  dried  venison  and  a  draught  of  whis- 
key. They  now  left  the  high  road,  and  strode 
across  the  tracts  to  the  east,  which  Donald,  Mr. 
Grant's  favorite  servant,  was  remarkably  expert  at 
finding :  he  was  a  kinsman  of  Cameron's,  having 
married  one  of  his  daughters,  who  was  now  dea^ 
and  could  generally  tell  his  whereabouts.  As  they 
approached  Benuarn,  Donald  hastened  on  to  acquaint 
his  father-in-law  with  their  purpose,  and  returned 
in  due  time  with  a  fine-looking  young  man,  one  of 
Cameron's  sons,  who  delivered  a  courteous  message 
from  him,  and  led  them  to  a  narrow  platform  some 
little  way  up  the  mountain,  where  the  old  man  stood 
ready  to  welcome  them.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
Lowland  fashion  :  his  snow-white  hair  formed  a 
singular  contrast  to  his  weather-beaten  complexion 
and  keen  dark  eye,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  might  yet 
breast  many  a  storm  uninjured.  He  approached 
Mr.  Grant  with  a  friendly  salutation  in  Gaelic, 
ofiTering  at  the  same  time  his  broad  muscular  hand, 
which  was  cordially  accepted. 

**  We  are  come,  Ewen,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "to 
speak  with  you  on  some  matters  connected  with 
your  past  history  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  your  mem- 
ory will  serve  easily  to  recall  them." 

*'  You  are  welcome,  Mr.  Grant,"  answered 
Cameron,  "  to  any  information  I  can  give ;  and  yon 
and  I  have  known  each  other  too  long  not  to  know 
what  bounds  there  are  to  confidence  between  us." 

As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  quick  glance  towards 
Kenneth,  which  was  in  a  moment  averted  ;  and  he 
pressed  the  travellers  to  accept  some  refreshments 
in  the  bothie  he  had  near  at  hand.  Two  or  three 
gillies  now  made  their  appearance,  to  whose  care 
Cameron  committed  his  guests'  ponies,  and  then 
led  them- along  a  narrow  path,  which  seemed  to  run 
into  the  very  depths  of  the  mountain.  It  turned 
suddenly  round  a  huge  boulder-stone,  which  served 
as  a  door  to  a  small  ravine,  screened  at  the  further 
end  by  thickets  of  alder,  birch,  and  holly,  and  en- 
closing a  knoll  of  the  softest  verdure,  on  which 
stood  a  substantial  mountain  dairy.  Some  milch- 
cows  were  grazing  near  it,  and  the  sound  of  falling 
waters  was  heard  before  they  themselves  appeared 
in  sight,  throwing  upwards  a  shower  of  foam  from 
the  chasm  which  divided  this  fairy  glen  from  the 
opposite  heights.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  cast 
into  shadow  by  the  overhanging  portion  of  the 
mountain  ;  but  the  sunlight  fell  full  on  the  wooded 
bank  on  the  other  side  of  the  torrent,  and  on  tht 
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( of  blood-red  granite  wbkh  roee  above  it, 
affording  here  and  there  a  footing  to  some  fantastic 
pine,  whoae  roots  scarcely  clung  to  the  soil.  A 
table  was  already  spread  with  abundance  of  High- 
land cheer  near  the  bothie,  and  Cameron's  daugh- 
ters, two  roay-cheeked  lasses  in  holiday  attire, 
waited  on  the  guests. 

AfVer  a  little  preliminary  conversation,  Mr.  Grant 
turned  to  the  subject  of  his  chief  interest ;  but  they 
■found  Ewen  slow  to  speak  of  the  events  connected 
with  the  rising  of  *45.  He  continued  to  look  from 
time  to  time  towards  Kenneth  with  evident  curiosity, 
but  refrained  fiom  asking  any  direct  question  con- 
cerning him. 

**One  object  of  our  expedition,"  observed  Mr. 
Grant,  *'  has  been  to  show  our  young  friend  the 
scenery  of  these  mountains ;  for  he  has  lived  abroad 
nearly  all  h:s  life,  and  it  is  all  new  to  him." 

*'  He  had  best  take  a  good  walk  with  one  of  my 
long-legged  boys,"  replied  Cameron,  vith  a  slight 
expression  of  incredulity. 

"  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better!"  ex- 
claimed Kenneth  eagerly.  *'  This  place  recalls  a 
thousand  confused  recollections  of  my  journey ,  when 
a  child,  through  a  wild  country  of  heath  and  wood. 
I  could  almost  think  I  knew  a  cave  somewhere 
along  this  track,  where  I  slept  upon  a  cloak  thrown 
over  the  heather,  and  watched  the  morning  light 
glimmering  through  a  hole  in  the  roof." 

*'  Eh,  sirs !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  girls,  **  that 
must  have  been  our  first  place  here !" 

** Peace,  Effie!"  said  her  father.  "Are  you 
not  ashamed  of  speaking  before  strangers  when 
none  spoke  to  you  t"  He  fixed  his  eye  more  ear- 
nestly on  Kenneth,  and  continued — '*  It  must  have 
been  an  unusual  bed  to  you,  sir,  or  you  would  not 
have  remembered  it  so  well.  Should  you  recollect 
the  names  of  any  who  were  with  you  then  ?" 

**  No,"  replied  Kenneth ;  *'  with  one  exception, 
I  remember  none." 

"And  that  one  wasi" 

**  Janet  Maxwell,"  he  answered. 

A  glow  of  satisfaction  lighted  up  Ewen*s  features 
at  the  words ;  but,  showing  only  slight  emotion,  he 
rose  from  the  table,  and  withdrew  into  the  bothie, 
from  whence  he  speedily  returned,  with  his  blue 
bonnet  drawn  over  his  brow,  his  plaid  adjusted  in 
a  peculiar  manner  round  him,  and  his  whole  appear^ 
ance  altered  by  the  Highland  dress  he  had  assumed. 
Kenneth  started  to  his  feet  as  he  approached. 

**  You  were  one  who  sheltered  me  then!"  he 
cried ;  "  and  it  was  not  by  your  present  name  I 
knew  you."  He  put  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 
"Smith,"  he  thought;  "an  English  name,  not 
likely ;  yet  I  cannot  be  mistaken." 

"  James  Smith,"  he  said  aloud  ;  and  Cameron 
lifted  his  bonnet  from  his  head,  and  took  Kenneth's 
hand  in  both  of  his,  with  such  reverence  as  he 
mi(?ht  have  shown  to  a  native  prince,  saying — 
"  You  are  the  son  of  Morrison  of  Dalcairdie.  I 
almost  knew  it  from  the  time  I  saw  you  come  up 
the  strath ;  but  I  know  it  now  by  this  token,  that 
Smith  was  the  name  I  was  known  by  when  I  lived 
npon  your  father's  lands,  a  peaceful  man,  with  wife 
and  bairns  about  me." 

"  You  have  given  the  proof  we  wanted,"  said 
Mr.  Grant,  with  some  huskiness  in  his  voice,  but 
in  his  most  deliberate  manner, "  of  Kenneth  Morri- 
son's claim  to  his  father's  property.  Once  more  he 
owes  you  a  great  debt ;  but  not  so  great  a  one, 
Kenneth,"  he  continued, "  as  yon  have  already 
owed.  That  man  gave  up  all  that  was  wealth  to 
him,  for  your  father's  sake ;  be  could  not  save  his 
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life ;  but  as  he  was  dragged  a  bleeding  corpse  past 
his  door,  he  saved  his  body  from  further  insult,  and 
thus  at  least  gained  for  it  Christian  burial." 

Kenneth  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
groaned  aloud. 

"  Let  the  past  alone.  Grant,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay  ; 
"  we  have  long  known  all  these  things ;  but  they 
press  overhard  upon  him." 

"  Nay,"  said  Kenneth,  looking  up,  "  I  thank 
you  rather  for  recalling  it.  Such  a  scene  as  you 
have  described,  though  it  makes  me  feel  still  more 
deeply  the  sacredness  of  my  claim,  takes  so  much 
of  the  brightness  from  the  world,  that  the  path 
before  me  seems  higher  and  less  selfish  than  it  has 
ever  done.  If  wealth  and  influence  become  mine, 
they  shall  be  used  for  the  welfare  of  all  who  have 
sufifered  in  my  father's  cause ;  and  first,"  he  added, 
grasping  Cameron's  hand,  "  I  will  endeavor  to 
show  my  gratitude  to  you." 

"  Speak  not  of  it,  Dalcairdie !"  said  the  old 
man.  "  My  time  on  earth  will  have  been  long 
enough  when  I  see  you  in  your  father's  house,  and 
think  that  I  helped  to  save  you  for  that  day." 

"  We  ought  now,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  to  lose  no 
time  in  proceeding  on  our  journey,  for  much  lies 
before  us  that  should  be  done  before  to-morrow 
night." 

"  I  '11  not  let  you  go  down  the  mountain  alone," 
said  Cameron.  "  My  son  shall  accompany  the 
younflf  laird" 

"Not  so!"  interrupted  Mr.  Grant;  "the  less 
observation  we  attract  the  better,  and  Donald  knows 
the  road  as  well  as  themselves." 

"  Go,  then,"  said  Cameron  ;  "  it  may  be  you 
will  not  have  been  wholly  unlocked  for !" 

In  a  few  moments  more  the  ravine  and  its 
inhabitants,  who  had  received  with  unbounded  joy 
Cameron's  news,  were  left  behind,  and  the  long 
tract  of  moor  and  fell  stretched  again  before  our 
travellers.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  they 
reached  a  lonely  farmhouse,  where  they  rested  for 
the  night ;  and  there  they  heard  that  some  fears  had 
been  excited  by  the  rise  of  the  mountain-streams, 
and  other  appearances,  which  betokened  an  ap- 
proaching fiuod.  It  was  not,  however,  considered  to 
be  near  at  hand,  and  the  alarm  had  only  just  risen ; 
so  that  although  the  little  party  determined  on 
pressing  forward  as  quickly  as  possible  the  foUow- 
mg  day,  they  had  no  fear  of  not  arriving  in  safety 
at  their  destination.  What  that  might  be,  Kenneth 
of  course  suspected ;  but  as  his  friends  did  not 
explain  the  route  they  were  taking,  he  resolved  to 
ask  no  questions  concerning  their  future  move- 
ments. There  was  a  thick  mist  over  the  face  of 
the  whole  country  when  they  a^ain  set  forward ; 
heavy  masses  of  vapor  seemed  hurrying  from  the 
coast  towards  the  inland  mountain-ranges ;  and 
though,  as  the  morning  wore  on»  the  sun  nuw  and 
then  gleamed  out  upon  the  nearer  rocks  that 
bounded  their  road,  or  revealed  the  recesses  of 
some  deep  birchen  glade,  it  was  soon  curtained 
again,  and  a  strange  reddish  light  was  spread  over 
the  landscape.  Through  mist  and  sunshine,  pass- 
ing doubt  and  exulting  anticipation,  one  sweet  face 
smiled  on  Kenneth  as  he  drew  near  his  father's 
home ;  those  earnest,  trustful  eyes  of  Marion's 
seemed  to  give  him  assurance  that  truth  would 
prevail  in  his  cause ;  the  music  of  her  voice  blended 
with  all  the  sounds  of  nature  around  him ;  and  he 
felt  as  if  he  was  passing  over  enchanted  ground. 
His  friends,  when  the  rugged  path  they  were  pur- 
suing permitted  them  to  ride  abreast,  appeared 
engrossed  by  their  own  conversation  ;  and  although 
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it  was  occasionally  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  I 
rise  of  the  mountain-streams  which  crossed  it,  and  > 
obliged  them  to  choose  higher  and  more  circuitous  | 
ways,  they  went  on  a  considerable  distance  without  | 
meeting  any  decided  check  to  their  further  progress.  | 
They  had  halted  at  about  twelve  o'clock  to  partake  | 
of  the  provisions  with  which  their  servants  had ; 
been  provided  by  Cameron,  when  Kenneth's : 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  low,  distant  sound, ! 
resembling  the  confused  hum  of  a  multitude  coming  | 
towards  them  from  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  He 
observed  almost  at  the  same  instant  that  Donald 
stole  quietly  away ;  and  as  the  rest  of  the  party 
remained  unconcerned,  he  speedily  followed  his-] 
example,  under  the  pretext  of  examining  a  curious 
group  of  stones  at  some  little  distance;  and,  af\er 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  active  climbing,  he  gained  a 
point  from  which  he  looked  down  on  the  strath  into 
which  they  were  about  to  descend.  Wild  and 
terrible  was  the  scene  which  lay  before  him  ;  for 
onwards,  from  the  north,  came  the  waters  which 
bad  collected  in  the  Grampian  chain,  overflowing 
the  rivers  fed  by  those  tributary  streams,  which 
rise  in  its  hollows,  till  they  now  rushed  with 
resistless  violence  along  the  valleys ;  breaking 
through  every  embankment,  filling  up  the  course 
of  every  wintry  torrent,  and  bearing  desolation  on 
their  way.  Below  him  spread  a  fertile  tract  of 
pasture-ground,  which  ran  up  into  many  defiles 
formed  by  the  spurs  of  the  mountains,  somewhere 
in  whose  neighboring  recesses  he  knew  that  Dal- 
cairdie  lay  embosomed.  He  could  see  through  the 
rain,  which  now  began  to  descend  in  sheets,  sum- 
mer bothies  swept  away  from  the  hill-side,  and 
cattle  struggling  with  the  water.  Above  every 
other  sound  rose  at  intervals  the  loud  cry  of  human 
anguish  and  fear ;  for  close  beneath  him,  nestled 
down  under  a  firwood  which  skirted  the  base  of  the 
height  on  which  he  stood,  lay  a  small  hamlet,  two 
or  three  houses  of  which  were  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  stream,  which  now  rushed  past  it  swollen 
to  a  mighty  torrent.  Had  Kenneth  followed  his 
first  impulse,  on  beholding  this  unexpected  scene, 
he  would  have  made  all  speed  to  gain  the  valley, 
and  to  give  what  help  he  might  to  its  bewildered 
inhabitants ;  but,  remembering  the  unprotected 
situation  in  which  he  had  lefl  his  friends,  he 
determined  to  return  first  to  them,  and  to  see  what 
shelter  could  be  fiiund  from  the  storm,  which  was 
every  moment  increasing  in  violence.  On  regaining 
the  group  of  stunted  oak-trees  under  which  he  had 
left  them,  he  saw  them  at  some  distance  close  to  a 
cottage  they  had  passed  on  their  way ;  he  rapidly 
explained  the  scene  to  which  he  had  been  a  witness, 
and  bested  they  would  remain  in  the  cabin,  while 
he  himself  returned  to  the  hamlet.  To  this  they 
unwillingly  agreed,  and  in  another  minute  he  was 
on  his  way  back. 

By  the  time  Kenneth  had  reached  the  valley,  the 
danger  on  all  sides  had  frightfully  increased ;  the 
river  was  every  moment  widening  its  banks,  and 
had  already  borne  away  several  cottages,  and 
threatened  the  rest.  The  feelings  of  all  were 
wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch ;  but  there  was  a 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  and  a  calmness  in  the 
energy  with  which  the  people  worked  in  removing 
their  goods,  and  in  assisting  the  oldest  and  weakest 
to  escape  from  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  valley, 
which  told  impressively  in  their  favor.  Kenneth's 
eager  help  was  first  given  to  a  poor  woman  whose 
little  habitation  was  already  undermined ;  her 
children  were  safe  on  a  ledge  of  rock  above  it ;  but 
just  as  the  roof  fell  in,  he  helped  her  to  drag  from 


it  a  chest  containing  all  the  Sabbath  clothes  of  the 
family  ;  and  then  he  lent  his  well-nerved  arm  to  an 
old  man,  who  had  been  in  vain  attempting  to  move 
it.  And  when  both  were  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  waters,  he  was  just  turning  towards  another 
group,  when  a  rumbling  noise  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  channel  made  all  pause  at  their  work  ;  the 
mist  was  still  so  thick  that  objects  at  a  short  dis- 
tance could  only  be  imperfectly  seen,  but  the  old 
grandfather  guessed  at  once  what  calamity  had 
taken  place. 

*'  There  it  is  at  last  !'*  he  cried  ;  **  mony  and 
mony  's  the  time  I  have  said  that  bonny  homestead 
stood  on  slippery  ground  ;  the  spring  behind  it  was 
aye  rushing  strong  when  the  burn  was  full,  and  the 
crack  in  the  rock  was  widening ;  but  Elspeth  wad 
lak  nae  heetl  to  my  warning;  and,  to  say  truth,  I 
had  e'en  forgot  it  mysel  the  day.  Archie  !  Willie ! 
— a'  of  ye !  ye  maun  just  go  and  help  the  wee  auld 
bodie  ;  for  she  '11  run  a  puir  chance  if  she  has  nae 
present  deliverance." 

*'  Ay,'*  answered  one  of  the  young  men  thus 
addressed ;  "  but  wha  is  to  cross  the  water  t  Wi' 
sic  a  whirl  and  a  skirling,  what  boat  wad  escape 
being  broken  to  pieces  in  a  minute  1  Naethin^ 
human  could  swim  against  the  tide,  and  the  brig  ia 
a  guid  four  miles  ofif." 

**  Not  cross  the  water!"  screamed  Menie,  the 
woman  Kenneth  had  been  helping,  who  now  ran 
distractedly  towards  them.  **  Is  it  my  ain  blood  I 
hear  saying  that  ?  I  tell  you  Miss  Grertrude  Mor- 
rison is  in  that  place  ye  are  looking  on,  that  ia 
just  doomed  to  fa'  to  destruction.  Robin  met  her 
this  morning  on  her  black  pony  going  to  old  El- 
speth ;  she  wad  fain  have  had  her  to  go  up  to  the 
big  house  long  ago,  and  now  she  is  there  keeping 
her  lane  wi'  death  before  her !" 

**  Alas,  the  puir  young  leddy!"  replied  Archie 
sorrowfully,  **  that  the  like  of  her  should  perish !" 

**  She  shall  not  perish  !"  cried  Kenneth  impetu- 
ously ;  **  tell  me,  is  Dalcairdie  so  nearV 

**  On  the  other  side  o'  the  hill  yonder,"  said 
Archie. 

In  a  moment  Kenneth  had  sprung  to  the  point 
exactly  opposite  the  falling  hut,  which  he  could 
now  plainly  see  ;  for  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  which 
had  swollen  the  river  with  fresh  spoils,  had  also 
raised  the  curtain  of  mist,  and  he  perceived  the  full 
extent  of  the  catastrophe.  The  dwelling  had 
slipped,  with  a  portion  of  rock  to  which  its  walb 
still  adhered,  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  river; 
behind  it  foamed  a  water-fall — in  front  was  a  mass 
of  ruins;  and  to  these  clung  a  young  woman 
dressed  in  black,  supporting  a  crouching  figure,  so 
small  as  to  appear  almost  that  of  a  dwarf.  As  be 
stood  gazing  horror-struck  on  the  sight,  for  human 
help  seemed  vain,  he  heard  a  voice  close  to  him,  in 
a  whisper  of  agony — **  There — fhere^  did  you  say? 
my  daughter!"  He  turned,  and  saw  an  old  man, 
whom  he  had  seen  approach  on  horseback  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  fir-wood,  standing  by  his 
side,  with  such  an  expression  of  terror  in  his  face, 
of  unutt3rablc  anguish,  as  he  had  never  before 
imagined.  He  knew  in  a  moment  that  it  was  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Dalcairdie.  His  ready  wit  had  al- 
ready suggested  the  only  possible  means  of  escape ; 
for  within  these  few  moments  more  t^an  one  des- 
perate attempt  had  already  been  made  to  cross  the 
river  ;  and  he  saw  the  boat,  which  with  great  dif- 
ficulty had  been  launched,  whirled  round  like  a 
nutshell,  and  broken  against  the  huge  fragments  of 
stone  which  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waters. 
Mr.  Morrison  (for  he  it  was)  seemed  to  catch  a  ray 
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of  hope  from  Kenneth^s  steady  eye  and  dauntless 
bearinf^.  **  Save  her  !*'  he  cried  ;  **  you  are  young 
and  bold!  What!— do  you  hesitate!  Life — ay, 
more  than  a  thousand  lives,  depends  upon  you  !*' 

"There  is  a  chance,"  said  Kenneth;  **  a  poor 
one,  it  may  be,  but  the  only  one.  If  I  perish,  few 
will  grieve  for  me." 

**  1  tell  you,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  **  we  know 
your  errand  !  It  was  but  this  morning  we  heard 
of  it ;  and  it  did  tvot  keep  her  from  venturing  here 
to  persuade  that  old  woman  to  leave  her  miserable 
hut  for  a  place  of  safety.  If  my  daughter  is 
drowned  before  my  eyes,  what  will  this  world  be 
to  me!     Save  her,  and  lake  all  we  have !" 

An  instant  before,  Kenneth^s  soul  had  been  all 
on  fire  to  attempt  a  rescue,  though  he  died  in  the 
venture.  He  now  drew  back  with  a  glance  of 
scorn;  but  the  evil  feeling  was  instantly  sup- 
pressed, and  without  one  word  to  tell  the  strife  that 
rose  within  his  breast,  he  called  on  Archie  to  help 
him  to  effect  his  object.  His  eye  was  fixed  on  a 
huge  pine-tree  which  had  been  uprooted  at  some 
distance,  and  was  now  borne  onwards  by  the  cur- 
rent; its  branching  head,  he  trusted,  might  be 
caught  in  the  mass  of  rubbish  collected  round  the 
fallen  cottage,  and  thus  it  might  form  something 
of  a  raft  over  part  at  least  of  the  river.  He  was 
not  disappointed ;  and,  the  moment  he  saw  its 
progress  arrested,  he  leaped  into  the  tide.  For 
one  instant  he  disappeared  under  the  boiling  waters 
— in  another  he  had  clung  to  the  roots  of  the  tree, 
and  raised  himself  upon  it;  slowly,  half-swim- 
ming, half-supporting  himself  by  its  stem — now 
thrown  back  by  the  violence  of  the  currents,  now 
again  able  to  give  directions  to  Archie  and  Donald, 
he  first  secur^  the  rope  they  threw  to  him,  to  the 
tree,  and  then  succeeded  in  reaching  the  opposite 
shore.  Gertrude,  meanwhile,  had  roused  her  com- 
panion from  her  stupor,  and  placed  her  among  the 
branches,  which  aflforded  a  scarcely  less  solid  foot- 
ing than  the  crumbling  heap  on  which  she  had  late- 
ly stood ;  and  now,  as  Kenneth  approached  her,  he 
heard  her  entreating  that  the  aged  woman  should 
be  taken  over  first.  The  force  of  the  waters  threat- 
ened every  minute  to  dislodge  the  head  of  the  pine 
from  its  resting  place  ;  Kenneth  obeyed  her,  there- 
fore, and  succeeded  in  placing  poor  Elspeth^s  light 
weight  in  the  stalwart  arms  of  Donald,  who  had 
followed  him  by  means  of  the  rope. 

**  Let  me  go  on,  sir !"  said  the  brave  fellow  ; 
•*  you  have  done  enough  ;  and  we  '11  hand  over  the 
puir  old  body  to  Archie  Bean." 

**  I  have  not  done  my  work !"  answered  Ken- 
neth. "  Keep  the  woman's  head  above  water,  and 
do  not  let  her  catch  hold  of  you,  and  you  will 
carry  her  safely."  He  was  already  on  his  way 
back,  but  it  was  a  more  difficult  task  to  afford 
equal  assistance  to  Gertrude.  **  Trust  yourself  to 
the  rope,"  he  said,  as  he  again  approached  her; 
**  it  is  your  best  chance ;  and  do  not  fear,  even  if 
you  lose  hold  of  the  tree ;  there  are  those  at  haud 
who  would  die  to  save  you." 

**  I  trust  myself  to  Heaven  and  to  you  !"  an- 
swered Gertrude  ;  and  she  reeoluiely  withdrew  her 
arras  from  the  branch  to  which  she  had  been  cling- 
ing, keeping  hold  of  the  rope  which  Kenneth 
fastened  round  her  waist.  It  was  drawn  by  strong 
hands  and  loving  hearts  from  the  shore;  but  he 
upheld  her  ;  he  spoke  a  word  of  hope  and  of  faith 
as  life  seemed  departing ;  he  raised  her  head ;  and 
when  a  tremendous  rush,  as  of  a  firesh  cataract, 
poured  over  them,  with  one  arm  he  held  on  to  the 
pine-tree,  with  the  other  he  grasped  her  firmly. 


And  when  it  passed,  and  the  huge  trunk  floated  on, 
Kenneth,  with  a  last  effort,  had  reached  the  shore, 
and  Gertrude  was  restored  to  her  father.  He  did 
not  see  it,  for  he  had  fainted. 

The  morning  li^ht  was  streaming  through  the 
half-open  curtams  in  a  pleasant  room  at  Dalcairdie 
when  Kenneth  again  woke  to  consciousness.  How 
he  had  come  there,  whether  hours  or  weeks  had 
passed  since  the  events  which  he  now  slowly  and 
dimly  remembered,  he  knew  not,  nor  much  cared 
to  comprehend ;  his  first  feelings  were  the  pleasant 
ones  of  returning  health,  clouded  over  by  such 
languor  as  made  it  almost  too  great  an  effort  to  con- 
sider the  probabilities  of  his  situation.  The  silence 
around  him  was  broken  only  by  sounds  that  seemed 
rather  to  increase  than  to  disturb  the  exceeding 
quiet ;  such  as  the  singing  of  birds  in  the  boughs, 
whose  flickering  shadows  against  the  wall  he  had 
been  watching  for  two  or  three  minutes ;  the  tick- 
ing of  a  watch  near  his  bed  ;  and  the  turning  of  the 
leaves  of  a  book.  He  drew  aside  the  curtain  with 
unsteady  hand,  and  saw  Mr.  Morrison  reading  by 
the  fireside  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers ;  his 
worn  and  furrowed  face  expressed  anxiety  indeed, 
but  yet  more  of  patient  determination  ;  his  forehead 
was  high  and  narrow,  his  lips  thin  and  closely 
compressed.  But  it  was  not  a  countenance  to  look 
upon  with  dislike ;  and  there  was  a  mournful  soA- 
ness  in  it,  as  he  now  laid  down  his  volume,  and 
came  to  Kenneth's  bedside.  He  gently  laid  back 
his  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  took  his  hand  to 
count  his  pulse. 

**Is  she  safe,  sir?"  asked  the  invalid.  "The 
water  was  icy  cold!" 

**  You  were  in  it  longer  than  my  daughter," 
replied  Mr.  Morrison,  gazing  into  his  face,  and 
speaking  slowly  and  distinctly,  as  if  to  ascertain 
whether  Kenneth  understood  him.  **  She  is  well, 
and  longs  to  express  her  thanks  to  you ;  but  we 
must  keep  you  quiet  at  present,  and  not  talk  of  all 
you  have  done  for  us." 

"  One  word  more !"  said  Kenneth  eagerly. 
**  This  house — is  it  yours?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Morrison  ;  "  you  are  at 
Dalcairdies  Where  else  should  the  preserver  of 
my  only  child  have  been  brought?" 

Kenneth  turned  away  his  head  ;  but  no  longer 
for  sleep.  In  a  few  minutes  more  Mr.  Lindsay 
stood  by  his  side  with  overflowing  eyes,  and  brokea 
exclamations  of  thankfulness  and  joy. 

"  Come,"  said  Mr.  Morrison,  **  we  shall  be  bad 
Qurses  now  ;  we  must  cM  Gertrude  to  our  help." 

"  I  am  here,  father,"  said  a  low,  sweet  voice, 
which  had  made  the  music  of  Kenneth's  long 
dreams  ;  and  he  took  the  refreshing  draught  which 
she  held  to  his  lips  with  a  strange  feeling  that  he 
had  done  the  same  thing  of\en  before.  "  You  are 
our  prisoner,  Mr.  Kenneth,"  said  Gertrude  ;  **  and 
if  I  give  you  liberty  of  speech,  you  must  give  me 
your  parole  not  to  use  it  longer  than 'I  approve 
of." 

**  You  have  a  right  to  dictate  to  me,"  replied 
Kenneth,  smiling  faintly.  "I  have  only  a  few 
questions  to  ask — How  I  came  here  without  any 
knowledge  of  mine  ? — how  long  I  have  been  in  this 
strange  state  of  forgetfulness?" 

'*  You  were  stunned  by  a  blow  you  received  in 
the  river,"  she  answered  quietly.  "  You  have 
been  in  great  danger ;  but  now  it  is  over  ;  and  all 
you  require  is  perfect  quiet  for  a  few  days  to  re- 
store you  to  health." 

'*  And  then,  my  dear  boy,"  continued  Mr.  Lind- 
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say,  '*  we  will  talk  of  business ;  not  before,  remem- 
ber— not  before." 

A  flush  passed  over  Gertrude's  pale  cheek  at 
the  words.  Kenneth  perceived  it,  for  she  was 
just  arranging  his  pillows  with  the  readiness  of  an 
experienced  nurse.  And  he,  too,  felt  the  painful- 
ness  of  the  silence  which  followed  ;  but  his  head 
was  so  confused,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  break  it. 

**  Dr.  Selwyn  will  soon  be  here,"  said  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, looking  at  his  watch  ;  **  he  only  led  us  for 
a  couple  of  hours."  And  at  the  same  moment  the 
person  named  entered  the  room,  and,  advancing  to 
ICenneth's  bedside,  soon  made  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  case.  He  was  a 
striking-looking  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
a  keen,  dark  eye  that  seemed  at  once  to  see  what 
he  had  to  do,  and  a  manner  which  inspired  perfect 
confidence  in  his  judgment — two  most  important 
points  in  the  professional  career  he  had  so  success- 
fully pursued.  He  decided  that  Gertrude's  recom- 
mendation of  silence  and  quiet  should  first  be 
enforced  ;  but  be  thought  so  well  of  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  patient's  condition, 
that  he  assured  him  his  confinement  to  his  room 
would  be  of  very  short  duration.  **  I  may  safely 
leave  you,"  he  said,  **  under  Miss  Morrison's  care  : 
if  I  could  secure  any  like  it  for  all  my  invalids, 
they  would  require  much  less  of  mine  ;  you  may 
be  sure  there  is  nothing  I  can  do  now  that  can 
compare  with  it."  And  so  Gertrude,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  elderly  servant  called  Judith,  who 
was  as  anxious  as  the  rest  of  the  family  about  the 
young  stranger,  continued  her  attendance  upon 
him ;  and  her  manner  was  so  sisterly,  and  there 
was  such  an  air  of  repose  about  her,  that  it  seemed 
to  impart  quiet  to  his  own  nerves  to  feel  her  near 
him.  He  found  that  Mr.  Grant  had  been  suddenly 
called  away  the  very  day  after  the  accident  which 
had  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him,  by  an  account  of 
his  sister's  dangerous  illness ;  and,  as  Gertrude 
told  him  this,  he  asked  eagerly  whether  Miss 
Grant  had  written  to  her  before  it  came  on. 

**  Yes,"  answered  Grertrude,  raising  her  soft,  ex- 
pressive eyes  to  his ;  **  she  told  me  of  your  visit 
to  Dunkeld,  and  of  her  suspicions  regarding  your 
arrival  in  this  neighborhood.  I  wish  1  could  think 
that  her  anxiety  regarding  this  very  letter  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  her  present  state." 

**  Then  you  expected  me  V  said  Kenneth,  rais- 
ing himself  on  his  pillow.  *'  Yes,  I  remember 
now :  you  knew  that  I  was  coming  to  claim  for 
myself  ail  you  care  for  most.  what  a  con- 
temptible opinion  your  father  must  have  formed  of 
me,  as  I  stood  by  his  side  on  the  river-bank,  when 
he  offered  to  give  up  all  for  your  sake  !" 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Gertrude  soothingly.  "  You 
do  us  injustice:  whatever  your  claim  may  be, 
neither  my  father  nor  myself  would  desire  other- 
wise than  that  the  most  impartial  examination 
should  be  made  of  it.  What  is  passed  cannot  be 
recalled ;  but  the  future.  I  trQst  and  believe,  lies 
bright  and  clear  before  you.  Only  let  health  and 
strength  return  before  we  talk  over  these  things, 
and  all  will  be  well." 

From  that  moment  the  subject  was  never  brought 
forward  by  any  one  near  him.  He  slept  and  woke 
in  his  own  old  home,  the  place  he  had  learned  to 
look  upon  with  veneration — to  possess  which  was 
the  object  of  his  most  araenc  nope  :  and  he  recog- 
nized nothing,  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  beyond  the 
two  rooms  in  which  he  lived ;  and  the  restraint,  as 
he  found  himself  able  to  move  from  one  to  the 
other,  became  unbearable.  Mr.  Morrison's  manner 


was  cold  and  courtepus,  with  an  occasional  gleam 
of  warmer  feeling  ;  Gertrude's  was  ever  kind  and 
composed  ;  and  as  Kenneth  drew  her  into  conver- 
sation, and  learned  something  more  of  her  past 
history  than  Marion  Lindsay  had  told  him,  he  fully 
appreciated  the  high  and  solid  principle,  the  un- 
selfish care  for  the  good  of  others,  and  the  well- 
directed  exertion,  which  had  won  such  love  and 
reverence  alike  from  her  friends  and  her  depend- 
ants. He  saw  that,  to  her,  life  was  simply  a  path 
of  trial,  though  brightened,  indeed,  by  the  gladness 
she  difi^used  around  her,  and  by  the  hope  that  lay 
calm  and  full  within  her;  and  he  thought  how 
many  in  her  circumstances,  with  little  to  amuse 
her  fancy  and  to  excite  her  intellect,  and  with  evi- 
dently failing  health,  would  have  sunk  into  indo- 
lence and  apathy.  Was  he  come,  then,  to  darken 
that  path  1 — to  drive  her  father  and  herself  forth 
from  their  home  ? — to  break  up  all  the  work  she 
was  so  wisely  doinff  ?  He  recoiled  in  bitterness 
of  spirit  from  the  picture,  and  felt  as  if  the  confi- 
dence which  all  Gertrude's  conduct  towards  him 
expressed,  added  to  his  self-accusations.  Yet  how 
tell  her  anything  of  this,  while,  so  far  as  her  father 
was  concerned,  any  right  he  had  to  the  estate  de- 
pended solely  on  a  promise  made  in  the  agony  of 
despair,  and  which  he  earnestly  wished  might  be 
forever  forgotten  ? 

Dr.  Selwyn  meanwhile  brought  occasional  tid- 
ings of  the  world  without.  The  fiooils  had  done 
terrible  mischief  through  the  neighboring  straths ; 
but  they  had  now  abated,  and  no  lives  had 
been  lost ;  even  poor  old  Elspeth  had  recovered 
her  terror  and  her  dangers,  and  only  regretted 
that  her  cottage  could  not  be  rebuilt  on  its  former 
site.  A  week  had  elapsed  since  Kenneth  had  be- 
come an  inmate  of  Dalcairdie  ;  and  from  the  morn- 
ing on  which  he  regained  his  consciousness,  his 
host  appeared  indefatigable  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  and  renewed  prosperity  of 
his  dependants.  What  conversation  passed  in  his 
room  bore  entirely  on  this  subject ;  but  he  was 
constantly  interested  by  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Selwyn  brought  forward  Gertrude's  views — often 
expanding  them,  now  and  then  slig|itly  difi^ering 
from  her  opinion,  yet  always  proving  very  clearly 
that  he  remembered  all  she  had  ever  thought,  and 
knew  exactly  what  she  was  most  likely  to  wish 
for.  There  was  a  brightness  and  buoyancy  in  his 
spirits,  that  seemed  to  bring  an  atmosphere  of 
health  where  he  came :  no  wonder  that  she  felt 
its  influence,  and  smiled  almost  gayly  under  it ;  but 
her  cheerfulness,  young  as  she  still  was,  no  more 
resembled  that  which  Marion  Lindsay  shed  over  her 
home,  than  the  soft,  mild  light  of  an  autumn  day 
does  that  which  dances  over  the  earth  in  May. 

**  Dr.  Selwyn,"  said  Gertrude  one  evening,  as 
she  sat  working,  *'  was  with  us  through  our  greatest 
trials :  he  attended  my  brother  through  his  last  ill- 
ness, and  did  much  to  comfort  my  father  ;  he  is  so 
firm  and  determined  where  firmness  is  required, 
that  one  can  always  lean  upon  his  opinion  ;  and  so 

kind" **  that  one  must  love  him"  seemed  to 

hover  upon  her  lips ;  but  she  bent  her  head  over 
her  work,  and  while  a  feeling  of  great  relief  passed 
over  Kenneth's  mind,  they  both  remained  silent. 
She  might  have  told  more  of  her  reasons  for  feeling 
happy  in  Dr.  Selwyn's  society,  had  she  been  as  un- 
reserved as  Marion ;  but  she  left  him  to  learn  by 
slow  degrees  how  great  a  share  his  high  religions 
principles,  united  with  his  acknowledged  talents, 
bad  had  in  raising  her  father's  hope  and  aim  in  life 
from  the  objects  of  mere  worldly^bition  io  thoae 
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a  Chnstian  may  rejoice  to  live  for,  even  througk 
sorrow  or  poverty. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  his  coDvalescence,  Kenneth 
could  endure  this  quiet  state  of  things  no  longer. 

**  I  must  hreathe  the  fresh  air  again,''  he  said  to 
Mr.  Lindsay ;  **  the  weif^ht  of  this  silence  oppresses 
me  like  the  stillness  of  death  itself!*' 

**  I  should  have  thought,'*  said  Morrison  in 
answer,  **  that  the  view  from  these  windows  might 
in  itself  have  beeif  interesting  enough  for  your 
present  amusement." 

**No,"  replied  Kenneth  with  feverish  impa- 
tience ;  *^  there  is  no  charm  of  old  acquaintanceship 
in  it." 

'*  I  will  not  affect  to  misunderstand  you,"  he 
replied  in  his  low  distinct  tones ;  **  you  wish  to 
see  more  of  Dalcairdie :  there  is  no  reasonahle 
objection  now,  I  think,  to  your  being  gratified. 
Gertrude  shall  drive  you  in  her  pony  carriage,  and 
Mr.  Lindsay  and  I  will  accompany  you." 

^*  Such  an  afternoon  as  this,"  said  Gertrude, 
'*  might  well  tempt  us  all  out,  with  no  other  induce- 
ment than  its  own  beauty." 

**  There  is  no  need  for  hurry,  my  love,"  said  her 
father,  glancing  anxiously  towards  her  as  she  left 
the  room  to  prepare  for  her  drive ;  but  in  a  very 
few  minutes  she  was  ready,  and  Kenneth,  leaning 
on  Mr.  Morrison's  arm,  slowly  descended  the  great 
staircase.  All  was  different  from  the  faint  recol- 
lections he  had  cherished.  He  crossed  a  large  hall 
with  a  few  fine  pieces  of  statuary  ranged  on  the 
marble  floor,  and  some  flowering  shrubs  in  the  tall 
windows ;  the  flood  of  mellow  sunshine  streamed 
upon  them  through  the  columns  of  a  stately  portico ; 
and  before  him  lay  a  beautiful  parklike  scene.  Was 
this  indeed  Dalcairdie  t  Mr.  Morrison  observed 
his  bewildered  look  with  a  smile,  but  offered  no 
comment  upon  it,  as  they  joined  Gertrude,  who  was 
already  seated  in  her  low  garden-chair.  There  was 
no  hurry  in  her  manner ;  her  face  was  paler  and 

graver  than  usual,  but  her  large  lustrous  eyes  were 
ghted  up  as  from  the  very  depths  of  her  soul ;  and 
when  she  spoke,  there  was  a  tone  of  excitement  in 
her  low,  musical  voice,  which  again  she  seemed  to 
master  by  the  mere  force  of  her  will.  The  sleek 
white  pony  stepped  soberly  along  through  a  beauti- 
ful plantation,  which  skirted  the  base  of  the  hill  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  mansion  stood.  Beyond  it 
were  groups  of  stately  trees,  beneath  which  the 
cattle  lay  grouped  in  the  lazy  enjoyment  of  the 
golden  auernoon. 

**  My  father,"  said  Gertrude,  **  has  employed 
many  years  in  making  alterations  in  this  place:  the 
old  ball  has  assumed  a  Grecian  exterior ;  indeed, 
80  much  has  been  added  along  the  front  of  the 
building,  that  none  could  recognize  it." 

"  You  have  made  an  English  park,"  said  Ken- 
neth, '*  of  a  Highland  tract  of  moor  and  wood." 

**  Do  you,  then,  remember  so  well  what  it  used 
to  be?"  asked  Mr.  Morrison. 

^*  No,"  replied  Kenneth  with  some  emotion; 
'*  I  remember  nothing  here." 

"  I  must  take  you  out  of  the  drive,"  said  Ger- 
trude, **  to  show  you  my  favorite  spot.  Do  you 
feel  equal  to  walking  with  me  some  way  along  that 
path  we  just  see  opening  now  to  the  left  ?  I  per- 
ceive Dr.  Selwyn  coming  towards  us ;  he  will  give 
you  his  arm  if  you  find  a  scrambling  walk  too  much 
for  you." 

"Indeed,"  answered  Kenneth  gayly,  **you  do 
injustice  to  your  own  care:  there  is  nothing  I 
should  enjoy  half  so  much  as  a  ramble  along  the 
hill-side  with  you." 


Here  Mr.  Lindsay  called  to  him  to  point  out  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  some  English  cows;  and  ea 
Kenneth  handed  Grertrude  fropi  the  carriage,  and 
then  joined  Mr.  Morrison  and  himself,  they  walked 
back  a  little  way  to  see  them  to  greater  advantage, 
and  Gertrude  went  on  quickly  to  meet  Dr.  Selwyn. 
Their  conversation  did  not  reach  Kenneth's  ear; 
but  when  he  shook  hands  with  the  latter,  he  ob- 
served that  it  had  warmly  interested  his  companion ; 
and  now,  as  she  led  the  way  along  the  steep  wind- 
ing path,  his  step  grew  firmer,  and  the  youthfnl 
elasticity  of  his  frame  returned  with  every  breath 
he  drew.  They  soon  again  descended  the  spur  of 
the  hill  on  the  other  side,  and  came  to  a  nook,  alt(H 
gether  unlike  any  portion  he  had  yet  seen  of  Dal- 
cairdie. It  was  a  small  dingle  traversed  by  a 
mountain-stream,  which  formed  a  deep  clear  pool 
at  the  foot  of  a  group  of  old  beech- trees.  There 
was  a  ledge  of  gray  rock  opposite,  overhung  by  a 
rowan  thicket,  and  garlanded  with  wild  flowers, 
which,  with  every  autumn  tint  upon  the  foliage, 
were  reflected  in  the  water ;  but  its  chief  charm  lay 
in  its  air  of  perfect  wildness  and  seclusion. 

**We  have  outstripped  Mr.  Lindsay  and  my 
father,"  said  Gertrude,  **  but  I  was  impatient  to 
bring  you  to  my  own  favorite  haunt :  is  it  not  a  fit 
place  to  sit  down  and  dream  in?" 

**  So  fit  a  place,"  answered  Kenneth  slowly, 
"  that  a  dream  seems  to  hover  round  me  already — 
a  strangely  vivid  one."  He  paused ;  and  the  glow 
that  exercise  had  brought  over  his  cheek  faded  to  a 
hue  of  ashy  whiteness.  His  eye  was  fixed  on  the 
opposite  baink,  but  his  lips  were  firmly  closed,  and 
Gertrude's  countenance  expressed  the  deepest 
anxiety.  She  sat  down  by  his  side  on  a  fragment 
of  rock,  and  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his,  and  the 
very  touch  had  a  calming  influence. 

"  Speak  to  me!"  she  said.  "  Think  of  us  as 
your  friends ;  of  me  as  of  one  who  owes  life  to 
you,  and  whom  you  have  saved  well  nigh  by  the 
sacrifice  of  your  own.  Tell  me  what  this  vision 
is  which  affects  you  so  strongly." 

Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Morrison  stood  near  them 
with  Dr.  Selwyn ;  but  Kenneth  was  utterly  un- 
conscious of  their  presence  as  be  rose,  and,  point- 
ing to  the  gray  rock  jutting  out  of  the  copsewood, 
answered :  **  They  stood  there — two  men — for  a 
moment,  and  a  rout  of  soldiers  followed  them. 
Yonder  was  the  way  they  went ;  and  then  all  was 
still,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  Janet  by  the  bonnie 
bumie  dub." 

"He  hss  told  it!"  shrieked  a  voice  from  the 
thicket  as  wild  and  shrill  as  the  cry  of  a  sea-bird. 

Kenneth  started  in  amazement ;  for  in  another  mo- 
ment there,  where  his  memory  had  conjured  up  the 
apparition  of  the  fugitives,  stood  a  group  of  three 
persons — Mr.  Grant,  Cameron,  and  Janet  Max- 
well ;  ths  last  throwing  her  shrivelled  hair  over 
her  head  in  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  excitement. 
They  had  just  stepped  out  of  the  tangled  copse, 
where,  in  the  deep  silence  that  reigned  around, 
they  had  been  near  enough  to  hear  every  word  that 
had  been  spoken.  Mr.  Lindsay  grasped  Kenneth*s 
hand,  and  shook  it  violently.  Mr.  Morrison's  man- 
ner, as  he  laid  bis  hand  upon  Gertrude's  arm,  had 
the  quiet  and  decision  of  a  resolution  that  had  long 
been  taken.  "  Kenneth  Morrison,"  he  said,  "  you 
have  been  brought  into  a  well-laid  snare ;  but, 
before  the  witnesses  whom  we  have  here  assembled, 
I  pronounce  that  the  test  my  daughter  proposed  has 
fully  succeeded,  and  that  your  claim  is  good,  and 
your  right  to  all  your  father  held,  unimpeachable. 
And  DOW,  my  friends,  let  us  welcome  home  the 
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^ong-lost  laird  !"  As  he  spoke,  he  took  Kenneth^s 
hand  in  both  of  his,  and  his  example  was  rapidly 
followed  by  Mr.  Grant  and  Ewen  Cameron  ;  but 
none  shook  it  more  cordially  than  Dr.  Selwyn, 
whose  joy  on  the  occasion  seemed  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  interest  he  usually  evinced  in  all 
that  concerned  Gertrude. 

**  I  tauld  you  how  it  was  ordered,"  whispered 
Janet,  as  she  crept  close  up  to  Kenneth's  ear. 
'*  The  bonnie  Snowdrop  of  Kiocaldrum  shall  bloom 
atDalcairdieyet!" 

Kenneth  could  have  hug:ged  the  old  woman  on 
the  spot ;  but,  turning  from  her  with  a  few  hearty 
words  of  greeting,  he  said  to  Mr.  Morrison:  "I 
had  no  distinct  recollection  of  this  place,  nor  had  I 
ever  linked  the  story  of  Prince  Charles  with  its 
peculiar  features.  You  know  that  I  remembered 
nothing  in  your  house — how  is  it  that  all  are  so 
suddenly  satisfied  with  my  imperfect  evidenced 

'*  Not  imperfect,"  said  Mr.  Morrison.  "  Ger- 
trude and  Dr.  Selwyn  arranged  a  plan  whereby 
every  difficulty  was  to  be  removed ;  and  I  roust  say 
that,  although  it  was  somewhat  too  theatrical  for 
my  taste,  I  think  it  could  not  have  been  better, 
judging  from  the  results." 

**We  are  all  satisfied,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "I 
consider  the  chain  of  evidence  perfect  in  every 
part." 

*^  Evidence  !"  cried  Janet,  breaking  in  upon  the 
lawyer's  argument ;  **  is  that  the  name  ye  ca'  what 
gives  Kenneth  Morrison  a  right  till  his  ain  ?  Ye 
have  a'  known  what  I  tauld  ye.  Mr.  Lindsay,  and 
the  doctor,  and  a'  ken  weel  that  he  ca'd  it  the  bon- 
nie bumie  dub  when  he  was  a  wee  bit  bairn  by  my 
side ;  and  so  he  has  named  it  now  in  the  broad 
sunshine,  as  I  prayed  and  believed  he  wad." 

"  Gently,  my  good  woman,"  resumed  Mr.  Grant ; 
**  that  is  precisely  what  I  was  going  to  say.  Your 
account,  coupled  with  your  kinsman  Cameron^s  and 
with  Lady  Lucan's,  left  little  ground  for  legal 
objection ;  but  to  remove  any  feeling  on  Kenneth^s 
part,  that  a  promise  made  in  a  father's  bitterest 
sorrow  formed  the  motive  of  Mr.  Morrison's  very 
handsome  conduct.  Miss  Morrison  herself  sent  for 
old  Janet,  and  devised  from  her  story  such  a  test  as 
all  parties  might  consider  final." 

**  Let  me,  then,  now  congratulate  the  Laird  of 
Dalcairdie  on  his  restoration  to  his  family  honors, 
and  wish  him,  with  all  my  heart,  long  life  and  hap- 
piness!" 

As  Gertrude  spoke,  Kenneth  raised  the  soA, 
white  hand  she  gave  him  to  his  lips;  but  Mr. 
Lindsay  cried  out,  **  Her  cheek,  man ! — her  cheek ! 
You  forget  you  are  cousins !"  And,  acting  on  the 
words,  he  kissed  her  as  he  would  have  done  a 
beloved  elder  sister. 

"All  thatlhave  hitherto  lived  for,"  he  said,  "  is 
now  attained.  Your  father  and  yourself  have  done 
far  more  for  this  place  and  its  people  than  any  one 
else  could  have  done  through  the  years  of  my  boy- 
hood. If  Janet  had  never  framed  her  plan  of  con- 
cealment, no  better  arran^menls  could  have  been 
made  for  my  welfare  than  have  been  carried  into 
effect ;  and  now,  if  you  will  once  more  receive  me 
for  a  few  days  as  your  guest,  you  shall  see  that  I  am 
not  ungrateful." 

And  the  whole  party  returned  to  the  Hall,  of 
which  Kenneth  was  now  undisputed  master,  with 
feelings  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  His 
were  sobered,  in  their  first  passionate  rush,  by  the 
earnestness  of  his  purpose  to  secure  Grertrude  and 
her  &ther  from  whatever  pain  it  might  be  in  his 
power  to  spare  them.    He  had  wonderfully  leoov- 


ered  his  strength  during  the  last  half  hour,  and 
now  he  seemed  to  drink  in  health  and  elasticity  of 
spirit  with  every  breath  of  his  native  air.  As  the 
long  lines  of  the  house  came  again  in  sight,  Mr. 
Morrison  pointed  out  to  him  the  older  portion  of 
the  building,  which  rose  in  a  heavy  but  not  unpio- 
turesque  mass  behind  them.  The  richest  ivy  man- 
tled round  the  high  chimneys  and  over  the  turrets, 
which  were  once  the  pride  of  the  country-side; 
and  the  group  of  stately  cedarj  which  he  remem- 
bered, threw  their  dark  shadows  along  the  Grecian 
colonnade.  It  was  a  strange  harmony  of  the  past 
and  present. 

"Little,  indeed,"  said  Kenneth,  "of  all  this 
wealth  and  beauty  belonged  to  my  father ;  nor  can 
I  consider  myself  for  a  moment  entitled  to  any  part 
of  what  is  most  justly  yours." 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Morrison,  with  a  smile  of 
peculiar  meaning  playing  over  his  thin,  expressive 
features  ;  "  I  do  not  intend  to  burthen  your  young 
and  generous  spirit  with  a  sense  of  obligations  you 
cannot  repay;  we  will  leave  our  good  friends. 
Grant  and  Kincaldrum,  to  settle  what  is  yours  and 
what  is  mine  ;  but  as  we  become  better  acquainted, 
you  shall  learn  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to 
lay  out  large  sums  of  money  on  this  estate,  and  to 
build  so  extensively  that,  in  fact,  the  house  in 
which  you  were  born  is  now  scarcely  inhabited. 
We  are,  indeed,  become  few  to  live  here." 

That  evening,  which  all  principally  interested  in 
the  events  of  the  day  seemed  equaJly  anxious  should 
dww  to  a  close,  was  ended  by  prayers  read  by  Mr. 
Morrison,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  in  the  oratory  or  small  chapel  attached  to 
the  house.  It  was  a  short  but  a  most  solemn  ser- 
vice; and  though  many  eager,  and  not  a  few 
reproachful,  glances  were  directed  towards  Ken- 
neth, when  first  he  entered  and  took  his  place  with 
the  rest  of  the  family,  there  were  none  that  did  not 
sink  reverently  before  Mr.  Morrison's  clear  eye 
and  noble  manner,  when,  prayers  being  over,  he 
in  a  few  and  simple  words  introduced  him  to  his 
household  as  the  Laird  of  Dalcairdie. 

"  Not  willingly  have  I  done  this  wrong,"  he 
said,  "  in  keeping  back  the  inheritance  of  the 
orphan ;  and  yet,  God  knows  I  most  joyfully  do  I 
now  restore  it  fourfold.  A  kind  and  open-handed 
master  I  am  sure  I  shall  leave  in  my  place ;  but 
those  who  wish  it  may  follow  my  daughter  and  my- 
self to  the  Grange,  where  we  intend  soon  to  take 
up  our  abode." 

There  was  a  fervent  "Amen,"  as  Mr.  Morrison 
ended,  from  Janet,  who  sat  in  one  comer,  half 
hidden  by  a  pillar  from  sight,  with  her  glittering 
eyes  fixed  upon  Kenneth,  and  her  whole  soul 
apparently  absorbed  in  the  feeling  of  his  presence. 
Thereupon  ensued  a  startled  look  among  the  ser- 
vants, and  a  half-suppressed  movement  towards  the 
door,  as  if  some  supernatural  sight  had  been  ex- 
pected; but  nothing  more  awful  followed  than 
that  Ewen  Cameron,  who  had  been  standing  by 
Janet,  stepped  respectfully  forwards,  and,  address- 
ing Mr.  Morrison,  he  said :  "  If  I  might  speak  in 
sic  a  solemn  place,  I  also  would  fain  say  one  word, 
and  ask  pardon  from  you,  sir,  whom  I  have  hated 
many  is  the  year  with  a  sore  hatred;  and  for 
an  unchristian  act,  I  fear  me  now,  that  I  have 
done" 

"  Speak  boldly,  my  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Mor- 
rison ;  "  a  faithful  servant  such  as  you  have  been 
shall  never  want  honor  from  me.  So  fkr  as  I  know, 
we  have  not  met  before  this  day,  unless,  indeed,  it 
has  been  in  the  dark,  and  under  circumstanoes  which 
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a  braye  man  shoald  nerer  have  placed  himself  in. 
I  would  rather,"  continued  he  with  a  tone  of 
authority,  *'  that  our  conyersation  should  be  in  pri- 
Yate." 

'**A8  you  please,  sir,"  answered  Ewen,  care- 
lessly ;  **  but  1  would  have  you  remember  that  I  was 
tlie  laird 's  foster-brother,  and  not  his  servant,  and 
that  the  honor  of  a  gentleman  may  sometimes  con- 
sist with  skulking  in  times  like  those  that  are 
past." 

**  We  will  not  prolong  the  subject,"  replied  Mr. 
Morrison,  still  standing  near  the  lectern  at  which 
he  had  read.  **  This  is  not  an  hour  or  a  place 
suited  to  it ;  but  to-morrow,  in*  the  laird's  study, 
we  will  enter  into  it  as  fully  as  you  please,  and  in 
the  mean  time  most  cordially  do  I  give  any  pardon 
Tou  may  think  it  needful  to  ask."  So  saying,  Mr. 
Morrison  slightly  inclined  his  head  to  the  assembled 
household  ;  and,  with  many  blank  looks  of  disap- 
pointment, they  slowly  withdrew  without  another 
word  being  spoken,  excepting  a  low  mutter  from 
Janet,  to  the  effect  that  a  Southron  could  no  more 
change  his  nature  than  a  leopard  his  spots. 

As  they  left  the  oratory,  Uertrude  said  to  Ken- 
neth, with  a  degree  of  bashfulness  that  added  to 
the  soilness  of  her  manner,  in  itself  always  so  com- 
posed and  dignified :  ''  I  cannot  yet  give  up  my 
charge  of  you,  and  must  positively  enjoin  more 
rest  upon  you  to-morrow  than  I  imagine  you  will 
be  inclined  to  allow  yourself.  I  shall  be  ready, 
however,  to  walk  with  you  if  you  wish  it  early, 
and  to  show  you  all  that  we  have  done  during  the 
years  we  have  lived  here.  We  may  find  that  your 
memory  serves  you  even  better  tlian  you  are  now 
aware  of." 

**  I  am  your  guest,  if  no  longer  your  prisoner," 
replied  Kenneth  gayly ;  **  and  could  not  wish  for 
greater  pleasure  than  to  obey  your  commands." 

**  Always  adhere  to  those  words,  my  dear  fel- 
low," said  Mr.  Grant  to  him  ia  they  directly  after- 
wards parted  for  the  niffht  at  Kenneth's  door. 
"  Gertrude  Morrison  lays  her  command  upon  us  all 
to  love  her,  and  serve  her  well,  even  without 
saying  a  word ;  and  who  should  have  better  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  her  worth  than  yourself? 
Come,  come!  a  pleasanter  arrangement  may  be 
made  yet  than  her  betaking  herself  for  the  rest  of 
her  life  to  the  Grange,  which  is  but  a  dull  old  place 
compared  to  this ;  though  her  father,  with  his  great 
English  fortune,  and  his  taste  for  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, may  make  it  habitable  for  himself." 

'*  She  would  do  any  man  honor  by  becoming  his 
wife,"  replied  Kenneth  gravely.  **  Have  you  not 
observed  that  Dr.  Selwyn  thinks  so  too!" 

"Whew!  sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter?"  an- 
swered the  old  lawyer,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
*' There  is  no  accounting  for  a  woman's  taste, 
though  she  be  the  wisest  of  her  sex ;  but  there 
may  be  a  remedy." 

**Pray,  do  not  undertake  to  find  one  on  my 
account,"  said  Kenueth,  unable  to  suppress  his 
amusement  at  the  sudden  destruction  of  Mr.  Grant's 
airy  castle,  and  his  evident  annoyance  thereat. 
"  My  own  plan,  so  far  as  I  have  formed  any,  is  to 
return  almost  immediately  to  France,  for  an  indefi- 
nite time,  so  as  to  allow  Mr.  Morrison  and  his 
daughter  to  arrange  theirs  without  the  slightest 
interruption  from  my  presence." 

"  And  leave  Kincaldrum  and  myself  to  look 
afler  your  interests?  Well,  you  will  not  be  so  far 
wrong,  in  that  respect,  for  you  are  over-young  to 
care  much  for  them  yourself." 

That  night  Kenneth  wandered  in  dreams  with 


Marrion  Lindsay  through  the  woods  and  by  the  bum 
at  Dalcairdie  ;  and  when  he  woke,  and  the  bright 
sunshine  brought  him  back  to  the  realities  of  life, 
they  seemed  scarcely  less  delightful  than  his  sleep- 
ing fancies.  He  found  the  family  at  breakfast 
when  he  left  his  apartment;  and  as  soon  as  the 
meal  was  over  he  reminded  Gertrude  of  her  prom- 
ise. They  went  out  together,  and  she  led  the  way 
round  the  cedars,  through  a  wicket,  which  admitted 
them  into  a  garden,  laid  out  in  the  formal  French 
tastCj  under  the  gray  walls  of  the  old  hall ;  and  in 
a  moment  they  had  passed  into  so  different  a  scene 
from  the  one  which  by  this  time  had  become  most 
familiar  to  Kenneth,  that  it  seemed  scarcely  possi- 
ble so  slight  a  boundary  should  have  divided  them 
from  it.  There  was,  however,  no  air  of  desolation 
round  them  ;  the  place  simply  looked  as  if  a  spell 
had  fallen  upon  it,  in  all  its  summer  beauty,  twenty 
years  before,  and  no  mortal  had  trodden  there 
since.  The  pears  were  ripening  round  a  low  bay- 
window,  which  opened  nearly  to  the  ground, 
amongst  large  clusters  of  red  roses,  and  a  profusion 
of  trailing  Sowers  fell  from  the  stone  vases  with 
which  the  terrace  was  adorned ;  the  parterre  be- 
neath was  as  gay  as  if  fairy  fingers  had  tended  it ; 
the  sound  of  "  the  golden  bees"  was  heard ;  and 
now  and  then  the  notes  of  birds  from  the  thick 
branches  of  the  trees  which  spread  over  the  low 
onter-wall.  Even  the  little  Triton,  who  was 
blowing  his  conch-shell  in  the  fountain  in  the  centre 
of  the  garden,  threw  a  bright  shower  of  water  into 
the  stilly  air. 

"  My  mother's  garden !"  said  Kenneth  almost  in 
a  whisper.     **  How  beautiful  it  is  !  " 

'*  Yes,"  said  Gertrude,  **  we  have  cherished  it 
for  her  sake.  My  sisters  and  myself  tried  to  keep 
every  plant,  and  even  to  sow  again  every  flower  we 
found  here.  It  had  all  the  charm  of  mystery  to  us, 
for  we  scarcely  allowed  any  one  to  come  here  but 
ourselves ;  and  as  we  grew  older  there  was  a 
strange  superstition  attached  to  the  place,  which, 
while  it  determined  my  father  to  close  the  old  rooms 
by  degrees,  because  he  feared  its  effect  on  our 
spirits,  only  made  us  the  fonder  of  this  garden,  where 
no  ghost  was  supposed  to  lurk,  or  at  least  not  in 
the  daytime." 

**  What  appearance,"  asked  Kenneth  eagerly, 
**  was  ever  seen  here?" 

"One,"  replied  Gertrude,  "which  I  imagine 
will  not  be  very  long  unexplained  ;  it  was  that  of 
a  tall  Highlander  in  the  prohibited  plaid,  and  full 
accoutrements  of  the  norihem  clans.  There  had 
been  rumors  more  than  once  among  the  servants  of 
mysterious  fotitsteps,  and  of  a  shadowy  form,  which 
glided  through  rooms  which  were  safely  Ipcked,  and 
passages  of  which  every  outlet  was  known  ;  but  we 
attended  little  to  them  till  about  the  tinie  of  the 
death  of  my  eldest  brother,  when  my  father,  sitting 
alone  late  in  the  evening  in  that  bay-windowed 
room,  which  is  still  called  the  Laird's  Study,  was 
startled  by  the  appearance  of  an  armed  Highlander^ 
who  suddenly  stepped  before  him,  with  finger  point- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  room  in  which  our  poor 
Edward  lay,  and  in  a  whisper  bid  him  seek  for  the 
rightful  heir  of  Dalcairdie.  My  father  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  believe  in  the  supernatural 
character  of  his  visitor ;  but  although  he  instantly 
rose,  the  figure  managed  to  elude  his  grasp,  and, 
strange  to  say,  disappeared,  as  if  it  had  sunk 
through  the  earth.  From  that  time  we  have  sel- 
dom been  disturbed,  but  the  servants  have  more 
than  once  assured  us  the  place  was  haunted  :  and 
certainly  unaccountable  noises  have  been  heard » 
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which,  echoing  throngh  the  long-deserted  rooifts, 
have  not  been  without  their  effect  upon  our  nerves.'* 

**  You  remember  Ewen  Cameron's  confession 
last  night  V  said  Kenneth.  **  My  own  conviction 
is,  that  during  the  years  in  which  he  was  obliged  to 
seek  safety  in  conceahnent,  he  found  his  knowledge 
of  the  intricacies  of  this  old  dwelling  his  best 
chance  of  insuring  it ;  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
he  was  the  mysterious  personage  who  drove  you 
from  these  apartments.*' 

'*  I  can  scarcely  say  he  did  that,*'  said  Gertrpde, 
smiling  sadly.  **  My  fathei*  found  constant  employ- 
ment and  amusement  in  building ;  for  a  long  time 
he  trusted  that  it  was  for  his  son ;  and  then,  when 
that  hope  failed,  he  still  liked  the  work  he  had  done 
himself  better  .than  that  of  his  predecessors.  But 
my  delight  has  always  been  here."  She  checked 
herself,  as  if  she  feared  to  say  too  much  of  her  love 
.  for  the  place  slie  was  so  soon  about  to  leave ;  and 
at  the  same  nnoment  the  casement  of  the  bay-win- 
dow was  thrown  up,  and  Mr.  Morrison  and  Cameron 
appeared  at  it.  The  story  of  the  nocturnal  visitant 
had  been  told  exactly  as  Kenneth  had  predicted  it 
would  be,  but  Gertrude  and  himself  heard  now  with 
deeper  interest  than  ever  the  tale  of  the  escape  of 
those  fugitives  whom  Alexander  Morrison  had  died 
to  save. 

**  Here,"  said  Ewen  Cameron,  addressing  them 
<8  they  stood  in  the  small  panelled  room,  lin^  with 
bookshelves,  to  which  he  had  retired  to  write  his 
last  letter — **  here  is  the  passage  by  which,  I  make 
no  doubt,  the  laird  led  them  forth  to  the  fir-wood  ; 
and  by  which  I  found  my  way  easily  into  the  house 
whenever  I  had  a  mind  to  get  a  quiet  night's  lodg- 
ing." As  he  spoke,  he  touched  a  spring,  which 
instantly  opened  a  trap-door,  so  artfully  contrived  in 
the  massive  mouldings  of  the  wall  tha.t  no  human 
being  could  have  discovered  it.  .  **  There  are  many 
snch  hiding-places  as  this,"  he  continued,  **  in  the 
old  houses  in  Scotland ;  I  could  tell  you  many  a 
prank  that  has  been  played  among  them  you  would 
scarcely  believe  ;  but  sorry  I  am  that  ever  I  should 
have  caused  alarm  to  those  who  have  behaved  so 
handsomely  as  you,  sir,  and  as  yon,  gentle  lady,  have 
done  now ;  for  all  that  my  heart  is  big  with  joy 
that  our  lost  laird  is  come  back  to  his  own." 

**  And  most  cordially  do  we  rejoice  with  you," 
said  Mr.  Morrison  firmly.  '*  Now,  Kenneth,  let  us 
ride  down  to  the  glen,  and  see  what  can  be  done  to 
repair  more  completely  the  devastation  caused  by 


the  flood ;  Dr.  Sel^n  is  to  meet  as  thero.    G«r» 
trade,  will  you  be  of  the  party  ?" 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  October,  when  » 
promise  of  prosperity  was  again  smiling  through 
the  valley,  that  Gertrnde  and  Marion  Lindsay,  who^ 
with  her  parents,  had  arrived  on  the  preceding 
evening  at  Dalcairdie,  were  passing  together 
through  a  small  churchjrard  not  very  far  from  the 
house.  It  la^  around  a  gray  tower,  whose  spire 
showed  that  it  had  once  formed  part  of  a  church, 
the  ruins  of  which  might  still  be  seen  shrouded  with 
ivy.  The  friends  ^paused  by  a  tomb  half  raised 
above  the  heather,  which  bore  the  names  of  Alex- 
ander Morrison  and  of  Margaret  his  wife.  **  How 
often  I  have  felt,"  said  Gertrude,  '^  as  if,  from  this 
lonely  grave,  sad  voices  reproached  us  for  possess- 
ing wealth  not  justly  ours  !  It  was  only  an  over- 
strung fancy  working  upon  a  sorely-tried  heart,  1 
know  ;  yet  the  eyes  of  that  poor  murdered  mother 
have  seemed  fixed  upon  me  while  I  sat  night  after 
night  by  the  side  of  my  dying  brothers,  as  though 
they  asked  me  what  had  b^me  of  her  child  !  Yoa 
may  now  imagine  something  of  the  relief  it  was  to 
me  when  all  was  made  clear!" 

*'  Surely,  dear  Gertrude,"  replied  Marion,  ^*  bo 
blame  ever  rested  upon  y<m  or  yoors;  and  yoor 
father  has  acted  so  nobly'* 

**  Say  justly  rather,"  answered  Gertrude :  "  Ken- 
neth alone  has  had  a  right  to  be  generous." 

His  praises  brought  a  bright  blush  to  Marion's 
cheek,  as  she  said — '*  I  am  so  glad  you  are  to  bo 
married  from  your  old  home  !  But  tell  me  how  it 
was,  that,  having  known  Dr.  Selwyn  so  long,  yoa 
never  thought  of  this  before?" 

'*  It  may  have  been  thought  of,"  said  Gertrude, 
in  her  turn  blushing ;  ^*  but  perhaps  he  never 
would  have  spoken  if  he  had  not  seen  me  poorer 
than  I  was,  and  believed  we  wanted  a  home.  But 
we  shall  not  live  fer  ofif,  Marion.  When  tho 
church'bells  ring  out  their  welcome  to  the  lort 
laird  and  his  bride,  we  shall  hear  them  by  our 
Christmas  fireside.  My  father  feels  already  that 
sons  are  given  to  him  again  in  Charles  Selwyn  and 
in  Kenneth  Morrison." 

**  And  I,  who  never  knew  a  sister,  have  fonnd 
one  in  you,  dear  Gertrude !  Oh,  how  often  good 
may  come  out  of  seeming  evil,  if  only  we  have 
trust  in  one  another  !" 


Captubi  or  A  Sea-cow. — Messrs.  Clark  and  Bum- 
ham  Utely  succeeded  in  capturing  a  sea-cow,  near 
Jupiter  Inlet,  Florida.  The  animal  was  caught  in  a 
net,  was  a  mole,  and  nine  feet  three  inches  in  length. 
Iliey  succeeded  in  taking  it  alive,  and  shipped  it  to 
Charleston  for  exhib^g  it.  It  was  very  wild  when 
first  captured,  but  soon  became  quite  tame,  and  ate 
freely  of  grass,  &c  Its  tail  is  in  the  shape  of  a  fan, 
and  is  two  feet  five  inches  broad.  It  has  no  hind-feet; 
its  fore-feet  are  similar  to  those  of  a  turtle,  and  it  has 
nails  like  those  of  the  human  hand,  but  no  claws.  Its 
month  and  nose  resemble  those  of  a  cow  ;  it  has  teeth 
on  the  lower  jaw,  but  none  on  the  upper.  A  female 
was  also  taken  ;  bat  it  was  so  large,  and,  becoming 
entangled  in  the  net,  made  suoh  desperate  exertions 
to  escape,  that  the  captors  were  compelled  to  shoot  it 
They  preserved  the  skin,  however,  which  is  fifteen  feet 
long.  This  is  the  second  instance  (says  the  **  Havan- 
nah  News")  within  our  knowledge  that  the  sea-oow 
has  been  captured.  Some  years  ago,  during  the  Florida 
war,  Colonel  Harney  shot  two  of  them  in  the  Everglades. 
He  preserved  the  hides,  and  they  were  exhibited  in  St 
Augustine  as  a  great  cariosity.    We  saw  a  rib  of  one 


of  the  animals  yesterday  in  possession  of  a  gentleman 
of  this  city,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by  Colonel 
Harney.  He  informed  us  that  he  hod  partaken  of  the 
flesh,  and  pronounced  it  remarkably  tender  and  palate 
able,  and  fiu-  superior  to  beet 


Reproduction  of  Limbs  in  the  Human  Subjuct.— * 
Dr.  Simpson,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  British  Association, 
has  shown  that  the  power  of  reproducing  and  repair- 
ing lost  parts  is  greatest  in  the  lowest  class  of  animals, 
and  decreases  as  we  ascend  higher  and  higher  in  tba 
scale  of  animal  life.  He  then  pointi  out  that  the  em- 
bryo approaches  in  this,  as  m  other  respects,  tha 
physblogical  life  and  powers  of  the  lower  animals ; 
and,  consequently,  when  the  arm  or  leg  is  amputated 
during  embryonic  existence,  as  not  unftreouently  hap- 
pens ^m  bands  of  coagulable  lymph,  ana  the  results 
of  disease,  the  stump  structures  reproduce  a  small 
rudimentary  hand  or  foot,  as  the  crab  or  lixard  does. 
He  shoifed  various  casts  and  drawings  of  cases  of 
hands  thus  reproduced ;  and  two  living  eramplst 
were  exhibited. 
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Fiom  Um  BrUud  Ttm«a. 
THB  DUKB  AND  THB   SPARROWS. 

Prince  Albert  poshed  hiB  outlet  and  tomato  sauce 
from  before  him,  and  rose  up  trom  the  breakfast  table, 
apparently  too  troubled  in  spirit  to  eat 

Her  majesty  noticed  the  act,  and  inquired  the  cause. 

"Those  confounded  sparrows!*'  cried  the  prince 
"with  great  distress — **  we  can't  get  them  out" 

"  Oh,  sit  down  and  eat  your  breakfiist,"  interposed 
her  majesty,  soothingly;  **  and  I  '11  write  ah  order  to 
the  Horse  Guards,  to  send  up  a  whole  regiment  of  the 
line  to  shoot  them." 

The  prince  groaned  out,  *'  Oh,  no  ;  the  cure  would 
be  worse  than  the  disease — they  'd  break  all  the  glass. ' ' 

The  queen  saw  and  felt  for  his  distress.  **  I  nerer 
liked  the  Exhibition,"  she  thought,  "  but  it  is  his 
hobby,  and  I  must  not  let  these  stupid  little  sparrows 
Bake  him  unhappy."  So  she  sat  down  at  the  escri- 
toire, and,  taking  up  a  gold  pen,  wrote  a  notice  at  once 
to  the  premier,  requiring  his  attendance  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  As  the  royal  messenger  was  seen  dash- 
ing at  top  speed  into  Chesham-place,  people  said  't  was 
another  crisis,  but  '2  teas  nH. 

"What's  the  matter,  your  majesty?"  cried  the 
premier,  making  his  appearance,  pale  and  out  of  breath. 

"  The  sparrows,"  said  her  majesty,  **  in  the  Crystal 
Palace."  And  as  she  spoke  she  nodded  her  head  to 
Prince  Albert,  who  was  walking  about  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  room,  and  striking  his.  forehead,  and 
minding  no  one,  his  mind  being  oooapied  with  the  one 
sad  thought 

"  You  know  we  can't  shoot  them.  Lord  John," 
obsenred  her  majesty,  "  or  I  *d  soon  silence  them  with 
a  park  of  artillery." 

**  No,  your  majesty,"  mused  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  biting  his  nails ;  and  after  a  pause,  he 
added,  "  We  might  net  them.** 

The  queen  chipped  her  hands  in  glee.  "  Albert, 
Albert,"  she  exclaimed,  "don't  firet — Lord  John  has 
fbond  a  remedy— u>e '//  net  them.** 

**  Nonsense,"  retorted  the  Prince  Consort,  rather 
gruffly  and  ungratefully,  "  you  can't — the  place  is  too 


ler  majesty's  face  fell  at  once,  as  she  moumfiiUy 
repeated  her  consort's  words,  "  't  is  too  large,  John — 
tiiink  again."  Lord  John  bit  his  nails,  and  thought 
a^n.  "  I  have  it,"  said  he,  after  a  longer  medita- 
tion than  before. 

The  queen's  eyes  sparkled.  "Have  you?"  cried 
she,  in  ecstasy.  "  What,  Lord  John — do  please  say 
■what  at  once." 

"  Fumigate  the  place — smother  them  with  sulphur." 

"  Capital !"  cried  the  queen.  "  Albert,  Albert,"  she 
shouted  out  once  more,  "  we  have  it  this  time — we  '11 
•mother  them." 

"  CanH,**  retorted  Saxe  Gotha  and  Coburg.  "I 
thought  of  that  myself— bat 't  won't  do.  Stink  all  the 
goods,  and  spoil  them." 

The  queen  looked  miserable  once  more,  and  begged 
of  her  prime  minister  to  think  again,  but  he  could  n't, 
and  left  the  palace. 

The  Bishop  of  London  now  called  by  chance,  and 
her  majesty  at  once  consulted  him.  Blomfield  was 
always  a  courtier  ;  he  looked  wise,  vowed  his  service 
over  and  over,  and  said  "  he  'd  go  home,  and  look  at 
the  canons  of  the  church." 

"  Don't  mind  it,"  interposed  her  majesty  ;  "  your 
canons  always  make  a  dreadfUl  noise,  but  make  no 
effiBot" 

Still  Prince  Albert  kept  pacing  up  and  down  and 
groaning  out  ejaculations  firom  time  to  time  about  these 
confounded  sparrows ;  and  every  gp?oan  sent  a  pang  to 
her  majesty's  heart  "I  have  determined,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  I  '11  send  for  the  Duke." 

Another  letter  and  another  courier  to  bear  it  to 
Apsley  House     The  royal  missive  run  thus  : — 

"  My  dear  Duke— Do  come  at  once  ;  my  kind  and 


true  firiend  in  cnry  emergency.  Albert  is  in  sad 
taking  about  theee  horrid  sparrows  that  have  got  into 
the  Exhibition  building.  You  can  do  everything;  yo« 
can  help  us  to  get  them  out    Ever  yours,  V.  £" 

The  Duke  was  standing  at  the  window  when  the 
royal  messenger  alighted  at  the  door.  He  knew  the 
man  by  his  Uvery.  "  Humph!"  cried  he,  "I  hope 
Russell  is  not  again  in  one  of  his  resignation  fits.** 
He  took  the  letter  off  the  silver  dish,  and  opened  it; 
He  seemed  annoyed^  and  immediately  sat  down  in  % 
petto  write. 

"  F.  M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  his  loyal 
duty  to  his  sovereign.  F.  Bl  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
iaoommander-in-chief  of  her  majesty's  land  forces,  and 
as  such  thinks  the  service  upon  which  he  is  summoned 
out  of  his  province.  F.  M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington  iB 
not  a  bird-catcher.  F.  M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
understands  there  are  several  following  this  line  of 
life  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Seven  Dials,  to  whom, 
if  it  be  her  majesty's  pleasure,  he  will  make  known  the 
royal  request  F.  M.  Uie  Duke  of  Wellington  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  capturing  French  eagles^ 
but  none  in  taking  English  sparrows." 

His  grace  read  the  note— -gave  a  grim  smile,  then  - 
repent^,  tore  it,  and  ordering  his  horse,  said  he  would 
be  at  Buckingham  Palace  in  twenty  minutes. 

The  prince  was  still  walking  about  restless,  whea 
the  duke  arriTed. 

The  queen  and  the  prince  all  but  jumped  into  hte 
arms,  and  reminded  him  of  Quatre  Brcu. 

"  Oh,  last  and  best  resort  of  difl5culty  and  danger! 
what  do  you  suggest  ?"  ejaculated  the  sovereign. 

"  A  Sparrow  Hawk,"  said  the  duke  bowing. 

"Oh,  over  fertile  in  resources!"  exclaimed  the 
prince  ;  "  to  place  a  difficulty  before  you  is  to  have  ft 
remedy.    We'll  have  the  sparrow  hawks,"  he  added. 

"  We  will,"  said  the  queen  ;  and  an  extensive  order 
for  sparrow  hawks  was  immediately  issued. 

In  the  mean  time  the  twittering  colony  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  were  not  uncopsoious  of  what  was  taking  place 
at  its  Buckingham  neighbor,  and  had  a  couple  of 
messengers  of  their  own  flying  between  the  "two 
houses,"  bearing  hourly  intelligence  of  the  consulta- 
tions held  for  turning  them  out  of  office.  Thus  when 
Lord  John  Russell  was  with  her  majesty,  a  clever^ 
sharp-eared  young  sparrow  alighted  on  the  sill  of  the 
window  outside,  and  overheard  the  whole  of  the  con-* 
versation.  As  soon  as  the  premier  departed,  mastec  . 
sparrow  was  back  again,  and,  gliding  in  through  one 
of  the  ventihitors,  was  soon  telUng  the  whole  story  to 
a  council  of  veteran  twitterers  assembled  in  one  of  the 
highest  branches.  The  council  was  presided  ov^r  by 
a  grey-headed  old  sparrow,  the  Nestor  of  the  many 
flocks  that  flitted  about  the  Crrstal  Palace. 

When  the  young  sparrow  had  told  all  that  Lord 
John  had  said,  "  Pshaw  !"  cried  the  president  of  the 
council  "  Net  us !  and  we  forsooth  are  fools  enougjh 
tb  go  into  the  nets,  while  we  have  plenty  of  room  to 
avoid  them — Lord  John  has  seen  his  best  days.  \Ju* 
less  they  can  get  a  wiser  counsellor  than  that,  we  '11 
bother  Prince  Albert  and  his  brother  commissioners, 
and  break  up  their  boasted  exhibition;"  and  all  thefte 
sparrows  laughed  and  twittered,  and  provoked  tht 
commissioners,  who  happened  to  be  underneath,  and 
who  cried  out  with  more  vehemence  than  ever, "  Hang 
these  sparrows  !"  Another  messenger  sparrow  flew 
in  amongst  the  feathered  council — "  The  Bishop  of 
London  has  just  left  her  majesty,  and  is  going  to  eject 
us  by  canon  law."  A  provokingly  mirthful  outburst 
of  twitterings  followed  this  announcement. 

"  The  Bishop  of  London  has  enough  to  do  to  mind 
his  own  business,"  said  the  veteran  sparrow.  "  Let 
him  first  get  some  strange  birds  out  of  his  own  dio* 
cese,  and  then  come  to  disturb  us.  But  he  had  better 
not  throw  stones  at  us — ours  is  not  the  only  palaof 
made  of  glass.  I  think  we  need  not  make  ourselves 
uneasy,  but  go  on  building  our  nests. "  "We  need  n't,'  * 
cried  all  the  sparrows  m>m  all  the  branches,  "  we'U 
stay  where  we  are." 
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**  The  Dnke  is  sent  for,'*  exclaimed  another 
•enger  sparrow,  making  his  appearance,  with  some 
•ign  of  trepidation. 

•«  The  Duke  !"  repeated  they  ;  but  there  was  no 
banter  in  their  twitter  now. 

But  the  president  of  the  sparrows'  council  still  pat 
a  bold  fiice  on  the  matter,  and  said,  in  a  boastftil  tone, 
**  The  Duke  would  find  he  had  not  a  Napoleon  to  deal 
with  this  time ;"  nevertheless  the  sparrows  were 
noticed  not  to  go  on  as  busily  with  their  nest-building 
as  before,  when  a  fourth  messenger  flew  in,  and  said 
he  had  just  overheard  the  Duke  suggest  "  a  sparrow- 
hawk."  "Then  I'm  off,''  exclaimed  the  veteran 
president  of  the  council,  popping  out  through  a  ven- 
tilator. *<  That  horrid  old  Duk&— I  was  afraid  he 
would  hit  upon  an  expedient." 


From  FrmMf'*  MaguUie. 
MOOLTAN. 

A  company  of  Moolraj's  Muzubees,  or  outcasts 
turned  Sikhs,  led  on  the  mob.  It  was  an  appalling 
sight ;  and  Sirdar  Khan  Sing  begged  of  Mr.  Agnew  to 
be  allowed  to  wave  a  sheet  and  sue  for  mercy.  Weak 
in  body  from  loss  of  bloody  Agnew*8  heart  failed  him 
not.  He  replied,  "The  time  for  mercy  is  gone;  let 
none  be  asked  for.  They  can  kill  us  two  if  they  like, 
but  we  are  not  the  last  of  the  Etiglish ;  tfumsanda  qf 
Enrliahmen  will  come  down  here  when  we  are  gone^ 
ana  annihilale  Moolraj^  ahd  hU  aokUerSf  ana  hi» 
fort!"  The  crowd  now  rushed  in  with  horrible 
shouts  ;  made  Khan  Sing  prisoner,  and  pushing  aside 
the  servants  with  the  batts.  of  their  muskets,  sur- 
rounded the  two  wounded  officers.  Lieutenant  Ander- 
son, from  the  first,  had  been  too  much  wounded  even 
to  move  I  and  now  Mr.  Agnew  was  sitting  by  his 
bedside,  holding  his  hand,  and  talking  in  English. 
Doubtless,  thev  were  bidding  each  other  farewell  for 
time.  ♦  ♦  *  Anderson  was  hacked  to  death  with 
■words,  and  afterwards  the  two  bodies  were  dragged 
outside,  and  slashed  and  insulted  by  the  crowd,  then 
led  all  night  under  the  sky. — Major  Edwarobs'  Year 
on  tfie  Punjaub  Prontier^  vol.  ii.,  p.  68. 

The  besieging  army  did  not  march  away  to  other 
fields  without  performing  its  melancholy  duty  to  the 
memory  of  Agnew  and  Anderson.  The  bodies  of 
those  officers  were  carefully — I  may  say  afliectionately 
— removed  from  the  careless  grave  where  they  lay  side 
by  side  ;  and  wrapped  in  Cashmere  shawls,  (with  a 
vain  but  natural  desire  to  obliterate  all  traces  of 
neglect,)  were  borne  by  the  soldiers  of  the  1st  Bombay 
Fusiliers  (Anderson's  own  regiment)  to  an  honored 
resting-place  on  the  summit  of  Moolraj's  citadel.  By 
what'  way  borne  ?  Through  the  gate  where  they  had 
been  first  assaulted  ?  Oh,  no !  through  the  broad  and 
sloping  breach,  which  had  been  made  by  the  British 
funs  in  the  walls  of  the  rebellious  fortress  of  Mooltan. 
—The  Same,  p.  588. 

BiAE  them  gently,  bear  them  duly  up  the  broad  and 
sloping  breach  •     • 

Of  this  torn  and  shattered  city,  till  their  resting  place 
they  reach. 

In  the  costly  cashmeres  folded,  on  the  stronghold's 

topmost  crown. 
In  the  plaoe  of  foremost  honor,  lay  these  noble  relics 

down. 

Here  repose,  for  this  is  meetest,  ye  who  here  breathed 
out  your  life. 

Ah  !  in  no  triumphant  battle,  but  beneath  the  assas- 
sin's knife. 


»,  bringing  England's 


ffither  bearing  England's 

just  command. 
Under  England's  sBgis,  eame  ye  to  the  chieftain  of  the 

land: 

In  these  streets  beset  and  woonded,  hardly  borne  with 
life  away. 

Faint,  and  bleeding,  and  fbrsaken,  in  your  helpless- 
ness ye  lay. 


Bat  the  wolves  thai  <moe  have  tasted  blood,  win  Tavia 

still  for  more ; 
From  the  infuriate  city  rises  high  the  wild  and  savage 

roar. 

Near  and  nearer  grows  the  tumult  of  the  gathering 

murderous  crew ; 
Tremble  round  those  helpless  conches  an  unarmed  bat 

faithfVil  few : 

"  Profitless  is  all  resistance;  let  us  then  this  whits 

flag  wave. 
Ere  it  ^  too  late,  disdain  not  mercy  at  thdr  hands  to 

crave." 

But  to  no  unworthy  pleading  would  descend  that 

noble  twain : 
**  Nay,  for  mercy  sue  not ;  ask  not  what  to  ask  from 

these  were  vain. 

**  We  are  two,  betrtjed  and  londy ;  human  he^  er 

hope  is  none ; 
Yet,  oh  fHends,  be  sure  that  England  owns  besidei  ma 

many  a  son. 

<*  They  may  sky  us ;  in  our  places  multitudes  will 

here  be  found, 
Who  will  hurl  this  guilty  city  with  its  murderers  to 

the  ground. 

**  Yea,  who  stone  by  stone  would  tear  it  firom  its  deep 

foundations  strong. 
Bather  than  to  leave  unpunished  them  that  wroa^ 

this  bloody  wrong." 

Other  words  they  changed  between  them,  which  ncno 

else  could  understand. 
Accents  of  our  native  English,  brothers  gprasping  hand 

in  hand. 

So  they  died,  the  gallant-hearted,  so  from  earth  their 

spirits  past. 
Uttering  words  of  lofty  oomfbrt  each  to  each  unto  the 

last; 

And  we  heed,  but  little  heeded  their  true  spirits  hr 

away. 
All  of  wrong  and  coward  outrage,  heaped  on  te 

unfeeling  day. 

— ^Lo !  a  few  short  moons  have  vanished,  and  te 

promised  ones  appear, 
England's  pledged  and  promised  thousands,  England's 

multitudes  are  here. 

Flame  around  the  blood-stained  ramparts  the  swift 

messengers  of  death. 
Qirdling  with  a  fiery  girdle,  blasting  with  a  fiesy 

breath  ; 

Ceasing  not,  till  choked  with  corpses  low  is  laid  tho 

murderers'  hold. 
And  in  his  last  lair  the  tiger  toils  of  righteous  wrath 

enfold. 

Well,  oh  well — ^ye  have  not  fkiled  them  who  on  £n^ 

land's  truth  relied. 
Who  on  Engbknd's  name  and  honor  did  in  that  dread 

hour  confide : 

Now  one  last  dear  duty  render  to  the  faithfVil  and  the 

brave. 
What  they  left  of  earth  behind  them  rescuing  for  a 

worthier  grave. 

Oh  then  bear  them,  hosts  of  England,  up  the  broad 

and  slopine  breach 
Of  this  torn  and  shattered  city,  till  their  resting  pbet 

they  reach. 

In  the  costly  cashmeres  fblded,  on  the  ramparts'  top- 
most crown, 

In  the  plaoe  of  foremost  honor,  lay  these  noble  reliot 
down.  B.  G.  T. 
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From  the  Spectator,  3  Mej. 
THE   EXHIBITION. 

Queen  Victoria  has  inaugurated  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  All  Nations,  by  opeo- 
.  ing  the  great  building  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  prom- 
ised day — Thursday  the  Ist  of  May ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  *'  all  the 
world'*  was  present  at  the  ceremony.  Of  the 
Londoners  ibeiiiselves,  nearly  every  one  was  there 
who  could  ride  or  walk ;  of  the  provincials,  a  vast 
influx  had  streamed  up  by  the  railway  lines ;  and 
the  first  waves  of  the  great  flood  of  Continental 
visitors  had  already  broken  on  our  shores.  It  is 
believed  that  half  a  million  of  people  were  massed 
in  Hyde  Park  at  about  the  hour  of  noon,  when  the 
queen  drove  from  the  palace.  The  line  of  visitors' 
carriages,  of  all  descriptions,  reached  westwards 
from  the  entr&nce-frates  of  the  Park  through  Ken- 
sington towards  Hammersmith,  and  eastwards  to 
Long  Acre ;  it  thronged  also  the  collateral  streets ; 
if  it  had  been  extended  in  single  file  it  would  have 
reached  nearly  twenty  miles.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  day  was  beautiful ;  one  passing  shower,  which 
fell  shortly  before  the  queen  made  her  appearance, 
served  but  to  lay  the  dust,  and  to  give  a  fresher 
brilliancy  to  the  sun- warmed  air.  It  was  in  all 
respects  a  delightful  holyday  to  the  people. 

The  queen  left  Buckingham  Palace  at  twenty 
minutes  before  twelve;  attended  by  a  suite,  but 
not  with  the  slowfiess  of  a  state  procession.  Nine 
carriages  and  pairs  conveyed  the  queen,  with  her 
husband   and  two  elder  children,   several  royal 

Suests,  and  those  who  attended,  up  Constitution 
[ill,  and  along  Rotten  Row,  to  the  northern  en- 
trance of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  way  was  kept 
by  a  small  party  of  Life  Guards  and  a  large  body 
of  police  :  the  royal  party  swept  by  with  a  rapidity 
that  took  the  multitude  somewhat  by  surprise.  The 
loyal  cheers,  therefore,  were  not  properly  prepared, 
and  were  vented  with  less  energy  and  unity  than  has 
sometimes  been  heard.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
building,  however,  the  manifestations  were  more 
ready  and  general,  and  were  given  with  unmis- 
takable enthusiasm. 

The  queen  entered  the  building  at  about  twelve ; 
and  her  arrival  was  signalled  by  a  flourish  of  trum- 
pets to  the  thousands  inside  who  had  been  waiting 
some  hours  to  witness  the  inaugural  ceremony. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  given  indications  of 
the  progress  made  in  completing  the  building  and 
arranging  its  cosmopolitan  contents.  All  these 
arrangements  were  finished  by  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday  ;  or  rather,  all  further  preparation  by 
the  exhibitors  was  then  stopped,  and  whatever  was 
not  then  done  was  led  undone.  Colonel  Reid  in- 
troduced a  body  of  infantry  and  police  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  who  commenced  at  the  West  end 
and  gradually  cleared  the  building  to  the  opposite 
end  of  every  exhibitor  or  person  not  occupied  with 
the  immediate  arrangements  for  next  day's  pro- 
ceedings. There  was  much  disappointment  at  the 
necessity  for  leaving  oflf  before  the  finishing-touches 
were  imparted ;  but  obedience  was  enforced,  and 
the  building  was  given  over  exclusively  to  Messrs. 
Fox  and  Henderson  for  the  final  arrangements. 
These  proceeded  through  the  night,  and  by  eight 
o'clock  on  Thursday  morning  they  were  completed. 
The  centre  of  the  transept  and  the  approach  from 
the  north  had  been  covered  with  red  cloth.  The 
route  of  the  interior  procession  had  matting  made 
of  cocoa-nut  fibre  laid  down  over  its  entire  length. 
Precautions  had  been  taken  to  keep  oflf  the  pressure 


of  the  crowd.  The  seats  for  ladies  below  and  in 
the  galleries  were  arranged.  A  robing-room, 
tastefully  decorated,  was  run  up  with  magical  speed 
by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham;  and  the  same 
firm  also  erected  over  the  throne,  at  a  height  of 
thirty  feet,  a  silken  canopy,  the  magnificence  and 
eflfect  of  which  formed  a  subject  of  general  aiK 
miration. 

At  eight  o'clock,  when  we  entered  the  interior, 
(says  the  reporter  of  the  Timety)  everything  was  in 
order.  A  profound  stillness  reigned  over  Uie  vast 
area ;  and  the  eye  rested  with  delight  upon  that 
charming  variety  of  colors  and  those  harmonious  pn>-> 
portions  which  give  to  this  palace  of  industry  so  re- 
markable and  faurylike  a  character.  The  public  had 
not  yet  been  admitted  ;  and  the  members  and  officers 
of  the  Executive,  the  contractors  and  their  leading  as- 
sistants, were,  besides  a  few  policemoa  and  a  straj 
red-coated  Sapper,  the  only  occupants  of  the  building. 
During  the  short  hour  of  calm  and  quiet  which  suc- 
ceeded, we  made  a  hurried  survey  of  the  interior,  to 
ascertain  how  far  things  were  in  order,  how  each 
foreign  country  present^  itself  at  the  nave  in  honor 
of  the  occasion,  and  how  the  different  sections  of  our 
native  industry  that  line  the  centre  aisle  on  either 
side  were  arranged  for  this  royal  opening.  The  sur- 
vey was,  on  the  whole,  most  satis&ctory.  Our  own 
half  of  the  building  was  thoroughly  well-arranged  ; 
and  if  some  of  the  foreign  compartments  were  beMnd- 
hand,  thev  had  mana^  to  neutralize  the  injury  to 
the  coup  a'oeil  thus  arising  in  the  most  skilful  mon- 
Aer.  No  general  ever  covered  a  desperate  retreat  with 
more  tact,  for  none  but  a  practised  eye  could  detect 
where  the  oonfiision  existed. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  doors  were  opened  to  the 
holders  of  season-tickets. 

They  burst  like  great  pent-up  tides  into  the  build- 
ing, and  for  a  time  swept  everything  before  them. 
The  placid  calm  of  the  interior — the  decorative  tri- 
umphs of  Owen  Jones — the  ethereal  lightness  of  con- 
struction— ^the  mathematical  proportions — the  long 
rows  of  columns — the  sweep  of  the  galleries — the 
eiidless  varieties  of  attractive  objects  collected  in  the 
nave— all  these  matters,  which  one  had  time  before 
to  ponder  over  and  adinire,  now  disappoured  as  if  by 
the  wave  of  an  enchanter's  wand  ;  and  in  their  stead 
was  only  to  be  seen  a  rushing  stream  of  spectators* 
mad  with  excitement,  and  desperately  bent  on  getting 
the  best  possible  seats.  The  crowd  kept  flowing  in, 
for  more  than  an  hour,  in  such  dense  columns  that 
temporary  barriers,  placed  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee to  protect  the  space  round  the  throne,  were  in 
part  swept  away,  and  the  entire  space  of  the  nave 
seemed  to  be  permanently  in  possession  of  the  specta- 
tors. Gentlemen  might  be  seen  distracted  about 
places  for  their  wives  and  daughters  ;  who  added  to 
their  excitement  by  asking  explanations  of  police- 
passes  which  could  not  be  expUined,  and  by  urgent 
entreaties  to  take  up  positions  which  were  clearly  not 
tenable.  The  longest  lone  has  a  turning,  however, 
and  the  greatest  confusion,  with  temper  and  manojge- 
ment,  soon  subsides.  About  ten  o'clock,  the  police, 
materially  assisted  by  the  sappers,  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing order.  Spectators  gradually  took  up  their 
places,  and  every  proper-  and  reasonable  facility  was 
afforded  for  the  royal  progress  round  the  nave  of  the 
building. 

At  about  half- past  ten,  the  appearance  of  notsr 
bilities  in  the  crowd  began  to  excite  attention. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  seen  in  the  north- 
eastern gallery  of  the  transept  close  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  nave  and  the  transept ; 
he  was  looking  extremely  well  in  the  face,  and  was 
conversing  with  his  accustomed  gallantry  of  man- 
ner to  a  numerous  circle  of  beaatuul  ladies  grouped 
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around  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  noticed,  the  cos- 
tomary  tribute  of  applause  was  rendered  ;  and  then 
inamediately  a  further  and  more  hearty  demonstra- 
tion was  made,  as  it  was  remembered  that  on  that 
Tery  day — the  first  of  May — the  old  warrior  had 
completed  his  eighty-second  year.  In  a  short  time 
He  descended  to  the  area  below;  and  was  seen 
chatting  with  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  and  with 
Mr.  Paxton.  Mr.  Cobden  was  introduced  to  him 
by  Mr.  Fox  Maule.  While  Field-Marshal  the 
C!ommander-in-chief  and  the  President  of  the  Peace 
Congress  were  conversing,  a  buttoned  Chinese 
Mandarin,  arrayed  in  the  quaint  and  magnificent 
eostume  of  his  country,  approached,  caught  the 
duke's  eye,  made  him  a  profound  salaam,  and  held 
out  his  hand  for  an  English  salute.  The  duke 
gave  his  hand — apparently  uncertain  to  whom. 
The  unknown  celestial  then  repeated  his  obeisance 
to  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  and  received  a  cour- 
teous acknowledgment.  It  proved  that  ho  was  the 
Mandarin  Hesinc,  of  the  royal  Chinese  junk  now 
anchored  in  the  Thames  for  the  inspection  of  the 
English.  Hesing  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
queen,  and  at  her  request  was  subsequently  placed 
in  a  distinguished  position  in  the  royal  procession. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  plan  of  the  build- 
ing resembles  a  great  cathedral  cross ;  consisting 
of  a  nave  with  four  parallel  aisles,  and  the  cele- 
brated transept  enclosing  under  its  vast  height 
some  of  the  noble  elms  of  the  Park.  The  poini 
where  the  nave  and  transept  intersect  each  other  is 
occupied  by  an  extremely  beautiful  crystal  fountain. 
North  of  this  central  point  were  arranged  the  throne, 
the  seats  reserved  for  the  ministers,  ofilcers  of  state, 
and  foreign  exhibitors  who  took  part  in  the  proces- 
sion. In  advance  of  the  fountain  southwards,  was 
ranged  a 'semicircle  of  seats,  occupied,  like  the 
front  rows  of  seats  throughout  the  building,  by  the 
]ady  members  of  the  parties  in  which  the  visitors 
arrived.  Behind  this  semicircle,  receding  to  the 
•outliern  extremity  of  the  transept,  was  packed  the 
general  mass  of  spectators ;  and  a  similar  dense 
mass  lined  each  margin  of  the  nave,  both  on  the 
ground  and  along  the  galleries.  The  great  variety 
of  uniforms  and  costumes  worn  by  the  assemblage 
collected  in  the  space  around  the  throne,  and  the 
lemarkable  manner  in  which  the  proportions  and 
decorative  arrangements  of  the  building  brought 
out  their  position,  rendered  the  spectacle  which  the 
north  side  of  the  transept  presented  a  very  impos- 
ing one.  The  appearance  of  the  human  masses 
el^wbere  was  less  pictures<}ue  in  point  of  general 
form  and  coloring,  but  the  individual  beauty  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  was  a  very  striking  feature ;  we 
never  before  saw  so  great  a  proportion  of  eminent^ 
ly  beautiful  women. 

Seated  apart  from  the  throng,  and  accompanied 
by  his  chaplains,  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and,  not  fir  oflf,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  ap- 
peared as  senior  sufifragan  of  the  province.  The 
lord  chancellor  was  also  conspicuous  in  the  assem- 
blage ;  and  our  civic  dignitaries,  in  their  flaunting 
scarlet  robes,  enjoyed  their  full  share  of  public 
attention. 

A  chair  selected  from  the  Indian  collection,  and 
orer  which  a  magnifioent  crimson  .velvet  elephant 
doth,  richly  browed,  was  plaoed  as  a  covering, 
aerred  as  a  throne. 

The  queen,  on  entering  the  building,  repaired  to 
tlie  robing-room.  She  appeared  shortly,  with 
Prince  Albert,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess 
Royal,  and  her  attendants ;   passed  through  the 


beautiful  iron  gates  erected  by  the  Colebrook  Dale 
Company,  and  took  her  place  on  the  throne.  A 
most  enthusiastic  welcome  was  given  in  shouts  by 
the  multitude ;  and  as  she  took  her  place,  the  na- 
tional anthem  was  pealed  forth  from  the  gigantic 
organ  in  the  north  transept,  accompanied  by  a 
chorus,  several  hundreds  strong,  of  singers  from  the 
royal  and  cathedral  choirs,  the  pupils  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  the  band  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society. 

When  the  anthem  was  snng,  Prince  Albert  ap- 
proached at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
which  he  had  joined  for  the  purpose,  and  read  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  c«»mmission.  Thes^ 
are  the  most  important  passages- 
Tour  majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  a  site  in  this  your  royal  park  for  the  purpoaea 
of  the  Exhibition,  the  first  column  of  the  structure  now 
honored  by  your  majesty's  presence  was  fixed  on  the 
26th  of  September  lost  Within  the  short  period, 
therefore,  of  seven  months,  owing  to  the  energy  of 
the  contractors  and  the  active  industry  of  the  iK^orlc- 
men  employed  by  them,  a  building  has  been  erected, 
entirely  novel  in  its  construction,  covering  a  space 
of  more  than  eighteen  acres,  measuring  1861  feet  in 
length  and  456  feet  in  extreme  bread  l[h,  capable  of 
containing  40,000  visitors,  and  affording  a  frontage 
for  the  exhibition  of  goods  to  the  extent  of  more  thaa 
ten  miles.  For  the  original  suggestion  of  the  princi- 
ple of  this  structure,  the  commissioners  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Paxton  ;  to  whom  Ihey  feel  their  ac- 
knowledgments to  be  justly  due  for  this  interesting 
feature  of  their  undertaking. 

The  number  of  exhibitors  whose  producUons  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  acoommodate  is  about  fiftesa 
thousand  ;  of  whom  nearly  one  half  are  British.  The 
remainder  represent  the  productions  of  more  than 
forty  foreign  countries,  comprising  almost  the  whole 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe.  In  arranging 
the  space  to  be  allotted  to  each,  we  have  taken  into 
consideration  both  the  nature  of  its  productions  and 
the  fiacilities  of  access  to  this  country  afibrded  by  its 
geoeraphioal  position.  Your  majesty  will  find  the 
productions  of  your  mtgesty's  dominions  arranged  in 
the  Western  portion  of  the  building,  and  those  of 
foreign  countries  in  the  Eastern.  The  exhibition  it 
divided  into  the  four  great  classes  of— 1.  Raw  Mate- 
rials ;  2.  Machinery ;  8.  Manufactures ;  4.  Sculp- 
ture and  the  Fine  Arts.  A  further  division  has  beea 
made  according  to  the  geographical  position  of  the 
countries  represented  ;  those  which  lie  within  the 
warmer  latitudes  being  placed  near  the  centre  of  the 
building,  and  the  colder  countries  at  the  extremities. 
It  affords  us  much  gratification,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  magnitude  of  this  undertaking,  and  the  great 
distances  from  which  many  of  the  articles  now  exhib- 
ited have  hod  to  be  oolleoted,  the  day  on  which  your 
nuyjesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  be  present  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  Exhibition,  is  the  same  day 
that  was  originally  named  for  its  opening ;  thaa 
affording  a  proof  of  what  may,  under  God's  bleBsing» 
be  accomplished  by  good-will  and  cordial  oooperatioa 
amongst  nations,  aided  by  the  means  that  modern  sci- 
ence hjEiS  placed  at  our  oonunand. 

The  queen  read  the  following  reply— 

I  reo^ve  with  the  greatest  tatisfiMtion  the  addrsM 
which  you  have  presented  to  me  en  the  opening  of 
this  Exhibition. 

I  have  observed  with  a  warm  and  increasing  inter« 
est  the  progress  of  your  proceedings  in  the  execution 
of  the  duties  intrusted  to  you  by  the  royal  commis- 
sion ;  and  it  affords  me  sincere  gratificatk>n  to  witness 
the  suooessfiil  result  of  your  judicious  and  unremit- 
ting exertions  in  the  splendid  spectacle  hy  which  I  am 
this  day  surrounded. 
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I  cordmlly  oonour  with  you  in  the  prayer,  that,  by 
6od*8  blessing,  this  undertaking  may  conduce  to  tbo 
welfare  of  my  people  and  to  the  common  interests  of 
the  human  race,  by  encouraging  the  arta  of  peace  and 
industry,  strengthening  the  bonds  of  union  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  promoting  a  friendly 
and  honorable  rivalry  in  the  useful  exercise  of  those 
faculties  which  have  been  conferred  by  a  beneficent 
Providence  for  the  good  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  then  approached 
the  throne,  and  with  great  fervency  of  manner 
offered  up  the  following  prayer,  invoking  God's 
blessing  on  the  undertaking. 

Almighty  and  Everlasting  €rod,  who  dost  govern  all 
things  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  without  whom 
nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holy,  Accept,  we  beseech 
Thee,  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and 
receive  these  our  prayers  which  we  oifer  up  unto  Thee 
this  day  on  behalf  of  the  kingdom  and  people  of  this 
land.  We  acknowledge,  0  I^rd,  that  Thou  hast  mul- 
tiplied on  us  blessings  which  Thou  mighteet  most 
justly  have  withheld  We  acknowledge  that  it  is  not 
because  of  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have 
4one,  but  of  Thy  great  mercy,  that  we  are  permitted 
to  come  before  Thee  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving, 
and  that  instead  of  humbling  us  for  our  offences  Thou 
hast  given  us  cause  to  thank  Thee  for  Thine  abundant 
ffoodness.  And  now,  0  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee  to 
bless  the  work  which  Thou  hast  enabled  us  to  begin, 
and  to  regard  with  Thy  favor  our  purpose  of  knitting 
together  in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  concord  the  different 
-nations  of  the  earth ;  for  with  Thee,  0  Lord,  is  the 
preparation  of  the  heart  in  man.  Of  Thee  it  cometh 
that  violence  is  not  heard  in  our  land,  wasting 
nor  destruction  within  its  borders.  It  is  of  Thee,  O 
liOrd,  that  nations  do  not  lift  up  the  sword  against 
each  other,  nor  learn  war  any  more ;  it  is  of  Thee 
that  peace  is  within  our  walls  and  plenteousness 
within  our  palaces  ;  it  is  of  Thee  that  knowledge  is 
increased  throu^out  the  world,  for  the  spirit  of  man 
is  fh)m  Thee,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  him  understanding.  Therefore,  0  Lord,  not 
unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name,  be  all  the 

5 raise.  While  we  survey  the  works  of  art  and  in- 
ustry  which  surround  us,  let  not  our  hearts  be  lifted 
up,  that  we  forget  the  Lord  our  God,  as  if  our  own 
power  and  the  might  of  our  hands  had  gotten  this 
wealth.  Teach  us  ever  to  remember  ihaX  all  this 
store  which  we  have  prepared  cometh  of  Thine  hand, 
and  is  all  Thine  own.  Both  riches  and  honor  come 
of  Thee,  and  Thou  reignest  over  JbU.  In  Thine  hand  it 
is  to  make  great  and  to  give  strength  unto  all  Now, 
therefore,  O  God,  we  thank  Thee  ;  we  praise  Thee, 
and  entreat  Thee  so  to  overrule  this  assembly  of  many 
nations  that  it  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  Thy 
fflory,  to  the  diffusion  of  Thy  Holy  Word,  to  the 
uicrease  of  general  prosperity,  by  promoting  peace  and 
good-will  among  the  different  races  of  mankind.  Let 
5ie  many  mercies  which  we  receive  from  Thee  dispose 
OUT  hearts  to  serve  Thee  more  faithfully,  who  art  the 
Author  and  the  Giver  of  them  all.  And,  finally,  0 
Lord,  teach  us  so  to  use  those  earthly  blessings  which 
Thou  givest  us  richly  to  enjoy,  that  they  may  not 
withdraw  our  affections  from  those  heavenly  things 
which  Thou  hast  prepared  for  those  that  love  and 
serve  Thee,  through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  Thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ;  to  whom,  with  Thee  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  honor  and  glory. 

The  organs  and  the  choir  joined  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Hallelujah  chorus  of  Handera  Messiah. 
The  vast  area  of  the  building  led  free  scope  for  the 
Tolume  of  sound  ponred  forth ;  and  the  assembled 
multitudes,  their  feelings  already  elevated  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  spectacle  before  them,  listened  with 
becoming  reverence  to  the  triumphant  music  of  the 


great  German  composer.  At  the  close  of  this  part 
of  the  proceedings,  Hesing,  the  Chinese  Mandaria, 
unable  my  longer  to  oontrol  his  feelings,  made  his 
way  through  foreign  diplomatists,  ministers  of 
state,  and  the  distinguished  circle  with  which 
court  etiquette  had  surrounded  the  throne,  and 
advancing  close  to  the  queen,  saluted  her  by  a 
grand  salaam ;  her  Majesty  acknowledged  the 
obeisance,  and  saluted  the  Mandarin  in  return  ;  and 
at  her  request  he  was  placed  between  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Household. 

The  procession  was  headed  by  Mr.  Paxton,  Mr. 
Henderson,  and  Mr.  Fox ;  then  followed  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Hoyal  Commission, 
the  Foreign  Acting  Commissioners,  the  Royal 
Commissioners  themselves,  and  officers  of  the 
Queen *s  Household.  Her  Majesty  led  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Prince  Albert  the  Princess  Hoyal ; 
both  parents  and  children  looked  extremely  well. 
The  queen  bore  herself  with  courteous  but  dignified 
restraint,  as  if  feeling  more  excitement  than  she 
would  display;  Prince  Albert  appeared  less  com* 
posed  ;  his  emotion  at  the  successful  realization  of 
bis  own  idea  was  very  visible. 

The  Indian  and  Colonial  collections  were  left  behind, 
the  Fine  Arts  court  passed,  and  the  prooession,  cheered 
incessantly  in  its  progress,  moved  into  the  area 
devoted  to  our  many-^f^ured  manufitcturing  prod* 
uots.  Glimpses  were  caught  over  the  heads  of  the 
spectators  on  the  right  of  the  Furniture  court,  and 
the  massive  forms  of  the  fixed  machinery  beyond  it. 
On  the  left,  the  Colebrook  Dale  dome,  the  gigantie 
statues  of  Lords  Eldon  and  Stowell,  the  welUknown 
form  of  our  great  dramatist,  and  the  many  other 
objects  which  adoi^  the  centre  aisle,  were  left  behind. 
Past  the  ftirs  of  bears  and  other  wild  animals  sus- 
pended from  many  a  girder,  and  carpets  lending  thdr 
brilliant  colors  to  complete  the  decorations  and  clothe 
the  narrow  lines  of  the  interior,  the  xwgeant  swept  4m 
its  way.  It  reached  the  western  entrance,  and  saw 
itself,  and  the  unequalled  grandeur  of  the  soene 
whereof  it  formed  the  leading  feature,  reflected  in  the 
immense  mirror  exhibited  at  this  point  Then,  whe^ 
ing  round  the  model  of  the  Liverpool  Dock,  it  wis 
returning  on  the  South  side  of  the  nave,  when  the 
gigantic  organ  by  Willis  suddenly  hurled  forth  its  in* 
mense  volume  of  sound.  The  effect  was  extremely 
fine ;  but  there  was  so  much  to  think  of,  so  many 
points  to  observe,  and  the  admiration  of  all  had 
already  been  so  largely  taxed,  that  each  new-telling 
characteristic  of  the  progress  scarcely  produced  its 
deserved  impression.  Wonder  had  already  attained 
its  maximum  and  oould  rise  no  further.  Displays  of 
textile  fabrics,  of  hardware,  of  cutlery,  and  of  fami- 
ture,  vistas  of  courts  and  alleys  filled  with  the  richest 
materials — objects  that  at  any  other  time  would  have 
been  noticed  with  interest  and  regard — ^hardly  claimed 
a  moment*s  attention  in  that  remarkable  progress. 
At  length  the  procession  reached  the  transept ;  round 
the  South  end  of  which  it  proceeded,  and  then  swept 
into  the  Foreign  department  of  the  Exhibition.  Here 
immense  efforts  had  been  made  to  prepare  for  its 
suitable  reception.  France  had  collected  the  choiceet 
specimens  of  her  manufactures  ;  and  though  only  two 
days  ago  her  division  was  in  oonfWon  and  the  possi- 
bility of  her  taking  a  suitable  part  in  the  opening 
pageant  doubtful,  one  could  not  help  admiring  the 
tasteful  manner  in  which  her  exhibitors  had  decorated 
the  portion  of  their  collection  which  was  within  sight 
Other  countries,  more  forward  in  their  preparations, 
were  of  course  able  to  make  a  more  satisfactory  ap- 
pearance. The  great  attention  which  the  industrial 
communities  of  Europe  bestow  on  matters  of  artistic 
design  and  on  ornamental  manufSMtures  enabled  them 
to  decorate  their  divisions  of  the  nave  in  a  manner 
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more  effective  than  we,  with  our  utilitarian  tendencies, 
oould  hope  to  achieve.  Amid  a  rare  collection  of 
various  objects  the  procession  moved  forward,*  received 
everywhere  with  loud  acclamations.  The  French 
organ,  by  Du  Crequet,  and  that  fW)m  Erfurt,  by 
Schulze,  each  in  turn  poured  forth  its  music  ;  and  as 
the  pageant  rounded  the  eastern  end  of  the  building 
the  bauds  of  the  Coldstream  and  Scots  Fusilier  Guards 
varied  the  programme  by  their  spirit-stin-ing  strains. 
The  return  aluug  the  north  side  of  the  nave  renewed 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  foreigners  and  visitors  assembled 
there.  The  checriug  and  the  waving  of  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefe  went  on  continuously  around  the  building  ; 
and  at  lost,  having  completed  a  progress  more  triumph- 
ant in  its  peacefulncss  and  spirit  of  good-will  than  the 
proudest  warlike  pageant  that  ever  ascended  the 
capitol  of  ancient  Rome,  the  queen  returned  once 
more  to  the  position  in  the  transept  where  her  throne 
was  placed. 

The  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  Lord  Chamberlain 
of  the  Household,  stepped  forward,  and  announced 
in  a  loud  voice  that  the  queen  had  declared  **  The 
Exhibition  is  open.'*  A  flourish  of  trumpets 
chorused  this  proclamation ;  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  royal  party  retired  by  the  way  it 
came,  and  quitted  the  building  for  the  Palace. 

Then,  (says  another  account,)  away  went  the 
boundary-ropes  ;  the  multitude  closed  as  upon  Epsom 
Downs  when  the  horses  have  passed  ;  and  for  a 
couple  of  hours  all  was  push,  squeeze,  cram,  and 
chaos.  All  order  was  forgotten  now  ;  everybody 
struggled  to  see  the  Great  Diamond,  and  the  Throne, 
and  the  Crystal  Fountain  ;  and  everybody  determined 
to  see  them  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  any- 
body else.  The  transept  became  as  curious  a  scene  of 
good-humored  but  violent  contention  as  one  would 
desire  to  see  and  not  to  share.  People  jostled,  shoved, 
elbowed,  apologized,  accepted  the  apology,  and  began 
jostling,  shoving,  and  elbowing  again.  A  great  num- 
ber rushed  into  the  refreshment  rooms,  clamoring,  not 
in  vain,  for  ices  and  jellies  ;  and  a  great  number 
dropped  away  into  the  side-courts,  of  which  the 
Austrian  apartments  were  the  favorites,  and  deserved 
to  be  so,  if  only  for  the  polite  attention  of  the  planner 
tiiereof,  who  set  a  fairy  fountain  constantly  playing 
eau  de  Cologne,  and  invited  all  the  ladies  to  carry 
ftway  its  fragrant  moisture  on  their  handkerchief. 

By  four  o'clock  the  multitude  was  so  diminished 
by  departures  and  by  a  scattering  over  the  immense 
area,  that  the  company  seemed  no  longer  even 
numerous. 


The  ceremonial  of  opening  the  Exhibition  was 
simple,  but  judiciously  conceived,  and  eminently 
successful.  The  arrangements  ultimately  adopted 
for  the  admission  of  spectators  insured  a  sufficient 
attendance  for  effect,  without  causing  discomfort 
by  overcrowding:.  The  toiU  ensemble  of  the  edifice 
was  striking  and  beautiful.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  com- 
promise between  open  space  and  an  enclosed  build- 
ing ;  combining  the  lightsome  airiness  of  the  for- 
mer with  the  defined  limitation  of  the  latter,  serving 
as  a  framework  to  the  picture.  The  very  trees, 
enclosed  by  necessity  in  the  structure,  added  to  its 
beauty,  and  imparted  a  feeling  of  freshness.  The 
careful  toilet  or  the  women,  and  the  sprinkling  of 
court  costume  and  uniforms  among  the  other  sex, 
lent  to  the  scene  a  greater  variety  and  richness  of 
color  than  is  usual  in  England  on  such  occasions  ; 
which  was  heightened  by  the  rich  dyes  of  carpets 
and  other  textile  fabrics  displayed,  and  the  glitter 
of  arms,  bijouterie,  and  metallic  articles  in  gen- 
eral. *'  The  great  or^n''  was  turned  to  account 
in  the  choral  music.    Handel's  immortal  "  Halle- 


lujah" had  a  grandeur  of  effect  that  could  not  be 
surpassed.  The  prayer  offered  up  by  the  venerable 
primate  was  unaffected,  catholic,  and  appropriate. 
To  crown  all,  the  queen  entered  into  the  business 
of  the  day  with  graceful  heartiness.  The  obvious 
entireness  of  sympathy  between  the  royal  pair — 
the  presence  of  their  children — the  alert  and  lively 
interest  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  seemed 
to  have  renewed  his  youth  on  his  own  and  his 
namesake  Prince  Arthur's  birthday — raised  enthu- 
siasm to  its  height. 

Outside,  the  scene  was,  in  its  kind,  if  possible 
still  more  striking.  All  London  was  in  motion. 
Hyde  Park  and  its  accesses  swarmed  with  human 
beings.  The  day  was  genial  and  bright,  and  ad- 
vantage had  been  taken  of  every  eminence  that  the 
undulation  of  the  ground  affords  to  command  a 
view.  Notwithstanding  the  gre^it  influx  of  foreign- 
ers, the  physiognomy  of  the  crowd  was  essentially 
English.  The  utmost  good-humor  prevailed  ;  and 
what  appeared  most  to  impress  strangers  was  the 
perfect  order  and  security,  with  the  utter  absence 
of  any  apparent  force  to  maintain  it.  With  the 
exception  of  the  few  guards  in  attendance  on  the 
queen's  carriage,  such  as  would  accompany  her 
majesty  on  a  state  visit  to  the  theatres,  not  a  soldier 
was  to  be  seen. 

The  streets  continned  to  be  thronged  with  glad- 
some loiterers  throughout  the  day ;  the  holyday 
was  kept  up  till  the  last.  It  would  be  endless  to 
enumerate  the  festivities  which  have  preceded, 
followed,  and  are  still  to  follow,  this  high  solemnity 
of  the  English  carnival  of  1851. 

The  Exposition. — Much  trumpeting  of  prepa- 
ration, prolonged  for  a  full  year,  had  produced  the 
usual  effect,  and  not  a  few  had  begun  to  grow  sick 
of  **  the  Exposition,"  especially  those  who,  doomed 
to  stand  out,  as  it  were,  in  the  open  market-place, 
had  perpetually  to  face  that  ever-blowing  idle  wind 
of  wonderment.  But  if  there  have  been  annoy- 
ances of  that  sort,  look  upon  the  thing  as  it  exists 
and  you  forget  them  all. 

It  is  done ;  the  work  is  accomplished ;  all  has 
gone  well.  Not  a  cross,  not  a  frown,  on  man's 
face  or  heaven's.  How  many  an  anxious  breast 
must  now  be  relieved  of  its  load  ! — knowing  what 
could  be  achieved,  namely,  the  thing  we  see ;  bat 
knowing  also  how  human  fallibility,  or  the  treach- 
ery of  circumstance,  might  mar  that  truly  great 
enterprise,  set  befoire  the  world  some  abortion  of 
the  desij^n,  and  turn  the  hope  of  good  fame  into 
humiliation  under  scorn.  For  the  event  often  re- 
bukes the  too  great  confidence  in  better  knowledge 
which  discerns  a  possibility,  by  a  shifting  of  results 
that  makes  short-sighted  ignorance  predicting  fail- 
ure seem  to  have  proclaimed  the  truer  wisdom. 
Prince  Albert,  who  did  a  right  princely  thing  in  so 
clearly  appreciating  and  so  heartily  adopting  the 
enterprise,  must  have  sustained  a  good  weight  of 
such  care,  not  unshared  by  his  crowned  wife  ;  and 
both  cannot  but  rejoice  that  all  is  over  so  happily, 
with  such  full  return  of  credit  to  the  royal  patron 
and  director.  As  to  any  ^meute  or  disturbance  ! — 
the  very  sight  of  the  thirty  thofisand  in  that  build- 
ing, and  the  glad  host  around,  all  most  manifestly 
co'aperating  in  heart  and  soul  with  the  undertaking, 
chased  away  even  the  thought  of  interruption. 

The  idea  has  attained  a  bodily  consummation 
worthy  of  it.  France  has  been  celebrated  for  her 
Expositions  d 'Industrie,  yearly  growing  in  impor- 
tance and  interest ;  but  all  who  have  witnessed 
both  those  exhibitions  and  this  one  concur  in  de* 
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daring  that  the  French  original  sinks  to  insignifi- 
cance in  comparison  with  this  its  larger  imitation. 
Because  this,  the  more  liberal  in  its  very  purpose 
and  nature,  embraces  the  whole  civilized  world ; 
and  France  needs  not  be  ashamed  to  be  outdone  by 
the  world. 

As  to  ultimate  results,  it  is  all  too  soon  to  talk 
of  them.  The  present  multifarious  reality  stifles 
such  speculations  and  conjectures.  It  expunges 
those  which  have  been  hazarded  already.  It  had 
been  said,  for  instance,  that  this  Olympic  game  of 
Industry,  this  tournament  of  Commerce,  would 
stimulate  competition,  invention,  and  practical  skill ; 
it  may  suggest  many  improvements,  but  less  by 
mere  emulation  than  by  positive  accretion  to  the 
aggregate  knowledge  of  skilled  art.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  inilustry  of  one  nation  would  filch 
ideas  from  another,  and  Englishmen  so  libelled 
their  country  as  to  fear  the  consequence ;  but  Eng- 
land is  not  so  easily  beggared  in  ideas.  Besides, 
one  nation  cannot  filch  the  genius,  the  '*  turn,"  the 
taste,  nay  the  likings  of  another :  France  can  no 
more  steal  our  love  of  mechanical  elaboration  than 
we  can  steal  her  taste,  or  the  artistic  vitality  of 
Italy.  The  Exposition  must  have  swept  away 
some  old  fallacies,  of  the  "  one  Englishman  to 
three  Frenchmen"  order.  While  it  sets  forth  na- 
tional distinctions  more  strongly  than  ever,  by  the 
comparison  and  contrast  in  juxtaposition,  it  also 
develops  a  certain  generic  similitude  over  all. 
Admirable  as  each  nation  may  be  in  some  specific 
traits,  it  is  plain  that  no  one  is  distinguished  from 
its  fellows  by  any  inaccessible,  towering,  supernal 
altitude.  We  maybe  English,  French,  German, 
— but  we  are  all  human  ;  and  we  learn  best  when 
we  meet  in  a  common  school.  Hence,  probably, 
the  best  efilect  of  this  concurrence  will  be,  not  to 
re-distribute  excellence  by  some  emulative  change 
of  position  in  the  race,  but  to  give  an  ulterior  im- 
pulse to  the  whole. 

One  well-known  truth  was  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  show.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  work- 
man had  been  cooperating  to  this  one  display,  in  all 
countries  and  climes,  in  all  social  conditions,  under 
all  creeds  and  political  governments ;  apart,  labor- 
ing on  objects  as  different  as  the  materials,  many 
of  the  most  homely  kind  ;  each,  however,  was 
brought  up  to  the  high  mark  of  his  vocation,  each 
had  to  make  his  work  perfect ;  and  the  result  is, 
when  all  come  together,  that  each  one  workman, 
each  one  article  of  production,  however  rough  or 
homely,  falls  into  the  general  harmony  and  contrib- 
utes to  the  one  general  effect  of  beauty. 

The  arrangements  of  the  whole  afl^air — from  the 
great  edifice  to  the  particular  stands — from  the  or- 
gan izatitm  o^  the  cx)mmittees  to  the  ordering  of 
the  refreshment-room — were  admirable  ;  compre- 
hensive, consentaneous,  handsomely  fitted  up  in 
every  part,  perfect  in  working,  visibly  perfect  in 
the  whole  result.  The  first  aspect  under  that 
vaulted  transept — the  blue  sky  and  sun  above,  the 
blue  and  crystal  arch  a  lower  sky,  the  trees  and 
plants,  the  fountains,  the  glowing  luxury  of  com- 
mercial treasures,  the  sculpture — formed  a  con- 
spiracy of  in^iuences  drawn  from  the  elements  of 
civilization,  worthy  of  the  Congress  of  the  World, 
but  never  thtis  allied  before  ;  and  the  very  fact  that 
the  impression  produced  is  a  commonplace  in  every- 
body's mouth,  uttered  scores  of  times  daily,  proves 
the  force  of  the  combined  power  thus  created,  in 
bringing  together  the  minds  and  feelings  of  so 
many  classes  and  so  many  races.  The  common- 
place of  the  day  is  tbe  voice  of  Man  acknowledg- 


ing the  power  of  Civilization  in  its  roost  visible 
and  concrete  aspect.  We  do  not  hold,  indeed, 
that  the  gates  of  Janus  are  forever  shut  because 
the  Exposition  is  opened — although  Mr.  Cobden 
was  there  introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; 
but  that  races  the  most  diverse  were  there  made 
to  feel  a  fellowship  in  labor,  a  common  allegiance, 
a  cosmopolitan  friendship,  is  an  assertion  not 
stronger  than  the  truth  ;  aqd  such  a  gathering 
must  have  noble  fruits. 

It  must  have  noble  successors.  For  that  this 
can  be  the  last  Congress  of  the  Peaceful  Arts  no 
one  believes ;  neither  that  it  is  the  only  sort  of 
congress  which  London  will  be  content  to  witness. 
The  Arts  now  appear  as  the  handmaids  of  Com- 
merce ;  and,  in  like  manner,  shall  not  Commerce, 
emulating  them,  claim  to  be  the  servant  of  the 
Arts  in  some  future  congress  of  their  own  1 


EXETER    HALL. 

The  gay^r  doings  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition, 
and  the  supplementary  festivals  that  have  arisen 
out  of  it,  will  this  year  throw  the  customary  "  May 
meetings"  somewhat  into  the  shade.  In  numbers, 
however,  these  assemblages  are  likely  to  be  even 
better  attended  than  usual ;  for  their  provincial 
frequenters  are  not  inaccessible  to  the  secular  at- 
tractions of  the  metropolis. '  Many  a  serious 
brother  and  sister  will  repair  to  Exeter  Hall  the 
more  readily  that  the  Glass  Palace  is  not  far  dis- 
tant. From  the  9th  of  April  to  the  24th  of  June 
inclusive,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twelve 
anniversaries  of  religious  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions are  solemnized  in  London,  by  meetings,  din- 
ners, bazars,  and  sermons.  **  Exeter  Hall"  is  the 
term  by  which  the  public  that  is  annually  attracted 
to  the  metropolis  by  these  anniversaries  is  conven- 
tionally known  :  in  fact,  only  thirty-one  of  these 
meetings  are  held  in  the  hall  itself;  but  as  the 
great  meetings  are  for  the  most  part  held  there, 
and  as  many  of  the  most  influential  of  the  associ- 
ations have  ofiices  in  the  building,  the  phrase  is 
appropriate  enough.  Exeter  Hall,  projected  in 
1825  and  opened  in  1831,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  Mr.  Butterworth,  and 
others,  to  supply  the  then  insufficient  accommoda- 
tion for  the  various  religious  and  charitable  socie- 
ties of  the  metropolis,  has  drawn  closer  the  bonds 
of  union  among  a  not  unimportant  section  of  the 
English  public,  which  had  previously  attained  a 
considerable  degree  of  organization.  The  May 
meetings  of  the  religious  public  date  from  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  :  they 
were  begun,  we  believe,  by  the  Society  of  Friends ; 
and  the  members  of  the  Three  Denominations  were 
the  next  to  follow  the  example.  Their  influence 
was  first  extended  to  social  and  political  questions 
by  the  institution  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  be- 
tween 1760  and  1770 ;  and  a  more  catholic  char- 
acter has  been  imparted  to  them  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  when  the  Bible 
Society  extended  the  habit  of  cooperation  between 
Churchmen  of  the  Evangelical  party  and  Disseni- 
ers,  which  the  Anti-Slavery  struggle  haH  origi- 
nated. Since  that  time,  the  influence  oi  *'  Exeter 
Hall"  has  been  extensively  felt,  owing  to  the  ram- 
ifications, permanent  organization,  and  large  funds 
of  the  more  prominent  missionary  and  philanthropic 
societies,  the  intimate  union  among  them  produced 
by  the  same  persons  holding  office  in  several,  and 
their  affiliated  branches  spread  over  the  country. 
Their  power  has  been  felt  both  for  good  and  for 
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evil.  Their  somewhat  presumptoous  interference 
with  questions  they  imperfectly  understood,  (Colo- 
nization, Convict  Discipline,  &c.,)  and  their  sec- 
tarian spirit,  have  at  times  been  troublesome  and 
even  mischievous;  but  it  would  be  unjust  not  to 
recognize  the  high  general  respectability  and  benev- 
olence of  purpose  that  characterize  the  **  religious 
public."  *' Exeter  HalP*  is  the  visible  embodi- 
ment in  our  day  of  English  Puritanism ;  and  English 
Puritanism,  if  not  always  amiable,  has  much  about  it 
that  commands  respect.  This  peculiar  phasis  of 
English  life  merits  the  attention  of  intelligent 
foreigners;  and  even  for  ourselves  a  peculiar  in- 
terest attaches  to  **  Eseter  Hall,"  at  a  moment 
when  the  National  Church  seems  threatened  with 
disruption.  **  Exeter  Hall"  is  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  men  holding  many  in- 
compatible views  in  religion  can  cooperate  effect- 
ively by  a  judicious  mixture  of  combined  effort  and 
separate  organization. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

A  LONG  Annuitt. — ^The  Treasury  of  Hanover  has 
Just  been  relieved  of  a  claimant  who  was,  it  may  be 
assumed,  one  of  the  oldest  names  on  the  pension  lists 
of  Europe.  A  lady  named  Von  Leuthe,  the  widow  of 
a  subaltern  civil  official,  celebrated  last  year  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  date  of  her  state  allowance.  It 
was  given  under  the  following  circumstances : — In  the 
year  1771,  when  the  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline 
Matilda  of  Denmark  obtained  by  the  intervention  of 
her  brother,  George  IH.,  an  asylum  at  Cette,  in  Hano- 
Ter,  she  wished  to  adopt  a  child  to  supply  the  void 
left  in  her  heart  by  the  detention  of  her  own  children 
from  her.  An  orphan  ^rl,  known  as  *•  little  Sophie," 
was  selected,  and  remamed  with  the  queen  till  die 
death  of  her  majesty  in  1775.  In  her  last  hours  she 
reoonmiended  the  persons  surrounding  her  to  the 
osre  of  her  relatives  for  provision  by  pensions  for 
their  lives,  and  the  wish  was  complied  with  through 
the  exertions  of  her  chaplain.  Pastor  Lehzen.  Among 
them  was  **  little  Sophie,"  who  received  a  pension  of 
400  thalers,  and  drew  it  regularly  for  seventy-five 
years.  She  has  just  died,  more  than  80  years  of  age. 
— PreussUche  Zeitung. 


IirrERESTiNQ  AuTOORAPH  LETTERS. — On  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  a  collection  of  very  interesting  auto- 
mph  letters  was  brought  to  the  hammer  by  Messrs. 
Puttick  and  Simpson,  of  Piccadilly.  The  collection 
seemed  to  have  been  formed  without  much  attention 
to  completeness  in  any  department,  but  included  some 
estimable  specimens,  as  the  following  brief  notice  will 
show: — Lot  58,  a  letter  of  Bobert  Bums  to  Mrs. 
M'Clehose,  signed  "  Sylvaqder,"  sold  for  SI,  lOt. 
Lot  59,  a  letter  of  Lord  Byron,  written  three  days 
after  the  death  of  his  natural  daughter,  AUegra,  and 
with  reference  to  that  event,  sold  for  8/.  Some  short 
letters  of  Charles  I.  and  II.,  but  good  specimens  of  their 
autographs,  avei*aged  about  2/.  5<.  each.  Lot  80,  the 
publication  of  peace,  commonly  called  the  Treaty  of 
Breda,  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  British 
nation  and  the  States-General,  sold  for  5/.  10s.  Lot 
111,  an  autograph  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  sold  for 
91.  lOs.  Lot  112,  a  signature  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
sold  for  21.  Is.  Gi.  Lot  119,  a  wardrobe  warrant, 
signed  by  Edward  VI.,  but  not  a  very  desirable  speci- 
men, sold  for  62.  lOt.    Lot  125,  a  letter  of  Queen 


Elizabeth,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  she  had 
invited  Henry  IV.  of  France,  to  pay  her  a  visit,  waa 
not  dear  at  5/.  12<.  6<i.'  Lot  1S8,  a  leUer  of  the 
fkmouB  warrior  Alexander  Famese,  sold  for  8/.  !«. 
Lot  202,  a  letter  of  Henry  Carey,  Lord  Hunsdon, 
cousin-german  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  sold  for  21. 5«. ;  aad 
a  short  letter  of  James  IL,  (lot  210,)  for  the  same 
sum.  Lot  288,  Physiognomical  Rules,  with  pen 
sketches  by  the  celebrated  Lavater,  sold  for  9/.  lOt. 
Lot  288,  signature  of  "  bloody"  Mary,  although 
damaged,  produced  41.  Ss.  Lot  285,  a  letter  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots,  sold  for  4/.  14c.  Lot  829,  a  fragment 
of  a  letter  of  Nelson,  but  containing  some  character- 
istic passages,  sold  for  21.  12s.  iXt  840,  an  offioiel 
letter,  signed  by  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  an  autograph 
of  great  rarity,  sold  for  10/.  lOt.  Lot  875,  a  diploma- 
tic letter  of  Rubens,  the  painter,  sold  for  5/.  Lot  890, 
a  capital  letter  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  sold  for  2/1. 
6*.  Lot  409,  a  letter  of  the  great  Turenne,  sold  lor 
1/.  19«.  Lot  428,  a  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington* 
in  which  he  says,  **  The  fact  is,  that  no  individual 
can  do  all  that  is  required  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,** 
produced  7s.  Several  autographs  of  William  IIL 
ranged  from  lis.  to  14s.  each.  Lot  446,  a  bill  of 
household  expenses,  signed  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and 
also  bearing  other  rare  signatures,  sold  for  6/.  12t. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  sale,  the  auctioneer  made  an 
announcement  that  will  be  received  with  interest  by 
autograph  collectors,  namely,  that  in  a  few  weeks  wifi 
be  o&red  for  sale  the  important  collection  of  Mooc 
Alcide  Donnadieu.  l^iis  collection  is  well  known  both 
here  and  on  the  continent.  In  addition  to  autognpha 
of  the  highest  rarity  in  every  class,  it  contains  tlie 
late  Mr.  Upoott's  entire  oolleotion  of  English  royal 
autographs. 


<*  Lb  Pilote  de  Loin>RES.** — ^Under  this  title  a  very 
well  edited  and  extremely  useful  newspaper  for  fo^ 
eigners  has  just  made  its  appearance,  the  first  number 
having  been  published  last  Saturday.  It  is  in  French, 
and  addresses  itself  chiefly  to  the  wants  of  our  fordgn 
visitors,  who  will  find  it  an  excellent  guide  to  who- 
ever they  wish  to  discover  of  useftil  or  amusing  in 
London,  while  it  furnishes  a  truthftil  record  of  tlw 
course  of  events  and  the  condition  of  public  opinio^  in 
France.  It  is,  indeed,  in  its  general  character,  a 
counterpart  of  that  admirable  Paris  newspaper, 
'*  Galignani*s  Messenger  ;'*  and  besides  the  essential 
events  which  it  record^,  it  contains  a  very  clever  and 
piquant  feuilleton. 


An  invention  has  been  patented  for  constructing 
casks,  barrels,  puncheons,  and  everything  in  the 
cooperage  line,  in  a  space  of  time  which  literally  ba£> 
fles  belief.  One  of  the  machines  is  at  pixsent  in  oper- 
ation at  the  St.  Rollox  works.  We  have  inspected 
it,  and  were  certainly  astonished  to  find  the  staves  of 
an  ordinary-sized  cask  prepared,  put  together,  and 
headed,  in  little  more  than  ten  minutes.  The  thing 
was  perfect — the  cutting  and  jointing  were  done  with 
mathematical  precision,  and  all  the  hands  had  real^ 
to  do  was,  to  arrange  the  staves  and  fix  the  heads ; 
all  the  rest  was  accomplished  by  machinery,  and  with 
so  little  trouble  that  the  article  was  finished  before 
'  one  could  fancy  that  a  hoop  was  on.  The  mechanism, 
like  that  of  almost  all  important  inventions,  is  exceed- 
;  ingly  simple  ;  the  only  wonder  is,  whe«  it  is  exam- 
'  ined,  how  so  clear  and  easy  a  mode  ot  loing  a  great 
,  deal  of  work  with  a  very  small  amount  o/  labor  has 
;not  been  hit  upon  before  now. — Glasgow  Daily 
\MaU. 


The  Livitco  Aes  Is  published  evety  Saturday,  by  E.  Ltttbll  &  Co.,  at  the  comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromiekl 
fltreeu,  Boston.  Price  13i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars  a  year  in  advance.  RemltUftces  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  aad  promptly  attended  to. 
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From  the  North  British  Roriew. 

Avtohiography  of  the  Rev.  WiUietm  Walford.  Ed- 
ited, with  a  Continuation,  by  John  Houohton. 
London,  1851. 

That  which  entitles  this  volume  to  notice  beyond 
the  circle  of  private  friendship,  and  of  religfious 
connexion,  is  not  only  the  peculiarity  of  the  case 
of  suflfering  which  is  described  in  it,  but  the  rare 
circumstance  that  such  a  case  should  be  narrated 
and  described  by  the  sufferer  himself,  and  he,  too, 
a  man  of  superior  intelligence  and  many  accom- 
plishments. It  is  natural  to  think  that  some  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  an  insunce  of  this  sort 
when  it  occurs,  tending  perhaps  to  the  furtherance 
of  science  ;  perhaps  to  the  strengthening  or  illus- 
tration of  some  principle  in  morals. 

The  late  Rev.  William  Walford  was  an  esteemed 
minister  of  the  Congregational  order ;  and  durine 
many  years  was  Resident  and  Classical  Tutor  of 
the  Independent  College,  Homerton — a  colleague, 
therefore,  of  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith,  that  ornament 
of  the  Dissenting  ministry.  Mr.  Walford  was  a 
man  of  clear  intellect,  sound  judgment,  and,  one 
may  say,  of  metaphysical  turn.  His  religious 
history,  as  given  by  himself,  with  much  modesty 
and  ingenuousness,  cannot  be  perused  without  re- 
ceiving from  it  an  impression  very  favorable  as  to 
his  personal  seriousness,  and  the  elevation  and 
purity  of  his  character  as  a  Christian  man.  He 
has  become  known  as  a  religious  writer  and  bibli- 
cal critic  ;*  and  as  a  tutor  he  is  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  those  who  were  his  pupils. 

Mr.  Walford  commenced  his  religious  life  in  a 
manner — we  must  here  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Tolnme — which  carried  with  it  to  himself  a  power- 
ful and  permanent  conviction  of  its  derivation  from 
on  high.  He  felt  and  knew  that  in  his  case,  cer- 
tainly, **  faith  was  not  of  himself,"  it  was  "  the 
gift  of  God.*'  This  persuasion  as  to  the  source 
and  the  reality  of  his  spiritual  existence,  it  is  well 
to  notice.  Conjoined  with  this  characteristic  of 
his  personal  religious  feelings,  was  an  early-de- 
Teloped  propensity,  following  him  through  life,  to 
attempt — with  restless  and  fruitless  assiduity,  a 
solution,  never  by  finite  minds  to  be  attained,  of 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil.  We  note  this 
fact  in  this  place  merely  as  it  enters  into  a  due 
consideration  of  the  case  before  us.  Speaking  of 
an  early  stage  of  his  religious  course,  Mr.  Walford 
say&^he  was  then  in  his  eighteenth  year — 

Suddenly  I  was  thrown  into  extreme  agitation,  by 
observing  the  universal  prevalence  of   moral    and 

Ehysical  evil  over  the  whole  mce  of  mankind.  An 
iquiry  concerning  the  cause  of  this  desolating  calam- 
ity immediately  engaged  my  attention.  All  other 
considerations  were  suspended,  that  I  might,  if  it  were 
practicable,  gain  some  satisfivction  on  the  solemn  and 
xnystorioos  subject  The  more,  however,  I  meditated 
on  it,  the  more  incompetent  I  found  mysdf  to  devise 
a  solution.    I  was  altogether  ignorant  that  the  ques- 

*  Mr.  Walford's  publications  Kte—The  Manner  qf 
Prayer.  The  Book  of  PaalrM  :  a  new  Translation, 
with  Notes.  Carta  Bomano! :  a  revised  Translation 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and  A  Catechism  of 
Christian  Evidenee$t  TnUhtj  and  Dutiea. 
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tion  of  the  existence  (origin)  of  evil  is  one  of  all  ages, 
and  of  all  thoughtful  men  ;  and  I  was  equally  igno* 
rant  of  the  discordant  theories  that  have  been  devised 
to  aocount  for  the  fHgbtful  phenomenon, — p.  46. 

It  was,  in  fact,  this  one  subject  and  this  perplexity 
that  constituted  throughout  life  the  nucleus  of  the 
mental  sufferings  of  which,  from  physical  causes, 
he  was  the  victim  :  it  demands,  therefore,  to  be 
noted  in  taking  account  of  those  sufierings.  At 
times  they  reduced  him  to  '*  a  state  of  despair, 
bordering  on  insanity."  Now  and  then,  he  says, 
**  the  cloud  broke  for  a  brief  interval,  when  I  was 
consoled  by  a  hope  that  the  darkness  would  be  dis- 
pelled, if  not  sooner,  yet  by  the  bright  discoveries 
of  the  heavenly  state."  He  had,  however,  so  far 
attained  a  due  religious  tranquillity,  as  to  exercise 
the  Christian  ministry  with  acceptance  and  advan- 
tage to  others  and  C(»mfort  to  himself  for  a  course 
of  years.  At  length  a  malady,  which  from  earl? 
life  had  more  or  less  affected  him,  became  so  mucn 
aggravated  as  to  induce  him  to  surrender  the  pastoral 
office,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  congregation, 
at  Great  Yarmouth.  He  thus  introduces  this 
subject : — ' 

I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  an  insidious  malady 
by  which,  lh)m  a  very  early  age,  I  was  often  very 
grievously  afieoted,  but  of  the  nature  and  causes  of 
which  I  was  altogether  ignorant,  though  its  efiSeots 
were  inexpressibly  painfhl.  This  maliidy  bad  showm 
itself  chiefly  by  almost  incessant  headaches  fh)m  mj 
infancy  ;  but  soon  after  my  settlement  at  Yarmouth  it 
assumed  a  new  form.  I  was  attacked  by  paroxysms 
of  despondency,  which,  during  their  continuance, 
rendered  life  a  burden  almost  intolen\ble.  I  could 
give  no  aocount  of  the  reasons  of  such  disquietude* 
and  was  at  a  loss  to  devise  any  probable  means  of 
relief. — p.  147. 

A  journey  on  horseback  brought  some  relief, 
but  these  sufferings  recurred  frequently  durine  the 
course  of  the  fourteen  years  passed  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ford at  Yarmouth. 

With  almost  every  source  of  happiness  open  to  me 
— (Mr.  Walfbi*dwafl  happy  in  his  home  and  congrega- 
tion)— I  was  often  for  months  together  more  wretched 
than  I  can  describe.  My  prospects  were  darkened  by 
the  thickest  clouds ;  all  things,  present  and  future, 
were  encompassed  with  fear  and  dread.  Taciturnity, 
irritability  of  temper,  and  unnatural  and  diseased 
sensibility  of  conscience,  and  such  a  degree  of  indolent 
lassitude  as  rendered  every  mental  occupation  distaste- 
ful, increased  over  me  to  such  a  degree  as  to  alarm  me 
lest  the  sanity  of  my  mind  should  be  subverted.  At 
times  my  thoughts  were  so  agitated,  and  my  concep- 
tions so  disturbed,  as  to  make  me  apprehensive  that 
some  foreign  invisible  agency  was  acting  upon  me. 
Imaginations  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature  often 
darted  upon  me  with  such  rapidity  as  left  me  without 
control  over  them. — ^p.  148. 

The  sufferer  had  recourse  to  various  means  for 
diverting  his  thoughts,  but  in  vain. 

Often  I  wandered  about  the  fields  and  country, 
driven  firom  my  occupation  and  my  home  by  unutter- 
able anguish  ;  lingering  in  unfrequented  lanes,  and 
hanging  on  gates  and  stiles,  pouring  out  fhmUo  and 
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broken  supplications  to  God  to  have  mercy  upon  me. 
Not  seldom,  I  was  alarmed  lest,  in  spite  of  myself,  I 
should  abandon  all  religion,  and  become  an  infidel  or 
atheist  I  dared  not  disclose  to  any  the  condition  of 
my  feelings,  lest  I  should  be  taken  for  such,  or  for  & 
madman.  My  pious,  cheerftil,  and  affectionate  wife 
was  but  too  sensible  that  some  mA  cause  of  disquietude 
preyed  upon  me  ;  but  for  several  years  I  replied  to 
her  anxious  inquiries  merely,  that  my  spirits  were 
low  and  depressed,  firom  what  cause  I  knew  not  If 
these  torturing  paroxysms  had  not  been  relieved  by 
frequent  intervals,  I  must  necessarily  have  relin- 
ouished  my  profession,  as  it  was  with  inexpressible 
oifficulty  I  perfbrmed  its  duties,  while  they  were  forci- 
bly prised  upon  me.  So  extraordinary,  however, 
was  my  state,  that  during  the  intermissions  I  experi- 
enced I  was  often  oheerfUl  and  even  gay  ;  I  lost  sight 
of  my  sorrows,  and  was  astonished  at  myself  that  I 
could  ever  be  so  painfUlly  affected.  This  alternation 
of  feeling,  altogether  unaccountable  to  me,  continued 
to  actuate  me  through  the  whole  period  of  my  reeidenoe 
in  Yarmouth. — ^p.  149. 

In  the  hope  that  chaniEre  of  scene  and  occupation 
might  bring  relief,  Mr.  Walford  had  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  resident  tutor  at  Homerton 
Academy,  and  for  a  while  the  engagements  of  this 
new  position  had  the  desired  effect ;  but  afler  a 
while  the  malady  returned  in  full  force,  and  his 
mind  returned  in  despair  upon  iu  perplexities  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  evil.  Medical  aid  was  re- 
sorted to,  but  with  no  effect ;  and  the  gloom  which 
had  80  long  clouded  the  mind  was  deepened  to  an- 
guish by  the  death  of  a  beloved  daughter.  Mr. 
Walford's  distress  on  this  occasion  is  especisily 
to  be  noted,  as  one  among  several  indications  clearly 
distinguishing  his  malady  from  what  it  might 
seem  to  resemble — insanity.  The  insane  seldom 
ffirieve  in  any  such  manner,  or  on  such  occasions. 
The  following  passage  is  very  significant,  regarded 
as  a  feature  of  the  case  : — 

The  influenoe  of  the  two  kinds  of  distress  by  which 
I  was  affected  differed  as  much  as  the  causes  dT  it  did. 
My  own  peculiar  sufferings  never  softened  my  heart 
— never  drew  a  tear  from  my  eyes  ;  I  was  unable  to 
weep,  though  I  often  passionately  desired  to  do  so. 
The  grief  I  felt  during  the  time  my  child  was  daily 
sinking  to  death,  and  immediately  following,  vented 
itself  in  floods  of  tears,  that  seemed  to  exhaust  my 
whole  nature  and  render  me  incapable  of  repressing 
them.— p.  170. 

The  unabated  pressure  of  this  affliction  at  length 
induced  Mr.  Walford  to  retire  from  his  position  at 
Homerton,  and  to  seclude  himself  entirely  from  the 
world. 

I  began  to  shut  myself  up  in  solitude,  as  walking  or 
riding  through  the  streets  made  me  feel  as  though 
every  one  I  met  was  acquainted  with  my  wickedness 
and  misery.  I  could  not  endure  to  look  any  one  in 
the  face  ;  and  ere  long  the  sight  of  my  own  face  filled 
me  with  fear  and  aversion,  as  I  considered  myself  to 
be  wholly  a  reprobate— forsaken  of  God,  and  odious  to 
man.— p.  179. 

During  four  years  afler  his  retirement  from 
Homerton  this  distress  went  on  increasing ;  and 
descriptions  of  these  sufferings  fill  pages  of  this 
Memoir.  Sometimes  a  passionate  impulse  to  pray 
seized  the  sufferer  and  rendered  him  almost  frantic ; 
but  more  often  devotional  exercises  were  intolerable 
to  him.  His  books  were  disposed  of,  that  the  sight 
of  them  might  not  torment  him.  **  I  earnestly 
wished,'*  he  says,  *'  that  I  had  never  learned  to 
read  or  write."  The  voices  of  his  family  inflicted 
agony  upon  him,  as  well  as  the  light  of  day,  and 


the  sight  of  ornamental  furniture,  especially  of 
looking-glasses ;  and  his  dress  and  personal  appear- 
ance were  neglected  ;  the  irritability  of  his  tem- 
per being  such  that  he  fully  expected  that  he  should 
some  day  murder  some  of  the  inmates  of  the 
house. 


The  agitation  and  restlessness  that  affected  me  ^ 
so  great  that  I  was  unable  to  sit  down,  as  the  moment 
in  which  I  attempted  to  do  so  brought  an  increase  of 
misery;  and  I  was  thus  kept  pacing  up  and  down  my 

rirlor  from  the  time  of  getting  up  until  going  to  bed. 
was  so  intensely  wearied  by  this  incessant  going  to 
and  fro  as  ft*equently  to  scream  with  anguish.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  pain  fill  excitement  I  seldom  rose  from 
my  bed  before  noon,  as  I  was  able  to  continue  this 
posture  without  additional  pain.  *  *  *  *  At  night, 
when  endeavoring  to  compose  myself  to  rest,  I  was 
often  roused  to  vigilance  by  convulsive  startings* 
which  no  sooner  ceased  than  the  most  hideous  appear- 
ances of  monstrous  face  and  shape  would  pass  before 
me,  to  fk-ee  myself  fh)m  which  I  was  constrained  ts 
keep  my  eyes  open,  that  the  real  objects  about  me 
might  cUspel  those  of  my  disordered  imagination. — ^p. 
188. 

A  friend  had  advised  Mr.  Walford  to  divert  his 
thoughts  with  chess  or  bagatelle.  At  first  he  re- 
jected the  idea  with  scorn,  but  at  length,  having 
made  the  experiment,  he  found  it  avail  for  enablinf 
him  to  sit  during  the  day.  He  therefore  called  fn 
the  board  as  soon  as  he  came  down  stairs  in  the 
morning,  and  insisted  that  his  wife  or  niece  should 
play  the  whole  day,  until  it  was  time  to  retire  for 
sleep.  In  this  manner  he  played  thousands  of 
games.  At  length  he  happily  discovered  that  he 
could  play  backgammon  without  a  partner. 

Relief,  however,  at  length  arrived,  yet  not  by  the 
aid  of  medicine  or  any  new  means  of  recoverr. 
Whether  the  change  in  the  sufierer^s  habits  should 
be  regarded  as  the  symptom  of  an  incipient  restor- 
ation, or  as  the  cause  of  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. First  came  a  disposition  to  leave  the  boose 
and  walk  af\er  nightfall,  when  he  could  be  unob- 
served ;  then  a  resumption  of  his  habit  of  smoking ; 
next  a  return  to  books — and  anxious  to  avoid  any  that 
might  recall  religious  ideas,  the  first  he  selected 
was  Baines^  **  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,*' 
and  next,  Babbage*s  **  E>x>nomy  of  Maoufactares," 
both  which  he  epitomized ;  and  he  then  commenced 
a  translation  of  Herodotus.  It  is  manifest  that  a 
spontaneous  cure  was  at  this  time  in  progress,  and 
had  advanced  so  far  that  a  mere  accident  sufliced 
to  enable  mind  and  body  (so  to  speak)  to  cast  off 
the  slough  of  disease  which  still  encrusted  both. 
He  was  invited  on  a  fine  morning  in  May  lo  uke  a 
drive  :— 

The  verdure  of  the  grass,  trees,  and  country  in 
general,  with  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  so  affected 
me,  that  all  my  fears, ,  disquietudes,  and  sorrows 
vanished  as  if  by  a  miracle,  and  I  was  well ! — entirdy 
relieved,  and  filled  with  a  transport  of  delight  such  as 
I  had  never  before  experienced.  My  hope  and  confi- 
dence in  God  were  restored,  and  all  my  cfreary  expeo- 
tations  of  destroying  myself  or  others  were  entirely 
forgotten.  On  my  return  home  ftx>m  this  reviving 
excursion  every  desire  to  shut  myself  up  and  exclude 
my  friends  was  departed,  and  I  could  with  difficult 
restrain  myself  from  being  abroad. — ^p.  198. 

This  recovery  was  permanent  for  a  length  of 
years ;  and  Mr.  Walford,  some  time  afVer  he  had 
regained  comfort  and  health,  took  charge  of  a 
small  congregation  at  Uxbridffe.  In  reflectiDg 
upon  what  he  had  suflfered  he  thought  he  detected 
the  physical  cause  of  his  malady.    He  meotioM 
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the  cireumBtance  of  his  having  been  liable  from 
childhood  to  frequent  attacks  of  headache,  which 
increased  in  intensity  up  to  about  the  twenty-second 
or  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  at  which  time  be 
became  liable  to  a  discharge  of  fetid  mucus  from 
one  nostril.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Cline,  whom  he 
eonsulted,  was  that  an  ulcer  had  formed  in  the 
frontal  sinus,  on  one  side.  But  the  remedies  ap- 
plied by  this  eminent  surgeon,  who,  as  it  appears, 
misunderstood  the  case,  did  but  aggravate  the  dis- 
ease. Dr.  Withering,  of  Birmingham,  whom  he 
lAerwards  consulted,  inquired  if  he  had  at  any 
time  sustained  an  iniury  upon  the  skull.  This  per- 
tinent question  led  him  to  recall  what  his  mother 
had  mentioned,  that  when  about  two  years  old  he 
had  fallen  on  the  edge  of  a  fender  and  received 
a  dangerous  wound  on  the  forehead,  the  scar 
of  which  remained  through  life.  Strange  that 
this  scar  had  not  caught  Cline's  eye  !  "That," 
said  this  physician,  "  that  is  the  origin  of  the  pain 
you  suffer."  The  injury  had  spread  inwards,  and 
produced  a  wound  which  surgery  could  not  reach, 
although  possibly  Nature,  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
might  work  a  cure ;  meantime  this  deep-seated 
mischief  "  should  not  be  tampered  with,  although 
stimulants  might  be  employed  to  assist  the  escape 
of  the  purulent  secretion." 

Some  mitigation  was  obtained  by  these  means ; 
but  just  in  proportion  as  the  headaches  became  less 
frequent,  and  less  intense  when  they  occurred, 
those  mental  sufferings  which  have  above  been 
described  were  enhanced.  The  dejection  and  the 
anguish  of  the  soul  took  the  place  of  the  paroxysms 
of  bodily  suffering.  The  substitution  of  the  one 
kind  of  suffering  for  the  other  was  so  gradual  as 
not  to  attract  Mr.  Walford^s  attention  at  the  time, 
but  he  at  length  became  fully  cognizant  of  it. 
After  his  recovery  he  could  not  doubt  that  both 
were  attributable  to  the  same  cause — ^the  injury  the 
head  had  received  in  infancy ;  and  that  when  at 
length  mental  distress  came  in  place  of  bodily  pain, 
it  was  because  the  diseased  action  had  passed  in 
from  the  cranium  to  the  brain  itself.  This  diseased 
action  at  length  wore  itself  out,  and  a  spontaneous 
recovery  ensued. 

Threatening  clouds  did,  however,  at  times 
darken  Mr.  Walford's  skies — the  perplexities  of 
his  early  years  regained  their  influence,  in  some 
degree,  over  his  mind,  and  his  last  days  were  in 
fact  saddened  by  a  return,  though  in  a  somewhat 
mitigated  form,  of  his  malady — the  same  despond- 
ency, with  distaste  of  his  usual  occupations,  inces- 
sant restlessness,  and  occasional  outbursts  of  the 
language  of  impassioned  despair.  Religious  con- 
eolations  did,  at  moments,  return  to  him,  but  this 
gloom  was  not  again  dispelled,  and  he  sunk  away 
from  life  under  the  cloud. 

What  remains  for  placing  the  whole  of  this 
remarkable  case  before  the  reader,  is  to  subjoin  to 
the  suffbrer*s  own  intelligent  description  of  it  the 
result  of  a  post  mortem  examination. 

Examination  of  tht  body  of  the  Rev,  William  WaU 
ford,  on  the  ilth  of  June,  1860,  Hu  fifth  day  afUr 
hie  deceaee. 

No  remarioible  external  appearanoe:  there  was 
more  fkt  over  the  whole  body  than  oould  have  beoi 
expected  when  his  long  illness  and  great  abstinence 
from  fbod  are  oonsklered.  On  opening  the  head  the 
dura  mater  was  fcond  so  firmly  attached  to  the  bone 
at  two  points  as  to  be  incapable  of  separation  without 
bdng  torn.  Those  two  points  were— one  near  the 
auperior  and  anterior  angle  of  the  ri^t  parietal  bone, 
the  other  at  the  saperior  and  posterior  angle  of  the 


left  parietal  bone  ;  they  were  marked  on  the  internal 
snrfkoe  of  the  bones  bj  deep  depressions,  having  a 
sort  of  honeycombed  appearanoe,  bat  not  carious. 
The  enter  table  of  the  skull  alone  remained  at  these 
parts,  and  its  thickness  scarcely  exceeded  stout  letter- 
paper ;  the  sixe  of  both  depressions  was  nearly  the 
same — about  an  inch  long  by  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
in  breadth.  The  color  of  the  brain  under  the  first 
point  was  different  from  all  its  surrounding  surface  ; 
it  had  assumed  a  green  tinge,  similar  to  long  retained 
pus  ;  this  did  not  extend  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
mch  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  There  was  no 
discoloration  of  the  brain  at  the  second  point,  nor  was 
there  elevation  of  the  surface  at  either ;  the  depressions 
in  the  bone  were  from  thickening  of  the  dura  mater  in 
those  specified  localities.  The  dura  mater  throughout 
its  whole  extent  had  lost  much  of  its  proper  vas- 
cularity, and  assumed  a  thickened  yellow  leathery 
appearance.  Over  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain 
there  was  considerable  serous  effusion  ;  the  ventricles 
were  ftiU  of  water  ;  there  were  no  signs  of  recent  in- 
flammatory action,  but  there  were  several  points  of 
unnatural  adhesion  of  the  membranes,  denoting  the 
former  existence  of  an  inflammatory  state.  The  lungs 
were  sound  throughout,  but  had  large  adhesive  bands 
at  various  parts,  the  consequence  of  inflammation  at 
some  remote  time.  There  were  several  ounces  of 
water  in  both  sides  of  the  chest 

The  heart  was  large,  flabby,  and  covered  with  a 
good  deal  of  fiU,  especially  at  the  base.  It  contained 
no  blood ;  it  was  strongly  adherent  to  the  pericardium 
ow  the  whole  space  corresponding  to  the  left  ventri- 
cle, the  evident  effisot  of  inflammation  at  some  fbrmer 
time.  The  valves  of  the  heart  were  sound  ;  the  aorta 
was  frdly  one  half  larger  than  natural,  and  at  its 
origin  from  the  heart  was  an  almost  continuous  circle 
of  ossification.  The  whole  inner  surfiice  of  the  left 
ventricle  and  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  had  a  deep  ml 
color,  like  inflammation,  but  there  were  no  enlarged 
capillary  vessels  to  be  seen.  The  pericardium  con- 
tained about  an  ounce  of  water.  All  the  abdominal 
viscera  were  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Dan.  Macnakaba,  Surgeon,  \  tt^x^^a^ 
WiLUAM  Rayhxb,  Suri«m,  5^**^™^ 

In  commenting  very  briefly,  as  we  may,  upon 
this  case,  it  need  scarcely  he  said  that  it  oflfers  no 
indications  whatever  which  should  ally  it  to  insanity. 
The  most  extreme  and  agonizing  paroxysms  of  the 
malady,  affecting,  as  they  did,  the  mind  only,  were 
of  a  character  altogether  unlike  the  symptoms  of 
that  deeper  disease.  The  sufferer,  crushed  to  the 
earth,  gave  way  to  misapprehensions  of  himself 
and  of  the  world  around  him  ;  but  he  did  not  talk 
logically  on  the  ground  of  utter  illusions.  He 
trembled  at  the  thought  that  the  violence  of  his 
emotions  might  some  day  drive  him  in  frenzy  to 
injure  thoee  around  him.  He  did  not  murkishly 
ponder  murder  and  suicide.  Besides,  the  aflRsctions 
were  in  their  natural  state,  which,  during  insanity, 
are  usually  dislocated,  retroverted,  or  utterly  tor- 
pid. To  his  affectionate  and  patient  wife  he 
anxiously  put  the  question,  "  Are  you  not  afraid  to 
live  with  met"  She,  truly  interpreting  his  symp- 
toms, replied,  **  Not  in  the  least."  The  death  of 
his  child  dissolved  the  father  in  grief— floods  of 
tears  flowed  on  this  occasion.  This  circumstance 
alone  might  suflice  to  exclude  the  supposition  of 
insanity. 

The  post  mortem  examination  of  the  cranium  and 
brain,  if  regarded  as  a  conclusive  summing  up  of 
the  history  of  the  malady,  as  furnished  by  the 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  sufferer,  removes  all 
obscurity  from  the  case,  considered  physically;  and 
this  examination  should  also  suffice  to  repress  an> 
attempted  theorizing  with  the  inten^en  of  bonpw 
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ing  support  from  it  for  this  or  that  doctrine,  as  te 
the  branular  structure,  or  the  location  of  faculties. 
The  points  of  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  to  the 
interior  plate  of  the  cranium  do  not  happen,  we 
think,  to  hit  the  spots  where  they  ovght  to  have 
been  found  as  the  causes  of  despondency.  Nor, 
even  if  there  had  been  any  such  coincidence,  would 
the  inference  thence  derived  have  been  legitimate ; 
for,  inasmuch  as  inflammation  had  affected  the  dura 
mater  extensively,  or  universally,  and  as  serum  was 
suffused  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  brain,  and 
throughout  the  ventricles,  a  localized  cause  of  par- 
ticular mental  affections  can  never  be  assumed. 
The  analogy  of  facts  in  pathology  warrants  the 
belief  that  the  presence  anywhere,  in  the  branular 
or  nervous  system,  of  a  very  small  amount  of  semi- 
purulent  matter,  would  be  enough  to  diffuse  through- 
out it  an  infection,  showing  itself  in  an  universal 
derangement  of  the  nervous  economy.  It  is  thus 
that  the  absorption  of  an  infinitely  minute  particle 
of  a  specific  virus,  as  in  hydrophobia,  produces  an 
excitement  which  soon  becomes  fatal,  throughout 
the  nervous  system  ;  and  thus,  too,  specific  crudi- 
ties in  aliment,  taken  up  by  the  mesenteric  vessels, 
and  passed  into  the  circulation,  give  rise  to  mon- 
strous dreams,  and  inflict  a  quick  punishment  upon 
the  indulgence  of  appetite  at  supper. 

We  are  not  about  to  lecture  **  eminent  prac- 
titioners,*' and  yet  one  must  marvel  at  the  misap- 
prehensions into  which  such  frequently  fall.  It  is 
strange  that  an  able  physiologist  like  Cline,  with 
the  indications  of  the  interior  mischief  before  bis 
eye,  should  not  have  better  read  the  symbols. 
Those  who,  as  amateurs  only,  have  looked  into 
skulls,  must  have  noticed  frequent  instances  in 
which  a  barely  observable  irregularity,  or  morbid 
condition  of  the  interior  plate,  has  told  the  troubled 
history  of  the  departed  inmate.  Now,  those  who 
are  professionally  looking  into  hundreds  of  skulls 
(it  might  be  thought)  would  find  it  easy  to  read 
the  indications  of  living  disease  in  the  contrary 
direction ; — that  is  to  say,  from  the  symptoms  to 
divine  with  certainty  the  occult  cause.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  say,  or  to  surmise,  whether  a  true  con- 
jecture as  to  the  cause  of  disease,  in  a  case  such  as 
the  one  we  have  now  had  before  us,  might  have 
suggested  eff!ective  curative  measures ;  perhaps 
not.  Nor  is  it  to  be  assumed  as  ceruin  that  a 
very  distinct  statement  of  his  case  to  a  patient  so 
intelligent  as  Mr.  Walford  would  have  availed 
much — or  perhaps  at  all — to  bring  about  what  we 
might  term  a  mental  metastasis  of  this  sort :  **  I 
now  know  and  understand  that  the  distress  and 
despondency  I  endure  spring  directly  from  an 
inaccessible  abscess — such  and  such.  I  will  so 
think  of  it,  therefore,  henceforth  ;  and,  although  I 
must  continue  to  suffer,  these  sufferings  shall  not 
be  allowed  in  my  view  to  spread  a  pall  over  the 
universe."  It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  a  case  so 
peculiar  and  extreme,  any  such  substitution  of  the 
physical  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  could  have 
been  effected  by  an  act  of  the  will,  even  in  the 
strongest  mind.  Perhaps  we  should  assent  to  the 
sad  conclusion  that  extreme  cases  such  as  this  lie 
beyond  the  reach,  as  well  of  the  mind  itself,  as  of 
the  physician  or  surgeon. 

But  are  there  not  less  extreme  cases  which,  if 
properly  understood,  may  admit  of  alleviation  or 
cure  t  We  incline  to  think  that  mild  and  undefined 
cases  of  branular  disturbance,  indicated  by  peculiar- 
ities of  temper,  by  singularities  of  opinion,  and  by 
chronic  or  acute  fits  of  moodiness,  abound  in  all 
circles.    If  so,  what  are  the  practical  inferences! 


Some  of  OS  have  already  acquired  this  measure 
of  personal  wisdom,  leading  us  to  say — ^when 
sliding  into  a  mood  which  our  better  reason  re- 
sents— *'  This  is  my  infirmity ;  it  is  not  all  the 
world  that  ought  just  now  to  be  blamed — ^but  my 
own  stomach  rather,  or  liver,  or  brain."  Let 
those  confess  the  humiliating  fact  who  are  con- 
scious of  it,  that  a  well-dressed  mutton-chop  has 
sometimes  brought  them  over  from  Manicheism,  or 
has  seemed  to  condense,  within  its  savory  Juices, 
the  very  essence  of  a  better  philosophy.  We  ad- 
mit no  materializing  tendency  in  saving  this. 

But  may  it  not  safely  be  assumed  that  all  moodi 
of  mind,  not  occasioned  by  actual  and  obvious  cir- 
cumstances; that  all  individual  peculiarities  of 
temper,  and  all  those  singularities  of  opinion  which, 
after  having  been  a  hundred  times  exposed,  refuted, 
and  apparently  discarded,  return  ever  and  again  to 
their  wonted  place  of  supremacy  in  the  mind  ;  tha^ 
all  these  specialities  of  the  individual  take  their 
rise  in  the  animal  organization,  either  as  conse- 
quences of  mal-formations,  or  of  morbid  action,  or 
inaction  ? 

The  first  inference,  then,  of  course,  is  to  employ 
medical  treatment,  where  the  case  is  sufficiently 
pronounced  to  call  for  it.  But  the  second  inference 
IS  of  another  sort,  and  it  bears  upon  the  question 
of  what  is  the  best  moral  treatment  in  such  cases. 
Now,  in  dealing  with  them — and  the  father  of  a 
family,  and  the  teacher  of  youth,  and  the  minister 
of  religion,  are  called  to  deal  with  them — it  is,  we 
think,  an  error  to  take  the  course  of  a  sedulous  and 
solicitous  treatment  of  the  patient  m  )u$  own  st^ 
and  tone.  We  assuredly  shall  end  in  making  him 
a  sentimental  hypochondriac,  if  we  do  so.  It  is 
easy  to  be  too  wise,  too  nice,  too  "  considerate,'' 
too  learnedly  skilful,  in  attempting  cures  in  such 
oases.  In  a  word,  that  which  such  patients  need  is 
not  moral  physic,  but  moral  aUmeni,  An  ingen- 
uous medical  adviser  often  says,  '*  You  donH  want 
me;  get  abroad  and  live  well."  So  it  Is  in  the 
analogous  instances  which  we  have  in  view.  Teni-- 
per,  and  moodiness,  and  a  tendency  to  view  all 
things  under  one  color,  which  a  parent  may  see  to 
have  a  physical  origin,  (and  this  ought,  perhaps, 
always  to  be  assumed  as  the  hci,)  are  not  to  be 
reasoned  with  (ordinarily)  or  talked  out  of  the 
patient ;  nor  is  he  to  be  worried  by  reiterated 
rebukes  into  some  morbid  equivalent,  which  is  very 
likely  to  prove  itself  something  more  or  worse  thaa 
an  equivalent. 

Rather  administer  more  of  bland,  tranquil  love 
— not  to  the  patient  singly,  but  to  the  household  of 
which  he  is  a  member ;  let  a  better  ventilation  in 
the  house — the  o^xocdisperse  domestic  miasmas ; 
open  the  windows  to  the  light  of  heaven ;  increase 
the  daily  rations  of  sound  doctrine — that  is  to  say, 
Christian  beliefs,  unadulterated,  undiluted,  and 
ungrudged.  The  things  which  we  assuredly  hokl 
to  be  true,  let  us  speak  of  them  as  if  we  so  held 
them ;  rising  up  and  sitting  down,  going  out  and 
coming  in.  Bl-tempers  and  despondencies,  and 
religious  moroseness,  are  abated,  mitigated,  or 
remedied  by,  and  in  the  midst  of  heaven's  atmos- 
phere, and  the  daylight  of  Christian  hope.  Are  we 
saying  that  **  miracles  "  of  onre  may  be  efieeted  by 
them,  or  by  any  such  means  t  No,  indeed ;  ne^ 
ertheless,  more  may  thus  be  done  than  those  imaf- 
ine  who  have  not  fairly  made  the  experiffient. 

There  is  doubtless  a  broad,  middle  region,  iede^ 
initely  bordered  on  the  one  side  by  those  cases  of 
severe  physical  disease,  to  which  medical  or  sorgi* 
cal  treatment  must  almost  despair  of  tfioiding 
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Telief ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  by  instances  of  a 
furdy  intellectual  and  moral  kind,  in  the  treatment 
of  which  the  homogeneous  means  of  suasion  and 
reasoning,  and  these  only,  are  appropriate.  But 
to  those  far  more  numerous  and  mixed  cases  which, 
belonging,  as  to  their  first  cause,  to  pathology,  are, 
nevertheless,  remediable  wholly  or  partly  by  means 
of  moral  treatment ;  to  these  cases  we  should 
apply  a  rule  analogous  to  that  which  undoubtedly 
would  now,  by  most  practitioners,  be  adhered  to  in 
treating  the  same  cases  physically :  **  Do  not  tam- 
per with  the  general  health  by  dosing  the  liver,  or 
the  stomach,  or  tlie  brain  ;  do  whatever  will  invig- 
orate the  entire  animal  system."  In  the  moral 
treatment,  likewise,  we  sav— cease  to  ar^e  with 
infatuation ;  do  not  apply  logic  to  a  sullen  mis- 
anthropy; cease  from  attempting  to  tinker  a 
bad  temper.  Be  deaf  to  the  outbursts  of  petulance  ; 
be  blind  to  those  improprieties  of  which  the  patient, 
left  to  himself,  (or  herself,)  is  presently  ashamed. 
Do  not  neglect  the  disease;  but  do  not  let  the 
patient  feel  that  you  are  always  thinking  of  it.  Be 
sure  that  the  remedy,  if  indeed  the  case  admits  of 
moral  and  religious  treatment,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
free  administration  .of  great  and  soul-quickening 
truths— truths  of  universal  applicability — truths 
that  recognize  no  individual  peculiarities — truths 
that  are  as  broad  as  the  heavens,  as  bright,  and  as 
imohanging. 


From  the  OentleiiMa'*  Magadne. 
LETTER   OP  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU. 

The  following  letter  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  to  her  husband,  (communicated  by  Robert 
Cole,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  from  the  original  in  his  Col- 
lection of  Autographs,)  has  not  been  printed  in  the 
collected  editions  of  her  lettere ;  though  certainly 
not  less  deserving  of  publication  than  most  that  are 
so.  Its  date  is  the  10th  Jan.,  1745-6,  and  it  was 
apparentlyihe  last  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Montagu  from 
Avignon,  where  she  resided  more  than  two  years. 
In  a  published  letter,  dated  Brescia,  Aug.  25,  N.  S. 
1746,  she  says : — 

Yoa  will  be  surprised  at  the  date  of  this  letter,  but 
Avignon  has  been  long  disagreeable  to  me  on  many 
acoounts,  and  now  more  than  ever,  from  the  inprease 
of  Scotch  and  Irish  rebels,  that  choose  it  Ibr  their 
refuge,  and  are  so  highly  protected  by  the  Viee-Legate, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  any  company  wiUiout 
having  a  conversation  t^t  is  improper  to  be  listened 
to,  and  dimgerons  to  contradict. 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  terms  upon  which 
Lady  Mary  left  her  husband,*  this  letter  is  at  least 
of  some  importance,  being  as  expressive  of  cordial 
affection  as  if  they  had  l^n  separated  only  a  few 
days,  instead  of  more  than  six  years ;  and  it  con- 
firms the  noble  editor^s  view,  that  there  was  no 
more  violent  cause  of  separation  than  the  absence 
of  a  wish  to  live  together.  It  also  illustrates  very 
Ailly  his  lordship's  remarks  upon  Mr.  Wortley's 
'*  preserving,  docketing,  and  endorsing  with  his  own 
band  all  her  letters,  showinflf  that  he  received 
nothing  that  came  from  her  with  indifference." 

Avignon,  Jan.  10,  N.  S. 

I  return  yon  many  thanks  for  y'  trouble  you  have 

taken  in  sending  me  Miss  Fielding's  books ;   they 

would  have  been  maoh  weloomer  had  they  been  ao- 

oompony'd  with  a  letter  firom  your  selfe.    I  received 

♦  See  Lord  Wharnclifie's  Introductory  Anecdotes  to 
the  Letters  and  Works  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu, 
edit.  1837,  i.  90. 


at  the  same  time  (w'ch  was  but  two  days  ago)  one 
ttam.  Mr.  Muilman,  who  inform 'd  me  that  you  were 
at  the  waters  of  Pyrmont ;  the  date  is  so  old,  I  sup- 
pose you  are  long  since  returned  to  England.  I  hope 
your  journey  has  been  rather  for  pleasure  than  neces- 
sity of  health.  I  suppose  your  travelling  (of  which  I 
never  bad  any  notice  from  you)  has  occasioned  the 
miscarriage  of  the  many  I  have  wrote  to  you.  I 
directed  them  all  to  Cavendish  Square  (which  perhaps 
you  have  left)  excepting  the  last,  w*ch  I  enclosed  to 
my  daughter.  I  have  ntArer  heard  from  her  since,  nor 
from  any  other  person  in  England,  w*ch  gives  me  the 
gr^test  uneasyness  ;  but  the  most  sensible  part  of  it 
is  in  regard  of  your  health,  w'ch  is  truly  and  sincerely 
the  dearest  concern  I  have  in  this  world.  I  am  very 
impatient  to  leave  this  town,  w'ch  has  been  highlv 
disagreeable  to  me  ever  since  the  beginning  of  this 
war,  but  the  impossibility  of  returning  into  Italy,  and 
the  law  in  France  w'ch  gives  to  the  king  all  the 
effiocts  any  person  deceas'd  dyes  possess'd  of,  and  I 
own  that  I  am  very  desirous  my  Jewells  and  some 
little  necessary  plate  that  I  have  bought  should  be 
safely  deliver*  d  into  y  hands,  hoping  you  will  be  so 
good  to  dispose  of  them  to  my  daughter.  The  D.  of 
Richlieu  flattered  me  for  some  time  that  he  would  ob- 
tain for  me  a  permission  to  dispose  of  my  goods,  but 
has  not  yet  done  it,  and  you  know  the  uncertainty  of 
court  promises. 

I  beg  you  to  write,  tho*  it  is  but  two  lines  ;  't  is 
now  many  months  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  from  yon. 

Addressed — 

To  Edward  Wortley,  Esq. 
[At  Messrs.  Saml.  Child,  Baokwell,  and  Co.]« 

London. 

Indorsed  in  E.  Wortley's  hand-writing : 

At. 

L.  M.  10  Jan.,  1746.— Thanks  ibr  Miss  Fielding's 
books — Supposes  my  travelling  occasioned  the  miscar* 
riase  of  many  letters  ;  she  wrote  all  directed  to  Cav- 
endish Square ;  the  last  enclosed  to  our  daughter- 
has  never  heard  since  from  any  one  in  England — ^her 
concern,  ab^  me — Does  not  go  to  France,  fearing  her 
Jewells  miffht  eo  to  the  king,  which  she  desires  may 
eo  to  her  dau^^ter. — Many  months  since  she  heard 
from  me  ;  desires  me  to  write,  tho'  but  two  lines. 

Eec<i .  22  Jan. 

A«»-  4  Mar. 


From  the  MorolD9»Cbronlcle  of  5  Maj. 
ADMISSIBILITY.  OF   INSANE   WITNESSES. 
RBGINA  V,   HILL. 

This  case  arose  out  of  a  trial  for  felony,  in  which 
one  of  the  principal  witnesses  was  an  inmate  of  a 
lunatic  asylum,  his  lunacy  consisting  of  an  impres- 
sion that  he  had  30,000  spirits  in  his  stomach,  and 
that  he  had  conversations  with  Martin  Luther  and 
Calvin,  and  other  controversial  spirits.  Previous 
to  his  being  sworn  at  the  trial,  medical  testimony 
was  adduc^  to  show  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  it 
was  proved  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  delusion 
above  mentioned,  he  was  perfectly  rational,  and 
capable  of  giving  a  true  account  of  what  he  was 
eye-witness  to.  It  also  appeared  that,  on  the  lunatic 
being  examined  on  the  voir  dire  by  the  judge,  he 
seenMsd  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  and 
obligation  of  an  oath.  Obiection  was  taken  to  his 
admissibility  as  a  witness,  by  reason  of  his  being  a 
lunatic,  which  objection  was  overruled  by  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge,  who  presided  at  the  trial,  on  the 
ground  that  the  admissibility  of  the  lunatic  as  a 

*  The  words  between  brackets  in  another  hand. 
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uritness  was  a  (Question  for  the  judge,  while  the 
tSed  of  his  testimony  would  be  a  question  for  the 
jury.  The  point  was,  however,  reserved  for  the 
consideration  of  this  court. 

Mr.  Collyer,  who  appeared  for  the  prisoner,  con- 
tended— first,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  appeared  that 
the  witness  was  non  compos  mentis ;  secondly,  he 
would  show  that  a  person  non  compos  mentis  was 
never  admissible  as  a  witness ;  thirdly,  he  would 
show  why  no  exception  should  be  engrafted  on  that 
proposition  ;  and,  fourthly,  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  witness  should  not  have  been 
admitted.  It  was  conceded  that  the  witness  was 
non  compos  mentis^  and,  such  being  the  case,  there 
were  many  authorities  which  went  to  show  that 
persons  non  compos  mentis  could  not  be  allowed  to 
give  evidence;  there  were  likewise  many  other 
reasons  afrainst  that  course  being  adopted,  such  as 
public  policy  and  convenience. 

Lord  Campbell :  The  question  is,  whether  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge  was  right  or  wrong  in  admitting 
him  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Collyer :  A  person  non  compos  mentis  is  not 
admissible  upon  general  principle,  because  he  has 
not  sufficient  understanding  to  tell  the  truth,  as 
appears  from  Comyn^s  Digest,  Testmoigne,  a.  1 ; 
and  likewise  from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Bullen, 
in  his  work  on  Nisi  Prius,  p.  283  a. ;  and  also  from 
the  opinion  of  that  learned  judge  and  Lord  Kenyon, 
in  the  case  of  the  King  v.  the  Inhabitants  of  Eris- 
well,  in  3  and  4  Term  Reports,  p.  707.  It  had 
been  said  that  an  infant  was  not  admissible,  because 
he  came  under  the  head  of  non  compos  mentis ;  but 
there  was  a  distinction  between  the  case  of  a  child 
who  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath  and 
the  case  of  a  lunatic.  A  child's  mind  is  not  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  understand  the  nature  of  an 
oath,  whereas  the  mind  of  a  lunatic  is  fully  devel- 
oped, but,  at  the  same  time,  insane.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  find  any  cases  deciding  that  a  lunatic 
could  be  a  witness,  though  the  contrary  appeared 
to  be  assumed  in  all  the  cases  which  bore  dpon  the 
subject.  If  medical  men  ^ve  testimony,  stating 
that  a  witness  was  insane,  it  was  not  for  the  judg^e 
to  determine  to  what  extent  he  was  insane,  but  it 
was  his  duty  to  reject  the  evidence  altogether.  In 
the  present  case,  the  witness  labored  under  a  mono- 
mania that  he  was  afflicted  by  spirits  who  were 
opposed  to  the  evidence  which  he  was  about  to  give ; 
and,  under  all  the  circumstances,  he  (the  learned 
council)  was  of  opinion  that  if  their  lordships  had 
presided  at  the  trial,  they  would  have  rejected  the 
evidence  which  had  been  admitted. 

Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  Mr.  Clarkson,  and  Mr. 
Bodkin,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  prosecutioQ, 
were  not  called  upon. 

Lord  Campbell,  in  delivering  judgment,  said :  1 
am  glad  that  this  question  has  l>een  reserved ;  for 
it  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  and  one  which 
ought  to  be  decided.  I  entertoin  no  doubt  on  the 
subject ;  the  rule  was  properly  laid  down  in  a  case 
beft>re  Baron  Parke  at  York,  in  which,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  judges,  he  decided  that  the  ad- 
missibility was  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  at  the 
trial,  and  the  effect  of  the  evidence  a  question  fur 
the  jury.  I  agree  with  that  opinion,  for,  supposing 
there  be  a  delusion  in  the  mind  of  a  lunatic  witness, 
it  is  for  the  judge  to  say  whether  he  has  a  proper 
sense  of  religion,  and  acts  under  the  sanction  and 
obligation  of  an  oath  ;  and  the  judge  having  deter- 
mined, it  is  then  for  the  jury  to  say  what  value 
they  will  put  upon  his  evidence.  Many  authorities 
have  been  produced,  and  the  question  is  in  what 


sense  non  compos  is  used  in  those  authoritiet;  a 
man  may  be  non  compos  in  one  sense,  and  yet  be 
compos  and  capable  of  giving  evidence  in  xh»  case 
to  be  inquired  into.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  wit- 
ness was  admissible  in  the  present  case,  and  I  sbooM 
have  decided  as  my  brother  Coleridge  has  done. 
The  surgeons  say  that  the  witness  was  capable  of 
speaking  of  what  he  was  an  eye-witness  to,  and  that 
they  always  found  him  rational  except  on  the  sub- 
ject of  spirits.  Mr.  Collyer^s  proposition  wouM 
be  highly  inexpedient,  not  only  in  the  eonvietioa 
of  the  guilty,  but  also  in  the  procurement  of  the 
acquittal  of  the  innocent. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson :  I  agree  with  my  Lord 
Campbell,  and  that  it  is  for  the  judge  to  say  whether 
a  lunatic  witness  is  to  be  allowed  to  give  evidence. 
If  all  lunatics  were  excluded  in  lanatic  asylums, 
where  many  persons  are  un4^r  the  care  of  one  in- 
dividual, they  would  be  entirely  at  his  mercy  if  they 
were  to  be  disqualified. 

Mr.  Justice  Coleridge :  This  case  is  one  of  great 
importance,  and  Mr.  Collyer  has  furnished  the 
court  with  rules  and  dicu,  which  state  general 
propositions  without  qualifications,  but  formerly  the 
question  of  competency  was  considered  on  narrower 
grounds  than  has  latterly  been  the  case.  The  wit- 
ness in  the  present  case  was  more  than  usually  in- 
structed in  the  nature  and  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  I 
admitted  him  to  give  evidence,  feeling  assured  that 
the  jury  would  have  rejected  any  part  that  appeared 
to  them  unworthy  of  belief. 

Mr.  Baron  Piatt  concurred. 

Mr.  Justice  Telfourd  concurred,  and  stated  that 
if  Mr.  Collyer *s  proposition  was  entertained  the 
result  would  be  most  disastrous  ;  for  that  some  oC 
the  wisest  men  had  been  subject  to  delusions. 
Martin  Luther  asserted  and  believed  that  he  had 
had  a  conflict  with  the  devil ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  was 
convinced  that  he  had  heard  his  mother  call  hiza 
afler  her  death. 


SONNET. 
BT  CAIJ>KB  OAMPBEUi. 

A  THOUGHT  of  joy,  thftt  rises  in  the  mind 
Where  sadness  hath  been  sitting  many  an  hoar ! 
A  thought  of  joy,  that  oomes  with  sudden  power 
When  least  the  welcome  guest  we  looked  to  find ! 
Who  sends  that  thought?   Whenoe  springs  it  ?  Lifci 

the  wind, 
Its  passage  is  invisible  !    The  shower 
That  falls  is  seen — ^the  lightning  o*er  tbs  bower 
Passes  with  fiery  wing,  and  leaves  behind 
Bent  boughs  and  withered  buds !    But  air  and 

thought 
Come  and  depart,  we  know  not  hqw  !    Be  sore 
From  Heaven  the  solaoe  is  !    Lo,  as  men  note 
A  gorgeous  butterfly,  whose  tremulous  wings — 
All  bright  with  crimson  meal — a  glory  flings; 
So  joyfid  thoughts  are  seen,  and  sent  by  angds  pure ! 


The  **  Piedmontese  Gatette"  annoonces  that  it  has 
received  the  intelUgenoe  that  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  has 
definitively  sanctioned  the  constrootion  of  the  Alexaa- 
dria,  Cairo,  and  Sues  Railway. 

Captain  GmcsDoir,  oommanding  the  French  whaler 
the  Salamandre,  just  arrived  at  Havre,  ghres  an 
aoooont  of  the  discovery  of  a  cluster  of  islands  wbieh 
is  not  marked  on  any  of  the  charts.  They  lie  in  ITS 
deg.  56  rain,  west  longitude  of  the  meridian  of  Paris, 
and  9  d^.  88  min.  south  latitude.  They  are  fttna 
twenty-five  to  thirty  in  number,  three  of  them  of 
some  extent,  and  all  covered  with  cocoa-nut  tresi. 
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BOOK  T. 


INITIAL  CHAPTER. 


"  I  HOPE,  Pisistratus,*'  said  my  father,  **  that 
yoo  do  not  intend  to  be  dull !" 

'*  Heaven  forbid,  sir !  what  could  make  you  ask 
•uch  a  question !  Intend,  No !  if  I  am  dull  it  is 
from  innocence.*' 

"  A  very  long  discourse  upon  knowledge  !'*  said 
my  father ;  **  very  long.    I  should  cut  it  out !" 

I  looked  upon  my  father  as  a  Byzantian  sage 
might  have  looked  on  a  Vandal.    *'  Cut  it  out  !*' — 

**  Stops  the  action,  sir !''  said  my  father  dogmati- 
Mlly. 

*'  Action !     But  a  novel  is  not  a  drama.'* 

"  No,  it  is  a  great  deal  longer — twenty  times  as 
long,  I  dare,  say,"  replied  Mr.  Caxton  with  a 
sigh. 

*'  Well,  sir — w*ell !  I  think  my  discourse  upon 
knowledge  has  much  to  do  with  the  subject — is 
▼itally  essential  to  the  subiect ;  does  not  stop  the 
action— only  explains  and  elucidates  the  action. 
And  I  am  astonished,  sir,  that  you,  a  scholar,  and 
a  cultivator  of  knowledge'* — 

**  There — there  !*'  cried  my  &ther,deprecatingly. 
"  I  yield — I  yield.  What  better  could  I  expect 
when  I  set  up  for  a  critic !  What  author  ever 
lived  that  did  not  fly  into  a  passion— even  with  his 
own  father,  if  his  father  presumed  to  say — *  Cut 
outr  Pacem  imploro^* — 

Mrs,  Caxton, — '*  My  dear  Austin,  I  am  sure 
Pisistratus  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,  and  I  have 
DO  doubt  he  will  take  your" — 

Pisistratus,  (hastily.) — **  Advice /or  the  future, 
certainly.    I  will  quicken  the  action,  and'' — 

*'  Go  on  with  the  Novel,"  whispered  Roland, 
looking  up  from  his  eternal  account-book.  '*  We 
have  lost  jC200  by  our  barley !" 

Therewith  I  plunged  my  pen  into  the  ink,  and 
my  thoughts  into  the  **  Fair  Shadowland." 

CHAPTER  n. 

''  Halt!"  cried  a  voice ;  and  not  a  little  sur- 
prised was  Leonard  when  the  stranger  who  had 
accosted  him  the  preceding  evening  got  into  the 
chaise. 

"  Well,"  said  Richard,  **  I  am  not  the  sort  of 
man  you  expected,  eht  Take  time  to  recover 
yourself."  And  with  these  words  Richard  drew 
forth  a  book  from  his  pocket,  threw  himself  back, 
and  began  to  read.  Leonard  stole  man^  a  glance 
at  the  acute,  hardy,  handsome  face  of  his  compan- 
ion, and  gradually  recognized  a  family  likeness  to 
poor  John,  in  whom,  despite  age  and  infirmity,  the 
traces  of  no  common  share  of  pnysical  beauty  were 
•till  evident.  And,  with  that  quick  link  in  ideas 
which  mathematical  aptitude  bestows,  the  young 
student  at  once  conjectured  that  he  saw  before  him 
bis  uncle  Richard.  He  had  the  discretion,  however, 
to  leave  that  gentleman  free  to  choose  his  own  time 
for  introducing  himself,  and  silently  revolved  the 
new  thoughts  produced  by  the  novelty  of  his  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Richard  read  with  notable  quickness — 
sometimes  cutting  the  leaves  of  his  book  with  his 
penknife,  sometimes  tearing  them  open  with  his 
forefinger,  sometimes  skipping  whole  pages 
altogether.  Thus  he  galloped  to  the  end  of  the 
Tolume — flung  it  aside— lighted  his  cigar,  and 
began  to  talk. 

lie  put  many  questions  to  Leonard  relative  to  his 


rearing,  and  especially  to  the  mode  by  which  he 
had  acquired  his  education ;  and  Leonard,  con- 
firmed in  the  idea  that  he  was  replying  to  a  kina- 
man,  answered  frankly. 

Richard  did  not  think  it  strange  that  Leonard 
should  have  acquired  so  much  instruction  with  so 
little  direct  tuition.  Richard  Avenel  himself  had 
been  tutor  to  himself.  He  had  lived  too  long  with 
our  go-ahead  brethren,  who  stride  the  world  on  the 
other  side  the  Atlantic  with  the  seven-leagued  boots 
of  the  Giant-killer,  not  to  have  caught  their  glorious 
fever  for  reading.  But  it  was  for  a  reading  wholly 
different  from  that  which  was  familiar  to  Leonard. 
The  books  he  read  must  be  new  ;  to  read  old  books 
would  have  seemed  to  him  going  back  in  the  world. 
He  fancied  that  new  books  necessarily  contained 
new  ideas — a  common  mistake — and  our  lucky 
adventurer  was  the  man  of  his  day. 

Tired  with  talking,  he  at  length  chucked  the 
book  he  had  run  through  to  Leonard,  and,  taking 
out  a  pocket-book  and  pencil,  amused  himself  with 
calculations  on  some  detail  of  his  business,  aAer 
which  he  fell  into  an  absorbed  train  of  tliought — 
part  pecuniary,  part  ambitious. 

Leonard  found  the  book  interesting ;  it  was  one 
of  the  numerous  works,  half-statistic,  half-declama- 
tory, relating  to  the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes,  which  peculiarly  distinguish  our  century, 
and  ought  to  bind  together  rich  and  poor,  by  prov- 
ing the  grave  attention  which  modern  society  be- 
stows upon  all  that  can  aflfect  the  welfare  of  the 
last. 

"Dull  stuff*— theory— claptrap,"  said  Richard, 
rousing  himself  from  his  reverie  at  last ;  *'  it  can't 
interest  you." 

"  All  books  interest  me,  I  think,"  said  Leonard, 
"and  this  especially  ;  for  it  relates  to  the  working- 
class,  and  I  am  one  of  them." 

**  You  were  yesterday,  but  you  mayn't  be  to- 
morrow," answered  Richard  good-humoredly,  and 
patting  him  on  the  shoulder.  "  You  see,  my  lad, 
that  it  is  the  middle  class  which  ought  to  govern 
the  country.  What  the  book  says  about  the  igno- 
rance of  country  magistrates  is  very  good ;  but  the 
man  writes  pretty  considerable  trash  when  he  wants 
to  regulate  the  number  of  hours  a  free-bom  boy 
should  work  at  a  factory — only  ten  hours  a  day--- 
pooh  ! — and  so  lose  two  to  the  nation  !  Labor  is 
wealth  ;  and  if  we  could  get  men  to  work  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  we  should  be  just  twice  as  rich. 
If  the  march  of  civilization  is  to  proceed,"  continued 
Richard,  lofYily,  "  men,  and  boys  too,  must  not  lie 
a-bed  doing  nothing  all  nighty  sir."  Then  with  a 
complacent  tone — **  We  shall  get  to  the  twenty- 
four  hours  at  last ;  and,  by  gad,  we  must,  or  we 
shan't  flog  the  Europeans  as  we  do  now." 

On  arriving  at  the  inn  at  which  Richard  had  first 
made  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Dale,  the  coach  by 
which  he  had  intended  to  perform  the  rest  of  the 
journey  was  found  to  be  full.  Richard  continued 
to  perform  the  journey  in  post-chaises,  not  without 
some  grumblin'g  at  the  expense,  and  incessant  orders 
to  the  postboys  to  make  the  best  of  the  way.  •*  Slow 
country  this,  in  spite  of  all  its  brag,"  said  he-— 
**  very  slow.  Time  is  money — they  know  that  in 
the  States  ;  for  why,  they  are  all  men  of  business 
there.  Always  slow  in  a  country  where  a  parcel 
of  lazy  idle  lords,  and  dukes,  and  baronets,  seem  to 
think  '  time  is  pleasure.'  " 
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Towards  evening  the  chaise  approached  the  con- 
fines of  a  very  large  town,  and  Richard  began  to 
grow  fidgety.  His  easy  cavalier  air  was.abandoned. 
He  withdrew  his  legs  from  the  window,  out  of 
which  they  had  been  luxuriously  dangling ;  pullexl 
down  his  waistcoat ;  buckled  more  tightly  his 
stock  ;  it  was  clear  that  he  was  resuming  the  deco- 
rous dignity  that  belongs  to  state.  He  was  like  a 
monarch  who,  afler  travelling  happy  and  incognito, 
returns  to  his  capital.  Leonard  divined  at  once 
that  they  were  nearing  their  journey's  end. 

Hilmble  foot-passengers  now  looked  at  the  chaise, 
and  touched  their  hats.  Richard  returned  the 
salutation  with  a  nod — a  nod  less  gracious  than 
condescending.  The  chaise  turned  rapidly  to  the 
led,  and  stopped  before  a  smart  lodge,  very  new, 
very  white,  adorned  with  two  Doric  columns  in 
stucco,  and  flanked  by  a  large  nair  of  gates. 
*' Hollo!*'  cried  the  postboy,  and  cracked  his 
whip. 

Two  children  were  playing  before  the  lodge,  and 
some  clothes  were  hanging  out  to  dry  on  the  shrubs 
and  pales  round  the  neat  little  buildinff. 

"  Hang  those  brats  !  they  are  actually  playing," 
growled  Dick.  *'  As  I  live,  the  jade  has  been 
washing  again  !  Stop,  boy."  During  this  solilo- 
quy, a  good-looking  young  woman  had  rushed  from 
the  door — slapped  the  children  as,  catching  sight 
of  the  chaise,  they  ran  towards  the  house — opened 
the  gates,  and,  dropping  a  curtsey  to  the  ground, 
seemed  to  wish  that  she  could  drop  into  it  alto- 
gether, so  frightened  and  so  trembling  seemed  she 
to  shrink  from  the  wrathful  face  which  the  master 
now  put  out  of  the  window. 

**  Did  I  tell  you,  or  did  I  not,"  said  Dick,  "  that 
I  would  not  have  these  horrid  disreputable  cubs  of 
yours  playing  just  before  my  lodge  gates!" 

*•  Please,  sir—" 

**  DonH  answer  me.  And  did  I  tell  you,  or  did 
I  not,  that  the  next  time  I  saw  you  making  a  dry* 
iog-ground  of  my  lilacs,  you  should  go  out,  neck 
and  crop—" 

**  O,  please  sir — " 

"  You  leave  my  lodge  next  Saturday :  drive  on, 
boy.  The  ingratitude  and  insolence  of  those  com- 
mon people  are  disgraceful  to  human  nature," 
muttered  Richard,  with  an  accent  of  the  bitterest 
misanthropy. 

The  chaise  wheeled  along  the  smoothest  and 
freshest  of  gravel  roads,  and  through  fields  of  the 
finest  land,  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 
Rapid  as  was  Leonard's  survey,  his  rural  eye  de- 
tected the  signs  of  a  master  in  the  art  agronomial. 
Hitherto  he  had  considered  the  squire's  model  farm 
as  the  nearest  approach  to  good  husbandry  he  had 
seen ;  for  Jackeymo's  finer  skill  was  developed 
rather  on  the  minute  scale  of  market-gardenmg- 
than  what  can  fairly  be  called  husbandrv.  But  the 
squire's  farm  was  degraded  by  many  old-fashioned 
notions,  and  concessions  to  the  whim  of  the  eye, 
which  would  not  be  found  in  model  farms  now-a- 
days — large  tangled  hedgerows,  which,  though 
they  constitute  one  of  the  beauties  most  picturesque 
in  old  England,  make  sad  deductions  from  produce ; 
great  trees,  overshadowing  the  corn,  and  harboring 
the  birds ;  little  patches  of  rough  sward  led  to 
waste;  and  angles  of  woodland  running  into  fields, 
exposing  them  to  rabbits,  and  blocking  out  the  sun. 
These  and  suchlike  blots  on  a  gentleman  farmer's 
agriculture,  common-sense  and  Giacomo  had  made 
dear  to  the  acute  comprehension  of  Leonard.  No 
such  faults  were  perceptible  in  Richard  Avenel's 
domain.    The  fields  lay  in  broad  divisions,  the 


hedges  were  clipped  and  narrowed  into  their  proper 
destination  of  mere  boundaries.  Not  a  blade  of 
wheat  withered  under  the  cold  shade  of  a  tree  ;  not 
a  yard  of  land  lay  waste ;  not  a  weed  was  to  be 
seen,  not  a  thistle  to  wad  its  baleful  seed  through 
the  air ;  some  young  plantations  were  placed,  not 
where  the  artist  would  put  them,  but  just  where 
the  farmer  wanted  a  fence  from  the  wmd.  Was 
there  no  beauty  in  this  1  Yes,  there  was  beautj 
of  its  kind — ^beauty  at  once  recognizable  to  the 
initiated — beauty  of  use  and  profit — beanty  that 
could  bear  a  monstrous  high  rent.  And  lieonard 
uttered  a  cry  of  admiration  which  thrilled  through 
the  heart  of  Richard  AvencL 

*•  This  is  farming!"  said  the  villager. 

"  Well,  I  guess  it  is,"  answered  Richard,  all 
his  ill-humor  vanishing.  **  You  should  have  seen 
the  land  when  I  bought  it.  But  we  new  men,  as 
they  call  us — (damn  their  impertinence !) — are  the 
new  blood  of  this  country." 

Richard  Avenel  never  said  anything  more  true. 
Long  may  the  new  blood  circulate  through  the 
veins  of  the  mighty  giantess ;  but  let  the  grand 
heart  be  the  same  as  it  has  beat  for  proud  ages. 

The  chaise  now  passed  through  a  pretty  shrub- 
bery, and  the  house  came  into  gradual  view — a 
house  with  a  portico— all  the  ofilcea  carefully 
thrust  out  of  sight. 

The  postboy  dismounted,  and  rang  the  bell. 

'*  I  almost  think  they  are  going  to  keep  me  wait- 
ing," said  Mr.  Richard,  well-nigh  in  the  Tcry 
words  of  Louis  XIV. 

But  that  fear  was  not  realized — ^the  door  opened ; 
a  well-fed  servant  out  of  livery  presented  himself. 
There  was  no  hearty  welcoming  smile  on  his  face, 
but  he  opened  the  chaise-door  with  demure  and 
taciturn  respect. 

'*  Where  's  Greorge  t  why  does  not  be  come  to 
the  door?"  asked  Richard,  descending  from  the 
chaise  slowly,  and  leaning  on  the  servant's  ont- 
stretched  arm  with  as  much  precaution  as  if  he 
had  had  the  gout. 

Fortunately,  Greorge  here  came  into  sight,  set- 
tling himself  hastily  into  his  livery  coat. 

**  See  to  the  things,  both  of  you,"  said  Richard, 
as  he  paid  the  postboy. 

Leonard  stood  on  the  gravel  sweep,  gazing  at 
the  square  white  house. 

**  Handsome  elevation—- classical,  I  take  it— 
eht"  said  Richard,  joining  him.  '*  But  you  should 
see  the  offices." 

He  then,  with  familiar  kindness,  took  Leonard 
by  the  arm,  and  drew  him  within.  He  showed 
him  the  hall,  with  a  carved  mahogany  stand  for 
hats  ;  he  showed  him  the  drawing-room,  and 
pointed  out  all  its  beauties — though  it  was  summer 
the  drawing-room  looked  cold,  as  will  look  rooms 
newly  furnished,  with  walls  newly  papered,  in 
houses  newly  built.  The  furniture  was  handsome, 
and  suited  to  the  rank  of  a  rich  trader.  There 
was  no  pretence  about  it,  and  therefore  no  vul- 
garity, which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
houses  of  many  an  honorable  Mrs.  Somebody  in 
Mayfair,  with  rooms  twelve  feet  square,  chokefui 
of  buhl,  that  would  have  had  its  proper  place  in  the 
Tuileries.  Then  Richard  showed  him  the  library, 
with  mahogany  book-cases  and  plate  glass,  and  the 
fashionable  authors  handsomely  bound.  Your  new 
men  are  much  better  Mends  to  living  authors  than 
your  old  families  who  live  in  the  country,  and  at 
most  subscribe  to  a  book-club.  Then  Richard 
took  him  up-stairs,  and  led  him  through  the  bed- 
rooms—all very  dean  and  comfortable,  and  with 
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every  modern  convenience ;  and,  paBsing  in  a  very 
pretty  single  gentleman's  chamber,  said,  **  This  n 
your  den.     And  now,  can  you  guess  who  I  am  V* 

*'  No  one  but  my  Uncle  Richard  could  be  so 
kind,"  answered  Leonard. 

But  the  compliment  did  not  flatter  Richard.  He 
tras  extremely  disconcerted  and  disappointed.  He 
had  hoped  that  be  should  be  taken  for  a  lord  at 
least,  forgetful  of  all  that  he  had  said  in  disparage- 
ment of  lords. 

**Pi8h!"  said  he  at  last,  biting  his  Hp— *<  so 
you  don't  think  that  I  look  like  a  gentleman  t 
Come,  now,  speak  lionestly.'' 

Leonard  wonderingly  saw  he  had  given  pain, 
«id,  with  the  good-breeding  which  comes  instinc- 
tively from  good-nature,  replied—**  I  judged  you 
by  your  heart,  sir,  and  yomr  Hkeness  to  my  greod- 
fiither— -otherwise  I  should  never  have  presumed  to 
imey  we  could  be  relations." 

*^Hura!"  answered  Richard.  *<  You  can  just 
wash  your  hands,  and  then  come  down  to  dinner  ; 
you  will  hear  the  gong  in  ten  minutes.  There  's 
the  bell — ring  for  what  you  want." 

With  that  he  turned  on  bis  heel ;  and,  descend- 
ing the  stairs,  gave  a  look  into  the  dining-nx^ 
and  admired  the  plated  salver  on  the  sideboard,  and 
the  king^s  pattern  spoons  and  forks  on  the  table. 
Then  he  walked  to  the  looking-glass  over  the 
mantle-pieoe ;  and,  wishing  to  survey  the  whole 
effect  of  his  form,  mounted  a  chair.  He  was  just 
l^ettiog  into  an  attitude  which  he  thought  impos- 
ing, when  the  butler  eetered,  and,  being  London 
bred,  had  the  discretion  to  try  to  escape  unseen ; 
but  Richard  caught  sight  of  him  in  the  looking^ 
glass  and  colored  up  to  the  temples. 

**  Jarvis,"  said  he  mildly — **  Jarvis,  put  me  in 
mind  to  have  these  inexpressibles  altered." 

CHAPTER    III. 

Apropos  of  the  inexpressibles,  Mr.  Richard  did 
tmt  forget  to  provide  bis  nephew  with  a  much 
larger  wardrobe  than  could  have  been  thrust  into 
Dr.  Riccabooca's  knapsack.  There  was  a  very 
good  tailor  in  the  town,  and  the  clothes  were  very 
well  made.  And,  but  for  an  air  more  ingenuous, 
and  a  cheek  that,  despite  study  and  night  vigils, 
retained  much  of  the  sunburnt  bloom  of  the  rustic, 
Leonard  Fairfield  might  now  have  almost  passed, 
without  disparaging  comment,  by  the  bow-window 
at  White's.  Richard  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit 
of  laughter  when  he  first  saw  the  watch  which  the 
poor  Italian  had  bestowed  upon  Leonard ;  but,  to 
atone  for  the  laughter,  he  made  him  a  present  of  a 
very  pretty  substitute,  and  bade  him  **  look  up  his 
turnip."  Leonard  was  more  hurt  by  the  jeer  at 
his  old  patron's  gik  than  pleased  by  his  uncle's. 
But  Richard  Avenel  had  no  conception  of  senti- 
nent.  It  was  not  for  many  days  that  Leonard 
oould  reconcile  himself  to  his  uncle's  manner.  Not 
that  the  peasant  could  pretend  to  judge  of  its  mere 
eoRventional  defects ;  but  there  is  an  ill-breeding 
to  which,  whatever  our  rank  and  nature,  we  are 
almost  equally  sensitive — the  ill-breeding  that 
comes  from  want  of  consideration  for  others.  Now, 
the  squire  was  as  homely  in  his  way  as  Richard 
Avenel,  but  the  squire's  bluntness  rarely  hurt  the 
feelings ;  and  when  it  did  so,  the  squire  perceived 
and  hastened  to  repair  his  blunder.  But  Mr.  Rich- 
ard, whether  kind  or  cross,  was  always  wounding 
Tou  in  some  little  delicate  fibre — not  from  malice, 
but  from  the  abeenoe  of  any  little  delicate  fibres  of 
lits  own.  He  was  really,  in  many  respects,  a  most 
excellent  man,  and,  ceitaioly,  a  very  valuable  citi- 


zen. But  his  merits  wanted  the  fine  tints  and 
fluent  curves  that  constitute  beauty  of  character. 
He  was  honest,  but  sharp  in  his  practice,  and  with 
a  keen  eye  to  his  interests.  He  was  just,  but  as  a 
matter  of  business.  He  made  no  allowances,  and 
did  not  leave  to  his  justice  the  large  margin  of 
tenderness  and  mercy.  He  was  generous,  buC 
rather  from  an  idea  of  what  wae  due  to  himself 
than  with  much  thought  of  the  pleasure  he  gave  to 
others ;  and  he  even  regarded  generosity  as  a  cap- 
ital put  out  to  interest.  He  expected  a  great  deal 
of  gratitude  in  return,  and,  when  he  obliged  a  man, 
considered  that  he  had  bought  a  slave.  Every 
needy  voter  knew  where  to  come,  if  he  wanted 
relief  or  a  loan ;  but  woe  to  him  if  he  had  ventured 
to  express  hesitation  when  Mr.  Avenel  told  bin 
how  he  must  vote. 

In  this  town  Richard  had  settled  after  his  return 
from  America,  in  which  country  he  had  enriched 
himself^first,  by  spirit  and  industry — lastly,  bf 
bold  speculation  and  good  luck.  He  invested  hift 
fortune  in  business— 'became  a  partner  in  a  large 
brewery — soon  bought  out  his  associates — ^and  then 
took  a  principal  share  in  a  flourishing  corn-mill. 
He  prospered  rapidly— bought  a  property  of  some 
two  or  three  hundred  acres,  built  a  house,  and 
resolved  to  enjoy  himself,  and  make  a  figure.  He 
had  now  become  the  leading  man  of  the  town,  and 
the  boast  to  Audley  Egerton  that  he  could  return 
one  of  the  members,  perhaps  both,  was  by  no 
means  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  power.  Not 
was  his  proposition,  according  to  his  own  views,  so 
unprincipled  as  it  appeared  to  the  statesman.  He 
had  taken  a  gf  eat  dislike  to  both  the  sitting  mem- 
bers—a dislike  natural  to  a  sensible  man  of  moder- 
ate polities,  who  had  something  to  lose.  For  Mm 
Slappe,  the  active  member — who  was  head-ovep- 
ears  in  debt— was  one  of  the  furious  democrata 
rare  before  the  Reform  Bill — ^and  whose  opinions 
were  held  dangerous  even  by  the  mass  of  a  Liberal 
oonstituency ;  while  Mr.  Sleekie,  the  gentleman 
member,  who  laid  by  JC5000  every  year  from  hie 
dividends  in  the  Funds,  was  one  of  those  men  whom 
Richerd  justly  pronounced  to  be  **  humbugs" — men 
who  curry  favor  with  the  extreme  party  by  votinf 
for  measures  sure  not  to  be  carried  ;  while,  if  there 
wwre  the  least  probability  of  coming  to  a  decision 
that  would  lower  the  money  market,  Mr.  Sleekie 
was  seised  with  a  well-timed  influenza.  Those 
poNtictans  are  common  enough  now.  Propose  to 
march  to  the  Millennium,  and  they  are  your  men. 
Ask  them  to  march  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  they- 
fiill  to  feeling  their  pockets,  and  tremblin?  for  fear 
of  the  foot{>ads.  They  are  never  so  joyful  as  when 
there  is  no  chance  of  a  victory.  Did  they  beat  the 
minister,  they  would  be  carried  out  of  the  house  in 
a  fit. 

Richard  Avenel — despising  both  these  gentle* 
men,  and  not  taking  kindly  to  the  whigs  since  the 
great  whig  leaders  were  lords — looked  with  a 
friendly  eye  to  the  government  as  it  then  existed, 
and  especially  to  Audley  Egerton,  the  enlightened 
representative  of  commerce.  But  in  ffiving  Audley 
and  his  colleagues  tlte  benefit  of  nis  influence, 
through  conscience,  he  thought  it  all  fair  and  right 
to  have  a  ^id  pro  quo,  and,  as  he  had  so  frankly 
confessed,  it  was  his  whim  to  rise  up  **  Sir  Ric»- 
ard."  Fur  this  worthy  citizen  abused  the  aristoo- 
racy  much  on  the  same  principle  as  the  fair  Olivia 
depreciated  Squire  Thomhill — he  had  a  sneaking 
aflfection  for  what  he  abused.  The  society  of 
Screwstown  was,  like  most  provincial  capitala, 
eompoeed  of  two  olasses— the  commercial  and  tht 
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exclusive.  These  last  dwelt  chiefly  apart,  around 
the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey ;  they  aflfetned  its  antiquity 
in  their  pedifn'ees,  and  had  much  of  its  ruin  in  their 
finances.  Widows  of  rural  thanes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood— genteel  spinsters— officers  retired  on  half- 
pay — younger  sons  of  rich  squires,  who  had  now 
become  old  bachelors — in  short,  a  rery  respectable, 
proud,  aristocratic  set — who  thought  more  of  them- 
selves than  do  all  the  Gowers  and  Howards,  Courte- 
nays  and  Seymours,  put  together.  It  had  early 
been  the  ambition  of  Richard  Avenel  to  be  admitted 
into  this  sublime  coterie ;  and,  strange  to  say,  he 
had  partially  succeeded.  He  was  never  more 
happy  than  when  he  was  asked  to  their  card- 
parties,  and  never  more  unhappy  than  when  he  was 
actually  there.  Various  circumstances  combined 
to  raise  Mr.  Avenel  into  this  elevated  society. 
First,  he  was  unmarried,  still  very  handsome,  and 
in  that  society  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  un- 
wedded  females.  Secondly,  he  was  the  only  rich 
trader  in  Screwstown  who  kept  a  good  cook,  and 
professed  to  give  dinners,  and  the  half-pay  captains 
and  colonels  swallowed  the  host  for  the  sake  of  the 
venison.  Thirdly,  and  principally,  all  these  ex- 
elusives  abhorred  the  two  sitting  members,  and 
**  idem  nolle  idem  velle  de  republica,  ea  firma 
amicta  est ;"  that  is,  congeniality  in  politics  pieces 
porcelain  and  crockery  together  better  than  the  best 
diamond  cement.  The  sturdy  Richard  Avenel 
who  valued  himself  on  American  independence 
held  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  an  awe  that  was 
truly  Brahminical.  Whether  it  was  that,  in  Eng- 
land, all  notions,  even  of  liberty,  are  mixed  up  his- 
iorioeLlly,  traditionally,  socially,  with  that  fine  and 
aubtle  element  of  aristocracy  which,  like  the  press, 
is  tbe  air  we  breathe ;  or  whether  Richard  imagined 
that  he  really  became  magnetically  imbued  with 
the  virtues  of  these  silver  pennies  and  gold  seven- 
ahilling  pieces,  distinct  from  the  vulgar  coinage  in 
popular  use,  it  is  hard  to  say.  But  the  truth  must 
be  told — Richard  Avenel  was  a  notable  tuA-hunler. 
He  had  a  great  longing  to  marry  out  of  this 
society;  but  he  had  not  yet  seen  any  one  suffi- 
ciently high-born  and  high-bred  to  satisfy  his 
aspirations.  In  the  mean  while,  he  had  convinced 
himself  that  his  way  would  be  smooth  could  he 
ofifer  to  make  his  ultimate  choice  '*  My  Lady ;"  and 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  proud  hour  in  his  life 
when  he  could  walk  before  stiff  Colonel  Pompley 
to  the  sound  of  *'  Sir  Richard.''  Still,  however, 
disappointed  at  the  ill  success  of  his  bluff  diplomacy 
with  Mr.  Egerton,  and  however  yet  cherishing  the 
most  vindictive  resentment  against  that  individual 
—he  did  not,  as  many  would  have  done,  throw  up 
his  political  convictions  out  of  personal  spite.  He 
resolved  still  to  favor  the  ungrateful  and  undeserv- 
ing administration ;  and  as  Audley  Egerton  had 
acted  on  the  representations  of  the  mayor  and 
deputies,  and  shaped  his  bill  to  meet  their  views, 
so  Avenel  and  the  government  rose  together  in  the 
popular  estimation  of  the  citizens  of  Snrewstown. 

But,  duly  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Richard 
Avenel,  and  in  just  counterpoise  to  all  his  foibles, 
one  ought  to  have  seen  what  he  had  effected  for  the 
town.  Well  might  he  boast  of  **  new  blood  ;"  he 
had  done  as  much  for  the  town  as  he  had  for  his 
fields.  His  energy,  his  quick  comprehension  of 
public  utility,  b^ked  by  his  wealth,  and  bold, 
bullying,  imperious  character,  had  sped  the  work 
of  civilization  as  if  with  the  celerity  and  force  of  a 
steam-engine. 

If  the  town  were  so  well  paved  and  so  well 
lighted — ^if  half  a  doieo  squalid  laoes  had  been 


transformed  into  a  stately  street— if  half  tbe  towa 
no  longer  depended  on  tanks  for  their  water — if  the 
poor-rates  were  reduced  one  third — praise  to  the 
brisk  new  blood  which  Richard  Avenel  had  infused 
into  vestry  and  corporation.  And  his  example 
itself  was  so  contagious !  "  There  was  not  a 
plate-glass  window  in  the  town  when  I  came  into 
It,"  said  Richard  Avenel ;  "  and  now  look  down  tbe 
High  Street !"  He  took  the  credit  to  himself,  and 
justly ;  for,  though  his  own  business  did  not  require 
windows  of  plate-glass,  he  had  awakened  the  spirii 
of  enterprise  which  adorns  a  whole  city. 

Mr.  Avenel  did  not  present  Leonard  to  his  friends 
fur  more  than  a  fortnight.  He  allowed  him  to  wear 
off  his  rust.  He  then  gave  a  grand  dinner,  aft 
which  his  nephew  was  formally  introduced,  and, 
to  his  great  wrath  and  disappointment,  never 
opened  his  lips.  How  could  he,  poor  youth,  whea 
Miss  Clarina  Mowbray  only  talked  upon  high 
life;  till  proud  Colonel  Pompley  went  in  sute 
through  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Seringapatam  t 

CHAPTER   IV. 

Whils  Leonard  accustoms  himself  gradually  to 
the  splendors  that  surround  him,  and  often  turns 
with  a  sigh  to  the  remembrance  of  his  mother's 
cottage,  and  the  sparkling  fount  in  the  Italian*s 
flowery  garden,  we  will  make  with  thee,  O  reader, 
a  rapid  flight  to  the  metropolis,  and  drop  ourselves 
amidst  the  gay  groups  that  loiter  along  the  dusty 

f  round,  or  loll  over  the  roadside  palings  of  Hyde 
ark.  The  season  is  still  at  its  height ;  but  the 
short  day  of  fashionable  London  life,  which  oom- 
menoes  two  hours  after  noon,  is  in  its  dedine. 
The  crowd  in  Rotten  Row  begins  to  thin.  Near 
the  statue  of  Achilles,  and  apart  from  all  other 
loungers,  a  gentleman,  with  one  hand  thmst  iois 
his  waistcoat,  and  the  other  resting  on  his  cane, 
gazed  listlessly  on  tbe  horsemen  and  carriages  in 
the  brilliant  ring.  He  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  at  the  age  when  man  is  usually  the  most  soeial 
— when  the  acquaintances  of  youth  have  ripened 
into  friendship,  and  a  personage  of  some  rank  and 
fortune  has  become  a  well-known  feature  in  tbe 
mobile  face  of  society.  But  though,  when  his 
contemporaries  were  boys  scarce  at  college,  this 
gentleman  had  biased  foremost  amongst  the  princes 
of  fashion,  and  though  he  had  all  the  qualities  of 
nature  and  circumstance  which  either  retain  ft^hioa 
to  the  last,  or  exchange  its  false  celebrity  for  a 
graver  repute,  he  stood  as  a  stranger  in  that  throng 
of  his  count^men.  Beauties  whirled  by  to  the 
toilet  statesmen  passed  on  to  the  senate---dandies 
took  flight  to  the  clubs ;  and  neither  nods  nor  becks, 
nor  wreathed  smiles,  said  to  the  solitary  specutor, 
"  Follow  us — ^thou  art  one  of  our  set."  Now  and 
then,  some  middle-aged  beau,  nearing  the  post  of 
the  loiterer,  turned  round  to  look  again ;  but  the 
second  glance  seemed  to  dissipate  the  reoognition 
of  the  first,  and  the  beau  silently  continued  hm  way. 

*'  By  the  tombs  of  my  fathers !"  said  the  solitary 
to  himself,  *'  I  know  now  what  a  dead  man  might 
feel  if  he  came  to  life  again,  and  took  a  peep  at  the 
living." 

Time  passed  on — the  evening  shades  descended 
fast.  Our  stranger  in  London  had  well-nigh  the 
Park  to  himself.  He  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely 
as  he  saw  that  the  space  was  so  clear. 

*'  There  *s  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  now,'*  said 
he,  half  aloud ;  **  and  I  can  walk  without  breathing 
in  the  gaseous  fumes  of  the  multitude.  O  tboas 
chemists — what  dolts  they  are!  They  tell  as 
crowds  taint  the  air,  but  they  never  gueas  why  I 
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Pah,  it  18  not  the  lungt  that  poiaon  the  element— it 
is  the  reek  of  had  hearts.  When  a  periwig-pated 
fellow  breathes  on  me,  I  swallow  a  mouthful  of 
care.  AUans!  my  friend  Nero ;  now  for  a  stroll." 
He  touched  with  his  cane  a  large  Newfoundland 
dog,  who  lay  stretched  near  his  feet ;  and  dog  and 
roan  went  slow  through  the  growing  twilight,  and 
over  the  brown  dry  turf.  At  length  our  solitary 
paused,  and  threw  himself  on  a  bench  under  a  tree. 
*^  Half-past  eight!"  said  he,  looking  at  his  watch 
— '*  one  may  smoke  one's  cigar  without  shocking 
the  world." 

He  took  out  his  cigar-case,  struck  a  light,  and  in 
another  moment  reclined  at  length  on  the  bench — 
seemed  absorbed  in  regarding  the  smoke  that 
scarce  colored  ere  it  vanished  into  air. 

**  It  is  the  most  barefaced  lie  in  the  world,  my 
Nero,"  said  he  addressing  his  dog,  **  this  boasted 
liberty  of  man !  Now  here  am  I,  a  freebom  English- 
man, a  citizen  of  the  world,  caring — I  often  say  to 
myself— caring  not  a  jot  for  kaisar  or  mob ;  and  yet 
I  no  more  dare  smoke  this  ci^ar  in  the  Park  at  half- 
past  six,  when  all  the  world  is  abroad,  than  I  dare 
pick  my  lord  chancellor's  pocket,  or  hit  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  a  thump  on  the  nose.  Yet  no 
law  in  England  forbids  me  my  cigar,  Nero !  What 
is  law  at  lutlf-past  eight,  was  not  crime  at  six  and 
a-half !  Britannia  says, '  Man,  thou  art  free,'  and 
she  lies  like  a  commonplace  woman.  O  Nero, 
Nero !  you  enviable  dog ! — ^you  serve  but  from 
liking.  No  thought  of  the  world  costs  you  one 
wag  of  the  tail.  Your  big  heart  and  true  instinct 
suffice  you  for  reason  and  law.  You  would  want 
nothing  to  your  felicity,  if  in  these  moments  of 
ennui  you  would  but  smoke  a  cigar.  Try  it,  Nero ! 
^-try  It!"  And,  rising  from  his  incumbent  pos- 
ture, he  sought  to  force  tne  end  of  the  weed  between 
the  teeth  of  the  dog. 

While  thus  gravely  engaged,  two  figures  had  ap- 
proached the  place.  The  one  was  a  man  who  seemed 
weak  and  sickly.  His  threadbare  coat  was  but- 
toned to  the  chin,  but  hun^  ^^^f^  ^°  ^^^  shrunken 
breast.  The  other  was  a  girl  of  about  fourteen,  on 
whose  arm  he  leant  heavily.  Her  cheek  was  wan, 
and  there  was  a  patient,  sad  look  on  her  face,  which 
•eemed  so  settled  that  you  would  think  she  could 
never  have  known  the  mirthfulness  of  childhood. 

''  Pray  rest  here,  papa,"  said  the  child  softly ; 
and  she  pointed  to  the  bench,  without  taking  heed 
of  its  preoccupant,  who  now,  indeed,  confined  to 
one  comer  of  the  seat,  was  almost  hidden  by  the 
shadow  of  the  tree. 

The  man  sat  down,  with  a  feeble  sigh  ;  and  then, 
observing  the  stranger,  raised  his  hat,  and  said,  in 
that  tone  of  voice  which  betrays  the  usages  of 
polished  society  **  Forgive  me,  if  I  intrude  on  you, 
sir." 

The  stranger  looked  up  from  his  dog,  and  seeing 
that  the  girl  was  standing,  rose  at  once  as  if  to  make 
room  for  her  on  the  bench. 

But  still  the  girl  did  not  heed  him.  She  hung 
over  her  father,  and  wiped  his  brow  tenderly  with 
a  little  kerchief  which  she  took  from  her  own  neck 
for  the  purpose. 

Nero,  delighted  to  escape  the  cigar,  had  taken 
to  some  unwieldy  curvets  and  gambols,  to  vent  the 
excitement  into  which  he  had  been  thrown;  and 
now  returning,  approached  the  bench  with  a  low 
look  of  surprise,  and  snififed  at  the  intruders  of  his 
master^s  privacy. 

**  Come  here,  sir,"  said  the  master.  "  Yon  need 
not  fear  him,"  he  added,  addressing  himself  to  the 
girl. 


But  the  girl,  without  turning  round  to  him,  cried 
in  a  voice  rather  of  anguish  than  alarm,  "  He  has 
fainted!    Father!  father!" 

The  stranger  kicked  aside  his  dog  which  was  in 
the  way,  and  loosened  the  poor  man's  stiflf  military 
stock.  While  thus  charitably  engaged,  the  moon 
broke  out,  and  the  light  fell  full  on  Uie  pale,  care- 
worn face  of  the  unconscious  suflferer. 

*'  This  face  seems  not  unfamiliar  to  me,  though 
sadly  changed,"  said  the  stranger  to  himself;  and 
bending  towards  the  girl,  who  had  sunk  on  her 
knees,  and  was  chafing  her  father's  hands,  he 
asked,  **  My  child,  what  is  your  father's  name  ?" 

The  child  continued  her  task,  too  absorbed  to 
answer. 

The  stranger  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and 
repeated  the  question. 

'*  Digby,"  answered  the  child,  almost  uncon* 
sciously;  and  as  she  spoke  the  man's  senses  be- 
gan to  return.  In  a  few  minutes  more  he  had 
sufficiently  recovered  to  fiilter  forth  his  thanks  to 
the  stranger.  But  the  last  took  his  hand,  and  said, 
in  a  voice  at  once  tremulous  and  soothing,  **  Is  it 
possible  that  I  see  once  more  an  old  brother  in 
armsl  Algernon  Digby,  I  do  not  forget  you ;  but 
it  seems  fingland  has  forgotten." 

A  hectic  flush  spread  over  the  soldier's  face,  and 
he  looked  away  from  the  speaker  as  he  answered— 

**  My  name  is  Digby,  it  is  true,  sir ;  but  I  do  not 
think  we  have  met  before.  Come,  Helen,  I  am  well 
now — we  will  go  home." 

'  *'  Try  and  play  with  that  great  dog,  my  child," 
said  the  stranger — **I  want  to  talk  with  your 
fiither." 

The  child  bowed  her  submissive  head,  and  moved 
away ;  but  she  did  not  play  with  the  dog. 

"  I  must  reintroduce  xnyself,  formally,  I  see," 
quoth  the  stranger.  *'  You  were  in  the  same 
regiment  with  myself,  and  mv  name  is  L'Est range." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  soldier,  rising,  '<  forgive 
me  that — " 

**  I  don't  think  that  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  me 
<my  lord'  at  the  mess-table.  Come,  what  has 
happened  to  you  I— on  half-pay!" 

Mr.  Digby  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

**  Digby,  old  fellow,  can  you  lend  me  100/.  t" 
said  Ix)rd  L^Estrange,  clapping  his  d-devmU 
brother  officer  on  the  shoulder,  and  in  a  tone  of 
voice  that  seemed  like  a  boy*s — so  impudent  was 
it,  and  devil-me-carish.  *'No!  Well,  that's 
lucky,  for  I  can  lend  it  to  you." 

Mr.  Digby  burst  into  tears. 

Lord  L'Estrange  did  not  seem  to  observe  the 
emotion.  *'  We  were  both  sad,  extravagant  fel- 
lows in  our  day,"  said  he,  *'  and  I  daresay  that  I 
borrowed  of  you  pretty  freely." 

"Me!  Oh,  Lord  L'Estrange!" 

"  You  have  married  since  then,  and  reformed,  I 
suppose.    Tell  me,  old  friend,  all  about  it." 

Mr.  Digby,  who  by  this  time  had  succeeded  in 
restoring  some  calm  to  hid  shattered  nerves,  now 
rose,  and  said  in  brief  sentences,  but  dear,  firm 
tones — 

"  My  lord,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  me — useless  to 
help  me.  I  am  fast  dying.  But,  my  child  there, 
my  only  child,  (he  paused  an  instant,  and  went  on 
rapidly.)  I  have  relations  in  a  disUnt  country,  if 
I  could  but  get  to  them— I  think  they  would  at 
least  provide  for  her.  This  has  been  for  weeks 
my  hope,  my  dream,  my  prayer.  I  cannot  affi>rd 
the  journey,  except  by  your  help,  I  have  begged 
without  shame  for  myself;  shall  I  be  ashamed, 
then,  to  beg  for  her!" 
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"  DiVby,"  said  Lord  L'Eetranye,  with  some 
grave  alteration  of  manner,  "  talk  neither  of  dying, 
nor  begoring^.  You  were  nearer  death  when  the 
balls  whistled  round  you  at  Waterloo.  If  soldier 
ttieets  soldier,  and  says, '  Friend,  thy  purse,'  it  is 
not  beg^ging,  but  brotherhood.  Ashamed !  By 
the  soul  of  Belisarius  !  if  I  needed  money,  I  would 
stand  at  a  crossing  with  my  Waterloo  medal  over  i 
my  breast,  and  say  to  each  sleek  citizen  I  had 
helped  to  save  fVom  the  sword  of  the  Frenchman, 
<  It  is  your  shame  if  I  starve.'  Now,  lean  upon 
tne  ;  I  see  you  should  be  at  home — which  way  r' 

The  poor  soldier  pointed  his  hand  towards  Ox- 
ford Street,  and  reluctantly  accepted  the  proffered 
arm. 

"  And  when  you  return  from  your  relations,  you 
will  call  on  me  ?  What ! — hesitate  ?  Come, 
promise." 

«*Iwill." 

"  On  your  honor." 

**  If  I  live,  on  my  lionor." 

^*  I  am  staying  at  present  at  Knightsbridge,  with 
my  father ;  bbt  you  will  always  hear  of  my  address 

at  No. Grosvenor  Square,  Mr.  Egerton's.    So 

you  have  a  long  journey  before  you!" 

"Verylong.'^ 

"  Do  not  fatigue  yourself — travel  slowly.  Ho, 
Tou  foolish  child ! — I  see  you  are  jealous  of  me. 
Your  father  has  another  arm  to  spare  you." 

Thus  talking,  and  getting  but  short  answers, 
Jjord  L'Estrange  continued  to  exhibit  those  whim- 
sical peculiarities  of  character,  which  had  obtained 
for  him  the  repute  of  beartlessness  in  the  world. 
Perhaps  the  reader  may  think  the  world  was  not  in 
the  right.  But  if  ever  the  world  does  judge  rightly 
of  the  character  of  a  man  who  does  not  live  for  the 
world,  nor  talk  for  the  world,  nor  fbel  with  the 
world,  it  will  be  centuries  after  the  soul  of  Harley 
L'Estrange  has  done  with  this  planet 

CHAPTER  ▼. 

Lord  L'Estrange  parted  company  with  Mr. 
Digby  at  the  entrance  of  Oxford  Street.  The  father 
and  child  there  took  a  cabriolet.  Mr.  Digby 
directed  the  driver  to  go  down  the  Edgeware  Road. 
Re  refused  to  tell  L'Estrange  his  address,  and  this 
with  such  evident  pain,  from  the  sores  ofpride,  that 
L'Estrange  could  not  press  the  point.  Keminding 
tiie  soldier  of  his  promise  to  call,  Harley  thrust  a 
pocket-book  into  his  hand,  and  walked  off  hastily 
towards  Grosvenor  Square. 

He  reached  Audley  Egerton's  door  just  as  that 
^tleman  was  getting  out  of  his  carriage ;  and  the 
two  friends  entered  the  house  together. 

"Does  the  nation  take  a  nap  to-night t"  asked 
li'Estrange.  "  Poor  old  lady !  She  hears  so  much 
df  her  a&irs,  that  she  may  well  boast  of  her  con- 
stitution :  it  must  be  of  iron." 

"  The  House  is  stil],sitting,"  answered  Audley 
terioasly,  and  with  small  heed  of  his  fViend^s 
Witticism.  "  Bot  it  is  not  a  government  motion, 
and  the  division  will  be  late,  so  I  came  home ;  and 
if  I  had  not  found  you  here,  I  shOuld  have  gone 
into  the  Park  to  look  for  you." 

•*  Yes — one  always  knows  where  to  find  me  at 
this  boor,  9  o'clock  p.  M.^HJigar — Hyde  Park. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  England  so  regular  in  his 
habits." 

Here  the  friends  reached  a  drawing-room  in 
idiich  the  member  of  Parliament  seldom  sat,  for 
his  private  apartments  wdre  all  on  the  ground- 
floor. 


"  But  it  is  the  strangest  whim  of  jonrs,  Harl«y," 
said  he. 

"What?" 

"To  affect  detestation  of  ground-floors." 

"  Affect !  0  sophisticated  man,  of  the  earth, 
earthy!  Affect! — nothing  less  natural  to  the 
human  soul  than  a  ground-floor.  We  are  quite  far 
enough  from  heaven,  mount  as  many  stairs  as  we 
will,  without  grovelling  by  preference." 

"  According  to  that  symbolical  view  of  the  case," 
said  Audley,  "  you  should  lodge  in  an  attic." 

"  So  I  would,  but  that  I  abhor  new  slippers.  A» 
for  hair-brushes,  I  am  indifferent !  " 

"  What  have  slippers  and  hair-brushes  to  do  with 
attics  t" 

"  Try !  Make  your  bed  in  an  attic,  and  the  next 
momincr  you  will  have  neither  -slippers  nor  hair- 
brushes !'^ 

"  What  shall  I  have  done  with  them !" 

"  Shied  them  at  cate  !" 

"  What  odd  things  you  do  say,  Harley !" 

"  Odd  !  By  Apollo  and  his  nine  spinsters  !  there 
is  no  human  being  who  has  so  little  imagination  as 
a  distinguished  member  of  Parliament.  Answer 
me  this,  thou  solemn  right  honorable — Hast  thoa 
climbed  to  the  heights  of  august  contemplation? 
Hast  thou  gazed  on  the  stars  with  the  rapt  eye  of 
song  t  Hast  thou  dreamed  of  a  love  known  to  the 
angels,  or  sought  to  seize  in  the  Infinite  the  mys» 
tery  oflifeV 

**  Not  I,  indeed,  my  poor  Harley." 

"  Then  no  wonder,  poor  Audley,  that  yon  cannot 
conjecture  why  he  who  makes  his  bed  in  the  attie, 
disturbed  by  base  caterwauls,  shies  his  slippers  at 
cats.  Bring  a  chair  into  the  balcony.  Nero  spoiled 
my  cigar  to-night.  I  am  going  to  smoke  now.  T<ra 
never  smoke.  You  can  look  on  the  shrubs  ia  the 
Square." 

Audley  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  he 
followed  his  friend's  counsel  and  example,  and 
brought  his  chair  into  the  balcony.  Nero  eame 
too,  but  at  sight  and  smell  of  the  cigar  prudently 
retreated,  and  took  refuge  under  the  table. 

"  Audley  Egerton,  I  want  something  from  gor- 
emment." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it." 

**  There  was  a  cornet  in  my  regiment,  who 
would  have  done  better  not  to  have  come  into  it. 
We  were,  for  the  most  part  of  us,  puppies  and 
fops." 

"  Yon  all  fbnght  well,  however." 

"Puppies  and  fops  do  fight  well.  Vanity  and 
valor  generally  go  together.  C»sar,  who  scratched 
his  head  with  due  care  of  his  scanty  curls,  and, 
even  in  dying,  thought  of  the  folds  of  his  toga ; 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  could  not  walk  twenty  jrards, 
because  of  the  gems  in  his  shoes;  Aleibiades,  who 
lounged  into  the  Agora  with  doves  in  his  bosom, 
and  an  apple  in  his  hand ;  Murat,  bedizened  in 
gold-lace  and  furs ;  and  Demetrius,  the  City-Taker, 
who  made  himself  like  a  French  Marquise — were 
all  pretty  good  fellows  at  fighting.  A  slovenly 
hero  like  Cromwell  is  a  paradox  in  nature,  and  a 
marvel  in  history.  But  to  return  to  my  comet. 
We  were  rich ;  he  was  poor.  When  the  pot  of 
clay  swims  down  the  stream  with  the  brass-pots,  it 
is  sure  of  a  smash.  Men  said  Digby  was  stingy ; 
I  saw  he  was  extravagant.  But  every  one,  I  fear, 
would  be  rather  thought  stingy  than  pioor.  Br^, — 
I  left  the  army,  and  saw  him  no  more  till  to-nigfat 
There  vras  never  shabby  poor  gentleman  on  the 
stage  more  awfully  shabby,  moie  pathetically  gen- 
tleman.   But,  look  ye,  this  man  has  foughtr  ftt 
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England.  It  was  no  child's  play  at  Watsrloa,  let 
me  tell  you,  Mr.  Egerton ;  and,  but  for  such  men, 
you  would  be  at  best  a  sous-prefet,  and  your  Parlia- 
ment a  Provincial  Assembly.  You  must  dosoroe- 
thine  for  Digby .     What  shall  it  be  ?" 

**  Why,  really,  my  dear  Harley,  this  man  was 
no  great  friend  of  yours— eh  1" 

*'  If  he  were,  he  would  not  want  the  government 
to  help  him — he  would  not  be  ashamed  of  taking 
money  from  me." 

**  That  is  all  very  fine,  Harley ;  but  there  are  so 
many  poor  officers,  and  so  little  to  give.  It  is  the 
most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  that  which  you  ask 
me.  Indeed,  I  know  nothing  can  be  done :  he  has 
hishalfpayV 

**  I  think  not ;  or,  if  he  has  it,  no  doubt  it  all 
goes  on  his  debts.  That  *s  nothing  to  us ;  the 
man  and  his  child  are  starving.*' 

*'  But  if  it  is  his  own  fault — ^if  he  has  been  im- 
prudent 1"  . 

"  Ah — well,  well ;  where  the  devil  is  Nerot" 

'*  I  am  so  sorry  I  can't  oblige  you.  If  it  were 
anything  else — " 

•*  There  is  something  else.  My  valet — I  can't 
turn  him  adrift--excellent  fellow,  but  gets  drunk 
now  and  then.  Will  you  find  him  a  place  in  the 
Sump  Office!" 

"  With  pleasure." 

'*  No,  now  I  think  of  it — the  man  knows  my 
ways ;  I  must  keep  him.  But  my  old  wine-mer- 
chant—Hsivil  man,  never  dunned — is  a  bankrupt.  I 
am  under  great  obligations  to  him,  and  he  has  a 
very  pretty  daughter.  Do  you  think  you  could 
thrust  him  into  some  small  place  in  the  colonies, 
or  make  him  a  king's  messenger,  or  something  of 
the  sort?" 

**  If  you  very  much  wish  it,  no  doabt  I  can." 

'*  My  dear  Audley,  I  am  but  feeling  my  way  ; 
the  fact  is,  I  want  something  for  myself." 

**Ah,  that  indeed  gives  one  pleasure!"  cried 
Egerton,  with  animation. 

**  The  mission  to  Florence  will  soon  be  vacant 
— ^I  know  it  privately.  The  place  would  quite  suit 
me.    Pleasant  city;  the  best  figs  in  Italy — very 

little  to  do.    You  could  sound  Lord on  the 

subject." 

**  I  will  answer  beforehand.  Lord  —  would 
be  enchanted  to  secure  to  the  public  service  a  man 
so  accomplished  as  yourself,  and  the  son  of  a  peer 
like  Lord  Lansmere." 

Harley  L'Estrange  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  flung 
his  cigar  in  the  face  of  a  stately  policeman  who 
was  looking  up  at  the  balcony. 

'*  Infamous  and  bloodless  official !"  cried  Harley 
L'Estranffe ;  *'  so  you  could  provide  for  a  pimple- 
nosed  lackey — for  a  wine-merchant  who  has  been 
poisoning  the  king's  subjects  with  white-lead  or 
sloe-juice — for  an  idle  sybarite,  who  would  com- 
plain of  a  crumpled  rose-leaf;  and  nothing,  in  all 
the  vast  patronage  of  England,  for  a  broken-down 
soldier,  whose  dauntless  breast  was  her  rampart!" 

**  Harley,"  said  the  member  of  Parliament,  with 
his  calm,  sensible  smile,  '*  this  would  be  a  very 
good  clap-trap  at  a  small  theatre ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  which  Parliament  demands  such  rigid 
economy  as  the  military  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
Tice ;  and  no  man  for  whom  it  is  so  hard  to  efifect 
what  we  must  plainly  call  a  job  as  a  subaltern  of- 
ficer, who  has  done  nothing  more  than  his  duty — 
and  all  military  men  do  that.  Still,  as  you  take  it 
80  earnestly,  I  will  use  what  interest  I  can  at  the 
War  Office,  and  get  him,  perhaps,  the  mastership 
ofabarrack*" 


"  You  had  better ;  for,  if  you  do  not,  I  swear  I 
will  turn  radical,  and  come  down  to  your  own  city 
to  oppose  you,  with  Hunt  and  Cobbett  to  canvass 
for  me." 

**  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you  come  into 
Parliament,  even  as  a  radical,  and  at  my  expense," 
said  Audley,  with  great  kindness.  *'  But  the  six, 
is  growing  cold,  and  you  are  not  accustomed  to  our 
climate.  Nay,  if  you  are  too  poetic  for  catarrhs 
and  rheums,  I 'm  not — come  in." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Lord  L'Estrange  threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  and 
leant  his  cheek  on  his  hand  thoughtfully.  Audley 
Egerton  sat  near  him,  with  his  arms  folded,  and 
gazed  on  his  friend's  face  with  a  soft  expression  of 
aspect,  which  was  very  unusual  to  the  firm  outline 
of  his  handsome  features.  The  two  men  were  aa 
dissimilar  in  person  as  the  reader  will  have  divined 
that  they  were  in  character.  All  about  Egerton 
was  so  rigid,  all  about  L'Estrange  so  easy.  In 
every  posture  of  Harley's  there  was  the  uncon- 
scious grace  of  a  child.  The  very  feshion  of  his; 
garments  showed  his  abhorrence  of  restraint.  His 
clothes  were  wide  and  loose ;  his  neckcloth,  tied 
carelessly,  lefl  his  throat  half  bare.  You  could  see 
that  he  had  lived  much  in  warm  and  southern  lands, 
and  contracted  a  contempt  for  conventionalities; 
there  was  as  little  in  his  dress  as  in  his  talk  of  the 
formal  precision  of  the  north.  He  was  three  or 
four  years  younger  than  Audley,  but  he  looked  at 
least  twelve  years  younger.  In  fact,  he  was  one 
of  those  men  to  whom  old  age  seems  impossible-^ 
voice,  look,  figure,  had  all  the  charm  of  youth ; 
and,  perhaps  it  was  from  this  gracious  youthfulness 
— at  all  events,  it  was  characteristic  of  the  kind  of 
love  he  inspired — that  neither  his  parents,  nor  the 
few  friends  admitted  into  his  intimacy,  ever  called 
him,  in  their  habitual  intercourse,  by  the  name  of 
his  title.  He  was  not  L'Estrange  with  them,  he 
was  Harley  ;  and  by  that  familiar  baptismal  I  will 
usually  designate  him.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
men  whom  author  or  reader  wish  to  view  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  remember  as  '*  My  Lord" — it  was  so 
rarely  that  he  remembered  it  himself.  For  the 
restj  it  had  been  said  of  him  by  a  shrewd  wit — 
'*  He  is  so  natural  that  every  one  calls  him  af- 
fected." Harley  L'Estrange  was  not  so  critically 
handsome  as  Audley  Egerton ;  to  a  commonplace 
observer  he  was,  sit  best,  rather  goodlooking  than 
otherwise.  But  women  said  that  he  had  '*a 
beautiful  countenance,"  and  they  were  not  wrong. 
He  wore  his  hair,  which  was  of  a  fair  chestnut, 
long,  and  in  loose  curls  ;  and,  instead  of  the  Eng- 
lislunan's  whiskers,  indulged  in  the  foreigner's 
moustache.  His  complexion  was  delicate,  though, 
not  effeminate;  it  was  rather  the  delicacy  of  a 
student,  than  of  a  woman.  But  in  his  clear  gray 
eye  there  was  wonderful  vigor  of  life.  A  skilful 
physiologist,  looking  only  into  that  eye,  would 
have  recognized  rare  stamina  of  constitution — a  na- 
ture so  rich  that,  while  easily  disturbed,  it  would 
require  all  the  efiects  of  time,  or  all  the  fell  com- 
binations of  passion  and  grief,  to  exhaust  it.  Even 
now,  though  so  thoughtful,  and  even  so  sad,  the 
rays  of  that  eye  were  as  concentred  and  steadfast 
as  the  light  of  the  diamond. 

"You  were  only,  then,  in  jest,"  said  Audley, 
after  a  long  silence,  "  when  you  spoke  of  this  mis- 
sion to  Florence.  You  have  still  no  idea  of  entei- 
ing  into  public  life." 

"  None." 

"  I  had  hoped  better  things  when  I  got  jou 
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promise  to  pass  one  season  in  London.  Bat,  in- 
deed, you  have  kept  your  promise  to  the  ear  to 
break  it  to  the  spirit.  I  could  not  presuppose  that 
Tou  would  shun  all  society,  and  be  as  much  of  a 
hermit  here  as  under  the  Tines  ofComo." 

*•  I  have  sat  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery,  and  heard 
your  great  speakers ;  I  have  been  in  the  pit  of  the 
opera,  and  seen  your  fine  ladies ;  1  have  walked 
yuur  streets,  I  have  lounged  in  your  parks,  and  I 
say  that  1  can't  fall  in  love  with  a  faded  dowager, 
because  she  fills  up  her  wrinkles  with  rouge." 

**0f  what  dowager  do  you  speaki"  asked  the 
matter-of-fact  Audley. 

'*  She  has  a  great  many  titles.  Some  people 
call  her  fashion,  you  busy  men,  politics;  it  is  all 
one — tricked  out  and  artificial.  I  mean  London 
life.  No,  I  can*t  fall  in  love  with  her,  fewning 
old  harridan !" 

**  I  wish  you  could  fall  in  love  with  something." 

'*  I  wish  I  could,  with  all  my  heart.'* 

**  But  you  are  so  Uasi,^* 

'*  On  the  contrary,  I  am  so  fresh.  Look  out  of 
the  window — what  do  you  see?" 

"Nothing!" 

•«  Nothing"— 

**  Nothing  but  houses  and  dusty  lilacs,  my  coach- 
man dozing  on  his  box,  and  two  women  in  pattens 
crossing  the  kennel." 

'*  I  see  none  of  that  where  I  lie  on  the  sofa.  I 
•ee  hut  the  surs.  And  I  feel  for  them  as  I  did 
nrhen  I  was  a  schoolboy  at  Eton.  It  is  yon  who 
are  Ofas^,  not  I— enough  of  this.  Tou  do  not  forget 
my  commission,  with  respect  to  the  exile  who  has 
married  into  your  brother's  family?" 

"  No ;  but  here  you  set  me  a  task  more  difllcnlt 
than  that  of  saddling  your  comet  on  the  War 
Office." 

''I  know  it  is  difficult,  for  the  oonnter-inflnence 
is  vigilant  and  strong ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
enemy  is  so  damnable  a  traitor  that  one  must  have 
the  fates  and  the  household  gods  on  one's  side." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  practical  Andley, 
bending  over  a  boNok  on  the  table,  '*  I  think  that 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  attempt  a  compromise 
with  the  traitor." 

"  To  judge  of  others  by  myself,"  answered  Har- 
ley  with  spirit,  "  it  were  less  bitter  to  put  up  witK 
wrong  than  to  palter  with  it  for  compensation. 
And  such  wrong !  Compromise  with  the  open  foe 
—that  may  be  done  with  honor ;  but  with  the  per- 
jured friend — that  were  to  forgive  the  perjury !" 

••  You  are  too  vindictive,"  said  Egerton ;  •*  there 
may  be  excuses  for  the  friend,  which  palliate 
even" — 

*'  Hush !  Audley,  hush !  or  I  shall  think  the 
world  has  indeed  corrupted  you.  Excuse  for  the 
friend  who  deceives,  who  betrays !  No,  such  is 
the  true  outlaw  of  Humanity ;  and  the  Furies  sur- 
round him  even  while  he  sleeps  in  the  temple." 

The  man  of  the  world  lifled  his  eyes  slowly  on 
the  animated  face  of  one  still  natural  enough  for 
the  passions.  He  then  once  more  returned  to  his 
book,  and  said,  afier  a  pause,  *'  It  is  time  yon 
should  marry,  Harley." 

**  No,"  answeried  L'Estrange,  with  a  smile  at 
this  sudden  turn  in  the  conversation — *'  not  time 
yet ;  for  my  chief  objection  to  that  change  in  life 
18,  that  all  the  women  now-a-days  are  too  old  for 
me,  or  I  am  too  young  for  them.  A  few,  indeed, 
are  so  infantine  that  one  is  ashamed  to  be  their  toy ; 
but  most  are  so  knowing  that  one  is  a  fool  to  be 
their  dupe.  The  first,  if  they  condescend  to  love 
yon,  love  yoa  as  the  biggest  dull  they  have  yet 


dandled,  and  fora  doll's  good  qualities — ^yoar  pretty 
blue  eyes,  and  your  exquisite  millinery.  The  last, 
if  they  prudently  accept  you,  do  so  on  algebraical 
principles ;  you  are  but  the  X  or  the  Y  that  repre- 
sents a  certain  aggregate  of  goods  matrimonial— 
pedigree,  title,  rent-roll,  diamonds,  pin-money, 
')pera-box.  They  cast  you  up  with  the  help  of 
mamma,  and  you  wake  some  morning  to  find  that 
phts  wife  minus  affi^stion  equals — the  Devil !" 

*'  Nonsense,"  said  Audley,  with  his  quiet  grmve 
laugh.  *'  I  grant  that  it  is  often  the  misfortune  of  a 
man  in  your  station  to  be  married  rather  for  what 
he  has,  than  for  what  he  is  ;  but  you  are  tolerably 
penetrating,  and  not  likely  to  be  deceived  in  the 
character  of  the  woman  you  court." 

*'0f  the  woman  I  cottr//— No!  But  of  the 
woman  I  marry ^  very  likely  indeed.  Woman  is  a 
changeable  thing,  as  our  Virgil  informed  us  at 
school ;  but  her  change  par  excellenoe  is  from  the 
fairy  you  woo  to  the  hruwnie  you  wed.  It  is  not 
that  she  has  been  a  hypocrite,  it  is  that  she  is  a 
transmigration.  You  marry  a  girl  for  her  aooom- 
plishments.  She  paints  charmingly,  or  plajrs  like 
St.  Cecilia.  Clap  a  ring  on  her  finger,  and  she 
never  draws  again — except  perhaps  your  caricature 
on  the  back  of  a  letter,  and  never  opens  a  piano 
after  the  honeymoon.  You  marry  her  for  ber 
sweet  temper ;  and  next  year,  her  nerves  are  so 
shattered  tnat  you  can't  contradict  her  bot  you  art 
whirled  into  a  storm  of  hysterics.  You  marry  her 
because  she  declares  she  hates  balls  and  likes  quiet ; 
and  ten  to  one  but  what  she  becomes  a  patroaesa  at 
Almacks,  or  a  lady  in  waiting." 

*'  Yet  moat  men  marry,  and  roost  men  sorriTa 
the  operation." 

**  If  it  were  only  necessary  to  live,  that  would  be 
a  consolatory  and  encouraging  reflection.  But  to 
live  with  peace,  to  live  with  dignity,  to  live  with 
freedom,  to  live  in  harmony  with  your  thoughts, 
your  habits,  your  aspirations— and  this  in  the  per^ 
petual  companionship  of  a  person  to  whom  you 
have  given  the  power  to  wound  your  peace,  to 
assail  your  dignity,  to  cripple  your  medom,  to  jar 
on  each  thought  and  each  habit,  and  bring  yoa 
down  to  the  meanest  details  of  earth,  when  you 
invite  her,  poor  soul,  to  soar  to  the  spheres — that 
makes  the  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  which  is  the  quea* 
tion." 

"  If  I  were  you,  Harley,  I  would  do  as  I  have 
heard  the  author  of  Sanfard  and  Mertan  did— choose 
out  a  child  and  educate  her  yourself  afler  your  own 
heart." 

"You  have  bit  it,"  answered  Harley  seriously. 
"  That  has  lon^  been  my  idea — a  very  tague  one, 
I  confess.  But  I  fear  I  shall  be  an  old  roan  before 
I  find  even  the  child. 

'*  Ah !"  he  continued,  yet  more  earnestly,  while 
the  whole  character  of  his  varying  countenance 
changed  again — '*  ah !  if  indeed  I  conid  discover 
what  I  seek— one  who  with  the  heart  of  a  child  has 
the  mind  of  a  woman  ;  one  who  beholds  in  nature 
the  variety,  the  charm,  the  never  feverish,  ever 
healthful  excitement  that  others  vainly  seek  in  the 
bastard  sentimentalities  of  a  life  false  with  artificial 
forms ;  one  who  can  comprehend,  as  by  intuition, 
the  rich  poetry  with  which  ereatioa  is  clothed — 
poetry  so  clear  to  the  child  when  enraptured  with 
the  flower,  or  when  wondering  at  the  sur !  If  oa 
me  such  exquisite  companionship  were  bestowed— 
why,  then" —  He  paused,  sighed  deeply,  and, 
covering  his  fiioe  with  his  hands,  resumed,  in  fiilter- 
ing  aooenta,— 

«  But  oQoe— but  onoe  only,  did  audi  viaMW  of 
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the  Beautiful  made  human  rise  before 
amidst  *  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn.'  It  beg- 
gared my  life  in  Tanishing.  Yon  know  only — you 
only — how — how" — 

He  bowed  his  head,  and  the  tears  forced  them- 
selves through  his  clenched  fingers. 

**  So  long  ago!"  said  Audley,  sharing  his 
friend's  emotion.  "  Years  so  long  and  so  weary, 
yet  still  thus  tenacious  of  a  mere  boyish  memory." 

*'  Away  with  it,  then !"  cried  Harley,  springing 
to  his  feet,  and  with  a  laugh  of  strange  merriment. 
'*  Your  carriage  still  waits ;  set  me  home  before 
you  go  to  the  House." 

Then  laying  his  hand  lightly  on  his  friend's 
shoulder,  he  said,  *'  Is  it  for  you,  Audley  Egerton, 
to  speak  sneerinj^ly  of  boyish  memories!  What 
else  is  it  that  binds  os  together  1  What  else  warms 
my  heart  when  I  meet  you  1  What  else  draws 
your  thoughts  from  blue-books  and  beer-bills,  to 
waste  them  on  a  vagrant  like  me  t  Shake  hands. 
Oh,  friend  of  my  boyhood !  recollect  the  oars  that 
we  plied  and  the  bats  that  we  wielded  in  the  old 
time,  or  the  murmured  talk  on  the  moss-grown 
bank,  as  we  sat  together,  building  in  the  summer 
air  castles  mightier  than  Windsor.  Ah  !  they  are 
strong  ties,  those  boyish  memories,  believe  me !  I 
remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday  my  translation 
of  that  lovely  passage  in  Peisius,  beginning— lei 
me  see— ah ! — 

Quum  primom  pavido  costos  mihi  porpora  cessit, 

that  passage  on  friendship  which  gushes  out  so 
livingiy  from  the  stern  heart  of  the  satirist.     And 

when  old complimented  me  on  my  verses,  my 

eye  sought  yours.     Verily,  I  now  say  as  then, 

Nescio  quod,  certe  est  quod  me  tibi  temperet  astrom."* 

*  *<  What  was  the  star  I  know  not,  bat  certainly 
—  star  it  was  that  attoned  me  unto  thee." 


Audley  turned  away  his  head  as  he  returned  the 
grasp  of  his  friend's  hand ;  and  while  Harley,  with 
his  light  elastic  footstep,  descended  the  stairs, 
Egerton  lingered  behind,  and  there  was  no  trace 
of  the  worldly  man  upon  his  countenance  when  he 
took  his  place  in  the  carriage  by  his  companion's 
side. 

Two  hours  afterwards,  weary  cries  of*'  Question, 
question  !"  *'  Divide,  divide  !"  sank  into  reluctant 
silence  as  Audley  Egerton  rose  to  conclude  the 
debate — the  man  of  men  to  speak  late  at  night,  and 
to  impatient  benches ;  a  man  who  would  be  heard ; 
whom  a  Bedlam  broke  loose  would  not  have  roared 
down  ;  with  a  voice  clear  and  sound  as  a  bell,  and 
a  form  as  firmly  set  on  the  ground  as  a  church- 
tower.  And  while,  on  the  dullest  of  dull  questions, 
Audley  Egerton  thus,  not  too  lively  himself,  en- 
forced attention,  where  was  Harley  L'Estrange! 
Standing  alone  by  the  river  at  Richmond,  and  mur- 
muring low  fantastic  thoughts  as  he  gazed  on  the 
moonlit  tide. 

When  Audlev  left  him  at  home  he  had  joined  his 
parents,  made  them  gay  with  his  careless  gayety, 
seen  the  old-fashioned  folks  retire  to  rest,  and  then 
— while  they,  perhaps,  deemed  him  once  more  the 
hero  of  ball-rooms  and  the  cynosure  of  clubs — he 
drove  slowly  through  the  soft  summer  night,  amidst 
the  perfumes  of  many  a  garden  and  many  a  gleam- 
ing chestnut  grove,  witli  no  other  aim  oefore  him 
than  to  reach  the  loveliest  margin  of  England's 
loveliest  river,  at  the  hour  the  moon  was  fullest 
and  the  song  of  the  nightingale  most  sweet.  And 
so  eccentric  a  humorist  was  this  man,  that  I  believe, 
as  be  there  loitered — no  one  near  to  cry  *'  How 
affected!"  or  ••How  romantic!" — he  enjoyed 
himself  more  than  if  he  had  been  exchan|[ing  the 
politest  ••  how-d'ye-do's"  in  the  hottest  of  London 
drawing-rooms,  or  betting  his  hundreds  on  the  odd 
trick  with  Lord  De  R for  his  partner. 


A  KOVEL  kind  of  paper  is  stated  to  have  been  pro- 
duced at  the  mills  of  a  Kentish  paper-maker.  It  con- 
tains a  water-mark  portrait  of  the  queen,  contrived, 
&ot  as  the  ordinary  water-mark  in  mere  outline, 
hitherto  used  in  bank-note  and  other  paper,  but  so  as 
to  give  the  gradation  of  light  and  shade  of  an  Indian 
ink  drawing,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  porc^in  pictures 
introduced  from  Germany.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Oldham,  the  engineer  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and 
as  its  production  involves  many  difficulties,  an  opinion 
is  entertained  that  it  may  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
bank-note  paper  for  the  prevention  of  forgery.  The 
portrait  is  surrounded  by  an  appropriate  wreath  in 
water-mark  of  the  ordinary  character,  but  executed 
in  a  superior  style. — Dover  Telegraph. 


In  Germany,  the  prospect  of  a  reestablishment  of 
the  Diet  under  the  joint  auspices  of  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia appears  more  remote  than  ever.  The  only  thing 
in  which  the  German  governments  display  unanimity 
and  promptitude  of  action  is  in  prosecuting  the  news- 
papers. In  Vienna  and  Berlin  the  prosecutions  ap- 
pear to  be  distributed  with  laudable  impartiality  alike 
amone  the  ministerial  organs  of  the  press  and  their 
opposites.  The  state  of  Cassel  is  deplorable.  The 
£ieotor  speaks  and  acts  with  a  d^ree  of  brutality  that 
almost  looks  like  aflfootation!  Not  long  ago,  he  re- 
buked the  officers  of  a  r^ment  for  allowing  the  pop- 
ulace to  cheer  it  when  marching  into  town  ;  and  on 
being  asked  how  that  could  be  prevented,  replied  by 
ordering  the  men  to  strike  the  mouths  of  the  mob 
with  their  muskets.  His  subjects,  however,  miss  no 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  sentiments  of  regard. 


Thus,  a  jury  was  lately  summoned  at  Fulda  to  try  a 
man  aocusM  of  having  declared  that  ••the  Elector 
was  not  worth  the  rope  that  would  hang  him  ;"  the 
jury  found,  by  a  ma^ri^  of  9  to  8,  that  the  man  had 
uttered  the  words  laid  to  his  charge,  and  by  a  major- 
ity of  10  to  2,  that  he  was  ••  not  guilty." — Spectaiar, 


BaoENT  intelligence  flrom  Van  Diemen's  Land  rep- 
resents the  state  of  that  colony  as  becoming  daily  more 
intolerable.  The  convicts,  it  is  said,  were  fast  accu- 
mulating on  the  hands  of  government ;  merchants' 
stores  were  hired  to  bold  the  surplus  convicts  ;  and  in 
the  female  factory  at  Hobart  Town  there  were  no 
fewer  than  seven  hundred  women — ••  so  many  she- 
tigers,"  remarks  a  correspondent.  Tet  we  are  in- 
formed that  a  convict-ship  is  actually  getting  ready 
at  Woolwich  to  sail  for  Van  Diemen's  Limd  wiSi  mart 
convksts. — Spectator. 


The  last  Indian  mail  brings  news  of  an  attack  upon 
a  party  of  British  officers,  and  the  murder  of  one  of 
them,  by  the  Arabs  in  the  vicinity  of  Aden.  Since 
that  plaoe  was  oocupied  by  the  British,  the  hostili- 
ties between  them  and  the  neighboring  tribes  have 
been  almost  unintermitted.  Much  might  be  said  in 
behalf  of  the  occupation  of  stations  like  Aden  for  the 
protection  and  refreshment  of  our  mercantile  marine 
m  remote  seas  among  barbarous  countries ;  but  all 
past  experience  seems  to  show,  that  such  stations, 
when  made  on  the  main  land,  can  only  be  retained  at 
the  expense  of  constant  wars  and  extensicais  of  terri- 
tory.— Spectator. 
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From  FnMT't  Magazla*. 

TBB     CLOISTER-LIFE      OF      THE      EMPEROR 
CHARLES    V. 

(Concluded  from  No.  366] 

To  be  lodged  in  the  monastic  palace  of  Yuste 
uras  a  distinction  which  Que^D  Mary  of  Hunj^ary 
shared  with  one,  and  only  one,  of  the  visitors  of 
her  brother.  The  personage  whom  the  imperial 
eremite  delighled  thus  to  honor  was  Francisco 
Borja,  who  a  few  years  before  had  exchanged  his 
dakedom  of  Gandia  for  the  robe  of  the  order  Jesus. 
In  his  brilliant  youth,  this  remarkable  man  had 
been  the  sur  and  pride  of  the  nobility  of  Spain. 
Heir  of  a  great  and  wealthy  house,  which  was  a 
branch  of  the  royal  line  of  Aragon,  and  which  had 
given  two  pontiffs  to  Rome,  he  was  distinguished 
no  less  by  the  favor  of  the  ejraperor  than  by  the 
splendor  of  his  birth,  the  graces  of  his  person,  and 
the  endowments  of  his  mind.  Born  to  be  a  sol- 
dier and  a  courtier,  he  was  also  an  accomplished 
•cholar,  and  no  inconsiderable  statesman.  He 
broke  horses  and  trained  hawks  as  well  as  the 
most  expert  master  of  the  menage  and  the  mews ; 
he  composed  masses,  which  long  kept  their  place 
in  the  cathedral-choirs  of  Spain;  he  was  well 
versed  in  polite  learning,  and  deeply  read  in  the 
mathematics ;  he  served  in  Africa  and  Italy  with 
distinction ;  and  as  viceroy  of  Catalonia  he  dis- 
played abilities  for  business  and  administration 
which  in  a  few  years  woold  have  enabled  him  to 
rival  the  fame  of  Mendoza  and  De  Lannoy.  The 
pleasures  and  the  honors  of  the  world,  however, 
seemed,  even  from  the  first,  to  have  but  slender 
attraction  for  the  man  so  rarely  fitted  to  obtain 
them.  In  the  midst  of  life  and  its  triumphs,  his 
thoughts  perpetually  turned  upon  death  and  its 
mysteries.  Ever  punctilious  in  the  performance 
of  his  religious  duties,  he  early  began  to  take 
delight  in  spiritual  contemplation,  and  to  discipline 
his  mind  by  self-imposed  penance.  Even  in  his 
£ivorite  sport  of  falconry,  lie  sought  occasion  for 
self-punishment  by  resolutely  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
ffround  at  the  moment  when  he  knew  that  his  best 
bawk  was  about  to  stoop  upon  the  heron.  These 
tendencies  were  fixed  by  an  incident  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  the  Empress  Isabella.  As  her 
master  of  the  horse,  it  was  Boija*s  duty  to  attend 
the  body  from  Toledo  to  the  chapel-royal  of  the 
cathedral  of  Granada,  and  to  make  oath  of  its 
identity  ere  it  was  laid  in  the  grave.  But  when 
the  coffin  was  opened,  and  the  cerements  drawn 
aside,  the  progress  of  decay  was  found  to  have 
been  so  rapid,  that  the  mild  and  lovely  face  of 
Isabella  could  no  longer  be  recognized  by  the  most 
trosted  and  most  faithful  of  her  servants.  His 
conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  swear  that  the 
mass  of  corruption  thus  disclosed  was  the  remains 
of  his  royal  mistress,  but  only  that  having  watched 
day  and  night  beside  it,  he  felt  convinced  that  it 
was  the  same  form  which  he  had  seen  wrapped  in 
its  shrood  at  Toledo.  From  that  moment,  m  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  his  prosperous  life,  he  resolved 
to  spend  what  remained  to  him  in  earnest  preparar 
tion  for  eternity.  A  few  years  later,  the  death  of 
bis  beautiful  and  excellent  wife  strengthened  his 
purpose,  and  snapped  the  dearest  tie  which  boand 
him  to  the  world.  Having  completed  the  Jesuits* 
coUe^  at  Gandia,  their  first  establishment  of  that 
kind  in  Europe,  and  having  married  his  son  and  his 
two  daughters,  he  put  his  afiairs  in  order,  and  retired 
into  the  young  and  still  atruggliug  society  of  Igaa- 


tias  Loyola.  In  the  year  1548,  the  thirty-eighth 
of  his  age,  he  ceased  to  be  Duke  of  Gandia,  and 
became  Father  Francis  of  the  Company  of  Jesus, 

Borja  did  not  appear  at  Yuste  as  a  chance  or  on- 
invited  guest.  Charles  seems  to  have  regarded 
him  with  an  aflection  as  strong  as  his  cold  nature 
was  capable  of  entertaining.  It  was  with  no  or- 
dinary interest  that  he  watched  the  career  of  tha 
man  whom  alone  he  had  chosen  to  make  the  confi- 
dant of  his  intended  abdication,  and  who  had  unex- 
pectedly forestalled  him  in  the  execution  of  the 
scheme.  They  were  now  in  circumstances  in 
some  respects  similar,  in  others  widely  dififereoU 
Both  had  voluntarily  descended  from  the  eminence 
of  their  hereditary  fortunes.  Broken  in  health 
and  spirits,  the  emperor  had  come  to  Yuste  to  real 
and  to  die.  The  duke,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
full  vigor  of  his  age,  had  entered  the  humblest  of 
the  religious  orders,  to  work  out  his  salvation  in  a 
course  of  self-denial  and  toil,  ending  only  in  the 
grave.  His  career  in  the  Company  began  with  se* 
vere  theological  study,  from  which  he  passed  tm 
the  pulpit  and  the  professor's  chair.  As  provin* 
cial  of  Aragon  and  Andalusia,  he  had  been  for 
some  time  laboring  as  a  preacher  and  teacher  ia 
varioos  dties  of  Spain ;  he  had  founded  collegee  at 
Plasencia  and  Seville ;  and  he  was  now  deliverinji 
lectures  at  Alcala,  in  the  college  which  Jesoil 
energy  soon  raised  to  be  the  stately  pile  whieh 
still  forms  one  of  the  most  prominent  ruins  of  tiial 
Palmyra  of  universities. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  early  spring  of  the 
year  1557,  that  the  emperor  determined  to  send 
for  his  old  companion  and  counsellor.  The  mes- 
sage was  conveyed  to  Alcala  by  a  servant  of  the 
Count  of  Oropesa.  Borja  at  first  excused  hinuaeU^ 
pleading  ill-health  and  the  duties  of  his  calling ; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  received  a  second  sum- 
mons, from  the  mouth  of  the  Duke  of  Mediita-Celi, 
that  he  consented  to  go  to  Yuste.  On  the  way  he 
was  met  by  a  messenger^  beating  a  letter  from  the 
regent  Juana,  which  advised  him  that  her  (ather*s 
object  in  seeking  an  interview  was  to  persuade  him 
to  pass  from  the  Company  into  the  order  of  St. 
Jerome.  He  arrived  at  the  monastery  early  ia 
December,  attended  by  two  brothers  of  the  order. 
Father  Marcos,  and  Father  Bartolom^  Bustaroente, 
the  latter  known  to  feme  as  a  scholar,  and  as  archi- 
tect of  the  noble  hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist  at 
Toledo.  The  emperor  not  only  paid  his  guest  the 
unusual  compliment  of  lodging  him  in  his  owa 
quarters,  but  even  busied  himself  in  making  prep- 
arations for  his  reception.  To  make  his  chamber 
as  comfortable  as  conventual  austerity  would  per- 
mit, Luis  Quixada  had  hung  it  with  some  tapestry 
which  remained  in  the  meagre  imperial  wardrobe. 
But  this  his  master,  judging  that  it  would  rather 
offend  than  please  the  visitor,  caused  him  to  take 
down,  supplying  its  place  with  some  black  cloth, 
of  which  he  despoiled  the  walls  of  his  own  cell. 

Tlie  royal  recluse  received  the  noble  missionary 
with  a  cordiality  which  was  more  foreign  to  his 
nature  than  to  his  hahits,  but  which  on  Uiis  occa- 
sion was  probably  sincere.  Both  had  withdrawn 
themselves  from  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  life ; 
but,  custom  being  stronger  than  reason  or  faith, 
their  greeting  was  as  ceremonious  as  if  it  had 
been  exchanged  beneath  the  canopy  of  state  at 
Augsburg  or  Yalladolid.  Not  only  did  the  Jesnit, 
lapsing  into  the  ways  of  the  grandee,  kneel  to  kiss 
the  hand  of  Charles,  but  he  even  insisted  on  re- 
maining upon  his  knees  during  the  interview. 
Charles,  who  addressed  him  asduke,  of  oonne 
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frequently  entreated  him  to  rise  and  be  seated,  but 
in  vain.  **I  humbly  beg  your  majesty/*  said  he 
'*  to  suffer  me  to  continue  kneeling;  for  I  feel/* 
he  added,  in  a  spirit  of  extravagant  loyally,  **  as  if, 
in  the  presence  of  your  majesty,  I  were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God  himself." 

Being  aware  of  his  ho8t*s  intentions  with  regard 
to  himself  and  his  habit,  he  anticipated  them  by 
asking  permission  to  give  an  account  of  his  life 
since  he  made  religious  profession,  and  of  the 
reasons  which  had  led  him  to  join  the  Jesuits, — 
**  of  which  matters,'*  he  said,  **  I  will  speak  to 
your  majesty  as  I  would  speak  to  my  Maker,  who 
knows  that  all  that  I  am  going  to  say  is  true." 
Leave  being  granted,  he  narrated,  at  great  length, 
how,  being  resolved  to  enter  a  monastic  order,  he 
bad  prayed,  and  caused  many  masses  to  be  said, 
for  God's  guidance  in  making  his  choice  ;  how,  at 
first,  he  inclined  to  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  but 
found  that,  whenever  his  thoughts  went  in  that 
direction,  he  was  seized  with  an  unaccountable 
melancholy  ;  how  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  other 
orders,  one  after  another,  and  always  with  the  same 
gloomy  result ;  how,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  at 
last  occurred  to  him  to  join  the  Company,  the 
Lord  had  filled  his  soul  with  peace  and  joy  ;  how 
it  frequently  happened  in  the  great  orders  that 
churchmen  arrived  at  higher  honors  in  this  life 
than  if  \hey  had  remained  in  the  world,  a  chance 
which  he  desired  by  all  means  to  shun,  and  which 
was  hardly  offered  in  a  recent  and  humble  frater- 
nity, still  in  the  furnace  of  trial  through  which 
the  others  had  long  ago  passed  ;  how  the  Com- 
pany, by  embracing  in  its  scheme  the  active  as  well 
as  the  contemplative  life,  provided  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  men  of  tlie  most  opposite  characters,  and 
of  each  man  in  the  various  stages  of  bis  mental 
being ;  and,  lastly,  how  he  had  submitted  these 
reasons  to  several  grave  and  holy  fathers  of  the 
other  orders,  and  had  received  their  approval  and 
blessing  before  be  took  the  vows  which  for  ten 
years  had  been  the  hope  and  consolation  of  bis 
life. 

The  emperor  listened  to  this  long  narrative  with 
attention,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  hearing 
his  friend's  history  from  his  own  lips.  **  For,** 
said  he,  *'  I  felt  great  suifiise  when  I  received  at 
Augsburg  your  letter  frunn  Rome,  notifying  the 
choice  you  had  made  of  a  religious  brotherhood. 
And  I  still  think  that  a  man  of  your  weight  ought 
to  have  entered  an  order  which  bad  been  approved 
by  age  rather  than  this  new  one,  in  which  no 
white  hairs  are  found,  and  which  besides,  in  some 
quarters,  bears  hut  an  indifferent  reputation.**  To 
this  Borja  replied,  that  in  all  institutions,  even  in 
Christianity  itself,  the  purest  piety  and  the  noblest 
zeal  were  to  be  found  near  the  source ;  that  had  he 
been  aware  of  any  evil  in  the  Company,  he  would 
never  have  joined,  or  he  would  already  have  quitted 
it ;  and  that,  in  the  matter  of  while  hairs,  though 
it  was  hard  to  expect  that  the  children  should  be 
old  while  the  parent  was  still  young,  even  these 
were  not  wanting,  as  might  be  seen  in  his  com- 
panion, the  Father  Bustamente.  That  ecclesiastic, 
who  had  begun  his  novitiate  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
was  accordingly  called  into  the  presence.  The 
emperor  at  once  recognized  him  as  a  priest  who 
had  been  sent  to  his  court  at  Naples,  soon  after  the 
campaign  of  Tunis,  charged  with  an  important 
mission  by  Cardinal  Tavera,  primate  of  Spain. 

Three  hours  of  discourse  with  these  able,  ear- 
nest, and  practised  champions  of  Jesuitism  appear 
to  have  had  their  natural  influence  or  the  mind  of 
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Charles.  He  hated  innovation  with  the  hate  of  a 
kiofft  a  devotee,  and  an  old  man  ;  and  having 
fought  for  forty  years  a  losing  battle  agaitist  the 
reform  of  the  terrible  monk  of  Saxony,  he  looked 
with  suspicion  even  upon  the  great  orthodox  move- 
ment, led  by  the  soldier  of  Guipuzcoa.  The  infant 
Company,  although,  or  perhaps  because,  in  favor 
at  the  Vatican,  had  gained  no  footing  in  the  impe- 
rial court ;  and  as  its  fame  grew,  the  prelates 
around  the  throne,  sons  or  friends  of  the  ancient 
orders,  were  more  likely  to  remind  their  master 
that  its  general  had  been  once  admonished  by  the 
holy  office  of  Toledo,  than  to  dwell  on  his  piety 
and  eloquence,  or  the  splendid  success  tif  his  mis- 
sions in  the  East.  But  from  his  ancient  servant 
and  brother  in  arms,  in  the  quiet  shades  »f  Yusie, 
Charles  heard  a  different  tale,  which  seems  to  have 
changed  his  feelings  towards  the  Jesuits,  from  dis- 
trust and  dislike,  to  approval  and  friendly  regard* 

Sometimes  the  talk  of  the  emperor  and  his  guest 
was  of  old  times,  and  of  their  former  selves.  **  Do 
you  remember,*'  said  Charles,  **  how  I  told  you  in 
1542,  at  Mongon,'*  during  the  holding  of  the  Cortes 
of  Aragon,  **  of  my  intention  of  abdicating  the 
throne  ?  I  spoke  of  it  to  only  one  person  besides.*' 
The  Jesuit  replied  that  he  had  kept  the  secret  truly, 
but  that  now  he  hoped  he  might  mention  the  mark 
of  confidence  with  which  he  had  been  honored. 
**  yes,**  said  Charles ;  "  now  that  the  thing  is  done, 
you  may  say  what  you  will.'* 

One  of  the  emperor's  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing revelations  to  Borja,  was  the  fact,  that  he  had 
composed  memoirs  of  a  part  of  his  reign.  Ho 
asked  if  the  faiher  thought  that  a  man's  writing  an 
account  of  his  own  aciions  savored  loo  much  of 
vanity  ;  and  said  that  he  had  drawn  up  a  notice  of 
bis  various  campaigns  and  travels,  not  with  any 
view  to  vain-glory,  but  in  order  that  the  truih 
might  be  known  ;  for  he  had  observed  in  the  works 
of  the  historians  of  his  time,  that  they  were  led  into 
error  as  much  by  ignorance  as  by  passion  and' 
prejudice.  What  judgment  Borja  delivered  upon 
this  case  of  conscience  does  not  appear.  Nor  is 
the  fate  of  the  gieinoirs  known.  But  the  work 
cannot  have  been  larg-e,  haiving  been  composed  to 
beguile  time  spent  in  sailing  down  the  Rhine  from 
Mayence.  Van  Male,  to  whose  letters  we  owe 
our  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  who  was  employed 
to  translate  his  master's  French  into  Latin,  praises 
the  terseness  and  elegance  of  (he  style.  This  trans- 
lation was  spoken  of,  in  1560,  by  Ruscelli,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Philip  H.,  as  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished ;  and  Brantome  wunders  why  so  excellent  a 
speculation  c<»uld  have  been  neglected  by  the  book- 
sellers. It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Borja  is  not  to 
bo  blamed  for  the  loss,  if  they  are  indeed  lost,  of 
the  precious  commentaries  of  the  Cesar  of  Castile. 
And,  indeed,  though  a  saint,  and  an  advocate  for 
the  mortification  of  all  worldly  desires,  he  was 
hardly  capable  of  advising  the  imperial  author  to- 
put  his  manuscript  in  one  of  his  Flemish  fireplaces. 
The  stern  ascetic  had  not  quite  cast  off,  or,  at  least,, 
on  occasion  he  could  reassume,  the  ways  and  lan- 
guage of  the  insinuating  chamberlain.  To  one  of 
the  devout  queries  of  the  emperor,  ho  replied  in  a 
style  of  courtly  gallantry,  which  sounds  strange  in 
the  mouth  of  the  friend  of  Francis  Xavier,  and 
would  have  done  honor  to  a  later  Jesuit,  who  labored 
in  the  vineyard  of  Versailles.  Narrating  the  course^ 
of  his  penances  and  prayers,  Charles  asked  him- 
whether  he  could  sleep  with  his  clothes  on  ;  "  for,. 
I  must  confess,'*  added  he,  contritely,  "  that  my 
infirmities,  which  prevent  me  from  doing  many 
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things  of  the  kind  that  I  would  gladly  do,  render 
this  penance  impossible  in  my  case/'  Boiia,  who 
practised  every  kind  of  self-punishment,  and  had  in 
early  life  in  one  year  fasted  down  a  cubit  of  his 
girth,  eluded  the  question  by  an  answer,  which  was 
perhaps  as  remarkable  for  modesty  as  for  dexterity. 
**  Your  majesty,''  said  he,  **  cannot  sleep  in  your 
clothes,  because  you  have  watched  so  many  niffhts 
in  mail.  I^et  us  thank  God  that  you  have  done 
more  service  by  keeping  those  vigils  in  arms,  than 
many  a  cloistered  monk  who  sleeps  in  his  hair- 
shirt." 

The  new  allegiance  of  the  Jesuit  did  not  permit 
him  to  spare  more  than  three  days  to  his  old  master. 
Duly  required  him  once  more  to  take  his  staff  in 
his  hand,  and  proceed  on  his  visitation  of  the  rising 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  Company.  While  at 
Yuste  he  had  been  treated  with  marked  distinction. 
Not  only  did  his  host  arrange  the  upholstery  of  his 
apartment,  but  he  sent  him  each  day  the  most  ap- 
proved dish  from  his  own  table,  the  only  part  of 
his  establishment  which  was  somewhat  removed 
from  conventual  meagreness.  The  honored  guest 
set  forth  to  Valladolid,  with  the  pleasing  impres- 
sion that  he  left  regrets  behind  him ;  and  he  like^ 
wise  carried  away  two  hundred  ducats  for  alms, 
which  Luis  Quixada  had  been  directed  to  force  upon 
his  acceptance.  **  It  is  a  small  sum,"  said  the 
mayordomo  ;  *'  but  in  comparison  with  the  present 
revenues  of  my  lord  the  emperor,  it  is  the  largest 
bounty  which  he  ever  bestowed  at  one  time." 

John  III.,  King  of  Portugal,  dying  on  the-iUh 
of  June,  1557,  state  or  family  affairs  required 
Charles  to  send  a  trusty  messenger  to  his  sister, 
the  widowed  Queen  Catherine.  He  immediately 
bethought  him  of  his  cousin  and  counsellor,  the 
Jesuit,  whose  order  had  early  gained  the  ear  of  the 
deceased  monarch,  and  who  himself  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  all  that  remained  of 
the  house  of  Avis.  Boria  received  the  summons  at 
Simancas,  where  he  had  founded  a  small  establish- 
ment, and  whither  he  loved  to  escape  from  the 
court  of  Valladolid,  to  unstinted  penance  and 
prayer.  The  stm  of  July  had  4)egun  to  scorch  the 
naked  plains  of  the  Duero,  and  the  good  father  was 
in  poor  health.  Nevertheless,  he  repaired  to  Yuste 
and  received  his  instructions;  and  then,  scorning 
repose  in  the  cool  woodlands,  at  once  took  the  road 
to  Portugal  across  the  charred  wastes  of  E^trema- 
dura.  This  haste,  and  the  heat,  threw  him  into  a 
fever,  of  which  he  nearly  died  in  the  city  of  Evora ; 
and  when  once  more  able  to  resume  his  journey,  he 
was  nearly  lost,  in  a  squall,  in  crossing  the  Tagus 
to  Lisbon.  His  mission  accomplished,  he  eluded 
the  nursing  of  the  queen  and  the  Cardinal  Henry, 
and  hurried  back  to  Yuste,  where  he  probably 
arrived  early  in  September. 

The  usual  gracious  reception  awaited  him.  The 
nature  of  his  business  in  Portugal  has  not  been  re- 
corded by  his  biographers.  But  he  seems  to  have 
conducted  it  to  the  emperor's  satisfaction,  h  was 
on  this  occasion,  or  the  last,  that  Charles  returned 
certain  letters  addressed  to  him,  by  Father  Francis, 
on  the  politics  and  politicians  of  the  day,  and  writ- 
ten at  his  request,  and  on  condition  of  close  secrecy. 
*'  You  may  be  sure,"  said  he,  on  restoring  them, 
**  that  no  one  but  I  have  seen  them."  The  confi- 
dence thus  reposed  in  the  judgment  and  observation 
of  the  Jesuit,  by  the  shrewdest  prince  of  the  age, 
shows  how  keenly  the  things  of  earth  may  be 
scanned  by  eyes  which  seem  wholly  fixed  on 
heaven. 
The  emperor  likewise  told  him  of  a  dispute 


between  two  nobles,  which  had  been  referred  to 
him  foi  decision,  and  on  which  he  desired  his 
opinion,  because  he  probably  knew  on  whose  side 
the  right  lay.  The  dispute  was  about  a  title  to 
certain  lands,  and  the  parties  were  Boija's  son, 
Charles,  then  Duke  of  Gandia,  and  Don  Alonso  da 
Cardona,  Admiral  of  Aragon.  Thus  appealed  to, 
the  father  behaved  with  that  stoical  indifierence  to 
the  voice  of  blood  which  somewhat  shocked  his  lay 
admirers,  and  commanded  the  loud  applause  of  his 
reverend  biographers.  '*  I  know  not,"  he  said, 
'*  whose  cause  is  the  just  one ;  but  I  piay  your 
majesty  not  only  not  to  allow  the  admiral  to  be 
wronged,  but  to  show  him  all  the  favor  compatible 
with  equity."  On  the  emperor's  expressing  some 
not  unnatural  surprise,  this  Cato  of  the  C<impany 
offered  the  very  poor  explanation  of  his  request, 
that,  perhaps,  the  admiral  needed  tbe  disputed 
lands  more  than  the  duke,  and  that  it  was  good  to 
assist  the  necessitous. 

Borja  paid  a  fourth  and  last  visit  in  the  following 
year,  1558,  to  the  monastery.  He  was  sent  for  by 
the  emperor  for  the  benefit  of  his  spiritual  counsels, 
possibly  afler  he  had  been  attacked  by  his  closing 
illness ;  far  within  a  few  days  after  the  minister's 
return  to  Valladolid,  tidings  reached  the  court  that 
the  invalid  was  no  more.  During  his  brief  stijoorn 
at  Yuste,  his  holy  conversation  and  example 
awakened  the  relijiious  zeal  of  Magdalena  de  UUoa, 
the  wife  of  the  mayordomo,  Quixada.  The  good 
seed  thus  chance-sown  by  the  wayside  sprang  up  in 
after  years,  bearing  abundant  fruit  for  the  Company 
in  the  three  colleges  founded  and  endowed  by  that 
devout  lady  at  Villagarcia,  Santander,  and  Oviedo. 
Almost  a  century  afier  his  visits,  the  fame  of  the 
third  general  of  the  Jesuits  lingered  in  the  country 
around  Yuste.  In  1650,  the  centenarian  of  Guijo, 
a  neighboring  village,  used  to  tell  how  be  had  seen 
the  emperor  and  the  Count  of  Oropesa  on  the  road 
to  Xarandilla,  and  to  point  out  a  great  tree,  under 
which  they  had  partaken  of  a  repast,  and  be,  a 
child,  had  been  permitted  to  pick  up  the  crumbs. 
But  of  the  individual  impressions  lefl  on  his  memory 
by  that  remarkable  group,  none  had  endured  for 
the  third  generation,  except  **  the  meek  and  peni- 
tent face  of  him  they  called  the  saintly  duke — el 
dumte  santo.^* 

In  such  occupations,  and  in  such  companionship, 
noiselessly  glided  away  the  cloister-life  of  Charles 
y.  The  benefit  which  his  health  had  reaped  from 
the  fine  air  of  Yuste  was  but  transient.  It  began  to 
decline  rapidly  in  tbe  spring  of  1558,  afler  tbe  death 
of  Queen  Eleanor,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  at- 
tached. He  caused  funeral  rites  to  be  performed 
in  her  honor,  in  the  church  of  the  monastery,  with 
all  the  pomp  of  light  and  music  that  the  brother- 
hood could  command.  Indeed,  funeral  services 
were,  in  some  sort,  the  festivals  of  his  lugubrious 
life ;  for,  whenever  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  or  a  knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  he  caused  his  obsequies  to  be  cele- 
brated by  the  Jeromites.  He  was  also  very  mind- 
ful of  the  souls  of  his  deceased  fi'iends,  and  the 
masses  which  were  oflfered  up,  day  by  day,  for  him- 
self, were  preceded  by  some  for  bis  father,  his 
mother,  and  his  wife. 

As  his  infirmities  increased,  his  prayers  grew 
longer,  and  his  penances  more  severe.  He  wrapped 
his  emaciated  body  in  hair-cloth,  and  flogged  it 
with  scourges,  which  were  afierwards  found  in  his 
cell ,  stained  with  his  blood .  Restless  and  sleepless, 
he  would  roam,  ghostlike,  through  the  corridors 
of  the  convent,  and  call  up  the  <&ow8y  monks  fx 
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the  midnight  senrices  of  the  church.  Oiioe  he  was 
asked  by  a  sluggish  novice,  whose  slumbers  he  had 
broken,  why  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  turning 
the  world  upside  down,  but  must  also  disturb  the 
peace  and  rest  which  it  was  reported  he  had  come 
to  seek  at  Yuste. 

From  all  secular  things  and  persons  he  kept 
entirely  aloof.  Of  the  events  then  passing  in  the 
world,  nothing  stirred  his  curiosity  or  his  interest 
but  the  ruthless  crusade  against  heresy,  led  by 
Cardinal  Vald^,  the  fiercest  inquisitor  since  the 
days  of  Torquemada.  For  the  great  nortliern 
Reformation  had  made  itself  felt,  though  with  fee- 
ble and  transient  effect,  even  in  Spain — as  the 
Lisbon  earthquake  troubled  the  waters  of  the  Loch- 
lomond.  Strange  questions  were  stirred  in  the 
schools  of  Alcala  and  Salamanca ;  new  doctrines 
were  Uught  from  the  pulpits  of  Seville  and  Val- 
ladolid ;  wood-clad  wolves  were  said  to  lurk  even 
in  the  folds  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic ;  and 
Lutheran  traders  ran  casks  of  heretical  tracts  upon 
the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  Amongst  the  per- 
sons arrested  at  Valladolid  was  Dr.  Augustus 
Cazalla,  canon  of  Salamanca,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  emperor *s  preachers,  and  as  such  had  re- 
sided, from  1546  to  155^,  at  the  imperial  court  in 
Germany.  Though  he  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  land  of  the  Reformation  by  sermons  against 
its  doctrines,  and  had  returned  to  Spain  with  un- 
tarnished orthodoxy,  he  was  accused  not  only  of 
being  infected  with  Lutheran  principles,  but  of 
having  '*  dogmatized,"  as  the  inquisition  happily 
called  preaching,  in  a  conventicle  at  Valladolid. 
Charles  was  much  moved  when  he  heard  of  this 
arrest — not  with  pity  for  the  probable  fate  of  the 
man,  but  with  horror  of  his  crime.  *'  Father,'* 
said  he  to  the  prior,  "  if  there  be  anything  which 
could  drag  me  from  this  retreat,  it  would  be  to  aid 
in  chastising  heretics.  For  such  creatures  as  these, 
however,  this  is  net  necessary  ;  but  I  have  written 
to  the  inquisition  to  burn  them  all,  for  none  of 
them  will  ever  become  true  Catholics,  or  are  wor- 
thy to  live."  This  recommendation,  seldom  neg- 
lected, was  exactly  observed  in  the  case  of  the  poor 
chaplain.  Denying  the  ofi*ence  of  dogmatizing,  he 
confessed  having  held  heretical  opinions,  and  offered 
to  abjure  them.  Nevertlieless  be  was  *'  relaxed," 
or,  in  secular  speech,  burnt,  with  thirteen  compan- 
ions, at  Valladolid,  in  the  presence  of  the  princess- 
regent  and  her  court. 

A  more  illustrious  victim  of  the  holy  office  was 
Constantino  Ponce  de  la  Fuente,  canon  of  Seville, 
and  famous  both  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  as  author 
of  several  theological  works,  which  were  much 
esteemed  in  Italy  as  well  as  Spain.  He,  too,  had 
attended  the  emperor  in  Germany  as  his  preacher 
and  almoner.  For  him,  Charles  seemed  to  enter- 
tain more  respect ;  for,  upon  hearing  that  he  had 
been  committed  to  the  castle  of  IViana,  he  re- 
marked, **  If  Consuntine  is  a  heretic,  he  will 
prove  a  great  one."  The  canon's  **  merits,"  for 
80  the  inquisition,  with  a  sort  of  grim  <humor, 
billed  the  acts  or  opinions  which  qualified  a  man 
for  the  stake,  were  certain  heretical  treatises  in 
his  handwriting,  which  had  been  dug  with  his  other 
papers  out  of  a  wall.  Confessing  to  the  proscribed 
doctrines,  but  refusing  to  name  his  disciples,  he 
was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  damp  and  noisome  as 
Jeremiah's  pit,  far  below  the  level  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir, where  a  dysentery  soon  delivered  him  from 
his  chains.  **  Yet  did  not  his  body,"  says  the 
historian*  of  Spanish  literature,  writing  several 
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ages  afVer,  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  contempo- 
rary, *'  for  this  escape  the  avenging  flames."  His 
bones,  and  a  carefully  modelled  effigy  of  him, 
with  outstretched  arms,  as  he  charmed  the  crowd 
from  the  pulpits  of  Seville,  figured  at  the  auto- 
da-fk,  which,  in  1560,  illuminated  the  burning- 
place,  the  quemadero,  of  that  city.  Another  suf- 
ferer there.  Fray  Domingo  de  Guzman,  was  also 
known  to  the  emperor.  His  arrest,  however, 
merely  drew  fVc^.n  him  the  contemptuous  remark, 
that  Fray  Domingo  mi^ht  have  been  shut  up  as 
much  for  idiocy  as  for  heresy. 

In  looking  back  on  the  religious  troubles  of  his 
reign,  Charles  bitterly  regretted  that  he  did  not  pnt 
Luther  to  death  when  he  was  in  his  power.  He 
had  spared  him,  he  said,  on  account  of  his  pledged 
word,  which,  indeed,  he  would  have  been  bound  to 
respect,  had  the  offences  of  Luther  merely  con- 
cerned his  own  authority ;  but  he  now  saw  that  he 
had  erred,  in  preferring  the  obligation  of  his  prom- 
ise to  the  greater  duty  of  avenging  upon  that  arch- 
heretic  his  offences  against  God.  Had  Luther  been 
removed,  he  conceiv^  the  plague  might  have  been 
stayed ;  now,  it  was  going  on  from  bad  to  worse. 
He  had  some  consolation,  however,  in  recollecting 
how  steadily  he  refused  to  hear  the  points  at  issue 
argued  in  his  presence.  At  this  price  he  had 
declined  to  purchase  the  support  of  some  of  the 
Protestant  princes  of  the  empire,  when  marching 
against  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of 
desse ;'  he  had  decljned  it  even  when  flying,  with 
only  ten  horsemen,  before  the  army  of  Duke  Mau- 
rice. He  knew  how  dangerous  it  was,  especially 
for  those  who,  like  himself,  had  little  learning,  to 
parley  with  heretics,  who  were  armed  with  reasons 
so  apt  and  so  well  ordered.  Suppose  one  of  their 
arguments  had  been  planted  in  his  soul ;  how  did 
he  know  that  he  could  ever  have  got  it  rooted  out! 
So  have  many  better  men,  of  every  form  of  faith, 
learned  to  look  upon  their  belief  as  something 
ex^mal  to  themselves,  to  be  kept  hid  away  in  the 
dark,  lest,  like  ice,  it  should  melt  in  the  free  air 
and  light  of  heaven. 

The  giave  was  now  in  all  his  thoughts.  One 
morning,  his  barber,  a  malapert  of  the  old  come- 
dies, ventured  to  ask  him  what  he  was  thinking  of. 
*'  I  am  thinking,"  replied  Charles,  **  that  I  have 
here  a  sum  of  two  thousand  crowns,  which  I  can- 
not employ  better  than  in  performing  my  fu- 
neral." '*  Do  not  let  that  trouble  your  majesty," 
rejoined  the  fellow ;  ^*  if  you  die  and  we  live,  ^ve 
will  take  care  to  bury  you  with  all  honors." 
*'  You  do  not  perceive,  Nicolas,"  said  the  empe- 
ror, rather  pursuing  his  own  train  of  thought  than 
replying  to  the  barber,  **  that  it  makes  a  di^rence 
in  a  man's  walking,  if  he  holds  the  light  before  or 
behind  him."  The  same  opinion  had  been  held  by 
a  bishop  of  Liege,  Cardinal  Erard  de  la  Mark, 
whom  Charles  must  have  known,  and  whose  exam- 
ple, perhaps,  suggested  the  idea.  For  many  years 
before  1528,  the  year  of  his  death,  did  this  prelate 
rehearse  his  obsequies,  annually  carrying  his  coffin 
to  the  tomb  which  he  had  prepared  for  himself  in 
his  cathedral. 

Before  deciding  on  the  step,  however,  the  empe- 
ror determined  to  submit  the  question  to  his  con- 
fessor. Fray  Juan  de  Regla.  The^  had  just  been 
hearing  the  service  for  the  souls  of'^his  parents  and 
his  wife.  Speaking  of  such  rites  in  general,  he 
asked  the  friar  if  they  were  most  effectual  when 
performed  before,  or  when  performed  afier,  death. 
Fray  Juan,  after  due  deliberation,  gave  his  verdict 
in  iavor  of  solemnities  which  prece£ied  decease. 
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"Then,"  said  the  emperor,  "I  will  have  my  fu- 
neral performed  while  I  am  still  alive." 

Accordingly,  this  celebrated  service  took  place 
next  day,  being  the  30th  of  August,  1558.  So 
short  a  time  being  allowed  for  the  preparations, 
they  cinnot  have  severely  drained  the  bag  of  dol- 
lars, which  Nicolas  the  barber  wished  to  reserve 
ibr  other  purposes.  A  wooden  monument,  how- 
ever, was  erected  in  the  chapel  in  front  of  the  high 
altar ;  the  ornaments  of  the  convent  were  brought 
out  and  arranged  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the 
whole  was  illuminated  with  a  blaze  of  wax-lights. 
The  household  of  the  emperor,  all  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, attended  ;  and  thither  Luis  Quixada  brought 
Don  Juan,  from  his  s}Kirts  in  the  forest,  to  learn 
his  first  lesson  of  the  vanity  of  human  greatness. 
'*  The  pious  monarch  himself,"  says  the  historian 
of  the  Jeromites,  *'  was  there,  in  sable  weeds,  and 
bearing  a  taper,  to  see  himself  interred,  and  to 
eelebrate  his  own  obsequies."  And  when  the  sol- 
emn mass  for  the  defunct  was  sung«  he  came  f<iir- 
ward  and  gave  his  taper  into  the  hands  of  the 
officiating  priest,  in  token  of  his  desire  to  yield 
his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker.  High  above, 
over  the  kneeling  throng,  and  the  gorgeous  vest- 
ments, the  flowers,  and  the  incense,  and  the  glit- 
tering altar — the  same  idea  slione  forth  in  that 
splendid  canvas  of  Titian,  which  pictured  Charles 
kneeling  on  the  threshold  of  the  heavenly  man- 
mon. 

When  the  dirge  was  sung,  and  the  oeremonies 
over,  and  Charles  had,  as  it  were,  come  back  for  a 
little  while  to  life,  he  told  his  confessor  that  he  felt 
the  better  for  being  buried.    Of  a  scene  which 
might  well  have  shaken  the  nerves  of  the  boldest 
hunter  on  the  Sierra,  he  said,  next  day,  that  it  had 
filled  his  soul  with  joy  and  consolation  that  seemed 
to  react  upon  his  body.    That  evening  be  caused 
to  be  brought,  from  the  repository  where  his  few 
valuables  were  kept,  a  portrait  of  the  empress,  and 
hung  for  some  time,  lost  in  thdught,  over  the  gen- 
tle fkce,  which,  in  its  blue  eyesy  aaburn  hair,  and 
pensive  beauty,  somewhat   resembled  the    noble 
'  countenance  of  that  other  Isabella,  the  gfreat  Queen 
of  Castile.     He  next  called  for  a  picture  of  Our 
Lord  praying  in  the  Grarden ;  and,  afler  long  gaaing, 
passed  from  that  to  a  Ijast  Judgment,  by  Titian. 
-Perhaps  this  was  a  sketch  or  small  copy  of  the 
l^eat  altar-piece,  or  it  may  be  that  he  turned  to  the 
original  itself,  which  could  be  seen  by  opening  ths 
window,  through  which  his  bedchamber  commanded 
a  view  of  the  altar.     Having  looked  his  last  upon 
the  image  of  the  wife  of  his  youth,  it  seemed  as  if 
he  were  now  bidding  farewell,  in  the  contemplation 
of  this  masterpiece,  to  the  noble  art  which  beloved 
with  a  love  that  years,  and  cares,  and  sickness, 
■  could  not  quench,  and  that  will  ever  be  remembered 
with  his  better  fame.    He  remained  so  long  ab- 
stracted and  motionless,  that  the  physician,  who 
was  on  the  watch,  thought  it  right  to  awake-  him 
from  his  reverie.     On  being  spoken  to,  he  turned 
round  and  said,  **  I  feel  myself  ill."    The  doctor 
felt  his  pulse,  and  pronounced  him  in  a  fever.     He 
was  seated  at  the  moment  in  the  open  gallery,  to 
the  west  of  his  apartments,  into  which  the  sinking 
san  poured   his  tempered  splendor  through  the 
boughs  of  the  great  walnut-tree.    From  this  pleas- 
ant spot,  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  the  garden 
and  the  murmur  of  the  fountain,  and  bright  with 
glimpses  of  the  golden  Vera,  they  carried  him  to 
Sie  gloomy  chamber  of  his  sleepless  nights,  and 
laid  him  on  the  bed  from  which  he  was  to  rise  no 
more. 


His  old  enemy,  the  gout,  had  not  troablod  hiti 
for  several  days.  The  disorder  with  which  he  was 
now  attacked  was  a  tertian  fever,  likewise  a  mal- 
ady familiar  to  his  shattered  frame.  The  fits  no4r 
were  of  unusual  violence,  the  cold  fit  lasting  twice 
as  long  as  the  hot.  His  physician  twice  attempted 
to  relieve  him  by  bleeding,  but  the  operation  seemed 
rather  to  augment  than  allay  tite  violence  of  the 
disease.  Being  sensible  that  his  hour  was  come, 
and  wishing  to  add  a  codicil  to  his  will,  he  d^ 
spatched  a  messenger  to  Yalladolid,  to  the  regent 
Juana,  requiring  an  authorisation  for  his  secretary 
Gaztelu  to  act  as  a  notary  for  the  purpose.  The 
princess,  seeing  the  imminence  of  the  danger, 
along  with  the  authorization,  instantly  sent  off 
her  physician,  Cornelio,  to  Yuste,  while  she  her- 
self prepared  to  follow.  It  is  possible  that  she 
also  sent  Father  Rorja,  to  pay  a  last  visit  of  conso- 
lation to  his  friend. 

Tho  emperor  had  made  his  will  at  Brussels,  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1554.  The  codicil  is  dated  at 
Yuste,  the  9th  of  September,  1558.  From  the 
great  length  of  this  document,  its  minuteness,  md 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  provisions  in  case  of  bis 
death  before  he  should  see  his  son,  an  event  which 
now  was  beyond  hope,  it  seems  to  have  been  ]>tc- 
pared  some  time  before.  But  as  it  must  haye  been 
read  to  him  before  his  trembling  hand  afllxed  the 
necessary  signature,  it  remains  as  a  proof  that  ois 
of  his  last  acts  was  to  urge  Philip  II.,  by  his  love 
and  allegiance,  and  his  hope  of  salvation,  to  take 
care  that  '*  the  heretics  were  repressed  and  chas- 
tised,.with  all  publicity  and  rigor,  as  their  fanhs 
deserved,  without  respect  of  persons,  and  without 
regard  to  any  plea  in  their  favor."  The  rest  of 
the  paper  is  filled  with  directions  for  his  funeral, 
and  w^ith  a  list  of  legacies  to  forty-eight  servanls, 
and  many  thoughtful  arrangements  for  the  comfort 
of  those  who  had  fblloweSi  him  from  Flanden. 
Though  willing  to  send  all  his  Protestant  subjects 
to  martyrdom,  he  watched,  with  fatherly  kindness, 
over  the  fortunes  of  his  grooms  and  scullions.  It 
is  said  that  Fray  Juan  de  Regia  proposed  that  Don 
Juan  of  Austria  should  be  named  in  his  will  as 
next  heir  to  the  crown  after  Philip,  his  sister,  and 
his  children ;  but  if  tliis  incredible  advice  were 
given  by  the  confessor,  the  dying  man  had  eoergf 
enough  lefi  to  reject  it  with  indignation. 

Day  by  day  the  tide  of  life  continued  to  ebb  with 
visible  fall.  The  sick  man,  however,  was  still 
able  to  attend  to  his  devotions,  to  confess,  and  to 
receive  the  sacrament.  He  would  not  allow  his 
confessor.  Regis,  to  be  absent  fnim  bis  bedside, 
and  the  poor  man,  who  could  hardly  find  a  moment 
for  his  repasts,  was  nearly  wore  out  with  incessant 
watching.  On  every  Sunday  and  feast  day,  at 
half  past  three  in  the  aflernoon,  the  chaplain,  Vil- 
lalva,  preached  in  the  churoh,  the  window  of  the 
sick  room^being  lefV  open,  and  the  doors  being  shut 
to  all  but  the  friars.  The  patient,  likewise,  fro- 
quently  caused  passages  of  Scripture  to  be  read  to 
him,  and  was  never  weary  of  hearing  the  psahn 
which  begins,  Dormne!  refugium  factum  es  nobis. 
On  the  10th  of  September,  towards  evening,  the 
patient  asked  for  the  rite  of  extreme  nnetton.  By 
the  desire  of  the  prior,  Luis  Quixada,  who  was 
ever  at  his  pillow,  inquired  whether  he  would  have 
it  administered  according  to  the  form  for  friars,  or 
af^er  the  briefer  fashion  of  the  Uity.  He  chose 
the  former,  in  w'hich  the  seven  penitential  psalms 
were  read,  as  well  as  a  litany  and  sundry  prayers 
and  verses  of  Scripture.  During  the  reacuaf  of 
the  psalms,  it  vvas  observed  that  he  joined  in  tho 
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responsefi  of  the  monks  with  an  audible  Toice. 
When  the  ceremony  was  over,  instead  of  being 
exhausted,  he  seemed  to  have  been  revived  by  it. 
His  appetite  for  ftKxl  having  entirely  failed  him  for 
Qome  days,  Quixada  seized  the  opportunity  of  urging 
him  to  take  some.  **  Trouble  me  nut,  Luis  Quix- 
ada," said  he ;  **  my  life  is  going  out  of  me,  and 
I  cannot  eat."  The  next  morning,  the  20th,  he 
asked  for  the  eucharist.  His  confessor  told  him 
that,  having  received  extreme  unction,  the  other 
sacrament  was  unnecessary.  ^*  It  may  not  be  nec- 
essary," said  the  dying  man  ;  **  yet  it  is  good  com- 
pany on  so  long  a  journey."  His  wish  was  accord- 
ingly complied  with ;  the  wafer  was  brought  to  his 
bedside,  ftil  lowed  by  the  whole  community  in  sol- 
emn procession,  and  he  received  it  from  the  hands 
pf  his  confessor  with  tears  of  devotion,  incessantly 
repeating  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  **//i  me  manes, 
tgo  in  te  maneam.^^  In  spite  of  his  extreme  weak- 
ness, he  remained  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  kneeling 
in  his  bed,  and  uttering  devout  ejaculations  in  praise 
of  the  blessed  sacrament,  which  the  simple  friars 
attributed  to  divine  inspiration. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  September,  a 
remarkable  visitor  knocked  at  the  gate  of  Yuste. 
It  was  the  new  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Bartolom^ 
Carranzade  Miranda — a  name  which  stands  high  on 
the  list  of  the  Wolseys  of  the  world,  of  men  remem- 
bered less  for  their  splendid*  success  than  for  their 
signal  fall.  From  a  simple  Dominican,  he  had 
sisen  to  be  a  professor  at  Valladolid,  a  leading 
doctor  of  Trent,  prior  of  Palencia,  provincial  of 
Spain,  and  prime  adviser  of  Philip  II.  in  that 
movement  which  Spanish  churchmen  loved  to  call 
the  reduction  of  England.  During  Mary's  reign, 
the  ruthless  black  friar  had  been  a  mark  for  popu- 
lar vengeance ;  and  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Lam- 
beth, long  remembered  how  he  had  preached  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  dug  up  the  bones  of  Bucer, 
and  presided  at  the  burning  of  Cranmer.  For 
these  services  he  had  been  rewarded  by  Philip  H. 
with  the  richest  see  in  Christendom ;  and  he  was 
now  on  his  way  to  take  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Toledo,  little  thinking  that  his  enemy,  the 
inquisitor  Valdes,  was  already  preparing  the  in- 
dictment which  was  to  make  his  reign  a  long 


The  archbishop  was  expected  at  Yuste.  He  had 
been  long  known  to  the  emperor,  who  had  paved 
|he  way  ifor  his  success,  by  sending  him  to  display 
his  lore  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  Charles  had 
afterwards  offered  him  the  Peruvian  bishopric  of 
Cuzoo,  the  post  of  confessor  to  the  heir-apparent  of 
(Spain,  and  lastly  the  bishopric  of  the  Canaries. 
His  refusal  of  all  these  pieces  of  preferment  caused 
his  patron  some  surprise,  which  was  changed  into 
displeasure  by  his  acceptance  of  the  see  ofToledo. 
Reports  had  also  got  abroad,  which  cast  a  doubt  on 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  new  prelate — of  all  doubts,  as 
Charles  thought,  the  gravest.  He  was  anxious  for 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him,  partly,  it 
feems,  to  upbraid  him  with  his  new  honors,  and 
partly  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  these  reports 
were  well  founded.  William,  one  of  his  barbers, 
related  that  he  h:iti  heard  his  majesty  say,  **  When  I 
gave  Carranza  ilie  bishopric  of  the  Canaries,  he 
refused  it ;  now  he  accepts  Toledo.  We  shall  see 
what  we  are  to  think  of  his  virtue."  In  this  frame 
of  mind,  he  had  been  expecting  the  unconscious 
prelate  fur  some  time;  these  feelings  of  dislike 
being,  no  doubt,  strengthened  by  his  confessor. 
Father  Regla,  a  bitter  enemy,  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most accusers  of  Carranza. 


I  There  cao  be  no  doubt  that  the  ruin  of  this 
celebrated  man  was  decreed  on  evidence  which 
would  have  been  listened  to  only  by  a  secret 
tribunal  of  unscrupulous  enemies.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  his  printed  theology  contained — what  thch 
ology  does  ntit? — passages  capable  of  interpreta- 
tions neither  intended  nor  foreseen  by  the  writer; 
it  may  be  that  he  had  pillaged  the  writings  of  re- 
formers, whose  persons  he  would  willingly  have 
given  to  the  flames.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  waa 
a  man  of  unambitious  nature,  of  active  benevolence, 
and,  according  to  the  notions  of  that  age,  of  exem- 
plary life ;  that  he  was  a  scholar  and  theologian 
of  practised  and  consummate  skill,  a  wary  shepherd 
of  the  faithful,  a  relentless  butcher  of  heretics; 
that  be  carried  his  reluctance  to  the  mitre  so  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  decent  clerical  coyness,  as  to 
recommend  three  eminent  rivals  to  Philip  II.,  aa 
more  fit  and  proper  than  himself  for  the  primacy ; 
and  that  one  of  his  first  acts,  as  archbishop,  was  to 
advise  the  king  to  approoriate  the  revenues  of  a 
canonry  in  every  cathedral  in  Spain  to  the  use  of 
the  inquisition.  Setting  aside,  therefore,  the  pal- 
pable personal  hatred  which  betrayed  itself  in  al} 
the  proceedings  against  him,  it  seems  probable  tha^ 
he  spoke  the  plain  truth,  when  he  made  his  dying 
declaration,  that  he  had  never  held  any  of  the  heret- 
ical opinions  of  which  he  had  been  accused. 

In  after  days,  when  enduring  the  sickness  of  de- 
ferred hope  in  his  prison  at  Valladolid  or  at  Home, 
the  archbishop  perhaps  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
rqischances  which  marked  the  ebb  of  his  fortunes, 
that  he  reached  Yuste  too  late  either  to  explain  to 
the  emperor  the  circumstances  of  his  promotion,  or 
to  remove  the  suspicion  which  had  been  cast  on  his 
faith.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  Charles  waa 
too  ill  to  receive  him,  and  the  day  following,  al- 
though he  was  thrice  admitted  into  the  sick  room, 
he  found  occasion  to  utter  only  a  few  words.  Those 
words,  few  and  simple  as  they  were,  were  some 
weeks  after  reported  to  the  Holy  Office,  with,  as  it 
s^ms,  gross  exaggeration,  bv  the  confessor,  Father 
Reffla. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  it  was  evident  tha| 
the  end  was  approaching.  The  few  friends  of  the. 
emperor  who  jived  in  the  neighborhood  assembled 
a^  uie  convent.  The  Count  of  Oropesa  was  there 
from  Xai^ndilla,  with  several  of  the  family  of 
Toledo,  and  Don  Luis  de  Avila  had  come  fron^ 
Plasencia.  They,  and  the  prior  and  some  of  the 
monks,  were  frequently  in  the  sick-room,  in  which 
Quixada  kept  constant  watch.  The  patient  had 
hardly  spoken  during  the  whole  day.  In  the  ht" 
ternoon,  when  Oropesa  introduced  the  archbishop, 
he  merely  told  him  to  be  seated,  but  was  unable  to 
hold  any  conversation.  Towards  night  he  gre^f 
hourly  worse.  The  phvsicians,  Afathesio  and 
Cornelio,  at  last  announced  to  the  group  around  the 
bed,  that  the  resources  of  their  art  were  exhausted, 
and  that  all  hope  was  over.  Cornelio,  the  courf 
doctor  from  Valladolid,  then  retired ;  Mathesio  re- 
mained, feeling  the  pulse  of  the  dying  man,  and 
saying  at  intervals,  **  His  majesty  has  only  two 
hours  to  live— only  one  hour — only  half  an  hour.'^ 
Charles  meanwhile  lay  in  a  stupor,  seemingly  un- 
conscious of  what  was  going  on  around  him,  bu^ 
now  and  then  mumbling  a  prayer,  and  turning  hia 
eyes  to  heaven.  At  last  he  roused  himself;  and 
pronounced  tlie  name  of  William  Van  Male.  Oq 
the  man's  coming  to  his  support,  he  leaned  towards 
him,  as  if  to  obtain  ease  by  a  change  of  posture ; 
at  the  same  time  uttering  a  groan  of  agony.  The 
physician  now  kxAed  towards  the  door,  and  said  to 
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the  archbishop,  who  was  standing  there  in  the 
shade,  **  Domine!  jam  moritur,*^  The  prelate  ap- 
proached, and  knelt  down  by  the  bed,  holdinf^  a 
crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  saying  in  a  loud  tone, 
"  Behold  him  who  answers  fur  sin ;  sin  is  no  more ; 
all  is  forgiven  !*'  Sad  and  swarthy  of  visage,  Car- 
ranza  had  also  a  hoarse,  disagreeable  voice.  On 
hearing  it,  the  emperor  gave  signs  of  impatience  so 
distinct,  that  the  faithful  Quixada  thought  it  right 
to  interfere  and  say,  **  Hark,  my  lord,  you  are  dis- 
turbing his  majesty."  The  archbibhop  took  the 
hint,  and  retired. 

It  was  near  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st  of  September,  St.  Matthew's-day.  Fray 
Francisco  de  Yillalva,  the  favorite  chaplain,  now 
presented  himself  at  the  bed-side.  Addressing  the 
dying  man,  he  told  him  how  blessed  a  privilege  he 
enjoyed  in  having  been  born  on  the  day  of  St. 
Matthias,  the  apostle  who  had  been  chosen  by  lot 
to  complete  the  number  of  the  twelve,  and  in  being 
about  to  die  on  the  day  of  St.  Matthew  the  evan- 
gelist, who  for  Christ's  sake  had  forsaken  wealth, 
as  his  majesty  had  forsaken  imperial  power.  For 
some  time  he  continued  to  hold  forth  in  the  same 
edify  ingstrain.  At  length,  Charles,  rousing  himself, 
said,  **  The  time  is  come,  bring  me  the  candle  and 
the  crucifix.''  These  were  cherished  relics,  which 
he  bad  kept  in  reserve  for  this  supreme  hour.  The 
one  was  a  taper  from  Our  Lady's  shrine  at  Muot- 
serrat ;  the  other,  a  crucifix  of  beautiful  workman- 
ship, which  before  had  been  taken  from  the  dead 
hand  of  his  mother  Juana,  in  the  convent  of  Tor- 
desillas,  and  which  afterwards  comforted  the  last 
moments  of  bis  son  Philip,  in  the  convent  of  the 
Eecorial.  When  brought  by  the  attendant,  he 
turned  eagerly  to  receive  them ;  and,  taking  one 
into  each  hand,  he  remained  silent  for  some  min- 
utes, with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  figure  of  the 
Saviour.  Those  who  stood  nearest  the  bed  then 
heard  him  say,  quickly,  as  if  replying  to  a  sudden 
call,  **  Ya  voy,  SScHor — Now,  Lord,  I  go."  A  few 
moments  of  death-wrestle  between  soul  and  body 
followed ;  and  then,  with  a  voice  loud  and  clear 
enough  to  be  heard  in  the  other  apartments,  he 
cried  three  times,  **  .4y,  Jesus  !'^  and  expired. 

In  or  near  the  chamber  of  death  were  assembled 
the  prior  and  the  chaplains,  and  the  household; 
the  Count  of  Oropesa,  his  bi other  Don  Francisco, 
his  cousin  Don  Juan  Pacheco,  and  his  uncle  Diego 
abbot  of  CabaAas,  Don  Luis  de  Avila,  and  Arch- 
bishop Carranza.  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  too,  in 
the  quality  of  page  to  Quixada,  stood  by  the  death- 
bed of  him  he  was  atUrwarJs  so  proud  to  call  his 
sire. 

On  the  day  of  the  death,  and  part  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing, the  physicians  and  attendants  were  en- 
gaged in  embalming  the  body,  and  arranging  it  for 
the  grave.  Meanwhile,  a  leaden  coffin  was  pre- 
pared, and  likewise  a  massive  outetcase  of  chestnut 
wood,  and  a  black  velvet  pall  to  cover  the  whole. 
Sandoval  had  heard,  but  gave  no  credit  to  the  story, 
of  the  coffin  which  the  emperor  was  said  to  have 
Drought  with  him  to  Yuste,  and  to  have  kept  under 
his  bed.  Another  version  of  the  ule,  he  says, 
made  the  coffin  a  winding-sheet  but  no  mention  of 
either  was  found  in  the  minute  account  drawn  up 
by  the  prior  Angulo.  When  all  was  ready,  the 
coffin  was  lowered,  by  ten  or  twelve  men,  through 
the  window  which  opened  from  the  bed-chamber 
into  the  church,  and  placed  upon  a  stage  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the  aisle.  These  preparations  were 
hardly  completed,  when  the  corregidor  of  Plaaencia 
arrived  with  his  clerks  and  constables,  and  asserted 


that,  as  the  emperor  had  died  within  his  jarisdio- 
tion,  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  the  remains  had 
been  deposited  in  a  place  of  safety.  In  spite, 
therefore,  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  prior,  ha 
caused  the  coffins  to  be  opened,  that  he  might  iden- 
tify i  he  body. 

The  solemn  funeral  services,  or  the  honors,  as 
they  were  called,  were  commenced  the  next  day, 
Tuesday,  the  27th  of  October.  They  were  an 
expansion  of  the  rites  in  which  the  emperor  had 
himself  taken  part  a  few  weeks  before,  and  they 
lasted  for  three  days.  Mass  was  said  each  day  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  prior  of  Yuste  assist- 
ing as  deacon,  and  the  prior  of  Granada  as  sub- 
deacon  amongst  the  tears  of  the  whole  brotherhood. 
Funeral  sermons  were  also  preached,  on  the  first 
day  by  the  eloquent  Villalva  ;  on  the  second,  by  the 
prior  of  Granada ;  and  on  the  third,  by  the  prior  of 
Yuste.  The  imperial  dust  was  then  committed  to 
the  earth.  '*  Let  my  sepulture,"  said  the  will  of 
Charles,  **  be  so  ordered,  that  the  lower  half  of 
my  body  lie  beneath,  and  the  upper  half  before,  the 
high  altar,  that  the  priest  who  says  mass  may 
tread  upon  my  head  and  breast."  But  the  clergy 
present  being  divided  ia  opinion  as  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  placing  under  the  high  altar  a  corpse  not  in 
the  odor  of  sanctity,  the  matter  was  compromised 
by  laying  the  coffin  in  a  cavity  made  in  the  wall 
behind,  so  that  it  encroached  only  on  a  small 
portion  of  the  holy  ground. 

Funeral  honors  also  took  place,  in  the  presence 
of  the  regent  and  her  court,  in  the  beautiful  church 
of  the  royal  Benedictines  at  Yalladolid.  A  sermon 
was  preached  on  the  occasion  by  Francisco  Boija, 
from  the  text,  ^*Ecce  longavi  fusxens  et  mansi  m 
so/iiudine.^* — *^  Lo  !  then  would  1  wander  afar  oflT, 
and  remain  in  the  wilderness."  (Psalm  It.  7.)* 
It  was  filled  with  praise  of  the  emperor  for  his 
pious  magnanimity  in  taking  leave  of  the  world 
before  the  world  had  taken  leave  of  him — ^praise 
which,  from  the  mouth  of  a  Jesuit  who  had  once 
been  a  wealthy  grandee,  must  have  savored  some- 
what of  self-glorification.  Amongst  other  edifying 
reminiscences  of  his  friend,  Borja  told  his  hearers 
that  he  had  it  from  the  lips  of  the  deceased,  that 
never,  since  he  was  one-and-twenty  years  old,  had 
he  failed  to  set  apart  some  portion  each  day  for 
inward  prayer. 

Brussell  excelled  all  the  other  cities  of  the  An»> 
trian  dominion  in  the  splendor  with  which  she  did 
honor  to  the  emperor^s  memory.  The  ceremoniet 
took  place  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  December.  The 
procession,  in  which  King  Philip  walked,  attended 
by  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Brunswick,  and  a  host 
of  the  nobility  of  Spain,  Grermany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, was  two  hours  in  passing  horn  the  palace  to 
the  church  of  St.  Gudule.  Its  principal  feature 
was  a  huge  galley,  large  enough  for  marine  ser* 
vice,  placed  on  a  cunningly  devised  sea,  which 
answered  the  double  purpose  of  supporting  some 
isles,  emblematic  of  the  Indies,  and  of  concealing 
the  power  which  rolled  the  huge  structure  alon^. 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  were  the  crew  of  this 
enchanted  bark ;  and  her  sides  were  hung  with 
twelve  paintings  of  Charles'  principal  exploits, 
which  were  further  set  forth  in  golden  letter-press 
on  the  black  satin  sails.  A  long  line  of  horses 
followed,  each  led  by  two  gentlemen,  and  bearin|^ 
on  iu  housings  the  blason  of  one  of  the  sutes  of 
the  emperor.    They  were  led  up  the  aisle  of  the 

*  Psalm  liv.  7.  The  Ynlgats  Psalm  Uv.  is  oor 
PsaUnlv. 
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church  past  the  altar,  and  the  aeats  occupied  by  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  As  the  last  horse, 
covered  with  a  black  foot-cloth,  went  by,  the  Count 
of  Bossu,  one  of  the  knights,  the  early  playmate 
and  dear  friend  of  the  emperor,  threw  himself  on 
his  knees,  and  remained  for  some  time  prostrated 
on  the  pavement  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

The  chapel  of  Yuste  was  merely  a  temporary 
resting-place  of  the  royal  dead.  In  his  will  the 
empenir  had  confided  the  care  of  his  bones  to  his 
son,  expressing  a  wish,  however,  to  be  laid  beside 
his  wife  and  his  father  in  the  cathedral  of  Granada, 
in  that  splendid  chapel-royal,  rich  with  the  tombs 
and  trophies  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Philip, 
however,  shivering  in  the  rear  of  St.  Quentin,  had 
already  vowed  to  St.  Lawrence,  the  great  mon- 
astery which  it  was  his  after-delight  to  make  the 
chief  monument  of  the  power  and  the  piety  of  the 
house  of  Hapshorg.  At  the  Escorial,  therefore, 
he  united  the  bones  of  his  father  and  mother,  and 
placed  them,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1574,  in  a 
vault  beneath  the  jasper  shrine,  which  yet  contains 
their  fine  efilgies,  wrought  in  bronze  by  Leoni. 
The  occasion  was  marked  by  one  of  those  terrific 
storms,  sent,  as  the  monks  supposed,  by  the  devil, 
**  in  the  hope  of  overthrowing  that  fortress  of  piety. '  * 
A  grand  arch  of  timber,  erected  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  was  blown  away,  and  its  hangings  of  rich 
brocades,  rent  into  minute  shreds,  were  scattered 
far  and  wide  over  the  surrounding  chase.  Eighty 
years  later,  the  repose  of  the  emperor  was  once 
more  broken  by  his  great-grandson,  Philip  IV. 
For  thirty-three  years  that  prince  was  engaged  in 
building  the  celebrated  Pantheon,  begun  by  his 
father,  Philip  III.  On  the  16th  March,  1654,  the 
dust  of  the  Austrian  kings  of  Spain  and  of  their 
consorts  who  had  continued  the  line,  was  trans- 
lated from  the  plain  of  Philip  11.  to  this  splen- 
did sepulchral  chamber,  which  gleamed,  in  the 
light  of  a  thousand  tapers,  with  its  marble  and 
jasper  and  gold,  like  a  creation  of  oriental  romance. 
£ach  coffin  was  borne  by  three  nobles  and  three 
Jeromite  friars ;  the  procession  being  headed  by 
that  of  Charles  V.,  carried  by  Don  Luis  de  Haro, 
the  Duke  of  Abrantes,  and  the  Marquess  of  Aytona. 
As  the  remains  were  to  be  deposited  in  a  marble 
sarcophagus,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the 
previous  coverings,  which  enabled  Philip  IV.  to 
come  face  to  face  with  his  great  ancestor.  The 
body  of  the  emperor  was  found  to  be  quite  entire. 
After  looking  at  it  for  some  minutes  in  silence,  the 
king  turned  to  Haro,  and  said,  **  Honored  body, 
Don  Luis."  **  Very  honored,"  replied  the  minis- 
ter ; — words,  brief  indeed,  but  very  pregnant ;  for 
the  prior  of  the  Escorial  has  left  it  recorded,  **  that 
they  condensed  all  that  a  Christian  ought  to  feel  on 
•o  solemn  an  occasion." 

Charles  did  not  leave  the  world  without  some  of 
those  portents  in  which  the  men  of  that  age  loved 
to  trace  the  influence  of  a  remarkable  death  upon 
the  operations  of  nature.  A  comet  appeared  over 
the  monastery  at  the  beginning  of  his  last  illness, 
and  was  seen  no  more  after  the  night  on  which  he 
died.  In  the  spring  of  1558,  a  lily  in  his  garden, 
beneath  his  windows,  bore  two  buds,  of  which  one 
flowered  and  withered  in  due  course,  but  the  other 
remained  a  bud  through  the  summer  and  autumn, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  gardener  and  the 
friars.  But  on  the  night  of  the  dlst  of  September, 
it  burst  into  full  bloom,  an  emblem  of  the  whiteness 
of  the  parting  spirit,  and  of  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  01  its  reception  into  bliss.  It  was  reverently 
gathered,  and  fastened  upon  the  black  veil  which 


covered  the  sacramental  shrine  in  the  church,  la 
the  week  following  the  f^rand  obsequies,  a  pied 
bird,  large  as  a  vulture,  but  of  a  kind  unknown  at 
Yuste,  perched  at  night  on  the  roof  of  the  church, 
exactly  over  the  imperial  grave,  and  disturbed  the 
friars  by  barking  like  a  dog.  For  five  successive 
nights  it  barked  there  in  the  clear  moonlight, 
always  at  the  same  hour,  ai'^d  always  arriving  from, 
the  east,  and  flying  away  towards  the  west.  And 
four  years  later,  a  holy  Capuchin  of  the  New 
World,  Fray  Luis  Mendez,  as  he  knelt  in  his  con- 
vent-chapel at  Guatemala,  was  blessed  with  a. 
vision,  wherein  he  saw  the  emperor  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  our  Lord,  making  his  defence 
atrainst  the  accusing  demons,  with  so  much  success, 
that  he  received  honorable  acquittal,  and  was  in  the 
end  carried  oflfto  heaven  by  the  angels  of  light. 

The  c«)dicil  of  the  will  of  Charles,  the  only  part 
of  the  document  which  belongs  to  his  life  at  Yusie, 
is  drawn  up  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  careful  habits  of  the  man.  After 
a  profession  of  attachment  to  the  church,  and 
hatred  of  heresy,  and  after  the  directions  for  his 
burial  which  have  been  already  noticed,  he  proceeds 
to  describe  a  monument  and  an  altar-piece  which 
he  wished  to  be  erected  in  the  church  of  the  con- 
vent, in  the  event  of  Yuste  being  chosen  by  his  soa 
for  the  final  resting-place  of  his  bones.  The  altar- 
piece  was  to  be  of  alabaster,  a  copy  in  relief  of 
Titian's  picture  of  the  **  Last  Judgment,"  the 
picture  on  which  he  was  gazing  at  the  moment 
^^hen  he  first  felt  the  touch  of  death.  A  custodia, 
or  sacramental  tabernacle,  was  likewise  to  be  made 
ot  alabaster  and  marble,  and  placed  between 
statues  of  himself  and  the  empress.  They  were  to 
be  sculptured,  kneeling  with  hands  clasped  as  ia 
prayer,  barefoot,  and  with  uncovered  heads,  and 
clad  in  sheets  like  penitents.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, he  referred  the  king  Ui  Luis  Quixada,  and 
the  eonfessor  Regia,  who  were  fully  instructed  ia 
his  meaning  and  wishes.  In  case  of  the  removal 
of^his  body,  instead  of  the  altar-piece  and  monu- 
ment, the  convent  was  to  receive  a  picture  for  tlieir 
altar,  of  snch  kind  as  the  kin?  shall  appoint.  Ia 
compliance  with  this  desire,  Philip  presented  the 
monks  with  a  copy  of  Titian's  **  Judgment,"  which 
adAmed  their  hiffh  altar  until  the  suppression  of  the 
convents,  in  1823,  when  it  was  carried  off  to  the 
parish  church  of  Texeda. 

The  emperor  next  expresses  his  concern  at  hear- 
ing that  the  pensions  which  he  had  granted  to  the 
servants  whom  he  had  dismissed  at  Xarandilla,  had 
been  very  ill-paid,  and  he  entreats  the  king  to 
order  their  punctual  payment  for  the  future.  He 
directs  that  the  friars  of  Yuste  and  the  friars  from 
other  convents,  who  had  been  specially  employed 
in  his  service,  as  readers,  preachers,  and  musi- 
cians, shall  receive  such  gratuities  as  shall  ap|)ear 
sufficient  to  Fa'ther  Regla  and  Quixada.  To  the 
confessor  himself  he  bequeaths  an  annual  pension 
oFfour  hundred  ducats  (about  80/.  sterling,)  and 
four  hundred  ducats  in  legacy.  Of  Luis  Quixada 
he  twice  speaks  in  the  roost  affectionate  terms, 
acknowledging  his  long' and  good  service,  and  his 
willing  fidelity  in  incurring  the  expense  and  incon- 
venience of  removing  his  wife  and  household  to 
Yuste.  Lamenting  that  he  has  done  so  little  to 
promote  his  interest,  he  earnestly  recommends  him 
to  the  kinff^s  favor,  and,  with  a  legacy  of  300O 
ducats,  he  baves  him  a  pension  to  the  value  of  hie 
present  appointment,  (without  mentioning  the  sum,) . 
until  he  is  provided  witli  a  place  of  greater  emolu- 
ment.   He  also  desires  that  the  Infanta  will  caoae 
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the  amount  of  fines  recovered  by  his  attorney,  or 
that  mi^ht  be  recovered  in  cases  still  pending 
agfainst  the  poachers  and  rioters  of  Qtiacos,  to  be 
paid  into  the  hands  of  a  person  named  by  the  ex- 
ecutors for  distribution  amongst  the  poor  of  the 
Tilla<]re.  The  contents  of  his  larder  and  cellar, 
and  his  stores  of  provisions  in  general,  at  the  day 
of  his  decease,  and  likewise  the  dispensary,  with 
its  drugs  and  vessels,  he  leaves  to  the  brotherhood 
of  Yuste,  and  to  the  poor  any  money  which  may 
remain  in  his  coffers  after  defraying  the  wages  of 
his  servants. 

These  are  all  mentioned  by  name,  and  for  the 
most  part  receive  pensions,  except  a  few  to  whom 
small  gratuities  are  given,  it  being  explained  that 
previous  provision  has  been  made  for  them.  The 
pensions  range  from  four  hundred  florins,  (32/. 
sterling,)  conferred  on  the  doctor,  Enrique  Mathe- 
sio,  to  ninety  florins,  which  requite  the  services  of 
Isabel  Plantin,  the  laundress  of  the  table-linen. 
The  gratuities  vary  from  150,000  maravedis,  (about 
45/.  sterling,)  left  to  the  secretary  Gaztelu,  to 
7500,  given  to  Jorge  de  Diana,  a  boy  employed  in 
the  workshop  of  Torriano.  That  mechanician, 
being  already  pensioned  to  the  amount  of  200 
crowns,  receives  only  15,000  maravedis;  he  is 
likewise  reminded  that  he  has  been  paid  something 
to  account  on  the  price  of  a  dock  which  is  in 
hand,  and  for  which  his  employer  is  content  that 
the  executors  shall  pay  a  fair  valuation. 

These  sums  were  all  to  be  paid  at  Valladolid. 
After  the  funeral  service  was  ended,  therefore,  6n 
the  29th  of  October,  when  the  Count  of  Orop<^sa 
and  the  other  neighbors  returned  to  their  homes, 
and  the  archbishop  took  the  road  to  Toledo,  most 
of  the  household  of  the  emperor  were  also  ready 
to  depart.  Only  three  Flemings  remained  behind 
for  a  few  days  to  bring  up  the  rear  with  the  heavy 
bagj^age.  Within  about  a  fortnight  after  the  death 
•f  Charles,  the  Jeromites  of  Yuste  were  again 
alone  among  the  yellow  October  woods,  and  the 
convent  relapsed  into  its  ancient  obscurity,  never 
more  to  be  remembered,  except  as  the  cell  of  the 
imperial  recluse. 

So  ended  the  career  of  Charles  Y.,  the  greatest 
monarch  of  the  memorable  sixteenth  century. 
The  vast  extent  of  his  dominions  in  Europe,  the 
wealth  poured  into  his  ooflers  by  the  New  World, 
the  energy  and  sagacity  of  his  mind,  and  the  im- 
portant crisis  of  the  world*s  history,  in  which  he 
acted,  have  combined  to  make  him  more  famous 
than  any  of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne 
The  admiration  which  was  raised  by  the  great 
events  of  his  reign,  was  sustained  to  the  last  by 
the  unwonted  manner  of  its  close.  In  our  days, 
abdicatitm  has  been  so  frequently  the  refuge  of  weak 
men  fallen  on  evil  times,  or  the  last  shift  of  baffled 
bad  men,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  the 
sensation  which  must  have  been  produced  by  the 
retirement  of  Charles.  Now  that  the  **  divinity 
which  doth  hedge  a  king**  has  decayed  into  a  bow- 
ing wall  and  a  tottering  fence,  it  is  almost  impossi* 
ble  to  look  upon  the  solemn  ceremony  which  was 
enacted  at  Brussels,  with  the  feeling  and  the  eyes 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  act  of  the  emperor 
was  not,  indeed,  a  thing  altogether  unheard  of,  but 
it  was  known  only  in  books,  and  belonged,  as  the 
Spaniard  used  to  say,  to  the  days  of  King  Wamba. 
Tiie  knights  of  the  Fleece  who  wept  on  the  plat- 
form around  their  Cssar,  knew  little  moro  aibout 
Diocletian  than  was  known  by  the  farmers  and 
dothiers  who  elbowed  each  other  in  the  crowd 
It  was  only  some  studious  monk  who  was 


aware  that  a  Theodosius  and  an  Isaac  had  sob« 
mitted  their  heads  to  the  razor  to  save  their  necks 
from  the  b<iwstriug;  that  a  Lothaire  had  led  m 
hermit's  life  in  the  Ardennes ;  that  a  Carloman  had 
milked  the  ewes  of  the  Benedictines  at  Monte  Cas- 
sine.  The  retirement  of  Charles,  therefore,  was 
fitted  to  strike  the  imagination  of  men  by  the 
novelty  of  the  <iccasion,  by  the  solemity  of  its  cii^ 
corostances,  by  the  splendor  of  the  resigned  crown, 
and  by  the  world-wide  fame  with  which  it  had 
been  worn. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  emperor  gave 
the  true  reasons  of  his  act,  wlien,  panting  for 
breath,  and  unable  to  stand  alone,  he  told  the  states 
of  Flanders  that  he  resitrned  the  government  be- 
cause it  was  a  burden  which  his  shattered  frame 
co«ild  no  longer  bear.  It  was  to  no  sudden  impulse, 
however,  that  he  yielded  ;  but  he  calmly  fulfilled  a 
resf>lve  which  he  had  cherished  (or  many  yeais. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  determined  to  abdicate, 
almost  at  tlte  time  when  he  determined  to  reign. 
For  so  powerful  a  mind  has  rarely  been  so  tardy  in 

f[iving  evidence  of  power.  Until  he  appeared  ia 
taly,  in  1530,  the  thirtieth  ^ear  of  his  age,  his 
strong  will  had  been  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  other 
men.  Up  to  that  time  the  most  laborious,  reserved, 
and  inflexible  of  princes  was  the  most  docile  sub- 
ject of  hb  ministers.  But  if  his  mind  was  slow  to 
lipen,  his  body  was  no  less  premature  in  its  decay. 
By  nature  and  hereditary  habit  a  keen  sportsman, 
and  in  youth  unwearied  in  tracking  the  wolf  and 
the  bear  over  the  hills  of  Toledo  and  Granada,  he 
was  reduced,  ere  he  had  turned  fifty,  to  content 
himself  with  shooting  crows  and  daws  amongst  the 
trees  of  his  gardens.  Familiarized  by  feeble 
health  with  images  of  death,  he  had  determined 
twenty  years  before  his  abdication  to  interpose  some 
interval  of  rest  between  the  council  and  the  grave. 
He  had  agreed  with  his  empress,  who  died  in  1538, 
that  as  soon  as  the  state  afiairs  and  the  a^e  of  their 
children  should  permit,  they  should  retire  into  re- 
ligious seclusion  ;  he  into  a  cloister  of  friars,  aod 
she  into  a  nunnery.  In  1542,  he  spoke  of  his  de- 
sign to  the  Duke  of  Gandia  ;  and  in  1546  it  was 
whispered  at  court,  and  was  mentioned  by  the 
sharp-eared  envoy  of  Venice,  in  a  despatch  to  the 
Doge.  Since  then,  decaying  health  and  declining 
fortune  had  maintained  him  in  that  ^neral  vexsr- 
tion  of  spirit  whidi  he  shared  with  kin^  Solomon. 
His  later  schemes  of  conquest  and  policy  had  re* 
suited  in  disaster  and  disgrace.  The  rope,  the 
great  Turk,  the  Protestant  princes,  and  the  King 
of  France  were  once  more  arrayed  against  the 
potentate,  who  in  the  bright  morning  of  his  career 
had  imposed  laws  upon  them  all.  The  flight  from 
Innsbruck  had  avenged  the  cause  which  seemed 
lost  at  Muhlberg ;  Guise  and  the  gallant  townsmsa 
of  Mets  bad  enabled  the  French  wits  to  turn  the 
emperor's  nroud  motto.  Plus  ultra,  into  Aon  uiirm 
metas.  Whilst  the  Protestant  faith  was  spreading 
even  in  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
the  doctors  of  the  church,  assembled  in  that  council 
which  had  cost  so  much  treasure  and  intrigue,  con- 
tinued to  quibble,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  tavern* 
keepers  of  Trent.  The  finances  both  of  Spain  and 
the  other  Austrian  states  were  in  the  utmost  di^ 
order,  and  the  lord  of  Mexico  and  Peru  had  beea 
forced  to  borrow  from  the  Duke  of  Florence.  If 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  seixed  the  first 
gleam  of  sunshine  and  returning  calm  to  make  for 
the  long-desired  harbor  of  refuge ;  and  that  he 
relieved  his  brow  of  its  thorny  crowns  as  seoa  at 
he  had  attained  aa  object  dear  to  him  as  a  fiuhMc,  • 
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politician,  and  a  devotee,  by  phiotiiir  his  son  Philip 
on  the  rival  throne  of  the  heretio  Tudors. 

His  habits  and  turn  of  iniod,  as  well  as  his 
Spanish  blood,  and  the  spirit  of  his  age,  made  a 
eonvent  the  natural  place  of  his  retreat.  Monachism 
seems  to  have  had  for  him  the  charm,  vague,  ye"i 
powerful,  which  soldiership  has  for  most  boys;  and 
he  was  ever  fond  of  catching  glimpses  of  the  life 
which  he  had  resolved,  sooner  or  later,  to  embrace. 
When  the  empress  died,  he  retired  to  indulge  his 
grief  in  the  cloisters  of  La  Sisla,  at  Toledo.  Afier 
his  return  from  one  of  his  African  campaigns,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  noble  convent  of  Mejorada,  near 
Olmedo,  and  spent  two  days  in  familiar  converse 
with  the  Benedictines,  sharing  their  refectory  fare, 
and  walking  for  hours  in  their  garden  alleys  of 
venerable  cypress.  When  he  held  his  court  at 
Brussels,  he  was  frequently  a  guest  at  the  convent 
of  Groenendael ;  and  the  monks  commemorated  his 
condescensions,  as  well  as  his  skill  as  a  marksman, 
by  placing  a  bronze  statue  of  him  on  the  banks  of 
their  fish-pond,  into  which  he  had  brought  down  a 
heron,  from  an  amazing  altitude,  with  his  gun. 
Though  unable  at  Yuste  to  indulge  the  love  of  sport, 
which  may  have  had  its  influence  in  drawing  him 
to  the  chestnut  woods  of  the  Vera,  we  have  seen 
that  he  continued  Ui  the  last  to  take  his  pleasure  in 
the  converse  and  companionship  of  the  Jeromites. 

In  the  cloister,  Charles  was  no  less  popular  than 
he  had  been  in  the  world ;  for,  in  spite  of  his 
feeble  health  and  phlegmatic  temperament,  in  spite 
of  his  caution,  which  amounted  to  distrust,  and  his 
selfishness,  which  frequently  took  the  form  of 
treachery,  in  spite  of  his  love  of  povrer,  and  the 
unsparing  severity  with  which  he  punished  the  as- 
sertion of  popular  rights,  there  was  still  that  in  his 
conduct  and  bearing  which  gained  the  favor  of  the 
multitude.  A  little  book,  of  no  literary  value,  but 
frequently  printed  both  in  French  and  Flemish, 
sufficiently  indicates  in  its  title  the  qualities  which 
colored  the  popular  view  of  bis  character.  *•  The 
Life  and  Aetions,  Heroic  and  Pleasant,  of  the  in- 
Tincible  Emperor  Charles  V.,"  was  long  a  favorite 
chap-book  in  the  Low  Countries.  It  relates  how  he 
defeated  Solyman  the  magnificent,  and  how  he  per- 
mitted a  Walloon  boor  to  obtain  judgment  against 
him  for  the  yaloe  of  a  sheep,  killed  by  the  wheels 
of  his  coach  ;  how  be  charged  the  Moorish  horse- 
men at  Tunis  ;  and  how  he  jested  incognito  with 
the  woodmen  of  Soigne.  A  similar  impression, 
deepened  by  his  reputation  for  sanctity,  he  seems 
to  have  left  behind  him  amongst  the  sylvan  hamlets 
of  Estremadura. 

In  one  point  alone  did  Charles  in  the  cell  dififer 
widely  from  Charles  on  the  throne.  In  the  world, 
fanaticism  had  not  been  one  of  his  vices  ;  he  feared 
the  keys  no  more  than  his  cousin  of  England  ;  and 
hA  confronted  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  no  less 
boldly  than  he  made  head  against  the  heir  of  St. 
Louis.  When  he  held  Clement  VII.  prisoner  in 
Rome,  he  permitted  at  Madrid  the  mockery  of 
masses  for  that  pontiff's  speedy  deliverance. 
Against  the  Protestants  he  fought  rather  as  rebels 
than  as  heretics ;  and  he  frequently  stayed  the  hand 
of  the  triumphant  zealots  of  the  church.  At  W.t- 
tenberg,  he  set  a  fine  example  of  moderation,  in 
forbidding  the  destruction  of  the  tomb  of  Luther — 
saying  that  he  contended  with  the  living,  and  not 
with  the  dead.  But  once  within  the  walls  of 
Yuste,  and  he  assumed  all  the  passions,  and  preju- 
dices, and  superstitions  of  a  friar.  Looking  back 
on  his  past  lite«  be  thanked  God  for  the  evil  that  he 
had  done  in  the  matter  of  religious  peraecuiiony  and 


repented  him,  in  saekcloih  and  ashes,  of  having 
kept  his  plighted  word  to  a  heretic.  Religion  wa« 
the  enchanted  ground  whereon  that  strong  will  waa 
paralyzed,  and  that  keen  intellect  fell  grovelling  ia 
tlie  dust.  Protestant  and  philosophic  historians 
love  to  relate  how  Charles,  finding  that  no  two  of 
his  time-pieces  could  be  made  to  go  alike,  remarked 
that  he  had  perhaps  erred  in  spending  so  much 
blood  and  treasure  in  the  hope  of  c<impelling  men 
to  uniformity  in  the  more  difficult  matter  of  relig* 
icH).  We  fear  that  the  anecdote  must  have  been 
invented  by  some  manufacturer  of  libels  or  pane* 
gyrics,  such  as  Sleidan  and  Jovius,  whom  Charles 
was  wont  to  call  his  liars.  No  remark  of  equal 
wisdom  can  be  brought  home  to  the  lips  of  iho 
Spanish  Diocletian ;  nor  was  the  philosophy  ^*  of 
him  who  walked  in  the  Salunian  garden's  noble 
shade*'  ever  heard  amongst  the  litanies  and  the 
scourges  which  resounded  through  the  cloisters  of 
Yusie. 

To  those  who  have  perused  this  brief  record  of 
the  recluse  and  his  little  court,  it  may  be  agreeabla 
to  know  tl^e  subsequent  fortunes  of  tlie  personages 
wlio  acted  upon  that  miniature  stage. 

Queen  Mary  of  Hungary  died  at  Cigales  on  the 
28th  of  October,  1558,  fuuV  Weeks  after  the  death 
of  her  brother.  So  passed  away,  in  the  same  year, 
and  within  a  few  months  of  one  another,  the  royal 
group  who  landed  at  Laredo. 

From  Yuste,  Luis  Quixada  and  his  wife  returned 
to  tlieir  house  at  Yillagarcia,  near  Yalladolid, 
taking  Don  Joan  with  them.  When  Philip  II. 
arrived  ia  Spain,  in  1559,  he  received  his  bnnhef 
and  his  guardian  at  the  neighboring  convent  of  San 
Pedro  de  la  Espina.  They  afterwards  followed 
the  eourt  to  Madrid,  where  Quixada  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  signalizing  his  devotion  to  his  master's 
son,  by  rescuing  him  from  a  fire,  which  burnt  dowA 
their  house  in  the  night,  before  he  attended  to  the 
safety  of  Dofia  Magdalena.  This,  and  his  other 
services,  were  not  neglected  by  the  king,  who 
made  him  master  of  the  horse  to  the  heir-apparent, 
and  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  gavo 
him  several  eommanderies  in  the  order  of  Cala* 
trava.  When  Don  Juan  was  sent  to  command 
against  the  Mori8C<is,  whom  Christian  persec,ution 
and  bad  faith  had  driven  to  revolt  in  the  Alpuxar- 
ras  the  old  mayordomo  went  with  him  as  a  military 
tutor.  They  were  reconnoitring  the  strong  moun- 
tain fortress  of  Seron,  when  a  bold  sally  from  the 
place  threw  the  Castilians  into  disorder  bordering 
on  flight,  in  the  course  of  which  a  bullet  from  an 
infidel  gun  finished  the  campaigns  of  the  comrade 
of  Charles  Y.  He  fell,  shot  through  the  shoulder^ 
by  the  side  of  his  pupil ;  and  he  died  of  the  wound 
at  Canilles,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1570,  in  the 
arnus  of  his  wife,  who  had  hurried  from  Madrid  to 
nurse  him.  Don  Juan  buried  him  with  military 
honors,  and  mourned  for  him  as  for  a  father. 

The  good  Dofla  Magdalena  retired  to  Yillagarcia, 
and  employed  her  childless  widowhood  in  works 
of  charity  and  piety,  in  prayers  for  the  soul  of  her 
husband,  and  for  the  success  of  her  darling  younff 
prince.  For  the  latter  she  also  engaged  in  work 
of  a  more  practical  and  secular  kind  ;  for  the  hero 
of  Lepanto  wore  no  linen  but  what  was  wrought  by 
her  loving  hands.  His  sad  and  early  death  severed 
her  chief  tie  to  the  world,  and  leA  religion  no  rival 
in  her  heart.  The  companions  of  Francis  Borja, 
who  had  first  kindled  the  holy  flames  of  her  devo*- 
tion  at  Yuste,  became  her  guides  and  counsellors ; 
and  she  built  and  endowed  no  less  than  three  Jesuit 
colleges  at  Yillagarcia,  Santander,  and  Oviedo. 
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Her  life  of  gentle  and  blameless  enthnsiasm  ended 
in  1598,  when  she  was  Ikid  beside  her  lord  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  Yiilagarcia.  Amongst  the 
relics  of  that  temple,  two  crucifixes  were  held  in 
peculiar  veneration— one  being  that  which  she  had 
pressed  to  her  dying  lips,  the  other  a  trophy  res- 
cued by  Luis  Quixada  from  a  church  burned  by  the 
Moors  in  the  war  of  the  Alpuxarras. 

William  Van  Male,  the  gentle  and  literary 
chamberlain,  returned  to  Flanders,  with  a  slender 
annual  pension  of  150  florins,  which  was  to  be 
reduced  one  half  on  his  becoming  keeper  of  the 
palace  at  Brussels,  an  office  of  which  the  king  had 
given  him  the  reversion.  He  died  in  1560,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Gudule,  at  Brus- 
sels, where  his  widow,  Hippolyta  Reynen,  was 
laid  by  his  side  in  1579. 

Father  Borja  continued  to  teach  and  to  travel 
with  unflagging  zeal.  Soon  afler  preaching  the 
emperor^s  funeral  sermon,  he  was  again  in  Portu- 

Sd,  visiting  the  colleges  at  Evora,  Coimbra,  and 
raga,  and  aiding  in  the  foundation  of  the  college 
of  Porto.  Called  to  Rome  by  Pope  Pius  IV.,  to 
advise  on  afl^airs  of  the  church,  he  was  twice  chosen 
Ticar-general  of  the  Company ;  and  finally,  in  1565, 
he  received  the  staff  of  Loyola.  During  his  rule 
of  seven  years,  the  order  lengthened  its  cords  and 
strengthened  its  stakes  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  in  every  condition  of  mankind.  Its  astate 
politicians  gained  the  ear  of  princes  and  prelates 
who  had  hitherto  been  cold,  or  adverse;  its  col- 
leges rose  amid  the  snows  of  Poland  and  the 
forests  of  Peru  ;  Barbary,  Florida,  and  Brazil, 
were  watered  with  the  blood  of  its  martyrs ;  and  its 
ministers  of  mercy  moved  amongst  the  roar  of. 
battle,  on  the  bastions  of  Malta  and  the  decks  at 
Lepanto.  The  general  of  this  great  army  visited 
his  native  Spain  for  the  last  time  in  1571,  when 
he  was  sent  by  Pope  Pius  V.  to  fan  the  anti-Turk- 
ish flame  in  the  bosom  of  Philip  II.,  and  to  add  a 
morsel  of  the  true  cross  to  the  relics  of  the  Esoorial. 
Of  the  oflfers  to  build  houses  for  the  Company, 
which  now  poured  in,  the  last  that  he  accepted  was 
Dona  Magdalena  de  Ulloa*s  college  of  Yiilagarcia, 
thus  finding,  afler  many  days,  the  bread  which  he 
had  cast  upon  the  waters  at  Yuste.  From  Spain, 
he  went  to  preach  the  crusade  at  the  courts  mf 
Portugal  and  France — an  arduous  journey,  which 
proved  fruitful  of  royal  caresses,  but  fliul  to  his 
enfeebled  frame.  Falling  ill  by  the  way,  he  had 
barely  strength  to  reach  I&me  to  die.  In  the  year 
1573,  the  sixty-second  of  his  age,  he  was  laid 
beside  his  companions  in  toil  a^  glory,  and  his 
predecessors  in  power,  Loyola  and  I^ynex. 


From  tba  Tribun*. 

Death  or  Dr.  Samusl  Qbobob  Morton. — ^We  have 
from  Philadelphia  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Sabcl.  Geo.  Mobtoh,  of  that  city,  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  age  and  country.  He 
expired  on  Thursday  evening  last,  after  a  brief  but 
severe  illness  of  three  days.  Probably  do  scientific 
man  in  America  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  among 
scholars,  throughout  the  world,  than  Dr.  Morton.  In 
medicine  he  early  received  the  highest  honors  of  the 
Universities  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
in  his  professional  career  earned  a  suooess  whksh  is 
rarely  equalled,  but  never  surpassed. 

**  His  oUims  to  distinction  in  this  capacity,"  says 
The  Jlmericant  **  were  proved  by  his  well-known 
work  on  Consumption,  and  by  other  valuable  publio^ 
tkms,  as  well  as  by  his  lectures  at  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  Pennsylvania  College,  and  other  medical 
institutions  with  which  he  was  at  diSbrent  times  con- 
He  was  ftr  tJhirty  yean  a  member  of  the 


Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  vtd  fbr  many  years  its 
president ;  and,  what  is  more,  with  the  additional 
mcumbrance  of  this  scientific  participation,  he  found 
time  also  to  produce  those  grait  works,  the  Crania 
Americana  and  Crania  Mgyptiaca^  which  immedi- 
ately placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  arohsBologists 
and  ethnographers  throughout  the  world.'* 

Dr.  Morton  *B  Museum  of  Crania,  the  basis  of  his 
principal  work,  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  is  the 
great  feature  in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  in  which  it  is  deposited.  It  was 
collected  at  the  private  expense  and  by  the  individual 
exertions  of  Dr.  Morton,  whose  xeal  in  scientific  re- 
search was  not  less  to  be  admired  than  his  cool  judg- 
ment, clear  discrimination,  and  deference  fbr  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  others.  '*In  France,"  said 
the  late  lamented  Dr.  Prichard,  **  where  scientific  men 
have  long  been  devoted,  under  the  patroni^  of  the 
government,  to  researches  on  this  subject ;  in  England, 
possessed  of  her  immense  advantages  of  wealm  and 
mtercourse  ;  in  the  academies  of  Italy  and  Germany; 
in  all  of  these,  and  with  all  their  advantages,  nothing 
has  been  done  which  equals  the  results  of  Dr.  Morton's 
unaided  labors,  in  a  world  which  we  call  new."  The 
impetus  which  he  gave  to  this  branch  of  science  has 
been  felt  in  Russia,  where  the  emperor  has  founded 
in  St.  Petersburg  a  National  Museum,  which  can 
only  hope  to  equal  that  of  our  lamented  countryman. 

Wherever  science  has  her  votaries,  the  news  of  Dr. 
Morton's  death  will  carry  pain.  We  trust  that  his 
friends  and  co4aborers  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
will  lose  no  time  in  presenting  to  the  world  a  oompra- 
hensive  sketch  of  his  lifb  and  services.  He  has  haiH 
his  own  monument 


TO   MT  GODCHILD,    ALICE. 

AucB,  Alice,  little  Alice, 

My  new-christened  baby  Alice ! 

Can  there  ever  rhyme  be  found 
To  express  my  wishes  fi>r  thee 
In  a  silvery  flowing,  worthy 

Of  that  silvery  sound  ? 
Bonnie  Alice,  Lady  Alice  ! 

Sure  that  sweetest  name  must  be 
A  true  omen  to  thee,  Alice, 

Of  a  life's  long  melody. 

Alioe,  Alice,  littie  Alice, 

Mayst  thou  prove  a  golden  chalice 

Filled  with  holiness,  like  wine  ; 
With  rich  blessings  running  o'er» 
Yet  replenished  evermore 

From  a  ibunt  divine ! 
Alice,  Alice,  little  Alioe, 

When  this  future  comes  to  thee» 
In  thy  young  life's  brimming  chalice 

Keep  some  drops  of  balm  fbr  me ! 

Alioe,  Alice,  little  Alice, 

Mayst  thou  grow  up  a  fkir  palace. 

Fitly  fhimed  from  roof  to  floor. 
Pure  unto  the  veiy  centre. 
While  high  thoughts  like  angels  enter 

At  the  open  door. 
Alice,  Alice,  little  Alice, 

When  this  goodly  sight  I  see» 
In  thy  woman-heart's  rich  palace 

Keep  one  nook  of  love  for  me ! 

Alice,  Alice,  littie  Alice, 

Sure  the  verse  fails  out  of  malice 

To  the  thoughts  it  fbebly  bears  ; 
And  thy  name's  sweet  echoes,  ranging 
From  quaint  rhyme  to  rhyme,  are  changing 

Unto  voiceless  prayers. 
God  be  with  thee,  liUle  Alioe  I 

Of  his  bounteoosness,  may  he 
Fill  the  ohaUoe,  build  the  palMe, 

Here— unto  eteniity ! 
J^lhvmUr  26, 186a  ^  j 
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Prom  ilM  Spectator. 

HARTLEY   COLERIDOB."*^ 

Hartlet  Colbridob  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge ;  and  was  born  at  Cleve- 
don,  near  Bristol,  in  1796.  Shortly  after  his  birth, 
his  father  removed  to  Keswick  ;  and  here  or  at 
Ambleside  Hartley  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
childhuod  and  boyhood.  He  early  displayed  a 
subtilty  of  thought  that  seemed  to  promise  the  taste 
and  faculty  for  metaphysical  inquiries,  which  were 
his  father^s  most  prominent  characteristics ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Wordsworth  addressed  to  him, 
when  six  years  old,  an  exquisitely  beautiful  poem, 
painting  him  as  a  child  in  whom  the  imaginative 
and  emotional  were  even  then  developed  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  excite  the  mingled  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  almost  prophetic  bard.  Actually,  the  most 
striking  trait  or  his  boyhood  was  the  excess  in 
which  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  invention  ;  so 
that  he  may  be  said  literally  to  have  lived  in  a 
world  of  his  own  creation.  At  school,  tale-telling 
was  more  bis  serious  occupation  than  his  occasional 
amusement.  His  brother,  Derwent,  the  writer  of 
his  life,  records  of  him — 

His  achievement,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  as  a 
story-teller,  was  unique.  It  was  not  by  a  series  of 
tales,  but  by  one  continuous  tale  regularly  evolved, 
and  possessing  a  real  unity,  that  he  enchained  the 
attention  of  his  auditors,  night  after  night,  as  we  lay 
in  bed,  (for  the  time  and  place,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  carried  on  hb  witchery,  might  have 
been  adopted  from  Soheherexade,)  for  a  space  of  years, 
and  not  unfrequently  for  hours  together.  This  enor- 
mous romance,  far  exceeding  in  length,  I  should  sup- 
pose, the  compositions  of  Calprenede,  Scudery,  or 
kichardson,  though  delivered  without  premeditation, 
had  a  progressive  story,  with  many  turns  and  compli- 
cations, with  salient  points  recurring  at  intervals, 
with  a  suspended  interest  varying  in  intensity,  and 
occasionally  wrought  up  to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  at 
Icoigth  a  final  catastrophe  and  conclusion.  Whether 
in  the  sense  of  Aristotle  it  could  be  said  to  have  had  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end — whether  there  was 
a  perfect  consistency  and  subordination  of  parts — ^I 
will  not  trust  my  recollection  to  decide.  There  was 
certainly  a  great  variety  of  persons  sharply  charac- 
terized, who  appeared  on  the  stage  in  combination, 
and  not  merely  in  succession.  In  the  conception  of 
these,  my  impression  is  that  very  considerable  power 
was  evinced.  He  spoke  without  hesitation,  in  lan- 
guage as  vivid  as  it  was  flowing. 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  a  boy  who  was  the 
son  of  Coleridge,  the  nephew  of  Soulhey,  and  the 
frequent  guest  of  Wordsworth,  Wilson,  and  the 
other  men  of  genius  who  congregated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  our  English  lakes,  had  not  early  felt 
within  him  poetic  stirrings,  and  tried  to  shape  them 
into  verse.  It  is  in  accordance  too  with  all  experi- 
ence, that  the  power  of  improvisation  described 
above  should  have  failed  the  young  poet  when  he 
ventured  on  written  composition,  and  that,  like  all 
mortals,  he  had  to  acquire  the  use  of  his  tools  by 
effort  and  practice.  His  solid  education  meanwhile 
had  not  been  neglected ;  and  though  his  reading 
was  somewhat  desultory,  it  was  none  the  worse  for 
that,  as  tending  to  awaken  and  expand  his  tastes 
and  sympathies,  while  the  illustrious  men  with 

*  Poems,  by  Hartley  Coleridge.  With  a  Memoir 
of  his  Li fe,  by  his  Brother.  Two  volumes.  Published 
by  Moxon. 

Elssays  and  Marginalia,  by  Hartley  Coleridge. 
Two  volumes.    Pabllshed  by  Moxon. 


whom  he  spent  so  much  of  his  time  were  at  hand 
to  guide,  correct,  and  enlighten.  His  poetical 
training  may  be  said  to  have  been  completed  by 
familiarity  **  with  townVfolk  and  country-folk  of 
every  degree  ;"  by  a  habit  even  then  strong  upon 
him  of  lonely  wandering,  not,  we  may  be  sure, 
unenlivened  by  reflection  and  observation ;  and  by 
the  romantic  scenery  which  was  ever  before  his 
eye,  and  moulding  his  plastic  nature  to  the  per- 
ception and  the  love  of  beauty.  The  sequel  of  this 
charming  tale  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme  ;  sel* 
dom  has  brighter  morning  been  followed  by 
murkier,  sadder  noon.  He  was  sent  to  Oxford  at 
the  usual  age ;  and,  though  scarcely  any  details  of 
his  university  career  are  ^iven,  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  he  gave  way  to  a  habit  of  intoxication  to  such 
a  degree,  that,  after  being  elected  probationary 
Fellow  of  Oriel,  it  was  found  impossible  to  avoid 
depriving  him  of  his  fellowship  at  the  close  of  hta 
probationary  year.  Af\er  a  vain  attempt,  or  rather 
intention  of  attempt,  to  support  himself  in  London 
by  literature,  and  a  subsequent  failure  to  keep  a 
school  at  Ambleside,  he  seems  to  have  given  him- 
self up  to  inactivity  and  despair,  and  to  have  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  extended  to 
fiAy  years,  on  the  banks  of  Grasmere,  occupying 
or  rather  amusing  himself  by  readinfr  and  occa- 
sionally writing  for  magazines.  During  that 
period,  he  published,  in  1833,  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  now  making  up  with  his  Memoir  the  first  of 
the  volumes  we  are  reviewing ;  a  volume  of  biog- 
raphies, which  were  generally  admired,  and  are 
to  be  republished ;  and  edited  a  single-volume 
edition  of  Massinger  and  Ford.  These,  with  the 
poems  now  contained  in  the  second  volume  before 
us,  constitute  the  whole  written  product  of  thirty 
years.  A  life  so  meagre  in  incident,  so  nnpro- 
ductive  of  great  visible  results,  could  only  have 
been  written  eflfectively  by  telling  the  whole  truth, 
tenderly  indeed,  and  with  loving,  pitying  sympathy 
for  the  man,  but  still  fearlessly,  and  with  the  detail 
and  accuracy  of  a  scientific  exposition.  If  there 
was  a  struggle  and  a  manful  resistance  to  tempta- 
tion, it  ought  to  have  been  shown,  and  some  account 
given  of  the  peculiar  attraction  in  the  bait,  or  the 
peculiar  weakness  of  the  individual,  which  ended 
m  the  fatal  and  complete  ruin  of  poor  Hartley's 
fortunes  and  character.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
character  was  so  deplorably  weak  that  he  fell  at 
once  irrecoverablv,  this  fact  would  have  its  special 
interest  to  a  philosophic  inquirer.  As  Mr.  Der- 
went Coleridge  has  written  the  life,  Hartley's  fall 
is  a  mystery,  only  to  be  partially  accounted  for  by 
surmises  of  inherited  organic  weakness,  to  which 
his  education  had  appli^  no  preventive  remedy. 
Surely  there  are  men  living  who  were  Hartley 
Coleridge's  contemporaries  at  Oxford,  and  who 
could  have  told  Derwent  something  of  the  process 
by  which  the  kinsman  of  poets  and  philosophers 
sank  from  one  depth  of  degradation  to  another, 
stiH  retaining  his  fine  powers  of  mind  and  noble 
qualities,  till  he  realized  the  line  of  the  ancient 
satirist — 

Yirtutem  videant  intabescantque  relicti. 

Surely,  too,  that  af\er-]ife  of  thirty  years,  whea 
he  was  the  favorite  and  boon  companion  of  half 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  must  have  been 
richer  in  anecdote  and  remembered  talk  than  the 
meagre  pages  before  us  would  lead  us  to  infer. 
Had  Derwent  Coleridge  not  stood  on  his  clerical 
purity,  and  shrunk  from  soiling  the  whiteness  of 
his  neckobth  by  the  oofflpany  of  publicaos  and 
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doners,  he  would  have  produced  a  work  of  far 
more  literary  ability  and  of  far  profounder  interest. 
He  might  have  given  to  it  something  of  that  deep 
pailios  which  Hugarth  reaches  hy  blending  traiu 
of  loveliness  and  purity  with  scenes  of  filth,  riot, 
and  deliauchery.  But  besides  being  a  clergynian 
and  having  strict  notions  of  what  is  due  to  his  cluth, 
he  labors  under  another  disadvantage,  of  having 
only  once  seen  his  brother  in  the  interval  from  his 
settling  at  Grasmere  till  the  illness  that  preceded 
bis  deaih.  Of  this  period  we  have  consequently  no 
detail ;  and  the  life  of  a  man  like  Hartley  Coleridge 
is  all  detail,  and  can  only  be  told  properly  by  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  constant  free  intercourse 
with  him.  This  defect  would  not  have  been  felt 
had  Derwent  substituted  for  a  regular  biography  a 
series  of  his  brother's  letters,  with  coonecting  links 
ojf  narrative.  This,  with  a  plain  statement  of  his 
mode  of  life,  extenuating  nought  nor  putting  down 
aught  in  malice,  would,  we  are  quite  sure,  have 
produced  upon  the  reader  much  more  the  effect 
which  the  real  man  produced  upon  all  who  knew 
bim — a  tender  regard,  in  which  admiration  and 
affection  were  touchingly  blended  with  pity  and 
regret.  The  letters  that  are  given  do  more,  in  oar 
opinion,  to  sustain  Hartley's  reputation  for  talent 
and  humor  than  his  poems.  We  quote  one  written 
ta  Derwent  in  1821. 

Bo  not  think  yourself  obliged  to  me  for  this  letter, 
though  I  intend  it  for  a  very  kind  one.  Don't  be 
Artghtened,  now — I  *ve  no  more  intention  of  begging  a 
flkvor  than  conferring  one.  I  'm  not  going  to  dun 
you  nor  to  give  you  good  advice ;  yet,  after  all,  I  canH 
pretend  to  draw  a  bill  upon  your  gratitude,  fori  have 
several  motives  for  writing  that  take  preoedence  of 
that  old-fashioned  one— kindness  to  you.  You  must 
know,  then,  that  I  do  not,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
talk  half  as  much  nonsense  as  my  health  requires;  in 
consequence  whereof,  so  great  an  aooumulation  of  that 
substance  takes  place  upon  my  brain  that  the  vessels 
occasionally  discharge  their  contents  in  my  most 
■erions  conversation — nay,  in  my  gravest  composi- 
tions. This  truly  mortifving  accident  occurred  on  the 
day  whereon  we  parted,  in  Uie  course  of  a  yery  inter- 
estins  discourse  on  capital  punishment.  *  *  '  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  there  is  nothing  so  whole- 
fome  for  mind  and  body  as  talking  nonsense.  Writ- 
ing it  is  not  half  so  good;  it 's  like  sending  sal  ro- 
latile  by  the  wagon  with  the  cork  out ;  but,  situated 
as  we  are,  what  can  one  do  better  ?  Nonsense,  how- 
eiter,  should  never  be  written  except  to  one's  very 
intimate  friends — good  folks,  whose  careful  memories 
can  supply  the  proper  looks  and  tones,  and  whose 
iomginations  can  restore  our  stalest  c^ood  things  to 
their  original  freshness.  Even  a  pun  does  not  look 
well  on  paper;  it's  so  like  deliberate  villany;  and 
ihen  its  orthographical  imperfections  are  so  open  to 
the  gaze  of  a  censorious  world.  A  lie  is  still  worse — 
without  the  solemn  face,  it  is  mere  vapid  impudence. 
But  a  funny  thing-r-that  son  and  heir  of  laughter — 
which  never  grows  old,  and  might  be  as  good  a  hundred 
years  hence  as  at  the  moment  of  utterance — alas,  alas ! 
pen  and  ink  are  its  destruction.  Woftil  it  is  to  re- 
ieot,  that  of  all  the  wonders  that  you  and  I  and  the 
Maum*  have  produced  in  that  way — not  one  can  be 
of  the  slightest  benefit  to  posterity.  The  words,  in- 
deed, may  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
ikm,  like  relic  bones  and  sacred  nail^mrings  of  the 
saints  (most  of  whom,  by  the  way,  never  pared  their 
nails  at  all;)  buU— oruroriN,  nvjft  da — they  will  work 
no  miracles.  The  wine  will  be  drawn  and  the  bare 
lees  be  left  this  vault  to  boast  oC  Two  things,  there- 
^re,  must  the  world  despair  of  eigoying — a  printed 
OoUeotion  of  our  ruNirr  thuiqs,  and  a  pdyglott  edition 

*  A  playful  name  for  kis  piother. 


of  Joe  Miller;  the  latter,  by  general  confossicm,  in- 
comprehensible to  all  but  John  Bull,  and  the  former 
to  all  but  our  own  single  two  selves — ^like  the  ladies* 
coronation-tickets,  not  traasferable.  This  is  a  pity; 
but  what  remedy  ?  Let  than  be  like  the  Dmkiical 
mysteries — qiut  liUrit  tradere  ntfttt,  Wt  shall 
never  forget  them.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  can 
never  laugh  at  anything  but  what  is  exquisitely  bad, 
and,  to  appearance  at  least,  purely  accidental!  In- 
deed, a  premeditated  funny  thmg  is  worse  than  a  pre- 
meditated piece  of  seusibility.  Wit  to  me  is  hardly 
ever  laughable,  because  it  is  an  exertion  of  the  facul- 
ties; and  humor,  true  humor,  is  too  nearly  connected 
with  thought.  I  may  laugh  at  it  at  first  hearing,  or 
so  long  as  it  has  the  effect  of  surprise;  but  if  it  will 
bear  thinking  of,  I  cannot  recur  to  it  whenever  my 
sides  want  a  shaking.  Few  persons,  I  believe,  enjoy 
the  humorous  more  than  myself ;  and  the  higher  the 
humor  the  greater  is  my  delight;  but,  as  far  as  the 
mere  excitement  of  the  risible  muscles  is  eonoened, 
the  coarsest  drollery  will  answer  just  as  welL  I  never 
laugh  now  at  Ho^purth,  or  Fielding,  or  Cervantes,  or 
if  I  do  it  is  at  then:  meanest  jokes,  unless  in  symnathv 
with  others.  But  at  our  old  funny  things  I  can  laugh 
by  myself  for  an  hour  together;  nay,  they  furnish  me 
with  a  reservoir  of  laughter  for  all  needful  occasions. 
If  ever  any  of  those  jokes  **  which  must  be  laughed 
at"  are  obtruded  upon  me,  I  have  but  to  recall  the 
image  of  you  kicking  about  the  stone  in  my  aunt's 
oourt,  and  complaining  **  how  you  did  hurt  your- 
self," (I  can  hardly  write  for  thinking  of  it,)  and  I 
gratify  the  joker  to  the  very  altitude  of  his  ambition. 

The  essays  have  much  of  the  off-hand  and  gossipy 
character  of  letters ;  never  long  pursuin^f  a  path 
marked  out  beforehand,  but  rushing  from  side  to 
side  wherever  a  wild  flower  or  an  insect  on  the 
wing  tempts  the  fancy  of  the  rover,  whoae  lively 
sensibility  and  reflective  cast  of  mind  lend  beauty 
and  value  to  his  most  transient  impressions  and  his 
most  devious  wanderings.  Then  the  subject  he 
starts  is  never  treated  exhaustively,  but  the  side 
which  is  presented  is  illustrated  by  quick  flashes  of 
wit,  fancy,  and  feeling,  and  he  hurries  off  at  thi 
spur  of  association,  rapidly  glancing  at  every  inter* 
esting  ob^t  that  ooroes  across  him,  and  giving 
more  the  impression  of  first-rate  conversation  thaa 
of  essays  carefully  compoeed  in  solitary  study. 
They  are  not  the  work  of^a  man  who  baaao  trained 
himself  to  habits  of  profound  and  accurate  thinking, 
as  that  his  mind  unconsciously  and  spontaneously 
reaches  conclusions  by  a  method,  and  contemplates 
truths  in  their  roost  universal  form ;  but  of  one 
who  is  rather  indulging  in  reverie  than  exercising 
thought,  and  the  sequence  .of  whose  ideas  is  rather 
a  curious  and  suj^gestive  study,  than  valuable  a« 
leading  to  any  positive  results.  To  persons  who 
are  fond  of  reading  aloud,  they  offer  exactly  the 
qualities  needed  ;  they  are  clever,  brilliant,  allusive, 
kindly,  suggestive  of  varied  and  endless  talk,  and 
do  not  suffer  by  such  interruption,  being  themselves 
quite  as  discursive  and  fragmentary.  Hartley 
Coleridge  is  hardly  a  humorist,  for  his  quaintnesa 
is  scarcely  more  than  phraseological,  and  is  the 
play  of  intellect  rather  than  the  bias  of  character; 
still,  though  his  motley  is  only  skin-deep,  it  is 
eflfectivelv  worn,  and  carries  off  triumphantly  much 
that  would  not  be  saved  by  either  its  wit  or  wisdom. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  close  and  attentive  reader : 
and  his  marginal  notes  are  judicious,  shrewd,  and 
well  worthy  of  preservation.  Probably  he  would 
have  been  greater  in  the  department  of  criticism 
than  in  any  other,  had  bis  power  of  work  been 
equal  to  bis  talents ;  for  bia  taste  waa  good,  his 
relish  of  literature  kieo»  and  bia  reading  extensive^ 
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while  his  quaint  expressions,  his  lively  fancy,  and 
his  racy  idiomaiio  English,  would  have  powerfully 
aided  him  as  a  writer  of  articles  ;  nor  would  his 
tarious  divergencies,  under  prudent  editorial  re- 
striction, have  failed  to  give  to  his  criticisms  some- 
thing  of  an  original  and  independent  interest. 

His  poems,  which  are  of  a  slight  and  occasional 
character,  with  the  exception  of  a  youthful  dramatic 
fragment,  are  chiefly  interesting  as  a  testimony  to 
the  struggle  that  was  to  the  last  going  on  within 
him  between  his  better  nature  and  the  habit  to 
which  he  had  allowed  himself  to  become  enslaved. 
The  language  and  metre  are  generally  excellent, 
superior  to  the  substance  they  embody,  except 
where  strong  personal  feeling  gives  strength  and 
precision  to  the  sentiment.  'I'he  two  following  are 
eminently  beautiful,  and  very  touching  in  their 
personal  allusion  to  the  writer. 

HoTT  shall  a  man  foredoomM  to  lone  estate. 
Untimely  old,  irreverently  gray. 
Much  like  a  patch  of  dusky  snow  in  May, 
Dead  sleeping  in  a  hollow,  all  too  late — 
How  shall  80  poor  a  thing  congratulate 
The  blest  completion  of  a  patient  wooing. 
Or  bow  commend  a  younger  man  for  doing 
What  ne*er  to  do  hath  been  his  f  tult  or  fUte  ? 
There  is  a  fable,  that  I  once  did  read. 
Of  a  bad  angel,  that  was  someway  good. 
And  therefore  on  the  brink  of  heaven  he  stood, 
Looking  each  way,  and  no  way  could  proceed  ; 
Till  at  the  last  he  purged  away  his  sin 
By  loving  all  the  joy  he  saw  within. 

MULTmi  DILEXIT. 

She  sat  and  wept  beside  His  feet ;  the  weight 
Of  sin  oppress'd  her  heart ;  for  all  the  blame, 
And  the  poor  malice  of  the  worldly  shame, 
To  her  was  past,  extinct,  and  out  of  date — 
Only  the  tin  remain 'd — ^the  leprous  state  ; 
She  would  be  melted  by  the  he;\tof  love. 
By  fires  far  fiercer  than  are  blown  to  prove 
And  purge  the  silver  ore  adulterate. 
She  sat  and  wept,  and  by  her  untress'd  hair 
Still  wiped  the  feet  she  was  so  blest  to  touch  ; 
And  He  wiped  off  the  soiling  of  despair 
From  her  sweet  soul,  because  she  loved  so  much. 
I  am  a  sinner,  full  of  doubts  and  {ears  ; 
Make  me  a  humble  thing  of  love  and  tears. 

The  following  lines  were  written  a  few  months 
before  his  death  in  a  copy  of  his  poems  ;  their  title 
alludes  to  his  tong-cherished  intention  of  publishing 
another  volume. 

**  FOLLOWKD  BT  ANOTHXB." 

Oh  !  woftil  impotence  of  weak  resolve. 

Recorded  Vashly  to  the  writer's  shame. 

Days  pass  away,  and  Time's  large  orbs  revolve. 

And  every  day  beholds  me  still  the  same ; 

Till  oft  neglected  purpose  loses  aim. 

And  hope  becomes  a  flat  unheeded  lie. 

And  conscience,  weary  with  the  work  of  blame. 

In  seeming  slumber  droops  he^  wistful  eye. 

As  if  she  would  resign  her  unregarded  ministry. 

The  union  of  utter  impotence  of  will,  of  which 
drunkenness  seems  to  us  to  have  been  a  symptom 
as  well  as  of  course  a  reacting  cause,  with  fine 
qualities  of  heart,  high  intellectual  powers,  and 
strong  religious  sentiments,  will  surprise  no  one 
whose  experience  of  mankind  is  not  very  limited. 
It  is  not  within  our  province  to  dogmatize  on  such 
matters,  hut  the  perusal  of  these  poems,  in  con- 
nexion with  what  we  know  of  Hartley  CoIeridge^s 
life,  has  often  suggested  to  us  the  consolatory  hope, 


vague  as  it  may  be,  that  in  many  cases  where  the 
will  has  become  quite  powerless  to  direct  the  life, 
the  inner  spirit  is  entirely  divorced  from  participa- 
tion in  vicious  habits,  and  undergoes  a  process  of 
purification  by  the  very  horror  and  loathing  and 
remorse  with  which  it  regards  the  sensual  and 
iirutish  companion  which  a  Mezentian  punishment 
attaches  to  it  during  this  mortal  pilgrimage. 


Th€  One  Primaval  Language,  traced  experiment- 
ally, through  ancient  inscriptions,  in  alphabetical 
characters  of  lest  powers,  from  tlie  four  continents; 
including  the  voice  of  Israel  from  the  rocks  of  Sinai » 
and  the  vestiges  of  patriarchal  tradition  from  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  Etruria,  and  Southern  Arabia. 
lYith  Illustrative  Plates,  a  Harmonized  Table  of 
Alphabets,  Glossaries,  and  Translations.  By  the 
Reverend  Charles  Porster,  B.  D.,  one  of  the  six 
Preachers  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  Rector  of 
Stisted,  Essex,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Literary 
Society;  Author  of  **  Mahometanism   Unveiled,^' 

&C. 

The  subject  of  this  work,  by  the  well-known  author 
of  **  Mahoroetanism  Unveiled,"  is  of  a  kind  which 
imfits  it  for  full  oonsideration  except  in  a  theological 
or  philological  publication;  but  we  can  tell  what  the 
leading  subieot  is  and  the  purpose  of  the  author. 

In  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a  merchant  of  Alexandria 
named  Cosmas  visited  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and 
observed  the  numerous  inscriptions  that  cover  the 
rocks  in  that  neighborhood.  He  was  informed  by 
certain  Jews  of  the  company  that  those  inscriptions 
had  been  made  by  the  people  who  followed  Moses  Ud 
the  Exodus  ;  and  this  statement,  with  his  own  account 
of  the  region  and  the  rocks,  Cosmas  inserted  in  his 
work  cal!'»d  "  Christian  Topography," — a  book  which 
remaineu  m  manuscript  till  1707,  when  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Montfaucon.  The  existence  of  the  inscrip- 
tions was  then  unknown  ;  but  the  editor  gave  fiill 
credit  to  his  author  upon  the  tsuct  The  interpretatioii 
he  left  to  the  reader*s  opinion,  but  expressed  his  own 
that  the  Jews  were  liars — **  Nos  sane  Cosman  Hebrts^ 
orum  mendacio  deceptnm  probnbilius  existimamus." 

Future  travellers  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  Cosmas  ; 
but  little  beyond  copying  many  of  the  inscriptione 
was  done  systematically,  till  the  late  Professor  Beer 
of  Leipeic  took  up  the  subject  Like  Montfaucon,  he 
threw  the  Jews  overboard  summarily,  and  attempted 
to  show  that  the  inscriptions  were  by  Christian 
pilgrims  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  forming  % 
key  which  interpreted  some  of  the  sculptures  upon 
this  theoiy.  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Forster  had 
his  attention  drawn  to  the  subject  in  ignorance  of 
Beer's  book :  he  conceived  he  had  hit  upon  the  key, 
and  had  actualhr  interpreted  one  inscription  firom  Mr. 
Gray's  work,  which  made  out  and  remarkably  con- 
firmed the  account  given  by  the  Jews  to  Cosmas.  One 
point,  however,  was  deficient  In  the  inscription  was 
a  figure  of  a  **  quadruped,"  which  Mr.  Gray  men- 
tioned, but  did  not  copy.  Mr.  Forster  declared,  thai 
if  his  interpretation  was  correct,  it  would  turn  out  to 
be  an  ass  ;  on  procuring  a  copy  of  Beer's  book,  ths 
quadruped  was  there  figured,  and  an  ass  it  was. 

Tlie  present  volume  is  introductory ;  containing  but 
few  inscriptions,  which  are  to  be  increased  in  succeeding 
parts.  If  correctly  interpreted,  they  strongly  confirm 
the  Mosaic  account  Into  the  probability  of  this  cor- 
rectness we  cannot  enter.  The  principle  on  which  Mr. 
Forster  proceeded  was  to  compare  the  S!D»'tio  figures 
with  the  letters  of  all  the  other  ancient  Oileatal  alpha- 
bets, and  to  give  to  figures  that  were  unknown  the 
same  power  as  was  possessed  by  known  letters  ;  the 
first  a  philosophical  proceeding,  the  last  perhaps  in- 
capable of  coming  nearer  to  proof  than  probabili^. 
The  form  of  a  sign  seems  accidental  or  arbitraiy.^^ 
Spectaior. 
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From  the  Times  of  12th  Maj. 
THE  EXHIBITION. 

This  is  the  tenth  day  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
and  ii  is  literal  truth  to  say  that  every  one  of  the 
myriads  who  have  visited  it  has  done  so  each  suc- 
cessive day  with  increased  admiration  and  delight.- 
This  is  proved  not  only  by  the  enthusiastic  expres- 
sions that  one  hears  from  every  side,  but  still  more 
by  the  test  of  pecuniary  success.  The  sale  <»f  the 
season  tickets  still  continues  as  brisk  as  if  the  Ex- 
hibition were  still  to  open,  and  none  of  the  exclu- 
sive attractions,  the  royal  pageant,  the  guinea 
days,  and  the  five  shilling  days  had  been  ex- 
hausted. In  a  fortnight  the  price  will  be  reduced 
to  one  shilling,  and  sanguine  people  are  taking 
pains  to  prove — what,  however,  we  really  believe 
to  be  true — that  it  will  be  possible  to  move  about 
freely,  and  to  give  every  object  of  special  interest  a 
minute  and  comfortable  inspection  with  50,000 
people  in  the  building.  But  with  no  more  than  a 
fortnight  of  that  comparative  seclusion  which  is 
implied  by  the  presence  of  only  20,000  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  with  the  inroad  of  the  million  now 
so  near  at  hand,  the  season  tickets  are  still  in  de- 
mand. Incurious  ladies  who  never  dreamt  of  more 
than  two  or  three  visits,  and  supercilious  gentle- 
men who  had  vowed  they  would  never  set  foot  in 
the  building,  have  paid  the  penalty  of  their  dulness 
or  their  caprice  by  making  two  or  three  five  shil- 
ling visits,  and  then  discovering  that,  afler  all,  even 
for  what  remains,  a  season  ticket  would  be  econ- 
omy in  the  end.  While  the  privileged  days  are 
rapidly  diminishing,  the  price  of  the  ticket  is  kept 
up  wiih  Sibylline  perseverance  and  success.  This 
state  of  things,  as  might  be  imagined,  has  given  a 
new  start  to  the  speculations  of  the  royal  commis- 
sioners and  their  numerous  coadjutors.  With  the 
most  capacious,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
magnificent  building  in  the  world,  with  a  collection 
of  unapproachable  interest  and  value,  and  with  a 
thriving  exchequer,  they  are  in  a  position  which 
might  excuse  a  little  extravagance  of  design.  It 
is  only  a  few  weeks  since  people  began  to  exclaim, 
that  the  building  must  never  come  down.  It  is 
now  asked,  **  Will  such  a  collection  ever  be  dis- 
persed ?"  As  to  all  the  lighter  or  more  perishable 
articles  in  it,  of  course  moth  and  rust,  smut  and 
dust,  preclude  all  idea  of  their  preservation  in  such 
a  building,  even  if  Hyde-park  were  the  place  for  a 
mere  bazaar ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  contents 
might  remain  there  for  any  period,  at  least  as  safe 
as  they  are  in  the  British  Museum,  or  any  other 
building  in  this  atmosphere  of  fog  and  under  this 
canopy  of  smoke. 

The  truth  is  that  the  manifold  uses  of  the  Exhi- 
bition are  coming  out  every  day.  Everybody  who 
visits  it  in  a  reasonable  manner,  with  his  wits 
about  him  as  well  as  his  eyes  open,  finds  that  he 
has  this  year  an  opportunity  of  supplying  all  sorts 
of  wants  in  his  education  or  his  experience.  Of 
course  we  are  not  speaking  of  those  gay  and  rest- 
less mortals  who  wander  m  an  endless  stream  up 
and  down  the  nave  and  transepts,  dividing  their 
interest  and  worrying  their  senses  with  a  new  ob- 
ject every  ten  seconds.  Such  persons  deserve  to 
return  home  with  a  headache,  and  to  fulfil  the  ob- 
servation of  a  Frenchman,  that  the  Exhibition  kills 
everything  and  is  dead  itself.  Everybody  knows 
what  it  is  to  go  through  a  picture-^lery  at  a  gal- 
lop, or  even  to  look  into  the  shops  m  the  Strand  as 
one  walks  along.  Everything  must  be  done  with 
moderation  and  method,  and  a  survey  of  the  indos- 


try  of  all  nations  will  form  no  exception  to  that 
rule.  The  arrangement  of  the  building  in  aisles 
and  galleries,  further  broken  into  courts,  and  di- 
vided among  different  subjects  and  nations,  is 
eminently  favorable  for  a  systematic  and  leisurely 
inspection.  Afler  half  an  hour  in  the  grand  prom- 
enade of  all  nations — for  such  it  may  be  literally 
called — the  judicious  visitor  will  spend  the  rest  of 
his  morning  in  one  or  two  sections,  mastering  the 
contents  of  each  before  he  passes  on  to  the  rest. 
M.  Jules  Janin  speaks  of  the  oases  and  the  deserts 
in  the  Exhibition,  and  it  is  true  enough  that  Russia 
displays  a  Siberia,  and  the  area  grasped  by  the 
United  States  is  as  impnerfecily  occupied  as  their 
own  vast  continent.  It  is  true,  also,  that  agricul- 
tural implements,  mining  inventions,  raw  materials, 
cotton  and  corn,  are  not  very  exciting  aflfairs.  But 
there  is  a  great  advantage  in  this  variety.  Half  an 
hour*s  retirement  in  the  desert  will  recruit  the  fac- 
ulties for  another  plunge  into  the  crowd.  Even 
on  Saturday,  which  we  think  was  the  most  crowded 
day  since  the  opening,  the  galleries  of  the  foreign 
half  and  the  aisles  of  the  British  half  were  as 
quiet  as  Pall-mall  out  of  season  or  the  nave  of  St. 
PauPs.  The  American  eagle  stretches  her  win^s 
over  a  pathless  solitude.  At  the  west  end,  the 
carriage  department  was  very  little  molested  by 
visitors.  Even  the  machinery  in  motion  is  by  do 
means  oppressive,  either  in  the  show  or  in  the  com- 
pany. Though  not  yielding  in  real  interest  to  any 
other  part  of  the  Exhibition,  it  is  seldom  visited 
by  the  crowd,  except  to  see  the  centrifugal  pump, 
which  makes  itself  both  heard  and  seen  hr  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  section.  The  divisions  into 
courts,  and  the  remoteness  of  some  from  the  prio- 
cipal  thoroughfare,  will  enable  the  visitor  to  see 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  Exhibition 
as  quietly  as  in  his  own  drawing-room.  We  might 
instance  the  saloon  which  the  French  have  just 
completed,  at  the  extreme  north  of  their  section, 
for  the  display  of  sculpture,  tapestry,  and  china. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  depends  on 
the  visitor  himself  whether  he  will  scatter  his 
brains  by  a  desultory  and  aimless  ramble  through 
tiie  crowd,  with  the  probability  of  a  headache  in 
the  evening,  or  study  the  flxhibition  with  method, 
tranquillity,  and  benefit. 

To  those  who  can  put  a  little  constraint  on  them- 
selves, and  take  the  Exhibition  as  they  would 
every  other  business  of  importance,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  exaggerate  its  utility.  It  is  a  college 
of  art  and  science  such  as  that  which  Bacon  im- 
agined in  his  Atlantis,  It  is  a  tour  through  all 
nations  and  climes,  and  will  tell  the  observant 
visitor  more  than  many  travellers  bring  home  from 
a  tour  through  half  Europe.  It  is  a  museum  of 
the  most  useful  or  remarkable  productions  of  nature 
and  of  art,  such  as  never  yet  was  gathered  into  one 
building.  It  is  a  school  of  design  in  which  Eng- 
land has  but  too  much  to  gain  and  too  little  to  im- 
part. It  is  a  congress  of  nations  and  a  record  of 
progress,  which,  if  it  mainly  relates  to  material 
interests  and  tastes,  must  have  many  important 
bearings,  through  them,  on  the  highest  interests  of 
humanity.  If  a  man  wanu  to  travel  and  cannot, 
if  he  has  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  without  the 
means  of  gratifying  it,  if  his  education  has  beea 
imperfect  and  he  cannot  go  to  school,  this  is  the 
place  and  occasion  for  supplying  his  wants  or  mak- 
ing up  arrears.  Since  the  world  began  there  never 
was  such  an  opportunity  of  self-instruction,  so  fu 
as  regards  those  numerous  objects  on  which  the 
least  secular  among  us  spend  the  greater  part  of 
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their  time  and  money.  We  bare  heard  of  objec- 
tioDS,  but  they  are  only  those  which  apply  equally 
to  everything  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  and  which 
•Und  good  against  their  abuse,  not  against  their 
careful  and  moderate  use.  Whether  the  Exhi- 
bition be  a  distraction  or  not  depends  on  the  visitor 
himself.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  its  treasures,  so 
far  from  rendering  people  covetous  of  them,  is 
likely  to  make  them  content  with  admiring  what 
few  can  possess,  and  too  fastidious  to  care  much 
for  works  of  ordinary  taste.  In  another  class  of 
objections  we  see  more  prudery  than  sense.  There 
are  some  subjects  in  the  Exhibition  which  will 
offend  a  pure  taste,  but  none  that  need  inflame  the 
imagination.  As  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
fkiT  forms,  somewhat  lavishly  displayed,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  passions  of  men  cannot  be 
suppressed  and  may  be  refined  and  idealized.  On 
the  whole,  we  feel  a  comfortable  conviction  as  to 
the  upward  as  well  as  the  onward  tendency  of  the 
Exhibition.  We  believe  that  it  will  tend  to  make 
the  nations  of  the  earth  love,  respect,  and  do  good 
to  one  another.  The  competition  of  the  generous 
always  does  inspire  mutual  respect.  There  is  no 
respect  like  that  which  two  school-boys  feel  for 
one  another  after  a  hard-fought  battle.  We  are 
now  fighting  what  Leipsic  was  called,  the  Battle 
of  Nations,  and  in  the  multitude  of  the  combatants, 
the  cost  of  the  material,  the  intensity  of  the  con- 
flict, and  the  importance  of  iu  issues,  it  yields  to 
no  struggle  ever  determined  by  the  actual  die  of 
war.  The  blood  of  the  brave  and  good  has  oflen 
been  shed  in  vain,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
Exhibition  may  do  harm  as  well  as  good  ;  but  as 
yet  there  is  every  reason  to  trust  that  the  good  will 
Tastly  preponderate. 


From  the  ExamiiMr,  10  Maj. 
THE   GREAT   EXHIBITION. 

The  broadest  sheets  and  most  spacious  supple- 
ments of  our  daily  contemporaries  fail  to  keep  up 
with  the  wonders  of  the  magnificent  show  in  Hyde 
Park.  Every  day  reveals  something  that  previous 
descripti«in  had  omitted.  Even  the  obvious  and 
glittering  glories  of  nave  and  transept  elude  the 
attempt  to  grasp  or  sum  them  up  ;  while  obscurer 
avenues,  courts  and  galleries  endless,  remain  to  a 
f:reat  extent  still  unexplored.  There  is  nothing  for 
It  but  patience,  every  visitor  perceives.  As  amase- 
ment  subsides,  description  will  become  more  exact. 

But  one  thing  is  already  certain.  In  every 
respect,  and  not  the  least  in  the  important  one  of 
finance,  the  Great  Exhibition  is  a  great  success. 
The  building  is  daily  traversed  by  some  thirty 
thousand  people,  to  whom  the  impression  conveyed 
of  its  grandeur,  beauty,  and  utility,  is  but  a  feeble 
type  of  the  good  it  will  far  more  widely  diffuse.  It 
is  not  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  a  holiday  that  in  this 
very  centre  of  the  world's  commerce,  as  (accord- 
ing to  Sir  John  Herschell)  of  the  world  itself,  the 
remotest  and  most  various  triumphs  of  human  art 
and  industry  have  been  thus  brought  side  by  side. 
We  would  not  make  a  party  use  of  that  to  which 
all  parties  have  nobly  contributed ;  bnt  it  is  impos- 
sible to  see  such  various  products  of  industry 
brought  together  without  thinking  of  the  markets 
that  await  them,  and  of  the  wider  freedom  of 
intercourse  they  are  meant  to  reciprocate  and  ex- 
tend. It  is  the  plain  moral  of  such  a  sight  as  this 
that  all  the  ports  and  marketrplaces  of  the  earth 
most  one  day  be  open  as  our  own,  and  that  every 


impediment  to  commercial  interchange,  as  to  the 
inter-communion  of  invention  and  intellect,  will  be 
finally  swept  away.  To  view  the  space  by  the 
eastern  entrance  appropriated  to  America,  and 
compare  its  wealth  of  raw  produce  and  poverty  of 
skilled  labor,  with  the  departments  immediately 
adjoining  so  rich  in  labor  and  inadequate  in  pro- 
duce, is  to  study  a  chapter  of  Free  Trade  more 
convincing  than  Adam  Smith  ever  furnished. 

But  to  pass  from  the  new  world  to  the  old,  how 
singular  and  impressive  are  the  lessons  here  con- 
veyed Ui  us  of  the  races  and  destinies  of  men  !  The 
assemblage  of  wonders  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
stand  is  more  than  an  exposition  of  the  state  of  art 
of  the  nations  of  the  wide  world  **  from  China  to 
Peru."  Every  one  of  them  has  contributed  its 
most  finished  products  and  the  ethnology  of  the 
world  may  be  read  in  the  wondrous  C4illection. 
We  see  the  produce  of  the  rude  industry  of  the 
Malay,  and  of  the  skilful  arts  »f  the  Chinese, 
pretty  much  the  same  now  as  in  all  likelihood  they 
were*  when  the  earliest  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids 
were  built.  We  view  the  curious  and  advanced 
arts  of  the  Hindu  as  the^  were  two  thousand  years 
ago,  when  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  races  were 
wandering  in  their  native  forests  clothed  in  skins. 
Finally,  we  behold  the  finished  arts  of  those  onoe 
Teutonic  and  Celtic  savages,  far  excelling,  as  ther 
areiiow  practised,  not  only  the  industry  and  skill 
of  Chinese  and  Hindu,  but  even  those  of  the  de* 
scendants  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

And  from  all  the  surprising  varieties  of  this 
astonishing  scene  may  be  drawn  the  sf>lemn  and 
instructive  lesson  of  the  still  advancing  progress  of 
the  human  race,  **  resulting  from  the  common 
labor  of  all  men,"  variously  retarded  at  various 
times,  but  never  finally  stayed.  The  severest 
manifestations  of  labor,  and  the  exactest  embodi- 
ments of  thought,  alternate  and  harmonize  with  all 
that  is  most  graceful  and  beautiful  in  the  concep- 
tions or  resources  of  genius— but  the  common  goal 
of  all,  the  final  object  of  the  exertions  of  each,  is 
the  same.  The  philosopher  and  politician,  the 
economist  and  man  of  science,  the  artisan  and 
artist,  may  discover  here  the  common  ground  which 
brings  together,  and  shapes  to  one  magnificent  and 
sacred  design,  the  exertions  of  the  whole  family  of 
man.  There  is  no  religious  temple  in  this  great 
city  in  which  is  more  truly  expressed  the  worship 
of  the  Creator. 

Of  the  changes  perceptible  in  the  arrangements 
since  we  last  noticed  the  building,  the  most  striking 
are  in  the  French  department.  From  their  manu- 
factories of  Sevres,  the  Gobelins,  and  Beauvais, 
our  ingenious  neighbors  are  slowly  unveiling  a 
wealth  of  ornamental  art  which  will  startle  and 
stimulate  our  English  workmen  not  a  little.  In 
machinery,  too,  and  this  of  the  most  important 
kind,  we  find  them,  on  nearer  examination,  making 
singular  advances.  We  do  not  know  what  our  own 
skilled  countrymen  may  say  to  this,  or  to  the  cut- 
lery and  stuffe  of  the  Zollverein,  (very  much  an 
object  of  curiosity,  one  may  see,  to  the  men  of 
Birmingham  and  Manchester,)  or  to  the  extraordi- 
nary proficiency  in  decorative  arts  exhibited  by 
Austria  and  Belgium;  but  we  are  perfectly  soro 
that  competition  is  good  for  all,  that  labor  and 
invention  can  have  no  rivals  that  are  not  also 
friends,  and  that  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  test  the 
skill,  refine  the  taste,  or  stimulate  the  invention, 
carries  with  it  enduring  compensation  for  any 
temporary  sense  of  defeat.  The  best  workmen  of 
all  countries  will  be  the  flnt  to  feel  this;  the 
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Bteady  elevation  at  which  English  woikmen  already 
atand,  has  been  made  manifest  by  this  Exhibition  ; 
»nd  we  anticipate  from  it,  among- its  most  immedi- 
ate resulu,  a  siill  funher  development  of  the  re- 
markable prooress  our  countrymen  have  lately  made 
in  ilie  applicaiiou  of  art  to  practical  forms  of  pro- 
duction. 

But  let  lis  not  close  this  hasty  glance  at  the 
wonders  of  the  Exhibition  without  a  mention  of  its 
greatest  wonder.  Such  in  our  judgment  is  the 
casket  which  enshrines  all  the  rest,  the  Crystal 
Palace  itself,  finished  in  six  months'  time,  and  of 
'which  nearly  the  whole  materials  whereof  it  is 
composed  were  probably  crude  and  unformed  in  the 
-4>owels  of  the  earth  a  short  year  ago.  How  many 
previous  inventions,  discoveries,  and  improvements 
were  indispensable  to  this  achievement !  Without 
Wall's  improvements  in  the  steam-engine  it  could 
not  have  been  done.  It  could  not  have  been  done 
wittiout  the  improvement  of  the  manufacture  of 
glass.  Without  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bold  and  liberal 
-measure  of  sweeping  ofi*the  pernicious  excise  from 
glass,  it  could  not  have  been  attempted.  This  was 
Sir  Robert's  own  remark  on  the  day  of  his  fatal 
Bcoident,  when  the  plan  was  first  submitted  to  him 
and  his  fellow-commissioners ;  and  it  may  increase 
even  the  bitterness  of  regret  for  the  death  of  the 
great  statesman,  that  he  should  not  have  lived  to 
see  the  structure  accomplished  in  which  at  once  he 
took  so  lively  an  interest. 

The  Crystal  Palace  is  a  perfect  structure.  Its 
form  is  graceful,  almost  aerial,  yet  at  the  savpe 
time  solid  and  substantial.  It  harmonizes  with  the 
blue  sky  above  it,^nd  with  the  green  earth  around 
it;  and,  above  all,  its  adaptation  to  its  use  is 
perfect. .  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  account, 
this  structure  of  six  montlis'  labor  may  be  pro- 
nounced without  hesitation,  as  a  triumph  of  art  and 
science,  more  wondrous,  with  reference  to  means 
and  ends,  the  need  and  the  fulfilment,  than  the  tem- 
ple of  St.  Peters,  which  it  look  three  centuries  to 
complete.  The  Crystal  Palace  took  six  months  in 
building,  and  cost  one  hundred  and  fifly  tliousaiid 
pounds  ;  St.  Peter's  took  three  centuries,  and  cost 
sixteen  millions.  It  is  an  honor  to  our  country  and 
age  that  such  a  fabric  could  not  have  been  raised, 
either  in  the  same  time,  or  in  any  time,  by  any 
other  race  of  men,  or  iu  any  other  age.  We  are 
not  a  brilliant  people,  but  we  are  a  sure — let  us 
say,  even  a  great  one.  The  next  achievement  of 
tbe  kind  will  probably  he  accomplished  by  the  same 
race  of  men  on  the  oppos*e  shore  of  the  Atlantic ; 
but  the  time  for  that  giant  in  the  cradle  to  accom- 
plish it  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  without  impatience 
he  must  await  his  manhood. 

And  now  a  word  for  the  parties  under  whose 
direction,  management,  or  labor,  the  great  exploit 
of  this  Great  Exhibition  has  been  achieved.  Our 
thanks  and  gratitude  are  due  to  all  of  them,  from 
the  prince  to  the  artisan.  If  Nelson  had  been  as 
good  a  judge  of  a  glass  palace  as  of  a  sea-fight,  he 
would  certainly  have  pronounced  without  hesitation 
that  every  man  of  them  had  done  **his  duty," 
Which,  in  this  England  of  ours,  is  saying  every- 
Ihing.     Two  of  the  parties  in  question,  however, 

,  are  preeminently  entitled  to  distinction — the  prince, 
and  the  self-taught  architect;  the  first  for  origi- 
nating the  design,  and  for  his  courageous  perse- 

-  veranoe  in  carrying  it  out,  against  the  remonstrances 
of  titled  but  timorous  obstructives,  harassingly 
persevered  in  down  to  the  last  moment ; — and  the 
last  for  the  genius,  which,  in  rising  to  the  occasion 
above  bis  orainary  daily  pursuits,  has  at  once  done 


honor  to  his  country,  and  to  Um  people  from  whoa 
he  is  sprung. 

LORD  DENMAN  ON  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  PARTIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Laut  Review : 

Dear  Sir — Being  still  disabled  from  attending  in 
my  place  in  Parliament,  I  request  permission  to 
make  known  in  your  valuable  journal  my  sentiments 
on  the  important  bill  now  pending  before  the  House 
of  Jjords,  on  the  reception  of  the  evidence  of 
parties. 

In  the  outset,  however,  I  must  admit  that  I  have 
no  judicial  experience  lo  report,  as,  indeed,  none 
can  exist  wifh  respect  to  a  system  which  has  not 
actually  been  tried ;  my  only  title  to  be  beard  arises 
from  a  general  acquaintance  with,  and  much  coa- 
sideration  of,  the  subject,  combined  with  an  ardeat 
desire  to  contribute  to  the  safe  improvement  of  our 
judicial  system.  I  have  frequently  discussed  it  in 
a  correspondence  with  Lord  Brougham — have 
urged  and  sifted  all  the  doubts  which  have  occurred 
to  me,  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  change  proposed 
— and  have  ultimately  come  to  a  clear  and  decided 
opinion  that  that  change  will  be  beneficial,  or, 
rather,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  discovery  of 
truth  and  the  promotion  of  justice,  and  will  greatly 
tend  to  prevent  the  crime  of  perjury,  and  ultimately 
to  extinguish  unjust  litigation. 

To  enter  particularly  iiUo  the  argument  would 
be  superfluous  and  almost  impertinent,  as  Lord 
Brougham's  speech  is  before  the  public,  and  will, 
of  course,  command  attention.  Whoever  wishes 
to  enter  into  more  details  will  find  them  admirably 
discussed  in  the  tract  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Amos, 
illustrated  as  it  is  by  actual  experience  of  a  state  of 
things  perfectly  analogous  lo  that  which  tlie  bill 
contemplates.  The  same  evidence  of  the  same  ex- 
perience has  proceeded  from  nearly  all  the  county 
court  judges  who  have  enjoyed  the  same  opportunity. 
I  would  further  mention  the  able  letter,  addressed 
by  Sir  Erskine  J^erry  to  Lord  Campbell,  which 
seems  to  establish  the  same  conclusion  both  in  our 
eastern  possessicns  and  in  foreign  countries,  where 
the  practice  has  been  introduced,  particularly  in 
the  courts  of  France. 

The  hope,  therefore,  may  be  confidently  indulged 
that  the  formidable  opposition  with  which  the  bill 
is  menaced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  will  be  removed, 
as  my  own  objections  have  been,  by  a  fuller  con- 
sideration of  the  proofs  in  its  favor ;  and  that  the 
candid  mind  of  the  lord  chancellor,  when  relieved 
from  the  immediate  pressure  of  overwhelming 
duties,  and  free  to  make  full  inquiry,  may  acquiesce 
in  the  same  result,  at  which  so  many  of  his  friends 
have  already  arrived. 

The  evils  of  the  ancient  system  which  excluded 
all  information  from  interested  witnesses  were  glar^ 
ing  and  intolerable  in  Westminster  Hall ;  and  I 
am  able  to  set  forth  some  monstrous  consequences 
arising  from  the  defects  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  remove.  Take  one  example.  The  plainiiS*  is 
the  holder  of  a  bill  or  note  which  the  defendant,  if 
he  signed  it,  is  liable  to  pay.  The  plaintitT,  though 
he,  aud  he  alone,  saw  him  sign  it,  cannot  prove  ibe 
fact,  because  excluded  by  the  rule  of  law.  Tbs 
defendant  is  protected  by  the  same  law  from  con- 
fessing the  fact.  On  the  trial  recourse  must  there- 
fore be  had  to  those  who  know  the  hand-writing ;  but 
no  witness  is  at  hand  who  can  speak  to  it  with 
certainty.  The  defendant  may  sit  in  court,  and  be 
a  spectator  of  the  plaintifif's  nonsuit,  for  want  of 
that  proof;  and,  instead  of  asaisting  him  to  recoYer 
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the  sam  which  both  parties  know  to  be  doe,  the 
law  becomes  his  accompHce  in  converting  his 
creditor  into  a  debtor  for  the  amount  of  costs  in- 
curred in  the  prosecution  of  a  just  claim.  This, 
which  would  hardly  be  believed  if  it  were  not  con- 
formable to  constant  practice,  is,  perhaps,  the 
extreme  case ;  but  the  degrees  in  which  injustice 
may  be  effected  by  this  operation  of  law  are  innu- 
merable.* 

I  shall  abstain  from  entering  on  the  utility  of 
pennitting  a  defendant  to  be  personally  examined 
in  the  case  where  he  is  sought  to  be  defrauded  by  a 
forged  instrument,  or  where  his  signature  may 
have  been  obtained  under  circumstances,  known 
only  to  himself  and  the  plaintiff,  which  show  that 
he  is  not  liable,  &c. 

When  at  the  bar,  my  experience  as  an  arbitrator 
was  considerable.  I  have  no  impression  of  having 
ever  declined  to  examine  a  party  where  he  was 
thought  capable  of  giving  useful  information.  I 
know,  as  the  jresult  of  inquiry,  that  this  is  now 
frequently  the  case ;  and  1  may  mention  that,  when 
sitting  on  the  bench,  I  have  heard  the  witnesses  at 
&ult  in  making  out  by  inference  some  decisive  fact 
known  to  the  parties.  I  have  frequently  recom- 
mended that  the  cause  should  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion, for  the  single  purpose  of  subjecting  those 
parties  to  examination.  The  recommendation  was, 
ID  no  instance  that  I  remember,  declined,  and  I  have 
never  heard  any  complaint  of  the  consequences. 

In  the  late  debate,  a  hint  was  thrown  out  that 
it  might  be  more  proper  to  call  for  the  opinion  of 
the  superior  judges  on  the  bill  than  for  that  of  the 
^ntlemen  presiding  in  our  county  courts.  But  it 
IS  obvious  that  the  county  court  judges  speak  of  an 
experiment  which  is  actually  and  every  day  pass- 
ing before  their  eyes,  while  the  superior  judges 
could  only  report  a  speculation  of  their  own  on  a 
state  of  things  which  has  not  yet  presented  itself  to 
their  observation.  If,  however,  it  should  be  deemed 
advisable  to  consult  the  judges  upon  the  bill,  I  hope 
that  those  learned  and  excellent  men  will  be  found 
to  have  turned  their  minds  to  the  question,  and  are 
prepared  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  it.  I  am 
sore  that  their  suggestions  will  be  received  with 
the  utmost  respect  and  deference,  as  the  product  of 
conscientious  candor,  of  cultivated  and  practised 
intellect.  Their  opinions,  to  whichever  side  they 
may  incline,  will  assuredly  be  supported  with  that 
fulness  of  reasoning  and  explanation  which  will 
enable  Parliament  clearly  to  discern  their  import, 
accurately  to  weigh  their  value,  aiid  ultimately,  on 
its  own  untransferable  responsibility,  decide  upon 
them. 

The  delay  itself  may,  however,  produce  both  in- 
convenience and  injustice ;  and  there  is  this  further 
difficulty  of  a  more  general  nature.  To  form 
schemes  for  aheriug^  the  laws  is  no  part  of  the 
judge's  vocation.  They  have  sometimes,  to  my 
knowledge,  felt  rather  aggrieved  by  being  expected 
to  have  done  so,  or  required  to  perform  that  task. 

♦  I  ventured ,  when  at  the  bar,  to  denounce  the 
possible  triumph  of  this  dishonest  suppression,  in  a 
short  pamphlet  published,  I  think,  in  1823,  which  the 
commissioners  tor  the  amendment  of  the  law  printed 
in  their  minutes  as  my  evidence.  Every  suggestion 
it  contained  has.  in  the  interval,  become  law,  except 
the  correction  or  this  defect,  which  is  really  a  disgrace 
to  a  civilized  country.  I  mediuted  an  act  for  em- 
powering courts  to  call  on  parties,  whose  signature 
appears  to  instrumenu,  to  admit  or  deny  it.  But  I 
trust  the  necessity  for  such  partial  measure  will  he 
snpers^ed  by  the  comprehensive  enactment  under 
oonsideration. 
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While  they  are  bound  to  certify  their  practice,  and 
would  receive  entire  credit  in  reporting  it,  they 
may  well  decline  to  expound  their  opinions,  or  even 
to  form  any,  on  the  prudence  of  remrming  it,  and 
they  may  hesitate  to  submit  their  speculations  to 
contradiction  and  criticism. 

The  lines  of  Horace,  hackneyed  by  frequent 
quotation,  on  account  of  their  true  and  felicitous 
description  of  a  certain  phase  of  human  nature,  are 
much  more  applicable  to  judges  than  to  literary  or 
theatrical  censors : — 

~C lament  periisse  pudorem 


Cuncti  poene  patres,  ea  cum  reprehendere  coner, 
Quse  gravis  ^Tlsopus  qua  doctus  Roscius  egit ; 
Vel  quia  nil  rectum  nisi  quod  placuit  sibi  ducunt, 
Vel  quia  turpe  putant  parere  roinoribns,  et  quaj 
Imberbes  diaicere  senes  perdenda  fateri. 

Besides  the  constant  occupation  of  their  minds  in 
their  important  functions,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  hard-earned  leisure,' 
there  are  feelings  in  the  judges  which  must  ever 
strengthen  the  reluctance  to  assent  to  alteration. 
They  have  administered  the  law  as  they  found  it, 
with  implicit  confidence,  and  even  veneration, 
which  unite  in  them  with  all  the  obviuus  and  in- 
stinctive motives  for  abhorring  change.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  condemn  the  past  and  present.  Even  if  they 
conenr  in  the  projected  improvenMot,  they  had 
rather  that  others  should  be  the  persons  to  coirasel 
it.  What  has  satisfied  mankind  so  long  may  be 
suffered  to  remain  during  their  time,  alas !  too  short 
at  the  beet. 

Some  of  the  chiefs  in  onr  superior  courts  are 
advanced  to  the  peerage  in  the  expectation,  possibly, 
that  in  Parliament  they  will  propose  a  remedy  for 
the  defects  made  apparent  to  them  while  presid- 
ing over  the  administration  of  the  law.  My  own 
activity  in  such  legislation  has  not  been  excessive ; 
I  rather  blush  foMhe  little  I  have  attempted,  and 
tlie  less  I  have  been  able  to  do.  But  I  confess  I 
have  felt  discouragement,  regret,  and  even  humilia- 
tion, at  receiving  the  answer  of  some  of  my  con- 
temporaries to  points  which  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  lay  before  them: — **The  principle  is 
perfectly  right.  I  cannot  answer  your  reasoning, 
and  I  see  the  objection  to  the  present  state  of  the', 
law,  and  none  to  the  change,  except  that  it  is  a-, 
change;  yet  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  concur  in 
it."  It  is  a  fact  on  record,  which  will  startle  exist- 
ing judffes,  most  of  whom  probably  never  heard  of 
it,  (as  I  am  now  travelling  forty  years  back,)  that 
Lord  Ellenborough  announced  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  eleven  brother 
judges,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  repeal  the  la#. 
which  punished  with  death  a  larceny  to  the  amount  • 
of  five  shillings  in  a  shop.  The  oracle  hui:  not 
been  consulted  ;  it  solemnly  volunteered  this  fearful 
edict.  Perhaps  also  every  member  of  the  present 
House  of  Peers  will  be  astonished  to  hear  tbatthe 
bill  was,  for  that  time,  rejected. 

I  cannot  forget  one  particular  fallacy  which  I 
have  frequently  observed,  which  tends  to  increase 
the  aversion  of  some  judges  to  change.  The  system 
which  they  find  they  believe  to  have  beeuestablished 
on  full  deliberation  as  the  wisdom  of  former  ages, 
and  hence  impute  to  all  innovators  the-  arrogance 
of  reversing  a  decision ;  whereas,  in  troth;  the  eff«- 
isting  system  is,  for  the  most  part,,  the  neglected  • 
growth  of  time  and  accident ;  cireumstances  have  ' 
prevented  the  revision  that  is  now  taking  place ; 
and  the  existing  defect  has  only  been  lefi  uncured 
because  no  deliberation  has  ever  been  had  upon  ii. 
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A   HYMN   FOR   ALL   NATIONS.— TO   JENNY   LIND. 


The  reatoos,  however,  on  which  the  present  law 
mast  have  been  founded,  probably  stated  with  all 
possible  force  in  judicial  acts,  and  by  text  writers 
on  the  law,  admit  and  require  free  and  careful  ex- 
amination. Mr.  Amos  then  most  propetly  lays 
before  us  Chief  Baron  Gilbert's  deduction  of  the 
rule  excluding  parties,  as  a  corollary  from  the  rule 
excluding  interested  witnesses,  because  tlieir 
testimony  **  can  nerer  induce  any  rational  belief.*' 
Lord  Brougham,  from  the  great  authority  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Tindal  and  others,  proves  that  there 
have  been  on  the  bench  many  exceptions  to  the 
adoption  of  the  dogma ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  entirely  without 
foundation. 

On  what  grognd  is  the  assertion  warranted,  that 
no  man,  speaking  with  the  bias  of  interest  on  his 
mind,  can  speak  the  truth  t  Made  with  respect  to 
ourselves,  or  any  individual  of  our  acquaintance,  it 
is  an  imputation  as  false  as  insulting,  and  would 
.be  rejected  with  just  indignation.  Why  must  we 
pronounce  ourselves  so  much  more  viriuons  than 
the  rest  of  mankind  1  The  earlier  part  of  Mr. 
Amos'  treatise  furnishes  a  simple  and  lucid  narra- 
tive of  the  various  causes  which,  under  his  own  ob- 
•ervation,  have  ensured  tlie  triumph  of  candor  and 
Teracity  over  the  principle  of  sel^interest ;  and  I 
have  seldom  read  a  defence  for  mankind  fre«  one 
of  the  char^iea  most  oonunonly  brought  agatnet  it 
more  ingenious  or  more  just  tkan  that  contained  in 
ihoee  pages.  1  must  also  bear  witness,  as  far  as 
<»pinion  goes,  that,  notwithstanding  the  fre^oeiit 
contrarieties  of  testimony  observable  in  courts  of 
justice,  the  amountof  wilful  falsehood,  undoubtedly 
great,  is  far  less  than  is  generally  supposed.* 

"  Ask  no  questions,  and  you  will  hear  ao  lies," 
is  a  vernacular  caution  often  administered  to  incon- 
venient inquisitiveness.  It  seems  to  me  to  comprise 
the  whole  argument  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  But 
no  one  will  ^vise  us  to  prefer  darkness  to  light, 
because  the  latter  must  sometimes  reveal  unaightly 
«bjeeu ;  still  less  will  prudence  suggest  an  Mtte 
ahstinenee  from  food,  though  that  is  the  only  perfeot 
iseurity  against  swallowing  noison. 

With  these  views,  which  1  merely  state,  leaving 
the  argument  in  abler  hands,  I  give  in  my  adhesion 
to  the  principle  of  Lord  Brougham's  bill,  and  re- 
spectfully thus  tender  my  vote  for  its  further  frog- 
ress.—- 1  remain,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

ParMloeSf  April  21.  DbnmaN. 


From  tbe  Moming  Chronicle,  6  Maj. 

There  is  no  lawyer  living  who  is  regarded  by 
the  legal  profession  with  warmer  feelings  of  rever^ 
ential  affisction  than  those  which  are  entertained  for 
Lord  Denman;  and  the  admirable  leUer  on  the 
**  Evidence  of  Parties,"  which  his  lordship  has 
just  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Law  Rtporter^ 
will  be  perused  by  all  persons  connected  with  the 
law  with  that  species  of  personal  interest  which 
men  are  wont  to  feel  when  they  study  the  matured 
opinions  of  some  valued  friend.  Every  line  of  that 
letter  afl^ds' conclusive  proof  that  the  bodily  in- 
firmities with  which  the  writer  has  been  afflicted 

*  I  am  tempted  to  wish  that  Mr.  Amos*  tract  had 
ended  with  nis  interesting  and  traly  philosophical 
disquititioa  on  this  theme.  The  particular  oonttitu- 
tion  of  coaaty  courts,  with  the  amount  of  remuneration 
to  their  various  officers,  and  some  other  matters  of 
which  he  treats,  may  be  Very  fit  subjects  for  animad- 
version, bat  they  are  not  IwjuBee  loetj  and  hardly 
deserve  te  hold  a  place  in  such  superior  company. 


for  many  month»— and  which,  to  use  bis  ewn  ka- 
guage,  **  still  disable  him  from  attending  in  his 
place  in  Parliament" — have  feiled  to  impair,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  vigorous  elasticity  of  his 
mind.  We  trace  in  that  composition  the  same 
mild  and  dignified  tone,  the  same  manly  language, 
the  same  sterling  good  sense,  the  same  hearty  love 
of  truth,  and  the  same  ardent  desire  to  improve  oar 
judicial  system,  which  have  been  the  well-known 
characteristics  of  all  hia  lordshin's  former  exertions 
in  the  ennobling  cause  of  Law  Reform.  Nor  oooM 
the  appearance  of  the  letter  have  been  better  timed, 
for  I^rd  Brougham's  bill  to  render  psrties  to  tbe 
record  admissible  witnesses  for  themselves,  and 
compellable  to  give  evidence  for  their  opponents, 
though  it  has  been  read  a  second  time  in  tlie  Hovse 
of  Lords,  is  undoubtedly  menaced  with  opposition 
from  the  lord  chancellor;  and,  very  possibly,  soom 
few  of  the  learned  iudgea  may  regard  tbe  measare 
with  feelings  of  indefinite  alarm.  It  ia,  therefore, 
highly  important  that  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture shall  be  made  acquainted  with  the  delik^rate 
sentiments  of  one  who  has  not  only  for  many  yeais 
filled  with  distinction  the  high  office  of  lord  chief 
justice,  hut  wh<i  has  had  his  attention  peculiarly 
directed  to  the  law  of  evidence,  and  is  himself  the 
parent  of  the  most  valuable  suftute  that  has  ever 
been  passed  upon  that  subject. 


AHifmnforAllMaiofu.  1851.  ByM.  F.Tutpb, 
B.G.L.,  Author    of    ''Proverbial    Philosophy.'* 

•  Translated  into  Thirty  Languages.  (Nearly  fif^ 
Versions.)  The  Mnsio  composed  expressly  bjBb 
Bsbastian  Wcsl^,  Mus.  Doe. 

Ohv  of  the  most  carious  pnblieations  that  the  Oresft 
Exhibition  has  instigated.  Mr.  Topper's  hymn  of  six 
stansas  is  indeed  hardly  equal  to  ^e  occasion  or  hii 
own  character.  In  aiming  at  generality,  lie  has  kil 
sight  of  aptness.  With  the  ezeeption  of  a  line  or  two, 
the  hymn  is  fit  Ibr  all  ooeasions  and  peenliAr  to  nons. 
Bat  the  assistance  be  has  received  firom  sidielaTS  ia 
every  branch  of  scholarship,  and  firom  men  of  auay 
.dimes,  in  rendering  his  verses  into  ancient  and  mod«n 
languages,  including  Hebrew,  Greek,  Sanserity  Arahie, 
Cheese,  and  Ojibway,  shows  the  hearty  good-will  ef 
snperVer  men  in  contribating  towards  the  grsat  nndv- 
taking.— ^^[jMctotor. 


TO  JENKY  LINU. 


BT    Qi    p.    B.    9i 

Thet caU  thee  Nigh^ngale,  fitir  maid! 

'T  is  a  charmed  bird  in  truth. 
That  by  harmonious  love  betn^yed 
To  fly  the  light  and  seek  the  shade. 
Trills  out,  in  dark  and  secret  glade. 

Its  short  melodious  youth : 

But  not  tfabie  image.    Ko,  bright  gurl ; 

The  lark  thine  emblem  be. 
Who,  sky-ward,  high  her  notes  doth  whirl. 
Still  mountinff  up  with  quivering  curl. 
And  never  wul  her  wing  unftirl 

Unless  the  heaven  she  see. 

Sweet— beyond  mortal  sweetness — swiQ 

The  sounds  thy  lips  impart. 
And  why?    Because  they  somewhat  tsQ   , 
Heaven's  hsnaonies  that  in  thes  dwell. 
And  lend  the  sonl  to  a  dssp  weU 

OfmiMiffiAtl^heaii, 

OrakawiU  JIfiigasJM  - 
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From  the  Exunlfior. 

The  Carrttpondaux  ^  HoraoB  WdhoU^  Earl  tf 
Orfard^  and  the  Rev,  William  Mason,  Now 
first  pablished  from  the  ori^inml  MS.  Edited, 
with  notes,  by  the  Re?.  J.  Mittord.  Two  vols. 
Bentley. 

Wi  find  onrseWes  quite  as  happy  to  sit  it  oar 
ease  and  read  eternal  new  letters  by  Horaoe  Wal- 

{>ole,  as  eyi^r  Gray  was  to  **  lie  on  a  sofa  all  day 
ong"  and  read  eternal  new  romances  by  Marivaax 
and  Crebillon.  With  Grav  himself,  and  Madame 
de  S^vign^,  to  his  lore  and  admiration  for  both  of 
whom  the  Tolnmes  before  us  bear  ample  testimony, 
Horace  Walpole  divides  the  *'  erown  and  palm*' 
of  this  department  of  literature.  And  if  he  did  not 
always  exhibit  the  easy  and  unaffected  charm  which 
the  others  possessed,  he  yet  cultivated  and  prac- 
tised the  art  so  much  more  upon  system,  as  to  have 
left  in  bis  letters  a  really  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  his  time.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the 
political  or  social  characteristics  of  his  age  more 
olearly  reflected,  and  to  no  quarter  may  we  look  for 
m  more  vivid  expression  of  the  general  history  of 
the  sixty  yean  during  which  his  long  life  enabled 
him  to  mix  with  public  men. 

The  inoonsistenciee  of  his  own  character,  which, 
Biore  than  any  intention  to  mislead,  occasionally 
impair  the  fidelity  of  his  portraits,  need  not  here  be 
dwelt  upon.  He  was  justly  proud  of  his  literary 
talents,  and  foolishly  ashamed  to  be  thought  so. 
He  was  a  gentleman  born,  and  impatient  to  be 
counted  a  man  of  letters;  he  was  a  politician 
manquiy  and  anxious  to  be  reckoned  a  philosopher ; 
and,  being  a  philosopher  and  a  gentleman,  he  would 
have  bad  the  workl  believe  in  no  literature  and  in 
no  politics  excepting  those  which  he  condescended 
himself  to  trifle  with.  He  helps  the  king  and  the 
^ministers,  though  he  finds  it  of  no  use ;  he  saves 
the  country,  though  he  protests  it  was  not  worth 
the  saving ;  and  he  writes  books  for  idle  people, 
though  he  warns  idle  people  not  to  think  of  reading 
them.  And  so,  contradictions  meet  us  continually ; 
but  we  persist  in  spite  of  them.  We  can  see, 
through  all,  that  Walpole  was  really  much  more 
amiable  and  estimable  than  he  cared  to  be  thought. 
We  smile  to  compare  his  elaborate  professions  of 
indiflferenee  to  everybody  with  his  painMaking  ef- 
forts to  please  everybody.  And  whenever  tliese 
more  amiable  and  sincere  qualities  get  the  better 
of  his  habits  of  foppery  and  insincerity,  we  find 
nowhere  such  pungent  wit,  such  charming  sense, 
such  exquisite  and  baopy  discernment,  as  in  the 
letters  of  Horace  Walpole.  Nor,  though  those 
&yorable  points  of  character  are  really  abundant 
with  him,  have  we  even  to  depend  upon  them  for 
the  interest  and  amusement  he  oflTers  us.  As  we 
have  heretofore  remarked,  he  makes  readable  what- 
ever he  touches,  and  in  whatever  vein .  We  despise 
the  trifles  he  exalts,  we  resent  the  injostioe  he  oom- 
mits,  we  laugh  at  his  conceited  pretensions,  but  we 
read  on.    We  cannot  help  it. 

When  we  noticed  the  last-published  series  of 
letters  by  Walpole,  now  nearly  four  years  a^,  we 
mentioned  the  existence  of  the  present  series  of 
letters  to  Gray's  firiend  and  biographer,  Mason. 
We  believe  them  to  be  really  die  last.  Setting 
aside  some  half  dozen  letters  belonging  to  as  many 
earlier  years,  and  two  or  three  at  me  very  close  of 
Walpole's  life,  (for  politics  had  made  an  interven- 
ing gap  of  some  twelve  years'  duration  in  their 
intimaoy,)  the  continuous  correspondence  may  be 
•aid  to  tzleiid  firom  1771  to  1784 ;  or,  from  the 


shadjr  tide  of  Walpole^s  fiftieth,  to  ^  wm  side 
of  his  seventieth  year ;  and  we  see  the  steady  and 
regular  advances  of  age  and  gout  plaffuing  poor 
Horace  not  a  little.  Discontent  sours  toe  philoso- 
phy, and  ^out  embitters  the  gossip  now  and  then, 
while  prejudices  of  the  most  ridiculous  kind  make 
the  criticism  next  to  worthless.  But  still  the  old 
charm  survives,  and  predominates  over  all. 

The  subjects  touched  upon  in  the  oorrespondenee 
with  Mason  are  less  oomnnon,  belonging  less  to  the 
general  field  of  politics  and  society ;  and  the  letters 
themselves  have  therefore  fewer  repetitions  of  what 
we  have  read  in  Walpole's  former  correspondences. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  may  seem  to  render  them 
occasionally  less  entertaining  lo  the  general  reader, 
not  speciallv  interested  in  the  narrower  field  they 
occupy.  They  tell  us  much  concerning  Grav,  and 
Walpole 's  diTOrence  with  him  in  earlylife,  though 
wo  still  doubt  if  the  whole  secret  of  the  quarrel  be 
even  yet  fully  revealed.  They  relate  the  secret 
history  of  the  Heroic  Epistle,  which,  though  now 
perhapa  hardly  worth  relating,  is  yet  not  without 
curious  points  of  interest  for  those  who  like  to  pot 
themselves  behind  the  scenes  with  the  wits  and 
men  of  fashion  of  that  day.  They  bring  out  with 
marked  prominence  Wal  pole's  abhorrenee  of  the 
Scotch,  his  bitter  dislike  of  Johnson  and  the  men 
of  genius  connected  with  him,  his  uneasy  contempt 
for  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Lyttelton,  hia  io^ 
patience  of  Garrick's  popularity,  and  his  better- 
founded  scorn  (mT  Cumberland  and  hb  clique.  We 
do«ot  mention  his  studied  injustice  to  Chattertoo, 
because  in  this  there  was  not  a  little  natural  re- 
sentment of  as  great  an  injustice  to  himself  on  the 
part  of  poor  Chatterton's  upholders ;  but  perhaps 
nothing  is  more  painfully  impressed  on  all  the  letr 
ters  that  his  monstrous  persistence  in  the  refusal 
of  all  merit  to  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  his 
time  who  did  not  happen  to  l^loog  to  his  set. 

Let  the  reader  remember  that  within  a  few  years 
before-  these  letters,  and  during  their  continuance, 
all -the  writings  of  Sterne  had  been  produced,  and 
all  the  writings  of  Goldsmith ;  that  Johnson  bad 
published  Rasselas  and  the  Idler,  the  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  the  Dictumary,  and  the  JJvte  of  ^ 
Poeis;  that  Smollet  had  given  Sir  Lancelot  Gremes 
and  Humphrey  CHnker  to  the  world  ;  that  the  first 
puUication  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague's  let- 
ters had  taken  place ;  that  Percy  had  published  his 
ReHmies,  Reid  his  hupary,  and  Hume  his  immor- 
tal iRstory;  that  the  nnost  important  portion  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  had  come  forth;  and  that  the 
theatres  could  boast  of  the  farces  of  Foots  and  the 
comedies  of  Goldsmith,  Colman,  and  Sheridan. 
Yet  here  is  all  that  Walpole  can  say  of  it ! 

WH^T  WALPOU  1B0VQHT  OF  THB  insaATUBB  Off  &I8 
DAT. 

What  a  figure  wHl  this  our  Augustan  age  make ! 
Garrick's  prok>gu6s,  epilogues  and  verses.  Sir  W. 
Chambers*  eardeningi  Dr.  NowePs  sermon,  Whit- 
tington  and  his  Gat»  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  history  and 
the  Kfe  of  Henry  IL  What  a  library  of  poetry,  taste, 
good  sense,  vsraeity,  and  vivacity  !  ungratefM  Sheb- 
bear  !  indolsnt  Smollet !  trifling  Johnson  !  piddling 
Goldsmith !  how  little  have  th^  eoatribnted  to  the 
glory  of  a  period  in  which  all  arts,  all  sdenoes  ar^ 
encoaraged  and  rewarded  1  Guthrie  buried  his  mightj 
genius  in  a  Review,  and  Mallet  died  of  his  first  efio- 
sions  of  his  Icyaltj.  The  retrospect  makes  ^ne  melan- 
choly, but  Ossiaa  hss  appeared,  and  were  Paradise 
onoe  more  lost,  ws  should  not  want  an  Epio  Poem. 

We  take  other  passages  from  the  letters  exhib- 
iting the  same  spirit— now  simply  eotartaining ! 
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person  in  the  world  whose  approbation  I  deeire  most 
The  next  title  I  aspire  to,  but  not  till  that  person  is 
oontent  with  me,  is  that  of  being  your  sincere  friend. 

WALPOLB*S  OPINION  OF  HIMSELF  IN  1780. 

But  it  is  solemnly  true  that  I  have  so  mean  an 
opinion  of  myself  that  I  know  not  how  to  consent  to 
sny  honor.  Genius  I  absolutely  have  not — taste  if 
you  please — for  of  that  I  should  be  no  more  vain  than 
of  personal  beauty — but  I  have  so  much  littleness  in 
my  mind,  such  a  want  of  virtue,  that  any  praise  of 
mv  understanding  makes  me  cast  my  eyes  inwards 
With  contrition  and  disgust  Would  not  an  idol  of 
mud  blush  if  it  could,  at  seeing  itself  crowned  with 
laurel  ? — having  made  my  confession  to  you,  my  con- 
ftssor,  do  what  yon  please,  but  save  me  from  compli- 
ments,  and  from  Honorables — there  I  am  proud,  not 
humble.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  that 
wretched  ray  of  an  Earldom  procured  me  half  my 
Httle  fkme.  Things  I  have  published  without  my 
name,  though  not  worse  than  their  baptized  brethren, 
have  perished  in  their  merited  obscurity.  I  can 
fmile  at  it,  but  at  least  it  makes  me  set  no  value  on 
my  literary  reputation. 

AN  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  OONTBSfPOBAHIES. 

Authors  are  said  to  labor  for  posterity ;  for  my 
part,  I  find  I  did  not  write  even  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Experience  tells  me  it  was  all  for  those  of 
my  own,  or  near  my  own,  time.  The  friends  I  have 
lost  were,  I  find,  more  than  half  the  public  to  me.  It 
is  as  difficult  to  write  for  young  people  as  to  talk  to 
them ;  I  never,  I  perceive,  meant  anything  about 
fliem  in  what  I  have  written,  and  cannot  commence 
•n  acquaintance  with  them  in  print 

'sELUNa  one's  w&itinos  better  than  seluno 

ONESELF. 

I  am  neither  ashamed  of  being  an  author  or  a  book- 
teller.  My  mother's  fiither  was  a  timber-merchant 
I  have  many  reasons  fbr  thinking  myself  a  worse 
man,  and  none  for  thinking  myself  better :  conse- 

riently  I  shall  never  blush  at  doing  anything  he  did. 
print  much  better  than  I  write,  and  love  my  trade, 
and  hope  I  am  not  one  of  those  mott  undeterving  of 
all  objects,  printers  and  booksellers,  whom,  I  confess, 
you  lash  wiui  justice.  In  short,  sir,  I  have  no  notion 
of  poor  Mr.  Gray's  delicacy ;  I  would  not  sell  my 
talents  as  orators  and  senators  do,  but  I  would  keep  a 
shop,  and  sell  any  of  my  own  works  that  would  gain 
me  a  livelihood,  whether  books  or  shoes,  rather  than 
be  tempted  to  sell  myselfl  '9  is  an  honest  vocation  to 
be  a  scavenger — ^but  I  would  not  be  solicitor-generaL 

There  is  no  affectation  in  that  last  assertion — 
Walpole  really  felt  it.  Let  us  also  quote  what  he 
rays  of  himself  apropos  of  his  quarrel  with  Gray, 
in  which,  even  allowing  for  much  that  may  be  still 
suppressed,  we  see  also  much  of  his  real  manliness 
and  worth. 

walpolb's  account  of  HIS  differenob  with  orat. 

I  am  conscious  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  differences 
between  Gray  and  me,  the  fault  was  mine.  I  was  too 
young,  too  fond  of  my  own  diversion,  nay,  I  do  not 
doubt,  too  much  intoxicated  by  indulgence,  vanity, 
and  the  insolence  of  my  situation,  as  a  prime  minister's 
son,  not  to  have  been  inattentive  and  insensible  to  the 
feelings  of  one  I  thought  below  me  ;  of  one,  I  blush  to 
say  it,  that  I  knew  was  obliged  to  me ;  of  one  whom 
presumption  and  folly  perhaps  made  me  deem  not  my 
superior  then  in  parts,  though  I  have  since  felt  my 
infinite  inferiority  to  him.  I  treated  him  insolently  : 
he  loved  me,  and  I  did  not  think  he  did.  I  reproached 
him  with  the  difference  between  us,  when  he  acted 
from  conviction  of  knowing  he  was  my  superior ;  I 
often  disregirded  his  wishes  of  seeing  plaoes,  which  I 
would  not  quit  other  amusements  to  visit,  though  I 


offered  to  send  him  to  them  without  me.  Forgive  me, 
if  I  say  that  his  temper  was  not  couciliatine.  At  the 
same  time  that  I  will  confess  to  you  that  ne  acted  a 
more  friendly  part  had  I  had  the  sense  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it ;  he  freely  told  me  of  my  faults.  I  declared 
I  did  not  desire  to  hear  them,  nor  would  correct  them. 
You  will  not  wonder  that,  with  the  dignity  of  his 
spirit,  and  the  obstinate  carelessness  of  mine,  the 
breach  must  have  grown  wider  till  we  became  incom- 
patible. 

Here  is  an  anecdote  and  a  comment,  both  highly 
characteristic — 

GIBBON  AND  HIS  CRITIC. 

You  will  be  diverted  to  hear  that  Mr.  Gibbon  has 
quarrelled  with  me.  He  lent  me  his  second  volume  in 
the  middle  of  November.  I  returned  it  with  a  most 
civil  panegyric.  He  came  for  more  incense;  I  gave  it, 
but,  alas  !  with  too  much  sincerity,  I  added,  *♦  Mr. 
Gibbon,  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  pitched  on  so 
disgusting  a  subject  as  the  Constantinopolitan  History. 
There  is  so  much  of  the  Arians  and  Eunomians,  and 
semi-Pelagians  ;  and  there  is  such  a  strange  contrast 
between  Roman  and  Gothic  manners,  and  so  little 
harmony  between  a  Consul  Sabinus  ana  a  Ricimer, 
duke  of  the  palace,  that,  though  you  have  written  the 
story  as  well  as  it  could  be  written,  I  fear  few  will 
have  patience  to  read  it"  He  colored  ;  all  his  round 
features  squeezed  themselves  into  sharp  angles  ;  he 
screwed  up  his  button-mouth,  and,  rapping  his  snuffs 
box,  said,  "  It  had  never  been  put  together  before** 
— 80  well,  he  meant  to  add — but  gulped  it  He  meant 
so  well  certainly,  for  Tillemont,  whom  he  quotes  in 
every  page,  has  done  the  very  thing.  Well,  from 
that  hour  to  this  I  have  never  seen  him,  though  he 
used  to  call  once  or  twice  a  week  ;  nor  has  sent  me  the 
third  volume,  as  he  promised.  I  well  knew  hiii 
vanity,  even  about  his  ridiculous  fiice  and  person,  but 
thought  he  had  too  much  sense  to  avow  it  so  palpably. 
The  history  is  admirably  written,  especially  m  the 
characters  of  Julian  and  Athanasius,  in  both  of  which 
he  has  piqued  himself  on  impartiality — but  the  style 
is  far  less  sedulously  enamelled  than  the  first  volume, 
and  there  is  flattery  to  the  Scots  that  would  choke 
anything  but  Scots,  who  can  gobble  feathers  as  readily 
as  thistles.  David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  are  legU- 
laton  and  sages,  but  the  homage  is  intended  for  his 
patron.  Lord  Loughborough — so  much  for  literature 
and  its  fops ! 

There  is,  of  course,  no  den3nng  that  this  continual 
attempt  to  make  **  small  beer'*  of  the  Gibbons, 
Humes,  Goldsmiths,  Johnsons,  Smolletts,  and  other 
spirits  already  secure  and  serene  among  the  immor^ 
tals,  however  amusing  in  itself,  becomes  mighty 
ridiculous  by  the  side  of  as  perpetual  and  to  all 
appearance  most  exhilarating  draughts  of  the  mild 
milk-and-water  of  Mr.  Mason.  Indeed,  nothing  in 
the  correspondence  has  amused  us  more  than  the 
unwearied  interchange  of  flattery  between  the  cor- 
respondents. One  might  suppose  that  the  disem- 
bodied genius  of  Shakspeare  himself  were  con- 
stantly hovering  around  Elfrida  at  Strawberry  Hill 
and  the  Mysterious  Mother  at  Aston  Rectory. 

A  THEATRICAL  EXAMINER  BT  WALPOLE. 

I  have  been  to  see  Elfrida  ; — don't  think  it  was  out 
of  revenge,  though  it  is  wretchedly  acted,  and  worse 
set  to  music.  The  virgins  were  so  inarticulate,  that  I 
should  have  understood  them  as  well  if  they  had  sung 
choruses  of  Sophocles.  Orgar  hod  a  broad  Irish  ae- 
cent ;  I  thought  the  first  virgin,  who  is  a  lusty  virago, 
called  Miss  Miller,  would  have  knocked  him  down, 
and  I  hoped  she  would.  Edgar  stared  at  his  own 
crown,  and  seemed  to  fear  it  would  tumble  off.  Smith 
did  not  play  Athelwold  ill ;  Mrs.  Hartley  Is  made  for 
the  part,  if  beauty  and  flgore  could  suffice  for  what 
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on  write,  but  the  has  no  one  tymptom  of  genius. 

itill  it  WM  yery  affecting,  and  does  admirably  for  the 
stage  under  all  these  dimulTantages.  The  tears  came 
into  my  ejres,  and  streamed  down  the  Dncliess  of 
Richmond's  lorely  cheeks. 

To  this  we  must  sabjoin  a  roost  amusing  de- 
soriptioo  by  Walpole,  of 

A  TBAOEDT  AS  GOOD  AS  SHAKSPKASK. 

The  Bishop-Count  of  Bristol,  whom  I  met  t'other 
night  at  Mrs.  Delaney*s,  desired  to  send  me  a  play, 
that  he  confessed  he  thought  equal  to  the  noblest 
flights  of  Shakspeare.  Such  an  honor  was  not  to  be 
reftised.  Arrived  the  thickest  of  quartos,  full  as  the 
eg^  of  an  ostrich;  with  great  difficulty  I  got  through 
it  m  two  days.  It  is  on  the  story  of  I^rd  RusseL 
John  Lilbume  himself  could  not  have  more  whig-zeaL 
The  style,  extremely  deficient  in  grammar,  is  flogged 
up  to  more  extravagant  rants  thui  Statius'  or  Clau- 
dian*s,  with  a  due  proportion  of  tumbles  into  the 
kenneL  The  devils  and  damnation  supply  every 
ourse  with  brimstone,  and  hell's  sublime  is  ooupled 
with  Newgate,  St  James*  and  Stock's  market ;  every 
soene  is  detached,  and  each  as  long  as  an  act ;  and 
every  one  might  be  omitted  without  interrupting  the 
action,  for  plot  or  conduct  there  is  none.  Jefferiee 
and  Father  Petre  open  the  drama,  and  scourge  one 
Another  up  to  the  blackest  pitch  of  iniquity.  They 
are  relieved  by  Algernon  Sidney  and  Lord  How- 
ard ;  the  first  rants  like  a  madman  and  damns  the 
other  to  the  pit  of  hell.  Lady  Russel  is  not  a  whit 
lees  termagant  The  good  Earl  of  Bedford,  on  the 
dontrary,  is  as  patient  as  Job,  and  foists  the  dagger 
of  his  son  to  listen  to  the  pathetic  narrative  of  his 
did  steward,  whose  wife  had  been  Lord  Russel's  nurse 
and  died  at  seeing  him  sent  to  the  tower.  The  second 
act  begins  and  never  ends  with  Lord  Bedford's  visit  to 
Newgate,  where  he  gives  money  to  the  jailer  tot  leave 
to  see  his  son.  The  jailer  chouses  him,  calls  himself 
Emperor  of  Newgate,  and  promises  to  support  his 
tjrranny  by  every  act  of  royal  tyranny  ;  compares 
himself  to  Salmoneus,  and  talks  of  Nabobs,  Stock's 
alley,  and  Whitfield.  Lord  Russel  comes  to  the  grate, 
gives  more  money  equally  in  yain.  At  last  the  mmi- 
arch-jailer  demands  1000/.,  Russel  promises  it ;  the 
jailer  tenders  a  promissory  note.  Lord  Russel  takes 
it  to  siffn,  and  finds  it  stipulates  7,000/.,  and  so  on. 
King  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York  enter,  quarrel 
about  religion,  but  agree  on  cutting  Lord  £stf«x's 
throat,  wHh  many  such  pathetic  amenities.  The 
last  act  contains  the  whole  trial  verbatim^  with  the 
pleadings  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals  ; 
Tillotson  and  Burnet  are  called  to  the  prisoner's 
character — in  vain — he  is  condemned.  Lord  Bed- 
ford &11s  at  the  king's  feet  begging  his  son's  lifo  ;  the 
king  tells  him  he  teases  him  to  death,  and  that  he 
haa  rather  be  still  in  Scotland  listening  to  nine  hours* 
sermons  delivered — 


Throagh  the  funnel 


Of  noses  lengthened  down  into  proboscis. 

This  is  the  only  flower  I  oould  retain  of  so  dainty  a 
garland  ;  the  piece  concludes  with  Lady  Russers 
swooning  on  hearing  the  two  strokes  of  the  axe. 
Now  you  are  a  little  acquainted  with  our  second 
Shakspeare  !    Be  assured  that  I  have  neither  exag- 

S rated  in  the  character  given,  nor  in  the  account  of 
is  tedious  but  very  diverting  tragedy. 

The  writer  was  a  poor  Irish  parson  named  Strat- 
ford, whom  Cumberland  had  taken  it  into  his  head 
to  patroniie,  and  who  had  less  wit  than  learning, 
and  more  simplicity  than  either  learning  or  wit. 

What  further  extracts  we  give  will  amuse 
the  reader,  and  in  all  probability  send  him,  in 
•eaicb  of  more  aauaemeot,  to  the  vohunea  theoa- 


•elves.  He  will  not  be  disappointed.  Walpo1e*8 
letters  throughout  are  worthy  of  him  ;  and  though 
Mason's  are  not  so  good  as  we  expected,  they  are 
a  clever  foil  to  Walpole  even  in  their  oecasional 
unconscious  imitations  of  him,  and  now  and  ibea 
they  possess  considerable  interest  in  themselves. 
We  must  not  omit  to  say  that  the  book  has  been 
printed  in  a  very  slovenly  way.  Omitted  words, 
and  mis-pointed  sentences,  ofVen  render  the  letters 
unintelligible.  We  can  hardly,  suppose  them  to 
have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  revision  from  Mr. 
Mitford — to  whose  well-known  taste  and  knowl- 
edge, we  should  add,  we  are  wholly  indebted  ibr 
the  discovery  (in  the  library  of  Mason's  old  rec- 
tory at  Aston)  of  this  new  aeries  of  the  letters  of 
Walpole. 

SOCIAL  CHAaA0TE8ISTlC8. 

About  ten  days  ago  I  wanted  a  housemaid,  and  one 
presented  herself  very  well  recommended  ;  I  said, 
"  But,  young  woman,  why  do  you  leave  your  present 
place  ?"  She  said  that  s^e  could  not  support  the  hoora 
she  kept ;  that  her  lady  never  went  to  bed  till  three 
or  four  in  the  morning.  *'  Bless  me,  child,"  said  I, 
**  why,  yon  tell  me  you  liva  with  a  Ushop's  wilb  ;  I 
never  heard  that  Mrs.  North  gamed  or  raked  so  lata.'* 
**  No,  sir,**  said  she,  *<  but  she  is  three  hours  luidreas- 
ing."  Upon  my  word,  the  edifice  that  takes  three 
hours  to  demolisb,  must  at  least  be  double  the  time 
in  fabricating !  would  not  you  for  once  sit  up  till 
morning  to  see  the  destruction  of  the  pyramid  and 
distribution  of  the  materials  ?  Do  not  mention  thia» 
for  I  did  not  take  the  girl,  and  she  still  assists  at  the 
daily  and  nightly  revolutions  of  BabeL 

On  Tuesday  I  supped  after  the  opera  at  Mrs.  Mej- 
nel's,  with  a  set  of  the  most  ftshionable  conpany, 
which,  take  notice,  I  very  seldom  do  now,  as  I  oer- 
tunly  am  not  of  the  age  to  mix  often  with  yonng 
people.  Lady  Melbourne  was  standing  before  the 
fire,  and,  adjusting  her  feathers  in  the  glass,  says  she, 
**  Lord  !  th^  say  the  stocks  will  bk>w  up  ;  thai  will 
be  very  comicaL" 

BABBAXISM  AMD  dTIUXATIOll. 

When  that  philosophic  tyrant,  the  Carina,  (who 
murdered  two  emperors  fi>r  the  good  of  their  people, 
to  the  edification  oi  Voltaire,  Diderot  and  DalembOTt,) 
proposed  to  give  a  code  of  laws  that  should  serve  all 
her  subjects  as  much,  or  as  little  as  she  pleased,  she 
ordered  her  various  states  to  send  deputies,  who  should 
specify  their  respective  wants.  Amongst  the  rest 
came  a  representative  of^e  Samoieds  ;  he  waited  on 
the  marshal  of  the  diet  <^  legislation,  who  was  Aroh- 
bishi^  of  Novogrod.  I  am  come,  said  the  savage,  but 
I  do  not  know  for  what  My  clement  mistress,  said 
his  graoe,  means  to  give  a  body  of  laws  to  all  her 
dominions.  Whatever  laws  the  empren  shall  pve  us, 
said  the  Samoied,  we  shall  obey,  but  we  want  no  laws. 
How,  said  the  prelate,  not  want  laws  !  why,  you  are 
men  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  must  have  the 
same  passions,  and  consequently  must  murder,  cheat, 
steal,  rob,  plunder,  &o.  &c.  &c. 

It  is  true,  said  the  savage,  we  hare  now  and  tiien  a 
bad  person  among  us,  but  he  is  snflloiently  punidied 
by  being  shut  out  of  all  society.  *  *  •  One  day  Count 
Orlowe,  the  Czarina's  aooomplioe  in  more  ways  than 
one,  exhibited  himself  to  the  Samoied  in  the  robes  of 
the  order  and  reftilgent  with  diamonds.  The  sarage 
Burveved  him  attentively,  but  silently.  May  I  aav, 
said  the  fiivorite,  what  it  is  yon  admire  ?  Nothing, 
replied  the  Tartar,  I  was  thinking  how  ridiculous  you 
are.  Rklioulous,  cried  Oriowe  angrily  ;  and  pray  in 
what  ?  Why,  you  shave  your  beurd  to  kxA  young, 
and  powder  your  hair  to  look  old. 

?Aian    STMPATBT. 

Those  gently  the  methodists  will  p;row  Tery  tronhla. 
some,  or  worse ;  thcgr  were  exceedmgly  unwilliaf  is 
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part  with  that  impiadent  hTpoorite,  Dr.  Dodd,  and  not 
lets,  to  haye  tori&rj  orimmaL  I  own  I  felt  rery 
Biach  for  the  poor  wretoh's  protracted  tuflerings — but 
that  waa  not  the  motive  of  their  connteoanoe  ;  I  can- 
not bear  a  militant  areh-inquisitor,  or  an  impostor  in 
a  tabemaele. 

WALPOLK  CRITICIZES  TBE  ?1B8T  AND  SBOOlfD  ACADDIT 
EXHIBITIONS  AT    SOMKB8ET  HOUSE. 

Yon  know,  I  soppose,  that  the  Bojal  Academy  at 
Somerset  House  is  opened.  It  is  quite  a  Roman 
palace,  and  finished  in  perfect  taste  as  well  as  bound- 
less expense.  It  would  have  been  a  glorious  appari- 
tion at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war  ;  now  it  is  an 
insult  on  our  poverty  and  degradation.  There  is  a 
sign-post  by  West  of  his  majesty  holding  the  memorial 
of  his  late  campaign,  lest  we  should  forget  that  he  was 
at  Coxheath  when  the  French  fleet  was  in  Plymouth 
Bound.  By  what  lethargy  of  loyalty  it  happened  I 
do  not  know,  but  there  is  also  a  picture  of  Mrs. 
Wright  modelling  the  head  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
their  miotics  contemplating  it  Ghkinsborough  has 
tve  landscape*  there,  of  which  one  especially  is  worthy 
of  any  collection,  and  of  any  PMnter  that  ever  existed. 
•  *  *  The  Exhibition  is  much  inferior  to  last  year's  ; 
nobody  shines  there  but'Sir  Joshua  and  Gainsborough. 
The  head  of  the  former's  Pida  is  very  fine— I  do  not 
admire  the  rest  of  the  piece.  His  Lord  Richard  Cav- 
endish is  bold  and  stron|||er  than  he  ever  colored. 
The  picture  of  my  three  nieoes  is  charming.  Gains- 
borough has  two  pieces  with  land  and  sea  so  free  and 
natural  that  one  steps  back  for  fear  of  being  splashed. 
The  back  front  of  the  Academy  is  handsome,  but  like 
the  other  to  the  street,  the  members  are  so  heavy  that 
one  cannot  stand  back  enough  so  see  it  in  any  propor- 
tion, unless  in  a  barge  moOTcd  in  the  middle  of  the 


AM  EXHIBITION  AT  DRU&T  LAITE  (ITtO.) 

There  has  been  such  aa  uncommon  event  that  I 
must  give  vou  an  account  of  it,  as  it  relates  to  the 
republic  of  poetry,  of  which  you  are  president,  and 
to  the  aristocracy  of  noble  authors,  to  whom  I  am 
Mntleman  usher.  Lady  Craven's  comedy,  oUled  the 
Miniature  Picture,  which  she  acted  henelf  with  a 
genteel  set  at  her  own  house  in  the  country,  has  been 
played  at  Drury  Lane.  The  chief  singularity  was 
tiiat  she  went  to  it  herself  the  second  night,  in  form  ; 
lat  in  the  middle  of  the  front  row  of  the  staoe  box, 
much  dressed,  with  a  provision  of  white  bugles  and 
plumes,  to  receive  the  public  homage  due  to  her  sex  and 
toveliness.  The  Duchess  of  RiohmoBd,  Lady  Har- 
oourt.  Lady  Sdgecumbe,  Lady  Ailesbury,  Mrs.  Damer, 
Lord  Craven,  Goieral  Conway,  Colondi  O'Hara,  Mr. 
Lenox,  and  I  were  with  her.    It  was  amasing  to  see 


fo  young  a  woman  entirdy  possess  herself— but  there 
is  such  an  integrity  and  frankness  in  her  conscious- 
ness of  her  own  beauty  and  talents,  that  she  speaks 
of  them  with  a  wuveUt  as  if  she  had  no  property  in 
them,  but  onlv  wore  them  as  gifts  of  the  gods.  Lord 
Craven,  on  the  contrary,  was  quite  agitated  by  his 
fondness  for  her,  and  with  impadenoe  at  the  bad  per- 
formance of  the  actors,  which  was  wretehed  indeed, 
yet  the  address  of  the  plot,  which  is  the  chief  merit  of 
the  piece,  and  some  lively  pencillinff  carried  it  off 
Tory  w^,  though  Parsons  murdered  the  Scotch  Lord, 
and  Mrs.  Robinson  (who  is  supposed  to  be  the  fevorito 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales)  thought  on  nothing  but  her 
own  charms,  or  him.  There  is  a  very  good  though 
•odlees  Prologue,  written  by  Sheridan  and  spoken  In 
perfection  by  Kin|^,  which  was  encored  (an  entire 
novelty)  the  first  niffht ;  and  an  Epilogue  that  I  liked 
•till  better,  and  which  was  fill  as  wdl  delivered  by 
Mrs.  Abington,  written  by  Mr.  Jekyl ;  the  audience, 
though  very  civil,  missed  a  fltir  opportunity  of  being 
gallant,  for  in  one  of  those— logues,  I  forget  which, 
ue  noble  authoress  was  mentioned,  and  they  did  not 
Applaud  as  they  ought  to  have  done  exceedingly  when 


she  condescended  to  avow  her  pretty  child  and  was 
there  looking  so  very  pretty.  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing to  myself  how  many  deaths  Lady  Harcourt  would 
have  suflfered  rather  than  encounter  such  an  exhibi- 
tion. Yet  Lady  Craven's  tranquillity  had  nothing 
displeasing  ;  it  was  only  the  ease  that  conscious  pra- 
eminence  bestows  on  sovereigns  whether  their  empire 
consists  in  power  or  beauty.  It  was  tiie  ascendant  of 
Millamont  and  Lady  Betty  Modish  and  Indamore ; 
and  it  was  tempered  by  her  infinite  good  nature, 
which  made  her  make  excuses  for  the  actors  instead 
of  being  provoked  at  them. 

A  HIOHWAT  BOBBERT  IH   17SI. 

Lady  Browne  and  I  going  to  the  Duchess  of  Mon- 
trose here  at  Twickenham  Park  on  Thursday  night,  as 
we  often  do,  were  robbed  by  a  single  horseman 
within  few  yards  of  the  Park-gate.  She  lost  a  trifle, 
and  I  nine  guineas  ;  but  I  had  the  presence  of  mind 
before  I  let  down  the  glass  to  take  out  nay  wiitoh  and 
put  it  within  my  waistcoat  under  my  arm.  The 
gentleman,  for  so  I  believe  he  was,  declared  himself 
much  obli|red,  pulled  off  his  hat,  wished  us  good 
night,  and  I  suppose  will  soon  have  leave  to  raSe  a 
r^^iment. 

A  BOM  MOT  BT  TOOTS. 

If  you  satisfy  me,  I  will  tell  you  the  following  bon 
mot  ci  Foote,  but  be  sure  you  don't  read  what  follows 
till  you  have  obeyed  my  commands.  Foote  was  at 
Paris  in  October,  when  Dr.  Murray  was,  who,  ad* 
miring  or  dreading  his  wit,  (for  commentators  dis- 
pute on  the  true  reading,)  often  invited  him  to  dinner 
wi^  hb  nephew.  The  embassador  produced  a  verr 
small  bo^e  of  Tokay,  and  dispensed  it  in  very  small 
glasses.  The  uncle,  to  prove  how  precious  every 
drop,  said  it  was  of  the  most  exquisite  growth,  and 
veiy  okL  Foote,  toking  up  the  disunutive  glass,  and 
examining  it,  replied,  *'  It  is  very  little  of  its  age.'* 
Return  me  my  story  if  you  don't  perform  the  condl- 


A  BON  MOT  BT   WALPOLB. 

Last  week  at  Princess  Amelie's  (another  of  my 
courts  in  miniature)  Lady  Margaret  Compton  said 
she  was  as  poor  as  Job.  **  I  wonder,'*  said  Lady 
Barrymore,  "  why  people  only  say  a$  poor  a$  Jobt 
and  never  as  rich,  for  in  one  part  of  his  life  he  had 
great  riches.'*  *«Tes,"  said  I,  **  Madam,  but  then 
they  pronounce  his  name  differently,  and  call  him 
/o*6/' 

OHABLBS  fOX  AMD  HIS  TBISNDS  (I7».) 

T'other  night  at  Brooks'  the  conversation  turned  on 
Lord  Falkland  ;  Fitxpatrick  said  he  was  a  very  weak 
man  and  owed  his  feme  to  Lord  Clarendon's  par- 
tiality. Charles  Fox  was  sitting  in  a  de^  reverie, 
with  his  knife  in  his  hand.  *<  There,"  continued 
Fitspatriek,  **  I  might  describe  Charies  meditating  on 
his  min  of  his  countnr,  ingeminating  the  woras, 
peace !  peace  !  and  ready  to  plunn  the  knife  in  his 
own  bosom." — *<  Yes,"  rained  Hare,  in  the  same 
ironic,  dolorous  tone,  "  and  he  would  have  done  so, 
but  happening  to  look  on  the  handle  of  the  knife,  he 
saw  it  was  silver,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket** 

BELWTN*8  JOKE  ON  THE  TALL  OF   LOBD  NOBTH. 

George  Selwyn   said  an    excellent  thing  t'other 

night     Somebody  at  White*s  missing  Keene  and 

Wniiams,  Lord  North*s  confidante,  asked  where  they 

ere  ?    **  Sittinft  up  with   the  corpse,  I  suppooe," 


said  Selwyn.  fhiB  was  quite  in  character  for  him, 
who  has  been  Joked  with  fi)r  loving  to  see  executions 
and  dead  bodies. 


At  an  evening  party  in  Aberdeen,  recently,  it  was  - 
proposed  to  dispose  of  the  Mle  of  the  room  by  lottery. 
Twentv  tiokete  were  immediately  sold  at  a  fixed  price. 
The  Joke  ended  not  here.    The  fortunate  adventnrer 
has  since  married  the  lady.  ^  t 
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From  tbe  TimM. 
AMERICANS  IN   ENGLAND.  =* 

Are  we  really  an  incomprehensible  and  indescri- 
bable people  ?  Is  John  Bull  so  restless  or  so  sulky 
a  brute  that  be  will  not  sit  still  whenever  the  Ibi^ 
eigner  volunteers  to  draw  his  respectable  and  highly 
characteristic  portrait  ?  Is  the  animal  so  thorough- 
ly dense  that  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  deeper 
than  his  skin  ?  Nothing  is  more  puzzling  than  that 
the  Englishman  should  continue  a  puzzle  to  any 
who  have  time  to  look  the  individual  for  five  min- 
utes in  the  face.  Every  feature  is  marked,  every 
expression  is  decided  ;  the  man  makes  no  attempt 
at  concealment;  his  ideas  are  not  very  complex 
and  his  language  is  much  to  the  purpose.  His 
habits  are  prosaic  to  a  fault ;  his  vices  as  strongly 
defined  and  coarse  as  his  virtues  are  palpable  and 
sterling.  One  would  really  think  that,  with  such 
a  subject  before  him,  no  painter  could  go  very  far 
wrong.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  an  artist, 
bringing  his  canvass  and  his  tools  across  the  chan- 
nel or  the  sea  to  our  shores,  seldom  goes  right. 
How  has  M.  Liedru  Rollin  within  this  month  or 
two  described  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  professes  to  have  sounded  to  their 
heart's  core?  How,  to  this  hour,  is  the  English- 
man represented  on  the  Parisian  staire,  or  in  M. 
Dumas'  entertaining  romances?  Tliirty  years' 
peace  and  constant  intercourse  with  Britain  have 
enabled  French  dramatists  to  portray  Sir  Wilson, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  selling  his  wife  for  half-a- 
crowD  in  Smithfield  to  Lord  Jenkins,  whoj  dressed 
as  a  jockey — his  daily  suit — celebrates  his  pur- 
chase with  a  '*  Goddam"  and  a  carouse  in  an  adja- 
cent public  house.  Twenty  years'  further  expe- 
rience will  enable  French  novelists  to  describe 
minutely  the  great  events  of  the  civil  war,  and  to 
show  how,  whilst  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.  were 
struggling  for  supremacy,  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
were  contending  for  public  favor,  and  Eximund 
Kean  was  outstripping  all  by  the  fascinations  of  his 
person  and  the  enchantments  of  his  art.  Ungar- 
Dbhed  England  has  evidently  too  insipid  a  flavor 
for  our  continental  friends.  To  please  their  intel- 
lectual palates,  we  must  be  servea  up  like  their  a>vn 
highly-seasoned  dishes.  That  the  sauce  piquant 
bears  an  undue  proportion  to  the  meat  is  indisputa- 
ble ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  but  for  the  sauce 
we  should  not  be  swallowed  at  all. 

Do  Americans  understand  us  a  whit  better  than 
the  French  ?  We  doubt  it.  If  they  do,  it  is  a  pity 
that  their  knowledge  is  studiously  ooncealed  as 
often  as  they  attempt  to  describe  us.  With  the 
exception  of  Washington  Irving,  what  American 
writer  has  drawn  a  true  picture  of  our  country,  or 
imparted  to  his  fellow-citizens  just  notions  of  any 
•  one  portion  of  English  society  ?  They  who  have 
lived  longest  amongst  us,  and  aflfect  to  know  us 
best,  difl^er  only  from  the  flying  tourist  who  knows 
us  not  at  all  in  the  admirable  circumstantiality  of 
their  perversions  and  the  protracted  display  of  their 
ignorance.  The  books  before  us  are  models  of 
true  American  criticism  of  English  life  and  man- 
ners. Both  are  written  by  gentlemen  who  have 
passed  a  considerable  time  in  England,  who  pre- 
tend to  have  their  subject  at  their  fingers'  ends, 

*  European  Life  and  Mannen^  in  F^xmiliar  Letters  to 
.'Friends^  by  Henry  Colmao,  Esq.  In  two  Vols.  Boston 
'  and  London,  1849. 

People  I  have  Jfrf,  or  Pieturet  of  Society  and  People 
» •/■  Markt  drawn  under  a  thin  Veil  qf  Fiction,  By  N.  P. 
« Willis.    Loodoa:  Bentley,  I860. 


and  who  make  frequent  boast  of  their  intimacy 
with  the  aristocratic  circles  in  which  republicans 
delight  to  find  their  recreation.  Both  profess  ve- 
racity, for  whilst  Mr.  Willis  announces  his  pky 
tures  as  *'  drawn  under  a  thin  veil  of  fiction,"  be 
begs  to  assure  us  in  his  preface  that  '*  there  is  more 
or  less  of  truth  in  all  the  stories  he  has  written," 
and  that  he  forbears  to  supply  actual  names  only 
because  he  has  su fleered  on  previous  occasions 
by  a  superabundant  exhibition  of  his  native  ingen- 
uousness ;  and  both,  no  doubt,  command  the  dili- 
gent attention  of  the  transatlantic  public,  for  whose 
especial  instruction  they  are  written. 

'  Mr.  Colman  arrived  in  England  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1843  in  the  capacity  of  a  practical  agri- 
culturist. His  object  was  to  make  himself  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  English  farming  ;  and,  in 
order  to  render  his  studies  easy,  he  came  armed 
with  introductions  to  all  the  great  dukes,  earb, 
and  barons  famous  in  England  for  their  agricultural 
achievements.  During  his  stay  of  three  years  and 
upwards,  Mr.  Colman  wrote  frequently  to  friends 
at  home  ;  and  when  he  himself  return^  to  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  in  1^9,  he  contrived  to  collect  his 
numerous  epistles,  that  he  might  make  the  general 
public  familiar  with  the  secrets  hitherto  confided 
exclusively  to  the  bosoms  of  his  private  corre* 
spondents.  A  more  unnecessary  step  Mr.  Colman 
could  not  have  taken.  We  can  honestly  declare 
that  never  before  were  750  pages  doomed  to  bear 
so  large  a  quantity  of  nothing  at  all.  There  is 
absolutely  no  more  reason  for  the  publication  of 
these  letters  than  for  the  communication  of  the  pri- 
vate correspondence  of  a  London  tailor  with  hit 
customers.  We  could  have  spared  professional 
disquisitions,  which,  indeed,  are  never  oflfered,  but 
from  an  intelligent  traveller,  with  extraordinary 
means  of  observation  at  his  command,  we  might 
reasonably  expect,  in  the  course  of  two  bulky 
volumes,  a  gleam  here  and  there  of  shrewd  remarx 
and  philosophical  acumen.  Throughout  the  dreary 
waste  there  is  hardly  one  green  spot.  Leaving 
England  at  the  end  of  1846,  Mr.  Colman  travelled 
tlirough  France  into  Italy,  and  found  himself  on 
his  backward  journey  again  in  Paris  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1848.  Letters  are  despatched  to  Mmit 
chusetts  from  France  and  Italy  as  from  England. 
In  1844,  this  American  beheld  the  passionate  and 
terrible  excitement  of  our  railway  madness ;  is 
1845,  he  was  eye-witness  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
agitation,  and  of  the  indomitable  progress  of  the 
League ;  in  1846,  he  saw  the  great  battle  fought  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  heard  the  eloquent 
voices  that  now  justified,  and  now  as  vehemently 
opposed,  the  free  trade  policy  of  the  tory  chief. 
In  1847,  he  set  foot  in  Italy,  and  came  in  presence 
of  seething  anarchy  waiting  only  for  a  spark  to 
convert  it  into  flaming  fire.  In  1848,  he  saw  the 
universal  conflagration.  What  a  period  for  con- 
templation and  instruction !  What  an  opportunity 
for  a  New  World  traveller  with  intellect  enoa^ 
to  comprehend  the  singular  phenomena,  and  skill 
to  impart  the  living  lessons  to  his  distant  and  less- 
favored  brethren  !  Some  men  would  have  flriveo 
half  their  lives  for  the  advantages  utterly  disre- 
garded by  the  most  inveterate  twaddler  ever  pro- 
duced on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Amsterdam 
is  struck  ofiT  in  two  pages ;  Switzerland  in  one ; 
Milan  has  a  page  and  a  half;  Florence  and  Rome 
as  much ;  and  Naples  has  no  notice  whatever. 
For  one  line  having  reference  to  **  European  life 
and  manners,"  there  are  a  hundred  devoted  to 
lugubrious  discourses  intended  ii^r  moral 
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ind  as  specimens  of  the  autKor*s  superior  style  of 
oomposition.  The  necessity  for  leiler-wriling 
•eems  to  weigh  like  lead  upon  poor  Mr.  Colman's 
spirit ;  yet  why  he  writes  at  all  must  remain  for- 
ever a  mystery  to  his  readers.  **  It  is  not  possible, 
in  a  hurried  letter/'  be  says,  on  one  occasion, 
"  for  out  of  a  hurry  I  now  despair  of  ever  escaping, 
to  give  you  anything  like  an  account  of  my  resi- 
dence in  England  ;"  and  thereupon  the  gentleman 
writes  a  long  homily  upon  animal  nature,  moral 
nature,  idolatry,  and  domestic  felicity.  At  another 
time  he  finds  himself  making  purchases  in  a  shop 
in  Regent  street.  He  calls  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
**  I  have,"  writes  this  unnecessarily-agitated  man 
to  his  dear  A.,  *^  a  few  spare  moments  in  a  shop 
in  Regent  street,  and  these  shall  be  given  to  you.'* 
Surely  there  must  be  something  to  communicate  in 
a  letter  thus  singularly  commenced.  The  gist  of 
the  momentous  epistle  is,  that  Mr.  Colman  has  been 
**  at  the  opera  four  times  this  winter,  by  invitation, 
for  he  has  no  guineas  to  throw  away,  and  last  went 
with  Lady  Molesworih,  whose  daughter  holds  a 
very  high  place  in  his  regard,  for  her  agreeable 
manners  and  her  bright  mind."  We  strongly 
suspect  that  the  letters  to  Mr.  Colman's  friends 
were  written  quietly  in  Massachusetts  for  his  book, 
and  that  his  book  is  anything  but  the  honest  and 
legitimate  consequence  of  his  letter-writing. 

When  our  American  traveller  does  condescend 
to  reveal  a  fact,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  fact  is  no 
fact  at  all.  The  druggists*  shops  of  Jx)ndon,  ac- 
cording to  this  accurate  observer,  *^  are  open  all 
night."  Kensal-green  cemetery  is  **  seven  miles 
from  London,"  and  the  court  dress  in  which  gen- 
tlemen are  presented  at  Queen  Victorians  levees 
*'  is  the  same  that  was  worn  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth."  English  ladies  **  never  wear  a  pair 
of  white  satin  shoes  or  white  gloves  more  than 
once,  and  if  they  find,  on  going  into  society,  another 
person  of  inferior  rank  wearing  the  same  dress  as 
themselves,  the  dress,  upon  being  taken  ofi^,  is  at 
once  thrown  aside,  and  the  lady's  maid  perfectly 
understands  the  perquisite."  The  servants  of  the 
aristocracy  are  generally  a  very  sensitive  and  senti- 
mental class.  There  are  servants  in  all  the  great 
houses  to  attend  upon  the  guests,  **  one  of  whom  is 
sure  to  attach  himself  to  you,  rendering  the  most 
constant  service."  The  anecdotes  have  all  the 
exactness  of  the  original  remarks.  **  The  other 
day,  when  the  queen  was  embarking  at  Brighton, ^^ 
writes  the  careful  Mr.  Colman  again  to  his  dear 
A.,  **  the  usual  carpet  was  not  laid  upon  the  wharf, 
and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  pulled  off  tlieir  scarlet 
robes  of  office,  and  laid  them  down  for  the  royal  lady 
to  walk  upon.  The  caricaturists  now  have  th^ra 
drawn  up  in  full  array  with  asses'  ears."  In 
London,  we  are  told,  **  Nobody  knows  nobody,  nor 
anybody.  Tliere  are  never  any  salutations  in  the 
street,  unless  here  and  there  a  couple  of  washer- 
women, old  cronies,  happen  to  meet  to  drink  a 
glass  of  gin  together."  In  the  smallest,  as  well 
as  in  the  greatest  matters,  Mr.  Colman  is  invaria- 
bly at  fault.  The  boys  of  Christ's  Hospital  are 
dressed  in  *'  a  long  blue  single-breasted  coat, 
reaching  down  to  their  [eet,  yellow  buckskin  breeches, 
yellow  woollen  stockings,  and  shoes  with  buckles." 
So  strong  is  the  passion  for  flowers  in  London, 
**  that  you  see  persons  of  all  conditions  sticking 
flowers  in  their  button-holes,  or  wearing  them  in 
their  hats,  or  carrying  them  in  their  hands."  Any 
man  in  London  **  who  goes  abroad  to  make  a  call 
on  business  or  pleasure  must  cabsulate  generally  to 
lose  a  day  and  spend  a  sovereign."  The  follow- 
ing account  of  a  journey  from  London  to  Croydon 


will  surprise  our  readers  quite  as  much  as  the 
foregoing  announcement : — ''  On  Wednesday  last, 
I  went  to  Croydon  to  see  a  farm  cultivated  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  about  which  much  has  been  said 
and  written.  1  was  amused  when  I  got  home,  late 
in  the  evening,  in  recalling  the  difierent  convey- 
ances by  which  I  had  accomplished  my  journey. 
I  went  four  miles  in  a  steamboat,  five  miles  in  an 
omnibus,  twenty-two  miles  by  railroad,  and  I  walked 
fourteen  7ni/e5,  besides  walking  over  the  farm." 
Of  the  medical  profession  Mr.  Colman  gives  a  very 
distinct  and  accurate  account.  **  The  medical  pro- 
fession in  London,"  he  says,  **  is  divided  into  three 
classes — that  of  surgeon,  physician  and  apothecary  ; 
there  are,  likewise,  what  are  called  general  practi- 
tioners, which  implies  surgeon,  physician,  and 
apothecary.  A  surgeon  must  keep  his  carriage  and 
pair,  and  go  always  attended  by  his  servant ;  an 
apothecary  or  general  practitioner  may  go  on  foot. 
The  physician  or  surgeon  a/u?ay5  expects  his  fee  of 
a  guinea  for  a  visit  before  he  leaves  the  house,  lei 
his  visits  be  ever  so  often.  The  fee  for  a  surgeon  or 
physician  in  consultation  with  your  regular  attend- 
ant is  never  less  than  two  guineas,  to  l:^  paid  at  the 
time,  and  sometimes  much  more. ' '  It  would  appear 
that  not  only  the  doctors  but  the  ladies  of  England 
also  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  Mr.  Colman, 
when  he  unfortunately  fell  sick  in  the  metropolis. 
*^  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,"  writes  our  higl^ 
ly-favored  friend  to  dear  M.,  **  what  I  feel  of  the 

kindness  of  my  English  friends.     Lady wrote 

saying  she  would  come  at  once  and  take  care  of 

me,  if  she  could  be  of  any   service ;  Lady 

also  wrote  me  as  kind  a  note  as  possible,  profiTering 
her  services  to  come  and  stay  and  do  anything  and 
everything  in  her  power  for  me. "  The  physician's 
bill  was  ridiculously  small,  (notwithstanding  what 
has  been  said  before,)  and  was  *^  not  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  medicine,"  which  we  were 
told,  five  minutes  ago,  physicians  on  no  account 
ever  send  to  their  patients. 

Mr.  Colman  finds  it  impossible  not  to  be  amused 
with  the  idolatry  of  the  English  people  towards 
the  royal  family.  We  find  it  equally  difficult 
not  to  be  entertained  with  Mr.  Colman 's  ridiculous 
admiration  of  fine  titles  and  high  rank.  Aristoc- 
racy avenges  itself  upon  republican  institutions, 
by  compelling  republicans  to  drop  on  their  knees 
and  to  worship  in  secret  the  divinity  they  pretend 
to  despise.  The  glee  with  which  Mr.  Colman  re- 
lates his  intimacy  with  English  dukes  and  earls, 
tlie  overpowering  sense  of  obligation  which  he  feels 
on  being  admitted  into  the  private  dwellings  of  oar 
nobility,  the  amazement  with  which  he  records 
their  princely  mode  of  living,  and  ths  continual  at- 
tempts he  makes  to  impress  upon  his  friends  an 
adequate  notion  of  his  iinportance,  by  minutely  de- 
scribing the  more  than  affectionate  attentions  of  the 
great,  would  be  inexplicable  but  for  the  circum- 
stance that  the  writer  is  an  American,  and  on  that 
accbunt  the  very  man  to  betray  the  weakness  pecu- 
liar to  a  class  taught  by  the  institutions  of  their 
land  to  affect  contempt  for  the  vanities  which  the 
frail  and  erring  heart  cannot  choose  but  adore.  It 
is  a  literal  fact  that  tliere  is  scarcely  one  of  the 
precious  epistles,  through  which  we  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  wade,  which  does  not  contain  one  or 
more  references  to  Mr.  Colman's  intimate  and 
delightful  communion  with  the  British  peerage. 
Debrett  combined  to  do  him  honor.  He  can  dia- 
cuorse  of  nothing  else.  What  he  communicates  to 
"  Dear  A."  is  repeated  to  **  Dear  M.,"  and  dished 
up  again  for  •*  Dear  S."  He  hardly  arrives  before 
I  he  receives  *'  a  letter  from  Earl^tzwilliam,  pa> 
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liealarly  inviting  me  to  pass  s  few  days  at  Went- 
worth-honse.  After  that  I  go  to  Lord  Hatlier- 
ton's ;"  then  "  I  most  pass  some  days  with  the 
Dnke  of  Richmond,''  and  by  no  means  forget  Lord 
Morpeth.  Lord  Bra^brook,  enrioos  of  the  dukes 
and  earls,  sends  an  inyitation,  which  Mr.  Colman 
^*  hesitates  to  accept,"  because  he  does  not  know 
kts  lordship,  but  goes  at  length ;  and  **  most 
kappy  was  i  that  I  went.    I  met  a  large  party  pf 

fxitlemen  and  ladies  in  the  house,  sereral  of  whom 
know,  and  almost  all  persons  of  rank  and  dtstinio 
Hon,  I  never  had  a  more  pleasant  visit.  This  is 
among  the  oldest  families  of  the  kingdom,  and  goes 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century."  The 
ladies  vie  with  the  gentlemen  in  their  tender  re- 
gard. **Lord  Hatherton  urges  me  to  go  to  his 
country  house,  and  to  stay  as  long  as  I  choose.  He 
says  he  should  really  like  it.  This  is  very  kind,  and 
I  believe  he  means  what  he  says."  Then,  again  at 
Goodwood,  **  I  was  to  have  left  to-day,  but  the 
duke  kindly  invited  me  to  stay  until  Saturday.  He 
was  obliged  to  attend  his  court,  but  the  dachess 
expressed  her  wish  that  I  would  remain,  and  I  was 
happy  to  stay."  The  Colman  furor  attacks  the 
court  itself.  **  Lord  Bathurstand  several  others  " 
—evidently  set  on  by  the  queen — ^*  wish  me  to  be 
presented,  and  has  offered  me  his  sword  and  knee 
and  shoe  buckles,  and  hag  wig,  4-c.,  but  for  several 
xeasons  I  must  decline  the  honor."  Alas,  poor 
queen! 

Seven  hundred  pages  of  such  trash  adorn  the 
Colman  letters.  **  If  time  admits,"  this  darling  of 
the  peerage  promises  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land ;  *'  of  this,  however,  I  am  doubtful ;"  but  he 
cannot  fail  to  go  to  Grordon  Castle,  for  he  receives 
m  letter  from  the  noble  owner,  *'  kindly  informing 
me  that  an  engraving  of  the  duchess  waited  my 
acceptance  in  London ;  a  full-length  portrait,  and 
beautifully  done."  Lord  Walls(x»urt  is  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  Mr.  Colman  for  a  brief  space. 
*'  A  fortnight,  it  seems,  would  not  have  satisfied 
him, "  but  I  could  stay  only  three  nights.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Downshire  fares  no  better.  '*  To-morrow  I 
go  to  the  Marquis  of  Downshire*s,  at  Hillsborough, 
where  I  do  not  mean  to  be  persuaded  to  stay,  though 
ke  ha9  been  very  kind  in  his  attentions  to  ma." 
Mr.  Colman  goes  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Of  coarse, 
he  takes  his  seat  upon  the  throne  or  very  near  it. 
"  I  seldom  go  to  Parliament,"  he  writes,  **  but  the 
night  before  last  I  attended  the  debates,  having,  by 
tke  kindness  of  some  friends,  a  seat  in  the  peers* 
gallery J*^    But  we  must  economize  our  space. 

The  most  ridiculous  feature  of  Mr.  Colman's 
afleetionate  intercourse  with  the  English  aristocracy 
b  hia  profound  astonishment  at  matters  of  course, 
a&devery-day  occurrence,  which  one  would  sup- 
pose a  native  of  Timbuctoo— provided  he  washed 
his  face  and  wore  Christian  clothing — might  in- 
stinctively take  for  granted.  Nothing  astonished 
Mr.  Colman  more  at  the  Duke  of  Portland's  than 
'*  after  using  his  basin"  to  find  on  his  return  to  his 
bedroom  that  the  servant  had  **  cleaned"  it,  and 
"  replenished  the  pitcher  with  water.  Indeed,  you 
cannot  take  your  clothes  off,  but  they  are  taken 
away,  brushed,  folded,  pressed,  and  placed  in  tlie 
bureau.'*  At  another  great  house,  to  Mr.  Colman 's 
intense  surprise,  *'  a  woman  came  in  every  morning 
td  make  my  fire,  and  the  servant  to  bring  my  clothes 
neatly  brushed."  It  is  quite  instructive  to  listen 
to  our  traveller  discoursing  upon  these  and  similar 
Idpies.  We  recommend  especially  the  following 
paasaffee  to  all  ambitious  readers : — 

*^  u  you  perchance  meet  a  servant  in  the  halls  or 


passages  of  any  great  house,  '*  they  will  be  sure  to 
get  out  of  your  way,  unless  you  want  them ;  and  if 
anything  is  required  you  have  only  to  touch  yoor 
bell,  and  it  is  immediately  responded  to.  At  table 
no  one  helps  himself  to  anything,  but  a  servant 
always  interferes.  Even  the  person  sitting  at  yoor 
side  does  not  hand  his  own  pfate  to  be  helped. 
Water  cups  are  placed  by  your  side,  and  oftentimes 
with  perfumed  water  to  wash  jrour  hands  and  lips 
after  dinner,  and  these  are  taken  away  and  others 
are  put  on  with  the  dessert.  Each  guest  is  fiir- 
nished  with  a  clean  napkin,  which,  after  dinner,  is 
never  left  on  the  table,  but  either  thrown  into  your 
chair  or  upon  the  floor  under  the  table.  The  ladies 
leave  soon  after  the  wine  has  passed  twice  round. 
After  the  gentlemen  have  drawn  together,  and 
finished  their  confab,  in  half-an-hour  cofllee  is  an- 
nounced in  the  drawing  room,  when  the  gentlemen 
go  in  to  meet  the  ladies.  *  *  *  At  11  the  serraots 
bring  in  the  decanters  of  wine,  seltzer-water,  and 
whiskey,  with  sugar  and  hot  water,  for  every  one 
to  help  himself,  and  the  bed  candles  are  placed  npon 
the  sideboard  or  in  the  outer  hall." 

Some  arrangements  at  Wobum  Abbey  are  peon- 
liar  to  that  establishment ;  from  which,  by  the  way, 
our  friend  departed  **  with  many  expressions  k 
regard  from  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  a  hope  that 
I  should  see  them  again  and  they  should  see  me  id 
London,  when  they  came  for  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. ' '  The  most  remarkable  of  the  peculiar  *'ar- 
rangements"  is  the  duchess'  page,  **  a  lad  who 
constantly  attends  on  her,  dressed  in  green,  trim- 
med with  gold  lace,  with  Suwarrow  boots  and 
tassels,  gold  epaulets,  and  a  sword  by  his  side." 

For  a  red-hot  renublican,  Mr.  Colman  is  suffi- 
ciently exclusive.  Miss  Cushman  finds  favor  with 
her  countryman  in  London  only  because  '*abe 
comes  with  excellent  letters ;"  and  evcD  these  do 
not  secure  his  good  opinion  after  her  representatioo 
of  the  character  of  Romeo.  **  Her  appearance  ia 
a  male  character  will  cause  her  to  lose  castCj  and 
exclude  her  from  the  intercourse  of  the  truly  refined, 
or  at  least  prevent  her  being  received  on  the  same 
footing  as  before."  Clergymen,  "  without  title,** 
find  as  little  consideration  as  ladies  in  breech^. 
*'  I  am  staying  with  a  clergyman,"  writes  the 
republican  on  the  8th  of  October,  1843 ;  **  he  is  a 
ffentleman  of  fortune,  and,  though  without  title 
himself,  he  married  a  lady  of  rank,  and  his  ftmily 
are  allied  by  blood  or  marriage  to  some  of  the 
highest  aristocracy  in  the  kingdom.  He  specially 
invited  me  to  come  and  pass  a  few  days  with  him. 
I  came  by  appointment  yesterday,  and  shall  leave 
to-morrow."  Of  course,  the  visitor  ••  is  urged  to 
remain,"  but  he  is  not  to  be  persuaded.  An  apol- 
ogy for  visiting  a  man  "  without  title"  is  always 
forthcoming.  **0n  Friday  afternoon  Mr.  Pym 
took  me  in  his  carriage  to  pass  the  night  with  Mr. 
Adeane,  a  large  proprietor,  whose  estate  consists 
of  about  3,500  acres.  He  has  no  title,  but  is  a 
highly-educated  ftnikman,'*^  Can  it  be  possible! 
As  a  set-oflf  against  Blr.  Adeane,  it  is  comforting  to 
think  that  **  on  Thursday  evening  I  went  to  dine  at 
Lady  Bassett's," — a  peeress  m  her  own  right  /— 
'*  whose  invitation  I  had  received  some  time  befors 
in  London." 

Criticism  does  not  abound  in  Mr.  Colmao*s 
volumes.  Dashes  here  and  there  are  somewhat 
startling.  Take  the  following  for  instance,  on  ths 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  : — ^*^  The  exhibi- 
tion is  now  open,  but  the  pictures,  amounting  to 
many  hundreds,  are  so  numerous  as  absolutely  to 
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JSMtoitMRi,  It  greathf  esteemed  for  the  troth  of  his 
Hkeii608e8 ;  but  Landseer  seems  aoknowledged  bj  all 
to  bear  the  palm.'*  Sir  Edwin  will  be  gratified  by 
the  coinplifnefit.  Again,  hear  Mr.  Colman  at  the 
Opera.  *'  The  music,  excepting  the  ehoruses, 
which  are  not  to  my  taste,  is,  I  suppose,  as  good 
as  the  world  aflbrds.  The  singing,  howerer,  ex- 
qoisite  as  it  is,  does  not  equal  that  which  I  hear 
t»kenever  I  go  to  the  Fineburf  Dnitarien  Chtpd.'*^ 
la  1845  there  are  only  three  great  objects  of  inter- 
est in  the  British  meiropolis,  the  chief  being  **  the 
marble  statue  of  the  Ghreek  Slave,  by  Mr.  Powers, 
the  sculptor,  formerly  of  Cincinnati;'*  and  the 
great  *'  talk  tn  the  fashionable  world  ,**  at  the  same 

eriod,  is  the  American  stars.  Miss  Cushman  and 
r.  Edwin  Forrest.  What  Mr.  Colman  under- 
stands by  "the  fashionable  world"  we  begin  to 
ffoess  when  he  aAerwards  speaks  of  taking  lodg- 
mgs  in  Islington  with  the  view  of  enjoying  the 
quiet  and  beauty  of  a  country  life  '*  after  the  dis- 
tracting bustle  and  din  of  London." 

One  glance  at  Mr.  Colman  in  his  character  of 
political  philosopher,  and  we  must  quit  the  inter- 
esting subject.  In  October,  1847,  writing  to  dear 
M.  from  raris,  our  traveller  informs  his  corre- 
spondent that "  his  English  friends  invite  him  to 
London,  and  promise  him  a  hearty  welcome ;"  but 
Mr.  Colman  ts  timid,  and  will  not  budge.  **  The 
situation  of  England,"  he  says,  '*  is  critical  and 
the  result  is  uncertain."  Indeed,  upon  the  very 
eve  of  the  French  Revolution  nothing  is  clearer  to 
Mr.  Colman  than  that  England  is  alKiut  to  be  con- 
sumed by  Social  incendiarism,  except  that  France 
is  in  a  condition  of  fixed  and  permanent  security. 
His  letters  at  this  period  evince  the  American's 
sagacity  to  a  remarxable  decree.  **  I  am  curious 
to  know,"  he  writes  to  a  London  acquaintance, 
*'  what  you  are  all  to  do  in  England.  M^  advice 
to  my  dear  friends  there  is  to  quit  a  sinking  ship 
and  flee  to  America."  His  solicitude  increases  as 
time  wears  on.  "  I  do  not  wonder,"  he  exclaims 
to  dear  M.,  "  at  vour  concern  for  John  Bull. 
England  is  dreadfully  diseased,  and  seems  under 
the  care  of  a  set  of  practitioners  who  either  have 
not  the  sagacity  or  the  courage  to  apply  the  only 
eflfectual  remedies."  The  eventful  f^bruary  ar- 
rives :  Mr.  Colman  is  still  in  Paris,  walking  over 
gunpowder,  which  he  does  not  even  smell,  but  he 
can  see  fire  blazing  from  one  end  of  London  to  the 
other.  **  Some  persons  say,"  he  writes  in  his 
despair,  "  that  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  Eng- 
land could  become  a  complete  tabula  rasa,  and  begm 
again  ;  she  is  so  full  of  anomalies  and  corruptions. 
Patch  her  up  as  you  will,  and  the  new  cloth  only 
makes  the  rent  worse.  Close  up  one  sore,  and 
half-a-d<ixen  new  ones  break  out.  Her  arrogance 
and  insolence,  they  say,  are  insuflbrable.     She  has 

gst  to  understand,  as  Cobden  recently  said,  '  that 
ngland  is  not  the  whole  world.'  "  As  late  as  the 
22d  of  February,  1848,  Mr.  Colman  ventured  to 
point  out  to  his  American  friends  the  great  advan- 
tages [Msscssed  by  France  over  England  in  all  that 
constitutes  a  nation's  greatness,  and  contributes  to 
the  comfort,  quiet,  contentment  and  happiness  of  a 
people.  **  In  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality  the 
French  seem  to  me  to  excel  all  others,  fmake  no 
ekoeptions.  I  never  knew  a  people  where  there  is 
to  much  charity  to  the  p<K>r.  As  to  domestic 
mttacliments  in  France,  I  believe  there  is  a  full 
share  of  fidelity  and  domestic  comfort.  *  *  The 
best  French  society  is  a  picture  of  what  is  most 
charming  in  domestic  life.  I  was  told  in  England 
before  I  came  to  Paris  that  I  should  be  constantly 


cheated,  but  I  have  mem  been  dieited  at  all.  In 
some  cases,  where  the  shopkeepers  have  had  oppor- 
tonities  of  taking  advantage  of  me,  they  have  shown 
no  inclination  to  do  so ;  luid  vifould,  I  believe,  haT« 
indignantly  spumed  the  thought.  The  Frsooh 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  philan^ 
thropic  efforts  and  institutions."  The  very  streets 
remind  the  traveller  of  the  vast  difference  between 
a  country  doomed  to  anarchy  and  speedy  destruc- 
tion, like  our  own,  and  a  land  blessed  with  the 
elements  of  stability,  like  that  of  France.  "  The 
streets  are  crowded  with  people,  all  well  dressed, 
all  evidently  well  fed ;  only  a  single  beggar,  and 
that  a  cripple,  solicited  alms,  and  not  a  ragged 
person  or  vagabond  was  to  be  seen ;  in  Uiese 
respects  presenting  a  contrast  to  the  country  w« 
had  lefl,  where,  in  London,  hunger  and  squalor,  and 
drunkenness,  and  filth  and  wretchedness,  crowd 
upon  you  at  every  comer."  The  revolution  breaks 
oat  in  France,  much  to  Mr.  Colman *s  delight,  who 
prophecies  a  social  millennium  in  less  than  a  mooth| 
and  the  lost  Englanders  resolve  to  have  no  revoln* 
tion  at  all,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  same  gentle- 
man, who  makes  mouths  at  Issachar  for  resting 
quietly  under  his  burdens.  We  are  bound  to  say 
that,  as  a  politieian,  an  observer  of  manners,  critic, 
and  reporter  of  fiiets,  we  never  met  Mr.  Colman's 
equal. 

In  one  respect  only  is  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  his 
decided  superior,  but  in  that  respect  Mr.  Willis 
surpasses  every  man  that  ever  wrote.  The  audac- 
ity of  the  author  of  People  J  have  Met  is  towering 
and  magnificent.  He  paints  monsters,  and  then^ 
with  the  greatest  gravity  imaginable,  assures  ns 
that  the  creatures  are  every-day  samples  of  walking 
humanity.  We  are  warned  not  to  be  astonished 
at  the  people  whom  Mr.  Willis  has  met,  inasmuch 
as  trutn  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  then  we  are 
introduced  to  individuals  whom  nature  disowns, 
and  no  novelist  but  himself  would  have  the  courage 
to  father.  It  is  true  enough  that  real  life  presents 
us  often  with  pictures  too  startling  for  romance 
itself  to  deal  with,  but  neither  in  real  life  nor  in 
the  realms  of  fiction  do  people  walk  on  their  heads^ 
or  drive  about  the  streets  in  a  state  of  nudity,  or 
sing  comic  songs  at  church,  or  perform  any  othei 
similar  al^grdity  peculiar  to  the  heroes  of  Bedlam 
and  of  Mr.  Willis'  ridiculous  tales.  We  decline  to 
fatigue  our  readers  with  a  description  of  the  arrant 
nonsense  which  this  American  gentleman  has  con- 
descended to  write.  It  is  equally  unnecessary  to 
show  that  the  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Willis,  to  the 
effect  that  he  has  drawn  his  pictures  from  decent 
society,  into  which  he  says  he  has  found  admit- 
tance, is  a  gross  calumny,  upon  mankind  at  large. 
It  is  sufficient  to  express  our  unaffected  regret  that 
the  literature  of  America  should  be  dishonored, 
and  the  good  sense  of  EInglishmen  ofifended,  by  the 
publication  of  three  such  volumes  as  those  to  which 
our  attention  has  been  directed. 

The  Emperor  Julian  and  his  Generation;  an  His- 
toric Picture.    By  Augustus  Neander,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Dirinity  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Translated  by  6.  V.  Cox,  M.  A.,  Esquire  Bedell 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Neander^  Julian  and  his  Generation  iras  origiDalty 
published  in  1819,  and  received  the  praiM  of  Nicbahr. 
It  contains  a  good  toounary  of  tbe  &cts  of  Julian's  life  as 
a  student  and  phtlosopber,  as  well  as  of  his  opinions  (  bat 
the  emperor  is  lost  sight  c^ezcept  as  regards  his  coodoot 
towards  the  Christians.    The  "historic  picture"  is  very 
ikir  and  hnpartial ;  bat  the  real  character  of  that  reroari- 
able  ruler  f^qoires  a  more  penetrating  mhMl  to  exhibit  H 
than  Dr.  Neander.— i^^ectotor.  ^  t 
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Maryland  Historical  Society. — The  annual 
dinner  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  took 
place  at  the  Eutaw  House,  Baltimore.  Hon.  John 
P.  Kennedy,  Vice-President,  presided  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Gen.  Smith,  the  President.  Among  the 
guests  were  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Jenifer,  recently  the  minister  of  this  country 
to  Vienna,  the  Hon.  Waddy  Thompson,  late  min- 
ister to  Mexico,  Mr.  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  and 
Mr.  Lytton,  son  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  and 
Attach^  to  the  British  Legation  in  this  country. 

After  the  regular  toasts  had  been  disposed  of, 
Mr.  Z.  C.  Lee  proposed  the  following  sentiment : — 

Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer — His  interconrse  with 
oar  country  is  guided  by  a  wise  conTiction  that  the 
true  policy  of  great  nations  is  to  cultivate  mutual  re- 
spect and  esteem,  and  tliat  the  foundations  of  a 
durable  peace  are  most  securely  laid  in  those  cour- 
tesies, public  and  private,  which  spring  from  an 
enlightened  and  friendly  estimate  of  the  manners  of 
each. 

Afler  the  cheering  hud  subsided.  Sir  Henry  made 
an  address,  which  occupied  nearly  three  quarters  of 
in  hour,  of  which  the  Baltimore  American  fur- 
nishes the  following  spirited  sketch.  The  quiet 
manner  of  his  allusion  to  a  certain  ridiculous  move- 
ment in  this  city,  we  feel  sure,  will  provoke  a  snile 
from  many  of  our  readers : — 

Gentlemen — Notwithstanding  the  pleasure  which 
I  feel  in  meeting  you  again,  and  the  influence  of  the 
gay  countenances  which  surround  me,  I  confess  to 
you  that  one  sorrowful  sentiment  has  at  this  mo- 
ment the  first  place  in  my  heart* 

Since  we  last  met,  the  brave  and  gallant  spirit  of 
that  soldier  who  then  ruled  over  the  destinies  of 
this  republic,  and  to  whose  high  achievements  I 
had  then  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  casual  tribute 
of  respect,  has  passed  from  us  to  that  land  where 
there  is  no  honor  to  the  victor,  no  humiliation  to 
the  vanquished.  Sad  and  sudden,  gentlemen,  was 
that  event,  but  even  whilst  following  the  remains 
of  the  honest-hearted  Taylor  to  the  grave,  1  could 
not  see  without  admiration  the  quiet  And  decorous 
manner  in  which  the  reins  of  government  passed, 
throughout  this  extended  empire,  from  the  hands 
of  the  Great  Warrior  to  those  of  the  Peaceful 
Magistrate.  (Cheers.)  .  Nor  have  I  marked  with- 
out interest  how  a  prudent  citizen,  arriving  so 
■addenly  and  unexpectedly  at  a  power  of  which 
monarchs  might  be  proud,  at  once  displayed  the 
sagacity  and  the  capacity  of  a  great  ruler— calling 
to  his  councils  the  wise  men  of  the  land,  (cheers,) 
and  adopting  that  policy  which  he  thought  best 
calculated — in  a  crisis  big  with  the  fate  of  empire 
—to  assuage  the  passions  of  conflicting  parties,  and 
to  bring  them  to  that  ground  of  compromise,  on 
which  1  agree  with  preceding  speakers  it  is  always 
politic  when  possible  to  arrange  calmly  and  amica- 
bly the  worldly  diflferences  of  mankmd.  (Load 
applause.)  And,  if  these  things,  gentlemen,  are 
creditable  to  an  individual,  are  they  not  creditable 
also  to  the  institutions  of  the  state  to  which  he 
belongs t  (Yes.)  You  say.  Yes.  I  repeat,  most 
assuredly.  Yes !  And  I  now  speak  of  them  because 
it  appears  to  me  that  I  cannot  better  testify  that  I 
deserve,  in  some  degree,  the  regard  and  kindness 
with  which  you  and  your  countrymen  have  honored 


me,  than  by  showing  that  I  appreciate  the  qoalitiei 
of  the  sutesmen  that  govern  you,  and  the  institu- 
tions under  which  you  live.     (Applause.) 

Oh  !  gentlemen,  I  am  proud,  you  know  it,  I 
don't  disguise  it,  of  St.  George— -but  I  freely  adroit 
that  the  greatest  feat  he  ever  performed  was  that 
of  begetting  St.  Jonathan.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
Yonder  figure,  however,  reminds  me  (pointing  to 
a  figure  of  History  on  the  Uble)  that  we  are  not 
here  as  children  of  St.  George  or  St.  Jonathan,  bat 
as  countrymen  all  of  the  great  and  common  land  of 
letters.  (Cheers.)  The  society  which  is  here 
assembled,  and  of  which  you  have  elected  me  a 
member,  is  dedicated  to  the  study  of  history,  and 
though  the  field  to  which  it  is  principally  confined 
is  American  history,  in  what  part  of  the  civilized 
world  is  not  American  history  a  subject  of  interest? 
(Cheers.)  For  my  own  part,  gentlemen,  I  have 
just  been  qualifying  myself  to  wear  somewhat 
worthily  the  badge  you  have  conferred  upon  roe, 
(pointing  to  the  ribbon  of  the  society  upon  his 
breast,)  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  fountain  source  of 
your  early  traditions  ;  I  mean  that  almost  fabulous 
region  where  Powhatan — 

the  lord  of  all, 
Q.uivered  and  plumed  and  lithe  and  tall^ 

held  his  rule  over  the  Aii^7iaiW-^(much  laughter)— 
may  I  say  this  ? — (laughter) — and  ruthless  warriois 
who  roved  through  the  primitive  forests  of  Virginia. 
Yes,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  could  pass  my  examina- 
tion, and  show  a  good  title  to  my  degree,  for  I  have 
been  standing  on  the  ground  where  the  gallaat 
Smith  was  laid  upon  the  fatal  stone,  and  have 
listened,  on  the  very  spot  where  those  romantic 
facts  occurred,  to  the  tale  of  how  the  beautiful,  I 
suppose  I  may  not  say  the/atr,  daughter  (laughter) 
of  the  Indian  King  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  our  com- 
mon hero,  and  saved  for  future  deeds  a  life  alreadjf 
so  full  of  marvellous  adventure  (cheers)  ;  and  is  it 
not  a  fact  of  singular  and  favorable  augury,  that 
after  visiting  the  historical  exploits  of  one  John 
Smith,  I  should  find  another  John  Smith,  (laugh- 
ter)— probably  his  descendant — president  of  your 
Historical  Society  ?     (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Will  you  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  having 
a  president  who  has  such  a  traditional  claim  to  the 
post  t  And  will  you  allow  me  also  to  congratulate 
you  in  following  the  pursuit  which  you  have  se- 
lected as  the  occupation  of  your  leisure,  in  a  spot, 
and  under  circumstances,  which  must  naturally  tend 
to  make  it  agreeable?  (Cheers.)  Your  historical 
studies,  gentlemen,  must  of  course  begin  with  your 
own  peculiar  history,  and  whether  you  look  to  its 
past,  current,  or  its  future  course,  I  don*t  think  you 
can  well  be  dissatisfied.  (Cheers.)  Ay,  gentle- 
men of  Maryland,  let  us  turn  to  the  first  pages  of 
your  early  chronicles — what  do  we  see  there? 
Amidst  a  time  of  general  intolerance,  when  the 
voice  of  Religion  was  elsewhere  drowned  amidst  the 
cries  of  victims  and  the  shouts  of  persecutors,  when 
her  holy  light  was  elsewhere  rendered  lurid  by  the 
glare  of  bonfires  blazing  over  human  sacrifice,  A^rf, 
in  this  chosen  land,  her  soft  and  gentle  accents  sank 
into  the  heart  of  the  penitent,  breathing  mercy  and 
forgiveness  (cheers) ;  whilst  her  ever-sacred  ray, 
beaming  round  the  tranquil  altars  of  St.  Mary^s, 
seemed,  like  the  lustre  of  the  sweet  planet  of  the 
night,  to  dispel  surrounding  darkness  and  disperse 
the  clouds  which  the  tempests  of  that  stormy  time 
drove  ever  and  anon  toward  the  peaceful  waters  of 
the  Potomac  (applause) ;  and  here,  gentlemen,  let 
us  not  pursue  history  into  the  domain  of  theology, 
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nor  seek  to  inqaire  whether  this  glorions  toleration 
was  the  work  of  Protestant  or  Catholic, 

Suffice  it  for  us  to  know  that  it  was  the  work  of 
Americans  and  Englishmen,  (loud  cheers,)  whose 
minds  were  imbued  with  a  truly  Christian  spirit, 
at  a  time  when  men  seemed  to  have  unlearned  the 
Christian  precept,  that  no  one  can  really  love  his 
Grod  who  does  not  love  his  neighbor  also.  (Ap- 
plause.) And  if  such  is  the  picture,  gentlemen, 
whicii  comes  to  you  from  times  gone  by,  what  is 
that  which  stands  on  the  foreground  of  times  now 
present,  promising  a  future  still  more  splendid  for 
times  to  comet  (Cheers.)  Your  city  lias  in- 
creased within  the  last  ten  years  from  one  hundred 
to  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  souls,  and  has 
added  within  the  last  year  1600  houses  to  its  pre- 
vious habitations.  (Applause.)  It  stands  upon  a 
bay  whence  the  shipping  which  crowds  its  waters 
is  carried  by  the  steady  breeze  of  prosperous  com- 
merce to  every  region  open  to  the  ocean — (cheers) 
*-while  already  three  railroads  place  it  in  direct 
communication  with  the  three  great  divisions  of 
this  immense  continent.     (Cheers.) 

It  contains  amidst  its  community  some  of  the 
heartiest  friends  and  most  accomplished  gentlemen 
that  are  to  be  found  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  (Applause.)  Do  you  wish  for  exam- 
ples t  I  could  look  round  the  room  and  pick  and 
choose  them,  but  let  me  turn  to  my  friend  near  me, 
(turning  to  Mr.  Kennedy,)  where  is  there  a  more 
accomplished  citizen  of  the  world,  or  a  more  capi- 
Uil  fellow?  (Loud  cheers.)  Shall  I  stop  here? 
Shall  I  say  nothing  of  those  *'  Baltimore  CUppers*^ 
of  yours,  who,  whether  they  lie  with  their  sails 
furled  in  your  harbor,  or  sweep  down  your  streets, 
(laughter,)  equipped  in  every  way  for  conquest, 
(laughter,)  are  so  neat  in  their  build,  so  trim  in 
their  rigging,  so  well  stored  with  all  that  can 
make  a  long  voyage  comfortable  and  agreeable- 
even  from  this  world  to  the  next?  (Loud  laughter.) 
And  here,  gentlemen,  it  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
me  to  pay  a  grateful  and  more  sober  compliment  to 
Baltimore  beanty,  which,  as  you  know,  at  this 
time  wears  three  of  the  proudest  coronets  of  the 
British  Peerage.  (Cheers.)  And  more  especially 
I  would  wish  to  pay  a  just  tribute  of  respect  to  that 
high  and  nobie  lady  who  is  equally  an  honor  to 
your  country  and  an  ornament  to  our  court ;  and 
who,  bright  with  every  mental  and  personal  charm, 
was  the  evening,  may  I  not  say,  westentj  star 
which  shone  on  the  serene  evening  of  the  busy  life 
of  that  great  statesman,  who,  whether  he  directed 
oar  foreign  policy  toward  the  triumphs  that  were 
obtained  by  his  great  brother,  or  ruled  in  the  vice- 
regal palace  of  his  dear  native  land,  or  found  an 
adequate  field  for  bis  comprehensive  genius  in  the 
wide  domains  of  our  Indian  empire,  was  at  all 
times  and  places  the  idol  of  his  friends  and  the 
admiration  of  his  countrymen: — need  I  tell  you 
that  I  speak  of  the  wife  of  Lord  Wellesley,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Charles  Carroll?     (Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  your  state  and  city  have  for  me 
peculiarly  dear  and  valuable  associations.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  day,  when,  passing  up  that  great 
river  which  rises  in  Maryland,  our  vessel  paused 
before  the  site  which  is  still  hallowed  by  the  shadow 
of  your  great  warrior  and  statesman.     (Cheers.) 

Gay  laughed  the  sun  on  that  auspicious  mom. 

And  there  we  lay,  amid  glad  faces,  giving  the 
salutations  of  greeting,  and  receiving  those  of  wel- 
come. All  was  amity,  ioy,  and  peace.  And  yet 
the  last  time  a  vessel  of  the  British  government  had 


ridden  on  these  waters,  it  had  come  as  the  minis- 
trant  of  war,  and  been  met  by  the  loud  and  fieroe 
cheer  of  stern  defiance.  The  last  time  that  the 
commingling  smoke  from  British  and  American 
cannon  had  cleared  away  from  that  scene,  it  had 
left  visible  the  field  of  anguish  and  of  death. 

How  many  years — how  many  thousand  years- 
did  that  scene  seem  to  me  distant  from  the  scene 
which  was  before  me!  (Loud  cheers.)  How 
different  and  distinct  the  sentiments  which  over- 
shadowed that  gloomy  .time  from  those  which  then 
lit  up  my  breast,  and  which  I  was  charged  by  the 
queen,  my  sovereign,  to  express  to  the  president 
and  people  of  the  United  States!  (Applause.) 
Grentlemen,  I  do  assure  you  that,  as  the  thought  of 
this  contrast  flashed  upon  me,  my  heart  swelled 
with  pride  at  the  glorious  nature  of  the  mission 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  me.  (Cheers.)  I 
envied  at  that  moment  no  military  conqueror ;  and, 
lifting  up  my  eyes  to  the  sacred  mount,  where  still 
stands  an  edifice  justly  regarded  by  Americans  as 
their  temple  of  Peace  and  Concord,  I  invoked  the 
spirit  of  the  illustrious  dead.  I  adjured  the  spirit 
of  the  great  American  Republican,  whom  one  of 
his  biographers  has  described  as  preeminently  the 
English  gentleman,  (cheers,)  to  bless  the  humble 
endeavors  of  one  of  England's  sons,  who  came  to 
that  spot  with  the  earnest  desire  to  reconcile  the 
children  of  those  who  fought  at  Trenton  or  York- 
town  to  that  old  conntry  m  which  are  still  to  be 
foimd  the  tombs  and  trophies  of  their  early  fathers. 
(Cheers.) 

Subsequently  I  visited  Baltimore.  I  will  say 
nothing  of  the  kindness  with  which  you  received 
me.  But  shall  I  tell  you  where  I  again  breathed 
the  prayer  to  which  I  have  just  alluded?  It  was 
at  the  foot  of  that  column  which  you  have  built  as 
a  monnment  of  yonr  triumphs  iii  war,  but  which 
stands,  let  me  tell  you,  in  a  city  which  is  in  itself  a  far 
more  glorious  monument  of  your  triumphs  in  peace 
(cheers)  ;  and  I  then  conceived  and  determined  to 
canry  out  that  idea,  which  your  toast,  that  I  am 
now  replying  to,  expresses  so  happily,  and  so 
kindly  repays  me  for.  (Cheers.)  Yes,  gentle- 
men, it  did.  seem  to  roe  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  conduct  which  should  be  adopted  by 
the  man  who  was  enjoined  to  keep  up  a  formu 
correspondence  between  two  small  and  distant 
courts,  and  that  man  who  had  the  desire  to  estab- 
lish a  telegraphic  communication  between  two 
great  and  kindred  hearts  (cheers) ;  it  did  seem 
to  me  that  the  United  States  of  America  did  not 
present  a  theatre  for  the  diplomacy  of  red  ttrpe^ 
(cheers  and  laughter,)  for  the  diplomacy  of  that 
school  which  never  writes  but  in  cipher,  (laugh- 
ter,) and  which,  as  M.  de  Talleyrand  has  said, 
always  speaks  in  the  language  best  adapted  to  con- 
ceal the  thoughts.  (Laughter.)  I  thought  that 
yon  Americans  were  a  people  who  would  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  man  who  stepped  out  from 
the  dark  covert  of  official  reserve,  and  stood  side  by 
side  with  you  on  the  plain  broad  platform  of  social 
intercourse.     (Cheers.) 

Your  cheers,  the  sentiments  which  your  presi- 
dent has  just  given,  and  the  universal  and  hearty 
welcome  which  I  have  everywhere  received,  all 
convince  me  that  I  was  right — a  hundred  times 
right.  (Applause.)  It  is  true  that  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  invitations  similar  to  that  which 
brings  me  here,  and  which,  however  willing,  I  havs 
been  unable  to  attend  to.  My  health,  my  avoca- 
tions, render  it  possible,  probable,  that  it  will  bo 
out  of  my  power,  for  a  long  period,  at  all  events, 
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to  attend  similar  ooDviml  maetinga  to  this.  (Criea 
of  No,  no.)  But  the  present  engagement  has  heen 
one  of  long  standing,  and  it  is  agreeable  for  me  to 
end,  for  the  present,  my  course  of  good-fellowship 
with  your  intelligent  and  kind-hearted  countrymen 
on  the  spot  where  it  conspicuously  began.  (Cheers.) 
At  all  events,  however,  the  plan  which  I  adopted, 
and  which,  so  far  as  my  strength  and  ability  would 

Eermit,  I  have  executed,  is  still  as  much  cherished 
y  me  as  it  is  approved  of  by  you.  I  shall  always 
rejoice  at  having  pursued  it,  and,  indeed,  I  believe 
it  has,  in  no  small  degree,  tended  to  produce  a 
perfectly  difl!erent  feeling  between  our  two  countries 
from  that  which  previously  existed.  (Cheers.) 
Nevertheless,  I  am  no  orator,  gentlemen,  and  if  my 
words  have  ever  reached  your  hearta  it  has  been 
because  they  rush  warmly  from  my  own.  (Cheers.) 
I  have  not  attempted  to  speak  sute  papers  on  this 
or  like  occasions,  (cheers  and  laughter,)  nor  do  I 
DOW  con  over  every  word  that  passes  my  lips,  with 
the  idea  of  guarding  it  against  the  possibility  of 
being  twisted  or  turned  into  some  sense  directly 
foreign  to  my  meaning.  (Cheers.)  I  have  never 
thought  that  I  was  addressing  watchful  enemies*  I 
have  always  felt  that  I  was  addressinff  intelligent 
and  loyal  friends.  Was  I  right ?  (Cries  of  12es.) 
You  say  Yes.  Thank  you.  I  know  it.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  me  even  to  tell  you  how  innumei^ 
able  are  the  proofs  which  I  have  received  md  am 
daily  receiving  of  this  fiict^-such  prooft  will  ever 
be  most  dear  to  rae.     (Cheers.) 

Nor  have  they,  perhaps,  (may  I  venture  to  say 
it!)  been  wholly  undeserved.  Ever  through  my 
life,  which,  from  my  earliest  years,  has  been  before 
the  public,  I  have  opposed  wrong  and  defied  in- 
jualioe;  but  I  have  never  willingly  ofiended  any 
elass,  sect,  or  individual,  (cheers,)  and  whenever 
I  have  done  so  involuntarily,  I  have  alwaya  been 
feady  with  a  manly  explanation  or  frank  apology. 
(Cbeera.)  This  conduct  baa  won  me  acme  email 
eensideration  from  men  of  all  parties  in  my  own 
cenntnr.  I  am  equally  proud  to  say  it  has  done  Atb 
•ame  tor  me  in  yours,  (cheers,)  and  if,  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  my  career  amongst  you,  a  career  which 
has  but  one,  one,  one,  object,  that  ef  atrengtheninff 
the  friendly  ties  betweea  our  two  nattone,  (cheera,) 
I  ahould  at  any  time  be  unkindly  misrepresented  or 
vngenerously  attacked  such  conduct,  totally  at 
varianoe  with  the  general  character  of  yonr  noble 
people,  will  not  give  me  the  slightest  eoncern, 
(cheers,)  for  I  can  wish  for  no  bettor  defence  than 
that  which  I  shall  immediately  find  in  your  own 
pablic  opinion.  (Applause.)  Yes,  gentlemen,  I 
say  vour  public  opinion — for  whatever  may  be  the 
winds  that  agitato  that  deep  sea,  forever  atirwd  by 
the  proud  spirit  of  intellect  and  thought,  no  small 
■entiment  or  unworthy  motive  ever  mingles  with  ito 
mighty  billows.  (Cheers.)  And  here,  now  and 
forever,  I  launch  on  those  great  waves  my  charao- 
tor,  with  the  eonfidence  of  a  mariner  who  knowa  the 
riorioos  nature  of  the  elementa  to  which  he  coo- 
ides  hia  fbrtone.     (Load  applause.) 


From  tbe  Specutor. 

LADT  BMHELINB  ST9ART  WORTLBY's  TRATBL8 
IN  AMERICA."*^ 

These  Tolnmea  contain  an  account  of  an  entor- 
priamg  tour,  for  a  lady,  made  by  Lady  Emmeline 

^  Travels  la  the  United  States,  ^.,  daring  1849 
and  18«0.  By  the  Lady  Emmelioe  Stuart  Wortley. 
Ir  Unas  volames.    Puhushed  by  Bentley. 


Stuart  Wortley,  in  1849  and  1856,  throigh  parte  of 
North  and  South  America.  New  York  was  ef 
course  her  Isnding-plaee ;  whence  she  visited  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  cities  lying  in  her  route, 
with  Boston  and  other  places  on  her  retnrn.  She 
subsequently  went  to  rhiladelphia  and  Wariiing- 
ton,  crossed  the  AUeghanies  to  Louisville,  descend- 
ed the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  to 
Mobile.  From  that  city  the  daunllesa  pilgrim 
steamed  to  Vera  Crux,  and  made  a  diligence  joa^ 
ney  to  Mexico  and  back ;  she  next  sailed  for  Havana, 
and  then  for  Panama,  ascending  the  river  Chagres 
in  a  boat  as  far  as  she  could,  and  crossing  the 
remainder  of  the  Isthmus  on  a  mule.  Lima,  in 
Peru,  was  the  terminus  of  her  trsvels,  and  the  nar- 
rative closes  with  her  arrival  at  Jamaica  on  her 
return. 

The  publication  of  hA  travela  waa  not  Lsdy 
Enuneline's  original  intention.  She  would  aot 
even  keep  a  journal,  lest  she  should  be  templed; 
but,  having  written  ofl*  her  remarks  and  impressioBS 
in  her  letters,  she  yielded  on  her  return  to  *'  reqaest 
of  friends ;"  and  these  volumes  consist  of  a  revised 
and  extended  edition  of  her  correspondenee.  Wheth- 
er the  complimentary  urgency  of  her  acquaintaaca 
waa  judicious,  may  be  doubted.  Although  the 
plaoea  Lady  Emmeline  visited  are  aot  in  the  roote 
ef  travellera  for  pleasure,  yet  enough  has  beet 
written  about  the  most  remote,  of  late  yeara,  to 
render  some  distinctness  of  purpose  or  foree  of 
delineation  necessary  to  impart  intereat  to  the  osi>> 
rative.  These  who  are  acquainted  with  Lady  Em- 
meline's  poetry  will  not  expect  much  of  depth  or 
condensed  strength  from  her  prose  ;  and  the  draw- 
ing-room mode  of  estimating  things,  whi<^  distia- 
guishea  her  narrative,  is  not  well  fined  for  an  active 
country  like  America,  where  material  iodustry  is 
made  the  sole  business  of  life.  In  a  aenae  thia 
peculiarity  givea  novelty ;  we  are  ahown  featorea 
that  other  people  disregard  or  do  not  aee ;  but  the 
style  has  tee  much  of  the  drawing-room  as  vreH  as 
tbe  matter  aeleoted  for  description.  The  composi- 
tion is  not  exactly  prolix,  nor  ia  it  empty  ;  but  it  is 
alight  and  sttperficia]--<ittalitiea  whKsh,  aa  Lsdy 
Emmdine  inUmatea  in  her  preface,  OMy,  in  pszt, 
ha  owing  to  the  book  having  been  baaed  on  a  iaoul- 
iar  correapondence  addreased  to  tunda  and  tastes 
akin  to  the  writer's. 

Perhaps  the  freshest  and  moot  valuable  portioa 
of  the  book  ia  that  which  relatea  to  society  ia 
America.  The  conclusions,  indeed,  most  be  taksa 
with  allowance,  (kimmon  travellera  see  the  wont 
of  American  aociety ;  Lady  Wortley  aaw  the  best, 
and  aaw  it,  doubtleas,  on  ite  beat  behavior.  Whea 
ahe  put  up  at  a  hotel,  ahe  escaped  the  gobhle-dowa 
ayatem  of  American  eirdinariea,  by  dining  in  private* 
In  aociety,  where  ahe  passed  a  great  deal  of  her 
time  in  the  older  steles,  every  one  waa  naturally 
anxiooa  to  exhibit  self  and  country  in  the  best  paint 
of  view  to  the  English  celebrity,  poetess,  and  titled 
lady ;  and  they  succeeded.  Liady  Emmeline  was 
charmed  with  everything  and  everybodv.  Some- 
times we  cannot  but  think  she  allowed  her  good- 
natured  gratitude,  and  her  poetical  habit  of  exautiBg 
the  real  mto  the  ideal,  to  carry  her  a  little  beyond 
the  actual.  That  the  wealthy,  well-deeeended, 
and,  according  to  report,  very  exeluaive  fiunilies  ia 
the  older  autea  of  America,  ahould  have  a  well- 
conducted  establishment,  and  exhibit  self-possessed 
mannera,  with  more  of  old-fashioned  fomal  ooartesy 
than  is  now  the  mode  in  Europe,  waa  to  be  expect- 
ed ;  bat  we  were  acucely  prepared  to  hear  of  sueh 
high  bceeding  and  diatinguiabed  look*  aa  Lady 
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Eu^meline  fell  in  with.  We  bImmiM  nther  haye 
expected  a  proTiocial  maoiiert  •lighilj  approaohini; 
the  prif^gish,  when  thought  or  refinemeDt  was 
aimed  at,  with  a  atrength  more  tending  towards  the 
ragged  or  ungainly  than  the  heroic.  However, 
**  apeak  as  you  find  ;**  and  in  this  strain  throughout 
speaks  Lady  Emmeline. 

I  like  the  Americans  more  and  more  ;  either  they 
have  improred  wonderAilIy  lately,  or  else  the  criti- 
cisms on  them  have  been  cruelly  exaggerated.  They 
are  particularly  courteous  and  obliging  ;  and  seem,  I 
think,  amiably  anxious  that  fbreigners  should  carry 
away  a  foyorable  impression  of  thrai.  As  ibr  me,  let 
other  travellers  say  what  they  please  of  them,  I  am 
determined  not  to  be  prejudiced,  but  to  judge  of  them 
exactly  as  I  find  them  ;  and  I  shall  most  pertinacious- 
ly continue  to  praise  them,  (if  I  see  no  good  cause  to 
alter  my  present  humble  opinion,)  and  most  especially 
for  their  obliging  civility  and  hospitable  attention  to 
strangers,  of  whUsh  I  have  already  seen  several  in- 
stances. 

I  have  witnessed  but  very  few  isolated  oases,  as  yet, 
of  the  unrefined  habits  so  usually  ascribed  to  them  ; 
and  those  cases  decidedly  were  not  among  the  higher 
orders  of  people  ;  for  there  seems  just  as  much  dif- 
ference in  America  as  anywhere  else  in  some  respects. 
The  superior  classes  here  have  almost  always  excel- 
loit  manners,  and  a  great  deal  of  real  and  natural  as 
wdl  as  acquired  reftnementt  and  are  often  besides 
(which  perhaps  will  not  be  believed  in  fesddious 
Kngland)  extremely  distinguished4ooking.  By  the 
way,  the  captains  of  the  steaai-boats  appear  a  re- 
markably gentlemanlike  race  of  men  in  general,  par- 
ticubirly  courteous  in  their  deportment,  and  very 
oonsiderate  and  obliging  to  the  passengers. 

Grood-nature,  a  determination  to  struggle  on 
through  diflicultiee,  and  a  natural  politeness  to 
women,  would  really  seem  to  be  a  characteristio 
of  the  Americans.  When  Lady  Emmeline  crossed 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  Californian  fever  was 
at  its  height,  and  theoonoourae  aome  what  resembled 
the  sutlers  of  an  army  in  retreat.  Men  stimulated 
by  the  **  auri  sacra  famea,"  carrying  their  '*  traps'' 
on  their  hacks  in  defeult  of  other  means  of  convey- 
ance, were  not  only  regardful  of  the  rights  of  others 
(of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race)  but  polite.  These  are 
aoenes  from  the  road. 

Our  room  (at  (}orgona)  with  its  solitary  aperture 
commanded  a  view  of  the  commencement  <^  the  road 
to  Panama ;  and  many  an  interesting  and  curious 
sight  did  we  witness  from  it  One  Uiat  was  very 
e^traeteristic  of  American  go-aheadishness  and  inde- 
pendence, I  will  relate.  A  spare,  eager-eyed 
**  States*  man,"  had  loaded  an  obstinate-looking  an- 
imU  with  probably  all  his  worldly  goods,  and  was 
starting,  or  rather  attempting  to  start,  perfectly  alone 
on  his  road  to  Panama  ;  for  the  animal  resolutely 
reftised  to  budge,  and  he  was  dragging  at  it  by  an 
immense  lonff  rope  with  all  his  might  and  main,  he  at 
one  end  of  the  rambling  street,  and  it  at  the  other, 
and  shouting  out  in  En^ish  to  the  sauntering  natives 
by  the  roadside,  **  I  say,  which  is  the  road  to  Pana- 
mawt**  Another  was  stepping  on  deliberately,  his 
bundle  under  his  arm,  and  a  huge  umbrella,  like  that 
you  see  represented  in  Chinese  rice-paper  drawings, 
over  his  head,  following  the  first  p«th  that  came  in 
his  way. 

The  English  party  start  too,  hot  are  annoyed  by 
m  troublesome  mule. 

It  was  almost  constantly  ''stopping  the  way." 
We  had  no  sooner  driven  it  on  than  it  paused  again : 
it  was  like  one  of  those  great  busting,  teasing  flies, 
thai  towaris  tlie  end  of  sommer  perfectly  haunt  jon. 


and.  If  expelled  from  jonr  hand,  an  feond  on  yovr 
fece,  and  so  on.  Now  we  found  our  friend  sticking 
on  a  bank,  threatening  to  tumble  down  on  ns  if  we 
went  on,  like  an  avalanche  of  mule  and  mangas  ;  and 
now  just  standing  across  our  path  ;  and  now  again  he 
would  turn  short  round,  as  if  to  dare  us  to  single 
combat,  and  sometimes  would  play  at  bo-peep  behmd 
the  trees — ^in  short,  he  was  the  dread  and  horror  of 
us  all,  and  a  cry  of  *'  Here  he  comes !"  was  suffioieiU 
to  send  us  all  helter-skdter. 

A  weary  American,  trudging  on  alone  under  an  ae- 
cumulation  of  afflictions,  in  the  shape  of  blankets, 
bundles,  cloaks,  and  knapsacks,  whom  we  overtook, 
had  compassion  on  the  poor  naughty  mule,  and 
humanely  interfered  in  its  behalt  **  Indeed,  ladies, 
I  think  the  creature  *s  nigh  tired  out ;  better  let  him 
rest  a  little."  But  we  had  lost  so  much  precious 
time  l>y  these  various  unfi>reseen  misfortunes,  that  we 
could  not  stop ;  and  we  knew  by  experience  what 
allowing  the  four-footed  culprit  to  loiter  behind  would 
bring  on  us,  and  the  horrible  nudging  of  trunks  and 
elbowing  of  boxea  to  which  we  shoiud  subject  our- 
selves, probably  to  the  demolition  of  our  ribs.  So  we 
declined  this  ;  and  the  state  of  the  case  was  explained 
to  the  humane  traveller ;  and,  as  he  looked  almoft 
fegged  to  death  beneath  his  mountain  pile  of  lum^, 
(and  as  a  reward  for  his  humanity  to  our  tired  tor- 
mentor,) I  begged  him  to  put  part  of  his  heavy  load 
on  one  of  our  lightly-laden  muks  ;  which  he  glad^ 
did. 

We  were  now  at  a  more  open  part  of  the  road,  b«t 
soon  again  we  plunced  into  thick  forest  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  amved  at  a  partial  clearing.  The 
d^lisht  now  was  beginidng  to  wane  ;  and  I  wassnv- 
pnsed  to  see  one  of  the  leiSiing  mules  taken  )3j  the 
guides  out  of  the  road  along  a  smooth  path  to  the 
right  The  rest  of  course  followed  ;  and  on  inquiring 
what  was  the  reason,  the  head  guide  came  and  said,  in 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate  delay  it  would  be 
safer  to  wait  at  an  Indian  village  in  the  wood  till 
morning,  as  the  road  ftirther  on  was  very  rough  and 
bad,  and  the  forest  so  impenetrably  thick  that  it 
would  be  very  dark  ;  also,  that  one  of  the  guides  with 
the  baggage-mules  had  hurt  his  ankle  very  badly  in 
sosambling  among  some  stamps  and  blocks  of  stone^ 
and  that  it  was  absohitsly  necessary  he  should  rest 

After  a  little  parleying  and  demurring  I  consented 
to  remain  at  this  Indian  village  till  the  moon  rose 
(when,  as  it  was  ftill,  it  would  be  a  little  lishter  than 
moat  days  in  Bngbmd  ;)  and,  wishing  good  night  to 
the  weary  American  traveller,  who  was  **  bound"  to 
join  some  of  his  companions  at  an  American  encamp- 
ment a  little  way  beyond,  and  who  did  not  seem  much 
to  like  the  prospect  of  threading  the  dark  masses  of 
forest  alone  without  the  protection  of  our  escort,  we 
pursued  our  way  to  the  Indian  village. 

Lady  Emmeline  saw  socnething  of  the  slaves,  if 
it  cannot  he  said  that  she  saw  slavery ;  but  she  saw 
them,  like  other  natters,  in  holiday  dress.  The 
late  President,  General  Taylor,  invited  her  to  visit 
his  estate,  which  his  son  managed,  and  which  she 
beheld  as  royalty  in  this  country  beholds  rustics. 

The  late  president's  son  was  there,  and  received  us 
with  the  kindest  hospitality.  The  slaves  were  mus- 
teied  and  marriialled  for  us  to  see  ;  ootton  was  picked 
from  the  few  phmts  that  had  survived  the  late  terrible 
overflowing  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  interior  of  one 
of  the  slaves'  houses  was  euiibited  to  us.  As  to  the 
skives  themsebres,  they  were  as  well  fed,  comfortably 
clothed,  and  kindly  cared  for  in  every  way  as  possible, 
and  seemed  thonmghly  happy  and  contented.  The 
dwelling-house  we  vrent  to  look  at  was  extremelT 
nice;  it  was  a  most  tasteftOly  decorated  and  an  exoew 
lently  ftimished  one ;  ihe  walls  were  covered  with 
INrints,  and  it  was  scrupulouslv  dean  and  neat 

y expressed  a  great  wish  to  see  some  of  the 

small  sable  fry ;  and  a  whole  regiment  of  little  iobQSl» 
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Totand,  black  babies  were  forthwith  paraded  for  her 
special  amusement ;  it  was  a  very  orderly  little  as- 
semblage, and  it  cannot  be  imagined  how  nice  and 
clean  they  all  looked.  Such  a  congregation  of  little 
smiling,  good-natured,  raven  rolypolies,  I  never  saw 
collected  together  before.  One  perfect  duck  of  a  child 
was  only  about  three  weeks  old,  but  it  comported  itself 
quite  in  iis  orderly  a  miwner  as  the  rest,  as  if  it  had 
been  used  to  give  parties  and  assemblies,  and  receive 
any  quantity  of  company  from  every  nation  on  earth 
all  its  days  or  rather  hours.  It  was  as  black  as  a 
Uttle  image  carved  in  polished  ebony,  and  as  plump  as 
a  partridge  (in  mourning.)  These  pitchy-colored 
piccaninnies  differed  from  white  children  in  one  essen- 
tial particular,  for  they  were  all  perfectly  quiet  and 
•ilcnt ;  all  wide  awake,  but  all  still  and  smiling. 

Afl^  the  main  body  had  departed,  a  small  straggler 
was  brought  in  (whose  mother,  perhaps,  had  lavished 
additional  cares  ujfon  its  state  toilette  ;)  and  it  alone, 
apparently  alarm^  at  finding  itself  thus  unsupported 
and  insulated,  testified  its  disapprobation  at  the 
presence  of  English  visitors  by  a  very  mild  squall. 
We  saw  an  older  child  afterwards,  who  was  very 
nearly  white,  with  lovely  features  and  fair  hair  ;  the 
mother  was  a  Mulatto,  and  the  father  almost  white. 

V was  highly  delighted  with  the  whole  company 

of  little  inky  imps  from  first  to  last,  nursing  and 
fondling  them  in  high  glee ;  and  it  may  be  readily 
conceived  that  the  mothers  stood  by  equally  enchanted 
at  having  their  little  darkies  so  appreciated — and  not 
a  little  proud  ;  showing  their  splendid  glittering  teeth 
almost  from  ear  to  ear. 

All  the  slaves  were  evidently  taken  the  kindest  care 
of  on  General  Taylor's  plantation.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  all  appeared  to  adore  Mr.  Taylor;  who 
•eemed  extremely  kind  to  them,  and  atfable  with 
tiiem. 


From  the  Laadw. 
FETCHING  WATER   FROM   TUB  WELL. 

Eablt  on  a  sunny  mom, 

While  the  lark  was  singing  sweet. 
Came,  beyond  the  ancient  farmhouse, 

Sound  of  lightly  tripping  feet ; 
*T  was  a  lowly  cottage  maiden. 

Going,  why,  let  young  hearts  tell. 
With  her  homely  pitcher  laden. 

Fetching  water  from  the  welL 

Shadows  lay  athwart  the  pathway, 

All  along  the  quiet  lane. 
And  the  breezes  of  the  morning 

Moved  them  to  and  fro  again. 
O'er  the  sunshine,  o*er  the  shadow. 

Passed  the  maiden  of  the  &rm. 
With  a  charmed  heart  within  her. 

Thinking  of  no  ill  nor  harm. 

Pleasant,  surely,  were  her  musings. 

For  the  nodding  leaves  in  vain 
Sought  to  press  their  bright'ning  image 

On  her  ever  busy  brain. 
Leaves  and  joyous  birds  went  by  her. 

Like  a  dim,  half-waking  dream. 
And  her  soul  was  only  conscious 

Of  life's  gladdest  summer  gleam. 

At  the  old  lane's  shady  turning 

Lay  a  well  of  water  bright. 
Singing,  soft,  its  hallelujahs 

To  the  gracious  morning  light 


Fern  leaves,  broad  and  green,  bent  o'er  U» 

Where  its  silver  droplets  fell. 
And  the  fairies  dwelt  beside  it. 

In  the  spotted  fox-gbve  belL 

Back  she  bent  the  shading  fern  leaves. 

Dipped  the  pitcher  in  the  tide-^ 
Drew  it,  with  the  dripping  waters 

Flowing  o'er  its  glazed  side. 
But,  before  her  arm  could  place  it 

On  her  shiny,  wavy  hair. 
By  her  side  a  youth  was  standing  ! — 

Love  rejoiced  to  see  the  pair  ! 

Tones  of  tremulous  emotion 

Trailed  upon  the  morning  breexe, 
•     Gentle  words  of  heart-devotion 

Whisper'd  neath  the  ancient  trees. 
But  the  holy,  blessed  secrets, 

It  beseems  me  not  to  tell  ; 
Life  had  met  another  meaning — 

Fetching  water  from  the  well ! 

Down  the  rural  lane  they  sauntered. 

He  the  burthened  pitcher  bore  ; 
She,  with  dewy  eyes  down  looking. 

Grew  more  beauteous  than  before ! 
When  they  neared  the  silent  homestead. 

Up  he  raised  the  pitcher  light ; 
Like  a  fitting  crown  he  placed  it 

On  her  head  of  wavelets  bright 

Emblem  of  the  coming  burdens 

That  for  love  of  him  she  'd  bear. 
Calling  every  burthen  blessed. 

If  his  love  but  lighten  there  I 
Then,  still  waving  benedictions. 

Further — further  off  he  drew. 
While  his  shadow  seemed  a  glory 

That  across  the  pathway  grew. 

Kow  about  her  household  duties. 

Silently  the  maiden  went, 
And  an  ever-radiant  halo 

With  her  daily  life  was  blent 
Little  knew  the  aged  matron. 

As  her  feet  like  music  fell, 
What  abundant  treasure  found  she. 

Fetching  water  from  the  welL 

SnoassnoNS  made  at  an  early  period,  that  the  Ex- 
hibition should  be  made  subservient  to  educational 
purposes,  are  already  acted  on.  Professor  Oiwper, 
of  King's  College,  has  commenced  a  series  of  lectures 
to  his  class  on  the  building  and  its  contents  ;  and 
Professor  Anstead  is  said  to  be  now  busily  making 
arrangements  for  the  formation  of  classes  in  mineral- 
ogy and  chemistry,  to  whom  he  will  deliver  practical 
lectures  in  the  building  itself.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee are  stated  to  be  desirous  of  giving  all  possiUt 
facilities  to  the  great  metropolitan  schools  for  cuiy- 
ing  out  such  excellent  purposes. 

Several  provincial  clergymen  have  written  to  the 
Executive  Committee  with  proposals  to  bring  up  all 
their  parbhioners  in  a  body  for  a  day's  view  of  Urn 
Exhibition. 

Wk  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  sculp- 
tors of  this  country  to  invite  to  a  dinner  the  fordgn 
artists  and  sculptors  who  have  contributed  to  the 
Exhibition.  The  entertainment  will,  we  bdtere,  ba 
presided  over  by  Sir  C  Eastlake,  the  President  of  tks 
Royal  Academy. — Morning  Chronicle, 
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THE  CONCEPTION   OF   THE   CONSTITUTION. 

[We  copy  from  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enqudrer 
a  wonderful  letter  from  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  an 
admirable  preface  by  the  editor  of  that  paper.  This 
invaluable  letter  has  a  special  bearing  upon  some  of 
ear  present  troubles.  See  to  what  a  condition  the 
disciples  of  Jefferson  in  some  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  their  zealous  nulli^ing  associates  in  the  North, 
are  striving  to  restore  us !  In  our  opinion,  the  man 
who,  being-  sane^  endeavors  to  destroy  the  Constitution 
and  break  up  the  Union,  is  guilty  of  a  sin  to  which 
that  of  mere  murder  is  comparatively  light.] 

With  the  solitary  exception  of  that  of  Wash- 
INOTON,  there  is  no  name,  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  our  country,  entitled  to  the  same  respect 
and  reverence  as  that  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Whether  we  look  at  him  as  the  aid  and  companion 
of  Washington  during  the  war  of  revolution  ;  his 
friend  and  counsellor  in  the  gloomiest  period  of  that 
struggle,  and  the  early,  earnest  and  consistent  ad- 
Tocale  of  enlarged  powers  to  Congress,  and  ener- 
getic action  by  that  body ;  or  whether  we  reflect 
upon  the  influence  he  exercised  in  originating  the 
present  government,  the-  labors  of  his  pen  in  subse- 
quently causing  it  to  be  adopted,  and  the  all-impor- 
tant part  he  played  in  getting  the  ship  of  slate 
safely  under  way  and  steadily  directed  to  that  ha- 
ven which  has  brought  about  the  unparalleled  pros- 
perity we  now  enjoy — his  services  and  his  charac- 
ter alike  command  our  gratitude  and  respect. 

As  we  become  further  removed  from  the  period 
in  which  the  heroes,  patriots  and  sages  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  our 
present  government  figured,  the  more  capable  we 
are  of  judging  of  their  motives  as  well  as  their  ac- 
tions. Contemporaneous  history  is  never  faithful, 
because  it  can  never  be  impartial.  And  it  is  as 
dangerous  to  rely  upon  the  historian  too  far  re- 
inoTed  from  the  period  of  time  in  relation  to  which 
he  writes,  as  it  is  to  trust  to  those  who  were  con- 
temporaneous with  the  period,  and  necessarily 
influenced  by  the  partialities  and  prejudices  insep- 
arable from  all  contemporaneous  history.  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  precisely  what  period  is  most 
favorable  to  an  impartial,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
accurate  history  of  the  past ;  but  we  believe  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  biographies  of  men  writ- 
ten half  a  century  after  their  decease  may  be  con- 
sidered must  faithful,  because  the  biographer  has 
the  double  advantage  of  accuracy  with  regard  to 
events,  and  deliberations  in  regard  to  the  judgment 
which  posterity  should  form  of  them. 

Nearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  Hamilton  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  our  country,  he 
died  young,  and  too  many  of  his  contemporaries  are 
still  among  us,  or  their  immediate  descendants  are 
too  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  to  permit  such  a  history  of  his  life 
to  be  prepared,  as  roust  ultimately  become  one  of 
the  richest  treasures  which  that  eventful  period 
will  have  furnished  our  country.  When  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  and  jealousies  of  the  period 
shall  have  passed  away,  the  lives  of  those  who 
achieved  our  independence,  and  framed  for  us  our 
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admirable  constitution,  and  moulded  to  it  the  prac- 
tice of  ^he  new  government,  will  constitute  a  rich 
legacy  to  their  descendants;  which,  properly  im- 
proved, cannot  fail  to  serve  as  beacon  lights  by 
which  future  statesmen  may  safely  guide  their 
footsteps.  And  prominent  among  those  truthful 
biographies  of  the  revolutionary  period — second 
only  in  light  and  beauty  and  grandeur  to  that  of  the 
Pater  Patria  itself— will  stand  the  life  and  services 
of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Illustrated  by  his  own 
pen  in  expounding  the  principles  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  connected  by  his  acts  in  giving  life  and 
reality  to  that  instrument,  by  reducing  to  practice 
its  beautiful  theory,  it  cannot  fail  to  he  as  valuable 
to  future  generations  as  it  will  assuredly  be  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  every  statesman  who 
desires  to  adhere  to  the  great  landmarks  which 
have  been  so  clearly  defined,  and  adherence  to 
which  has  produced  such  noble  fruits.  The  time 
will  arrive  when  the  admirers  of  Hamilton  and  his 
patriot  co-laborers  will  justly  attribute  to  the  influ- 
ence he  and  they  exercised  in  giving  to  our  govern- 
ment its  start  under  the  new  constitution,  nearly 
as  much  importance  as  to  the  constitution  itself. 
To  the  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, as  set  forth  in  the  Federalist ^  and  to  the  prae- 
tice  which  Washington  and  Hamilton  introduced, 
we  may  justly  attribute  the  healthful  action  of  that 
noble  instrument,  and  the  inappreciable  blessings  it 
has  conferred  upon  our  country,  and  upon  mankind. 
And  valuable  as  were  the  services  of  Hamilton 
during  the  Revolution— zealous  as  were  his  labors 
in  getting  rid  of  the  Confederacy  by  the  substitution 
of  our  existing  Union — and  inestimable  as  were  his 
labors  in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos — we  feel  that 
we  owe  him  a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  launched  the  ship  of  State,  and 
safely  steered  her  through  the  rocks  and  shoals  of 
the  period  into  deep  water,  and  left  her  with  favor- 
able winds  and  bellying  sails  in  that  track  which 
was  certain  to  bring  her  to  the  haven  to  which  she 
was  destined,  than  for  all  the  other  acts  of  his  life. 
That  was  the  crowning  act  of  his  brilliant  and  useful 
career ;  and  fully  to  appreciate  it,  we  need  but  ask 
ourselves  what  our  government  would  have  been  if 
Jeflerson  and  his  associates,  instead  of  Washing-, 
ton,  Hamilton,  and  their  friends,  had  first  adminis- 
tered the  government  under  our  existing  constitu- 
tion ?  We  mean  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Jefl!erson, 
nor  would  we  for  an  instant  question  his  patriot- 
ism ; — but  regard  for  truth,  and  a  conviction  how 
necessary  it  is  that  the  rising  generation  should 
know  the  truth  of  our  own  history  as  it  is,  compel 
us  to  say,  that  if  Jeflferson,  with  his  French  notions 
of  democracy  and  republicanism — his  philosoph- 
ical theories  and  his  irreligious  opinions— his 
declarations  of  the  universal  equality  of  man  from 
the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  with  his  practice  in  direct 
hostility  to  it — had  been  the  first  president,  and  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  shaping  the  future  action  of 
our  government  under  our  present  constitution,  we 
should  at  this  moment  have  been  pretty  much  in 
the  situation  of  the  South  American  republics — 
without  the  happiness,  the  prosperity,  the  stobility 
and  the  power,  which  claim  for  us  the  admiratioa 
and  respect  of  the  civilized  world.  /^^  ^^^^^T^ 
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These  reflections  are  the  consequences  of  oar 
having  been  enabled  to  place  before  oor  readers  this 
morning  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  papers 
from  the  pen  of  Alexander  Hamilton  which  has 
ever  seen  the  light.  Hamilton  was  born,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  on  the  llth  January,  1757 ;  this 
document  bears  date  1780,  and  was  written  to  the 
Hon.  James  Duane — a  very  prominent  Republican 
of  this  Slate,  who  at  that  period  was  a  member  of 
what  is  now  denominated  the  **  Old  Congress  ;'* 
that  is,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation.  Ham- 
ilton, of  course,  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age 
at  the  time  this  letter  was  written ;  and  upon  its 
face  it  bears  evidence  that  it  was  never  copied,  but 
was  a  hastily  prepared  document,  written  in  camp, 
in  the  midst  of  an  active  campaign,  and  when  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  private  secretary  and  aide-de 
camp  to  the  commander-in-chief.  Yet  there,  in 
that  hastily  written  letter  of  the  boy-man,  we  have 
not  only  the  clearest  and  most  convincing  demon- 
stration of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change  in  the 
government,  through  the  action  of  a  convention  of 
all  the  States ;  but  there  we  have  also,  years  before 
that  convention  met,  the  foreshadowing  of  what  it 
should  do — the  details  of  what  was  required — and, 
in  short,  that  identical  constitution  which  in  1789 
the  convention  framed,  and  under  which  our  be- 
loved country  has  steadily  progressed  in  prosperity 
and  power,  until  nothing  is  lefl  for  us  to  desire, 
except  a  continuance,  under  God,  of  the  inestimable 
blessings  we  enjoy. 

We  adk  the  reader  to  compare  this  letter  of  1780, 
and  its  description  of  what  the  powers  of  the  new 
government  should  be,  with  the  provisions  of  our 
admirable  constitution ;  and  he  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  the  labors  of  the  convention  of  1789 
were  nothing  more  than  an  embodying  and  arrang- 
ing of  the  work  cut  out  for  them  by  a  boy  in  camp, 
several  years  before !  Every  grant  of  power,  al- 
most without  a  solitary  exception,  which  Hamilton 
urged  should  be  made  by  the  Slates  to  the  new 
government,  was  made ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  manner 
which  clearly  proves  who  it  was  that  controlled 
the  convention — whose  genius  and  whose  spirit  it 
was  which  led  the  minds  of  that  assemblage  of 
patriots  to  the  adoption  of  those  admirable  provis- 
lous  which  have  rendered  us  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous people,  as  well  as  a  great  and  powerful 
nation.  And  it  will  not  escape  the  careful  reader, 
that  in  sketching  what  the  government  should  be, 
he  expressly  provided  for  **  a  coercioe  Union,*^  We 
would  e^ecially  invite  the  attention  of  South  Car- 
olina to  this  fact;  and  it  will  be  prudent,  at  least, 
for  Vermont  to  bear  it  in  mind. 

Then,  again,  read  what  Hamilton  said,  in  1780, 
of  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple to  receive  favorably  the  deliberations  of  the 
convention,  **  by  sensible  and  popular  writings," 
and  compare  this  prediction  with  what  he  .and 
Madison  and  Jay  did,  in  making  the  constitution 
acceptable  through  their  numbers  of  the  Federalist! 

In  short,  he  not  only  faithfully  depicted  the  evils 
of  the  Confederation  and  the  necessity  of  a  "  coercive 
Union,'*  with  national  powers ;  but  he  pointed  out, 
in  1780,  specifically  what  that  Union  should  be, 
what  the  provisions  of  its  constitution,  the  precise 
grant  of  powers  by  the  States,  and  the  mode  of 
making  such  a  strong  National  government  accept- 
able to  the  people.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  letter 
from  any  source — containing  what  we  have  hereto- 
fore looked  upon  as  the  collective  wisdom  of  all  the 
great  minds  of  that  eventful  period.  But  it  is 
doubly  wonderful,  that  it  shonid  have  emanated 


from  a  boy  of  twenty-three;  and  that  too,  some 
years  before  the  time  dad  arrived  when  the  country 
could  be  induced  to  embrace  its  wisdom. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  time  to  indulge  in 
the  reflections  to  which  this  extraordinary  doca- 
ment  gives  rise ;  nor  can  we  pause  to  point  out  the 
wonderful  knowledge  of  men  and  events  which  it 
exhibits ;  but  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  saying  that 
here  we  have  the  origin  of  our  glorious  constitu- 
tion, and  that  Alexander  Hamilton  was  emphati- 
cally the  author  and  father  of  that  imperishable 
instrument. 

A    LETTER   OF   ALEXANDER   HAMILTON'S. 

Dear  Sir  : — Agreeable  to  your  request  and  my 
promise,  I  sit  down  to  give  you  my  ideae  of  the 
defects  of  our  present  system,  and  the  changes 
necessary  to  save  us  from  ruin.  They  may, 
perhaps,  be  the  reveries  of  a  projector,  rather  than 
the  sober  views  of  a  politician.  You  will  judge  of 
them,  and  make  what  use  you  please  of  them. 

The  fundamental  defect  is  a  want  of  power  ia 
Congress.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  show  in 
what  this  consists,  as  it  seems  to  be  nniversally 
acknowledged  ;  or  to  point  out  how  it  has  happened, 
as  the  only  question  is  how  to  remedy  it.  It  may, 
however,  be  said  that  it  has  originated  from  three 
causes :  an  excess  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which 
has  made  the  particular  States  show  a  jealousy  of 
all  power  not  in  their  own  hands,  and  this  jealousy 
has  led  them  to  exercise  a  right  of  judging  in  the 
last  resort  of  the  measures  recommended  by  Con- 
gress, and  of  acting  according  to  their  own  itpiDioos 
of  their  propriety  or  necessity ;  a  diffidence,  in 
Congress,  of  their  own  powers,  by  which  they  hive 
been  timid  and  indecisive  in  their  resolutions,  con- 
stantly making  concessions  to  the  States,  till  they 
have  scarcely  1ef\  themselves  the  shadow  of  power; 
a  want  of  suflicient  means  at  their  disposal  to  an- 
swer the  public  exigencies,  and  of  vigor  to  draw 
forth  those  means,  which  have  occasioned  them  to 
depend  on  the  States  individual]y,^io  fulfil  their 
engagements  with  the  army — the  consequences  of 
which  have  been  to  luin  their  influence  and  credit 
with  the  army,  to  establish  its  dependence  on  each 
State  separately,  rather  than  on  them,  that  is,  rather 
than  on  the  whole  collectively. 

It  may  be  pleaded  that  Congress  had  never  any 
definitive  powers  granted  them,  and,  of  course, 
could  exercise  none,  could  do  nothing  more  than 
recommend.  The  manner  in  which  Congress  was 
appointed  would  warrant,  and  the  public  good 
required,  that  they  should  have  considered  them- 
selves as  vested  wiihfaWipovfer  to  preserve  the  republic 
from  harm.  They  have  done  many  of  the  highest 
acts  of  sovereignty,  which  were  always  cheerfully 
submitted  to.  The  declaration  of  independence ; 
the  declaration  of  war ;  the  levying  an  army ; 
creating  a  navy  ;  emitting  money  ;  making  alliances 
with  foreign  powers;  appointing  a  dictator,  dec., 
&c., — all  these  implications  of  a  complete  sover- 
eignty were  never  disputed,  and  ought  to  have  been 
a  standard  for  the  whole  conduct  of  administration. 
Undefined  powers  are  discretionary  powers,  limited 
only  by  the  object  for  which  they  were  given ;  ia 
the  present  C4ise,  the  independence  and  freedom  of 
America.  The  Confederation  made  no  diflfereoee ; 
for,  as  it  has  not  been  generally  adopted,  it  had  do 
operation.  But,  from  what  I  recollect  of  it.  Con- 
gress have  even  descended  from  the  authority  whiek 
the  spirit  of  that  act  gives  them,  while  the  partioi- 
lar  States  have  not  further  attended  to  it  than  as  it 
suited  their  pretensions  and  coaveoience.    It  would 
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take  too  much  time  to  enter  into  particular  in- 
stances, each  of  which,  separately,  might  appear 
inconsiderable,  but  united  are  of  serious  import.  I 
only  mean  to  remark,  not  to  censure. 

But  the  Confederation  itself  is  defective  and  re- 
quires to  be  altered.  It  is  neither  fit  for  war  nor 
peace.  The  idea  of  an  uncontrollable  sovereignty 
in  each  State,  over  its  internal  police,  will  defeat 
the  other  powers  given  to  Congress,  and  make  our 
Union  feeble  and  precarious.  There  are  instances 
without  number,  where  acts  necessary  fur  the  gen- 
eral good,  and  which  rise  out  of  the  powers  given 
to  Congress,  must  interfere  with  the  internal  police 
of  the  States  ;  and  there  are  as  many  instances  in 
which  the  particular  States,  by  arrangements  of 
internal  police,  can  effectually,  though  indirectly, 
counteract  the  arrangements  of  Congress.  You 
have  already  had  examples  of  this,  for  which  I  refer 
you  to  your  own  memory. 

The  Confederation  gives  the  States,  individually, 
too  much  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  army. 
They  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
entire  formation  and  disposal  of  our  military  forces 
ought  to  belong  to  Congress.  It  is  an  essential 
cement  of  the  Union  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  destroy  all  ideas  of  state  attachments 
in  the  army,  and  make  it  look  up  wholly  to  them. 
For  this  purpose  all  appointments,  promotions,  and 
provisions  whatsoever,  ought  to  be  made  by  them. 
It  may  be  apprehended  that  this  may  be  dangerous 
to  liberty;  but  nothing  appears  more  evident  to 
me  than  that  we  run  much  greater  risk  of  haying 
a  weak  and  disunited  federal  government,  than  one 
which  will  be  able  to  usurp  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Already  some  of  the  lines  of  the  army 
would  obey  their  States  in  opposition  to  Congress, 
notwithstanding  the  pains  we  have  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  unity  of  the  army.  If  anything  would 
hinder  this,  i|  would  be  the  personal  influence  of 
the  general ;  a  melancholy  and  mortifying  consid- 
eration. 

The  forms  of  our  State  constitutions  must  always 
give  them  great  weight  in  our  affairs,  and  will 
make  it  too  difficult  to  bend  them  to  the  pursuit  of 
a  common  interest ;  too  easy  to  oppose  whatever 
they  do  not  like,  and  to  form  partial  combinations 
subversive  of  the  general  one.  There  is  a  wide 
diflferenoe  between  our  situation  and  that  of  an 
empire  under  one  simple  form  of  government,  dis- 
tributed into  counties,  provinces,  or  districts,  which 
have  no  legislature,  but  merely  magistratical  bodies, 
to  execute  the  laws  of  a  common  sovereign.  Here 
the  danger  is  that  the  sovereign  will  have  too 
much  power,  and  oppress  the  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed.  In  our  case — that  of  an  empire  composed 
of  confederated  states,  each  with  a  government 
completely  organized  within  itself,  having  all  the 
means  to  draw  its  subjects  to  a  close  dependence 
on  itself— the  danger  is  directly  the  reverse.  It  is 
that  the  common  sovereign  will  not  have  power 
sufficient  to  unite  the  different  members  together, 
and  direct  the  common  sources  to  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  the  whole. 

The  leagues  among  the  old  Grecian  republics 
are  a  proof  of  this.  •  They  were  continually  at  war 
with  each  other ;  and,  for  want  of  union,  fell  a  prey 
to  their  neighbors.  They  frequently  held  general 
councils;  but  their  resolutions  were  no  further 
observed  than  as  they  suited  the  interests  and  in- 
clinations of  all  the  parties ;  and,  at  length,  they 
sunk  entirely  into  contempt. 

The  Swiss  cantons  are  another  proof  of  the  doc- 
trine.   They  have  had  wars  with  CAch  other,  which 


wonld  have  been  fatal  to  them,  had  not  the  different 
powers  in  their  neighborhood  been  too  jealous  of  one 
another,  and  too  equally  matched  to  suffer  either  to 
take  advantage  of  their  quarrels.  That  they  have 
remained  so  long  united  at  all  is  to  be  attributed  to 
their  weakness,  to  their  poverty,  and  to  the  cause 
just  mentioned.  These  ties  will  not  exist  in 
America ;  a  liitle  time  hence,  some  of  the  States 
will  be  powerful  empires ;  and  we  are  so  remote 
from  other  nations  that  we  shall  have  all  the  leisure 
and  opportunity  we  can  wish  to  cut  each  other's 
throats. 

The  Germanic  Corps  might  also  be  cited  as  an 
example  in  favor  of  the  position. 

The  United  Provinces  may  be  thought  to  be  one 
against  it.  But  the  family  of  the  Stadthulders, 
whose  authority  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  gov- 
ernment, has  been  a  strong  link  of  union  between 
them.  Their  physical  necessities,  and  the  habits 
founded  upon  them,  have  contributed  to  it.  Each 
province  is  too  inconsiderable,  by  itself,  to  under- 
take anything.  An  analysis  of  their  present  con- 
stitutions would  show  that  they  have  many  ties 
which  would  not  exist  in  ours  ;  and  that  they  are 
by  no  means  a  model  for  us. 

Our  own  experience  should  satisfy  us.  We  have 
felt  the  difficulty  of  drawing  out  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  inducing  the  States  to  combine  in  equal 
exertions  for  the  common  cause.  I'he  ill-success  of 
our  late  attempt  is  striking.  Some  have  done  a 
great  deal ;  others  little,  or  scarcely  anything.  The 
disputes  about  boundaries,  &c.,  testify  how  flatter- 
ing a  prospect  we  have  of  future  tranquillity,  if  we 
do  not  frame,  in  time,  a  confederacy  capable  of  de- 
ciding the  differences,  and  compelling  the  obedience 
of  the  respective  members. 

The  Confederation,  too,  gives  the  power  of  the 
purse  too  entirely  to  the  State  legislatures.  It 
should  provide  perpetual  funds,  in  the  disposal  of 
Congress,  by  a  land  tax,  poll  Ux,  or  the  l^ke.  All 
imposts  upon  commerce  ought  to  be  laid  by  Con« 
gress,  and  appropriated  to  their  use ;  for  without 
certain  revenues  a  government  can  have  no  power. 
That  power  which  holds  the  purse-strings  abso- 
lutely, must  rule.  This  seems  to  be  a  medium^ 
which,  without  making  Congress  altogether  inde^ 
pendent,  will  tend  to  give  reality  to  its  authority. 

Another  defect  in  our  system  is  want  of  method 
and  energy  in  the  administration.  This  has  partly 
resulted  from  the  other  defect ;  but  in  a  glreat  degree 
from  prejudice,  and  the  want  of  a  proper  executive. 
Congress  have  kept  the  power  too  much  in  tfieir 
own  hands,  and  have  meddled  too  much  with  details 
of  every  sort.  Congress  is,  properly,  a  deliberative 
corps  ;  and  it  forgets  itself  when  it  attempts  to  play 
the  executive.  It  is  impossible  such  a  body,  n\\; 
merous  as  it  is,  constantly  fluctuating,  can  ever  act 
with  sufficient  decision,  or  with  system.  Two 
thirds  of  the  members,  one  half  the  time,  cani\ot 
know  what  has  ^one  before  them,  or  what  connee- 
tion  the  subject  in  hand  has  to  what  has  been  trans- 
acted on  former  occasions.  The  members  who  have 
been  more  permanent,  will  only  give  information 
that  promotes  the  side  they  espouse,  in  the  present 
case,  and  will  as  often  mislead  as  enlighten.  The 
variety  of  business  must  distract ;  and  the  pronenese 
of  every  assembly  to  debate  must  at  all  times  delay 

Lately  Congress,  convinced  of  these  inconven- 
iences, have  gone  into  the  measure  of  appointing 
boards.  But  this  is  in  my  opinion  a  bad  plan.  A 
single  man,  in  each  department  of  the  administra- 
tion ,  wou  Id  be  greatly  preferable.  It  would  give  us 
a  chance  of  more  knowledge,  more  tctivity,  more  re 
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sponsibility,  and  of  course  more  zeal  and  attention, 
ooards  partake  of  a  part  of  the  inconveniences  of 
lareer  assemblies.  Their  decisions  are  slower, 
their  energy  less,  their  responsibility  more  diffused. 
They  will  not  have  the  same  abilities  and  knowl- 
edge as  an  administration  by  single  men.  Men  of 
the  first  pretensions  will  not  so  readily  engage  in 
them  ;  because  they  will  be  less  conspicuous,  of 
less  importance,  have  less  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing themselves.  The  members  of  boards  will 
take  less  pains  to  inform  themselves  and  arrive  to 
eminence,  because  they  have  fewer  motives  to  do  it. 
All  these  reasons  conspire  to  give  a  preference  to 
the  plan  of  vesting  the  great  executive  department 
of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  As  these 
men  will  be,  of  course,  at  all  times  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Congress,  we  shall  blend  the  advantages  of 
a  monarchy  and  republic  in  our  constitution. 

A  question  has  been'  made  whether  single  men 
could  be  found  to  undertake  these  offices.  I  think 
they  could  ;  because  there  would  be  then  every- 
thing to  excite  the  ambition  of  candidates.  But  in 
order  to  this.  Congress,  by  their  manner  of  appoint- 
ing them,  and  the  line  of  duty  marked  out,  must 
show  that  they  are  in  earnest  in  making  these 
officers  of  real  trust  and  importance. 

I  fear  a  little  vanity  has  stood  in  the  way  of 
these  arrangements,  as  though  they  would  lessen 
the  importance  of  Congress,  and  leave  them  noth- 
ing to  do.  But  they  would  have  precisely  the 
same  rights  and  powers  as  heretofore  ;  happily 
disencumbered  of  the  detail.  They  would  have  to 
inspect  the  conduct  of  their  ministers,  deliberate 
vpon  their  plans,  originate  others  for  the  public 
good,  only  observing  this  rule — that  they  ought  to 
consult  their  ministers,  and  get  all  the  information 
and  advice  they  could  from  them,  before  they  en- 
tered into  any  new  measures,  or  made  changes  in 
the  old. 

A  third  defect  is  the  fluctuating  constitution  of 
oar  army.  This  has  been  a  pregnant  source  of  evil ; 
all  our  military  misfortunes — three  fourths  of  our 
civil  embarrassments — are  to  be  ascribed  to  it. 
The  General  has  so  fully  enumerated  the  mischiefs 

of  it  in  a  late  letter  of  the ,  to  Congress, 

'  that  I  could  only  repeat  what  he  has  said,  and  will, 
therefore,  refer  you  to  that  letter. 

The  imperfect  and  unequal  provision  made  for 
the  army  is  a  fourth  defect,  which  you  will  find 
delineated  in  the  same  letter.  Without  a  speedy 
change  the  army  must  dissolve.  It  is  now  a  mob, 
rather  than  an  army ;  without  clothing,  without  pay, 
without  provisions,  without  morals,  without  dis- 
cipline. We  begin  to  hate  the  country  for  its 
neglect  of  us — the  country  begin  to  hate  us  for  our 
.oppressions  of  them.  Congress  have  long  been 
jealous  of  us.  We  have  now  lost  all  confidence 
in  them,  and  give  the  worst  construction  to  all  they 
do.  Held  together  by  the  slenderest  ties,  we  are 
ripening  for  a  dissolution. 

The  present  mode  of  supplying  the  army  by 
State  purchases  is  not  one  of  the  least  considerable 
defects  of  our  system.  It  is  too  precarious  a  depend- 
ence ;  because  the  States  will  never  be  sufficiently 
impressed  with  our  necessities.  Each  will  make  its 
own  case  a  primary  object.  The  variety  of  chan- 
nels through  which  the  business  is  transacted  will 
multiply  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the 
opportunities  of  embezzling  public  money. .  From 
the  popular  spirit  on  which  most  of  the  govern- 
ments turn,  the  State  agents  will  be  men  of  less 
eharacter  and  ability  ;  nor  will  there  be  so  rigid  a 
responsibility  among  them,  as  there  might  easily 


be  among  those  in  the  employ  of  the  continent ;  of 
course,  not  so  much  diligence,  care,  or  economy. 
Very  little  of  the  money  raised  in  the  several 
States  will  go  into  the  continental  treasury,  on 
pretence  that  it  is  all  exhausted  in  providing  the 
quotas  of  supplies  ;  and  the  public  will  be  without 
funds  for  the  oth^r  demands  of  government.  The 
expense  will  be  ultimately  much  greater,  and  the 
advantages  much  smaller.  We  actually  feel  the 
insufficiency  of  this  plan  ;  and  have  reason  to  dread, 
under  it,  a  ruinous  extremity  of  want. 

These  are  the  principal  defects  in  the  present 
system  that  now  occur  to  me.  There  are  many 
inferior  ones,  in  the  organization  of  particular  de- 
partments, and  many  errors  of  administration, 
which  might  be  point^ijd  out ;  but  the  t^k  would 
be  troublesome  and  tedious ;  and  if  we  had  once 
remedied  those  I  have  mentioned,  the  others  would 
not  be  attended  with  much  difficulty.  I  shall  now 
propose  the  remedies  which  appear  to  me  appli- 
cable to  our  circumstances,  and  necessary  to  extri- 
cate our  afiairs  from  their  present  deplorable  situ- 
ation. 

The  first  step  must  be  to  give  Congress  powers 
competent  to  the  public  exigencies.  This  may 
happen  in  two  waya:  one,  by  resuming  and  exer- 
cising the  discretionary  powers  I  suppose  to  have 
been  originally  vested  in  them,  for  the  safety  of  the 
States,  and  resting  their  conduct  on  the  candor  of 
their  countrymen,  and  the  necessity  of  the  conjune- 
ture ;  the  other,  by  calling  immediately  a  conven- 
tion of  all  the  States,  with  full  authority  to  conclude 
finally  upon  a  general  confederation — stating  to 
them,  beforehand,  explicitly,  the  evils  arising  from 
a  want  of  power  in  Congress,  and  the  impossibility 
of  supporting  the  contest  on  its  present  footing,  that 
the  delegates  may  come,  possessed  of  proper  senti- 
ments, as  well  as  proper  authority,  to  give  efficaey 
to  the  meeting.  Their  commission  should  include  a 
right  of  vesting  Congress  with  the  whole,  or  a 
proportion,  of  the  unoccupied  lands,  to  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue — reserving 
the  jurisdiction  to  the  States  by  whom  they  are 
granted. 

The  first  plan,  I  expect,  will  be  thought  too 
bold  an  expedient  by  the  generality  of  Congress ; 
and,  indeed,  their  practice  hitherto  has  so  riveted 
the  opinion  of  their  want  of  powers,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  this  experiment  may  very  well  be  doubted. 

I  see  no  objection  to  the  other  mode  that  has  any 
weight  in  competition  with  the  reasons  for  it.  The 
convention  should  assemble  the  1st  of  November 
next ;  the  sooner  the  better.  Our  disorders  are  too 
violent  to  admit  of  a  common  or  lingering  remedy. 
The  reasons  for  which  I  require  them  to  be  vested 
with  plenipotentiary  authority  are  that  the  busi- 
ness may  suffer  no  delay  in  the  execution,  and  may 
in  reality  come  to  eSeoL  A  convention  may  agree 
upon  a  confederation  ;  the  States,  individually, 
hardly  ever  will.  We  must  have  one,  at  all  eveDU, 
and  a  vigorous  onej  if  we  mean  to  succeed  in  the 
contest,  and  be  happy  hereafter.  As  I  said  before, 
to  engage  the  States  to  comply  with  this  mode. 
Congress  ought  to  confess  to  them,  plainly  and 
unanimously,  the  impracticability  of  supporting 
our  affiiirs  on  the  present  footing,  and  without  a 
solid  coercive  union.  I  ask  that  the  convention 
should  have  a  power  of  vesting  the  whole,  or  a  part, 
of  the  unoccupied  lands  in  Cmgress ;  because  it  is 
necessary  that  that  body  should  have  some  property 
as  a  fund  for  the  arrangements  of  finance ;  and  1 
know  of  no  other  kind  that  can  be  given  them. 

The  Confederation,  in  my  opinion,  should  gita 
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Congress  complete  sovereignty,  except  as  to  that 
part  of  interna]  police,  which  relaies  to  the  rights 
of  property  and  life  among  individuals,  and  to 
raising  money  hv  internal  taxes.  It  is  necessary 
that  everything  belonging  to  this  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  State  legislatures.  Congress  should 
have  complete  sovereignty  in  all  that  relates  to 
war,  peace,  trade,  finance,  and  to  the  management  of 
foreign  affairs,  the  right  of  declaring  war,  of  rais- 
ing armies,  officering  them,  paying  them,  directing 
their  motions  in  ever^  respect — of  equipping  fleets 
and  doing  the  same  with  them,  of  building  fortifica- 
tions, arsenals,  magazines,  &c.,  &c.— of  making 
peace  on  such  conditions  as  they  think  proper— of 
regulating  trade,  determining  with  what  countries  it 
shall  be  carried  on — granting  indulgencies,  laying 
prohibitions  on  all  the  articles  of  export  or  import 
— imposing  duties,  granting  bounties  and  premiums 
for  raising,  exporting  or  importing,  and  applying  to 
their  own  use  the  product  of  ihese  duties,  only 
giving  credit  to  the  States  on  whom  they  are  raised, 
in  the  general  account  of  revenues  and  expenses 
— instituting  admiralty  courts,  &c. — of  coining 
money — establishing  banks  on  such  terms  and 
with  such  privileges  as  they  think  proper — -appro- 
priating funds,  and  doing  whatever  else  relates  to 
the  operations  of  finance — transacting  everything 
with  foreign  nations — making  alliances,  oQensive 
and  defensive,  treaties  of  commerce,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Confederation  should  provide  certain  perpet- 
ual revenues,  productive,  and  easy  of  collection — 
a  land  tax,  poll  tax,  or  the  like — which,  together 
with  the  duties  on  trade,  and  the  unlocated  lands, 
would  give  Congress  a  substantial  existence,  and 
a  stable  foundation  for  their  schemes  of  finance. 
What  more  supplies  were  necessary,  should  be 
occasionally  demanded  of  the  States,  in  their  pres- 
ent mode  of  quotas. 

The  second  step  I  would  recommend  is,  that' 
Congress  should  instantly  appoint  the  following 
great  officers  of  state.  A  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Aflfairs,  a  President  of  War,  a  President  of  Marine, 
a  Financier,  a  President  of  Trade — instead  of  this 
last,  a  Board  of  Trade  may  be  preferable,  as  the 
regulations  of  trade  are  slow  and  gradual,  and  re- 
quire prudence  and  experience,  (more  than  other 
qualities,)  for  which  boards  are  very  well  adapted. 

Congress  should  choose  for  these  offices  men  of 
the  first  abilities,  property  and  character  in  the 
continent ;  and  such  as  have  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  being  acquainted  with  the  several  branches. 
General  Schuyler,  whom  you  mentioned,  would 
make  an  excellent  Piesident  of  War ;  General 
McDougall  a  very  good  President  of  Marine.  Mr. 
Robert  Morris  would  have  many  things  in  his 
favor  f<(r  the  department  of  Finance.  He  could,  by 
his  own  personal  influence,  give  great  weight  to 
the  measures  he  should  adopt.  I  dare  say  men 
equally  capable  may  be  found  for  the  other  depart- 
ments. 

I  know  not  if  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan  to  let 
the  financier  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ; 
but  he  should  only  have  a  casting  voice  in  determin- 
ing questions  there.  There  is  a  connection  between 
trade  and  finance,  which  ought  to  make  the  director 
of  one  acquainted  with  the  other  ;  but  the  financier 
should  not  direct  the  aflfairs  of  trade,  because,  for 
the  sake  of  acquiring  a  reputation  by  increasing 
the  revenues,  he  might  adopt  measures  that  would 
depress  trade.  In  what  relates  to  finance,  he  should 
be  alone. 

These  officers  should  have  nearly  the  same 
powers  and  functions  as  those  in  France  analogous 


to  them ;  and  each  should  be  chief  in  his  de^. 
ment,  with  subordinate  boards,  composed  of  assi 
ant  clerks,  &c.,  to  execute  his  orders. 

In  my  opinion,  a  plan  of  this  kind  would  be  of 
inconceivable  utility  to  our  aflfairs ;  its  benefits 
would  be  very  speedily  felt.  It  would  give  new 
life  and  energy  to  the  operations  of  government.' 
Business  would  be  conducted  with  despatch,  method 
and  system. 

A  million  of  abuses,  now  existing,  would  bo 
corrected  ;  and  judicious  pla;ns  would  be  formed 
and  executed  for  the  public  good. 

Another  step,  of  immediate  necessity,  is,  to  re- 
cruit the  army  for  the  war,  or  at  least  for  three 
years.  This  must  he  done  by  a  mode  similar  to 
that  which  is  practised  in  Sweden.  There  the 
inhabitants  are  thrown  into  classes  of  sixteen  ;  and 
when  the  sovereign  wants  men,  each  of  these 
classes  must  furnish  one.  They  raise  a  fixed  sum 
of  money  ;  and  if  one  of  the  class  is  willing  to  be- 
come a  soldier,  he  receives  the  money  and  oflTers 
himself  a  volunteer;  if  none  is  found  to  do  this,  a 
draft  is  made,  and  he  on  whom  the  lot  falls  receives 
the  money,  and  is  obliged  to  serve.  The  minds  of, 
the  people  are  prepared  for  a  thing  of  this  kind ; 
the  heavy  bounties  they  have  been  obliged  to  pay 
for  men  to  serve  a  few  months  must  have  disgusted 
them  with  this  mode,  and  made  them  desirous  of 
another,  that  will,  once  for  all,  answer  the  public 
purposes,  and  obviate  a  repetition  of  the  demand. 
It  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  attempted ;  and  Con- 
gress should  frame  a  general  plan,  and  press  the 
execution  upon  the  States.  When  the  Confedera- 
tion comes  to  be  framed,  it  ought  to  provide  for  this 
by  a  fundamental  law ;  and  hereafter  there  would 
be  no  doubt  of  the  success. 

But  we  cannot  now  wait  for  this.  We  want  to 
replace  the  men  whose  time  of  service  will  expire 
the  1st  of  January  ;  for  then,  without  this,  we  shall 
have  no  army  remaining,  and  the  enemy  may  do 
what  they  please.  The  general,  in  his  letter 
already  quoted,  has  assigned  the  most  substantial 
reasons  for  paying  immediate  attention  to  this 
point. 

Congress  should  endeavor,  both  upon  their  credit 
in  Europe,  and  by  every  possible  exertion  in  this 
country,  to  provide  clothing  for  their  officers  ;  and 
should  abolish  the  whole  system  of  State  supplies. 
The  making  good  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
and  all  other  compensations  to  the  army,  should  oe 
immediately  taken  up  by  Congress,  and  not  lef\  to 
the  States.  If  they  would  have  the  accounts  of  de- 
preciation liquidated,  and  governmental  certificates 
given  for  What  is  due,  in  specie,  or  an  equivalent 
to  specie,  it  would  give  satisfaction  ;  ap))ointiog 
periodical  settlements  for  future  depreciation. 

The  placing  the  officers  upon  half  pay  during 
life  would  be  a  great  stroke  of  policy,  and  would 
give  Congress  a  stronger  tie  upon  them  than  any- 
thing else  they  can  do.  No  man  that  reflects  a 
moment  but  will  prefer  a  permanent  provision  of 
this  kind  to  any  temporary  compensation.  Nor  is 
it  opposed  to  economy ;  the  diflference  between  this 
and  between  what  has  already  been  done  will  be 
insignificant.  The  benefit  of  it  to  the  widows 
should  be  confined  to  those  whose  husbands  die 
during  the  war;  As  to  the  survivors,  not  more 
than  one  half,  on  the  usual  calculation  of  men's 
lives,  will  exceed  the  seven  years  for  which  the 
half  pay  is  already  established.  Besides  this, 
whatever  may  be  the  visionary  speculations  of 
some  men  at  this  time,  we  shall  find  it  indispensable, 
after  the  war,  to  keep  on  foot  a.4^nsiderable  body 
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of  troops ;  and  all  the  officers  retained  for  this 
Durpose  must  be  deducted  out  of  the  half  pay  list. 
If  any  one  will  take  the  pains  to  calculate  the  ex- 
pense on  these  principles,  I  am  persuaded  he  will 
find  the  addition  of  expense,  from  the  establishment 
proposed,  by  no  means  a  national  object. 

The  advantages  of  securing  the  attachment  of  the 
army  to  Congress,  and  binding  them  to  the  service 
by  substantial  ties,  are  immense.  We  should  then 
have  discipline ;  an  army  in  reality  as  well  as  in 
name.  Congress  would  then  have  a  solid  basis  of 
authority  and  consequence ;  for,  to  me,  it  is  an 
axiom  that  in  our  constitution  an  army  is  essential 
to  the  American  Union. 

The  providing  of  supplies  is  the  pivot  of  every- 
thing else,  (thougb  a  well  constituted  army  would 
not,  in  a  small  degree,  conduce  to  this  by  giving 
consistency  and  weight  to  government.)  There 
are  four  ways,  all  which  must  be  united.  A 
foreign  loan  ;  heavy  pecuniary  taxes ;  a  tax  in 
kind ;  a  bank  founded  on  public  and  private 
credit. 

As  to  a  foreign  loan,  I  dare  say  Congress  are 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  obtain  it.  The 
iDosi  effectual  way  will  be  to  tell  France  that  with- 
out it  we  must  make  terms  with  Great  Britain.  This 
must  be  done  with  plainness  and  firmness,  but 
with  respect  and  without  petulance ;  not  as  a  men- 
ace, but  as  a  candid  declaration  of  our  circum- 
atances.  We  need  not  fear  to  be  deserted  by 
France.  Her  interest  and  honor  are  too  deeply 
involved  in  our  fate  ;  and  she  can  make  no  possible 
compromise.  She  can  assist  us,  if  she  is  convinced 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  either  by  lending  us 
herself,  or  by  becoming  our  surety,  or  by  influenc- 
ing Spain.  It  has  been  to  me  astonishing  how 
any  man  could  have  doubted,  at  any  period  of  our 
affairs,  of  the  necessity  of  a  foreign  loan.  It  was 
aelf-evident  that  we  had  not  a  fund  of  wealth  in 
this  country  capable  of  affording  revenues  equal  to 
the  expenses.  We  must  then  create  artificial  reve- 
nues, or  borrow.  The  first  was  done ;  but  it  ought 
to  have  been  foreseen  that  the  expedient  could  not 
last,  and  we  should  have  provided  in  time  for  its 
failure. 

Here  was  an  error  of  Congress.  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  measures  were  not  taken  in 
earnest,  early  enough,  to  procure  a  loan  abroad.  I 
give  you  my  honor,  that,  from  our  first  outset,  I 
thought  as  I  do  now,  and  wished  for  a  foreign  loan  ; 
not  only  because  I  foresaw  it  would  be  essential, 
but  because  I  considered  it  as  a  tie  upon  the  nation 
from  which  it  was  derived,  and  as  a  means  to  prop 
odr  cau^  in  Europe. 

Concerning  the  necessity  of  heavy  pecuniary 
taxes  I  need  say  nothing,  as  it  is  a  point  in  which 
everybody  is  agreed.  Is  or  is  there  any  danger  that 
the  product  of  any  taxes,  raised  in  this  way,  will 
overburthen  the  people,  or  exceed  the  wants  of  the 
public.  Indeed,  if  all  the  paper  in  circulation  were 
drawn  annually  into  the  treasury,  it  would  neither 
do  one  nor  the  other. 

As  to  a  tax  in  kind,  the  necessity  of  it  resolts 
from  this  principle ;  that  the  money  in  circulation 
is  not  a  sufficient  representative  of  the  productions 
of  the  country ;  and,  consequently,  no  revenues 
raised  from  it  as  a  medium  can  be  a  competent 
representative  of  that  part  of  the  prixiucts  of  the 
country  which  it  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  public.  The  public,  therefore,  to 
obtain  its  due,  or  satisfy  its  just  demands  and  its 
wants,  must  call  for  a  part  of  thotfe  products  thein- 


selves.  This  is  done  in  all  those  countries  which 
are  not  commercial ;  in  Russia,  Prussia,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  &c.,  and  is  peculiarly  necessary  in  our 
case. 

Congress,  in  calling  for  specific  supplies,  seem 
to  have  had  this  in  view ;  but  their  intention  has 
not  been  answered.  The  States  in  general  have 
undertaken  to  furnish  the  supplies  by  purchase ;  a 
mode,  as  I  have  observed,  attended  with  every  in- 
convenience, and  subverting  the  principle  on  which 
the  supplies  were  demanded — the  insufficiency  of 
our  circulating  medium  as  a  representative  ibr  the 
labor  and  commodities  of  the  country.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  C<»ngres8  should  be  more  ex- 
plicit ;  should  form  the  outlines  of  a  plan  fur  a  tax 
in  kind,  and  recommend  it  to  the  States  as  a  measure 
of  absolute  necessity. 

The  genera]  idea  I  have  of  a  plan  is,  that  a  re- 
spectable man  should  be  appointed  by  the  State,  ia 
each  county,  to  collect  the  taxes  and  form  maga- 
zines ;  that  Congress  should  have  in  each  State  an 
officer  to  superintend  the  whole ;  and  that  the 
State  collectors  should  be  subordinate  and  respon- 
sible to  them.  This  continental  superintendent 
might  be  subject  to  the  general  direction  of  the 
Quarter  Master  General,  or  not,  as  might  be  deemed 
best ;  but,  if  not  subject  to  him,  he  should  be  obliffed 
to  make  monthly  returns  to  the  President  at  War, 
who  should  instruct  him  what  proportion  to  deliver 
to  the  Quarter  Master  General. 

It  may  be  necessary  that  the  superintendenta 
should  sometimes  have  power  to  dispose  of  the  ar- 
ticles in  their  possession,  on  public  account,  for  it 
would  happen  that  the  contributions,  in  places  re- 
mote from  the  army,  could  not  be  transported  to  the 
theatre  of  operations  without  too  great  expense,  io 
which  case  it  would  be  eligible  to  dispose  of  them, 
and  purchase,  with  the  money  so  raised,  in  the 
countries  near  the  immediate  scene  of  war. 

I  know  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  to 
this  plan ;  its  tendency  to  discount^  industry,  and 
the  like.  But  necessity  calls  for  it.  We  cannot 
proceed  without  it ;  and  less  evils  must  give  place 
to  greater.  It  is,  besides,  practised  with  succesa 
in  other  countries,  and  why  not  in  this  t  It  may 
be  said  that  the  examples  cited  are  from  nations 
under  despotic  governments ;  and  that  the  same^ 
would  not  be  practicable  with  us.  But  I  contend,* 
where  the  public  good  is  evidently  the  object,  more 
may  be  effected  in  governments  like  ours  than  in 
any  other.  It  )ias  been  a  constant  remark,  that  free 
countries  have  ever  paid  the  heaviest  taxes.  The 
obedience  of  a  free  people  to  general  laws,  however 
hard  they  bear,  is  even  more  perfect  than  that  of 
slaves  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  prince.  To  this 
may  be  added,  that  Sweden  was  always  a  free 
government,  and  is  so  now,  in  a  great  degree,  not- 
withstanding the  late  revolution. 

How  far  It  may  be  practicable  to  erect  a  bank 
on  the  joint  credit  of  the  public  and  of  individuals, 
can  only  be  certainly  determined  by  the  experiment. 
But  it  18  of  so  much  imporunce,  that  the  experi- 
ment ought  to  be  fully  tried.  When  I  saw  the 
subscriptions  going  on  to  the  bank  established  for 
supplying  the  army,  I  was  in  hopes  it  was  only  the 
embryo  of  a  more  permanent  and  extensive  estab- 
lishmenL  But  I  have  reason  to  believe  I  shall  be 
disappointed.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  con- 
ducted on  the  true  principles  of  a  bank.  The 
directors  of  it  are  purchasing  with  their  stock,  in- 
stead of  bank  notes,  as  I  expected  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  it  must  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  anbacriptioo 
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of  a  particular  sum  of  money  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. 

Paper  credit  never  was  long  supported  in  any 
country  on  a  national  scale,  where  it  was  not 
founded  on  the  joint  basis  of  public  and  private 
credit.  An  attempt  to  establish  it  on  public  credit 
alone,  in  France,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Law, 
had  nearly  ruined  the  kingdom.  We  have  seen 
the  effects  of  it  in  America ;  and  every  successive 
experiment  proves  the  futility  of  the  attempt.  Our 
new  money  is  depreciating  almost  as  fast  as  the 
old  ;  though  it  has,  in  some  States,  as  real  funds 
as  paper  money  ever  had.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
moneyed  men  have  not  an  immediate  interest  to  up- 
hold its  credit.  They  may  even,  in  many  ways, 
find  it  their  interest  to  undermine  it.  The  only 
certain  manner  to  obtain  a  permanent  paper  credit 
is  to  engage  the  moneyed  interest  immediately  in  it, 
by  making  them  contribute  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  stock,  and  giving  them  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
profits. 

The  invention  of  banks,  on  the  modern  principle, 
originated  in  Venice.  There  the  public  and  a 
company  of  moneyed  men  are  mutually  concerned. 
The  Bank  of  England  unites  public  authority  and 
faith  wilh  private  credit ;  and  hence  we  see  what 
a  vast  fabric  of  paper  credit  is  raised  on  a  visionary 
basis.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  England  would 
never  have  found  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  her 
wars ;  but,  with  the  help  of  this,  she  has  done,  and 
is  doing,  wonders.  The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  is  on 
a  similar  foundation. 

And  why  can  we  not  have  an  American  Bank  1 
Are  our  moneyed  men  less  enlightened  to  their  own 
interest,  or  less  enterprising  in  the  pursuit?  I  be- 
lieve the  fault  is  in  government,  which  does  not 
exert  itself  to  engage  them  in  such  a  scheme.  It 
is  true  the  individuals  in  America  are  not  very 
rich ;  but  this  would  not  prevent  their  instituting 
a  bank ;  it  would  only  prevent  its  being  done  with 
such  ample  funds  as  in  other  countries.  Have  they 
not  sufficient  confidence  in  the  government,  and  in 
the  issue  of  the  cause?  Let  the  government  en- 
deavor to  inspire  that  confidence,  by  adopting  the 
measures  I  have  recommended,  or  others  equivalent 
to  them.  Let  it  exert  itself  to  procure  a  solid  con- 
federation ;  to  establish  a  good  plan  of  executive  ad- 
ministration ;  to  form  a  permanent  military  force ; 
to  obtain  at  all  events  a  foreign  loan.  If  these 
thincrs  were  in  a  train  of  vigorous  execution,  it 
would  give  a  new  spring  to  our  affairs,  government 
would  recover  its  respectability,  and  individuals 
would  renounce  their  diffidence^ 

The  object  I  should  propose  to  myself,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  a  bank,  would  be  an  auxiliary 
mode  of  supplies,  for  which  purpose  contracts 
should  be  made  between  go^rnment  and  the  bank 
on  terms  liberal  and  advantageous  to  the  latter. 
Everything  should  be  done,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
encourage  the  bank.  Afler  it  gets  well  established 
it  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  government  may 
make  the  best  terms  it  can  for  itself. 

The  first  step  to  establishing  the  bank  will  be  to 
engage  a  number  of  moneyed  men  of  influence  to 
relish  the  project,  and  make  it  a  business.  The 
subscribers  to  that  lately  established  are  the  fittest 
persons  that  can  be  found,  and  their  plan  may  be 
interwoven. 

The  outlines  of  my  plan  would  be  to  open  sob- 
icriptions  in  all  the  States  for  the  stock,  whicb  we 
will  suppose  to  be  one  million  of  pounds;  real 
property  of  every  kind,  as  weU  as  specie,  should 


be  deemed  good  stock ;  but  at  least  a  fourth  pal 
of  the  subscription  should  be  in  specie,  or  plate« 
There  should  be  one  preat  company,  in  three 
divisions ;  in  Virginia,  Philadelphia,  and  at  Bos- 
ton, or  two  at  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  The 
bank  should  have  a  right  to  issue  bank  notes,  bear- 
ing two  per  cent,  interest,  for  the  whole  of  their 
stock ;  but  not  to  exceed  it.  These  notes  may  be 
payable  every  three  months,  or  of\ener;  and  the 
faith  of  government  must  be  pledged  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  bank.  It  must,  therefore,  have  a  right, 
from  time  to  time,  to  inspect  its  operations,  and 
must  appoint  inspectors  for  th^ purpose. 

The  advantages  of  the  bank  may  consist  in  this : 
in  the  profits  of  the  contracts  made  with  govern- 
ment, which  should  bear  interest  to  be  annually 
paid  in  specie ;  in  the  loan  of  money  at  interest, 
say  six  per  cent. ;  in  purchasing  lives  by  annuities, 
as  practised  in  England,  &c.  The  benefit  result- 
ing to  the  company  is  evident  from  the  considera- 
tion that  they  may  employ  in  circulation  a  great 
deal  more  money  than  they  have  specie  in  stock,  on 
the  credit  of  the  real  property  which  they  will  have 
in  other  use.  This  money  will  be  employed  either 
in  fulfilling  their  contracts  with  the  public,  by 
which  also  they  will  gsin  a  profit,  or  in  loans  at 
an  advantageous  interest,  or  in  annuities. 

The  bank  ma^  be  allowed  to  purchase  plate  and 
bullion,  and  com  money,  allowing  government  a 
part  of  the  profit.  I  make  the  bank  notes  bear  in- 
terest to  obtain  a  readier  currency,  and  to  induce 
the  holders  to  prefer  them  to  specie,  to  prevent  too 
great  a  run  upon  the  bank,  at  any  time,  beyond  itJi 
ability  to  pay. 

If  government  can  obtain  a  foreign  loan,  it  should 
lend  to  the  bank,  on  easy  terms,  to  extend  its  in- 
fluence and  facilitate  a  compliance  with  its  engage 
ments.  If  government  could  engage  the  States  to 
raise  a  sum  of  money  in  specie,  to  be  deposited  in 
bank  in  the  same  manner,  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  consequence.  If  government  could  prevail 
on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  to  make  a  contri- 
bution in  plate  for  the  same  purpose,  it  would  be  a 
master  stroke.  Things  of  this  kind  sometimes 
succeed  in  popular  contests,  and  if  undertaken  with 
address,  I  should  not  despair  of  its  success,  but  I 
should  not  be  sanguine. 

The  bank  may  be  instituted  for  a  term  of  years, 
by  way  of  trial,  and  the  particular  privilege  of 
coining  money  be  for  a  term  still  shorter.  A  tem- 
porary transfer  of  it  to  a  particular  company  can 
have  no  inconvenience,  as  the  government  are  in 
no  condition  to  improve  this  resource ;  nor  could  it, 
in  our  circumstances,  be  an  object  to  them ;  though, 
with  the  industry  of  a  knot  of  individuals,  it  might 
be  a  valuable  one  to  them. 

A  bank  of  this  kind,  even  in  its  commencement, 
would  answer  the  most  valuabje  purposes  to  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  proprietors ;  in  its  progress,  the 
advantages  will  exceed  calculation.  It  will  promote 
commerce,  by  furnishing  a  more  extensive  medium, 
which  we  greatly  want  in  our  circumstances — 1 
mean  a  more  extensive  valuable  medium.  We 
have  an  enormous  nominal  one  at  this  time,  but  it 
is  only  a  name. 

In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  things  in  this 
country,  we  can  hardly  draw  inferences  trom  whar 
has  happened  in  others;  otherwise  I  should  be 
certain  of  the  success  of  this  scheme ;  but  I  think 
it  has  enouffh  in  its  favor  to  be  worthy  of  trial.  I 
have  only  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  diflferent  sub  - 
jects  I  have  introduced. 
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Should  the  plans  recommended  come  into  con- 
templation in  earnest,  and  you  desire  my  further 
thoughts,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  them  more  form 
and  particularity. 

I  am  persuaded  a  solid  confederation,  a  perma- 
nent army,  a  reasonable  prospect  of  subsisting  it, 
would  give  us  treble  consideration  in  Europe,  and 
produce  a  peace  this  winter. 

If  a  convention  is  called,  the  minds  of  all  the 
States  and  the  people  ought  to  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive its  determinations  by  sensible  and  popular 
writings,  which  should  conform  to  the  views  of 
Congress.  There  are  epochs  in  human  affairs 
when  novelty  even  is  useful.  If  a  general  opinion 
prevails  that  the  old  way  is  bad,  whether  true  or 
false,  and  this  obstructs  or  relaxes  the  operations 
of  the  public  service,  a  change  is  necessary,  if  it  be 
but  for  the  sake  of  change.  This  is  exactly  the 
case  now.  It  is  a  universal  sentiment  that  our 
present  system  is  a  bad  one,  and  that  things  do  not 
go  right  on  this  account.  The  measure  of  a  con- 
Yention  would  revive  the  hopes  of  the  people,  and 
give  a  new  direction  to  their  passions,  which  may 
be  improved  in  carrying  points  of  substantial  utility. 
The  Eastern  States  have  already  .pointed  out  this 
mode  to  Congress :  they  ought  to  take  the  hint  and 
anticipate  the  others. 

And  in  future,  my  dear  sir,  two  things  let  me 
recommend,  as  fundamental  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  Congress : — to  attach  the  army  to  them  by  every 
motive  ;  to  maintain  an  air  of  authority  (not  dom- 
ineering) in  all  their  measures  with  the  States. 
The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done  has  more 
influence  than  is  commonly  imagined.  Men  are 
ffovenied  by  opinions  ;  this  opinion  is  as  much  in- 
fluenced by  appearances  as  by  realities.  If  a  gov- 
ernment appears  to  be  confident  of  its  own  powers, 
it  is  the  surest  way  to  inspire  the  same  confidence 
in  others.  If  it  is  diffident,  it  may  be  certain  there 
will  be  a  still  greater  diffidence  in  others ;  and  that 
its  authority  will  not  only  be  distrusted,  contro- 
verted, but  contemned. 

I  wish,  too.  Congress  would  always  consider 
that  a  kindness  consists  as  much  in  the  manner  as 
in  the  thing.  The  best  things  done  hesitatingly, 
and  with  an  ill-grace,  lose  their  effect,  and  produce 
disgust  rather  than  satisfaction  or  gratitude.  In 
what  Congress '  have  at  anv  time  done  for  the 
army,  they  have  commonly  Been  too  late.  They 
have  seemed  to  yield  to  importunity,  irather  than  to 
sentiments  of  justice  or  to  a  regard  to  the  accom- 
modation of  their  troops.  An  attention  to  this  idea 
is  of  more  importance  than  it  may  be  thought.  I, 
who  have  seen  all  the  workings  and  progress  of  the 
present  discontents,  am  convinced  that  a  want  of 
this  has  not  been  among  the  most  inconsiderable 
causes. 

You  will  perceive,  my  dear  sir,  this  letter  is 
hastily  written,  and  with  a  confidential  freedom ; 
not  as  to  a  member  of  Congress,  whose  feelings 
may  be  sore  at  the  prevailing  clamors,  but  as  to  a 
iriend,  who  is  in  a  situation  to  remedy  public  dis- 
orders, who  wishes  for  nothing  so  much  as  truth, 
ind  who  is  desirous  of  information,  even  from  those 
less  capable  of  judging  than  himself. 

I  have  not  even  time  to  correct  and  copy,  and 
only  enough  to  add,  that 

I  am,  very  truly,  and  aflfectionately, 
Dear  sir. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

A.  Hamilton. 

JJberty  Pole,  SepU  3,  1780. 


From  the  Louiarille  JoaniaL 
THE   SURVIVING   HEROES    OF   THE  BEVOLUTIOX 
TO   THE   DISUNIONISTS. 
BT  C.  8.  PERCTVAL. 

These  lines  were  suggested  by  the  following  occur- 
rence :  A  company  of  disunionists,  in  one  of  the  sonth- 
ern  states,  being  on  their  way  to  a  convention,  over- 
took a  revolutionary  soldier,  with  whom  they  entered 
into  conversation.  On  his  inqoiring  their  destination, 
they  said,  "  We  are  goine  to  a  convention  which  it 
to  devise  means  for  dissolvino^  the  Union."  The  old 
man  shook  his  head  sorrowfully,  and  replied,  "  Wait 
a  little  while,  till  I  am  dead  !" 

Not  while  our  eyes  behold 
The  goodly  land  for  which  in  youth  we  hied. 
Be  its  fair  fields  with  ruin  overspread — 

We  are  but  few  and  old. 
And  soon  to  slumber  with  the  nameless  dead. 

Then  oh,  a  while  delay 
To  strike  the  fatal  and  the  traitorous  blow, 
Which  lays  for  aye  our  gallant  eagle  low, 

Till  we  have  passed  away. 
Nor  seen,  with  dimming  eyes  our  country's  woe. 

If  then  ye  tire  of  peace 
And  the  rare  gifts  that  glorious  eagle  hrings 
To  all  our  land,  beneath  his  outspread  wings. 

Bid  the  blest  Union  cease, 
While  deep  the  knell  for  murdered  freedom  rings  ! 

But  ere  beneath  the  rage 
Of  parricides  our  native  country  bleeds. 
Blot  out  the  record  of  our  early  deeds. 

Lest  haply  that  fdir  page, 
With  brutal  scorn,  some  future  tyrant  reads. 

Though  it  to  heaven  aspires, 
Break  down  each  pile  of  monumental  stones. 
Each  towering  form  of  marble  and  of  bronie— 

Lest  statues  of  the  sires 
Blush  for  the  deeds  of  their  degenerate  sons  ! 

Give  to  the  devouring  flame 
The  painter's  canvass  and  the  poet's  verse. 
Which  proudly  did  our  gallant  deeds  rehearse. 

Let  not  our  blood-bought  fiime 
Become  a  jest,  a  by-word  and  a  curse. 

When  madly  ye  've  destroyed 
The  noble  work  won  by  our  youthftd  glaves, 
Leave  us  to  sleep  in  unremembered  graves — 

Be  not  our  dust  annoyed 
By  the  vile  honors  of  ungrateful  slaves  ! 
Gallatin,  Tenn.,  May  16,  1851. 

Aqb  akd  Wisdom. — "  People  always  fkncy,"  said 
Goethe,  laughing,  *'  that  we  must  beoome  old  to  b»- 
oome  wise  ;  but,  in  truth,  as  years  advance,  it  is  hard 
to  keep  ourselves  as  wise  as  we  were.  Man  beoomeSy 
indeed,  in  the  diflbreni  stages  of  his  life,  a  different 
being;  bat  he  cannot  say  that  he  is  a  better  one,  and, 
in  certain  matters,  he  is  as  likely  to  be  right  in  his 
twentieth  as  in  his  sixiieth  year.  We  see  the  world 
one  way  from  a  plain,  another  way  from  the  heights 
of  a  promontory,  another  from  the  glacier  fields  of  the 
primary  mountains.  We  see,  from  one  of  these  points, 
a  larger  piece  of  world  than  from  the  other  ;  but  that 
is  all,  and  we  cannot  say  that  we  see  more  truly  from 
any  one  than  from  the  rest  When  a  writer  leaves 
monuments  on  the  different  steps  of  his  hte,  it  is 
chiefly  important  that  he  should  have  an  insale 
foundation  and  good-will ;  that  he  should,  at  eaoh 
step,  have  seen  and  hHi  clearly,  and  that  withoai 
any  seoondanr  aims  he  should  have  said  distinotly  and 
truly  what  has  passed  in  his  mind.  Then  will  his 
writings,  if  they  were  right  at  the  step  where  ^btiy 
originated,  remain  always  right,  however  the  writer 
may  develop  or  alter  himself  at  after  timee.'*— > 
Oo(Uhe*8  Conversaiiom  unth  Eckirmann. 
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From  Eliza  Cook's  JoumaL 
INDICATIONS. 
BPBINO. 
A  BXTRsrivQ  into  greenness, 
A  waking  as  from  sleep, 
A  twitter  and  a  warble 

That  make  the  pulses  leap  ; 
A  sense  of  renovation. 

Of  freshness  and  of  health, 
A  casting  off  of  sordid  fear, 
A  carelessness  of  wealth. 

A  watching,  as  in  childhood. 

For  the  flowers  that  one  by  one 
Open  their  golden  petals 

To  woo  the  fitfVa  sun  ; 
A  gush,  a  flash,  a  gurgle, 

A  wish  to  shout  and  sing. 
As,  filled  with  hope  and  gladness. 

We  hail  the  vernal  Spbinq. 

SUMMER. 

A  dreamy  sound  of  waters 

Falling,  ever  falling ! 
Voices  of  sweet  song-birds 

To  each  other  calling  ; 
Flowers  all  rainbow-tinted. 

Springing,  ever  springing ! 
On  the  vagrant  breezes 

Richest  perfume  flinging. 

A  perfect  satisfliction, 

A  Ailness  of  delight, 
A  sense  of  gliding  onward 

Through  regions  ever  bright — 
All  balm,  all  bloom,  all  beauty. 

Like  some  ambrosial  clime— 
These  are  the  signs  that  tell  us 

Of  glorious  SuMMsa  time  ! 


A  perfect  flood  of  sunshine 

Wherein  all  objects  seem 
A  scene  of  golden  splendor 

That  makes  the  senses  dim  ; 
Beneath  a  blue  pavilion 

A  glorious  feas}  outspread. 
Where  choicest  gills  of  nature 

Abundantly  are  shed. 

A  lingering  look  cast  backward 

Unto  the  days  gone  by, 
A  turning  to  the  future 

With  sad  and  anxious  eye  ; 
Mid  Autumn's  purple  sunsets 

A  dirge-note  swells  the  blast. 
And  tells  that  soon  the  brightnea 

Of  the  year  will  all  be  past 


The  winds  are  sighing — sobbing. 

Like  mourners  round  a  bier. 
And  from  the  hills  there  cometh 

A  voice  that  soundeth  drear ; 
As  the  trumpet-call  to  judgment. 

Saying —  "  Prepare,  prepare  I 
Spread  o*er  the  vale  a  fleecy  pall. 

And  lay  the  old  year  there  !" 

Within  are  sounds  of  gladness. 

And  fires  that  brightly  bum. 
And  stories  of  the  olden  times 

Are  told  by  each  in  turn  ; 
Without  the  cry  of  misery 

And  want  salute  the  ears. 
And  we  look  on  hoary  Winter 

Through  mingled  smiles  and  tears. 

H.  G.  Apamb. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. — "  THE  ATHOL  TENDER." 


As  I  cast  my  eyes  over  these  pages,  and  see 
how  small  a  portion  of  my  life  they  embrace,  I 
feel  like  one  who,  having  a  long  journey  before 
him,  perceives  that  some  more  speedy  means  of 
travel  must  be  adopted,  if  he  ever  hope  to  reach 
his  destination.  With  the  instinctive  prosiness 
of  age  I  have  lingered  over  the  scenes  of  boy- 
hood— a  period  which,  strange  to  say,  is  fresher  in 
my  memory  than  many  of  the  events  of  few  years 
back — and,  were  I  to  continue  my  narrative  as  I 
have  begun  it,  it  would  take  more  time  on  my  part, 
and  more  patience  on  that  of  my  readers,  than  are 
likely  to  be  conceded  to  either  of  us.  Were  I  to 
apologize  to  my  readers  for  any  abruptness  in  my 
transitions,  or  any  want  of  continuity  in  my  story, 
I  should,  perhaps,  inadvertently  seem  to  imply  a 
degree  of  interest  in  my  fate  which  they  have 
never  felt ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  not 
fbr  a  moment  be  thought  to  treat  slightingly  the 
very  smallest  degree  of  favor  they  may  feel  dis- 
posed to  show  me.  With  these  difficulties  on 
either  hand,  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  limit  my- 
self for  the  future  to  such  incidents  and  passages 
of  my  career  as  most  impress  themselves  on  my- 


self, and  to  confine  my  record  to  the  events  in 
which  I  personally  took  a  share. 

Santron  and  I  sailed  from  New  York  oii  the 
9th  of  February,  and  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  the 
14th  of  March.  We  landed  in  as  humble  a  guise 
as  need  h^.  One  small  box  contained  all  our 
eflfects,  and  a  little  leathern  purse,  with  something 
Ipss  than  three  dollars,  all  our  available  wealth. 
The  immense  movement  and  stir  of  the  busy  town, 
the  crash  and  bustle  of  trade,  the  roll  of  wagons, 
the  cranking  clatter  of  cranes  and  windlasses,  the 
incessant  flux  and  reflux  of  population,  all  eager 
and  intent  on  business,  were  strange  spectacles  to 
our  eyes  as  we  loitered,  houseless  and  friendless, 
through  the  streets,  staring  in  wonderment  at  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  that  land  we  were  taught 
to  believe  was  tottering  to  bankruptcy. 

Santron  afiected  to  be  pleased  with  all,  talked 
of  the  *'  beau  pillage"  it  would  aflbrd  one  day  or 
other  ;  hut  in  reality  this  appearance  of  riches  and 
prosperity  seemed  to  depress  and  diseonrage  him. 
Both  French  and  American  writers  had  agreed  in 
depicting  the  pauperism  and  discontent  of  England, 
and  yet  where  were  the  signs  of  it?    Not  a  house 
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was  untenanted,  every  street  was  thronged,  every 
market  filled  ;  the  equipages  of  the  wealthy  vied 
with  the  loaded  wagons  in  number ;  and  if  there 
were  not  the  external  eTidences  of  happiness  and 
enjoyment  the  gayer  population  of  other  countries 
display,  there  was  an  air  of  well-being  and  comfort 
such  as  no  other  land  could  exhibit. 

Another  "very  singular  trait  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  us.  Here  were  these  islanders  with 
a  narrow  strait  only  separating  them  from  a  land 
bristling  with  bayonets.  The  very  roar  of  the 
artillery  at  exercise  might  be  almost  heard  across 
the  gulf,  and  yet  not  a  soldier  was  to  be  seen 
about !  There  were  neither  forts  not  bastions. 
The  harbor,  so  replete  with  wealth,  lay  open  and 
miprotected,  not  even  a  gun-boat  or  a  guard-ship  to 
defend  it !  There  was  an  insolence  in  this  security 
that  Santron  could  not  get  over,  and  he  muttered 
a  prayer  that  the  day  might  not  be  distant  that 
should  make  them  repent  it. 

He  was  piqued  with  everything.  While  on 
board  ship  we  had  agreed  together  to  pass  our- 
selves for  Canadians,  to  avoid  all  inquiries  of  the 
authorities !  Heaven  help  us !  The  authorities 
never  thought  of  us.  We  were  free  to  go  or  stay 
as  we  pleased.  Neither  police  nor  passport 
officers  questioned  us.  We  might  have  been 
Hoche  and  Massena  for  aught  they  either  knew  or 
cared.  Not  a  *'  Mouchard*'  tracked  us ;  none  even 
looked  after  us  as  we  went.  To  me  this  was  all 
very  agreeable  and  reassuring  ;  to  my  companion 
it  was  contumely  and  insult.  All  the  ingenious 
fiction  he  had  devised  of  our  birth,  parentage,  and 
pursuits,  was  a  fine  romance  inedited,  and  he  was 
left  to  sneer  at  the  self-sufficiency  that  would  not 
take  alarm  at  the  advent  of  two  ragged  youths  on 
the  quay  of  Liverpool. 

"  K  they  but  knew  who  we  were,  Maurice," 
he  kept  continually  muttering  as  we  went  along, 
**  if  these  fellows  only  knew  whom  they  had  in 
their  town,  what  a  rumpus  it  would  create ! 
How  the  shops  would  close !  What  barricading 
of  doors  and  windows  we  should  see!  What 
bursts  of  terror  and  patriotism  !  Par  St.  Denis ! 
I  have  a  mind  to  throw  up  my  cap  in  the  air  and 
cry,  *Vive  la  Republique!'  just  to  witness  the 
•cene  that  would  follow." 

With  all  these  boastings,  it  was  not  very  difil- 
cult  to  restrain  my  friend^s  ardor,  and  to  induce 
him  to  defer  his  invasion  of  England  to  a  more 
fitting  occasion,  so  that  at  last  he  was  fain  to  con- 
tent himself  with  a  sneering  commentary  on  all 
around  him;  and  in  this  amiable  spirit  we  de- 
scended into  a  very  dirty  cellar  to  eat  our  first 
dinner  on  shore. 

The  place  was  filled  with  sailors,  who,  far  from 
indulging  in  the  well-known  careless  gayety  of 
their  class,  seemed  morose  and  sulky,  talking  to- 
gether in  low  murmurs,  and  showing  unmistakable 
signs  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction.  The  reason 
was  soon  apparent ;  the  press-gangs  were  out  to 
take  men  off  to  reinforce  the  blockading  force 
before  Genoa ;  a  service  of  all  others  the  most  dis- 
tasteful to  a  seaman.     If  Santron  at  first  was 


ready  to  flatter  himself  into  the  notion  that  very 
little  persuasion  would  make  these  fellows  take 
part  against  England,  as  he  listened  longer  he  saw 
the  grievous  error  of  the  opinion,  no  epithet  of 
insult  or  contempt  being  spared  by  them  when 
talking  of  France  and  Frenchmen.  Whatever 
national  animosity  prevailed  at  that  period,  sailors 
enjoyed  a  bigh  preeminence  in  feeling.  I  have 
heard  that  the  spirit  was  encouraged  by  those  in 
command,  and  that  narratives  of  French  perfidy, 
treachery,  and  even  cowardice,  were  the  popular 
traditions  of  the  sea  service.  We  ceruinly  could 
not  controvert  the  old  adage  as  to  **  listeners,"  for 
every  observation  and  every  anecdote  conveyed  a 
sneer  or  an  insult  on  our  country.  There  oould 
be  no  reproach  in  listening  to  this  unresented,  but 
Santron  assumed  a  most  indignant  air,  and  more 
than  once  afiected  to  be  overcome  by  a  spirit  of 
recrimination.  What  turn  his  actions  might  have 
taken  in  this  wise  I  cannot  even  guess,  for  sud- 
denly a  rush  of  fellows  took  place  up  the  ladder, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  whole  cellar  was 
cleared,  leaving  none  but  the  hostess  and  an  old 
lame  waiter  along  with  ourselves  in  the  place. 

**  You  've  got  a  protection,  I  suppose,  sirs," 
said  the  woman,  approaching  us  ;  **  but  still  I  '11 
advise  you  not  to  trust  to  it  over-much ;  they  *re 
in  great  want  of  men  just  now ;  and  they  care 
little  for  law  or  justice  when  once  they  have  them 
on  the  high  seas." 

"  We  have  no  protection,"  said  I ;  "we  are 
strangers  here,  and  know  no  one." 

"There  they  come,  sir;  that's  the  tramp," 
cried  the  woman  ;  "  there 's  nothing  for  it  now 
but  to  stay  quiet  and  hope  you  '11  not  be  noticed. 
Take  those  knives  up,  will  ye?"  said  she,  flinging 
a  napkin  towards  me,  and  speaking  in  an  altered 
voice,  for  already  two  figures  were  darkening  the 
entrance,  and  peering  down  into  the  depth  below, 
while,  turning  to  Santron,  she  motioned  him  to 
remove  the  dishes  from  the  table — a  service  in 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  exhibited  a  zeal  more 
flattering  to  his  tact  than  his  spirit  of  resistance. 

"  Tripped  their  anchors  already.  Mother  Mar- 
tin!" said  a  large-whiskered  man,  with  a  black 
belt  round  his  waist;  while,  passing  round  the 
tables,  he  crammed  into  his  mouth  several  frag- 
ments of  the  late  feast. 

"  Tou  would  n't  have  'em  wait  for  you,  Captmio 
John  1"  said  she,  laughing. 

"  It 's  just  what  I  would,  then,"  replied  be. 
"  The  Admiralty  has  put  thirty  shillings  more  on 
the  bounty,  and  where  will  these  fellows  get  the 
like  of  that?  It  isn't  a  West  India  service 
neither,  nor  a  ooastin'  cruise  off  Newfoundland, 
but  all  as  one  as  a  pleasure-trip  up  the  Mediterr»> 
nean,  and  nothing  to  fight  but  Frenchmen.  Eh, 
younker,  that  tickles  your  fancy,"  cried  he  to 
Santron,  who,  in  spite  of  himself,  made  some  ges- 
ture of  impatience.  * '  Handy  chaps,  those,  Mother 
Martin,  where  did  you  chance  on  'emt" 

"  They  're  sons  of  a  Canada  skipper  in  the 
river  yonder,"  said  she  calmly. 

"  They  am't  over  like  to  be  fapthexsi''  said  bo, 
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with  the  grin  of  one  too  well  accustomed  to 
knavery  to  trust  anything  opposed  to  his  own 
observation.  "  I  suppose  them  *s  things  happens 
in  Canada  as  elsewhere/'  said  he,  laughing,  and 
hoping  the  jest  might  turn  her  flank.  Meanwhile 
the  press-leader  never  took  his  eyes  off  me,  as  I 
arranged  plates  and  folded  napkins  with  all  the 
skill  which  my  early  education  in  Boivin's  res- 
taurant had  taught  me. 

*'  He  15  a  smart  one,''  said  he,  half-musingly. 
"  I  say,  boy,  would  you  like  to  go  as  cook^s  aid 
on -board  a  king's  ship?  I  know  of  one  as  would 
just  suit  you." 

*'  I M  rather  not,  sir  ;  I  'd  not  like  to  leave  my 
father,'*  said  1,  backing  up  Mrs.  Martin's  nar- 
rative. 

''  Nor  that  brother  there ;  would  n't  he  like 
it?" 

I  shook  my  head  negatively. 

"  Suppose  I  have  a  talk  with  the  skipper  about 
it,"  said  he,  looking  at  me  steadily  for  some 
seconds.  *'  Suppose  I  was  to  tell  him  what  a 
good  berth  you'd  have,  eh?" 

*^  Oh,  if  he  wished  it,  I  'd  make  no  objection," 
said  I,  assuming  all  the  calmness  I  could. 

'*That  chap  aint  your  brother — and  he's  no 
sailor  neither.  Show  me  your  hands,  youngster," 
cried  he  to  Santron,  who  at  once  complied  with 
the  order,  and  the  press  captain  bent  over  and 
scanned  him  narrowly.  As  he  thus  stood  with 
his  back  to  me,  the  wonlan  shook  her  head  signifi- 
cantly, and  pointed  to  the  ladder.  If  ever « a 
glance  conveyed  a  whole  story  of  terror  hers  did. 
I  looked  at  my  companion  as  though  to  say, 
"Can  I  desert  him?"  and  the  expression  of  her 
features  seemed  to  imply  utter  despair.  This 
pantomime  did  not  occupy  half  a  minute.  And 
DOW,  with  noiseless  step,  I  gained  the  ladder,  and 
crept  cautiously  up  it.  My  fears  were,  how  to 
escape  those  who  waited  outside  ;  but  as  I  ascended 
I  could  see  that  ihey  were  loitering  about  in  groups, 
inattentive  to  all  that  was  going  on  below.  The 
shame  at  deserting  my  commde  so  nearly  overcame 
me,  that,  when  almost  at  the  top,  I  was  about  to 
turn  back  again.  I  even  looked  round  to  see  him, 
but,  as  I  did  so,  I  saw  the  press-leader  draw  a 
pair  of  hand-oufl[s  from  his  pocket  and  throw  tbem 
on  the  table.  The  instincts  of  safety  were  too 
strong,  and  with  a  spring  I  gained  the  street,  and, 
slipping  noiselessly  along  the  wall,  escaped  the 
*•  look-out."  Without  a  thought  of  where  I  was 
going  to,  or  what  to  do,  I  ran  at  the  very  top  of  my 
speed  directly  onwards,  my  only  impulse  being  to 
get  away  from  the  spot.  Could  I  reach  the  open 
country,  1  thought  it  would  be  my  best  chance. 
As  I  fled,  however,  no  signs  of  a  suburb  appeared  ; 
the  streets,  on  the  contrary,  grew  narrower  and 
iDore  intricate ;  huge  warehouses,  seven  or  eight 
stories  high,  loomed  at  either  side  of  me  ;  and  at 
last,  on  turning  an  angle,  a  fresh  sea  breeze  met 
me,  and  showed  that  I  was  near  the  harbor.  I 
avow  that  the  sight  of  shipping,  the  tall  and  taper 
spars  that  streaked  the  sky  of  night,  the  dank  of 
chain  cables,  and  the  heavy  surging  sound  of  the 


looming  hulls,  were  anything  but  encouraging, 
longing  as  I  did  for  the  rustling  leaves  of  some 
green  lane :  but  still  all  was  quiet  and  tranquil ; 
a  few  flickering  lights  twinkled  here  and  there 
from  a  cabin  window,  but  everything  seemed  sunk 
in  repose. 

The  quay  was  thickly  studded  with  hogsheads 
and  bales  of  merchandise,  so  that  I  could  easily 
have  found  a  safe  resting-place  for  the  night,  but 
a  sense  of  danger  banished  all  wish  for  sleep,  and 
I  wandered  out<  restless  and  uncertain,  framing  a 
hundred  plans,  and  abandoning  them  when  formed. 

So  long  as  I  kept  company  with  Santron, 
I  never  thought  of  returning  to  **  Uncle  Pat ;" 
my  reckless  spendthrift  companion  had  too  often 
avowed  the  pleasure  he  would  feel  in  quartering 
himself  on  my  kind  friend,  dissipating  bis  hard- 
earned  gains,  and  squandering  the  fruits  of  all  his 
toil.  Deterred  by  such  a  prospect,  I  resolved 
rather  never  to  revisit  him,  than  in  such  company. 
Now,  however,  I  was  again  alone,  and  all  my 
hopes  and  wishes  turned  towards  him.  A  few 
hours'  sail  might  again  bring  me  beneath  his  roof, 
and  once  more  should  I  find  myself  at  home. 
The  thought  was  cahning  to  all  my  excitement ; 
I  forgot  every  danger  I  had  passed  through  ;  I 
lost  all  memory  of  every  vicissitude  I  had  es* 
caped,  and  had  only  the  little  low  parlor  in  the 
"  Black  Pitts"  before  my  mind's  eye  ;  the  wild, 
an  weeded  garden,  and  the  sandy,  sunny  beach 
before  the  door.  It  was  as  though  all  that  nigh  a 
year  had  compassed  had  never  occurred,  and  that 
my  life  at  Crown  Point  and  my  return  to  England 
were  only  a  dream.  Sleep  overcame  me  as  I 
thus  lay  pondering,  and  when  I  awoke  the  sun 
was  glittering  in  the  bright  waves  of  the  Mersey, 
a  fresh  breeze  was  flaunting  and  fluttering  the  half- 
loosened  sails,  and  the  joyous  sounds  of  seamen's 
voices  were  mingling  with  the  clank  of  capstans, 
and  the  measured  stroke  of  oars. 

It  was  full  ten  minutes  after  I  awoke  before  I 
could  remember  how  I  came  there,  and  what  had 
befallen  me.  Poor  Santron,  where  is  he  now  ? 
was  my  first  thought,  and  it  came  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  self-reproach. 

Could  I  have  parted  company  with  him  under 
other  circumstances  it  would  not  have  grieved  me 
deeply.  His  mocking,  sarcastic  spirit,  the  tone 
of  depreciation  which  he  used  towards  everything 
and  everybody,  had  gone  far  to  sour  me  with  the 
world,  and  day  by  day  I  felt  within  me  the  evil 
influences  of  his  teachings.  How  different  were 
they  from  poor  Gottfried's  lessons,  and  the  hum- 
ble habits  of  those  who  live  beneath  them  !  Yet 
I  was  sorry,  deeply  sorry,  that  our  separation 
should  have  been  thus,  and  almost  wished  I  had 
stayed  to  share  his  fate,  whatever  it  might  be. 

While  thus  swayed  by  difllerent  impulses,  now 
thinking  of  my  old  home  at  Crown  Point,  now  of 
"Uncle's  Pat's"  thatched  cabin,  and  again  of 
Santron,  I  strolled  down  to  the  wharf,  and  found 
myself  in  a  considerable  crowd  of  people,  who 
were  all  eagerly  pressing  forward  to  witness  the 

embarkation  of  seveial  boats-fiill  of^reased  tea- 
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men,  who,  strongly  guarded  and  ironed,  were 
being  conveyed  to  the  Athol  tender,  a  large  three- 
master,  about  a  mile  off,  down  the  river.  To 
judge  from  the  cut  faces  and  bandaged  heads  and 
arms,  the  capture  had  not  been  effected  without 
resistance.  Many  of  the  poor  fellows  appeared 
rather  suited  to  an  hospital  than  the  duties  of 
active  service  ;  and  several  lay  with  bloodless 
faces  and  white  lips,  the  handcuffed  wrists  seem- 
ing a  very  mockery  of  a  condition  so  destitute  of 
all  chance  of  resistance. 

The  sympathies  of  the  bystanders  were  very 
varied  regarding  them.  Some  were  full  of  tender 
pity  and  compassion  ;  some  denounced  the  system 
as  a  cruel  and  oppressive  tyranny  ;  others  deplored 
it  as  an  uuhappy  necessity  ;  and  a  few  well-to-do- 
looking  old  citizens,  in  drab  shorts  and  wide- 
brimmed  hats,  grew  marvellously  indignant  at  the 
recreant  poltroonery  of  **  the  scoundrels  who  were 
not  proud  to  fight  their  country's  battles." 

As  I  was  wondering  within  myself  how  it  hap- 
pened, that  men  thus  coerced  could  ever  be 
depended  on  in  moments  of  peril  and  difficulty, 
and  by  what  magic  the  mere  exercise  of  discipline 
was  able  to  merge  the  feelings  of  the  man  in  the 
sailor,  the  crowd  was  rudely  driven  back  by 
policemen,  and  aery  of  **  Make  way !"  **  Fall  back 
there!"  given.  In  the  sudden  retiring  of  the 
mass,  I  found  myself  standing  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  line  along  which  a  new  body  of  impressed 
men  were  about  to  pass.  Guarded  front,  fiank, 
and  rear,  by  a  strong  party  of  marines,  the  poor 
fellows  came  along  slowly  enough.  Many  were 
badly  wounded,  and  walked  lamely ;  some  were 
bleeding  profusely  from  cuts  on  the  face  and  tem- 
ples, and  one,  at  the  very  tail  of  the  procession, 
was  actually  carried  in  a  blanket  by  four  sailors. 
A  low  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd  at  the 
spectacle,  which  graduilly  swelled  louder  and 
fuller,  till  it  burst  forth  into  a  deep  groan  of 
indignation,  and  a  cry  of  shame  !  shame  !  Too 
much  used  to  such  ebullitions  of  public  feeling,  or 
too  proud  to  care  for  them,  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  party  never  seemed  to  hear  the  angry  cries 
and  shouts  around  him  ;  and  I  was  even  more 
struck  by  his  cool  self-possession  than  by  their  en- 
thusiasm. Fot  a  moment  or  two  I  was  convinced 
that  a  rescue  would  be  attempted.  I  had  no  con- 
ception that  so  much  excitement  could  evaporate 
innocuously,  and  was  preparing  myself  to  take 
part  in  the  struggle,  when  the  line  halted  as  the 
leading  files  gained  the  stairs,  and,  to  my  wonder- 
ment, the  crowd  became  hushed  and  still.  Then, 
one  burst  of  excited  pity  over,  not  a  thought 
occurred  to  any  to  offer  resistance  to  the  law,  or 
dare  to  oppose  the  constituted  authorities.  How 
milike  Frenchmen  !  thought  I ;  nor  am  I  certain 
whether  I  deemed  the  disparity  to  their  credit ! 

**  Give  him  a  glass  of  water !"  I  heard  the 
officer  say,  as  he  leaned  over  the  litter,  and  the 
<rowd  at  once  opened  to  permit  some  one  to  fetch 
it.  Before  I  believed  it  were  possible  to  have 
procured  it,  a  tumbler  of  water  was  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  till  it  reached  mine,  and,  stepping 


forwards,  I  bent  down  to  give  it  to  the  sick  man. 
The  end  of  a  coarse  sheet  was  thrown  over  his 
face,  and,  as  it  was  removed,  I  almost  fell  over 
him,  for  it  was  Santron.  His  face  was  cdvered 
with  a  cold  sweat,  which  lay  in  great  drops  all 
over  it,  and  his  lips  were  slightly  frothed.  As 
he  looked  up  I  could  see  that  he  was  just  rallying 
from  a  fainting  fit,  and  could  mark  in  the  change 
that  came  over  his  glassy  eye  that  he  had  recog-* 
nized  me.  He  made  a  faint  effort  at  a  smile,  and, 
in  a  voice  barely  a  whisper,  said,  **  I  knew  thouM 
not  leave  me,  Maurice." 

**  You  are  his  countryman?"  said  the  officer, 
addressing  me  in  French. 

'*  Yes,  sir,"  was  my  reply. 

'*  You  are  both  Canadians,  then  t" 

*^  Frenchmen,  sir,  and  officers  in  the  service. 
We  only  landed  from  an  American  ship  yester- 
day, and  were  trying  to  make  our  way  to  France." 

**  I  'm  sorry  for  you,"  said  he,  compassionately ; 
^'  nor  do  I  know  how  to  help  you.  Come  on 
board  the  tender,  however,  and  we  '11  see  if  they  '11 
not  give  you  a  passage  with  your  friend  to  the 
Nore.  I  Ul  speak  to  my  commanding  ofiker  for 
you." 

This  scene  all  passed  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
and,  before  I  well  knew  how  or  why,  I  found  my- 
self on  board  of  a  ship's  long-boat,  sweeping  along 
over  the  Mersey,  with  Santron 's  head  in  my  lap, 
and  his  cold,  clammy  fingers  grasped  in  mine. 
He  was  either  unaware  of  my  presence  or  too  weak 
to  recognize  me,  for  he  gave  no  sign  of  knowing 
me  ;  and,  during  our  brief  passage  down  the 
river,  and  when  lifled  up  the  ship's  side,  seemed 
totally  insensible  to  everything. 

The  scene  of  uproar,  noise  and  confusion  on 
board  the  Athol  is  far  above  my  ability  to  convey. 
A  shipwreck,  a  fire,  and  mutiny,  all  combined, 
could  scarcely  have  collected  greater  elements  of 
discord.  Two  large  detachments  of  marines, 
many  of  whom,  fresh  from  furlough,  were  too 
drunk  for  duty,  and  either  lying  asleep  along  the 
deck,  or  riotously  interfering  with  everybody  ;  a 
company  of  Sappers  en  route  to  Woolwich,  who 
would  obey  none  but  their  own  officer,  and  he  was 
still  ashore  ;  detachments  of  able-bodied  seamen 
from  the  Jupiter,  full  of  grog  and  prize-money  ; 
four  hundred  and  seventy  impressed  men,  cursing, 
blaspheming,  and  imprecating  every  species  of 
calamity  on  their  captors ;  added  to  which,  a 
crowd  of  Jews,  bum-boat  women,  and  slop-selleis 
of  all  kinds,  with  the  crews  of  two  ballast-lighters, 
fighting  for  additional  pay,  being  the  chief  actors 
in  a  scene  whose  discord  I  never  saw  equalled. 
Drunkenness,  suffering,  hopeless  misery,  and  even 
insubordination,  all  lent  their  voices  to  a  tumult, 
amid  which  the  words  of  command  seemed  lost, 
and  all  effort  at  discipline  vain. 

How  we  were  ever  to  go  to  sea  in  this  state  I 
could  not  even  im^ine  ;  the  ship's  crew  seemed 
inextricably  mingled  with  the  rioters,  many  of 
whom  were  just  sufficiently  sober  to  be  eternally 
meddling  with  the  ship's  tackle ;  belaying  what 
ought  to  be  "  free,"  and  lo<Meping  vrh^i  should 
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hsTe  been  "  &st ;"  getting  their  fingers  jammed 
in  blocks,  and  their  limbs  crushed  by  spars,  till 
the  cries  of  a^ony '  rose  high  abore  etery  other 
confusion.  Turning  with  disgust  from  a  spectacle 
80  discordant  and  disgraceful,  I  descended  the 
ladders,  which  led,  by  many  a  successive  flight, 
into  the  dark,  low-ceilinged  chamber  called  the 
**  sick  bay,*'  and  where  poor  Santron  was  lying 
in,  what  I  almost  envied,  insensibility  to  the 
scene  around  him.  A  severe  blow  from  the  hilt 
of  a  cutlass  had  given  him  a  concussion  of  the 
brain,  and,  save  in  the  momentary  excitement 
which  a  sudden  question  might  cause,  led  him 
totally  unconscious.  His  head  had  been  already 
shaved  before  I  descended,  and  I  found  the 
assistant-surgeon,  an  Irishman,  Mr.  Peter  Col- 
hayne,  experimenting  a  new  mode  of  cupping  as  I 
entered.  By  some  mischance  of  the  machinery, 
the  lancets  of  the  cupping  instrument  had  remained 
permanently  fixed,  refusing  to  obey  the  spring, 
and  standing  all  straight  outside  the  surface.  In 
this  dilemma,  Peter *6  ingenuity  saw  nothing  for  it 
but  to  press  them  down  vigorously  into  the  scalp, 
and  then  saw  them  backwards  the  whole  length 
of  the  head ;  a  performance  the  originality  of 
which,  in  all  probability,  was  derived  firom  the 
operation  of  a  harrow  in  agriculture.  He  had 
just  completed  a  third  track  when  I  came  in,  and 
by  great  remonstrance  and  no  small  flattery 
induced  him  to  desist.  "  We  have  glasses,"  said 
he,  "  but  they  were  all  broke  in  the  cock-pit ;  but 
a  tin  porringer  is  just  as  good."  And  so  saying, 
he  lighted  a  little  pledget  of  tow,  previously 
steeped  in  turpentine,  and,  popping  it  into  the  tin 
Tessel,  clapped  it  on  the  head.  This  was  meant 
to  exhaust  the  air  within,  and  thus  draw  the  blood 
to  the  surface,  a  scientific  process  he  was  good 
enough  to  explain  most  minutely  for  my  benefit, 
and  the  good  results  of  which  he  most  confidently 
Touched  for. 

*'  They  've  a  hundred  new  conthrivances,"  said 
Mr.  Colhayne,  **  for  doing  that  simple  thing  ye 
see  there.  They  >e  pumps,  and  screws,  and  hy- 
draulic devilments,  as  much  complicated  as  a 
watch  that 's  always  getting  out  of  order  and  going 
wrong ;  but  with  that  ye  *11  see  what  good  't  will 
do  him;  he'll  be  as  lively  as  a  lark  in  ten 
minutes." 

The  prophecy  was  destined  to  a  perfect  fulfil- 
ment, for  poor  Santron,  who  lay  motionless  and 
unconscious  up  to  that  moment,  suddenly  gave 
signs'  of  life  by  moving  his  features,  and  jerking 
his  limbs  to  this  side  and  that.  The  doctor^s  self- 
satisfaction  took  the  very  proudest  form.  He  ex- 
patiated on  the  grandeur  of  medical  science,  the 
wonderful  advancement  it  was  making,  and  the 
mstonishing  progress  the  curative  art  had  made, 
«Ten  within  his  own  time.  I  must  own  that  I 
should  have  lent  a  more  implicit  credence  to  this 
pean  if  I  had  not  waited  for  the  removal  of  the 
capping  vessel,  which,  instead  of  blood,  contained 
merely  the  charred  ashes  of  the  burnt  tow,  while 
'the  sodp  beneath  it  presented  a  blackened,  seared 
aspect,  like  burned  leather.     Such  was  literally 


the  efifect  of  the  operation,  but  as  from  that  period 
the  patient  began  steadily  to  improve,  I  roust  leave 
to  more  scientific  inquirers  the  task  of  explaining 
through  what  agency,  and  on  what  principles. 

Santron *8  condition,  although  no  longer  danger- 
ous, presented  little  hope  of  speedy  recovery.  His 
faculties  were  clouded  and  obseured,  and  the  mere 
effort  at  recognition  seemed  to  occasion  him  great 
subsequent  disturbance.  Colhayne,  who,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  scientific  deficiencies,  was 
good-nature  and  kindness  itself,  saw  nothing  for 
him  but  removal  to  Haslar,  and  we  now  only 
waited  for  the  ship*s  arrival  at  the  Nore  to  obtain 
the  order  for  his  transmission. 

If  the  Athol  was  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confu- 
sion and  uproar  when  we  tripped  our  anchor,  we 
had  not  been  six  hours  at  sea  when  all  was  a 
picture  of  order  and  propriety.  The  decks  were 
cleared  of  every  one  not  actually  engaged  in  the 
ship's  working,  or  specially  permitted  to  remain ; 
ropes  were  coiled  ;  boats  hauled  up ;  sails  trim- 
med ;  hatches  down ;  seminels  paced  the  deck  in 
appointed  places,  and  all  was  discipline  and  regu- 
larity. From  the  decorous  silence  that  prevailed, 
none  oould  have  supposed  so  many  hundred  living 
beings  were  aboard,  still  less,  that  they  were  the 
same  disorderly  mob  who  sailed  from  the  Mersey 
a  few  short  hours  before.  From  the  surprise 
which  all  this  caused  me,  I  was  speedily  aroused 
by  an  order  more  immediately  interesting,  being 
summoned  on  the  poop-deck  to  attend  the  general 
muster.  Up  they  came  from  holes  and  hatch- 
ways, a  vast  host,  no  longer  brawling  and  insubor- 
dinate, but  quiet,  submissive,  and  civil.  Such  as 
were  wounded  had  been  placed  under  the  doctor's 
care,  and  all  those  now  present  were  orderly  and 
service-like.  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  they 
were  all  sailors,  a  few  having  already  served  in  a 
king's  ship.  The  first  lieutenant,  who  inspected 
us,  was  a  grim,  gray-headed  man,  past  the  prims 
of  life,  with  features  hardened  by  disappointment 
and  long  service,  but  who  still  retained  an  expres- 
sion of  kindliness  and  good-nature.  His  duty  he 
despatched  with  all  the  speed  of  long  habit ;  read 
the  name ;  looked  at  the  bearer  of  it ;  asked  a 
few  routine  questions ;  and  then  cried  **  Stand 
by,"  even  ere  the  answers  were  finished.  When 
he  came  to  me  he  said^- 

'*  Abraham  Hackett.  Is  that  your  name, 
lad?" 

'*  No,  sir.     I  *m  called  Maorice  Tiemay." 

'*  Tiemay,  Tiemay,"  said  he  a  couple  of  times 
over.     **  No  such  name  here." 

**  Where 's  Tieraay's  name,  Cottle?"  asked  ha 
of  a  subordinate  behind  him. 

The  fellow  looked  down  the  list — ^then  at  rae— 
then  at  the  list  again — and  then  back  to  me, 
puzzled  excessively  by  the  difiiculty,  but  not  see- 
ing how  to  explain  it. 

*'  Perhaps  I  can  set  the  matter  right,  sir,"  said 
I.  '*  I  came  aboard  along  with  a  wounded  conn- 
tryman  of  mine— the  young  Frenchman  who  is 
now  in  the  sick  bay." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure  ;  I  remember  all  about  it  now,'' 
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said  the  lieutenant.  "  You  call  yourselves  French 
officers?" 

**  And  such  are  we,  sir." 

"  Then  how  the  devil  cam?  ye  here  t  Mother 
Martin's  cellar  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  unlikely 
spot  to  select  as  a  restaurant." 

**  The  story  is  a  somewhat  long  one,  sir." 

"Then  I  haven't  time  for  it,  lad,"  he  broke 
in.  **  We  've  rather  too  much  on  hands  just  now 
for  that.  If  you  *ve  got  your  papers,  or  anything 
to  prove  what  you  assert,  I  '11  land  you  when  I 
come  into  the  Downs,  and  you  Ul,  of  course,  be 
treated  as  your  rank  in  the  service  requires.  If 
you  have  nut,  I  must  only  take  the  responsibility 
on  myself  to  regard  you  as  an  impressed  man. 
Very  hard,  I  know,  but  can*t  help  it.    Stand  by." 

These  few  words  were  uttered  with  a  most 
impetuous  speed ;  and  as  all  reply  to  them  was 
impossible,  I  saw  my  case  decided  and  my  fate 
decreed,  even  before  I  knew  they  were  under  liti- 
gation. 

As  we  were  marched  forwards  to  go  below,  I 
overheard  an  officer  say  to  another  : — 

**  Hay  will  get  into  a  scrape  about  those  French 
fellows ;  they  may  turn  out  to  be  officers,  afler 
all." 

"  What  matter  ?"  cried  the  other.  *  One  is  dy- 
ing ;  and  the  other  Hay  means  to  draft  on  board 
the  *  T^m^raire.'  Depend  upon  it,  we  '11  never 
hear  more  of  either  of  them." 

This  was  far  from  pleasant  tidings  ;  and  yet  I 
knew  not  any  remedy  for  the  mishap.  I  had  never 
seen  the  officer  who  spoke  to  me  ashore,  since  we 
came  on  board.  I  knew  of  none  to  intercede  for 
roe ;  and,  as  I  sat  down  on  the  bench  beside  poor 
Santron's  cot,  I  felt  my  heart  lower  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  I  was  never  enamored  of  the 
sea  service  ;  and  certainly  the  Mray  to  overcome  my 
dislike  was  nut  by  engaging  against  my  own 
country ;  and  yet  this,  in  all  likelihood,  was  now 
to  be  my  fate.  These  were  my  last  waking 
thoughts  the  first  night  I  passed  on  board  the 
Athol. 

CHAPTER  XZXIII. — A    BOLD   STROKE  FOR  FAME  AMD 
FORTUNE. 

To  be  awakened  suddenly  from  a  sound  sleep ; 
hurried,  half-dressed,  up  a  gangway  ;  and,  ere 
your  faculties  have  acquired  free  play,  be  passed 
over  a  ship's  side,  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night, 
into  a  boat  wildly  tossed  here  and  there,  with  spray 
showering  over  you,  and  a  chorus  of  loud  voices 
about  you !  is  an  event  not  easily  forgotten.  Such 
a  scene  still  dwells  in  my  memory,  every  incident 
of  it  as  clear  and  distinct  as  though  it  had  occurred 
only  yesterday.  In  this  way  was  I  "  passed," 
with  twelve  others,  on  board  his  majesty's  frigate, 
T^m^raire,  a  vessel  which,  in  the  sea  service, 
represented  what  a  well-known  regiment  did  on 
shore,  and  bore  the  reputation  of  being  a  '*  con- 
demned ship;"  this  depreciating  epithet  having 
no  relation  to  the  qualities  of  the  vessel  herself, 
which  was  a  singularly  beautiful  French  model, 
but  only  to  that  of  the  crew  and  officers ;  it  being 


the  policy  of  the  day  to  isolate  the  blackguards 
of  both  services,  confining  them  to  particular  crafb 
and  corps,  making,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  index 
erpurgatorius^  where  all  the  rascality  was  avail- 
able at  a  moment's  notice. 

It  would  be  neither  agreeable  to  my  reader  nor 
myself,  if  I  should  dwell  on  this  theme,  nor  linger 
on  a  description  where  cruelty,  crime,  heartier 
tyranny,  and  reckless  insubordination  made  up  all 
the  elements.  A  vessel  that  floated  the  seas  only 
as  a  vast  penitentiary — the  **  cats,"  the  *'  yard- 
arm,"  and  the  '*  gangway,"  comprising  its  scheme 
of  discipline — would  scarcely  be  an  agreeable 
subject ;  and,  in  reality,  my  memory  retains  of 
the  life  aboard  little  else  than  scenes  of  suffering 
and  sorrow.  Captain  Gessbruok  had  the  name 
of  being  able  to  reduce  any,  the  most  insubordinate, 
to  discipline.  The  veriest  rascals  of  the  fleet,  the 
consummate  scoundrels,  one  of  whom  was  deemed 
pollution  to  an  ordinary  crew,  were  said  to  come 
from  his  hands  models  of  seamanship  and  good 
conduct ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  if  the  char- 
acter was  deserved,  it  was  not  obtained  without 
some  sacrifice.  Many  died  under  punishment ; 
many  carried  away  with  them  diseases  under 
which  they  lingered  on  to  death ;  and  not  a  few 
preferred  suicide  to  the  terrible  existence  on 
\  board.  And  although  a  T^m^raire — as  a  maa 
'who  had  served  in  her  was  always  afterwards 
called — was  now  and  then  shown  as  an  example  of 
sailor-like  smartness  and  activity,  very  few  knew 
I  how  dearly  tliat  one  success  had  been  purchased, 
nor  by  what  terrible  examples  of  agony  and  woe 
I  that  solitary  conversion  was  obtained. 
I  To  me  the  short  time  I  spent  on  board  of  her 
is  a  dreadful  dream.  We  were  bound  for  the 
Mediterranean,  to  touch  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar, 
and  then  join  the  blockading  squadron  before  Genoa. 
\  What  might  have  been  my  fate,  to  what  excess 
t  passionate  indignation  might  have  carried  me, 
revolted  as  I  was  by  tyranny  and  injustice,  I  know 
not,  when  an  accident,  happily  for  me,  rescued  me 
from  all  temptation.  We  lost  our  mizen-mast,  ia 
a  storm,  in'the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  a  dreadful  blow 
on  the  head,  from  the  spanker-boom,  felled  me  lo 
the  deck,  with  a  fracture  of  the  skull. 

From  that  moment  I  know  of  nothing  till  the 
time  when  I  lay  in  my  cot,  beside  a  port-hole  of 
the  main  deck,  gazing  at  the  bright  blue  waters 
that  flashed  and  rippled  beside  roe,  or  straining  my 
strength  to  rest  on  my  elbow,  when  I  caught  sight 
of  the  glorious  city  of  Genoa,  with  its  grand 
mountain  background,  about  three  miles  from 
where  I  lay.  Whether  from  a  due  deference  to 
the  imposing  strength  of  the  vast  fortress,  or  that 
the  line  of  duty  prescribed  our  action,  I  cannot 
say,  but  the  British  squadron  almost  excludvelj 
confined  its  operations  to  the  act  of  blockade.  Ex* 
tending  fio*  across  the  bay,  the  English  ensign  wis 
seen  floating  from  inany  a  taper  mast,  while  boats, 
of  every  shape  and  size,  plied  incessantly  fron 
ship  to  ship,  their  course  marked  out  at  night  by 
the  meteorlike  light  that  glittered  in  them ;  not, 
indeed,  that  the  eye  often  tamed  in  that  direetioo» 
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all  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  scene  lying  in-shore. 
Genoa  was,  at  that  time,  surrounded  by  an 
immense  Austrian  force  under  the  command  of 
Greneral  Melas,  who,  occupying^  all  the  valleys  and 
deep  passes  of  the  Apennines,  were  imperceptible 
during  the  day ;  but  no  sooner  had  night  closed 
in,  than  a  tremendous  cannonade  began,  the  balls 
describing  great  semicircles  in  the  air,  ere  they 
fell,  to  scatter  death  and  ruin  on  the  devoted  city. 
The  spectacle  was  grand  beyond  description,  for 
while  the  distance  at  which  we  lay  dulled  and 
subdued  the  sound  of  the  artillery  to  a  hollow 
booming,  like  far-off  thunder,  the  whole  sky  was 
streaked  by  the  course  of  the  shot,  and,  at  inter- 
vals, lighted  up  by  the  splendor  of  a  great  fire,  as 
the  red  shot  fell  into  and  ignited  some  large 
building  or  other. 

As,  night  afler  night,  the  cannonade  increased 
in  power  and  intensity,  and  the  terrible  effects 
showed  themselves  in  the  flames  which  burst  out 
from  different  quarters  of  the  city,  I  used  to  long 
for  morning,  to  see  if  the  tri-color  still  floated  on 
the  walls,  and  when  my  eye  caught  the  well 
known  ensign,  I  could  have  wept  for  joy  as  I 
beheld  it. 

High  up,  too,  on  the  cliffs  of  the  rugged  Apen- 
nines, from  many  a  craggy  eminence,  where, 
perhaps,  a  solitary  gun  was  stationed,  I  could  see 
the  glorious  flag  of  France,  the  emblem  of  liberty 
and  glory  too ! 

In  the  day  the  scene  was  one  of  calm  and  tran- 
quil beauty.  It  would  have  seemed  impossible  to 
connect  it  with  war  and  battle.  The  glorious 
city,  rising  in  terraces  of  palaces,  lay  reflected  in 
the  mirror-like  waters  of  the  bay,  blue  as  the  deep 
sky  above  them. .  The  orange  trees,  loaded  with 
golden  fruit,  shed  their  perfume  over  marble  foun- 
tains,  amid  gardens  of  every  varied  hue  ;  bands  of 
military  music  were  heard  from  the  public  prom- 
enades ;  ail  the  signs  of  joy  and  festivity  which 
betoken  a  happy  and  pleasure-seeking  population. 
But  at  night  the  *'  red  artillery''  again  flashed 
forth,  and  the  wild  cries  of  strife  and  battle  rose 
through  the  beleaguered  city.  The  English  spies 
reported  that  a  famine  and  a  dreadful  fever  were 
raging  within  the  walls,  and  that  all  Massena^s 
efforts  were  needed  to  repress  an  open  mutiny  of 
the  garrison ;  but  the  mere  aspect  of  the  '*  proud 
city"  seemed  to  refute  the  assertion.  The  gay 
carolling  of  church  bells  vied  with  the  lively 
strains  of  martial  music,  and  the  imposing  pomp 
of  military  array,  which  could  be  seen  from  the 
walls,  bespoke  a  joyous  confidence,  the  very 
reverse  of  this  depression. 

From  the  "  tops,"  and  high  up  in  the  rigging, 
the  movements  in-shore  could  be  descried ;  and 
frequently,  when  an  ofllcer  came  down  to  visit  a 
comrade,  I  could  hear  of  the  progress  of  the  siege, 
and  learn,  I  need  not  say  with  what  delight,  that 
the  Austrians  had  made  little  or  no  way  in  the 
reduction  of  the  place,  and  that  every  stronghold 
and  bastion  was  still  held  by  Frenchmen. 

At  first,  as  I  listened,  the  names  of  new  places 
and  new  generals  confused  me;   but  by  daily 


familiarity  with  the  topic,  I  began  to  perceive  that 
the  Austrians  had  interposed  a  portion  of  their 
force  between  Massena^s  division  and  that  of 
Suchet,  cutting  off  the  latter  from  Grenoa,  and 
compelling  him  to  fall  back  towards  Chivari  and 
Borghetto,  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf.  Hiis 
was  the  first  success  of  any  importance  obtained  ; 
and  it  was  soon  followed  by  others  of  equal  signifi- 
cance, Soult  being  driven  from  ridge  to  ridge  of 
the  Apennines,  till  he  was  forced  back  within 
the  sec<»nd  line  of  defences. 

The  English  ofllcers  were  loud  in  condemning 
Austrian  slowness  ;  the  inaptitude  they  exhibited 
to  profit  by  a  success,  and  the  over-caution  which 
made  them,  even  in  victory,  so  careful  of  their 
own  safety.  From  what  I  overheard,  it  seemed 
plain  that  Genoa  was  untenable  by  any  troops  but 
French,  or  opposed  to  any  other  adversaries  than 
their  present  ones. 

The  bad  tidings — such  I  deemed  them-— came 
quicker  and  heavier.  Now,  Soult  was  driven 
from  Monte  Notte.  Now,  the  great  advance  post 
of  Monte  Faccio  was  stormed  and  carried.  Now, 
the  double  eagle  was  floating  from  San  Tecla,  a 
fort  within  cannon  shot  of  Genoa.  A  vast  semi- 
circle of  bivouac  fires  stretched  from  the  Apen- 
nines to  the  sea,  and  their  reflected  glare  from  the 
sky  lit  up  the  battlements  and  ramparts  of  the 
city. 

**  Even  yet,  if  Massena  would  make  a  dash  at 
them,"  said  a  young  English  lieutenant,  **  the 
white-coats  would  fall  back." 

'*  My  life  on 't  he  M  cut  his  way  through  if  be 
knew  they  were  only  two  to  one  !" 

And  this  sentinel  met  no  dissentient.  All 
agreed  that  French  heroism  was  still  equal  to  t)ie 
overthrow  of  a  force  double  its  own. 

It  was  evident  that  all  hope  of  reinforcement 
from  France  was  vain.  Before  they  could  have 
begun  their  march  southward,  the  question  must 
be  decided  one  way  or  other. 

**  There's  little  doing  to-night,"  said  an  officer, 
as  he  descended  the  ladder  to  the  sick  bay. 
'*  Melas  is  waiting  for  some  heavy  mortars  that 
are  coming  up ;  and  then  there  will  be  a  long 
code  of  instructions  from  the  Aulic  Council,  and 
a  whole  treatise  on  gunnery  to  be  read,  before  he 
can  use  them.  Trust  me,  if  Massena  knew  his 
man,  he  'd  be  up  and  at  him !" 

Much  discussion  followed  this  speech,  but  all 
more  or  less  agreed  in  its  sentiment.  Weak  as 
were  the  French,  lowered  by  fever  and  by  famine, 
they  were  still  an  over-match  for  their  adversaries. 
What  a  glorious  avowal  firom  the  lips  of  an  enemy 
was  this !  The  words  did  more  for  my  recovery 
than  all  the  cares  and  skill  of  physio.  Oh,  if 
my  countrymen  but  knew !  if  Massena  could  but 
hear  it !  was  my  next  thought ;  and  I  turned  my 
eyes  to  the  ramparts,  whose  line  was  marked  out 
by  the  bivouac  fires,  through  the  darkness.  How 
short  the  distance  seemed !  and  yet  it  was  a  whole 
world  of  separation.  Had  it  been  a  great  plain 
in  a  mountain  tract,  the  attempt  might  almost  have 
appeared  practicable ;  at  least,  L  had  oilen  aeea 
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fellows  who  would  have  tried  it.  Such  were  the 
ready  roads,  the  royal  paths  to  pronM)tion  ;  and  he 
who  trod  them  saved  miles  of  weary  journey.  I 
fell  asleep,  still  thinking  of  these  things ;  but  they 
haunted  my  dreams.  A  voice  seemed  ever  to 
whisper  in  my  ear — **  If  Massena  but  knew,  he 
would  attack  them !  One  bold  dash,  and  the 
Austrians  would  fall  back.''  At  one  instant,  I 
thought  myself  brought  before  a  court-martial  of 
English  officers,  for  attempting  to  carry  these 
tidings,  and,  proudly  avowing  the  endeavor,  I 
fancied  I  was  braving  the  accusation.  At  another, 
I  was  wandering  through  the  streets  of  Genoa, 
gazing  on  the  terrible  scenes  of  famine  I  heard  of. 
And  lastly,  I  was  marching  with  a  night-party  to 
attack  the  enemy.  The  stealthy  footfall  of  the 
column  appeared  suddenly  to  cease  ;  we  were 
discovered ;  the  Austrian  cavalry  were  upon  us  ! 
I  started  and  awoke,  and  found  myself  in  the  dim, 
half-lighted  chamber,  with  pain  and  suffering 
around  me,  and  where,  even  in  this  midnight 
hour,  the  restless  tortures  of  disease  were  yet 
wakeful. 

**  The  silence  is  more  oppressive  to  me  than  the 
roll  of  artillery,"  said  one,  a  sick  midshipman,  to 
his  comrade.  "  I  grew  accustomed  to  the  clatter 
of  the  guns,  and  slept  all  the  better  for  it.*' 

"  You  '11  scarcely  hear  much  more  of  that 
music,"  replied  his  friend.  **  The  French  must 
capitulate  to-morrow  or  next  day." 

**  Not  if  Massena  would  make  a  dash  at  them,'* 
thought  I ;  and  with  difficulty  could  I  refrain  from 
uttering  the  words  aloud. 

They  continued  to  talk  to  each  other  in  low 
whispers,  and,  lulled  by  the  drowsy  tones,  I  fell 
asleep  once  more,  again  td  dream  of  my  comrades 
and  their  fortunes.  A  heavy  bang  like  a  cannon 
shot  awoke  me  ;  but  whether  this  were  real  or 
not  I  never  knew  ;  most  probably,  however,  it 
was  the  mere  creation  of  my  brain,  for  all  were 
now  in  deep  slumber  around  me,  and  even  the 
marine  on  duty  had  seated  himself  on  the  ladder, 
and,  with  his  musket  between  his  legs,  seemed 
doeing  away  peacefully.  I  looked  out  through 
the  little  window  beside  my  berth.  A  light  breeze 
was  faintly  rippling  the  dark  water  beneath  roe. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  *'  Levanter,"  and  searcely 
mffled  the  surface  as  it  swept  along. 

*'  Oh,  if  it  would  but  bear  the  tidings  I  am  full 
0f  (  "  thought  I.  fiut  why  not  dare  tlie  attempt 
myself  1  While  in  America  I  had  learned  to 
become  a  good  swimmer.  Under  Indian  teaching, 
I  had  oAen  passed  hours  in  the  water ;  and,  though 
now  debilitated  by  long  sickness,  I  felt  that  the 
canse  would  supply  me  with  the  strength  I  needed. 
From  the  instant  that  I  conceived  the  thought,  till 
I  found  myself  descending  the  ship's  side,  was 
searoely  a  minute.  Stripping  off  my  woollen 
shirt,  and  with  nothing  but  my  loose  trousers,  I 
crept  through  the  little  window,  and,  lowering 
myself  gently  by  the  rattlin  of  my  hammock,  de- 
•coaded  slowly  and  noiselessly  into  the  sea.  I 
hong  on  thus  for  a  couple  of  seconds,  half  fearing 
the  attempt,  and  irresolute  of  pnrpose.     Should 


strength  fail,  or  even  a  cramp  seize  me,  I  must  be 
lost,  and  none  would  ever  know  in  what  an  enter- 
prise I  had  perished.  It  would  be  set  down  as  a 
mere  attempt  at  escape.  This  notion  almost  stag- 
gered my  resolution,  but  only  for  a  second  or  so ; 
and,  with  a  short  prayer,  I  slowly  let  slip  the 
rope,  and  struck  out  to  swim. 

The  immense  efforts  required  to  get  clear  of  the 
ship's  side  discouraged  me  dreadfully,  nor  probably 
without  the  aid  of  the  *'  Levanter"  should  I  haye 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  the  suction  of  the  water 
along  the  sides  was  so  powerful.  At  last,  how- 
ever, I  gained  the  open  space,  and  found  myself 
stretching  away  towards  shore  rapidly.  The 
night  was  so  dark  that  I  had  nothing  to  guide  me 
save  the  lights  on  the  ramparts ;  but  in  this  lay 
my  safety.  Swimming  is,  after  all,  but  a  slow 
means  of  progression.  After  what  I  judged  to  be 
an  hour  in  the  water,  as  I  turned  my  head  to  look 
back,  I  almost  fancied  that  the  great  bowsprit  of 
the  T^m^raire  was  over  me,  and  that  the  figure 
who  leaned  over  the  taffrail  was  steadily  gazing 
on  me.  How  little  way  had  I  made,  and  what  a 
vast  reach  of  water  lay  between  me  and  the  shore ! 
I  tried  to  animate  my  courage  by  thinking  of  the 
cause,  how  my  comrades  would  greet  me,  the 
honor  in  which  they  would  hold  me  for  the  ex- 
ploit, and  such  like;  but  the  terror  of  failure 
damped  this  ardor,  and  hope  sank  every  moment 
lower  and  lower. 

For  some  time  I  resolved  within  myself  not  to 
look  back  ;  the  discouragement  was  too  great ; 
but  the  impulse  to  do  so  became  all  the  greater, 
and  the  only  means  of  resisting  was  by  counting 
the  strokes,  and  determining  not  to  turn  my  head 
before  I  had  made  a  thousand.  The  monotony  of 
this  last,  and  the  ceaseless  effort  to  advance,  threw 
me  into  a  kind  of  dreamy  state,  wherein  mere  me- 
chanical effort  remained.  A  few  vague  impressions 
are  all  that  remain  to  me  of  what  followed.  I 
remember  the  sound  of  the  morning  guns  from  the 
fleet ;  I  remember,  too,  the  hoisting  of  the  French 
standard  at  daybreak  on  the  fort  of  the  Mole ;  I 
have  some  recollection  of  a  bastion  crowded  with 
people,  and  hearing  shouts  and  cheers  like  voices 
of  welcome  and  encouragement ;  and  then  a  whole 
fleet  of  small  boats  issuing  from  the  harbor,  as  if 
by  one  impulse ;  and  then  there  comes  a  bright 
blaze  of  light  over  one  incident,  for  I  saw  myself, 
dripping  and  almost  dead,  lifled  on  the  shouldeis 
of  strong  m^n,  and  carried  along  a  wide  street  filled 
with  people.     I  was  in  Genoa ! 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. — "  GENOA  IN  THE  8IE0E." 

Up  a  straight  street,  so  steep  and  so  narrow  that 
it  seemed  a  stair,  with  hundreds  of  men  crowding 
around  me,  I  was  borne  along.  Now,  they  were 
sailors  who  carried  me ;  now,  white-bearded 
grenadiers,  with  their  bronzed,  bold  faces ;  now, 
they  were  the  wild-looking  Faquini  of  the  Mole, 
with  long-tasselled  red  caps,  .aod  gaudy  sashes 
around  their  waists.  Windows  were  opened  on 
either  side  as  we  went,  and  eager  feces  protrudod 
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to  Stare  at  roe  ;  and  then  there  were  shouts  and 
cries  of  triumphant  joy  bursting  forth  at  every 
moment,  amidst  which  I  could  hear  the  erer- 
recurring  words — *' Escaped  from  the  English 
fleet." 

By  what  means,  or  when,  I  had  exchanged  my 
dripping  trousers  of  coarse  sailcloth  for  the  striped 
gear  of  our  republican  mode — how  one  had  given 
me  his  jacket,  another  a  cap,  and  a  third  a  shirt 
— I  knew  not ;  but  there  I  was,  carried  along  in 
triumph,  half  fainting  from  exhaustion,  and  almost 
maddened  by  excitement.  That  I  must  have  told 
something  of  my  history — Heaven  knows  how  in- 
coherently and  unconnectedly — is  plain  enough, 
for  I  could  hear  them  repeating  one  to  the  other 
— **  Had  served  with  Moreau's  corps  in  the  Black 
Forest;"  **  A  hussar  of  the  Ninth;"  ♦*One  of 
Humbert's  fellows;"  and  so  on. 

As  we  turned  into  a  species  of  "Place,"  a  dis- 
cussion arose  as  to  whither  they  should  convey 
me.  Some  were  for  the  **  Cavalry  Barracks,"  that 
I  might  be  once  more  with  those  who  resembled 
my  old  comrades.  Others,  more  considerate,  were 
for  the  hospital ;  but  a  staff  officer  decided  the 
question,  by  stating  that  the  general  was  at  that 
very  moment  receiving  the  report  in  the  Church 
of  the  Anunziata,  and  that  he  ought  to  see  me  at 
once. 

**  Let  the  poor  fellow  have  some  refreshment," 
cried  one — "  Here,  take  this,  it 's  coffee."  **  No, 
no,  the  'petit  goutte*  's  better — try  that  flask." 
'« He  shall  have  my  chocolate,"  said  an  old  major, 
from  the  door  of  a  caf^ ;  and  thus  they  pressed 
and  solicited  me  with  a  generosity  that  I  had  yet 
to  leirn  how  dear  it  cost. 

'*  He  ought  to  be  dressed  ;"  '*  He  should  be  in 
uniform  ;"  **  Is  better  as  he  is ;"  **  The  general 
will  not  speak  to  him  thus  ;"  **  He  will ;"  "  He 
must." 

Such,  and  such  like,  kept  buzzing  around  me, 
as,  with  reeling  brain  and  confused  vision,  they 
bore  me  up  the  great  steps,  and  carried  me  into  a 
gorgeous  church,  the  most  splendidly  ornamented 
building  I  had  ever  beheld.  Except,  however,  in 
the  decorations  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  images  of 
saints  which  figured  in  niches  high  up,  every  trace 
of  a  religious  edifice  had  disappeared.  The  pulpit 
had  gone — the  chairs  and  seats  for  the  choir,  the 
confessionals,  the  shrines,  altars — all  had  been 
uprooted,  and  a  large  table,  at  which  some  twenty 
officers  were  seated  writing,  now  occapied  the 
elevated  platform  of  the  high  altar,  while  here  and 
there  stood  groups  of  officers,  with  their  reports 
from  their  various  corps  or  parties  in  out-stations. 
Many  of  these  drew  near  to  me  as  I  entered,  and 
DOW  the  buzz  of  voices  in  question  and  rejoinder 
swelled  into  a  loud  noise,  and  while  some  were 
recounting  my  feat  with  all  the  seeming  accuracy 
of  eye-witnesses,  others  were  as  resolutely  protest- 
ing it  all  to  be  impossible.  Suddenly  the  tumult 
was  hushed,  the  crowd  fell  back,  and,  as  the  clank- 
ing muskets  proclaimed  a  '*  salute,"  a  whispered 
murmur  announced  the  "  general." 

I  could  just  see  the  waving  plumes  of  his  staff, 
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as  they  passed  up,  and  then,  as  they  were  disap- 
pearing in  the  distance,  they  stopped,  and  one 
hastily  returned  to  the  entrance  of  the  church. 

"Where  is^his  fellow?  let  me  see  him," 
cried  he,  hurriedly,  brushing  his  way  through  th» 
crowd.  "  Let  him  stand  down ;  set  him  on  hif 
legs." 

"  He  is  too  weak,  capitaine,"  said  a  soldier. 

"  Place  him  in  a  chair,  then,"  said  the  aide-de- 
camp, for  such  he  was.  "  You  have  made  your 
escape  from  the  English  fleet,  my  man,"  continued 
he,  addressing  me. 

"  I  am  an  officer,  and  your  comrade,"  replied 
I,  proudly  ;  for,  with  all  my  debility,  the  tone  of 
his  address  stung  me  to  the  quick. 

"In  what  service,  prayl"  asked  he,  with  a 
sneering  look  at  my  motley  costume. 

"  Your  general  shall  hear  where  I  have  served, 
and  how,  whenever  he  is  pleased  to  ask  me,"  was 
my  answer. 

"  Ay,  parblen,"  cried  three  or  four  sous-officers 
in  a  breath,  "  the  general  shall  see  him  himself." 

And  with  a  jerk  they  hoisted  me  once  more  on 
their  shoulders,  and  with  a  run — the  regular 
storming  tramp  of  the  line — they  advanced  up  the 
aisle  of  the  church,  and  never  halted  till  within  a 
few  feet  of  where  the  staff  were  gathered  around 
the  general.  A  few  words — they  sounded  like  a 
reprimand — followed ;  a  severe  voice  bade  the 
soldiers  "  fall  back,"  and  I  found  myself  standing 
alone  before  a  tall  and  very  strongly  built  man, 
with  a  large  red-brown  beard ;  he  wore  a  gray 
upper  coat  over  his  uniform,  and  carried  a  riding- 
whip  in  his  hand. 

"  Get  him  a  seat.  Let  him  have  a  glass  of 
wine,"  cried  he  quickly,  as  he  saw  the  tottering 
efforts  I  was  making  to  keep  my  legs.  "  Are  you 
better  now?"  asked  he,  in  a  voice  which,  rough 
as  it  was,  sounded  kindly. 

Seeing  me  so  far  restored,  he  desired  me  to 
recount  my  late  adventure ;  which  I  did  in  the 
fewest  words,  and  the  most  concise  fashion,  I  could. 
Although  never  interrupting,  I  could  mark  that 
particular  portions  of  my  narrative  made  much 
impression  on  him,  and  he  could  not  repress  at 
gesture  of  impatience  when  I  told  him  that  I  was* 
impressed  as  a  seaman  to  fight  against  the  flag  of 
my  own  country. 

"  Of  course,  then,"  cried  he,  "  you  were  driven^ 
to  the  alternative  of  this  attempt." 

"Not  so,  general,"  said  I,  interrupting,  "I» 
had  grown  to  be  very  indifferent  about  my  owni 
fortunes.  I  had  become  half  fatalist  as  to  myselfl. 
It  was  on  very  different  grounds,  indeed,  that  P 
dared  this  danger.  It  was  to  tell  you,  for,  i£  F 
mistake  not,  I  am  addressing  General  Massena, 
tidings  of  deep  importance." 

I  said  these  words  slowly  and  deliberately,  and* 
giving  them  all  the  impressiveness  I  was  able. 

"  Come  this  way,  friend,"  said  he,  and,  assist- 
ing me  to  rise,  he  led  me  a  short  distance  off,  audi 
desired  me  to  sit  down  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the 
altar  railing.  "  Now  you  may  speak  freely.  I  am 
the  General  Massena,  and  I  have  only  to  say,  that 
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if  you  really  have  intelligence  of  any  value  for  me, 
you  shall  be  liberally  rewarded ;  but  if  you  have 
not,  and  if  the  pretence  be  merely  an  effort  to  im- 
pose on  one  whose  cares  and  anxieties  are  already 
hard  to  bear,  it  would  be  better  that  you  had  per- 
ished on  sea  than  try  to  attempt  it.'' 

There  was  a  stern  severity  in  the  way  he  said 
this,  which  for  a  moment  or  two  actually  over- 
powered me.  It  was  quite  clear  that  he  looked 
for  some  positive  fact,  some  direct  piece  of  infor- 
mation, on  which  he  might  implicitly  rely  ;  and 
here  was  I  now  with  nothing  save  the  gossip  of 
some  English  lieutenants,  the  idle  talk  of  inexpe- 
rienced young  officers.  I  was  silent.  From  ihe 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  wished  that  I  had  never 
reached  the  shore,  to  stand  in  a  position  of  such 
humiliation  as  this. 

"  So,  then,  my  caution  was  not  unneeded,"  said 
the  general,  as  he  bent  his  heavy  brows  upon  me. 
'*  Now,  sir,  there  is  but  one  amende  you  can  make 
for  this ;  tell  me  frankly,  have  others  sent  you  on 
this  errand,  or  is  the  scheme  entirely  of  your  own 
devising  ?  Is  this  an  English  plot,  or  is  there  a 
Bourbon  element  in  itV 

"  Neither  one  nor  the  other,"  said  I,  boldly,  for 
indignation  at  last  gave  me  courage.  **  I  hazarded 
my  life  to  tell  you  what  I  overheard  among  the 
officers  of  the  fleet  yonder  ;  you  may  hold  their 
judgment  cheap ;  you  may  not  think  their  counsels 
worth  the  pains  of  listening  to ;  but  /  could  form 
no  opinion  of  this,  and  only  thought,  if  these  tid- 
ings couli  reach  him  he  might  profit  by  them." 

**  And  what  are  they  V  asked  he,  bluntly. 

"  They  said  that  your  force  was  wasting  away 
by  famine  and  disease ;  that  your  supplies  could 
not  hold  out  above  a  fortnight ;  that  your  granaries 
were  empty,  and  your  hospitals  filled." 

'*  They  scarcely  wanted  the  gift  of  second  sight 
to  see  this,"  said  he,  bitterly.  "  A  garrison  in 
close  siege  for  four  months  may  be  suspected  of  as 
much." 

'*  Yes  ;  but  they  said  that  as  Soult's  force  fell 
back  upon  the  city,  your  position  would  be  rendered 
worse." 

'*Fell  back  from  where?"  asked  he,  with  a 
•searching  look  at  me.  ^ 

'*  As  I  understood,  from  the  Apennines,"  I  re- 
plied, growing  more  confident  as  I  saw  that  he 
became  more  attentive.  **  If  I  understood  them 
aright,  Soult  held  a  position  called  the  *  Monte 
Faccio.'     Is  there  such  a  name?" 

**  Go  on,"  said  he,  with  a  nod  of  assent. 

*'  That  this  could  not  long  be  tenable  without 
gaining  the*highest  fortified  point  of  the  mountain. 
The  *  Monte  Creto'  they  named  it." 

''The  attempt  on  which  has  failed!"  said 
Massena,  as  if  carried  away  by  the  subject ;  '*  and 
Soult  himself  is  a  prisoner !     Go  on." 

'*  They  added,  that  now  but  one  hope  remained 
for  this  army." 

'•  And  what  was  that,  sir?"  said  he, "fiercely. 
'*  What  suggestion  of  cunning  strategy  did  these 
■ea  wolves  intimate !" 

'*  To  cut  your  way  through  the  blockade,  and 


join  Suchet's  corps,  attacking  the  Austrians  ai  the 
Monte  Ratte,  and  by  the  sea  road  gaining  the 
heights  of  Bochetta." 

'*  Do  those  heroic  spirits  know  the  strength  of 
that  same  Austrian  corps?  did  they  tell  you  that 
it  numbered  fifty-four  thousand  bayonets?" 

*'  They  called  them  below  forty  thousand  ;  and 
that  now  that  Bonaparte  was  on  his  way  through 
the  Alps,  perhaps  by  this  over  the  Monte  Ce- 
nis— •" 

'*  What !  did  they  say  this  ?  Is  Bonaparte  so 
near  us?'^  cried  he,  placing  a  hand  on  either 
shoulder,  as  he  stared  me  in  the  face. 

''  Yes  ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  The  despatdi 
to  Lord  Keith  brought  the  news  a  week  ago,  and 
there  is  no  secret  made  about  it  in  the  fleet." 

"  Over  Mount  Cenis !"  repeated  he  to  himself. 
"Already  in  Italy!" 

"  Holding  straight  for  Milan,  Lord  Keith 
thinks,"  added  I. 

"  No,  sir,  straight  for  the  Tuileries,"  cried 
Massena,  sternly ;  and  then,  correcting  himself 
suddenly,  he  burst  into  a  forced  laugh.  I  most 
confess  that  the  speech  puzzled  me  sorely  at  the 
time,  but  I  lived  to  learn  its  meaning,  and  many 
a  time  have  I  wondered  at  the  shrewd  foresight 
which  even  then  read  the  ambitious  character  of 
the  future  emperor. 

"Of  this  fact,  then,  you  are  quite  certain. 
Bonaparte  is  on  his  march  hither?" 

"  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  every  day  for  the 
last  week,"  replied  I ;  "  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  this  that  the  English  officers  used  to  remark, 
if  Massena  but  knew  it  he  *d  make  a  dash  at  them, 
and  clear  his  way  through  at  once." 

"  They  said  this,  did  they?"  said  he,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  as  if  pondering  over  it. 

"  Yes ;  one  and  all  agreed  in  thinking  there 
could  not  be  a  doubt  of  the  result." 

"  Where  have  you  served,  sir  ?"  asked  he, 
suddenly  turning  on  me,  and  with  a  look  that 
showed  he  was  resolved  to  test  the  character  of 
the  witness. 

"  With  Moreau,  sir,  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Schwartz  Wald  ;  in  Ireland  with  Humbert." 

"  Your  regiment?" 

"  The  Ninth  Hussars." 

"  The  *Tapageurs,'  "  said  he,  laughing.  "  I 
know  them,  and  glad  I  am  not  to  have  their  com- 
pany here  at  this  moment ;  you  were  a  lieutenant?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  supposing  that,  on  the  faith  of  what 
you  have  told  me,  I  was  to  follow  the  wise  counsel 
of  these  gentlemen,  would  you  like  the  alternative 
of  gaining  your  promotion  in  the  event  of  success, 
or  being  shot  by  a  peloton  if  we  fail?" 

"  They  seem  sharp  terms,  sir,"  said  I,  smiling, 
"  when  it  is  remembered  that  no  individual  efibrts 
of  mine  can  either  promote  one  result  or  the 
other." 

"  Ay,  but  they  can,  sir,"  cried  he  quickly. 
"  If  you  should  turn  out  to  be  an  Austro-English 
spy ;  if  these  tidings  be  a  character  to  lead  my 
troops  into  danger ;  if,  in  reliance  on  you,  I  should 
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be  led  to  oompromise  the  honor  and  safety  of  a 
French  army ;  your  life,  were  it  worth  ten  thou- 
sand times  over  your  own  value  of  it,  would  be  a 
sorry  recompense.     Is  this  intelligible?" 

'*  Far  more  intelligible  than  flattering/'  said  I, 
laughing ;  for  I  saw  that  the  best  mode  to  treat 
him  was  by  an  imitation  of  his  own  frank  and 
careless  humor.  *'  I  have  already  risked  that  life 
you  hold  so  cheaply,  to  convey  this  information, 
but  I  am  still  ready  to  accept  the  conditions  you 
offer  me,  if,  in  the  event  of  success,  my  name 
appear  in  the  despatch." 

He  again  stared  at  me  with  his  dark  and  pierc- 
ing eyes;  but  I  stood  the  glance  with  a  calm 
conscience,  and  he  seemed  so  to  read  it,  for  he 
said — 

"Be  it  80.  I  will,  meanwhile,  test  your 
prudence.  Let  nothing  of  this  intervi<jw  tran- 
spire ;  not  a  word  of  it  among  the  officers  and 
comrades  you  shall  make  acquaintance  with.  You 
shall  serve  on  my  own  staff;  go  now,  and  recruit 
your  strength  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  report 
yourself  at  head  quarters  when  ready  for  duty. 
Latrobe,  look  to  the  Lieutenant  Tiernay ;  see  that 
be  wants  for  nothing,  and  let  him  have  a  horse 
and  a  uniform  as  soon  as  may  be." 

Captain  Latrobe,  the  future  General  of  Division, 
was  then  a  young  gay  officer  of  about  five-and- 
twenty,  very  gbod-looking,  and  full  of  life  and 
spirits,  a  buoyancy  which  the  terrible  uncertainties 
of  the  siege  could  not  repress. 

**  Our  general  talks  nobly,  Tiernay,"  said  he, 
as  he  gave  me  his  arm  to  assist  me ;  "  but  you  ^11 
stare  when  I  tell  you  that  '  wanting  for  nothing  ' 
means  having  four  ounces  of  black  bread,  and 
ditto  of  blue  cheese  per  diem  ;  and,  as  to  a  horse, 
if  I  possessed  such  an  animal,  IM  have  given  a 
dinner  party  yesterday  and  eaten  him.  You  look 
surprised,  but  when  you  see  a  little  more  of  us 
here,  you  Ml  begin  to  think  that  prison  rations  in 
the  fleet  yonder  were  luxuries  compared  to  what 
%De  have.  No  matter ;  you  shall  take  share  of  my 
superabundance,  and  if  I  have  little  else  to  offer, 
I  '11  show  you  a  view  from  my  window,  finer  than 
anything  you  ever  looked  on  in  your  life,  and  with 
a  sea  breeze  that  would  be  glorious  if  it  did  n't 
make  one  so  hungry." 

While  he  thus  rattled  on,  we  reached  the  street, 
and  there  calling  a  couple  of  soldiers  forward,  he 
directed  them  to  carry  me  along  to  his  quarters, 
which  lay  in  the  upper  town,  on  an  elevated  pla- 
teau that  overlooked  the  city  and  the  bay  together. 


From  the  narrow  lanes,  flanked  with  tall,  gloomy 
houses,  and  steep,  ill-paved  streets,  exhibiting 
poverty  and  privation  of  every  kind,  we  suddenly 
emerged  into  an  open  space  of  grass,  at  one  side 
of  which  a  handsome  iron  railing  stood,  with  a 
richly  ornamented  gate,  gorgeously  gilded.  With- 
in this  was  a  garden  and  a  fish  pond,  surrounded 
with  stotues,  and,  further  on,  a  long,  low  villa, 
whose  windows  reached  to  the  ground,  and  were 
shaded  by  a  deep  awning  of  striped  blue  and  white 
canvass.  Camel ias,  orange  trees,  cactuses,  >and 
magnolias,  abounded  everywhere ;  tulips  and 
hyacinths  seemed  to  grow  wild ;  and  there  was  in 
the  baif-neglected  look  of  the  spot  something  of 
savage  luxuriance  that  heightened  the  effect 
immensely. 

*•  This  is  my  Paradise,  Tiernay,  only  wanting 
on  Eve  to  be  perfect,"  said  Latrobe,  as  he  set  me 
down  beneath  a  spreading  lime  tree.  "  Yonder 
are  your  English  friends ;  there  they  stretch  away 
for  miles  beyond  that  point.  That 's  the  Monte 
Crete,  you  may  have  heard  of;  and  there's  the 
Bochetta.  In  that  valley,  to  the  lefl,  the  Austrian 
outposts  are  stationed  ;  and  from  those  two*heigh(8 
closer  to  the  shore,  they  are  gracious  enough  to 
salute  us  every  evening  aAer  sunset,  and  even 
prolong  the  attention  sometimes  the  whole  night 
through.  Turn  your  eyes  in  this  direction,  and 
you  '11  see  the  *  cornice '  road,  that  leads  to  La 
belle  France,  but  of  which  we  see  as  much  from 
this  spot  as  we  are  ever  like  to  do.  So  much  for 
the  geography  of  our  position,  and  now  to  look 
af\er  your  breakfast.  You  have,  of  course,  heard 
that  we  do  not  revel  in  superfluities.  Never  was 
the  boasted  excellence  of  our  national  cookery 
more  severely  tested,  for  we  have  successively 
descended  from  cows  and  sheep  to  goats,  horses, 
donkeys,  dogs,  occasionally  experimenting  on  hides 
and  shoe  leather,  till  we  ended  by  regarding  a  rat 
as  a  rarity,  and  deeming  a  mouse  a  delicacy  of  the 
season.  As  for  vegetables,  there  would  not  have 
been  a  flowering  plant  in  all  Genoa,  if  tulip  and 
ranunculus  roots  had  not  been  bitter  as  aloes. 
These  seem  very  inhospitable  confessions,  but  I 
make  them  the  more  freely  since  I  am  about  to 
treat  you  '  en  Gourmet.'  Come  in  now,  and 
acknowledge  that  juniper  bark  isn't  bad  coffee, 
and  that  commissary  bread  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
*  lightly.' " 

In  this  fashion  did  my  comrade  invite  me  to  a 
meal,  which,  with  even  this  preface,  was  far  more 
miserable  and  scanty  than  I  looked  for. 


Lodgings  to  Let  in  London.— The  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  are  just  now  affecting  the  market 
value  of  apartments  for  hire,  and  more  especially  the 
numbers  of  foreign  visitors  arriving  for  the  Exhibition, 
may  natarally  be  expected  to  introduce  many  house- 
keepers to  domestic  habits  and  modes  of  life  unpleasant 
from  their  strangeness,  and  sometimes  not  of  a  char- 
acter to  be  acceptable  after  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. Several  persons  complain  that,  having  apart- 
ments to  let,  th^  have  been  applied  to  by  a  well^ressed 
man  who  wished  to  take  two  or  three  rooms,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and,  in  lieu  of  giving  a  reference,  offered  to 
pay  three  months'  rent  in  advance.   This  was  "usoally 


considered  satisfiictory,  the  rooms  were  let,  and  in  the 
evening,  on  the  tenant's  arriving,  the  unfortunate 
householder  found  that  his  rooms  were  to  be  tenanted 
by  a  host  of  dirty  foreigners,  who  smoked,  drank, 
quarrelled  and  sang  all  day,  and  slept  on  the  floor  at 
night  In  a  house  at  Pimlico  three  rooms  were  taken, 
and  seventeen  lodgers  arrived.  In  another  case  foor 
rooms  were  taken,  and  thirty-three  occupants  filled 
them  ;  who,  however,  departed  on  receiving  back  the 
rent  Uiey  had  paid,  together  with  a  bonus  named  by 
themselves — ^the  obtaining  of  which  is,  no  doubt,  the 
object  of  these  gregarious  gentlemen. — DaUy  JVVta, 
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From  the  Quarierlj  Rariew. 

La  JRipitblique  dans  les  Carrosses  du  Rot — Triomphe 
sans  Combat — Seines  de  la  Rivolution  de  1848 — 
Curie  de  la  Liste  Civile  et  du  Domaine  Privi, 
far  Louis  Tirel^  ex- Controleur  des  Equipages 
de  S.  Af.     pp.  226.     Paris,  1850. 

The  revolutions  of  1830  and  1848  differ  from  all 
former  revolutionary  convulsions  in  France  in  one 
remarkable  point — that  of  being  such  mere  accidents 
and  80  little  in  accordance  with  either  the  wants  or 
the  wishes  of  the  nation  at  large,  that  the  victorious 
party,  af\er  the  first  short  interval  of  tumult  and 
terror,  found  itself  not  strong  enough  to  gag  the 
press,  and  that,  thanks  to  the  habits  of  constitutional 
freedom  introduced  and  established  by  the  Restora- 
tion, it  has  been  no  longer  possible  to  conceal  from 
public  indignation  the  fraudulent  pretexts,  the 
Ignoble  intrigues,  and  the  scandalous  abuses  and 
excesses  by  which  both  these  catastrophes  were 
produced  and  accompanied.  The  revelations  of 
Sarrans,  Mazas,  B^rard,  and  Bonnelier,  have  re- 
duced to  their  real  value  the  **  glorious  days  of 
July  ;"  and  now  the  flimsy  vaporings  of  Lamartine 
and  Louis  Blanc,  with  the  astounding  commentaries 
of  Chenu  and  Delahodde,  and  a  crowd  of  other 
evidences  of  all  classes,  have  exposed  the  fraud,  the 
folly,  the  horrors,  and  the  crapule  of  the  February 
scramble,  which — in  the  very  Assembly  that  repre- 
sents it,  and  even  by  those  who  had  giddily  helped 
to  produce  it — has  been  justly  stigmatized  as 
^^joumtes  terribles  etfunesles  !  " 

The  popularity  of  all  the  works  that  have  any 
tendency  to  discredit  the  republic  is  an  indubitable 
proof  of  how  little  it  was  and  is  in  unison  with 
public  opinion,  and  the  volume  now  before  as  has 
made  a  great  sensation — not  because  the  facts  which 
it  relates  are  of  much  importance,  but  rather,  on 
the  contrary,  because  they  are  small  matters,  which 
from  their  very  triviality  throw  the  greater  obloquy 
and  ridicule  on  the  republic  and  its  heroes. 

Among  the  slanders,  the  affronts,  and  the  in- 
justice, which,  during  the  earlier  period  of  this 
revolution,  were  lavished  on  the  late  king,  the  most 
serious,  both  as  affecting  his  character  and  his 
properly,  were  the  imputations  of  meanness  and 
•even  dishonesty  in  his  pecuniary  concerns.  He 
was  accused  of  sordid  avarice  and  gross  rapacity ; 
of  having  transferred  large  sums  from  his  French 
revenues  and  allowances  to  create  an  enormous 
private  fortune  in  England  and  America;  and  this 
was  made  an  excuse  for  (he  seizure,  not  only  of  all 
his  own  patrimonial,  private,  and  personal  property, 
but  even  of  that  of  his  children,  and  for  inviting 
and  exaggerating,  in  connexion  with  that  seizure, 
every  possible  claim,  real  or  pretended,  that  could 
be  brought  up  against  him,  his  family,  or  even  his 
government.  Everythimr  that  he  possessed  in  the 
world,  which  had  not  been  already  plundered  from 
his  palaces  by  the  people,  **  si  magnamme  et  gini- 
reuXf^*  was  sequestrated  and  committed  to  the 
eustody  and  superintendence  of  a  Paris  notary,  of 
radical  principles,  whose  administration  of  his  trust 
was  so  rigid  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  part 
with  what  was  left  unpillaged  of  the  queen's  wear- 
ing apparel.  He  seemed  inclined  to  treat  us  with 
a  new  edition  of  Les  Chemises  d  Gorsas^  and  M.  le 
fiaron  Fain  and  M.  le  Comte  de  Montalivet  were 
forced  to  dance  attendance  in  the  notary's  waiting- 
room  to  solicit  the  release  of  her  majesty's  body- 
lioen !  * 

*  In  1791,  when  the  poor  old  aunts  of  Louis  XVI. 
yrtxt  arrested,  their  clothes,  even  to  their  very  shifts, 


The  vexations  and  hardships  thus  imposed  on 
Louis  Philippe,  in  the  liquidation  of  so  large  a  maae 
of  debt,  real  and  imputed^  have  induced  the  Comte 
de  Montalivet,  late  minister  of  the  royal  civil  list, 
to  publish  an  ample  vindication  of  the  king  on 
every  point  of  his  financial  transactions.  Of  that 
work  we  need  on  this  occasion  to  say  no  more  than 
that  it  confirms  in  detail  the  brief  statement  as  to 
the  insignificance  of  Louis  Philippe*s  foreign  re- 
sources which  we  presented  to  our  readers  in  June, 
1848. 

But  while  M.  de  Montalivet's  defence  carried 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  all  who  were  inclined  to 
look  seriously  into  those  subjects,  there  appeared 
the  pamphlet  of  M.  Tirel,  **  Ex-comptroller  of  the 
Equipages,"  in  which — loyally  indignant  at  the 
calumnies  against  his  exiled  master,  and,  obviously, 
not  less  so  at  having  lost  his  own  place — he  pro- 
duces (amongst  some  graver  topics  which  we  shall 
notice  hereafter)  a  very  singular  and  piquant  set-off 
against  the  portion  of  the  civil  list  debt  attributed 
to  his  own  department ;  and,  much  to  tlie  amuse- 
ment of  the  public  and  to  the  surprise  and  annoy* 
ance  of  almost  aj  I  the  leading  men  of  the  revolution- 
ary government,  brings  them  in  as  debtors  to  the 
civil  list  for  the  us©  and  abuse  of  the  royal  carriages 
and  horses,  of  which  in  the  first  transporU  of  their 
triumph  they  had  constituted  themselves  the  legit- 
imate heirs  and  owners.  This  unexpected  tu  quoqut 
has  burst  like  a  bombshell  on  the  patriots,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  weightier  imputations  of  personal 
indelicacy  and  official  malvetaation,  it  exhibits 
some  peculiar  circumstances  of  ridicule  which  have 
made  the  coupk  ^  Flocon  and  the  britska  &  Louis 
Blanc  a  more  stinging  joke  than  even  the  chemites  d 
Gorsas,  The  very  title  is  an  epigram.  Under  the 
ancient  monarchy,  monter  dans  les  carrosses  du  Roi 
was  a  special  privilege  of  the  higher  aristocracy ; 
and  it  is  certainly  droll  enough  to  find  Albert  ouvrier 
and  Marc  Caussidi^re  aping  the  same  honor ! 

It  seems  that  immediately  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
royal  family  the  provisional  government  named  one 
of  its  satellites  to  the  duties  of  master  of  the  horse, 
and  this  grateful  and  active  functionary — Bel  in  by 
name,  and  by  trade  a  bandagiste  or  trass-maker— 
lost  no  time  in  supplying  the  whole  nova  progenies 
of  statesmen  with  equipages  from  the  ex-royal 
stables  suitable  to  their  new-fledged  dignities. 
Forty-one  carriage^  and  ninety-one  horses,  with  a 
proportionate  number  of  coachmen,  footmen,  and 
grooms,  were  appropriated  to  the  daily  service  of 
the  various  members  of  the  provisional  government 
and  their  families,  (p.  197.)  The  aooounts  of  the 
royal  stables  had  always  been  kent,  it  seems,  with 
great  precision  and  exactness.*  The  carriages  were 
distinguished — as  ships  are — ^by  names,  such  as 
Apollo,  Diamond,  Duchess,  and  so  forth,  and  the 

were  seized— a  brutality  which  one  Gorsas  fthen  a 
journalist,  afterwards  a  conventionalist,  and  ihe  first 
of  that  body  guillotined)  justified  by  asserting  that 
the  shafts  must  have  been  bought  witn  public  money, 
and  so  belonged  to  ^tm,  or  any  of  the  people,  rather 
than  to  the  princesses.  This  was  ridiculed  in  a  song 
called  Les  Chemises  d  Gorsas — a  plmaanterie  whicn 
bad  such  success  at  the  time  as  to  have  become 
historical. 

*  The  following  statistics  of  the  royal  stables  seem 
worth  preserving.  The  total  average  expense  during 
Louis  Philippe's  rei^n  has  been  about  40,000^.  a  year : 
in  the  last  two  years  it  had  risen  to  45,000/.  and  50,000/. 
The  number  of  carriages  was  275 :  the  number  of 
horses  360— of  which  there  were— 202  bred  in  Nor- 
mandy—18  from  other  parts  of  France— 76  English^ 
36  Germans- 16  Spaniards— 14  Arabs.  The  whole 
estimated  at  the  average  value  of  60/.  each. 
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horses,  by  the  same  kind  of  trivial  or  ftnciful 
nomenclatare  that  we  are  accustomed  to  in  our  own 
stables ;  and  a  register  was  kept  of  the  daily  eno- 
ployment  of  each  horse  and  carriage.  When  the 
ecuyer-bandagiste  of  the  provisional  firovernment  had 
given  his  general  orders  4o  M.  Tirel  for  the  supply 
of  the  vehicles  to  the  several  functionaries,  the 
selection  of  the  individual  equipages  rested  with 
the  latter,  and  it  is  the  exercise  of  this  choice  that 
has  given  to  the  graver  matters  of  charge  a  comic 
and  even  farcical  air. 

M.  Tirel  prefaces  his  details  by  observing  that 
many  of  the  personages  who  were  thus  accommo- 
dated with  the  equipages  under  his  charge  had  had 
very  little  experience  of  anything  of  the  kind  beyond 
a  cab  or  an  omnibus.  One  of  those  **  great  ladies," 
who  was,  he  hints,  more  used  to  wash  fine  linen 
than  to  wear  it,  ordered  her  new  carriage  to  be  at 
the  door  on  the  first  morning  afler  her  accession,  at 
ten  o'clock,  but  so  impatient  was  she  for  the  ex- 
pected ride^  that  as  early  as  half-past  nine  she  came 
in  person  to  the  royal  mews,  accompanied  by  a 
maid  with  a  basket,  and  insisted  on  having  the 
carriage  directly.  A  very  handsome  chariot  was 
presently  got  ready,  which  the  lady  triumphantly 
entered,  followed,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  at- 
tendants, by  the  maid  and  the  basket.  When  the 
chariot  came  back,  some  unmistakable  stains  on  its 
rich  silk  lining  testified  that  the  lady  had  been  at 
market,  and  had  carried  home  her  provisions  in  the 
d-deuant  rojral  vehicle,  while  certain  fragments — 
d£bris — found  on  the  foot-carpet,  indicated  that  she 
and  her  servant  had  made  a  kind  of  repast  by  the 
way.  (p.  197.)  M.  Tirel  seems  to  produce  this 
anecdote  as  a  mere  spirt  of  upstart  vulffarity ;  but 
the  patriots  may  possibly  consider  the  lady's  pro- 
ceedings as  a  public  rebuke  to  the  idle  luxury  of 
the  court,  and  the  imeuliers  of  the  Pays  Latin 
would  applaud  a  tribute  to  republican  simplicity 
aAer  the  purest  classical  model, 

et  sibi  Consal 
Ne  placeut,  cumi  servns  portatur  eodem. 

It  is,  we  suspect,  of  this  same  great  personage  that 
M.  Tirel  tells  us  another  pleasant  story.  It  seems 
that  the  ladies  of  the  provisional  government  accom- 
modated themselves  with  the  royal  boxes  at  the 
opera  and  theatres  as  freely  as  they  did  with  the 
equipages  ;  and,  in  answer  to  some  objections  hinted 
to  one  of  them,  she  vindicated  the  right  of  herself 
and  '*  her  colleagues,"  as  she  called  them,  by  the 
decisive  argument — **  Why^  it^s  us  that  is  the 
princesses  novo  !  "  (p.  193.) 

The  usual  hire  of  a  job  carriage  and  pair  of 
horses  for  a  day  in  Paris  is  stated  by  M.  Tirel  at 
twenty-five  francs,  and*  that  of  a  saddle-horse  at 
fifleen  ;  and  at  these  moderate  rates  he  is  content 
to  estimate  the  very  superior  articles  supplied  from 
the  royal  mews,  and  to  debit4he  respective  parties 
who  used  them.  It  seems  that  M.  Tirel  was  not 
only  a  strict  accountant,  but,  moreover,  somewhat 
of  a  waor,  and,  indeed,  it  would  at  first  sight  seem, 
a  good  deal  of  a  prophet ;  and  he  tells  us  that,  in 
selecting  the  carriages  and  horses  for  the  use  of  the 
several  functionaries,  he  was  guided  by  the  names 
which  seemed  to  him  most  congenial  to  their  re- 
spective characters.  The  satirical  aptitude  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  selections  seems  at  first  sight 
too  piquant  to  be  absolutely  genuine ;  but  M.  Tirel 
protests  that  they  are  literally  true.  We  shall  first 
present  our  readers  with  a  few  of  the  ex-comp- 
troller's most  striking  statements,  and  shall  thfen 
produce  his  vindication  of  his  accuracy. 


For  the  seventy-five  days  of  his  reign.  Citizen 
Ledru  Roll  in  had  at  his  orders  four  carriages, 
eighteen  draught  and  saddle  horses,  and  ten  ser- 
vants. **  None  of  the  king's  sons,"  says  M.  Tirel, 
^*  had  ever  had  any  such  establishment."  For 
these,  at  the  rate  before  stated,  the  comptroller 
brings  in  Citizen  Ledru  RoUin  debtor  to  the  civil 
list  in  the  sum  of  27,750  francs;  but  what  is 
worse,  he  hints  that  the  character  of  the  celebrated 
demagogue  was  expressed  in  the  names  of  the 
horses  appropriated  to  his  use,  as  Monlagnard, 
OrageuXj  Trompeur,  Hypocrite^  Vandakj  Diable, 
PoUron^  and  the  like.  The  latter  epithet  must 
surely  have  been  furnished  by  a  kind  of  second 
sight  of  the  hero's  somewhat  ignoble  escape 
through  the  vasisias  of  the  Conservatoire^  in  June, 
1849. 

Citizen  Marrast,  formerly  a  schoolmaster  and 
editor  of  the  National,  whuse  aristocratic  airs  and 
afi*ectations  obtained  him  the  sobriquet  of  Marquis, 
was,  however,  satisfied  with  one  chariot  and  pair, 
the  charge  for  which  was  only  2975  francs ;  but 
the  name  of  his  carriage  was  the  d-devant,  and  his 
horses  were  Pimpant  and  Faixdn — Dandy  and 
Rogue, 

Arago,  the  astronomer,  is  likewise  charged  3975 
francs  for  the  chariot  Star,  drawn  by  Thunder  and 
Ughtning, 

Marie,  a  second-rate  lawyer,  who  got  into  first- 
offices,  is  charged  6850  francs  for  a  ailiche  named 
Screech-owl,  and  the  two  horses  Babbler  and  Wran- 
gler. 

Citizen  Flocon,  ci-devant  editor  of  La  Riforme, 
whom  our  Parisian  friends  had  likened  to  Sancho 
Panza  in  Barataria,  had  two  carriages ;  one  for 
himself,  and  one  for  his  lady  ;  but  as  they  were 
seldom  both  out  together,  M.  Tirel's  liberality 
only  debits  him  with  the  latter.  It  was  called  the 
Duchess f  and  drawn  by  two  mares,  viz..  Calypso 
and  Pomarie — the  name  of  the  celebrated  queen  of 
the  Polynesian  Cyprus.  On  this  occasion  M.  Tirel 
is  ungallant  enough  to  make  some  insinuations 
which  we  are  not  sure  that  we  quite  understand, 
and  should  not  copy  if  we  did. 

Cr^mieux,  the  Jew  lawyer,  whose  unwelcome 
surveillance  and  hypocritical  attention  to  the  king 
on  the  morning  of  the  24ih  February  were  so  ol> 
trusively  ofiensive,  had  a  carriage  named  Cerberus, 
and  one  of  his  horses  was  Judas. 

Citizen  Carnot — that  wonderful  minister  of 
public  instruction — was  admirably  characterized 
by  the  names  of  his  steeds — Pedant  and  ^das. 

The  little  orator  Ijouis  Blanc  had  for  forty  days 
an  elegant  little  britska,  named  the  Humming-bird, 
with  two  ponies,  Millet-seed  and  Gron — dron 
being  what  is  called  in  English,  flesh- worm,  and 
in  the  French  dictionary  is  noted  as  levius  petit  des 
insectes.  On  the  subject  of  Louis  Blanc  and  his 
britska,  M.  Tirel  tells  what  he  calls  a  '*  delicious  " 
anecdote.  One  evening,  afler  one  of  his  socialist 
lectures  at  the  Luxembourg,  as  he  was  stepping 
into  this  smart  little  vehicle,  he  attempted  to  recon- 
cile his  position  with  his  doctrines  by  exclaiming 
to  the  crowd  of  admirers  who  were  about  to  trudge 
home  on  foot,  **  The  day  will  come,  my  firiends, 
when  you  will  ail  ride  in  carriages." 

Citizen  Courtais,  who  was  suddenly  invested 
with  the  command  in  chief  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Paris,  but  was  dismissed  and  imprisoned  for  his 
incapacity  or  infidelity,  was  supplied  during  hit 
command  with  four  chargers,  splendidly  capari- 
soned, but  with  the  ominous  names  of  Soulier, 
Blockhead,  Don  Quixote,  and  ^igerer!      ^ 
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Citizen  Clement  Thomas,  another  eT»emporized 
general  of  the  National  Guard,  and  who  forfeited 
both  his  popularity  and  his  place  by  having  called 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor — which  he  hap- 
pened not  to  have — a  bauble,  rode  for  forty-seven 
days  two  chargers,  named  Bauble  and  Envy ! 

Two,  and  two  only,*  of  the  new  government — 
Dupont  and  Lamartine — declined  the  use  of  the 
equipages  that  M.  Tirel  had  selected  for  them 
with  more  than  his  usual  felicity  of  nomenclature. 
For  Dupont  he  designed  the  carriage  Doyen,  which 
means  exactly  President  by  age,  and  his  horses 
were  to  have  been  Good-man  and  Upright ;  and, 
for  Lamartine,  the  chariot  Apollo,  with  two  horses, 
Pegasus  and  Enchanter,  but  for  a  second  pair  were 
added  Mysterious  and  Zigzag. 

These  coincidences  (and  there  are  about  five  and 
twenty  others  hardly  less  curious)  will  no  doubt 
appear  to  our  readers  all  very  singular,  and  some 
quite  incredible.  It  is  sufficiently  strange  that  the 
idea  of  such  epigrammatic  insults  to  his  new  mas- 
ters should  have  occurred  to  M.  Tirel ;  still  more  so 
that  he  should  have  ventured  to  put  it  into  execu- 
tion ;  but  most  of  all,  that  he  should  have  had  the 
second  sight  of  foreshadowing  such  accidental  mis- 
haps as  those  which  subsequently  befell  Ledru 
Rollin,  Courtais,  Thomas,  and  some  others  of  his 
victims;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  appeals  boldly 
to  the  books  of  the  department  and  the  evidence 
of  the  servants — both  still  extant  and  open  to  ex- 
amination— for  the  perfect  accuracy  of  all  his 
assertions ;  he  gives  in  an  appendix  the  official 
list  of  the  names  he  quotes  ;  and  amidst  a  variety 
of  reclamations  and  objections  made  to  other  topics 
of  his  work,  we  have  not  seen  any  doubt  thrown 
on  this  singular  coincidence  of  characters  and 
names.  Our  guess  at  the  solution  of  the  enigma 
is  this — that  Tirel  is  not  quite  so  clever  nor  so 
brave  a  fellow  as  he  wishes  to  seem.  We  suspect 
that,  at  the  first  outbreak,  he  was  willing  enough 
to  keep  his  place  by  flattering  his  new  masters, 
and  havinsr  on  his  list  carriages  with  such  lucky 
names  as  Doyen,  Apollon,  Star,  and  such  horses  as 
Good-man  and  Upright,  Pegasus  and  Enchanter, 
Thunder  and  Lightning,  it  was  a  very  obvious 
piece  of  courtiership  to  appropriate  them  to  Dupont, 
Lamartine,  and  Arago ;  and  we  dare  say  that 
Madame  Flocon  would  not  much  resent  the  being 
alluded  to  as  a  Duchess,  or  even  as  a  Calypso. 
The  complimentary  idea  being  once  admitted,  the 
opposite  one  became  equally  obvious ;  and  as  M. 
Tirel  probably  began  very  early  to  suspect  that  he 
was  likely  to  be  dismissed,  he  may  have  treasured 
up  a  little  secret  spleen  and  future  ridicule  against 
adverse  individuals —  ' 


-quae  nunc  condonabitur  ; 


L 


Sed  profereiitur  post,  si  pergent  Issdere  ; — 

and,  moreover,  we  must  recollect  that  '*  an  two 
men  ride  of  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind."  When, 
therefore,  the  more  complimentary  names  were  all 
appropriated,  those  who  came  after  must  e'en  put 
up  with  those  that  were  less  flattering  ;  and  as  the 
latter  largely  predominated,  it  was  a  lucky  chance, 
and  not  a  miraculous  anticipation,  that  enabled  M. 
Tirel  to  horse  Ledru  Roilin's  coach  with  Moniag- 
nard  and  Poltron — to  mount  Courtois  and  Thomas 
on  Blockltead  and  Bauble — and  to  moderate  his  first 
compliment  to  Lamartine  by  relaying  Pegasus  and 
Enchanter  with  Mystery  and  Zigzag. 
Two  or  three  of  the  thirty-five  persons  exhibited 

*  Three  functionaries  of  a  secondary  rank — MM. 
Vaolabelle,  Bethmont,  and  Pinard — also  declined. 


in  M.  Tirel's  list  (but  not  in  ours)  have  denied  any 
personal  use  of  the  royal  equipages ;-  and  one 
or  two  of  them  assert  that  they  had  even  hired 
carriages  on  their  private  account — not  one,  it 
seems,  of  the  whole  administration,  unless  perhaps 
Lamartine,  having  a  carriage  of  his  own.  But  it 
is  not  denied  that  the  carriages  went  every  day,  by 
order  of  the  Bandagiste,  to  the  appointed  places  ; 
that  thirty  of  them  were  emphiyed  as  M-  Tirel 
states,  and  that  the  other  half  dozen  might  have  been 
so,  for  aught  he  knew  ;  so  that  on  the  whole  we 
think  that  the  great  mass  of  what  is  either  impor- 
tant or  pi(juant  in  M.  Tirel's  assertions  may  be 
taken  for  authentic.  One  or  two  other  protesters 
take  the  bolder  course  of  admitting  that  they  did 
employ  the  royal  equipages,  but  assert  that  it  was 
only  for  the  service  of  the  republic,  and  that,  like 
the  ladies  in  the  opera-box.  they  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do  so.  We  will  not  stop  tp  inquire  whether 
these,  and  indeed  all  the  rest  of  the  revolutionary 
functionaries,  had  not  some  excuse  for  considering 
these  bagages  de  Vennemi — so  one  of  the  parties 
termed  them — as  lawful  spoils  of  war.  They  had 
at  least  numerous  precedents  for  the  practice  ;  but 
the  boldest  asserter  of  such  a  belligerent  right 
would  hardly  maintain  that  the  carriages  and  cattle 
ought  to  have  been — as  the  ex-comptroller  com- 
plains that  they  were — still  kept  at  the  king*8  ex- 
pense. M.  Tirel's  view  is  illustrated  and  corrobo- 
rated by  the  following  remarkable  fact — four  of 
the  saddle-horses  employed  in  those  duties  happened 
to  be  the  private  property  of  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier,  who,  when  the  first  bustle  was  over,  sent 
to  reclaim  them,  and  they  were  accordingly  re- 
stored, but  not  until  he  had  paid  the  sequestrator 
of  the  civil-list  the  cost  of  their  keep  for  the  time 
they  had  been  ridden  by  the  republican  officers. 

Here  we  may  dismiss  the  lighter  portion  of  M. 
Tirel's  work ;  but  it  contains,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  much  graver  matter. 

The  position  of  the  royal  stables,  looking  out  on 
the  Carousel  and  the  esplanade  between  the  Tuile- 
ries  and  the  Louvre,  and  close  to  the  Place  da 
Palais  Royal — where  the  only  serious  conflict  took 
place — afiforded  M.  Tirel  a  belter .  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  popular  movement  than  any  witness  we 
have  yet  heard,  and  his  evidence  is  very  decided 
on  two  important  points :  the  first,  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  insurgents  was  exceedingly  sraafll— con- 
temptible, indeed,  compared  to  the  fiirces  which 
might  have  been  employed  against  them,  and 
exhibiting  much  less  than  the  habitual  courage, 
and  rather  more  than  the  habitual  ferocity,  of  the 
Parisian  mob  :  the  second,  on  which  M.  Tirel  in- 
sists with  sorrowful  earnestness,  is,  that  if  there 
had  been  more  resolution  and  decision  at  head- 
quarters the  revolt  would  have  been  suppressed 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  We  nave  in 
former  articles  discilSsed  both  these  points ;  and 
though  we  concur  with  M.  Tirel,  and,  indeed,  with 
every  other  credible  witness,  in  the  general  facts, 
and  in  this  conclusion  also,  we  still  adhere  tu  our 
opinion,  that  a  victory  so  obtained  would  probably 
have  been  only  a  postponement  of  the  evil  day, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  fortunate — probably  for 
the  public  interests,  and  certainly  for  the  personal 
feelings  of  the  king  and  M.  Guizot — ^that  more 
blood  was  not  shed  in  defence  of  a  system  which, 
deriving  its  anomalous  authority  from  the  insur- 
rectionary principle  of  the  July  revolution,  could 
never  be  really  safe  from  a  similar  catastrophe. 
We  shall  not  renew  this  discussion,  but  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  relating  some  remarkable  facts, 
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of  which  M.  Tirel  was  himself  an  eye-witness, 
and  which  we  suppose  will  be  new  to  oar  readers, 
as  they  are  to  us. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  24th  of 
February  an  order  came  to  get  ready  about  the 
same  number  of  royal  carriages  that  were  usually 
employed  for  a  drive  to  St.  Cloud  or  Versailles, 
whither  M.  Tirel  very  naturally  concluded  the 
royal  family  were  about  to  retire  ;  but  judging 
from  the  aspect  of  affairs  that  this  was  no  ordinary 
movement,  an  additional  number  of  carriages  were 
prepared.  As  M.  Tirel  has  put  us  on  the  look- 
out for  coincidences  of  names,  we  remark,  en  jxis- 
sant,  that  two  of  the  carriages  ordered  for  this  ex- 
pedition happened  to  be  called  the  Thames  and  the 
Seine  Inferieure — the  king  having  eventually  made 
his  escape  from  the  Seirie  Inflrieure  (Honfleur  and 
Havre)  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  The  carriages 
were  drawn  up  in  the  mews-yard,  all  harnessed, 
and  the  coachmen  ready  to  mount  their  boxes  and 
the  postilions  their  horses,  under  the  order  and 
guidance  of  a  young  outrider,  named  Hairon  ;  but 
the  steady  countenance  and  loyal  enthusiasm  shown 
by  the  eight  or  ten  thousand  regular  troops  which 
surrounded  the  Tuileries  gave  the  occupants  of  the 
royal  stables  reason  to  hope  that  their  services 
would  not  be  required  that  day.  About  noon  **  tJie 
troops  disappeared  as  if  by  enchantment  ;*'  and  half 
an  nour  aner  the  order  came  to  send  round  the 
carriages,  which  accordingly  began  to  move,  young 
Hairon  at  their  head,  in  his  full  livery  and  laced 
hat.  Just  before  they  quitted  the  yard,  Tirel,  see- 
ing some  angry  groups  on  the  Carousel,  told 
Hairon  that  he  had  better  put  on  his  blue  surtout, 
as  his  scarlet  coat  might  attract  notice.  *^  Pooh,'' 
replied  he, ''  why  should  anybody  hurt  us,  who  hurt 
nobody  ?  and  besides,  you  know  that  we  never  at- 
tend tlie  king  in  our  undress  liveries."  The  great 
gate  opened,  and  the  carriages  proceeded  ;  but  the 
iwo  first  had  hardly  passed  out  when  a  body  of 
armed  mob  attempting  to  force  their  way  in,  the 
gates  were  precipitately  shut,  and  a  straggling  fire 
from  the  Carousel  and  the  adjoining  streets  was 
directed  on  the  equipages  which  had  advanced. 
Two  carriage-horses  fell  dead  ;  two  others  were 
mortally  wounded  ;  the  horse  of  the  outrider,  who 
had  evidently  been  the  chief  mark,  fell,  riddled  by 
twelve  or  fifteen  bullets,  but  the  young  man  him- 
self had  not  been  hit ;  disengaging  himself  as 
rapidly  as  he  could  from  the  dead  horse,  he  ran 
for  refuge  to  the  Triuipphal  Arch,  but  in  vain  ;  a 
ferocious  villain  ran  to  meet  him,  and  fired  his 
musket  right  into  his  breast ;  the  ball  broke  the 
collar-bone,  and  divided  the  carotid  artery.  Hairon 
fell  dead ;  the  assassin  seized  his  gold-laced  hat, 
hoisted  it  into  the  air,  as  a  sign  of  triumph,  and 
invited  his  accomplices  to  come  and  share  the  spoils. 
The  poor  young  man  was  stripped  of  all  his 
clothes  with  a  quickness  and  dexterity  which 
showed  that  the  assassins  were  used  to  such  work ; 
and  the  body  was  left  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood, 
with  no  other  covering  than  its  shirt. 

This  was  the  terrible  event,  which  would  proba- 
bly have  produced  still  more  horrible  consequences 
to  the  royal  family,  if  the  Duke  de  Nemours  had 
not,  from  his  station  in  the  front  of  the  Tuileries, 
separated  from  the  crowd  by  the  great  grille^  ob- 
served the  stoppage,  and,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  availing  himself  of  a  lucky  accident,  been 
able  to  send  round  three  little  one-horse  carriages, 
which  happened  to  be  standing  within  the  grilk^Xo 
the  rescue  of  the  king,  who  was  already  on  the 
Place  de  Louis  XV,,  waiting  for  the  equipages 


which  had  been  thus  murderously  intercepted .  The 
assassin,  whose  name  it  appears  was  Lacombe,  lost 
no  time,  says  M.  Tirel,  in  presenting  himself  to  M. 
Ledru  Rollin,  and,  with  poor  Hairon's  hat  in  his 
hand  as  a  certificate  of  civisme,  asked  and  immedi- 
ately obtained  the  place  of  guardian  in  the  great 
Museum,  under  the  v^ry  windows  of  which  the 
murder  had  been  perpetrated.  M.  TirePs  narra- 
tive of  these  facts  has  been  violently  contradicted 
by  some  of  the  friends  and  associates  of  Lacombe, 
but  has  been  substantially  corroborated  by  other 
and,  we  think,  indisputable  testimony.  The  only 
point  of  the  case  on  which  there  is  any  doubt  is  as 
to  the  minister  by  whom  the  appointment  was  actu- 
ally made.  One  witness  denies  that  any  such  ap- 
pomtment  was  made  by  Ledru  Rollin  ;  but  his 
account  of  the  transaction  has  been  totally  disproved 
on  other  points :  and,  on  the  whole,  as  the  appoint;^ 
ment  was  in  Ledru  Rollings  department,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  refuse  credit  to  M.  Tirel  on  that  point, 
until  some  better  defence  for  M.  Ledru  Rollin  can 
be  produced.  But,  as  to  the  main  fact,  it  is  beyond 
all  doubt  that  Lacombe  presented  himself  at  the 
Museum  with  tlie  claim  of  having  shot  Hairon, 
and  that  a  subsequent  inquiry,  made  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  subsequent  ministry,  established  his 
guilt,  and  occasioned  his  dismissal ;  nor,  as  M. 
Firel  very  justly  remarks,  can  this  strange  patron- 
age of  a  murder  be  at  all  incredible  on  the  part  of 
a  government  which  had  decreed  national  recom- 
penses to  the  connexions  of  Fieschi,  Pepin,  and 
Alibaud. 

After  the  murder  of  Hairon,  the  mob  betook 
themselves  with  great  activity  to  the  destruction  of 
the  two  carriages.  They  released  the  horses— the 
dead  as  well  as  the  living — by  cutting  the  rich  har- 
ness to  pieces,  but  found  the  demolition  of  the 
coaches  a  more  difiicult  job.  The  frequent  attempts 
on  the  king's  life  had  suggested  the  introduction 
of  a  great  deal  of  iron  into  the  vehicles  destined 
for  his  personal  use.  They  were  ball-proof  in 
everv  part  but  the  windows;  and,  though  decorated 
inside  and  out,  like  any  other  carriage,  were,  in 
fact,  as  M.  Tirel  calls  them,  "  moving  citadels." 
At  the  head  of  the  mob  engaged  in  this  attempt, 
now  appeared  a  character  nowhere,  we  believe,  to 
be  seen  but  in  French  revolutions.  A  woman  of 
large  stature,  but  still  young,  and  of  a  form  and 
features  that  must  have  been  handsome,  till  drink 
and  debauchery  had  degraded  them,  was  the  fury 
of  the  hour — Dtuc  fcemina  facti  !  Over  her  very 
loose  attire  she  wore  military  cross-belts,  with  their 
appendant  sabre  and  cartouche.  She  bore  in  her 
hand  a  heavy  musket,  which  she  handled  like  a  feath- 
er, and  on  her  head  a  military  cap,  all  probably  the 
spoils  of  some  soldier  that  she  or  her  followers  had 
murdered.  Fifteen  or  twenty  scoundrels  of  the 
most  hang-dog  looks  obeyed  the  shrill  and  grating 
voice  of  what  M.  Tirel  strangely  calls  '*  this  Joan 
of  Arc  of  the  brothels ;"  she  easily  broke  all  the 
glasses  of  the  first  coach,  and  defaced  the  arms  and 
panels  with  her  bayonet,  but  the  iron-bound  body 
resisted  even  the  but-end  of  her  musket.  Surprised 
at  this  resistance,  she  directed  her  gang  to  stuff  it 
quite  full  of  straw,  to  which  she  set  fire,  jumping 
up  at  the  same  moment  on  the  coachman's  seat^ 
where  she  sat  with  the  musket  between  her  le^s,. 
while  her  satellites,  harnessing  themselves,  with 
shouts  of  triumph,  to  the  pole  of  the  carriage,  now 
blazing  out  at  its  two  side  windows,  dragged  her 
along,  to  make,  as  she  called  it,  *'  a  little  excursion 
to  the  Carousel  and  the  Tuileries."  But  though, 
the  straw,  renewed  again  and  again,  blazed  away, 
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the  coach  would  not  burn,  and  the  virago,  jumping 
from  the  box  in  a  violent  rage,  set  the  crowd  the 
example  of  endeavoring  with  paving  stones,  iron 
bars,  and  whatever  other  instruments  of  violence 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  to  break  it  to 
pieces — but  all  in  vain  ;  until  at  last  in  her  despair 
she  screamed  with  a  hoarse  voice,  To  the  river ^  to 
the  river ;  and  accordingly  it  was  dragged  down  to 
one  of  the  bridges,  and  there  with  great  difficulty 
hoisted  over  the  parapet,  and  precipitated  into  the 
Seine  ;  as  were  also  two  other  carriages  of  the  same 
description ;  and  there  they  lay  for  four  or  five 
months,  when  they  were  sold  as  old  iron,  and  the 
proceeds  were,  no  doubt,  conscientiously  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  civil  list. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  mob  were  be 
tfieging  a  party  of  the  Municipal  Guards  and  a 
company  of  the  14th  regiment  of  the  line  which, 
when  the  orders  were  given  for  the  general  retreat 
of  the  troops,  had  been  forgotten  in  the  guardhouse 
of  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal.  The  insurgents  had 
seized  the  commanding  officer,  and  when  he  gal- 
lantly refused  to  order  his  men  to  surrender  their 
arms,  they  butchered  him  in  the  most  disgusting 
manner.  This  rendered  the  soldiers  desperate,  and 
they  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  uttermost. 
M.  Delahodde,  who  himself  was  present,  tells  us 
the  mob — at  the  head  of  whom  were  MM.  Caussi- 
diere,  Albert,  Lagrange,  and  other  leaders — showed 
no  great  desire  to  win  the  post  at  much  persona] 
risk;  they  therefore  despatched  a  messenger  for 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  but  they  not  arriving  imme- 
diately, 

and  the  soldiers  persisting  in  their  resistance,  one  of 
the  insurgents  [we  think  his  identity  is  not  unknown] 
exclaimed ,  *  *  Let  tu  roast  them,**  No  sooner  said  than 
done  ;  a  quantity  of  hay  and  other  combustibles  were 
piled  up  against  the  doors  and  windows  and  set  fire 
to.  Some  of  the  soldiers  were  stifled,  others  were 
burnt  alive,  the  rest  preferring — death  for  death — 
the  danger  that  faced  them  without,  to  the  agonies  of 
fire  within,  opened  the  doors  and  presented  themselves 
to  the  bullets  and  bayonets  of  their  assailants.  This 
was  a  case  in  which  honor  as  well  as  humanity  should 
have  dictated  mercy  ;  but  no — every  man  was  mas- 
sacred—;/l/*/y  corpses,  covered  with  wounds  and  dis- 
figured by  fire,  were  spread  oat  upon  the  pavement — 
Some  were  no  more  than  heaps  of  ashes.  Such  wad 
the  fight  at  the  Palais  Royal,  the  only  serious  conflict 
that  took  place  in  the  whole  of  this  revolution,  and  it 
was  this  high  deed  of  arms  that  was  celebrated  with 
all  the  trumpets  of  praise  by  the  journalists  of  the 
Riforme  and  JVational,  who  had  been  themselves 
very  much  mixed  up  with  this  glorious  event — ^p.  51 

l*he  hay  which  was  applied  to  this  dreadful  use 
was  plundered  from  the  royal  stables,  which  (as  we 
have  said)  were  close  by,  and  several  of  the  car- 
riages that  were  not  fire-proof  were  dragged  to  the 
same  place  and  broken  up  and  applied  to  the  same 
nefarious  purpose.  In  short,  twenty-seven  car- 
riages, of  the  value  of  about  eight  thousand  pounds, 
were  destroyed  on  this  occasion.    M.  Tirel  adds  :— 

The  disgraceful  scenes  which  I  have  just  related 
were  not  the  spontaneous  work  of  a  misguided  multi- 
tude ;  they  were  visibly  directed  by  men  whose  dress 
•nd  language  showed  that  they  were  not  of  the  same 
eUsB  with  the  brutal  and  ignorant  mob  that  followed 
their  orders.  Some  of  the  royal  servants,  victims  and 
^Mctators  of  these  violences,  have  assured  me  that, 
mmongst  those  whom  they  afterwards  drove  abaiU  in  the 
royal  carriages f  they  recognised  several  ooontenanees, 
^erer  to  be  forgotten,  which  thcj  had  seen  iUominated 


on  that  fatal  evening  by  the  conflagration  of  the  royal 
carriages. — p.  68. 

In  estimating  the  general  loss  of  property  suf- 
fered by  Louis  Philippe  in  the  revolution,  M.  Tirel 
enters  into  several  details,  which  have  in  other  re- 
spects something  of  historical  and  even  antiquarian 
interest.  By  the  old  law  of  France  the  reigning: 
sovereign  had  only  a  usufructuary  possession  of  a 
great  class  of  the  personal  and  movable  property  of 
the  crown,  such  as  jewels,  ornamental  and  antique 
arms  and  armor,  pictures,  statues,  and  other  works  of 
art — state  carriages,  furniture  of  palaces,  &c.,  &c., 
all  of  which  were  valued  and  registered  in  official 
inventories  kept  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
household.  All  such  articles  as  were  not  in  ordi- 
nary  use  were  consigned  to  a  great  repository, 
called  the  Garde  Mtuble;  and — notwithstanding  the 
devastation  and  plunder  of  the  royal  residences  at 
several  epochs  of  revolutionary  violences,  and  some 
notorious  robberies  committed  on  the  Garde  Men- 
ble  in  the  first  revolution — a  vast  deal  of  such 
property  remained  in  the  custody  of  its  official  goar^ 
dians.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  palaces  of 
the  Directory,  and  subsequently  of  Bonaparte,  were 
indebted  for  many  of  their  most  remarkable  decora- 
lions  to  the  ancient  Mobilier  de  la  Couronne,  We 
have  heard  of  certain  splendid  suits  of  velvet  fumi" 
ture  belonging  to  the  ancien  regime  which  Bona- 
parte had  with  laudable  economy  applied  to  his 
own  use,  by  having  the  embroidered  Jleurs  de  Us 
picked  out  and  replaced  with  his  own  bees.  This 
we  have  only  on  hearsay  ;  but  we  ourselves  saw 
that  similar,  if  not  the  same,  furniture  was  similar-* 
ly  treated  by  Louis  XVIII.  on  his  restoration.  By 
and  by,  on  the  chairs  and  sofas  of  his  majesty's 
own  cabinet — as  some  verses  of  the  time  recorded— 

the  curious  might  see 
The  ill-erased  traces  of  Bonaparte's  bee. 

The  royal  property  was  divided  into  two  classes, 
one  of  which,  especially  ascribed  to  the  civil  list, 
was,  in  fact,  public  property  ;  the  other  was  called 
the  domaine  price  of  the  king.  There  was  also  the 
private  property  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  which 
at  the  July  revolution  Louis  Philippe  had  taken 
precautions  tb  separate  from  both  the  civil  list  and 
the  dotmune  prici.  All  these  classes,  however, 
were  seized  by  the  February  revolutionists,  under 
the  pretext  of  paying  the  debts  of  the  civil  list,  which 
would  have  been  fair  enough,  had  there  been  (which 
there  was  not)  any  real  balance  against  Louis  Phil- 
ippe on  that  score ;  but  without  giving  him  credit 
— to  which  he  was  in  the  strictest  justice  entitled — 
for  what  he  had  added  to  the  civil  list  property,  and 
loading  with  all  kind  of  chicanery  and  exaction  his 
personal  interest  in  the  domaine  prici.  This  mode 
of  proceeding  will  be  best  explained  by  one  of 
many  instances  given  by  M.  Tirel .  Charles  X.  had 
on  his  abdication  left  behind  him  ten  or  a  dozen  state 
carriages,  some  of  them  "  really  chef-d'osuvres  of 
art."  One  built  for  his  coronation  at  Rheims,  and 
thence  called  the  Sacre^  had  cost  no  less  than 
13,000/.  sterling.  Others  had  cost  2000/.  or  3000/. 
each ;  and  the  whole  were  models  not  merely 
of  construction,  but  of  all  the  decorations  of  paint- 
ing and  carving  of  which  such  vehicles  are  sus- 
ceptible. These  carnages  were,  soon  afler  the  July 
revolution,  exposed  to  public  auction.  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, with  a  feeling  of  which  he  gave  many  analo- 
gous instances,  thought  it  indecent  that  these  fine 
specimens  of  art  and  also  as  it  were  types  of  roy- 
alty should  thus  pass  into  the  hands  of  brokers,  and 
he  therefore  had  them  all  bought  in  at  no  inconaid- 
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erable  prices ;  for  the  Sacre  he  was  forced  to  bid 
3600/. — and  he  spent  400/.  more  in  necessary  re- 

Eairs  on  it.  None  of  these  carriages,  however,  did 
e  ever  personally  use  ;  two  only  of  them  were 
ever  used  at  all,  and  that  was  on  certain  diplomatic 
occasions,  when  it  was  the  etiquette  to  furnish  foi^ 
eign  ambassadors  with  royal  equipages.  The  re- 
publican government  has  taken  possession  of  all 
these  carriages,  which  luckily  escaped  the  February 
mob,  and  has  placed  them  and  their  elaborate  har- 
ness, tofirether  with  a  great  variety  of  antique  and 
foreign  horse-furniture  found  in  the  Garde  Meuble, 
as  objects  of  public  curiosity,  in  the  great  national 
Museum  of  Versailles — it  has  even  proposed  the 
erection  of  a  special  repository  for  their  reception 
and  better  preservation.  This — en  attendant  the  re- 
call of  their  rightful  owners — is  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  the  principle 
of  conservatism  extended  even  to  carriages  ;  but  it 
seems  hard  that  these  chef-d'auvres  d^art,  saved  from 
destruction  by  Louis  Philippe's  delicacy  and  good 
taste,  out  of  bis  private  purse,  should  be  thus  taken 
as  public  property,  without  any  compensation  to  his 
personal  estate.  This  is  a  sample  from  M.  TireFs 
own  department ;  but  the  same  species  of  injustice, 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  was  extended  to  other  and 
more  important  classes  of  the  royal  property.  We 
must,  however,  in  justice  add  that  a  Commission  of 
the  present  National  Assembly  has  shown  the  dis- 
position to  consider  these  matters,  we  will  not  say 
with  more  liberality,  but  at  least  with  less  injustice. 
We  find  from  a  Report  made  by  this  Commission 
that  the  inventories  of  the  furniture  and  other  arti- 
cles handed  over  to  Louis  Philippe's  civil  list  in 
March,  1832,  amounted  to  an  estimated  value  of 
near  360,000/.  ;  while  it  appears  that  the  present 
value  of  this  class  of  articles  belonging  both  to  the 
civil  list  and  the  domaine  prwi,  (even  after  the 
plunder  of  the  Tuileries  and  Palais-Royal,  and  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  magnificent  country  palace 
of  Neuilly,)  is  not  less  than  600,000/.— a  sum 
which  the  king's  officers  assert,  and,  as  far  as  the 
inquiry  has  yet  gone,  have  proved,  to  be  infinitely 
short  of  the  real  value  ;  thus,  even  on  the  Commis- 
sion's own  showing,  the  republic  was  indebted  to 
the  domaine  prive  in  at  least  340,000/. 

This  great  increase  of  property  consists,  says 
the  report  of  the  Commission, 

of  the  articles  which  furnish  the  principal  national 
palaoes,  and  particularly  the  apartments  which  are 
open  to  public  curiosity.  A  considerable  portion  of 
them  have  been  employe  i  in  furnishing  the  Ely  tee 
palace  of  the  President  of  the  Republic ;  others  were 
taken  in  1848  for  the  use  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
Ikdorn  several  apartments  of  the  official  residences  of 
the  President  of  the  Assembly,  If  we  were  now  to 
remove  all  these  articles,  and  apply  it  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  debts  of  the  civil  list,  we  should  unftimish 
those  palaces,  deprive  ourselves  of  a  vast  number  of 
valuable  articles,  exactly  fitted  for  the  plat^es  they 
occupy,  and  which  could  not  be  replaced  but  at  a 
very  great  expense. — ^p.  lOJ. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  very  wisely  propose 
that  the  public  should  keep  the  articles,  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  composition  with  the  liquidators  of  the 
civil  list,  and  they  propose  a  vote  of  2000/.  for 
making  out  an  inventory  of  the  articles  in  question, 
which  they  say  is  a  very  moderate  charge,  consid- 
ering that  the  inventories  will  fill  390  Registers, 
and  enumerate  not  less  than  190,311  items — several 
of  the  items  comprising  a  number  of  smaller  de- 
nominations. 


M.  Tire]  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstani^es  by  which  a  certain  apartment  in  that 
part  of  the  Tuileries  extending  along  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  which  might  be  considered  as  the  king's 
strong-box ^  escaped  observation  and  plunder.  It 
contained  on  the  morning  of  the  revolution,  Ist,  the 
diamonds  of  the  crown,  worth  near  a  million  ster- 
ling ;  2d,  bills  and  other  securities  to  the  amount  of 
some  160,000/.  ;  3d,  about  13,000/.  in  bank  notes 
and  about  1700/.  in  coin  ;  4ih,  the  jewels  of  the  Prin- 
cess de  Jpinville,  which  had  been  deposited  there 
during  her  visit  to  Algiers  ;  5th,  a  great  quantity 
of  public  stock,  bank  notes,  and  jewels,  belonging 
individually  to  various  members  of  the  royal  family, 
and  placed  here  temporarily  in  the  private  custody 
of  the  treasurer.  In  the  hurry  of  the  king's  depart- 
ure no  one,  fortunately,  had  thought  of  saving  this 
property ;  we  sd^y fortunately,  because  it  is  evident, 
from  the  details  which  M.  Tirel  gives  us  of  its 
subsequent  removal  to  the  national  treasury,  thai 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  royal  family  or  their 
attendants  to  save  it,  must,  on  the  contrary,  have 
rendered  its  pillage  by  the  mob  inevitable. 

As  it  was,  its  safety  was  endangered  by  a  very 
singular  circumstance.  On  a  lower  floor  than  that 
in  which  all  these  valuables  were  placed,  was  a 
little  room  accessible  by  a  small  *^  mysterious"  door 
from  the  arcade  between  the  Carousel  and  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli.  The  room  in  question  was  the  office 
through  which  xhe  charities  of  the  royal  family  were 
dispensed ;  and  the  amount  of  these  charities  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  the  proximity  of  this  office  to 
the  private  treasury.  It  appears  that  the  private 
charities  of  the  king  and  queen  during  the  seven- 
teen years  of  the  reign  amounted  to  21,650,000 
francs,  about  860,000/.  sterling — that  is,  above 
50,000/.  a  year — and  their  more  ostensible  munifi^ 
cences  to  nearly  as  much.  Those  of  the  Prince 
Royal  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  amounted,  says 
M.  Tirel,  to  the  annual  sum  of  from  four  to  five 
hundred  thousand  francs,  that  is,  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  We  were  very  well 
aware  of  the  chantable  dispositions  of  all  those 
illustrious  persons,  and  we  can  very  well  conceive 
that  the  peculiar  position  to  which  they  had  beeo 
raised  by  a  popular  tumult  and  a  kind  of  popular 
election,  must  have  exposed  them  to  an  extravagant 
degree  of  popular  solicitation  ;  but  we  confess  that 
the  amounts  stated  would  have  appeared  to  ut 
hardly  credible,  on  any  less  decisive  authority  than 
that  of  M.  de  Montalivet. 

M.  Tirel  has,  he  tells  us,  good  reason  to  suspect 
that  this  extensive  charity  met  with  a  very  ungrate^ 
ful  return.  Th&  room  where  this  bureau  de  Unifi^ 
cence  was  held  had  no  other  furniture  than  the 
clerks'  writing-desk  and  stools,  and  some  shelves 
and  presses,  in  which  were  ranged  the  registers  of 
the  donations  and  all  the  applications  of  the  several 
parties  in  alphabetical  order.  The  wicket  and 
stairs  that  led  to  it,  though  out  of  the  way  and 
**  mysterious**  to  most  of  the  inmates  of  the  palace, 
were  of  course/amt/iar  to  the  habitual  redpients  of 
the  royal  bounty,  amongst  whom  M.  Tirel  very 
rationally  concludes  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
mob  must  be  classed — because  it  was  by  this  remote 
and  obscure  passage  that  a  very  early,  if  not  the 
very  first,  entrance  into  the  palace  was  eflfected— 
whereupon  the  intruding  moo  proceeded  directly  to 
the  room  in  question,  with  apparentlv  no  other 
solicitude  than  to  possess  themselves  of  the  books 
and  papers,  which  they  carried  ofif,  and  tore,  and 
burnt,  even  to  the  last  fragment,  in  the  street 
below.    Some  of  the  invaders  we^observecLto  be 
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particularly  anxious  to  lay  hold  of  certain  bundles ; 
and  one  in  particular  was  remarked  for  the  care 
with  which  he  destroyed  the  bundles  marked  with 
the  initial  D,  and,  that  done,  taking  no  trouble 
about  the  destruction  of  the  rest.  '*  These  auto- 
graphs were  a  most  curious  collection,"  says  M. 
Tirel,  **  in  which  were  to  be  found  many  names  of 
some  notoriety,  necessitous  artists,  authors  and 
journalists,  who  became  aflerwards  remarkable  for 
their  republican  energies."  The  destruction  of 
these  lelters  and  registers  was  so  exclusively  the 
object  of  this  portion  of  the  mob  that  they  did  no 
other  damage,  and  did  not  even  carry  their  curiosity 
BO  far  as  to  proceed  up  the  next  flight  of  stairs  to 
4he  rooms  overhead,  in  which  they  would — with  as 
little  resistance — have  possessed  themselves  of  the 
diamonds,  cash,  and  other  treasures  before  enumer- 
ated.    The  inference  is  obvious. 

Some  imperfect  idea  of  the  mischief  done  in  the 
more  public  and  accessible  apartments  of  the 
Tuileries  and  Palais- Royal  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  there  were  gathered  up  no  less  than 
twenty-five  tons^  weight  of  broken  crystals,  mirrors, 
and  other  ornamental  and  table  glass ;  and  there 
were,  moreover,  ten  cartloads  of  fragments  of  the 
finest  S6vres  china.  The  number  of  pieces  of 
porcelain  so  destroyed  was  above  45,000  ;  and  they 
were  so  richly  ornamented  that  800/.  worth  of  pure 
gold  was  recovered  from  the  wreck ;  their  artistical 
value  was  incalculable. 

The  devastation  at  the  Palais-Royal  was  greater 
than  even  that  of  the  Tuileries.  The  Orleans 
family's  private  collection  of  pictures,  an  assemblage 
of  the  chef-d'ceuvres  of  all  the  schools,  but  especially 
of  the  best  French  masters,  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  burned ;  and  the  library,  a  collection  of  great 
Talue,  and  still  greater  curiosity,  was  torn  to 
pieces ;  the  scattered  leaves,  thrown  out  of  the 
windows,  filled  one  of  the  courts  of  the  palace 
several  feet  deep  ;  and  when  set  fire  to,  the  court 
became  an  immense  furnace,  which  threatened  the 
edifice,  and  the  whole  of  that  rich  and  populous 
neighborhood,  with  a  general  conflagration.  In  the 
Palais-Royal  was  placed  the  office  and  treasury  of 
the  private  property  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  By 
the  presence  of  mind  and  courage  of  the  officers  of 
this  department,  who  severally  loaded  theif  own 
persons  with  as  much  as  they  could  carry  without 
suspicion,  a  considerable  sum  in  money,  some 
family  jewels,  miniatures,  and  medals,  belonging 
to  the  queen,  were  saved,  and  finally  restored  to 
her  majesty  ;  and  20  or  30,000/. 's  worth  of  notes 
and  other  securities  connected  with  the  Orleans 
estates  were  also  preserved,  but  were  delivered  over 
to  the  national  sequestrator. 

At  Neuilly  the  destruction  was  still  more  com- 
plete ;  for  there,  after  beginning  by  a  general 
pillage,  and  making  the  apartments  the  scene  of 
the  most  frightful  extremes  of  drunkenness  and 
debauchery,  the  building  was  committed  to  the 
fiames ;  and  of  that  rich  and  beautiful  villa  nothing 
remained  but  the  blackened  walls.  All  its  contents 
perished— except  only  the  library.  It  had  been 
thrown  out  of  doors  before  the  mob  had  thought  of 
setting  the  palace  itself  on  fire,  in  order  to  its  being 
burned  separately.  By  this  accident  it  escaped 
the  general  conflagration,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
moved, though  of  course  much  damaged  when  the 
National  Guard  of  Neuilly  had  superseded  the 
mob. 

These  were  the  results  of  a  revolution,  the 
'*  orderly  and  generous'*  character  of  which  has 
been  so  prodigally  extolled ;  and  be  it  remembered 


that  all  these  infamous  excesses  had  not  even  the 
apology  of  having  been  provoked  by  any  the  slightest 
resistance  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  we  have  no 
serious  doubt  as  to  any  of  the  main  facts  of  M. 
Tiref  s  narrative,  though  we  certainly  have  a  strong 
impression  that  some  share  of  his  indignation 
against  the  men  of  February  may  be  attributed  to 
his  own  dismissal,  and  that,  if  he  had  been  still 
continued  in  office,  we  should  have  heard  neither 
of  his  satirical  nomenclature,  nor,  we  even  suspect, 
of  the  indecent  promotion  of  citizen  Lacombe. 
When  he  designates  M.  de  Rollin  as  Diabie,  we 
feel  the  proverbial  justice  of  giving  even  that  person- 
age his  due,  and  we  must  therefore  admit,  that  if 
the  ex-comptroller  really  entertained  such  opinions 
of  the  members  of  the  republican  government,  and 
had  slily  prepared  for  future  use  such  a  stock  of 
insults  against  them  as  he  now  promulgates,  be 
has  no  reason  to  complain  of  having  been  relieved 
from  a  service  that  must  have  been  so  odious  to  him ; 
and  the  less  so,  because  it  turns  out  that  M.  Tirel 
only  lost  by  one  revolution  what  he  had  got  by 
another.  M.  Tirel  was  himself  a  hero  of  July,  as 
Lacombe  was  of  February  ;  he  was  a  dicori  de 
JuUlety  and  obtained  his  place  in  the  royal  house- 
hold on  that  single  title.  Now  Lacombe  wonld 
have  been,  no  doubt,  a  dicork  de  Fivrier  had  there 
been  any  such  decoration,  and  he  obtained  for  his 
deeds  on  that  day  no  more  than  the  same  reward 
that  M.  Tirel  had  done  for  his — a  place  about  the 
Tuileries.  We  hope  that  M.  Tirel  did  not  earn 
his  decoration  by  any  such  deliberate  atrocity  as  ha 
charges  against  Lacombe;  but  if  we  knew  the 
detail  of  the  services  for  which  he  was  so  decorated[y 
we  should  probably  And  that  these  were  not  in 
principle  essentially  diflferent  from  those  of  Lacombe. 
To  be  sure  M.  Tirel  takes  care  to  inform  us  that 
he  considers  the  insurrection  against  Charles  X.  as 
of  a  totally  diflferent  class  and  character  from  that 
against  Louis  Philippe,  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  every  man,  high  or  low — from  M.  Thiers  to 
M.  Tirel — who  had  gained  a  position  by  the  first 
revolution  and  has  lost  it  by  the  second,  is  of  the 
same  mind ;  but  we  believe  that  the  great  majority 
of  mankind  are  now  pretty  well  satisfied  that  those 
events  were  merely  successive  acts  of  the  protracted 
comidie  de  qidme  arts ;  and  that  the  only  class  of 
persons  in  France  who  have  not  well  founded 
causes  of  complaint  against  the  men  of  February, 
are  the  men  of  July.  Indeed,  the  identity  of  the 
principles  or  rather  pretexts  bv  which  both  these 
revolutions  were  accomplished  was  emphatically 
established  by  the  evidence  of  Louis  Philippe  him- 
self in  that  last  candid  and  pathetic  exclamation, 
when  he  was  leaving  the  Tuileries,  Tout  comme 
Charles  Dix !  That  short  but  pregnant  phrase — 
the  last  words  of  his  reign — was  the  political  testa- 
ment of  the  wise  old  king.  It  comprises  the  whole 
history  of  the  two  last  revolutions,  and  indicates 
the  only  principle  on  which  a  durable  monarchy 
can  be  reestablished  in  France.  Indeed,  what  pre- 
tence does  Louis  Napoleon  advance,  but  that  he  is 
the  heir  of  the  emperor  ?  What  claim  can  be  made 
for  the  Count  de  Paris  but  that  he  is  the  heir  of 
Louis  Philippe  ?  What  is  there  to  direct  public 
attention  to  either,  rather  than  to  any  individual  in 
France,  but  heirship  ^  Is  heirship  then  to  be  a  title 
for  everybody  except  the  real  heir? — the  heir  of 
St.  Louis,  of  Henri  Quatre,  of  Louis  le  Grand,  of 
Louis  the  martyr !  For  our  own  parts  we  confess 
that  the  prospect  of  any  solid  settlement  in  France 
seems  to  become  every  day  more  and  more  dofibtfiil, 
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or  at  least  more  distant.  The  mass  of  the  nation 
appears  very  indifferent  as  to  the  form  of  its  goTern- 
ment,  and  we  fear  that  this  apathy  can  only  be 
cured  by  some  terrible  crisis.  Nothing  can  be  so 
inconsistent  and  anomalous  as  the  present  state  of 
things — and  it  cannot  last.  If  France  wishes  to  be 
a  republic,  she  must  get  rid  at  the  next  election 
(or  sooner  if  he  persists  in  or  resumes  any  projects 
of  usurpation)  of  the  ape  of  the  emperor,  and  should 
give  the  republican  experiment  the  fair  advantage 
of  a  republican  president ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  wishes  for  a  monarchy,  after  having  four  times 
expelled  it,  she  had  better  seek  some  surer  founda- 
tion for  it  than  the  sword  of  some  lucky  soldier,  or 
the  caprice  of  the  populace;  and  we  know  not 
where  that  is  to  be  found  except  in  the  legitimate 
heir  of  the  Bourbons — parceque  Bourbon  !  He — 
whoever  he  may  happen  at  the  time  to  be — will  be 
not  so  much  a  person  as  a  principle.  And,  as  to  the 
rivalry  between  the  two  branches  of  the  royal 
house,  we  are  satisfied  that  no  consequence  from 
logical  or  mathematical  premises  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  any  attempt  to  renew  July  would 
— even  if  temporarily  successful — be  only  a  prelude 
to  another  and  more  disastrous  Fd)ruary. 

From  Leares  from  the  Portfolio  of  a  Manager,  in  the  Dublin 
Uuiversity  Magazine. 

DRAMAS   FROM   THE   WAVERLEY   NOVELS. 

The  popularity  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  their 
animated  dialogue,  great  variety  of  character,  and, 
in  many  instances,  uieir  strong  dramatic  features, 
rendered  them  very  eligible  subjects  for  stage  con- 
coction, as  Garrick  used  to  call  it ;  and  a  mine  of 
wealth  they  have  proved  in  repeated  instances. 
Af\er  two  or  three  experiments,  all  attended  with 
the  most  marked  success,  no  sooner  did  a  novel 
appear  by  the  Great  Unknown,  than  adaptations  of 
it,  at  all  the  theatres,  major  and  minor,  in  every 
conceivable  form,  were  instantly  put  in  preparation, 
announced,  and  presented,  with  incredible  rapidity, 
and  as  if  by  the  agency  of  steam  pressure.  Like 
every  other  favorite  subject,  they  were  pushed  a 
little  too  far,  and  now  and  then  became  drugs  in 
the  market ;  but  in  the  aggregate,  no  class  of  dra- 
mas have  ever  been  so  generally  well  received,  or 
have  produced  such  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
speculators. 

The  first  in  the  field  was  Guy  Mannering^  brought 
out  at  Covent  Garden,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1816, 
as  an  operatic  play  in  three  acts;  the  music  by 
Bishop,  whose  celebrated  Gypsy  Glee,  "The 
Chough  and  Crow,"  will  ever  rank  among  his 
happiest  efforts.  The  beautiful  poetry  of  this  glee 
is  taken  from  one  of  Miss  Baillie's  tragedies,  and 
the  expressive  language  materially  eimances  the 
composition.  The  drama  is  put  together,  very 
skilfully,  by  the  late  Daniel  Terry,  with  some 
assistance  and  contributions  from  the  author,  as  has 
been  of\en  supposed.  Terry  was  well  known  to 
be  on  very  intimate  terms  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  one  of  the  chosen  band  to  whom  the  secret  of 
his  authorship  was  imparted  at  an  early  period. 
Cruy  Mannering  was  supported  by  a  host  of  talent, 
both  in  the  vocal  and  acting  departments,  including 
Miss  Stephens,  Miss  Matthews,  Mrs.  Gibbs,  Mrs. 
Davenport,  Mrs.  Egerton,  Abbott,  Sinclair,  Liston, 
Blanchard,  Simmons,  Tokely,  and  Emery.  Such 
an  array  of  names  we  shall  never  see  again  col- 
lected in  one  theatre.  The  free-trade  principle  has 
rendered  it  impossible.  Genius  is  a  close  borough, 
with  a  very  limited  constituency.  Theatres  may 
be  built  by  act  of  parliament,  at  the  corner  of  every 


street,  but  actors  are  not  producible  through  a 
similar  fiat. 

The  play  met  with  unbounded  success,  and  still 
continues  m  favor  with  the  public.  Some  years 
afler,  another  version  of  Guy  Mannering ,  under 
the  title  of  the  Witch  of  Demcleughy  was  produced 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  In  this,  a  different  series 
of  incidents  was  selected,  of  a  more  melodramatic 
cast,  and  Dirk  Hatteraick,  excellently  well  acted  by 
T.  P.  Cooke,  was  rendered  the  prominent  character. 
Some  thought  this  the  better  play  of  the  two,  but 
time  has  decided  differently.  It  has  passed  into 
oblivion,  while  the  other  retains  its  popularity. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
first  adaptation,  that  he  christened  it  the  art  of 
Terryfying,  and  ever  afler  spoke  of  similar  attempts 
as  Terryftcations,  even  where  his  friend  and  con- 
fidant had  no  hand  in  their  construction. 

The  next  was  Rob  Roy  Macgregor,  by  Pocock, 
an  experienced  dramatist;  another  operatic  play, 
the  success  of  which  even  surpassed  that  of  its  pre- 
cursor, and  afiforded  to  Mr.  Macready,  then  a  new 
actor,  fighting  his  way  on  the  London  boards,  one 
of  the  earliest  opportunities  of  proving  his  original 
genius.  This  came  out  also  at  Covent  Garden,  on 
the  12th  March,  1818.  I  have  heard  Pocock  lament, 
when  rich  and  independent,  that  Rob  Roy  was  not 
subject  to  the  author's  fees,  being  antecedent  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Dramatic  Authors'  Act,  and  by 
which  he  said  he  lost  a  handsome  annuity.  I  dare 
say  it  has  been  repeated  oflener  than  any  play 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  1 
have,  in  my  own  course  of  practice,  enacted  the 
bold  outlaw  173  times. 

Rob  Roy  was  followed  by  Dibdin's  version  of 
the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian^  which  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  a  melodrama,  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  in 
1819,  and  had  an  enormous  run,  principally  owing 
to  the  excellent  acting  of  Miss  Taylor,  Mrs.  Brooks, 
and  Mrs.  Egerton.  Terry's  play  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, at  Covent  Garden,  was  a  comparative  failure, 
chiefly  because  he  departed  from  the  materials  be- 
fore him,  and  drew  on  his  own  invention.  His 
adaptation  of  the  Antiquary  (from  the  groundwork 
of  Pocock)  was  more  successful.  This  last  was 
acted  on  the  25th  Jan.,  1820. 

Then  came  the  Children  of  the  Mist,  in  which 
Liston  was  the  Dugald  Dalgetty ;  Kenilworth^ 
where  Mrs.  Bunn  appeared  a  living  type  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  The  Maid  of  Judah,  with  Mrs. 
Wood,  both  in  singing  and  acting,  glorious  as  the 
hiffh-souled  Rebecca. 

Innumerable  others  followed  in  succession,  and 
almost  keeping  pace  with  the  novels  as  they  issued 
from  the  press ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  all 
in  detail.  The  most  successful  were  invariably 
those  which  most  closely  embodied  the  characterB 
and  incidents  of  the  tales  they  were  compiled  from, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  cases  of  Guy  Mannering, 
Rob  Roy^  T*he  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  and  the  drama 
of  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  The  libretto  of  the 
opera  founded  on  the  last-named  subject,  with 
Donizetti's  beautiful  music,  is  a  sad  mistake.  Ex- 
cept in  the  single  scene  of  signing  the  contract, 
there  is  but  a  scant  resemblance  to  the  original, 
while  the  total  omission  of  the  mother.  Lady  Ash- 
ton,  the  controlling  agent  and  presiding  evil  genius, 
weakens  and  changes  ih^  feeling  oi  the  entire  story. 
If  the  names  of  the  characters  were  not  preserved, 
the  interest  so  completely  loses  its  identity,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  connect  this  meagre  outline 
with  the  power  and  depth  of  coloring  in  the  mighty 
master. 
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DRAMAS  FBOM  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 


While  the  dramas  from  the  Waverley  Novels 
pleased  everywhere,  and  drew  money  to  the  man- 
agers throughout  the  kingdom,  in  Scotland,  as  was 
likely,  they  found  their  strongest  bold.  Rob  Roy  was 
produced  in  Edinburgh  with  great  care,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1819,  and  ran  for  forty-one  nights  without 
intermission.  It  was  admirably  acted  throughout, 
and  introduced  to  that  most  critical  audience  a  per- 
former who  has  never  been  equalled  in  his  par- 
ticular line — Charles  Mackay.  His  Bailie  Jarvie 
was  not  acting,  it  was  nature,  the  man  personified 
in  living  identity,  as  if  he  had  sat  for  the  picture, 
and  the  author  had  held  him  in  his  eye  while  draw- 
ing it.  Liston  was  the  admired  of  the  Londoners, 
and  an  admirable  artist,  too.  His  humor  was 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  his  Dominie  Sampson  was 
irresistible  ;  but  Mackay  was  the  Bailie  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  as  he  himself  often  most  emphati- 
cally declared.  Perhaps  the  highest  compliment 
ever  paid  to  an  actor  was  when  the  Great  Unknown, 
at  the  dinner  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatrical  Fund, 
threw  aside  his  useless  incognito,  publicly  owned 
himself  the  author  of  the  works  long  believed  to  be 
his,  and  proposed  the  health  of  Mackay,  in  his 
character  of  the  Bailie,  in  the  following  terms  : — 
'*  I  would  fain  dedicate  a  bumper  to  the  health  of 
one  who  has  represented  several  of  those  characters 
of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  skeleton, 
with  a  truth  and  liveliness  for  which  I  may  well  be 
grateful.  I  beg  leave  to  propose  the  health  of  my 
friend  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie ;  and  I  am  sure  when 
the  author  of  Waverley  and  Rob  Roy  drinks  to  Nicol 
Jarvie,  it  will  be  received  whh  the  just  applause  to 
which  that  gentleman  has  always  been  accustomed." 
The  talents  of  Mackay  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  his  representation  of  exclusively  national  char- 
acters. In  Dominie  Sampson,  Cuddie  Headrigg, 
Caleb  Balderstone,  Dalgetty,  Richie  Moniplies, 
Jock  Hpwison,  &c.,  &c.,  he  was  &r  beyond  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  and,  in  a  large  range  of  miscella- 
neous parts,  equal  to  many  in  the  foremost  rank. 
I  have  seen  him  play  Rolamo,  in  C/ort,  Old  Dorn- 
ton,  in  The  Road  to  Ruirty  and  others  of  that  cast, 
with  a  power  and  pathos  which  everybody  aokoowl- 
edged.  I  feel  happy  at  an  opportunity  of  bearing 
my  feeble  testimony  to  the  merits  of  an  old  friend 
and  confederate  ;  and,  should  these  pag^s  meet  his 
eye,  he  will,  I  am  sure,  be  pleased  to  find  that  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  days  of  '*  auld  lang  syne," 
or  the  many  reminiscences  of  what  occurred  when 
we  dressed  in  ^'  propinquity"  in  the  same  room. 
I  introduced  him  to  the  Dublin  audience;  and, 
although  (as,  I  grieve  to  say,  they  seldom  do)  they 
did  not  fill  the  theatre,  they  felt  his  excellence,  and 
applauded  him  to  the  echo.     He  has  retired,  hap- 

Sily,  from  the  anxious  avocations  of  theatrical 
rudgery,  and  is,  I  trust,  what  I  always  predicted 
he  would  be,  **  a  warm  little  man."  The  last  re- 
maining of  that  '*  ould  stock"  is  my  first  worthy 
employer  and  manager,  William  Murray,  to  whom 
I  most,  with  an  early  opportunity,  dedicate  an  ex- 
elusive  leaf,  which  he  ie  well  worthy  of,  and  which, 
I  trust,  he  will  take  as  a  tribute  of  old  friendship. 
He,  too,  b  about  to  retire  (I  wish  I  was !)  and  he 
leaves  no  actor  like  himself  behind,  in  a  long  range 
of  the  most  opposite  characters. 

There  was  in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  at  the 
time  I  have  been  alluding  to,  an  actor,  by  name 
Denbam,  now  dead,  but  who  deserves  to  be  remeni- 
bered.  I  saw  him  first  in  a  small  country  theatre, 
at  Kelso,  and  recommended  him  strongly  to  Mr. 
Murray,  who  engaged  him  at  a  trifling  salary,  oo 
my  showing,  but  soon  promoted  him  when  he  dis- 


covered his  merit.  His  Dandie  Dinmoot  and 
Mucklebackit  were  masterly  pieces  of  acting;  and 
his  King  James,  in  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  del  ighted 
the  author  almost  as  much  as  the  Bailie  Jarvie  of 
Mackay.  It  was  unique,  one  of  those  unexpected 
coincidences  you  never  dream  of,  and  greatly  as- 
sisted by  a  natural  thickness  of  utterance,  a  sort  of 
Northumbrian,  or  border  burr,  (which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  himself  had,)  in  exact  keeping  with  the 
ohysical  peculiarities  of  the  British  Solomon. 
Neither  let  poor  old  Duflfbe  forgotten,  who  has  so 
lately  *'  shuffled  off  this  morul  coil,"  and  whose 
Dougal  Creature  was  equally  commended  by  the 
same  high  authority.  Perhaps  he  wanted  but  the 
right  opportunity,  at  the  right  moment,  to  have 
made  him  a  great  man.  The  curtain  has  fallen, 
and  no  human  reasoning  can  now  decide  the  ques^ 
tion ;  but  that  he  had  talent  of  a  high  order,  and 
in  a  varied  line,  is  unquestionable.  Why  it  was 
permitted  to  waste  itself  in  obscurity  and  indigence, 
and  to  be  extinguished,  in  the  winter  of  life,  in 
utter  helplessness,  we  know  not,  and  have  no  right 
to  inquire,  but  all,  if  they  choose,  may  deduce  from 
thence  a  salutary  lesson.  I  met  him  first  in  Edin- 
burgh, when  I  joined  that  company  in  1819. 
Everybody  said  he  was  a  clever  man ;  all  he  did 
was  done  like  an  artist.  I  saw  George  the  Fourth 
applaud  his  Dougal  warmly.  I  leH  him  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1824,  and  I  found  him  again  in  neglect 
and  obscurity,  discharged  from  the  Haymarket,  in 
London,  in  1830.  I  was  then  mustering  forces  for 
my  first  campaign  in  Dublin ;  he  enlisted  under  my 
banners,  and  never  left  them  until  he  received  the 
final  summons  of  a  more  imperative  commander. 

When  George  the  Fourth  visited  Edinburgh,  in 
1822,  he  selected  Rob  Roy  for  the  performance,  on 
the  night  of  bis  attending  the  theatre  in  state ; 
partly  as  a  national  compliment,  and  partly  as  a 
personal  distinction  to  Sir  Walter  Soott,  who  had 
taken  much  trouble  with  all  the  arrangements  dor- 
ioffthe  royal  sojourn. 

There  was  no  afterpiece ;  the  doors  opened  at 
six,  and  the  performances  were  to  commence  at 
eight,  or  as  soon  after  as  the  king  arrived,  who 
was  al  ways  punctual .  The  crowd  began  to  assemUt 
with  the  dawn  of  day ;  at  twelve  it  came  on  to 
rain,  and  rained  incessantly  until  six ;  but  ^*  no 
thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight ;"  money  was 
ofifered  for  place  in  the  throng,  and  indignantly 
refused ;  the  *'  serried  phalanx"  maintained  their 
array  until  the  appointed  hour,  and,  within  a  few 
minutes  after,  the  pit  was  dentel^  packed ;  then 
arose  from  saturated  garments  a  thick  mist  of  damp 
and  vapor,  through  which  gas  illuminations  were 
but  dimly  seen,  and  which  had  scarcely  dispersed 
when  his  majesty  entered  his  state  box.  W  e  rec- 
ollect looking  out  from  the  window  of  our  dress- 
ing-room on  that  wet  and  weaned  crowd,  impatient 
and  worn  out,  and  saying  to  ourselves,  as  the  high- 
wayman did  on  his  way  to  Tyburn,  and  knowing 
we  were  to  act  the  leading  part  in  a  very  dififereot 
sort  of  drama,  '*  You  need  not  hurry,  there  '11  bo 
no  fun  till  I  come." 

The  play  oiRob  Roy,  up  to  this  date,  has  been 
acted  in  Edinburgh  nearly  400  times ;  and  in  the 
provincial  theatres  of  Scotland,  more  than  one 
thousand.  I  remember  seeing  the  500th  represen- 
tation announced  in  a  play-bill  of  Ryder's  at  Perth, 
dated  as  far  back  as  1829. 

The  week  before  the  arrival  of  the  king,  all 
Scotland  poured  into  Edinburgh.  It  was  impoesiblo 
to  walk  the  streets  without  heing  jostled  off  the 
curbstones,  but  like  sensible  and  well   ordered 
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lieges,  as  they  are,  they  crowded  the  theatre  nightly. 
In  six  evenings,  with  no  auxiliary  attraction,  above 
jC1,000  was  taken  to4he  two  old  national  and  worn- 
out  dramas  of  Rob  Roy,  and  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lo- 
thian, Then  came  Edmund  Kean,  who  had  been 
engaged  long  before  there  was  any  intimation  or 
idea  of  a  royal  visit,  and  the  houses,  if  possible, 
were  fuller  still.  The  great  tragedian,  then  in  the 
full  zenith  of  his  fame  and  powers,  was  naturally 
much  chagrined  that  one  of  his  plays  was  not 
selected  on  th6  night  of  the  royal  command,  and 
expected  Macbeth.  I  thought  he  would  have  chosen 
to  study  Rob  Roy  for  the  occasion,  which  he  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  do  if  he  pleased,  but  I  was 
not  sorry  to  find  he  had  no  such  intention.  He  was 
impressed  with  a  most  unfounded  notion  that  the 
sovereign  was  personally  hostile  to  him,  and  said 
to  me,  in  conversation  on  the  subject,  with  epigram- 
matic bitterness,  '*  I  am  a  greater  man  than  I  ever 
expected  to  be — ^I  have  a  king  for  my  enemy !" 

Some  of  the  arrangements  during  the  visit  of 
George  IV.  to  his  northern  capital  gave  rise  to 
much  talk  at  the  time,  (people  will  talk,)  some 
criticism,  and  not  a  little  astonishment.  With  a 
good  deal  to  dazzle  and  astonish,  there  was  also  a 
large  mixture  of  what  was  called  by  the  profane 
<*  tomfoolery.'-'  Now  that  it  has  all  passed  into 
history,  we  think  over  these  occurrences  with  cooler 
blood.  Then  the  blood  of  the  public  exceeded  fever 
heat,  and  the  fever  of  the  moment  went  to  excite 
the  whole  nation  into  a  belief  that  they  were  High- 
landers. Why  this  was  so,, no  one  inquires  now  ; 
but  at  the  time  it  looked  very  theatrical,  and  some- 
thing overdone.  We  have  heard  it  whispered  that 
the  king  thought  so  himself;  but  the  whisper  was 
lost  in  the  tumultuous  acclamations,  and  the  show 
and  enthusiasm  swept  everything  before  them. 

Among  other  '*  eccentricities  of  Edinburgh,"  his 
majesty  appeared  in  a  kilt  and  blazing  appointments 
of  the  Stuart  tartan,  on  the  morning  of  his  grand 
levee  at  Holyrood  House.  That  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  in  1745,  should  have  assumed  the  Celtic 
costume  was  natural  enough,  seeing  that  his  im- 
mediate supporters  and  adherents,  in  a  disputed 
claim,  were  the  Highland  Clans  alone;  but  that 
George  the  Fourth  should  do  so,  in  1823,  when 
representing  the  concentrated  right  of  all  the  lineal 
claimants  to  the  throne,  as  Queen  Victoria  does 
now,  was  surely  an  error  in  taste,  if  not  in  judg- 
ment. It  was  ministering  to  the  vanity  of  a  sec- 
tion, and  at  the  expense  of  the  majority.  It  seems, 
a  strange  mistake  to  have  persuaded  the  king,  that 
the  great  barons  and  peers  of  Scotland,  who  in 
former  ages  constituted  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
kingdom,  could  be  complimented  by  his  wearing 
the  garb,  which  from  early  history  they  had  always 
associated  with  the  acts  of  lawless  tribes  and  pre- 
datory invaders.  In  the  ranks  of  the  gallant  43d, 
79th,  or  93d,  it  looks  equally  comely  and  heroic ; 
but  in  the  halls  of  old  Holyrood,  except  on  the 
persons  of  the  feudal  chiefs  and  their  retainers,  it 
seemed  like  a  theatrical  mockery.  It  was  also 
sadly  diminished  in  consequence  by  more  than  one 
of  its  ill-chosen  adopters.  Some  of  the  amateur 
Celts  looked  as  if  a  breeze  would  have  blown  them 
far  down  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  and  more  than  one 
real  Highlander  of  the  Tails,  when  shouldered  by 
the  brawny  yeoman  of  the  borders,  gave  way, 
measuring  his  man,  in  muttering,  but  untranslatable 
indignation. 

On  the  day  of  the  grand  entry,  two  private 
societies,  the  Celtic  Club  and  the  Royal  Archers, 
^ocapied  distinguished  posts,  immediately  near  the 


royal  person.  The  gallant  Scots'  Greys,  still 
glowing  with  the  laurels  of  Waterloo,  were  pushed 
a  little  into  the  background ;  while  a  Highland  clan 
immediately  followed  the  state  carriage,  their  pipers 
bursting  with  loyalty,  and  ready  as  the  followers 
of  the  car  of  Juggernaut  to  die  under  the  wheels  of 
their  idol,  but  in  perfect  innocence  skirling  forth  an 
old  Jacobite  tune,  which  sounded  very  like — 

Gkordie  sits  in  Charlie's  chair, 
De'il  tak  him  that  put  him  there. 

But  nobody  minded  particulars,  and  the  meaning 
was  the  same,  although  the  mode  of  showing  it 
was  a  little  contradictory. 


From  Tait't  Magasis*. 
HARTLEY   COLERIDGE.* 

If  the  reign  of  the  fairies  were  not  over,  one 
might  fancy  that  Hartley  Coleridge  had  had  a 
friend  and  an  enemy  among  that  delicate  race— a 
friend  that  lavished  gi(\s  and  graces  upon  him,  an 
enemy  that  crossed  him  at  every  turn,  and  forbade 
him  to  use  and  enjoy  them.  For  his  happier  per- 
formances are  distinguished  by  a  fairy-like  felicity 
and  delicacy ;  and  in  all  his  eclipses  and  misadven- 
tures^which  came  upon  him,  not  according  to  the 
ordinary  process  of  human  frailty,  but  like  visita- 
tions from  some  unseen  power  without — he  enjoyed 
a  fairy-like  immunity  from  the  consequences  which 
usually  follow.  If  the  malignant  influence  betrayed 
him  into  the  mire,  the  guardian  genius  was  always 
at  hand  to  bring  him  forth  unsoiled.  The  stonr 
ends,  too,  as  a  rairy-tale  should  always  end,  with 
the  triumph  of  the  better  spirit.  The  evil  is 
already  past,  and  will  soon  be  forgotten,  or  only 
remembered  as  explanatory  and  illustrative  of  the 
good  ;  and  the  good  remains  with  us  to  work  and 
prosper. 

As  for  the  shadow  which  hung  over  Hartley 
Coleridge's  life,  we  will  only  say  that  every  man 
who  feels  in  himself  (as  who  does  not?)  the  troth 
of  the  ancient  confession — 

Video  meliora,  proboque  j 
Deteriora  sequor — 

has  in  himself  the  germ  of  an  infirmity  which  may 
explain  to  him  the  nature  of  it,  and  enable  him  te 
sympathiEe  with  the  strain  of  passionate  contrition 
which  runs  through  so  many  of  the  finest  and  most 
touching  poems  in  these  volumes.  It  is  an  infirmi- 
ty which  takes  many  different  directions,  and  meets 
with  much  variety  of  treatment  from  society — not 
so  much  according  to  the  amount  of  criminality  in 
each  case  as  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
interferes  with  social  arrangements.  In  its  highest 
degree  it  is  called  madness,  and  exempted  from 
moral  censure  as  a  disease  in  humanity ;  m  its  low- 
est degree  it  is  almost  universal,  and  aoquiesced  in 
as  a  characteristic  of  humanity  ;  in  its  middle  de- 
grees it  is  denounced  as  a  vice.  But  tlie  differenoe 
is  in  degree,  not  in  kind  ;  and  any  man  who  lies  jn 
bed  after  he  has  distinctly  felt  that  he  ought  to  get 
up,  or  who  eats  of  a  dish  which  he  knows  he  hi^d 
better  not  eat  of,  or  who  feels  that  he  will  be  too 
late  for  his  appointment  if  he  does  not  go  at  once, 
and  yet  remains  sitting  where  he  is— ^any  such  man 
can  understand  how  he  might  have  come  to  be  in- 
capable of  keeping  an  engagement,  or  of  resisting 
the  temptation  of  a  glass  beyond  Nature's  allow- 
ance, and  yet  retain^  a  strong  religious  sense  of 

*  Poems.  By  Hartley  Coleridge.  With  a  Memoir 
of  his  Life  by  his  Brother.    8  vols.    London:  Moxon. 
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duty,  a  deep  feeling  of  shame,  and  a  devout  hope 
of  redemption.  The  particular  form  which  this  in- 
firmity took  in  Hartley  Coleridge  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicated in  the  memoir,  judiciously,  we  think  ;  for 
an  attempt  to  throw  a  veil  over  it  would  have  made 
people  imagine  the  case  worse  than  it  really  was. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  him  it  could  hardly  be  called 
a  vice.  It  sprang  from  a  weakness  rather  than  a 
misdirection  of  the  will,  and  was  harmless,  except 
to  himself.  Very  few  persons,  we  imagine,  could 
have  charged  him  with  any  wrong  done  to  them- 
selves in  word  or  deed,  and  those  few  would  have 
been  the  last  to  make  the  charge.  But  though 
freely  forgiven  by  all  who  knew  him,  he  was,  in 
his  own  eyes,  deeply  guilty,  and  of  this  his  poems 
bear  constant  and  touching  evidence.  ,The  expres- 
sions of  humiliation  and  remorse,  the  struggles  of 
hope  and  despair  with  which  they  abound,  were 
Buggeste-d  no  doubt  by  his  own  peculiar  case,  but 
they  apply  themselves  more  or  less  exactly  to  the 
case  of  each  and  all ;  and  there  is  no  man  who,  if 
he  know  anything  of  the  ways  of  his  own  heart, 
will  not  recognize  in  them  the  voice  of  emotions 
which  he  himself  either  has  felt,  or  ought  to  have 
felt,  and,  we  hope,  will  feel  hereafter. 

Tl.is,  we  think,  is  all  the  reader  need  be  re- 
minded of,  in  order  that  he  may  understand  the 
true  neaning  and  value  of  the  poems  themselves  : 
to  which  we  shall  now  proceed  without  further 
preface. 

There  was  a  seed  which  the  impassive  wind. 

Now  high,  now  low,  now  piping  loud,  now  mute. 

Or  like  the  last  note  of  a  trembling  lute. 
The  loved  abortion  of  a  thing  designed, 
Or  half-said  prayer  for  good  of  human  kind. 

Wafted  along  forever,  ever,  ever. 

It  sought  to  plant  itself ;  but  never,  never, 
Could  that  poor  seed  or  soil  or  water  find. 

And  yet  it  was  a  seed  which,  had  it  found, 
By  river's  brink  or  rocky  mountain-(;left, 

A  kindly  shelter  and  a  genial  ground. 
Might  not  have  perished,  quite  of  good  bereft  ; 
Might  have  some  perfume,  some  &int  echo  left. 

Faint  as  the  echo  of  the  Sabbath  sound. 

How  far  can  the  seed  be  said  to  have  perished  1 
Not  altogether,  certainly.  For  we  cannot  doubt 
that  there  will  be  found  in  these  volumes  not  only 
much  of  the  perfume,  but  many  sovereign  virtues 
of  the  flower.  And  we  are  almost  inclined  to  think 
that,  as  a  poet,  Hartley  Coleridge  did,  in  fact,  gain 
more  than  he  lost  b^  his  infirmity.  The  sense  of 
it  has  certainly  inspired  his  deepest  strains  ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  imaginative  power 
was  strong  enough,  when  unstimulated  by  personal 
emotion,  to  have  made  a  great  poet  of  him  in  the 
regions  of  pure  creation.  He  always  spoke  of 
himself  as  *'  one  of  the  small  poets ;"  and  it  is 
probably  true  that  the  loftiest  functions  of  poetry, 
which  no  man  could  better  understand  and  describe, 
were  beyond  his  reach.  But  it  is  in  this  sense 
only  that  he  can  be  accounted  a  small  poet.  His 
style,  both  of  thought  and  expression,  is  decidedly 
large  and  grand;  and  in  short  pieces  of  every 
kind — whether  bursts  of  emotion,  or  embodiments 
of  ideal  conception,  or  broodings  of  sentiment — he 
may  rank  almost  with  the  greatest.  Could  Dry- 
den  have  opened  a  poem  in  a  greater  style  than 
this? 

Oh  for  a  man,  I  core  not  what  he  be, 
A  lord  or  laborer,  so  his  soul  be  free. 
Who  had  one  spark  of  that  celestial  fire 
That  did  the  Prophets  of  old  time  inspire, 


When  Joel  made  the  mystic  tmmpet  cry. 
When  Jeremiah  raised  his  voice  on  high. 
And  rapt  Isaiah  felt  his  great  heart  sweU 
With  all  the  sins  and  woes  of  Israel ! 
Not  such  am  I — a  petty  man  of  rhyme. 
Nursed  in  the  softness  of  a  female  time. 

Again  :  for  a  great  and  deep  thought  greatly  ex- 
pressed, read  this. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  •*  sublime," 
Uttered  full  oft,  and  never  yet  explained  ? 
It  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  cont&med 
In  formal  bounds  of  thought,  in  prose  or  rhymes 
'T  is  the  Eternal  struggling  out  of  Time. 
It  is  in  man  a  birtli-mark  of  his  kind 
That  proves  him  kindred  with  immaculate  mind. 
The  son  of  him  that  in  the  stainless  prime 

Was  God's  own  image.    Whatsoe'er  creates 
At  once  abasement  and  a  sense  of  glory. 
Whatever  of  sight,  sound,  feeling,  fact,  or  stoiy. 

Exalts  the  man,  and  yet  the  self  rebates. 
That  is  the  true  sublime,  which  can  confess 
In  weakness  strength,  the  great  in  littleness. 

And  what  can  be  greafter,  in  conception  and  style 
both,  than  this  vision  of  the  spectral  shadows  of 
the  Past  sweeping  through  Time,  and  disappearing 
in  the  blank  Future  ? 

•   While  I  survey  the  long,  and  deep,  and  wide 

Expanse  of  time,  the  Post  with  things  that  were 
Thronged  in  dark  multitude  ;  the  future  bare 

As  the  void  sky  when  not  a  star  beside 

The  thin  pale  moon  is  seen  ;  the  race  that  died 
While  yet  the  fiimilies  of  earth  were  rare. 
And  human  kind  hod  but  a  little  share 

Of  the  world's  heritage,  before  me  glide 
All  dim  and  silent     Now  with  sterner  miea 

Heroic  shadows,  names  renowned  in  song, 
Rush  by.   And,  decked  with  garlands  ever  green. 

In  light  and  music  sweep  the  bards  along  ; 

And  many  a  fair  and  many  a  well-known  ftce. 

Into  the  ftiture  dive,  and  blend  with  empty  space. 

And  in  what  class  of  descriptive  poetry  can  we 
place  the  following  picture  of  the  moon  moving 
towards  her  eclipse,  if  not  in  the  first! 

So  pure,  so  clear,  amid  the  vast  blue  lake, 
oole  regent  of  the  many-scattered  isles. 
Making  of  myriad  million,  billion  miles 
One  beauty,  floats  she  brilliantly  awoke. 
Unconscious  of  the  doom  that  must  o'ertake 
Her  maidenhood  before  the  night  goes  by» 
And  make  a  lurid  blot  upon  the  sky. 

Suppose  the  passages  above  quoted  to  have  been 
the  remains  of  a  lost  poet — the  only  fragments  ctat 
up  from  his  wreck — it  would  have  been  hard  to 
say  for  what  achievements  in  the  art  such  a  writer 
was  not  qualified.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  all  that 
Hartley  Coleridge  produced,  and  finding  that  his 
greatest  attempts  were  not  his  greatest  perform- 
ances, we  must  conclude  that  there  was  a  deficiency 
somewhere.  This  deficiency  lay,  we  think,  in  that 
mysterious  faculty,  the  power  of  which  we  all 
recognize  where  it  Is  present,  but  of  which  we 
shall  not  attempt  a  definition,  commonly  called  the 
creative  imagination.  He  had  a  great  and  aubile 
understanding,  an  exquisite  sensibility,  an  open 
and  libera]  nature,  a  fine  observation,  a  rich,  deli- 
cate, and  abundant  fancy,  a  masterly  and  original 
power  of  expression,  so  that  in  all  departments  of 
poetry,  except  the  highest,  he  was,  or  might  have 
been,  great.  And,  indeed,  if  we  take  one  of  thoee 
collections  of  British  poetry  in  which  the  extracU 
are  distributed  into  classea— as  epic,  dninatic,  de- 
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BcriptiTe,  sentimental,  hnmorons,  didactic,  satirical, 
and  so  forth — we  woald  almost  engage  to  find  in 
these  little  volumes  a  specimen  of  every  class  (the 
epic  and  dramatic  only  excepted)  which  shoald 
rank  with  the  best  of  them.  The  faculty  in  which 
he  was  deficient  was  that  without  which  no  man 
can  be  great  in  the  drama  or  the  epopee. 

In  the  first  volume  there  are  some  stanzas  of  ex- 
quisite beauty,  describing  a  character. 

She  was  a  queen  of  noble  Nature's  crowning, 
A  smile  of  hers  was  like  an  act  of  grace  ; 

She  had  no  winsome  looks,  no  pretty  frowning, 
Like  daily  beauties  of  the  vulgar  race : 
But  if  she  smiled,  a  light  was  on  her  fSice, 

A  clear,  cool  kindliness,  a  lunar  beam 

Of  peaceful  radiance,  silvering  o'er  the  stream — 
Of  human  thought  with  unabiding  glory  ; 

Not  quite  a  waking  truth,  not  quite  a  dream. 
A  visitation,  bright  and  transitory. 

But  she  is  changed,  hath  felt  the  touch  of  sorrow — 

No  love  hath  she,  no  understanding  fHend, 
Oh,  grief !  when  Heaven  is  forced  of  earth  to  borrow 

What  the  poor  niggard  earth  has  not  to  lend  ; 

But  when  the  stalk  is  snapped,  the  rose  must 
bend. 
The  tallest  flower  that  skyward  rears  its  head, 
Grows  fVom  the  common  ground,  and  there  must 
shed 

Its  delicate  petals.    Cruel  fate,  too  surely, 
That  they  should  find  so  base  a  bridal  bed 

Who  lived  in  virgin  pride  so  sweet  and  purely. 

She  had  a  brother  and  a  tender  father. 
And  she  was  loved,  but  not  as  others  are 

From  whom  we  ask  return  of  love — but  rather 
As  one  might  love  a  dream  ;  a  phantom  Mr 
Of  somethmg  exquisitely  strange  and  rare. 

Which  all  were  glad  to  look  on,  men  and  maids, 

Tet  no  one  claimed.    As  oft,  in  dewy  glades. 
The  peering  primrose,  like  a  sudden  gladness. 

Gleams  on  the  soul,  yet  unregarded  fades — 
The  joy  is  ours,  but  all  its  own  the  sadness. 

*T  is  vain  to  say — ^her  worst  of  grief  is  only 

The  common  lot,  whieh  all  the  world  have  known  ; 

To  her  't  is  more,  because  her  heart  is  lonely, 

And  yet  she  hath  no  strength  to  stand  alone. 

Once  she  hod  playmates,  fancies  of  her  own, 
A.nd  she  did  love  them  ;  they  are  past  away 
As  fairies  vanish  at  the  break  of  day  ; 

And  like  a  spectre  of  an  age  departed, 
Or  unsphered  angel  woefully  astray. 

She  glides  along — the  solitary-hea^rted. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  in  its  kind.  But 
this  is  description  and  meditation,  not  creation. 
He  can  tell  us  what  she  was  like,  but  he  could  not 
have  made  her  move  and  speak. 

So,  again,  as  an  imaginative  critic  on  works  of 
imagination  he  is  excellent.  We  desire  no  better 
expounder  of  the  deeper  meanings  of  a  picture  or  a 
statue.  But  had  he  been  as  great  an  artist  in  mar- 
ble as  he  is  in  words,  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  could  have  made  that  **  Statuo  of  the  Infant 
Hercules  strangling  the  serpent,"  a  cast  of  which 
suggested  the  following  noble  lines : — 

Behold  Art's  triumph  !    Tea  ;  but  what  is  Art  ? 
Is  it  the  Iris  sent  fh>m  mind  to  heart  ? 
Or  a  bright  exhalation,  raised,  refined. 
And  organized  with  various  hues  of  mind  ? 
Nay,  let  the  mind  and  heart,  as  Nature  meant, 
Unite  to  work  their  Maker's  great  intent ; 
As  light  and  heat,  diffused  by  the  same  son. 
To  sense  are  diverse  but  in  essence  one. 
The  poet's  craft  in  rosy  breath  transpires. 
And  the  quick  music  of  a  thousand  lyres. 


That  wake  to  ecstasy  the  slumbering  air. 

Dies  into  nought,  or  flits  we  know  not  where. 

The  patient  sculptor  views,  firom  day  to  day, 

An  image  that  can  never  pass  away  ; 

With  resolute  fiuth,  which  nothing  can  surprise. 

Beholds  the  type  in  true  proportions  rise  ; 

His  progress  slow,  and  every  touch  as  slight 

As  diawn  encroaching  on  a  summer  night ; 

His  purpose  sure,  for  consummated  b^uty 

To  him  IS  love,  religion,  law,  and  duty. 

Long  ere  our  God  vouchsafed  himself  to  be 

A  baby  God,  a  human  Deity, 

The  vast  prophetic  impulse  of  the  earth 

Foretold  and  shadowed  forth  the  mystic  birth : 

Nor  all  the  art  of  sacerdotal  lies. 

Nor  the  world's  state  could  so  incamalixe 

The  strong  idea,  but  that  men,  set  free 

By  pure  imagination's  liberty. 

Conceived  the  fancy  of  a  boy  divine. 

Some  fiibles  fashioned  a  fierce  God  of  wine, 

Abortive  issue  of  intense  desire, 

Begot  by  Thunder  and  brought  forth  by  Fire. 

Some  milder  spirits  culled  two  twinkling  lights 

From  the  thronged  brilliance  of  their  Grecian  nights, 

And  gave  them  names,  and  deemed  them  great  to 

save 
The  wandering  mariner  on  the  weltering  wave. 
Some,  wiser  still,  believed  the  sun  on  high 
A  deathless  offspring  of  the  empyreal  sky, 
A  personal  power  t£u  could  all  truths  reveal. 
Mighty  to  slay,  and  mercifiil  to  heaL 
Some  feigned  (and  they  came  nearest  to  the  truth) 
A  destined  husband  of  eternal  youth. 
Bom  of  a  mortal  mother,  and,  ere  bom. 
Doomed  to  the  pilgrim's  houseless  lot  forlorn. 
To  fight  and  conc^uer  a  victorious  slave. 
Strong  in  subjection,  by  obedience  brave. 
Such  thought  possessed  the  nameless  artist's  mind 
When  he  the  God,  the  baby  God,  designed, 
That  perfect  symbol  of  awakened  will, 
Matching  its  might  agiunst  predestinate  iU. 
The  serpent  writhing  round  his  lower  part, 
His  infknt  arm  defies  to  reach  his  heart. 
One  mighty  act  is  all  the  wondrous  boy. 
Line,  limb,  and  feature,  all  are  strength  and  joy. 
Tet  half  an  hour  ago  that  infimt  slept. 
Smiled  at  his  mother's  breast,  and  haply  wept ; 
And  when  his  task  is  done,  the  serpent  slain, 
Soft  in  his  cradle-shield  may  sleep  again. 

The  following  lines,  **  On  a  picture  of  a  very 
young  Nun,  not  reading  a  devotional  book,  and  not 
contemplating  a  crucifix  placed  before  her,'*  may 
be  quoted,  as  having  an  interest  at  this  time  inde- 
pendent of  their  intrinsic  merit : — 

So  young,  too  young,  consigned  to  cloistral  shade. 

Untimely  wedded — wedded,  yet  a  maid  ; 

And  hast  thou  left  no  thought,  no  wish,  behind 

No  sweet  employment  for  the  wandering  wind. 

Who  would  be  proud  to  waft  a  sigh  ftrom  thee. 

Sweeter  than  aught  he  steals  in  Araby  ? 

Thou  wert  immured,  poor  maiden,  as  I  guess, 

In  the  blank  childhood  of  thy  simpleness  ; 

Too  young  to  doubt,  too  pure  to  be  ashamed. 

Thou  gavest  to  God  what  God  had  never  claimed. 

And  didst  unweeting  sign  away  thine  all 

Of  earthy  good — a  guiltless  prodigaL 

The  large  reversion  of  thine  unborn  love 

Was  sold  to  purchase  an  estate  above. 

Tet,  by  thy  hands  upon  thy  bosom  prest, 

I  think,  indeed,  thou  art  not  quite  at  rest ; 

That  Christ  that  hangs  upon  the  sculptured  cross 

Is  not  the  Jesus  to  redeem  thy  loss  ; 

Nor  will  that  book,  whate'er  its  page  contain. 

Convince  thee  Uiat  the  world  is  false  and  vain. 

E'en  now  there  is  a  something  at  thy  heart 

That  would  be  off,  bat  may  not,  dare  not,  start ; 
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Tea,  yes  !  thy  face,  thine  eyes,  thy  closed  lips,  prove 

Thou  wert  intended  to  be  loved  and  love. 

Poor  maiden  !  victim  of  the  vilest  craft 

At  which  e'er  Moloch  grinned  or  Belial  laughed, 

May  all  thy  aimless  wishes  be  forgiven. 

And  all  thy  sighs  be  registered  in  heaven  ; 

And  God  lus  mercy  and  his  love  impart 

To  what  thou  shouldst  have  been,  and  what  thou  art ! 

The  sonnets  abound  in  descriptive  passages  of 
great  truth  and  beauty ;  and  there  is  a  series  of 
sketches  of  English  poets  in  rhymed  couplets  which 
show  that  the  writer  might  have  taken  rank  with 
the  best  of  our  satirists,  had  he  chosen  to  work  that 
vein.  They  were  written  on  the  fly-leaves  and 
covers  of  a  copy  of  **  Anderson's  British  Poets," 
and  are  flowing  and  copious,  or  condensed  into 
epigram,  according,  probably,  to  the  room  he  had. 
We  wish  the  copy  had  been  interleaved,  for  then 
we  might  have  had  a  set  of  poetical  criticisms  upon 
our  poets  as  good  as  the  best  of  that  kind. 

These,  together  with  the  poems  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  may  serve  to  show  the  extent  of 
his  power  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  personal  expe- 
riences. But  the  strains  which  will  touch  other 
hearts  most  deeply  are  those  which  describe  or 
allude  to  the  troubles  and  struggles  of  his  own. 
In  conversation  or  correspondence  with  his  friends 
he  was  no  mendicant  for  condolence,  and  had  no 
pleasure  in  being  pitied.  He  presented  a  manly 
front  to  society,  and  would  carry  his  burden  alone. 
Yet  he  had  a  deep  craving  for  sympathy  in  his 
heart,  and  his  muse  was  the  confidante  to  whom  he 
unbosomed  his  private  sorrows.  Hence,  in  his 
note-books,  fly-leaves,  and  occasional  poems,  sug- 
gested bv  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  we  find  fre- 
quent allusions,  more  or  less  direct,  to  his  own 
spiritual  or  worldly  anxieties,  which  are  in  the 
highest  degree  affecting.  To  him,  in  a  sense  more 
literal  than  Wordsworth  meant — 

The  meanest  flower  that  blows  could  give 
Thoughts  that  did  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

When  the  pure  snowdrops  couch  beneath  the  snow. 
And  storms  long  tarrying  come  too  soon  at  last, 

He  sees  the  semblance  of  his  private  woe. 
And  teUs  it  to  the  dilatory  blast 

And  when  he  meets  with  an  anemone  surviving 
amid  the  autumnal  rains,  he  sees  in  it  an  image  of 
the  faith  or  purity  of  his  youth,  still  living  amid  the 
ruins  of  so  many  hopes ;  and  fklls  into  this  beautiful 
meditation  : — 

Who  would  have  thought  a  thing  so  slight. 
So  frail  a  birth  of  warmth  and  light, 
A  thing  as  weak  as  fear  or  shame. 
Bearing  thy  weakness  in  thy  name — 
Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  thee. 
Thou  delicate  anemone  ? 

«  *  •  •  * 

What  power  was  given  thee  to  outlast 
The  pelting  rain,  the  driving  blast — 
To  sit  upon  thy  slender  stem, 
A  solitary  diadem. 
Adorning  latest  autumn  with 
A  relic  sweet  of  vernal  pith  ? 
0  Heaven  !  if,  as  faithful  I  believe, 
Thou  wilt  the  prayer  of  faith^l  love  ree^ve. 
Let  it  be  so  with  me  !    I  was  a  child — 
Of  large  belief,  though  froward,  wild. 
Gladly  I  listened  to  the  holy  word. 
And  deemed  my  little  prayers  to  God  were  heard. 
AU  things  I  loved,  however  strange  or  odd, 
As  deeming  all  things  were  beloved  by  God. 
In  youth  and  manhood*s  careful  sultiy  hours. 
The  garden  of  my  youth  bore  many  flowers 


That  now  are  faded  ;  but  my  early  fiuth. 
Though  thinner  far  than  vapor,  spectre,  wraith. 
Lighter  than  aught  the  rude  wind  blows  away. 
Has  yet  outlived  the  rude  tempestuous  day, 
And  may  remain,  a  witness  of  the  spring, 
A  sweet,  a  holy,  and  a  lovely  thing  ; 
The  promise  of  another  spring  to  me, 
My  lovely,  lone,  and  lost  anemone  ! 

We  are  told  that  all  these  poems  were  thrown  off 
with  great  rapidity — that  a  sonnet  rarely  took  him 
more  than  ten  minutes — and  that  he  seldom  altered 
them  afterwards.  If  so,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
to  find  them  very  unequal  in  point  of  execution ; 
especially  when  we  remember  that  the  seledion  was 
not  made  by  himself.  Some  of  them  we  shoukl 
suppose  to  be  only  beginnings,  and  others  he  would 
probably  have  put  aside  as  abortions.  But,  takeo 
with  the  allowance  due  to  things  posthumous  and 
fragmentary,  they  are  almost  all  interesting,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  excellent.  We  had  intended 
to  give  samples  of  each  variety ;  but  we  have  not 
found  room  for  above  half  the  extracts  which  we 
had  marked. 


From  the  New  Monthly  Masaxina. 
THE   RED   SPECTRE   OF    1862.* 

**  The  Red  Spectre  "  is  not,  as  might  at  first 
be  imagined,  one  of  those  supernatural  illusions  to 
which  a  sanguinary  hue  has  imparted  additional 
horror  or  an  unusually  terrific  interest — it  is  a  bonm 
fide  spectre  of  Red  Republicanism,  conjnred  up  by 
the  at  once  timorous  yet  zealous  bnin  of  the  some- 
time prefect  and  author  of**  L^Ere  des  Caesars'* — M. 
A.  Romieu — in  order  to  carry  out  the  views  pn^nol- 
gated  in  that  work,  and  the  statements  made  that 
Socialism,  Red  Republicanism,  and  the  most  fear- 
ful revolutionary  horrors,  are  in  abeyance  even  ia 
1852 ;  unless  military  force,  under  a  purely  irre- 
sponsible iron  despotism,  is  brought  to  bear  against 
the  monster  which  threatens  France  with  its  opea 
jaws. 

**  Signs,"  says  M.  Romieu,  "  accumulate :  every 
one  now  perceives  them  ;  a  kind  of  dumb  terror 
has  crept  into  the  very  bones  of  the  smallest  and 
the  greatest ;  the  Rei  Spectre  of  1852,  which  at 
first  no  one  would  see,  and  which  I  again  evoke,  is 
now  apparent  before  the  stupefied  gaze  of  all. 
Every  day,  every  hour,  its  threatening  proportions 
are  amplified ;  it  seems  that  a  great  natural  phe- 
nomenon must  be  accomplished,  and  that  every 
creature  should  possess  an  instinctive  sense  of  the 
fiict." 

General  Cavaignac,  M.  Romieu  goes  on  to  tell 
us,  might,  after  the  bloody  victory  of  June,  have 
strangled  the  monster,  and  saved  civilization  ;  but 
he  was  the  child  of  his  age,  deeply  imbued  with  ail 
the  false  notions  of  the  day.  That  horrible  strug- 
gle of  the  poor  peasant  against  the  belter  classes, 
resembling  what  was  once  called  **  La  Jacquerie," 
is  everywhere,  he  tells  us,  imminent.  Hatred 
against  the  rich,  wherever  there  are  any  rich: 
hatred  against  the  petU  bourgeois^  wherever  there 
are  none  but  the  poor ;  hatred  atrainst  the  farmer, 
where  there  are  nothing  but  laborers ;  hatred  of  the 
low  against  the  high,  among  all  degrees;  such  is 
France  at  the  present  moment. 

*'  And  what,"  asks  M.  Romieu,  '*  is  beinjr  done, 
in  face  of  the  approaching  catastrophe  ?  rlaying 
the  stupid  comedy  called  'Politics;*  a  comedy 
that  is  enacted  in  rags  on  a  ruined  theatre.    I  am 

*Le  Spectre  Rouge  de  1862.    Par  M.  A.  Romieu. 
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tttmtg^  fhe  most  tmtmteBf  of  Hioie/*  Mntiottet  Hm 
cm-prefect,  **  who  hifis  tt  this,  roecftade.  Adon 
and  deeontions  have  a  gheetly  emet  upon  me,  iimI 
look  as  if  they  had  come  forth  fhmi  their  sepal- 
ehres,  olad  in  their  shroads,  to  try  and  hold  their 
seats  amonf  the  liriag." 

The  actors  of  existing^  times,  M.  Romiea  adds, 
•pedc  of  human  rigfhts.  Eirery  one  difihrs  as  to 
What  those  iij?hts  are,  acoordingr  to  his  own  wants 
and  Tiews.  They  are  words  (if  homan  inTention, 
which  have  been  need  to  take  the  place  of  ftifh 
i«d  of  hamility,  of  forbearance,  and  of  resignation 
and  contentment;  bat  they  hate  themselves  no 
aieanin|r»  and  are  merely  a  fertile  theme  for  dis- 
eosston  and  dispate.  '*  The  times  of  feith  are  rone 
by,  and,  till  God  resaseitates  them,  we  shall  floon* 
der  in  the  false,  the  incoherent,  the  abseid.  Our 
ttmes  have  gone  in  advance  of  all  that  the  fancy  of 
oor  ihthers  coald  have  ever  dreamt  of;  wttbont 
gohig  farther  back,  with  what  insultiag  smiles 
would  the  intimation  of  the  Priace  de  Johiville's 
eaadidateship  lor  the  Pvesidenojr  of  the  French  Re- 
poWie  in  18dS,  have  been  reoeived  in  the  saloons 
of  16471  I  say  nothing  if  some  one  had  added  that 
the  object  of  that  oandidateahip  had  been  to  aocoeed 
to  the  prisoner  of  Ham !" 

While  people  are  dispntiog  about  names,  lairs, 
«nd  words,  the  hurricane  is  gathering.  **  Aoiidst 
the  variety  of  alarming  news  that  comes  fVom  the 
provinces,"  asks  M.  Romiea,  "  do  you  ever  hear 
speak  of  Legitimist  or  Orleanist  movements! 
Does  yooT  paper  ever  ialbrm  yoa  that  in  such  or 
such  a  town  the  white  flag  has  beeo  hoisted,  or  the 
boat  of  the  Count  of  Paris  carried  in  procession*! 
No;  but  tumults,  Socialist  vociferations,  sanguin- 
ary aongs,  are  heard  on  every  side,  and  burst  forth 
m  every  smallest  local  feast,  or  at  the  least  motive 
Ibr  political  meeting.  How  blind  are  they  who  de 
not  see  through  thor  iilosions,  that  these  are  the 
onmtsukable  symptoms  of  approaching  events. 
Mid  that  politioil  interests  have  no  longer  a  place 
k  the  gigantic  struggle  that  will  soon  tabs 
place!" 

^^Superjhtndjui  BebyUnus, — ^Tbey  are  there  those 

CUtaires  who  chant  that  canticle  of  hatred  on  the 
fks  of  the  river  of  Paris,  and  of  all  the  rivnlets 
of  France.  They  only  breathe  for  the  day:  when 
Ihey  aball  *take  the  little  ones  and  dash  them 
against  the  stones!'" 

It  is  no  longer  thirty  peasants  assembling,  as  old 
M^rai  relates  it,  to  converse  open  state  matters, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  origin  of  La  Jacquerie^  now 
proclaimed  by  M.  Rombu  to  be  revivedr-^'*  it  is 
millions  of  peasants  and  of  workmen,  to  whom  the 
newspaper  and  the  hawker  carry  every  morning 
new  alioMot  to  their  envy,  their  rage,  and  their 
baecratbns,  no  longer  directed  against  the  gentle^ 
man,  fbr  he  is  dead,  but  aj^riiinst  the  hamrgeois^  who 
has  suoeeedad  to  him.  The  saaoe  horrors  are  pre^ 
paring,  but  with  more  collectedneas,  more  premedi* 
tation.  There  are  everywhere  words  of  order — 
not  a  tree,  not  a  bush,  that  does  not  covegr  an  ene^ 
my,  prepared  for  the  great  social  combat.  The 
^nt  peai  of  the  alamMiell  will  be  repeated  by 
boundleaa  eehoea,  and  chance  will  strike  it." 
.  As  to  the  Chambers,  union  among  repreaenta^ 
tfares,  legal  enactments,  and  all  other  aged  and  ob- 
SiBlele  prooeedingB,  M.  Romiea  langhe  at  them  as 
means  to  oppose  to  the  forthcoming  revolution  of 
1868.  '*  It  is  not  befbfe  sncb  pasteboard  palaces," 
lie  says>  '*  that  the  Rbd  Spicmc  wiU  atop.  Noth«> 
iog  can  regvlafte  the  qoostions  of  oor  age  but  the 
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etfnneai  and  it  v#ltl  actde  them,  ^en  if  it 
come  from  Russia."  * 

Of  an  modern  words  that  a  peeadof  hiloso^hy 
and  Ihtse  sentiment  have  hroaght  into  fashion  er 
late,  M.  Romiea  is  most  irate  with  what  is  calM 
Progress.    *•  I  cannot,'*  he  says,  "  express  th# 

frofoond  disdain  that  the  word  inspires  me  wiA ; 
should  even  say  hatred,  if  it  was  possible  to  hatn 
a  word."  In  the  world  of  science,  art,  invention, 
and  discovery,  he  goes  on  to  argue  at  length,  theie' 
may  be  progress ;  in  the  moral  world  there  can  bs 
not  only  no  such  thing,  but  the  more  mere  HBOSfm 
ie  trusted  to,  the  greater  is  the  divergence  ftom 
wisdom,  morality,  and  justice.  ^*  Suppoee,"  \m 
justly  remarks,  **  Socialism  itself,  which  is  oalled^ 
the  height  of  progress,  established,  weald  me» 
have  leas  blood  or  nerves,  less  anger,  love  of  hiE« 
ury,  hatred,  envy,  and  jealousy?  '*  *'  Mortal,"  b» 
emphatically  adds,  *^  thoa  art  nothing  here  b^low; 
whatever  thoa  mayest  do,  whatever  thou  mayeat 
attempt,  thou  must  die.  The  minute  tliat  elapsei^ 
fbr  yoo  in  this  terrestrial  journey,  even  if  it  shoakfr 
be  called  an  age,  must  have  its  end.  And  at  thai 
supreme  monaent,  it  will  be  as  if  it  had  had  no  dn^ 
ration?  There  will  remain  nothing  of  what  tbe» 
hast  said,  nothing  of  what  thou  hast  done.  Wheiv 
now  is  Proffrcsst" 

M.  Romieu  follows  up  this  view  of  Progresn, 
before  whioh  the  whole  doctrine  falls  strictly  an^ 
metaphorically  to  the  dost,  by  an  elegant  compari- 
son of  Christianity,  teaching  ua  to  seflbr,  becanev 
such  is  oar  lot  here  below,  that  we  may  live  bappf 
in  another  world ;  and  socialism,  in  which  eiistf 
man  wcrald  live  for  himself,  even  to  the  oontempl 
of  God.  '*M.  Proudhon,  who  has  constitated 
himself  the  extreme  expression  of  revolt  againal 
Christianity,  will  also  die  in  his  turn.  He  will  their 
feel  the  real  value  of  terrestrial  things,  and  that  he 
might  ^jost  as  well  have  left  them  alone,  for  only 
one  thing  remains  for  all  alike,  and  that  is  death »^ 

M.  Eugene  Pelletan  has  declared,  in  the  Pream 
of  the  1st  December,  189a,  that  not  a  child  is  bom 
in  Franoe  that  is  not  a  Socialist.  (**  B  n'y  a  fad 
unfemme  qui  accouchi,  a  i^hewns  quHl  est,  qui  n'a^ 
amdm  dhm  SodaUtie.^^)  Any  puerile  parKn- 
nwntary  arrangement  to  meet  such  a  danger, 
is,  according  to  M.  Romiea,  the  combat  of  uon 
Quixote  against  the  mills.  The  French  nation,  he 
declares,  no  longer  exists.  There  is  on  the  old 
soil  of  the  Gauls  some  anxious  richj  and  many 
covetous  poor;  there  is  only  that.  The  poor, 
brought  up  to  envy,  to  hatred,  to  thirst  for  pillag«« 
are  ready  to  devastate,  with  their  millions  of  arma^ 
the  mansions,  the  abodea  of  the  luxurious,  and  to 
disperse  everything  that  appears  to  be  an  insult  to 
them.  Franoe  is  no  longer  that  privileged  coun- 
try which  elected  a  constitational  legislation ;  it  it 
now  a  celleetioa  of  everjrthing  that  fills  yoo  with 
dread  in  Paris,  and  of  peasants  ready  to  arm 
themselves  with  scythes,  like  the  Poles,  tkek 
brtihren^  to  carry  devastation  fiir  and  wide  in  the 
of  equality.    ^  How  inglorious  it  is  to  go  atf 


*  It  appears  certain  that  the  great  Earopeaa  powers 
will  never  allow  France  to  be  devastated  by  a  iUd 
Republic.  The  Bmiiii  correspondence  of  the  Blsl  of 
April,  not  only  states  that  a  secret  Austro-Rossian 
treaty  has  been  negotiated  to  protect  Euro^  against 
the  results  of  the  crisis  which  is  impending  in  France^  . 
but  that  the  support  of  Pmxsia  has  also  been  songht 
ibr,  and  that  Austria  has  already  submitted  to  the- 
Cabinet  of  Turin  a  proposal  to  march  900,000  traspn. 
through  Piedmont.  jt 
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THE  RED  8PECTRB   OF  1861 


idiotically  to  the  ^illotine,  even  if  tbey  lead  vs 
there  in  white  gloves!*' 

r  We  do'not  pretend  to  follow  M.  Romiea  in  his 
long  discarsiTe  evocation  of  the  Red  Spectre ;  suf- 
fice it,  here  and  there,  to  string  together  a  few  of 
the  more  striking  sentences  illustrative  at  once  of 
his  mode  of  thought,  his  argument  and  hit  appre- 
hensions. Of  ail  these,  few  have  struck  us  more 
forcibly  than  his  asseveration,  that  so  corrupt  are 
the  masses  in  France,  so  utterly  devoid  of  all  re- 
ligious feeling  and  moral  sense,  as  to  look  upon 
everything  that  is  not  theirs  as  if  it  ought  to  be 
theirs,  and  to  consider  «very  sign  of  superiority, 
firom  the  coat  on  one*s  back  to  the  house  of  abode, 
er  the  vehicle  of  transport,  as  an  insult !  The  lib- 
eral school  of  the  day,  in  destroying  what  it  was 
pleased  to  call  prejudices — that  is,  respect  to  man, 
to  property,  to  the  law,  and  to  the  Deity — was  sup- 
posed to  have  filled  up  the  void  left  with  equally 
efficient  philosophical  dogmas:  witness  the  prac- 
tical working  of  this  philosophy  in  the  Spectre 
evoked  by  M.  Romieu,  and  let  us  tremble  that  ever 
the  same  spirit  should  spread  in  our  hitherto  happy 
country — but  happy  no  longer,  if,  harboring  foreign 
iaeendiaries,  it  should  allow  the  spirit  of  a  corrupt 
and  jealous  envy  to  creep  abroad,  to  fill  the  bosoms 
of  the  poor  and  the  working  classes,  to  rouse  their 
worst  passions  of  desire,  cupidity  and  covetous- 
less,  and  to  yell  them  on  to  destruction. 

Yet  there  never  was  a  philosophy  of  human 
•rigin  that  had  not  its  ridiculous  aspect.  M. 
Romieu  exposes  and  denounces  a  state  of  society 
aoffioiently  awful  to  make  the  hair  of  many  a  timid 
politician  stand  on  an  end — M.  Romieu  sees  no 
alternative  but  an  armed  and  disciplined  body  led 
against  the  Red  Spectre  by  a  despotic,  inflexible 
(^Bsar;  but  when  M.  Romieu  himself  begins  to 
ponder  upon  the  origin  of  such  a  fearful  state  of 
things,  his  meditations  are  as  philosophical  as 
those  of  a  goose  contemplating  a  pool  that  itself 
has  made  muddy. 

The  abolition'of  the  lottery,  he  would  have  us 
helieve,  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  Socialism ; 
not  in  the  state  of  theory,  but  in  the  state  of  sen- 
timent And  this  is  the  truly  Grallio  manner  in 
which  the  ex-prefect  explains  this  proposition. 
**  Formerly,  when  one  of  those  men  in  blouses, 
who  terrify  you  by  their  foresight,  saw  a  splendid 
equipage  passing  with  its  high-bred  horses — when 
he  saw  seated  therein  a  young  and  pretty  female, 
wearing  a  shawl,  the  mere  price  of  which  would 
have  fed  two  fisimilies  during  a  whole  year,  he  did 
not  feel  himself  influenced  by  a  ferocious  envy  and 
hatred ;  he  said  to  himself,  *  I  shall,  perhaps, 
have  ail  that  to-morrow.'  He  returned  to  his 
cold  garret  without  evil  passions  being  aroused ;  he 
only  indulged  in  comparative  projects  of  luxury 
for  the  future,  or  disputed  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren how  the  next  prize  should  be  disposed  of. 
But  now  what  are  the  reflections  of  the  same  man 
when  the  carriage  passes  before  him  1  He  says, 
^  Never  can  that  belong  to  me.  .  However  g«>od 
my  conduct  may  be,  however  great  my  economy, 
never  shall  1  have  that  which  I  see,  and  that  which 
msuUs  me!''' 

Another  illustration  is  really  so  bad  that  we 
eannot  record  it  here.  Sodom  and  Gromorrah, 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  were  not  more  fallen, 
more  corrupt,  morally  and  physically,  than  Paris, 
peopled  in  1B52  by  the  Red  Spectres — ^we  hope 
Mly  conjured  up  by  M.  Romieu'spolitioo-cabalisiic 
ait.  by  way  of  intioducliun  to  a  Uaesar  in  embryo. 

ll  has  been  projected  to  revise  the  constituuon. 


and  the  project  has  been  a  souroe  of  great  anxidj. 
People  ask  one  another  what  would  be  the  result  of 
such  an  act  were  it  to  be  carried  into  execui  ion .  Sup- 
pose, say  some,  that  a  portion  of  the  Legislative  a!s> 
sembly should  withdraw  inconsequence,  would  then 
not  ensue  some  eminent  catastrophe  t  It  has  also  boea 
projected  to  revise  the  law  of  the  31st  of  May  on 
universal  suffrage.  All  such  projects  in  face  of  the 
real  danger  M.  Romieu  holds  to  be  worse  thaa 
puerile.  While  serious,  intelliffent  men  are  die- 
cussing  legislative  enactments  of  insignificant  par- 
port,  the  devastating  mob  is  every  day  receiving 
new  recruits  and  attaining  a  higher  degree  of  organ- 
isation. The  insensate  leadera  of  the  social  revoU 
which  will  devour  themselves,  hasten  along  the 
faul  slope  upon  which  their  doctrines  and  their 
ambition  have  cast  them.  More  than  one  of  these 
leaders  is  fully  aware  that  the  fearful  struggle  ia 
which  he  has  engaged  himself  will  cost  him  his 
head ;  but  so  great  is  human  pride,  that  it  impels 
him  even  to  such  an  extreme  sacrifice.  Besides, 
those  very  chteflains  can  no  longer  control  theii 
followers.  Their  terrible  password — Appetite— is 
not  one  calculated  to  preserve  the  immense  crowd 
of  their  followers,  dispersed  in  the  most  remots 
hamlets  of  JPrance,  in  a  peaceful  attitude. 

And  even  if  these  leaders  were  suflKciently  pow- 
erful to  restrain  the  hungry  multitude  to  whom  tbey 
have  given  a  flag,  nothing  can  prevent  the  great ele^ 
toral  agitation  of  1853  from  calling  all  their  troops 
ready  armed  into  the  field  of  action.  Peace  will  no 
longer  be  possible  from  that  day  forth  in  the  smsU- 
eet  village.  There  will  be  no  longer  queetion  of 
cammissian*  and  votes  at  that  supreme  hour.  The 
struggle  will  no  longer  be  carried  on  by  argument, 
but  hy  arms.  Even  those  who  preach  most  im 
favor  of  humanity  know  that  force  will  be  neee»- 
sary  to  their  success;  and  does  not  every  one 
know  how  they  would  use  it,  had  they  but  the  op- 
portonity  T  <^  Faith  and  force— sole  levers  of 
human  movements — there  is  nothing  without  yo« 
that  is  not  powerless  and  factitious !  The  material 
combat,  despite  the  phraseology  of  the  Ideologists, 
will  never  oease  to  be  the  supreme  sanction  of 
facu." 

So  strongly  is  M.  Romiea  imbued  vnth  this 
doctrine  of  force,  that  he  says  he  shall  not  regret 
having  lived  in  these  gloomy  times,  if  he  can  only 
once  see  the  mob — ^that  fihhv  and  stupid  besst 
which  he  holds  in  horror — well  chastised  and  fbs- 
tigated.  *'  Look  at  it,"  he  exclaims,  '*  whatever 
may  be  its  costume,  blouse  or  ooat — whatever  its 
manners,  its  education,  its  beliefs;  in  a  saloon, 
where  there  is  pressors  to  see  or  hear  better ;  at 
the  door  of  a  theatre,  where  entrance  is  coveted ;  ia 
the  theatre  itself,  where  there  is  impatience,  and 
where  wit  is  made  to  consist  in  beating  feet  and 
sticks ;  at  the  bar,  singing  that  ijrnoble  rhythm, 
which  has  become  almost  historical,  under  the 
name  of  the  *Air  des  Lampions y'  on  the  pnblio 
square,  at  break  of  day,  when  a  head  is  aboat  to 
foil  under  the  knife  of  the  guillotine.  Look  at  the 
mob,  everywhere  and  always,  and  yon  will  flmd  it, 
not  only  niolish,  but  imbecile,  brntal,  and  idiotie, 
^  faire  vomir.  It  appears  that  the  moment  moa 
are  gathered  together  in  masses,  that  a  aiagnetim 
of  stupidity  and  vulgarity  is  develoned,  and  sud- 
denly changes  honest  people  into  idiots  or  mad- 
men." 

**  And  yet  the  mob  governs ;  and  it  is  its  gov^ 

emment  that  has  been  ehoseo !    It  would  aol  be 

too  much  in  retom  for  such  an  inflietion  toadctobe 

present  at  the  tambling  down  oMhis  dii^  jonipirs. 
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It  18  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  see  the  Saturnalia 
of  the  day  come  to  an  end.  This  renovation  of 
the  human  race  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
flood  of  human  gore.  But  the  movement  will  be 
prompt,  however  terrible  it  may  be.  The  chief,  who 
IS  to  appease  this  immense  tumult,  will  soon  show 
himself.  Who  is  he?  and  can  he  be  even  guessed 
at !  No  ;  not  this  evening,  nor  to-morrow ;  but  he 
exists,  and  we  have  seen  him  pass  by;  one  of 
those  men  before  whom  all  succumo  ashy  instinct.'* 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  France  is  far  too 
much  of  a  military  nation  to  allow  itself  to  be 
devastated  by  a  mob  of  predatory  socialists.  The 
Rbd  Spectrb  will,  when  on  foot,  be  exorcised  by 
the  bayonets,  the  sabres,  the  cannon  of  the  soldiery 
of  1852 ;  as  the  Canailles  of  La  Jacquerie  in  1358 
fell  one  upon  another  at  the  mere  sight  of  knightly 
armor,  and  were  cut  down  and  slaughtered  like 
beasts  (we  axe  quoting  M^rai)  by  the  gallant 


Anglo-Gasoon  Captal  de  Buch  and  the  Count  of 
Foix.  The  Times  has,  with  M.  Romieu,  avowed 
that  the  conclusion  of  so  perplexing  a  situation  of 
aflairs  as  is  now  presented  in  France  can  only  be 
terminated  by  superior  force.  '*  It  may,"  it  said; 
in  a  leader  of  April  33d,  '*  be  the  ft>rce  which 
sometimes  changes  the  form  of  government  in  an 
hour,  or  the  contest  which  arrays  a  nation  in  the 
camps  of  civil  war.  But  this  much  is  certain^  in 
political  as  well  as  natural  science,  that  when  ft 
stream  is  dammed  up  by  obstacles  it  cannot  sur*' 
mount,  the  accumulated  waters  will  force  a  pas- 
sage and  open  a  channel.*'  If  it  must  be  so,  it  is 
just  as  well  to  be  prepared  for  the  coming  struggle  ; 
and  however  much  we  may  regret  it  for  the  sake 
of  humanity,  stiJl  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Red 
Spectre  of  1852,  if  it  does  make  its  appearancoi 
will  meet  with  a  reception  that  will  be  a  lesson  to 
all  turbulent  states. 


FroB  Blackwood's  Mafuine. 
AN    EVENING   WALK. 
BT  THOMAS  AIBD. 

Tns  Patriarch  mild,  who  mused  at  eveniog-tide, 
Saw  blessings  come  ;  they  who  with  ordered  feet 
Go  forth,  like  him,  their  blessings  too  shall  meet — 
Beauty,  and  Grace,  and  Peace,  harmonious  side  by 
side ; 

Whether  the  down  purpled  with  thyme  they  tread. 
Woodland,  or  marge  of  brook,  or  pathway  sweet 
By  the  grave  rustling  of  the  heavy  wheat, 
singing  to  thankful  souls  the  song  of  coming  bread. 

The  restless  white-throat  warbles  through  the  oopse ; 
High  sits  the  thrush  and  pipes  the  tree  upon  ; 
Cloud-flashed  the  west,  a  sunny  shower  comes  on  ; 
Up  goes  the  twinkling  lark  through  the  clear  slanting 
drops. 

In  straight  stiff  lines  sweet  Nature  will  not  run  : 
The  lark  comes  dowm — mute  now,  wings  closed,  no 

check. 
Sheer  down  he  drops  ;  but  back  he  curves  his  neck  ; 
Look,  too,  he  curves  hii  fim  just  ere  hii  nest  be  won. 

Here  stands  the  Suffering  Elm  :  in  days  of  yore 
Three  martyrs  hung  upon  its  bending  bough  ; 
Its  sympathetic  side,  from  then  till  now 
Weeping  itself  away,  drops  from  that  issuing  sore. 

Dryads,  and  Hamadryads  ;  bloody  groans. 
Bubbling  for  vent,  when  twigs  are  torn  away 
In  haunted  groves  ;  incessant,  night  and  day. 
Gnarled  in  the  knotted  oak,  the  pent-up  spirit^s 


And  yonder  trembling  aspen,  never  still, 
Since  of  its  wood  the  rueful  cross  was  made  ; — 
All  these,  incarnated  by  fancy's  aid, 
Are  but  extended  Man,  in  life,  and  heart,  and  will. 

Tour  eyes  still  shifting  to  the  setting  sun, 

The  diamond  drops  upon  the  glistening  thorns 

Are  topazes  and  emeralds  by  turns  ; 

Twinkling  they  shake,  and  aye  they  tremble  into  one. 

Clouds  press  the  sinking  orb ;  he  strikes  a  mist 
Of  showery  purple  on  me  forest  tops. 
The  western  meadows,  and  the  skirting  slopes  ; 
Down  comes  the  stream  a  lapse  of  living  amethyst 

Beauty  for  man,  0  glory  !  yet  how  vain. 
Were  there  no  higher  love  to  correspond, 
Lifting  us  up,  our  little  time  beyond. 
Up  from  the  dust  of  death,  up  to  God's  fhoe  again. 


The  Word  apart :  Nature  ne'er  made.  In  whim. 
An  organ  but  for  use  ;  our  longing  hope 
Of  life  immortal,  like  our  hand,  has  scope 
To  grasp  the  things  which  are ;  that  li£»  is  thus  B0 
dream. 

We  tread  on  legends  all  this  storied  land  : 
Here  flows  a  ferry  through  the  mountains  black 
With  pinewood  galleries  for  withdrawing  back  ; 
Man's  heart  is  also  here,  and  dwsrfii  those  sumndts 
grand: 

The  virgin  martyrs,  half  the  fferry  o'er. 
By  ruthless  men  were  plunged  into  the  tide. 
Singing  their  holy  psalm  ;  away  it  died, 
Bubbling  in  death.    The  moon  a  blood-red  sorrow 
wore. 

And  aye,  they  tell,  when  wan  and  all  forlorn. 
Sickening  she  looks  upon  our  world  of  wrong. 
And  would  be  gone  forever,  far  along 
The  mournful  forry  dim  that  dying  psalm  is  borne. 

Ton  peasant  swarth,  his  day  of  labor  done, 
Pipes  at  his  cottage  door  ;  his  wife  sits  by. 
Dancing  their  baby  to  the  minstrelsy  ; 
To  temperate  gladness  th^  their  sacred  right  haw 
won. 

Rest  after  toil,  sweet  healing  after  pain  ; 
Repent,  and  so  be  loved,  0  stubborn-viced — 
The  Tishbite  girt  severe  runs  before  Christ ; 
Such  is  the  double  law  complete  to  mortal  men. 

Ton  lordly  pine  bends  his  complying  head 
To  eve^s  sofb  breath,  and  the  stupendous  cloud 
Shifts  silently  :  Man's  world  is  fitliest  bowed 
By  power  when  gently  used :  Force  not,  love  thoa 
instead. 

One  cool  green  gleam  on  yonder  woodland  high. 
And  day  retires  ;  gray  twilight  folds  with  dew 
The  hooded  flowers  ;  in  gulfb  of  darkening  blue 
The  starry  worlds  come  out  to  Contemplation's  eye. 

Home  now  to  sleep.    No  part  in  all  man's  firame 
But  has  its  double  uses,  firm  to  keep. 
Help  this,  round  that,  and  beautify  :  of  sleep. 
Complex  of  sweet  designs,  how  finely  'tis  the  samsu 

Touched  with  the  solemn  harmonies  of  night, 
Down  do  we  lie  our  spirits  to  repair. 
And,  firesh  ourselves,  make  morning  firesh  and  fair ; 
Sleep  too  our  Father  gave  to  soften  death's  affright 

In  sleep  we  lapse  and  lose  ourselves  away. 

And  thus  each  night  our  death  do  we  rehearse. 

0,  at  the  last  may  we  the  oblivion  pierce 

Of  death,  as  aye  of  sleep,  and  rise  unto  the  dy '  . . 
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PRUSSIA. 


'  Tn  teo^neies  ind  policies  which  dittoth  Ger- 
ipltny  are  not  ill  represented  by  the  ctreitOMtanee 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  6f  Prussia  betsff  the 
guests  of  the  Queen  of  England,  while  the  Kinf 
of  Prussia  and  his  minister  proceed  to  Warsaw  to 
become  the  guests  of  the  Emperor  of  Rassia. 
England,  indeed,  has  no  pretensions  like  those 
stowed  by  the  Czar,  to  direct  the  polities  of  Gec^ 
mny,  and  to  dictate  the  kind  of  government  that  is 
tD  be  allowed  to  its  several  states*  But  it  is  well 
known  that  every  English  statesman  recommends 
constitutional  liberty,  and  mistrusts  the  durability 
sImI  wisdom  of  any  power  which  is  merely  based  on 
military  force. 

>  It  WAS  reported  and  believed  in  Bef^in  that  the 
king  had  prayed  his  brother  not  to  visit  E^land  at 
present,  as  it  might  wear  the  appearance  of  a  polit- 
ical alliance,  and  of  a  disposition  at  which  Russia 
might  take  umbrage.  For  Prussia  exists,  under  its 
present  administration,  as  we  know,  under  the  mere 
sufferance  of  Russia.  Austria,  its  warlike  young 
Wperor,  and ,  its  fire-eating  prime  minister,  are 
ready,  it  is  well  known  and  vaunted,  to  eat  up 
Prussia  any  fine  morning  fur  breakfast ;  and  Prus- 
sia, in  the  person  of  its  minister  and  monarch, 
trembles  at  the  prospect  of  being  made  a  meal  of. 
^bere  was  a  time  when  it  had  spirit  and  sinews  to 
resist  the  ogre.  But  Prussia  has  become  so  com- 
pletely cowed  under  Frederic  the  Little,  that  it 
places  its  only  hope  on  the  protection  of  Russia. 
To  Warsaw,  therefor^^  hib  majesty  has  gone,  to 
^cite  the  czar's  comrhiseration,  and  to  yield  to 
whatever  pressure  it  may  please  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg  to  apply. 

No  Prussian  sutesman  has,  indeed,  ever  gone  to 
Warsaw  without  writhing  under  the  moral  tonnre 
there  infiicied.  Count  Brandenburg  and  Baron 
Manteuffel  both  yielded  up  their  country's  honor  kt 
such  interyiewB,  a  disgrace  which  the  former  atoned 
for  in  madness  and  death.  The  Prince  oC  Prussia 
alone,  when  he  went  to  Warsaw,  maiotained  a  bold 
flvBt ;  and,  though  iar  from  ultra-liberal,  yci  man^ 
fully  refused  any  base  compromise,  and  sought  the 
honor  and  independence  of  his  country.  The 
prince,  however,  is  in  England ;  his  weak  brother 
on  the  road  to  Warsaw.  We  have  not  th^  least 
doubt  thail  a  few  weeks  will  reveal  some  startHng 
and  disgraceful  result. 

There  is  one  part  of  this  subject  to  be  approached 
with  great  reluctance,  and  our  only  reason  for 
iKientioning  which  is,  that  for  months  it  has  been 
gaining  gravity,  and  exciting  more  and  more  atten- 
tion with  the  people  of  North  Germany*.  We 
allude  to  the  reported  menul  state  of  the  preseitt 
King  of  Prussia,  h  is  well  known  that  ever  since 
the  trying  events  of  1848  he  has  shown  less  and 
lees  self-possession.  It  was  thought  that  hb  eom* 
plete  recovery  of  authority  and  establishment  of 
power  would  have  restored  his  intellect  to  its  usual 
composure ;  but,  on  the  contraryt  the  symptoms  of 
roftlk  ecceatricity  have  increased  to  a  d^ee  to  pass 
no  longer  as  mere  eccentricity.  In  fact,  Frederic 
William  is  now  understood  to  be  in  the  state  of  out 
Qe^MTge  the  Thiiti,  except  that  in  the  English  king 
a  seizure  was  always  preceded  by  a  malady  that 

eaced  him  in  the  hands  of  physicians,  whereas  the 
in^  of  Prussia  walks  about  in  ihe  Ailaesa  of 
physical  health  amidst  too  evident  matke  «f  ati 
tnteUect. anything  but  healthy.  It  is  one  cf  the 
iooalculable  advantages  of  repreJMatattte  govern- 


ment thai  it  provides  lor  these  aa  for  all  othet 
disorders  befalling  the  crown ;  and  if  the  preseai 
courtiers  and  ministers  of  Prussia  still  hold  to  the 
constitution,  it  may  be  chiefly  from  a  sense  of  the 
indispensability  of  parliamentary  interference  in 
occurrences  of  the  kmd. 

The  Czar  Nicholas,  however,  considers  himself 
as  a  higher  authority,  and  one  endowed  with  modi 
more  right  to^ interfere  than  any  parliament.  The 
same  rumor  once  prevailed  at)out  himself,  but  he 
contrived  to  shake  oif  much,  if  not  all,  of  the 
singularity  which  was  at  that  time  observable. 
And  now,  as  amicus  curut,  he  will  interfere  to  give 
his  potent  voice  on  thi^  as  well  as  other  piessing 
matters  afifecting  Germany. 


From  the  Examiner,  17  Msf. 
WHAT  OBttMANV  HAS  LOST   BY  THB    K^AIlU 

OF   THE   DRESDEN   CONFERENCES. 

We  do  not  return  to  the  subiect  of  the  Dresden 
Cotiferances  merely  for  the  sake  of  recording  an- 
other failure  in  the  attempt  to  reorganize  the 
Central  Government  of  Germany.  The  diflicoltiee 
of  the  question  itself,  not  less  thaa  the  ambition  and 
falsehood  of  one  party,  the  weakness  and  treachery 
of  anbther«  with  perhaps  the  honesty  and  patriotism 
of  a  verv  few,  are  quite  suflScient  to  account  for 
such  an  issue.  Nor  do  we  notice  the  return  to  the 
old  Con  federative  Diet  for  the  sake  of  casting  iii 
the  )eeth  of  Prussia  the  of\-repeated  inconsistencies, 
albeit  some  ihdustrious  German  hss  given  himself 
the  trouble  to  calculate  that  the  ministry  Manteuff^ 
has  publicly  declared  officially  eleven  times,  and 
half-officially  thirty-three  times,  that  the  Confbd- 
emiive  Diet  had  not  only  been  justly  -and  legaUf 
dissolved,  but  that  its  reconstruction  was  inadmis«> 
sible  and  incompatible  with  the  stale  and  wanu  of 
Grenmmy !  Bet  an  opportonity  has  been  aflftiided 
us,  by  the  recent  publication  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
the  Dreidener  Cmferenvep^  containing  some  of  the 
documents  of  the  Confess,  of  seeing  what  were 
the  real  objects  that  the  courts  of  Germany  were 
aiming  at ;  and  we  think  they  are  well  worth  the 
atteatton  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  futact 
prospects  of  the  German  people. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  at  the  opening  of  the 
Conferences,  Prince  Schwartzenberg  imposed  the 
condition  of  secrecy  on  their  deliberations;  and 
Manteufiel,  in  his  desire  to  break  with  the  revolu- 
tion, seems  to  have  been  equally  desiroos  of  kee^ 
ing  the  Prussians  from  a  knowledge  of  the  abyss 
towards  which  he  was  leading  them.  But  some  of 
his  colleagues,  perhaps  Count  Alvensleben  hin^ 
self,  more  clear-sighted,  or  less  blinded  by  revolu- 
tionary bugbeaia,  saw  the  error,  aad  that  publicicjr 
alone  -could  defeat  it.  A  number  of  the  official 
documents  of  the  Conferences  ha^e  acoordingly 
been  published,  and  with  them  a  very  peweHal 
statement  of  the  policy  Austria  was  pursuing,  and 
the  hopeless,  helpless  position  she  was  prepariag 
for  Prussia. 

The  most  important  doecimeots  are  the  propoai^ 
tions  of  the  first  commission,  entrusted  with  the 
construction  of  the  future  Federative  Constitution; 
those  of  the  second,  concerning  the  power  to  bb 
exercised  by  the  future  organs  ofthe  Confederation; 
and  those  of  a  sub-comnussion,  on  the  relation  of 
the  Confederaiioa  lo  the  tndep^ndenl  legisielife 
bodies.  The  first  eemmission  proposed  to  fbras  aft 
executive  organ  of  nine  membera,  with  etoree 
vot«i|  itt  wiMi  Aestrii  mod  lier  yefcdtrmejmoiU 
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hvve  1»d  a  decided  majority  ;  and  to  entrust  to  it  an 
army  of  125,000  men,  >vhieb  was  always  to  be 
maintained  in  a  state  ready  for  immediate  service. 
The  plenum  was  to  be  eonstituted  as  io  the  old  diet, 
except  that  Austria  and  Prussia  were  each  to  have 
ieo  votes,  and  Bavaria  five,  while  the  other  states 
letained  only  the  number  aocorded  by  the  Treaty 
oi  Vienna.  But  the  resolotioos  of  tbe  sub-oommis- 
•ioa  are  the  most  important.  It  was  here  actiniHy 
fwpoeed  that  all  such  acts  of  any  legislative  body 
of  a  state  of  the  Confederatioo  as  were^contrary  to 
4he  laws  or  principles  of  the  Confederation,  most 
at  once  be  altered;  and  among  these  were — the 
ngfit  to  refuse  taxes  ;  any  limit  to  the  sovereign's 

{irivilege  of  veto  ;  the  fundamental  rights  of  Frank- 
brt ;  the  claim  for  universal  suffrage ;  and  the 
obligation  of  the  prinee  to  change  his  ministry 
ikccording  to  the  change  in  the  Parliamentary 
fnajority!  In  other  words,  the  oonstiiutioR  of 
every  state  in  Germany  (of  course  that  of  Prussia 
included)  was  to  be  abrogated  at  the  wiH  of  a  body 
of  officials  presided  ovet  and  influenced  by  Austria. 
We  cannot  f)llow  the  aothor  ef  the  painpblet 
through  all  the  details  of  the  Crerman  question  as 
dieenssed  in  these  Conferences,  the  intrigues  and 
ambitions  of  various  states,  the  diflbrent  proposi- 
tions brou^rht  forward,  and  the  reasons  for  or 
affainst  their  adoption.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
plan  adopted  for  the  future  constitution  of  Giermany 
Would,  in  addition  to  suppressing  all  constitutional 
freedom  in  the  separate  states,  very  materially  have 
diminished  the  influence  of  Prussia  as  compared 
with  the  old  Coofisderative  Consthution,  by  de* 
l^riving  those  stales  of  totes  whose  interests  were 
the  same  as  hers,  and  on  whose  support,  therefore, 
she  might  ordinarily  reckon.  In  the  words  ef  tho 
paosphkt,  the  leading  points  of  this  system  were  : 

1.  A  central  power  entrusted  to  Austria  and  her 
iDies,  whieh,  in  the  army,  police,  legislation,  and 
foreign  policy,  not  only  excluded  the  influence  of 
Prussia  from  the  rest  of  Germany,  but  in  these 
respects  threatened  to  exercise  an  influence  on 
Prussia  herself. 

2.  The  dependence  of  the  ri^ht  of  union  (among 
the  diflierent  states)  on  the  decision  of  a  very  doubt- 
fill  majority  of  the  seoood  Co«federative  organ. 

3.  The  constitution  of  a  positive  right  cf  inter<- 
Sieddlisg  in  cxinstitutional  qnestieos— nay,  even 
in  the  legislation  of  the  Prussian,  m  comnMMi  with 
tU  other  German,  States. 

4.  The  reoeption  of  the  whole  of  Austria  into 
the  Confederation,  the  equalization  of  the  position 
of  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  the  removal  of  Prussian 
policy  from  Berlin  to  Vienna ;  and,  lastly,  by  the 
reoeption  of  the  whole  of  Prussia  into  the  Con* 
federation,  the  abrogation  of  the  right  to  make  war 
and  peace.  In  short,  the  reduction  of  Prussia  to 
the  state  not  only  of  a  third-rale  power,  but  of  a 
dependent  state. 

That  such  were  the  necessary — the  inevitable 
lesuiis  <hf  the  poUcy  pursued  by  MsnteoflSil,  our 
anthor  shows  olesrJy  enough ;  sad  we  ean  scarcely 
be  astiHibhed  that  he  lonks  to  Ae  old  Diet  as  a 
weleome  port  from  such  a  storm.  The  interests  of 
Germany  at  large,  however,  the  interests  of  free- 
dom and  civilisation,  the  balance  of  power,  and 
]^ace  of  Europe,  are  all  questions  which  appear  by 
00  means  to  occupy  him  as  a  Prussian  ;  yet  all  these 
are  equally  called  in  question  by  the  threatened 
preponderance  of  Austria,  ai>d  are  of  far  more  in- 
terest to  the  world  than  the  dignity  of  the  Prussian 
crown.  The  vue  key  to  the  AnstriaQ  scheme  is 
iha  eotnmoe  of  all  her  Stales  kuo  tho  Gonfedfifa* 


tisB ;  sod  as  -thia  is  the  one  which  has  fortunately 
called  forth  the  interference  of  onr  own  government 
as  well  as  that  of  France,  bul  which  is  stiU  hj  no 
mtans  given  ttp  by  Prince  Schwartseuberg,  it  tiay 
be  worUi  while  to  follow  our  author  somewhat  niblto 
clciselv  on  this  point. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  onr  Prussian  diplossih 
tist  never  netieesthe  interference  of  foreign  pow^ 
but  treats  the  matter  as  a  mere  German  questiooL 
it  appears  that  Radowitz  consented  at  Warsaw  im 
the  admission  of  the  Austrian  States,  on  the  siipr 
position  of  the  existence  and  continuance  of  th^ 
Prussian  Union,  and  the  transformation  of  the  Cunr 
federation  into  a  mere  military  alliance.  Tlie  leap 
German  Austria  became,  in  the  opinion  of  thip 
luckless  statesman,  the  greater  was  the  necessity 
for  the  rest  of  Germany  to  clisg  to  Prussia  ibr.supr 
port.  The  Union,  however,  was  given  up ;  add 
still  Manteuflel  eimseuted  to  the  Austrian  plaa^ 
Nay,  he  demanded  as  a  counter-advantage  ihsi 
Prussia  shouki  be  admiued  whh  her  states.  In 
other  words,  lor  the  sake  of  the  497,000  additional 
Prussians,  be  «dmitted  24,IttO,000  Austrians  fnt^ 
the  Confederation  t  But  both  Austria  and  Prussia 
by  this  act  would  sabstantially  have  given  up  their 
rights  as  independent  p«iwers,  for  it  is  only  in  con- 
sideration of  their  provinces  not  included  in  thf 
Confederation  that  they  have  the  right  to  makf 
peace  and  war,  and  exercise  the  rights  of  indih 
pendent  sovereignty.  By  the  conversion  of  Qm 
Confederation  from  a  merely  defeiiaive  union,  and 
composed  of  entirely  Gierman  elements,  to  an  aetivc 
and  nen-Genuan  power,  its  charaeter  would  beooms 
entieety  changed,  h  is  true  that  Austria  proposed 
only  to  retain  the  same  number  of  votes  with  Prns^ 
sis,  httt  the  principle  of  territorial  extent  and 
population  already  admitted  in  the  proposed  reduo^ 
tioh  of  the  voles  of  the  lesser  States  could  scarcely 
foil  of  further  application.  And  Austria,  which 
would  then  have  formed  more  than  a  half  of  th^ 
whole  Confederation,  oould  scarcely  be  expected  tQ 
yield  to  a  power  not  forming  one  (quarter  of  it.  A# 
long  as  the  Confederation  maintained  its  German 
charaeter,  the  equality  of  Austria  and  Prussia  sng 
a  fact,  no  matter  in  whose  hands  the  fbrmsl  press* 
dency  might  rest ;  but  the  moment  xhaa  oharaeter 
was  forfeited,  the  overweening  siie  of  the  Anstrhifi 
States  must  have  given  her  the  predoroinsnt  power/ 
however  Prussia  might  be  flattered  by  a  titulaf 
eqsality. 

That  a  change  like  ^is  in  the  balance  of  poweif 
in  Europe  should  have  been  attempted  without^ 
consulting  the  other  parties  to  the  treaties  of  Y ien-> 
na,  is  only  another  proof  of  the  cool  assumption  oft 
Prince  Sohwartzenberg.  That  he  shouUl  have  ai^ 
tempted  it  at  a  moment  when  he  knows  he  coul4 
not  engage  in  a  war  with  the  weakest  state  in  £ii« 
wpe  witliout  the  permission  and  support  of  Rmsia^ 
the  Mlural  enemy  of  Austria,  is  a  proof  of  soefar 
fiilly  and  presumption  as  is  searoely  to  be  found  in* 
the  annals  of  ths  woHd,  The  diflkulties  of  Ptus- 
sia,  let  ns  add,  aro  not  yet  over  with  the  return  to 
the  old  Diet.  A  eorrespondent  of  the  Ost  Deutsch€^ 
Post  remarks  that  Pnissia,  on  returtiing  to  Frank-' 
fort,  will  be  required  to  adopt  all  the  acts  of  the 
Diet  that  have  taken  place  during  her  absence,  an(L 
worse  than  all,  will  be  obliged  to  pay  her  share  of 
the  expenses  for  the  armament  of  Auatria  andt 
Bavaria  directed  against  herself!  One  would  thinfe 
that  Manteufl^l  himself  might  blush  to  lav  a  budgel 
containing  such  an  item  before  ths  Prussian  Chun*; 
bevB,  ahnmeless  ns  he  has  shown  hinacjlf,  ao^ 
I  sttbservieot  as  thny  hnvn  provnd  theaselves  to  hn.  * 
Digitized  L 
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LYTTON'S   new   comedy. — LITER4RY   PATRONAGE. 


From  tbd  Spocutor. 
SIR   EDWABD   LTTTON's  NEW   COMEDT. 

Tbi  long-promised  theatriciil  treat,  famtshiog  the 
ftrtt  stone  for  tbe  erection  of  the  Guild  of  Literature, 
was  given  on  16th  May,  at  Devonshire  House,  to  all 
who  chose  to  pay  five  guineas  to  ei^oy  it  The  ourios- 
ity  and  good-will  of  the  more  wealthy  portion  of  the 
pnblio  caused  the  audience  to  be  numerous,  while  the 
price  of  admission  made  it  select.  Certainly  there  was 
enough  offered  to  stimulate  a  feeling  of  expectation. 
The  amateurs,  whose  **  guild  '*  may  be  beet  identified 
as  that  of  Messrs.  Dickens,  Foster,  and  Jerrold,  hare 
never  played  without  creating  a  town-talk,  from  the 
time  when  they  appeared  in  Eoery  Man  in  his  Humor, 
ftt  Miss  Kelly's  little  theatre.  Now  they  came  forward 
irith  a  new  halo  of  attraction.  A  room  in  a  superb 
ducal  residence  had  been  turned  into  a  theatre  for 
their  special  use,  and  pictorial  artists  of  the  highest 
position  had  voluntarily  imposed  upon  themselves  the 
teak  of  (Umishing  appropriate  decorations  ;  nu^jesty 
had  promised  to  witness  the  performance  (and  kept 
thai  promise);  and,  bst  but  not  least,  an  entirely 
new  eomedy  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Edward  Bulw^  Lyt- 
toD  was  to  be  played  for  the  first  time. 

With  respect  to  the  play  itself,  which  was  after  all 
the  central  dish  of  the  banquet,  we  feel  inclined  to 
agree  with  a  contemporary,  who  says  that  to  judge  it 
liurly,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  produced 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  represented  on 
an  ordinary  stage,  we  think  we  should  point  out  as 
flkults,  the  haziness  of  the  plot,  and  the  small  inter- 
cut inspired  as  to  the  Ikte  of  the  dramatis  per- 
•onsB  ;  we  think  we  should  also  object  to  the  Tery 
oratorical  tone  assumed  by  the  principal  serious  char- 
Men.  But  on  the  present  occasion,  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  play  is  written  to  serve  the  interest  of  literary 
men,  and  therefore  the  dissertations  on  a  life  of  strug- 
gle against  difficulties  may  be  considered  as  so  many 
appeiUs  to  the  good-will  of  the  audience  towards  the 
proposed  fund ;  we  also  bear  in  mind,  that  writing 
ibr  amateurs,  whose  goTernment  is  always  more  demo- 
eratic  than  monarchical,  the  author  had  to  create  a 
number  of  characters,  instead  of  allowing  one  or  two 
to  stand  preeminent  aboTe  the  rest.  By  this  distribu- 
tion he  has  weakened  the  interest  of  the  stonr,  but  he 
has  worked  towards  a  particular  end,  which  was 
doubtless  more  important  in  his  eyes. 

If  we  were  to  eharaoteriie  the  plot,  we  should  say 
it  was  an  attempt  to  present  a  number  of  scenes  illns- 
tratiYe  of  the  period  of  George  the  First,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  position  of  literary  men,  when  noble 

e»nage  had  left  off  and  public  patronage  had  not 
n.  This  period  has  been  marked  with  great  ac- 
curacy by  Mr.  John  Foster,  in  his  ezoellent  Lifo  of 
Goldsmith  :  and  we  think  it  highly  probable  his  book 
cugmted  to  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton  the  tone  of  the  play. 
Hiutiman,  a  man  of  humble  origin,  who  works  lus 
way  upwards  by  political  labor,  and  David  Fallen,  a 
poet,  in  the  lowest  of  **  hackism,"  are  severally  repre- 
centatives  of  the  need  for  perseverance,  and  the  fVe- 
quent  sufferings  incident  to  those  who  had  nought  but 
talent  to  recommend  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  These  and  other  personages  are  grouped 
about  a  young,  good-natured,  but  rakish  lord,  who  is 
the  hero  of  the  piece ;  and  all  are  so  drawn  as  to 
exhibit  a  good  side  to  their  character,  whatever  may  be 
their  lailings.  Thus  the  title,  Ah<  so  Bad  as  wt  Smjb, 
is  made  out ;  but  we  should  say  that  this  title  indi- 
cates rather  the  oetensible  than  the  real  purpose  of 
the  piece. 

The  scenery  and  costumes  were  in  the  best  taste  ; 
but  we  think  we  have  seen  the  same  body  of  amateurs 
play  with  more  of  the  professional  look  than  they  did 
last  night.  The  best  bits  were  the  representation  of 
an  old  timid  baronet,  by  Mr.  Mark  Lemon  ;  the  as- 
•omption  of  the  character  of  Edmund  Curll  by  Mr. 
Dickens,  who  pUys  the  young  lord ;  and  the  more 
earnest  passage  of  Mr.  John  Forster,  who  plays  the 
IMtcsteiuig  Hardman. 


Fma  the  SpMtaiec. 


LITBRABT    FATKONAGB. 


Deauxo  with  **  the  seedy  author"  question 
happiest  vein  of  satire,  Mr.  Thackeray  has  done 


in  hk 

done  much 

to  accomplish  his  own  wish,  that  the  miserable  literary 

hack  of  George  the  Third's  time  should  be  hissed  out 

[  of  society.    **  The  oppressed  author**  »s  *'  a  disrepo- 

table  old  phantom  ;**  and  when  Mr.  Thackeray  decUM 

I  that  he  does  not  believe  in  patrons,  his  belief  ooincidec 

'  with  a  social  feet  of  our  day.    Authors  do  not  wia 

their  way  to  celebrity  or  sustenance  by  playing  the 

lickspittle,  or  haunting  the  halls  of  the  great  to  piek 

up  crumbs  upon  sufferance,  like  a  stray  dog. 

But  even  Thackeray's  wit  ought  not  to  blind  us  to 
the  feet  that  there  is  some  little  fellacy  lurking  in  the 
expression  of  that  truth.   Perhaps  the  want  of  patrons 
is  not  an  unmixed  good.      That  an  author  should 
depend  upon  public  rather  than  upon  private  fevor,  is 
a  positive  advantage— to  him  who  gets  the  fevor  ;  it 
is  as  much  safer  as  it  is  to  depend  upon  averages 
I  rather  than  upon  special  eases  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  it  also  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  literature 
to  averages.    The  great  prises  of  the  day  will  be  won 
by  those  whose  works  hit,  not  the  strong  demental 
feelings  which  move  the  bulk  of  mankind,  still  left  by 
civilisation  below  the  book-purchasing  level  of  means, 
I  nor  the  most  exalted  and  refined  taste,  but  humaa 
I  nature  in  that  peculiar  state  of  development,  half  ouU 
'  tivated,  half  narrowed,  which  is  proper  to  what  the 
*  dialect  of  the  day  calls  the  middle  class.    Mr.  Thack- 
eray will  have   no   difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the 
higjbest  style  of  satire,  eminently  successfhl  though  it 
may  be,  is  not  the  mott  suocessftil ;  the  middle-class 
consumer  prefers,  not  the  highest  style  of  portrait- 
painting,  but  that  portrait  of  his  own  olass  which  ic 
made  by  one  of  hb  own  class,  and  does  not  rise  to  too 
difficult  a  gradient  above  his  own  range  of  ideas. 

Nay,  this  withdrawal  of  patronage  unquestionah^ 
tends  to  suppress  some  kinds  of  literature ;  suoh  espeo- 
ially  as  are  too  exalted,  too  advanced,  or  too  artistic 
for  the  spirit  ^f  the  time.  Mr.  Thackeray  *s  brilliant 
satire  must  not  be  allowed  to  screen  from  us  a  truth- 
ful distinction,  which  used  to  be  perceived  before 
Wednesday  last  The  case  of  South.y  and  his  Church 
Hbtory,  so  often  cited,  is  still  uncontrovertible,  al- 
though stale.  The  man  of  the  present  generation  who 
stands  highest  on  the  slope  of  Parnassus  could  scarcely 
afford — such  is  the  commercial  phrase— a  supply  of 
his  immortal  song  if  he  dependeaon  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  not 
regret,  that  some  relio  of  exalted  patronage  remainc 
on  which  he  may  find  a  footing. 

In  another  branch  of  art  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
an  absence  of  patronage  prevents  the  existence  of  the 
highest  style.  If  we  have  not  great  historical  paint- 
ing, the  want  of  demand,  commercially,  for  great  his- 
torical works  is  an  obvious  cause  for  the  (uficieney. 
In  a  country  which  has  produced  a  Shakspeare  and  % 
Milton,  a  Puroell,  an  Edmund  Kean,  and  in  painting 
itself  a  Thorbum,  besides  a  host  of  men  able  to  stamp 
character  and  form  upon  canvass,  we  are  not  to  pre- 
sume that  the  elements  of  the  historical  painter — the 
imagination,  the  passion,  the  rhythm,  and  the  bodily 
force — are  wanting.  We  appear  to  have  the  elements 
of  the  historical  painter,  but  not  the  grownd  on  whksk 
lie  can  stand — not  the  social  stratum  which  wookl  call 
him  into  being.  It  is  good  to  be  without  patronage 
and  its  servilities;  not  Mtogetber  so  good  to  be  witboiii 
the  Raphaels  and  Rubenses,  which  can  find  no  abode 
in  the  ten-roomed  houses  of  the  middle-class  rdgime. 
In  corroboration  of  these  positions,  we  would  caU 
attention  to  that  course  of  lectures,  distiniruished,  as 
we  know  they  will  be,  by  criticism  acute  and  profound, 
as  well  as  by  the  strongest  sympathy  with  human 
trouble-— the  course  which  Mr.  Thackeray  himself  if 
to  begin  on  Thursday  next,  and  in  which,  reviewing 
«*the  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,**  their 
works  and  lives,  he  must  touch  upon  so  many  shddeii^ 
ing  incidents,  and  melancholy  traits,  breaking  throogk 
the  happy  pictures  of  fenqy  sttd  the  briUianoy  of  wiL 
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80UTHBBN  AORICULTUmS. 

Wb  oopj  from  the  Savannah  Republican  the  ibllow- 
Ing  letter,  giving  some  acoount  of  an  experiment  in 
draining,  made  bj  Major  Stabkc,  of  Savannah*  Our 
readers  wUl  be  interested  not  only  by  the  magnitude 
and  resalt  of  the  experiment  itself,  but  in  the  polished 
and  humorous  manner  in  which  it  is  related. 

We  have  been  for  some  time  aware  that  Georgia  is 
fodl  of  activity  and  enterprise,  and  that  she  is  rapidly 
outstripping  in  wealth  and  population  every  other 
Southern  State.  With  such  citixens  as  the  writer  of 
this  letter,  no  other  result  can  be  looked  for.  Exam- 
ples like  this  have  a  wonderful  effwt ;  they  stimnUte 
enterprise  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  and  thoee  who 
•et  them  are  public  benefactors.  The  man  who  drained 
**  Mobly*s  Pond'*  has  done  more  for  Georgia  in  that 
aet  alone  than  was  ever  accomplished  by  all  the 
u  stump  orators  '*  who  have  ever  given  their  services 
(<*  for  a  consideration  '*)  to  the  sUte. 

We  have  a  high  respect  for  the  Georgian  character, 
and  have  sometimes  wondered  at  the  marked  difierence 
between  it  and  the  South  Carolinian.  We  believe  this 
difference  has  arisen  from  the  fikct,  however,  that  the 
leading  minds  in  Georgia  have,  like  Major  Starke, 
"been  practising  experiments  for  the  wel&re  of  the 
state,  while  thoee  of  douth  Carolina,  in  the  mean  time, 
have  been  wholly  absorbed  in  the  game  of  politics. — 
Moiton  Journal, 

The  subscriber  has  a  plantaUon  of  several  thousand 
acres,  fifty  miles  below  Augusta,  on  the  Georgia  side 
of  the  Savannah  river.  Nearly  in  the  ceptre  of  this 
bod^  of  laud  is  or  was  Mobly*s  Pond,  a  large,  and  in 
Scnven  coun^  a  celebrated  sheet  of  water,  seven  miles 
round  and  eight  feet  deep,  heretofore  a  fruitful  source 
(^f  disease  to  the  neighborhood  and  of  revenue  to  the 
doctors.  The  upper  half  was  an  open  plain  of  more 
tiian  a  thousand  acres,  where  a  hundred  steamboats 
oould  ride  in  safety,  and  where,  from  any  point,  a 
bird  could  be  distinctly  seen.  The  lower  section  is 
eovered  with  cypress,  whose  rich  foliaffe  and  drooping 
moss,  intercepting  the  sun's  rays  and  overshadowing 
the  waters,  presented  to  the  view  a  dismal  canopy 
above  and  a  horrible  landscape  beneath.  Here  millions 
of  noxious  vermin  lived  and  flounced  and  died.  Here 
the  homed  owl  chanted  his  melancholy  ditties.  Here 
the  white  crane  gathered  her  food,  built  her  nest,  and 
reared  her  young  ;  and,  when  congregated  by  thou- 
sands on  the  branches  of  this  magnificent  tree,  resem- 
bled a  vast  shrubbery  of  seringoes  in  bloom.  The 
<^n  parts  were  the  resort  of  innumerable  wild  fowls, 
and  were  covered  with  countless  flocks  of  ducks.  This 
loquacious  bird,  during  the  long  winter  nights,  kept 
up  an  eternal  row  ;  his  carousals  and  jollification 
picnics  transcended  everything  of  record  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  Venus  and  B:icchus,  and  were  almost  a  match 
ibr  the  uproarious  fh>lics  of  John  Bull  and  Brother 
Jonathan  on  the  anniversary  birthdays  of  majesty  and 
independence. 

The  alligator  was  the  king  beast  of  this  pontine 
marsh ;  armed  with  a  (brmid&ble  tail  and  a  pair  of 
more  formidable  jaws,  he  was  the  terror  of  the  women 
and  boys  and  negroes.  Compared  to  him,  in  bodily 
appearance,  the  orang-outang  was  a  btauty^  and  the 
jackass  lovely.  His  most  interesting  position  was  a 
recumbent  posture,  with  his  upper  jaw  elevated  at 

E'tt  angles,  and  his  teeth  shining  in  the  sun.  When 
g  in  ambush  for  his  prey,  he  could  flourish  an  eye 
;  would  shame  a  catamount,  and  a  trunk  the  like  of 
which  never  flounced  in  the  waters  of  Phlegethon  or 
Cocytus.  This  redoubtable  animal  was  freouently  to 
be  seen  prowling  upon  the  banks  with  the  agility  of  the 
hippopotamus,  and  floating  upon  tho  waters  with  the 


stillness  of  a  serpent  I  strongly  suspect  that  his 
reputation  for  manliness  had  its  origin  m  the  writings 
of  the  lookgist  who,  instead  of  manijntlating  hi« 
gently  as  a  lap-dog,  peeped  at  him  through  a  spy* 
glass  firom  a  most  respectfld  distance.  Although  a 
soldier  among  calves,  and  pigs,  and  lambs,  his  courage 
and  fisrocity  are  evidently  overrated  ;  it  is  seldom  that 
a  full-grown  hog  realizes  the  honor  of  being  digested 
in  his  capacious  maw.    ♦    •    • 

The  terrapin  oould  be  counted  by  thousands,  and 
the  finest  trout  in  Georgia  were  there.  To  this  horde 
of  vermin  the  draining  of  Mobly's  Pond  was  an  epoch. 
The  fish,  left  by  the  liceding  waters  in  the  weeds  and 
grass,  fell  an  ea^  pr^  to  the  vultures.  The  terrapin, 
unambitious  of  distinction  among  men,  plunged  mte 
the  ditch  and  hurried  himself  into  the  swamps  of 
Savannah.  The  duck,  with  heavy  heart,  mounted 
into  the  air,  and,  like  the  ** skimmer  of  the  seas,** 
bade  a  final  farewell  to  this  memorable  scene  of  his 
fiBstivides.  The  alligator,  with  "  melancholy  steps  and 
slow,"  no  doubt  reached  some  land  of  promise  where^ 
free  from  danger  and  the  world's  malice,  he  oould 
enjoy  in  the  summer  his  mud  hole,  and  in  winter  his 
lightwood  knote. 

Having  stated  somewhat  prolixly,  and  perhaps  with 
too  much  levity,  what  Mobly's  Pond  yfa$t  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  state  what  Moblv's  Pond  it.  Seven  years  age» 
**  solitary  and  alone,"  I  undertook  to  drain  this  h^ 
of  water,  and,  although  out  of  pocket  some  $10,000. 
I  do  not  regret  the  result  The  landed  estate  (pond 
included)  cost  $50,000,  and  I  am  vain  enough  soms- 
times  to  think  that  the  spade  has  doubled  its  valuer 
Originally  this  pond  was  joint  property,  but,  troBk 
want  of  concord  among  the  proprietors,  was  seemingly 
destined  to  remain  a  nuisance  to  the  end  of  time. 
Eventually  it  fell  into  my  hands,  and  now,  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord,  1S49,  so  prolific  of  prodigies,  and 
so  memorable  to  monarchs  ;  with  a  natural  atmosphere 
full  of  poUon,  and  a  political  one  taU  of  rtpublxeam* 
Urn ;  with  the  lower  **  ten  thousand  "  dying  with^Utk, 
and  the  upper  "ten  thousand"  with /rig^;  with 
despotism  standing  on  a  volcano^  and  freedom  upon  a 
rockt  Mobly's  Pond  (what  a  bathos  !)  is  as  dry  as  an 
ashbank,  or  the  throat  of  a  loafbr  hi  the  honey-moon 
of  his  temperance  pledge. 

In  the  first  place,  I  caused  to  be  excavated  a  oentrt 
ditch  four  miles  long,  and  on  some  points  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  feet  deep,  beginning  at  the  Savannah  swamp 
and  passing  entirely  through  the  pond.  Secondly, 
were  dug  spring  ditches  of  several  miles  in  length  in 
all  suitable  pUoes  ;  and,  lastly,  parallel  ditches  lead- 
ing fh>m  the  centre  to  the  spring  drains ;  these  Uteral 
ditches  were  placed  at  intervals  of  140  yards.  Tha 
cypress  part,  fi)rmerly  visited  only  by  a  canoe,  is  now 
easily  accessible,  and  furnishes  abundant  and  durabla 
timber  for  building  and  fencing.  The  open  unculti- 
vated part  is  covered  with  grass  averaging  4,000 
pounds  to  the  acre,  palatable  and  nutritious  to  horses 
and  other  stock.  Lost  year  sixty  acres  yielded  sixty 
heavy  bales  of  cotton,  and  the  best  acres  of  the  wm, 
land  seventy-six  bushels. 

This  work  was  accomplished  by  Irish  ditchers. 
Negroes,  it  is  said,  could  have  done  it  cheaper  ;  but, 

rvemed  by  the  maxim  **  ne  tutor  ultta  crepidam,** 
confined  the  black  man  to  the  cultivation  of  tiis 
staple  commodities.  An  Irish  ditcher,  brought  up  in 
a  locali^  not  larger  than  a  pigs^,  with  a  rotten 
potato  for  his  breakfast,  a  yoke  upon  his  neck,  and  a 
tax-gatherer  In  his  pocket,  is  to  be  excused  if  hii 
relUh  for  liberty  be  keen  and  his  devotion  to  thai 
goddess  profound  and  sincere.  •  •  •  •  When 
properly  schooled  in  a  little  cis-Atlantie  adversity,  ha 
becomes  the  finest  laborer  in  the  world.  The  railroads 
he  has  buUt,  the  canals  he  has  dug,  the  bogs  he  haa 
drained,  the  embankments  he  has  thrown  up,  the  pes- 
tilence he  has  driven  forth,  bespeak  the  magnitudt 
and  value  of  his  services,  and  fdmish  to  his  adopted 
country  a  satisfiMstory  remuneration  ibr  his  eooentrio* 
itiss  and  tnrbulsnoe.  If  tima  should  continue  to  loO 
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*wi,  Mi4  iht  bog-trotter  of  Brin  be  UM  low,  lilsterj, 
^  ming  up  her  pages,  irlH  be  compelled  to  admit  that 
^  nielded  the  spade  with  more  adroitness  than  the 
-wetptrtt  and  that  his  aohievemeats  as  a  dHehsr  Im- 
teeaeurably  transcend  all  his  efforts  as  a  polUician, 

In  the  open  nneulthrated  part  of  Mobly^  Pond  there 
«re  several  hundred  acres  of  peat  from  twelve  to  thirty- 
«Ax  iBcheadeep,  resting  on  a  bed  of  blue  day  ;  at  first 
}.  had  great  misgivings  in  regard  to  this  peat  land,  and 
thought  of  using  It  exclusively  for  pasture  and  manure. 
91ds  year  I  planted  seventy  aores  of  tt  in  com.  With 
#  knife  plough,  similar  to  the  blade  of  a  ooulter,  I  cut 
llie  hind  both  ways  every  twelve  inches  to  the  depth 
4f  tke  oane  grass  roots,  ft)llowed  the  same  ftirrow  with 
H  buR  tongue,  and  bursted  ifp  in  every  direction  square 
Ho<te  of  peat  After  being  ^posed  to  the  sun  and 
ttade  dry,  these  were  fired  and  burnt.  By  thhi  means 
the  ftrmidable  roots  of  the  cane  grass  were  eradicated 
^ad  a  coat  of  ashes  secured,  m  the  spring,  ridges 
ivere  thrown  up,  the  com  planted,  and  up  to  this  time 
I-rery  much  question  whether  in  all  Creorgia  there  is 
H  belter  field  of  grain. 

D6^feral  hundred  acres  of  thn  pond  are  appropriated 
tfi  pasture.  The  grass  in  mapy  places  is  bneast  high, 
toa  the  mowers  prononnoe  it  equal  to  any  specimens 
in  Hew  England.  To  me  it  is  a  panorama,  to  use  a 
Mg  word,  transeendSngly  beautifriL  Cnfbrtunately  I 
lo  not  reside  on  my  plantation*  but  when  t  go  there, 
{which  is  often, )  and  lode  around  on  that  plain  of  vel- 
vet, I  become  dfreamy  and  imaginative,  and  tmcv  it 
t»  |m  the  finest  meadow  east  of  the  bi^lo  praines. 
When  I  behold  the  cattle  browsing  on  the  ranx  grass, 
Mid  cotton  and  com  springhig  from  a  soil  which  fbr 
ages  generated  malaria  and  monsters,  I  eigoy  the 
nmdsoape  with  as  much  f^utto  as  ever  Archimedes  did 
^  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  King  of  Syracuse, 
0r  fiardanapalus  his  dinner  on  bullfrogs. 

Independent  of  this,  I  have  drained  on  the  same 
icremises  some  fifteen  other  ponds,  all  of  which  are 
pnxhtetive,  and  one  of  which,  embracing  a  hundred 
fteres,  is  worth,  in  the  opinion  of  some  Carolina  gentle- 
men who  have  visited  it,  two  hundred  dollars  to  the 
Mre. 

•^  M6bly*8  Pond  is  no  longer  an  eyesore,  but  ^gma- 
lion*s  clay  metamorphosed  into  a  beailtifUl  woman. 
It  thix)ws  out  its  wealth  from  centre  to  circumference, 
Jrtelding  materials  for  building  and  fencing,  pasture 
m  cattle,  hay  for  work-horses,  and  com  ana  cotton 
wfiidi  would  not  dSsgraoe  the  banScs  of  the  Bfissis- 
'     •  •  ♦  • 
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aas  your  humble  servant  acoompllAed  anything  fn 
the  premises  worthy  of  your  time  and  trouble  in  wad- 
ing through  this  letter  ?  Is  it  not  something  to  intro- 
iuee  healtl  where  previously  malignant  fevers  pre- 
Hiled  ?  If  St.  Patrick  became  a  s^unt  for  banishing 
makes  from  Ireland,  and  Hercules  a  demi-sod  for 
desnsittg  the  Augean  stables  and  driving  wil<f  beasts 
from  the  mountains  of  Lybla,  may  not  your  humble 
ienrant  take  a  little  oomfort  to  himself  tor  rootine  out 
ine-of  the  strongholds  of  pestilence,  and  convertuig  a 
▼aft  quogoure  into  a  fruitftil  -field  ? 

It,  W.  Stabxs. 


Fron  tbf  Souihera  Ohri«ti«a  iUvooUe. 

A   MfiOlO  LOVS-FBAfiT. 

•  IfmiST  hinumerable  diffiotilUes  crowd  upon  the 
Mhirajr  of  the  missionary  to  the  blanks  In  our  *'  sun- 
ttj  soum,**  and  he  is  denied  many  of  the  sodal  and 
ra^ous  pririleges  his  brethren  on  circuits  and  sta- 
tkntf  enjoy«  and  meets  with  mucb  to  discourage  him 
fe  his  arduous  and  responsible  work,  he  is  not  entirely 
ieotitute  of  seasons  of  emoyment.  In  the  wilderness 
tfnrough  whiob  he  trateh,  he  occasionally  finds  an 
0«rif«  where  he  is  refreshed  and  invigoratea,  and  pr». 
|ared  for  the  duties  and  trials  that  await  him.  In 
Ibe  black  man's  smoky  cabin,  beside  his  dying  bed, 
|»  often  feels  tlhat  be  oocu^iea  *«  a  privileged  spot^** 


and  stands  ^  quite  en  the  veiige  «f  kevffn.**  In  tbe 
love-feast,  the  class-meeting,  the  prayer-meeting,  as 
well  88  the  great  eongregatiQB,  h«  not  tnfnqn^eftly 
realises  the  preaenoe  and  blassiag  of  0«d«  and  njoisil 
in  witnessing  the  manifestations  ef  his  grace  to  otboi^ 
The  colored  people,  generally,  are  strongly  attached 
to  the  peculiarities  of  Methodism.  They  love  class- 
meeting  and  love-feast ;  and  who  that  has  attended 
one  of  th4ir  love-feasts,  has  not  returiied  hesM  wMi 
the  oonviotioB  that  mtmy  of  theai  were  the  ehildren  of 
Qod  by  spiritual  regeneration  ?  Not  a  great  while  i^ 
I  attended  a  love-fetist  oa  one  of  the  misaions  of  the 
South  Carolina  Conference,  where  the  members  of  tht 
church  appeared  to  enjoy  much  of  the  oonsolations  of 
a  heart-feH  piety.  After  the  usual  introductory  ser- 
vices, the  members  of  the  ofaureh  weie  peraiitted  to  tril 
eaoh  other  Bomething  of  their  Christian  CKperieBosi 

The  first  who  sp^e  was  Joh^  He  sak,  <*  I  foil 
thankful^  my  pveaoher,  dat  I  am  preserb  to  see  de  fiul 
Sunday  in  de  mont  Tongue  can^t  'spress  my  feelins^ 
when  I  hear  de  bell  ring  dis  momin.  I  tink  I  feel  lik^ 
King  David,  when  he  s-iy ,  *  I  w.i8  glad  when  dey  say. 
let  us  go  up  to  de  house  ob  de  Lerd.'  My  preacher,  1 
lub  my  Jesus,  i  maxt  to  lub  him  wid  ail  my  heart, 
and  sarb  him  wid  all  m^  might.  I  lub  allfi^  hredMi 
and  sister,  and  feel  determine^  by  de  grace  ^  God,  tft 
meet  dem  in  heben.*' 

Otd  Dick,-—^  My  preacher,  I  feel  tankftil  I  lib  ta 
see  anoder  love4lMst  I  been  long  time  in  de  sarbit 
of  Ood,  and  dis  mondn  I  feel  determine  to  go  all  <le 
way  te  haben.  Glory  to  Qod,  'my  bredrao;  dere'li 
noting  lik  'ilgion !  I  feel  de  jqy  of  deligioa  m  mf 
soul :  God  bless  me  on  de  way  to  dis  hih-fcint  an^ 
now,  while  talking,  I  feel  de  lub  ob  God  bumin  on 
de  altar  of  my  heart.  I  want  to  be  faitful  till  dem- 
and when  I  'm  ded  an*  gone,  I  want  my  bredren  tft 
know  dat  one  more  sinner  have  been  sabe  from  dt 
devil.    Glory  to  God  !  I  almost  home,*' 

IViomas. — "  Tank  God,  my  preacher,  I  *m  alive,  and 
allow  to  meet  you  here  to-day.  I  don*t  g^it  along  at 
fast  as  some  of  my  bredren  in  de  wtgr  to  heben.  tmt  I 
feel  determine  to  do  de  best  I  can.  I  know  I  got  te 
die,  and  af  er  dat  to  go  to  juJgment;  and  I  know  if  I 
don't  sarb  God  in  spirit  and  in  trute  while  I  lib  in  dii 
world,  I  neber  can  see  his  (ace  in  peace.  Pray  for  me, 
dat  God  may  make  me  a  &itfiil  man,  and  sabe  me  M 
last  in  heben.'* 

Will  (class-leader).— '*  Tra  God's  good  probidenot, 
I  lib  to  see  anoder  lub-feast.  I  feel  tankfiil  dat  I  an 
here  to-day.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  was  awaken 
by  de  proftching  ob  de  Gospel.  The  Spirit  of  God 
stribe  wid  me  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week«  I 
cry  and  pray  at  home,  in  de  field,  at  churoh,  and  thry 
way  I  go,  but  I  find  no  peace,  till  one  day  God  hem 
me  to  tru$  in  Jesus.  Den  light  shine  into  my  seuL 
Den  de  Spirit  bear  witness  wid  my  spirit,  dat  all  mj 
sins  was  pardoned,  and  I  got  berry  happy,  and  m 
glorr  to  Jesus.  Since  den  I  try  to  he  faitfuL  To-oaj 
my  heart  bum  wib  de  lub  of  God.  I  beg  you  all  t» 
pray  God  to  make  me  a  useful  leader,  and  sabe  me  and 
my  class  in  heben." 

JVancy.— "  I  feel,  my  preaeher,  dat  I  'm  not  wordy 
to  come  unto  de  house  of  de  Lord.  But  God,  fv 
Christ's  sake,  hab  mercy  on  me,  and  pardon  my  aiaSa 
and  gib  me  ao  ebidenoe  ob  my  aoceptanoe  wib  him* 
and  I  feel  'tis  my  duty  to  spcnJc  for  Jesus.  I  aini 
ashamed  to  own  my  Lord.  He  is  defriend  of  sinneri. 
He  lub  me,  and  ffib  heself  for  me,  and  now  prays  for 
me  in  heben,  and  I  aint  ashamed  to  speak  a  word  fee 
Master  Jesus.  I  don't  expect  to  see  anoder  lub-fefsU 
I  'm  goin  down  de  riber  berry  fast — in  a  little  timib 
I  '11  cross  de  bar,  and  den  enter  de  oeean.  I  want  ta 
Ob  a  ho^  'oman.  I  hab  put  on  de  Gospel  harness 
and  do  weak,  I  'm  irillin.  I  *m  a  sojer  in  de  army-** 
and  I  ocfber  vUl  gib  up  my  shield,  or  lay  down  ny 
arms,  till  I  march  up  the  hebenlv  street  and  muiid 
my  arms  at  de  feet  ob  Jesus.  (Shout  Arpm  old  Dick^ 
My  praaoher  ud  my  bredren*  ^e^  fbr  old  JlaiMgr-^ 
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pr%j  dat  God  will  gib  me  gni6e  to  conquer,  and  den 
Uice  me  home  to  rest.'* 

'  As  the  old  woman  resumed  her  seat,  I  looked  round 
upon  the  congregation  and  saw  but  few  who  did  not 
appear  deeply  moved.  None  doubted  old  Nancy*s 
pletjr.  She  had  been  a  faithful  servant,  and  a  consist- 
ent Christian  many  yean.  Then  was  sung  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

But  BOW  I  am  a  soldier, 

My  captain 's  gone  befpre^ 
He's  given  me  my  orders, 

A  ad  tells  me  not  to  fear; 
And  if  I  hold  out  faithful, 

A  crowD  of  life  he  'U  give. 
And  all  his  valiant  soldiers, 

Eternal  life  shall  have. 

Joe, — **  I  *m  glad  to  see  and  e^Joy  dis  lub-feast  I 
fbel  dis  momin  dat  I  lub  my  Jesus — and  I  feel  detor- 
nune,  by  de  Lord's  help,  to  follow  him  to  de  end.  I 
know  dat  I  am  weak  and  helpless,  and  dat  widout 
Jesus  I  can  do  noting  dat  is  good.  My  bredren,  when 
you  bow  at  de  mercy  seat,  cry  out  fi>r  your  poor  brad' 
der  Joe,  who  is  trying  to  get  to  heben." 

Betty. — '*  Tank  God,  I  *m  spared  to  see  dis  glorious 
Sunday  momin,  and  meet  you  all  onee  more.  I  no 
been  here  for  some  time.  I  been  'flioted — ^had  great 
pain  of  body — ^but  Jesus  been  wid  me,  and  make  aU  my 
bed  in  my  sickness.  My  preacher,  my  name  is  sister 
Betty.  Sixteen  years  ago  I  was  converted,  and  joined 
de  church,  and  I  hab  eigoy  religion  eber  since.  I 
ifould  not  gib  my  religion  for  de  world.  My  religion 
make  me  .happy,  and  all  de  wicked  people  on  de  plan- 
tation can't  make  me  unhappy.  I  oan  lub  dem  dat 
bato  me,  and  pray  for  dem  dat  tells  lies  on  me.  I 
tiT  to  grow  better  as  I  grows  older.  I  feel  to-day  dat 
I  hab  hold  on  Jesus.  I  hold  him  wid  a  trembKn  hand, 
but  I  will  not  let  him  ga  My  heart  feel  like  a  bowl 
dat  is  ftiU  and  runnin  ober.  Glory  !  glory  I  glory  to 
Jesus  foreber !" 

As  she  tat  down  one  of  the  leaders  sung  in  a  clear 
strong  voice,  the  first  verse  of  that  fine  hymn  of  Mr. 
C.  Wesley,  beginning. 

How  happy  are  they  who  their  Saviour  obey, 
the  whole  congregation  joining  in  the  chorus. 
Glory  be  to  Jesus,  &c. 

Jack. — "  Me  is  one  poor  AfHoan.  Me  bora  in  dat 
koontry.  Neber  hear  'bout  God,  and  Jesus,  aoid  heb- 
en, till  dey  bring  me  to  dis  koontry.  Here  missionary 
toll  me  '  bout  Jesus.  Jesus  die  to  sabo  poor  Jacls — and 
Jesus  hear  me  and  forgib  me  sins.  Kow  me  happy. 
Now  me  lub  Jesus.  Me  can't  talk  better.  Pmy  for 
Jack — ^pray  God  to  send  missionary  to  Africa,  to  tell 
all  de  people  'bout  Jesus." 

Others  spoke,  but  I  heard  them  not  The  last  words 
of  old  Jack  had  taken  possession  of  my  mind.  I 
thought  of  Aft-ica.  The  bones  of  Cox  and  Barton  are 
there  !  They  fell  with  "  victory,"  on  their  shields. 
They  have  gone  to  their  reward.  The  field  of  their 
labors  has  not  been  ftiUy  occupied,  and  the  wants  of 
the  black  man  have  not  been  fully  met  lliaDk  God  ! 
thousands  of  Africa's  sons  and  daughters  have  received 
the  Gospel  at  the  hands  of  the  soutbem  ckurth,  and 
by  it  have  been  made  wise  unto  salvatk)n. 


Prora  the  StngfKpore  Free  ^rais. 
ADVENTtmSS  OF  A  WHALER*S  CREW. 

A  sBAiuNN  beloi^png  to  the  late  bark  Eamnnt,  of 
Hobart  Town,  has  handed  to  us  a  narrative  of  the  loss 
of  that  veiMel  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  and  of  the  subse- 
quent adventures  of  the  crew  until  their  arrival  at 
BatavU^  0G|ik»  eztraets  fh>m  which  we  annex : — 

On  the  8d  of  February,  1850,  the  £amo»t  left 
Hobart  Town,  on  a  whaling  voyage  towards  the  north- 
west On  the  7th,  came  in  sight  of  the  island  Espirito 
SiAto.    Oh  tho  Sthy  tlkree  of  the  boat^weiit  to  the 


shore  for  the  purpose  of  trading,  and  on  their  retnzs* 
one  of  them  reported  having  seen  a  white  woman  witk 
the  natives.  Four  of  the  ^ts  then  returned  to  the 
island,  but,  on  inquiring  for  the  woman,  all  the  nativea. 
fled,  except  three  or  four.  Next  day  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  intelligence  respecting 
this  woman  ;  a  quarrel  resulted  with  the  natives,  who. 
fired  upon  the  boats,  and  their  fire  was  returned,  by 
which  a  native  was  killed.  Further  bloodshed  ensuedy 
but  the  vessel  finally  left  the  island,  without  ascertain^ 
ing  anything  further  respecting  the  woman.  On  the 
22d  of  May  the  vessel  struck  on  a  reef  on  the  coast  of 
Japan,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  the  21ith  the. 
Japanese  came  with  three  large  .prahus,  and  carried 
the  crew  to  a  village,  where  tliev  were  put  into  a. 
house,  and  supplied  with  fish  and  rice.  On  the  2d 
of  June  they  were  visited  by  a  Japanese  priest  On 
the  8d  three  shocks  of  earthouake  were  felt.  On  the. 
23d  a  Japanese  ofilioial  (called  in  the  journal  '*  the 
Japan  king")  visited  the  partv,  and  save  them  some 
wine,  cakes,  and  tobacco,  and  told  them  to  be  con- 
tented, and  he  would  soon  send  them  away.  The  oaf^ 
tain  requested  that  they  should  be  allowed  a  yard  to 
work  in,  as  they  were  nearly  blinded  by  the  smoke  ; 
but  this  was  refused,  as  was  also  a  request  to  be 
allowed  to  take  one  of  the  boats  to  go  to  China  for  ft. 
vessel  to  bring  away  the  crew.  On  the  29th  thej 
were  removed  to  anoUier  house,  where  they  were  again, 
visited  by  the  mandarin,  who  gave  them  some  wine* 
and  cakes,  and  promised  to  send  a  vessel  to  take  them 
away.  On  the  24  th  of  July  three  of  the  men  made 
their  escape,  but  they  were  pursued  and  brought  back 
next  day,  and  confined  in  a  house  by  themselves* 
where  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  not  permitted  to  conn- 
municate  with  them,  a  strong  cruard  being  put  over, 
the  whole.  On  the  11th  of  September  two  junka 
arrived  to  take  them  away,  and  the  next  dav  they^ 
embarked,  having  been  previously  furnished  wita^ 
some  flour,  which  they  baked  in  the  ashes.  On  the 
l4th,  the  Large  junk,  after  dragging  her  anchor  about 
$ix  miles,  got  wrecked.  One  of  the  Englishmen  tried 
to  swim  ashore  with  a  rope,  but  he  was  obliged  Uf  let 
go  the  rope.  A  small  boat  put  off  from  the  shore,  but 
tvas  capsized  and  smashed  to  pieces,  the  sea  running 
very  hieh  at  the  time.  An  empty  keg  was  then  found 
in  the  junk,  to  which  a  rope  was  made  fost,  and  it 
was.  thrown  overboard ;  it  was  driven  ashore  and 
there  secured  by  the  natives.  One  of  the  Japanese 
got  safely  on  shore  by  means  of  the  rope,  but  an  Ene- 
lishman  trying  to  follow  lost  his  hold  and  was  drowned, 
the  weather  having  .moderated,  all  the  rest  of  the 
beople  on'  board  were  get  off.  The  En^iiskmen  aesisted 
in  saving  as  much  as  they  could  firea  the  wreck,  and 
Were  taken  to  a  large  house,  where  the  Japanese 
Wished  to  Iwsk  them  up.  To  this  they  okjeoted,  and 
kome  of  the  crew  made  their  escape  to  the  beach  to 
look  for  their*  companion  who  had  been  drowned,  but 
Were  secured  and  brought  back*  The  Japanese  gave 
ihem  all  some  rum,  **  to  try  aad  make  them  hi^>py,** 
knd  they  likewise  made  a  place  for  the  crew  to  work 
In,  threatefting'thot  if  they  caught  any  ovtside  they 
would  all  be  locked  up,  **  8eptenber  16th  the  Japan- 
ese king  came  and  saw  us,  and  gave  some  rum  to 
hiake  us  quiet,  and  after  this  the  men  began  to  fight 
knd  make  a  row  with  the  Japanese,  and  the  Japanese 
Were  so  much  <afhiid  of  them  that  they  went  and  hid 
themselves  away,  and  likewise  stowed  their  muskets 
and  swords  away.  On  the  2Mh  of  September'  one  of 
ihe  head  men  came,  and  gave  the  crew  two  glasses  of 
grog  apiece,  and  they  would  not  give  any  mote,  and 
also  they  gave  them  some  cakes,  and  likewtee  the 
ehief  mate  asked  him  when  we  should  go  away,  and 
ihe  man  said  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  tOwn  of 
Hydada,  and  thought  that  he  diould  get  an  answer 
back  by  Saturday."  On  the  22d  the  crew  set  out  for 
Hydada :  "  They  gave  us  a  horse  apieee,  and  put  our 
luggage  on  another  horse,  and  Ukewiae  th^  rat  two 
men  to  each  horse,  one  to  lead  the  horse  and  the  other 
U>  tee  that  yt u  did  not  Ikll  s  and  beaidcs  thut^  ther* 
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wen  about  twenty  to  guard  yoo,  and  see  that  yon  did 
not  get  away.**  They  travelled  in  this  way  for  aboat 
thbrty  miles,  and  then  stopped  for  the  night.  Next 
morning  they  were  mounted  on  fresh  horses,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  their  journey.  After  travelling  about  fif- 
teen miles  they  halted  for  refreshments,  and,  starting 
again,  rode  about  twenty  miles,  '*  when  we  came  to  a 
lurge  inn,  and  there  we  stopped  again,  and  had  some 
fish  and  rice,  and  another  glass  of  grog.  We  got  here 
about  8  o'clock,  and  they  told  us  that  we  should  soon 
go  again,  but,  instead  of  our  going  as  they  said,  they 
kept  us  there  till  about  7  o'clock,  when  they  let  us, 
and  they  only  kept  us  there  till  that  time  because  we 
should  not  see  their  town,  and  when  they  got  us  there 
it  was  about  11  o'clock,  and  there  were  hundreds  of 
women  and  men  to  see  us,  from  all  parts  of  the  place, 
and,  to  our  great  surprise,  when  we  got  there  they 
took  us  on  boEtrd  of  another  junk,  and  when  we  got 
there  there  was  a  place  built  with  bars  for  us  to  Uve 
In,  a  pLice  like  a  dog-kennel,  and  there  was  not  room 
for  a  man  to  move  in  it ;  so  there  we  remained  that 
night."  '*  On  the  25th  of  September  we  left  Hydada, 
and  there  we  remained  from  that  time  in  that  junk 
till  the  27th  of  October,  and  we  asked  them  to  allow 
us  to  come  on  deck,  but  they  would  not  allow  us  out 
of  the  place  which  they  hod  made  for  us  poor  crea- 
tures." On  the  7th  they  arrived  m  the  bav  of 
Kangasokai,  and  next  day  were  taken  on  shore. 
**  When  we  got  to  the  landing  place  there  was  hun- 
dreds of  women  and  children  to  see  us,  but  we  was 
not  allowed  to  speak  to  them,  for  they  put  us  all  in  a 
kind  of  cage  apiece,  and  then  two  men  was  put  on, 
and  we  wei-e  carried  through  the  town,  and  also  even 
a  dog  which  we  had  to  work  they  put  in  one  of  the 
cages,  and  two  men  carried  him.  They  took  us  to  a 
place  that  they  call  their  court-house,  and  there  they 
kept  us  about  four  hours.    Afterwards  the  interpreter 


came  and  told  us  that  he  would  soon  take  us  to  tSie 
house  where  we  had  to  live,  but  he  also  told  us  that 
when  we  went  into  the  court-house  we  must  tread  <a 
an  image  with  one  foot ;  as  we  went  in,  there  was  a 
small  image  of  brass  that  we  had  to  tread  on,  and 
after  we  hod  done  we  had  to  go  and  kneel  down  before 
the  king,  and  then  he  asked  the  captain  about  the 
wreck  of  the  ship.  After  he  had  done  with  us,  they 
took  us  out  and  gave  us  some  fish  and  rice,  and  then 
they  took  us  and  put  us  in  them  cages  again,  and 
carried  us  about  five  miles  through  the  town,  and 
fetched  us  to  a  house  built  like  a  gaol,  with  large  bars 
to  look  through."  On  the  18th  of  October  they  were 
taken  to  see  the  director  of  the  Butch  factory  uid  the 
captain  of  the  Delfl,  the  latter  of  whom  promised  to 
try  and  get  permission  to  take  them  away.  **  During 
this  time  we  have  not  mentioned  anything  about  that 
man  that  was  drowned  in  the  junk.  The  Japanese 
had  found  him,  and  had  put  him  in  a  large  box  of 
salt  to  cure  him  from  stinking,  and  the  Dutch  had 
him  buried  decent  in  their  burying-ground — all  that 
was  left  of  him,  for  that  was  not  much — fbr  the  Japan- 
ese were  obliged  to  look  and  find  some  part  of  him  on 
purpose  to  show  the  king  his  fiite,  for  if  they  had  not 
found  some  part  of  him  the  king  would  have  had  some 
of  the  headsmen's  heads  cut  off,  for  he  would  have 
believed  that  he  had  run  away  fh>m  them.  I  suppose 
the  poor  blacks  had  carried  the  remains  of  him  about 
2,000  miles  before  they  fetched  him  to  where  the  junk 
was,  and  then  his  remains  was  in  the  junk  about  six- 
teen days."  On  the  24th  they  were  taken  to  the 
Dutch  factory,  where  they  found  three  Americans 
who  had  been  kept  in  confinement  for  fifteen  months. 
They  remained  at  the  factory  until  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, when  they  embarked  on  board  the  Dutch  ship 
Delft,  and  on  the  9th  left  the  port  of  Nangasakai« 
arriving  at  Batavia  on  the  6th  of  December. 


From  th«  Tribuoe. 
THB  POOR  man's  WORDS  TO  JENNY  LIND. 

I  HAW  not  seen  thy  face,  fiur  girl. 

Nor  hoird  thy  stirring  song  ; 
Not  for  the  poor,  the  joys  that  fill 

Yon  vast  and  silent  throng. 
And  yet  with  gladdening  thoughts  and  Uar$ 
The  poor  man  of  thy  triumphs  hears. 

The  kings  and  queens  of  earth  I  see 

Among  thy  royal  train  ; 
And  blessings  throng  thy  path  on  land 

And  o'er  the  heaving  main. 
Best  of  earth's  noblest !  Large  and  flree 
The  poor  man's  blessings  follow  thee. 

The  noblest  princess  thou  of  earth  * 

For  thy  exalted  throne 
Hath  laid  its  strong  foundations  deep 

In  human  hearU  alone. 
Earth's  noble  flesh  and  blood  control; 
Thy  gentle  sceptre  sways  the  souL 

Since  the  blest  Virgin  Mother  gave 

Her  "  first-bom  Son,"  to  be 
The  poor  man's  only  comfort  here 

And  in  eternity. 
His  food  and  clothing  here  below, 
His  hope  where  joys  eternal  flow- 
No  woman  hath  more  blessed  the  lot 

Of  sorrow-burdened  man 
Until  thy  world-entrancing  songs 

And  works  of  love  began. 
That  Son  hath  given  U^  minstrelsy, 
That  Virgin  Mpther  smiles  on  thee. 

Speed  then  thy  mission,  child  of  song  1 

Angel  of  mercy  thou  ! 
Her  voice  in  thk!e  is  music's  soul  1 

Her  radiaaoe  Bghti  tligr  biow  I 


Christ's  lesson  teach  the  world,  **  to  give 
More  blessed  is  than  to  receive." 

I  sometimes  tremble  as  I  hear 

On  human  lips  thy  praise; 
Lest  thy  far-soaring  wing  should  melt 

In  its  oppressive  rays; 
Lost  flatty's  breath  should  soil  thy  heart. 
Or  bid  thy  peace  of  mind  depart. 

But  God  will  shield  thee,  noble  girl ! 

With  misery's  grateful  prayer; 
No  poisoned  dart  of  ill  can  pierce 

liirough  that  celestial  air. 
Prayer  gives  thee  His  all-sure  defence. 
The  shield  of  his  omnipotence  ! 

I  long  to  hear  thy  wondrous  voice. 

By  nations  wide  enjoyed. 
Denied  to  us,  yet,  angel  like. 

Ever  for  us  employed  ! 
Would  give  my  all  to  hear  thy  song ! 
Thy  g0$  to  poorer  souls  belong. 

Tet,  if  while  robed  in  flesh,  thy  song 

Hath  such  a  wondrous  spell. 
What  must  its  tones  celestial  be. 

Where  Christ  and  angels  dwell ! 
Beyond  the  power  of  mortal  tongue 
The  strains  by  man  redeemed  sung. 

God's  angels  guard  thee  safely  on 
Through  the  dark  realm  of  Time, 

And  teach  thee  their  sublimer  strains 
In  yon  immortal  clime. 

The  poor  man  hopes  to  meet  thee  Uiere, 

And  this  the  burd^  of  his  prayer : 

"  My  God,  Thy  boundless  blesnngi  P<Mur. 

Upon  the  *  Child  of  Song  !' 
All  needftil  thhigs  while  life  shall  last  I 

Her  life  in  peace  prolong ! 
In  heaven,  her  crown  immortal  twine, 
Qbn  hm  a  seraph's  haip  divine  !" 
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From  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
0LBANINOS  ON  THE  OVERLAND   ROUTE.* 

Mr.  Bartlbtt  is  already  faTorably  known  to  the 
public  as  a  pictorial  traveller  in  eastern  countries. 
His**  Forty  Days  in  the  Desert"  and  his ^^Glimpses 
of  the  Land  of  Egypt''  are  distinguished  by  a  pa- 
tient and  unassuming  diligence  in  the  collection  of 
materials,  united  with  a  skilful  and  artistic  use  of 
them  in  the  delineation  of  the  scenes  he  undertakes 
to  describe.  His  present  volume  may  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  companion  te  his  former  works,  the 
whole  supplying  a  large  body  of  information,  con- 
Teyed  in  an  attractive  and  graceful  style,  respect- 
ing the  principal  points  of  interest  that  lie  scattered 
along  the  traveller's  route,  as  he  hastens  to  the 
shores  of  India.  Gibraltar  and  Malta  occupy,  as 
they  deserve  to  do,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
this  book.  With  respect  to  the  very  lucid  and 
agreeable  historical  notices  of  these  places  which 
are  presented  to  us,  Mr.  Bartlett  does  not  pretend 
to  much  originality,  but  frankly  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  the  writings  of  Venot  and  Drink- 
water.  The  descriptions  were  composed  by  the 
author  on  the  spot,  and  are  illustrated  by  a  great 
number  of  admirable  line  engravings,  which  won- 
derfully enhance  the  interest  and  the  value  of  the 
work. 

Mr.  Bartlett  devotes  a  section  to  the  discussion 
of  the  uncertain  question  respecting  the  island  on 
which  the  Apostle  Paul  is  recorded  to  have  been 
shipwrecked.  The  doubt  is  here  decided  in  favor 
of  Malta.  Afler  giving  at  length  the  accounts  of 
the  voyage  as  narrated  by  St.  Luke  and  the  Jewish 
historian  Josephus,  the  author  thus  concludes  : — 

The  only  real  difference  between  the  two  accounts 
18  that  Josephus  does  not  mention  the  stay  of  three 
months  on  the  island  of  Malta.  He  writes  as  if  the 
ship  were  wrecked  in  the  open  sea,  and  he  was  saved 
by  being  at  once  taken  up  into  the  second  ship.  This 
Tery  great  disagreement  in  the  two  narratives  we  must 
set  to  the  account  oF  Josephus'  inaccuracy.  The  sec- 
ond ship  he  rightly  calls  a  ship  of  Cyrene,  for  the 
Alexanarinn  vessel,  in  a  favorable  voyage,  may  have 
touched  at  that  port  He  adds  to  the  apostolio  his- 
tory the  interesting  information  that  it  was  through 
the  Jewish  actor,  Aliturius,  that  he,  and,  we  may  add, 
the  apostle  and  Christianity,  gained  an  introduction 
into  "  Cfcsar's  household.**  That  Josephus  sailed  in 
the  same  ship  with  Paul  we  may  hold  for  certain.  No 
Jews  born  in  Judea  had  the  privilege  of  Roman  citi- 
lenship;  of  Jews  who  had  that  privilege  the  number 
was  so  small  that  it  is  not  probable  that  two  such 
appeals  to  Rome  by  Jews  for  the  province  of  Judea 
should  have  been  allowed  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  That 
two  ships  carrying  such  Hebrew  appellants  from  Judea 
should  have  been  wrecked  in  the  Adriatic,  from  both 
tf  which  the  passengers  should  have  been  saved  and 
landed  at  Puteoli,  and  that  within  the  space  of  three 

J  ears,  we  may  pronounce  impossible.  So,  then,  the 
ewish  historian  Josephus,  when  a  young  man,  made 
the  voyage  from  Ctesarea  to  Italy  with  the  Apostle 
Paul,  the  Evangelist  Luke,  and  their  friend  Aristar- 
chus,  and  for  part  of  the  way  with  the  young  Titus. 
He  calls  the  apostle  bis  friend,  though  worldly  pru- 
dence forbade  his  naming  him.  From  these  fellow- 
travellers  he  must  have  heard  the  opinions  of  the 
Christians.  He  was  able  to  contradict  or  to  confirm 
all  that  they  said  of  the  founder  of  our  religion,  for 
he  was  bom  only  eight  years  after  the  crucifixion.  But 
Josephus,  when  he  wrote  his  history  and  life,  was  a 
oourtier,  and  even  a  traitor  to  his  country.  He  wanted 
laoral  courage— he  did  not  mean  to  be  a  martyr — and 

*  Gleanings,  Pictorial  and  Antiquarian,  on  the 
Overland  Route.  By  the  author  of  *•  Forty  Days  in 
the  Desert.**— London :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 


any  testimony  in  fhvor  of  a  despised  sect  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  him.  The  passage  in  his  Antlqaities 
in  which  Jesus  is  praised  we  may  give  up  as  a  forgery 
of  the  third  century ;  it  is  enough  ibr  us  to  remark  that, 
after  having  lived  for  five  mon&  with  Paul  on  the  voy* 
age  from  Judea  to  Italy,  he  does  not  write  against  this 
earnest  teacher  of  Christianity,  as  either  a  weak,  enthu- 
siastic or  crafty  impostor.  But  he  praises  his  piety  and 
virtues,  and  boasts  that  he  was  of  use  in  obtaining  his 
release  from  prison. 

The  following  description  of  the  first  approach 
to  Gibraltar  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the  style 
of  the  author  ;— 

The  rock  ahead  was  the  joyful  sound  that  saluted  uf 
next  morning  as  soon  as  we  turned  out  of  our  berUis. 
We  hurried  on  deck;  there  it  was,  sure  enough,  not 
vet  having  taken  off  its  nightcap  of  white  sea  fog — a 
huge,  indistinct,  mysterious  monster — looking  as  it 
might  have  looked  to  the  first  Phoenician  navigator, 
whose  daring  keel  first  broke  the  stillness  of  a  sea  to 
him  unknown.  As  the  sun  rose  higher,  the  mists 
gradually  dispersed,  and  disclosed  every  detail  of  the 
majestic  spectacle.  Europe  and  Africa,  hitherto  sep- 
arated by  a  wide  extent  of  sea,  were  seen  gradually 
approacMng  each  other,  till  they  almost  appeared  to 
embrace.  On  the  right  we  admired  the  romantic  shores 
of  Spain,  rising  from  gentle  corn-covered  slopes  into 
bold  brown  hills  swelling  into  purple  mountains.  On 
the  Afirican  side,  more  dimly  seen,  were  the  rock  and 
fortress  of  the  Ceuta,  backed  by  the  tremendous  prec- 
ipices of  Mens  Abyla,  or  "  Apes-hill,**  forming,  witli 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  which  boldly  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  yiew,  the  two  '*  Pillars  of  Hercules,**  the  en- 
trance of  the  Strait  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  was  the  sight  I  had  so  often 
wished  to  see.  As  we  approached  the  eastern  side  of 
the  rock,  connected  vrith  the  Spanish  shore  by  a  low 
sandy  isthmus,  it  towered  above  our  ship  in  one  long, 
unbroken  precipice  of  1,400  feet  in  height.  At  its 
foot,  near  its  northern  extremity,  crouched  the  little 
village  of  Catalan  Bay,  the  only  one  in  view,  with  its 
white  houses,  looking  as  if  it  must  inevitably  be 
crushed  some  day  by  £lling  masses  of  rock.  Runninff 
rapidly  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  rock,  we  turned 
its  southern  comer  along  its  western  side,  which  fronts 
the  deep  bay  of  Gibraltar,  when,  Proteus-like,  it  as- 
sumed an  appearance  entirely  different.  Ranges  of 
batteries  rising  from  the  sea,  tier  above  tier,  extend 
along  its  entire  sea  firont,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  which  is  the  town ;  every  nook  in  the  crags  bristles 
with  artillery;  white  barracks  and  gay  villas,  embow- 
ered in  green  gardens  and  groves,  occupying  the  mid- 
way ascent;  while  above  towers  in  rugged  grandeur 
the  summit  of  the  rock  itself.  No  contrast  could 
possibly  be  more  striking — on  the  one  side  a  scene  of 
crowded  lifs,  on  the  other  an  absolute  solitude.  The 
whole  prospect  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  description, 
and  our  first  impression  of  Gibraltar  altogether  sur- 
passed even  the  highly  wrought  anticipations  we  had 
been  led  to  form  of  it. 


The  Rssm/r  of  Knn>ifEBB. — ^The  Jacksonville  (Htt* 
nois)  Journal  says  that  when  the  superintendent  of 
the  asylum  for  the  poor  in  that  oounty  first  took  charge 
of  it,  he  found  an  insane  man  who  had  been  loadel 
with  heavy  chains  for  years.  Believing  that  this 
cruelty  kept  the  man  insane,  he  took  the  responsibili^ 
of  taking  them  off,  and  gradually  restoring  him  to 
liberty.  The  man  at  first  rar6d,  expecting  f^h  tor- 
ture ;  then  he  doubted,  and  finally  realized  that  he 
was  Aree.  He  was  overpowered  with  delight,  exclaim- 
ing constantly  as  he  looked  upon  the  outer  world  of 
sunshine,  '*  Oh,  how  beautifhl  !*'  Then  gratitude  to 
his  deliverer  prevailed.  At  length  he  voluntarily 
went  to  work  m  the  garden,  though  he  had  nearly 
lost  all  his  power  of  locomotion,  and  he  became 
entirely  recovered.    He  is  now  working  on  a  flurm* 


m 


Mi9a  miL 


MISS  DIX. 


.  Wb  eopj  from  the  Colambia  (S.  C)  Telegraph  an 
artiole  upon  Miss  Dix,  and  ^adlj  add  our  teetimony 
to  her  rare  disintereBtednen,  quiet  perseTerance,  and 
•ooipreheBsiTe  benevolence.  She  is  a  moral  heroine 
of  the  highest  order,  and  goes  out  boldly  to  encounter 
the  most  painful  forms  of  human  infirmity,  armed 
with  nothing  but  faith,  hope  and  charity.  What  is 
especially  admirable  in  Miss  Diz,  is  that  her  energetic 
and  untiring  philanthropy  is  guided  and  controlled 
by  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  Her  understand- 
ing is  as  calm  as  her  head  is  benevolent  She  does 
not  bring  philanthropy  into  contempt  by  blending  it 
with  narrow  prejudices,  limited  views  and  xeetless 
vanity. — Transcript* 

We  see  that  this  distinguished  philanthropist  has 
left  our  state,  and  proceed^  to  MOIedgeville,  Georgia, 
whence  we  suppose  she  will  make  her  wonted  excur- 
sions to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  poor  insane — the 
object  which  occupied  her  while  in  our  state.  We 
understand  that  at  a  later  period  she  proposes  to  go 
to  Alabama,  where  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate 
desire  her  presence  while  a  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  state  asylum  is  pending. 

Miss  Dix  has  visited,  in  nearly  every  district  of  our 
ftate,  the  poor-houses  and  prisons,  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  insane  in  them,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  those  unfortunate  beings  bereft  of  reason,  who 
are  not  sent  to  the  poor-houses  or  to  our  state 
asvlum.  We  believe  that  she  is  going  to  lay  the  re- 
suit  of  her  inquiries  before  his  excellency  the  governor. 
And  here  we  may  make  the  passing  remark,  that  it  is 
gurprising  how  many  poor  families  there  are  still  in 
our  state  that  decline  availing  themselves  of  the 
liberality  of  our  generous  legislature,  which  has  made 
Provision  for  all  the  insane  in  the  state  unable  to  pay 
ror  their  board  and  attendance  in  the  asylum.  Would 
)t  not  be  well  if  the  regents  of  this  institution  were  to 
Appoint  a  committee  from  among  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  closely  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  poor 
msane  throughout  the  whole  of  South  Carolina,  and 
by  bringing  home  to  all  concerned  in  the  matter,  the 
tidings  that  the  patient  may  and  ought  to  be  sent  to 
our  asylum,  where  they  all  find  land  and  rational 
treatment,  and  in  many  coses  a  permanent  cure,  in- 
Iteod  of  leaving  them  to  the  wretched  treatment  to 
which  they  necessarily  must  be  exposed  at  home  ? 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  without  expressing 
our  admiration  of  this  lady,  who,  like  St  Vincent  in 
fbrmer  days,  seeking  the  plague-stricken,  has  travelled 
0ver  the  whole  breadth  and  length  of  our  land  to  find 
out  the  condition  of  those  most  unfortunate  beings  who 
are  doubly  visited  with  poverty  and  insanity.  Thus 
Ahe  travels,  a  single,  unprotected  woman,  herself  in  a 
fi^ble  state  of  health — spending  her  time  and  fbrtune 

3nd  health — subject  to  the  greatest  fatigues,  and  many 
angers — for  the  sole  purpose  of  aiding  those  who  are 
but  too  often  utterly  rejected  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. Never  did  mtssionary  engage  In  a  holier 
onoM ;  never  did  the  adveutor^,  soientifte,  trading 
or  conquering,  eoibark  in  so  noble  an  undertaking  ; 
^»vw  did  any  being  perform  his  great  taek  with 
greater  single-miudeduess,  and  more  unass«ming 
vigdesty ;  and  never,  indeed,  did  Providence  smile 
mere  benignantly  upon  the  labors  of  any  mortal.  For 
ttie  lasting  results  of  her  undaunted  and  persevering ! 
ondeavors  are  already  seen  in  many  a  large  asylum  | 
^ncled  by  her  unceasing  toil,  in  which  she  has  now  i 
been  engaged  for  more  than  ten  years.    The  asylnma  I 


in  MiisiaiMi,  TcBBanee,  Pennsylvania,  Neiw  Jemj, 
Caaada,  and  other  parts,  are  menviBettta  to  her  Mem- 
ory, though  she  has  invariably  insisted  upon  their  not 
being  called  by  her  name,  wbicdi  in  moot  oaaet  the 
grateful  people  nainrally  desive  to  do. 

We  said  thai  she  travels  unprotaoted.  Bnt  Am  h 
protected  by  a  watohful  Providenee,  who  appoiBttd 
her  as  he  appointed  a  Howard,  and  it  ought  net  to  bt 
left  unmentioned,  that  wherever  she  has  tarried  hi 
this  wide  country,  she  has,  as  she  often  states,  invana* 
bly  met  with  the  kindest  regard  at  the  hands  of  aQ| 
high  or  low,  from  the  governor  to  the  stage-driver^ 
and  ttom  the  dweller  in  the  mansion  to  the  humblest 
occupant  of  a  hut  or  log  house.  Great  as  her  expoe- 
ures  have  frequently  l^en,  they  have  never  arisen 
from  any  other  cause  than  the  etements,  fh)m  road  or 
season.  May  God  continue  to  protect  her!  Our 
sinoerest  wishes  and  blessing  accompany  her,  w1m>  In 
our  opinion  is  perfbrming  a  far  greater  task  than  that 
of  Mrs.  Fry.  Well  may  she  be  called  a  heroine  «# 
pious  philanthropy,  d  whom  the  rev<ered  leader  ef  * 
Christian  fleck  lately  wjrato  with  fielioitous  tmA  mk 
simplici^ : 

One  pain  alone  thy  visit  givea—onr  sham*. 
To  live  so  far  beneath  thine  own  great  aim. 

ji  TreaH9€  on  JBqniweation,  ^c.  Edited  by  Dawld 
Jardine,  fsq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barnrtnhil 
law. 

Hie  oebbratod  Jcmut  traet  on  £qnivocatioii«  dlwn^ 
ered  at  the  time  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  in  the  olmm» 
hers  of  Trcsham.  It  is  supposed  never  to  hove  bees 
printed :  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  interest  oseitad 
and  the  fiicilities  offered  by  tluit  useAil  publicatkm, 
JVbtet  and  Queries,  that  the  manuscript  was  disoov* 
ered  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  to  which  it  had  beea 
given  by  Laud.  Mr.  Jardine  has  prefixed  a  prefiioe, 
in  whid^  ha  tells  aU  that  is  known  about  tiie  history 
of  the  book.-*£;j»ecfator. 

QiMAcertt»n;ortheStoryof  myLifb.  ByaLady,w1io 
fbr  forty  years  was  a  Membo'  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

This  volume  contains  the  autobiography  of  an  Irish 
lady  who  vr&s  disowned  by  the  society,  and  persecuted 
by  a  Chancery  suit,  nominally  for  an  occasional  at- 
tendance at  church,  and  similar  trifles — in  reality,  as 
she  considers,  to  satisfy  the  mortified  vanity  of  a  female 
preacher.  The  lifis  has  evident  marks  of  truth  and 
reality  throughout,  and  is  so  &r  interesting,  though 
it  is  of  a  nature  too  individual  and  common  to  require 
elaborate  notice.  The  book  contains  many  curious 
glimpses  of  Quaker  disef  pline  and  manners,  but  it  will 
scarcely  answer  the  object  of  the  writer  in  shaking 
Quakerism.  Deficient  logic,  discrepancy  between  the- 
ory and  practice,  moral  laxity  with  solemn  externals* 
are  no  more  than  what  characterizes  all  religions^ 
especially  with  great  pretensions. — Spectator, 

The  JSookrf  Engli*h  <8fen^;  ttom  the  Sixteenth  to4v 
Nineteenth  Century.  (National  Illustrated  Library*) 
A  Selection  of  songs  arranged  in  classes  aooordinf 
to  their  topic,  containing  specimens  of  various  poeta 
firom  the  writers  of  the  early  Tudors  to  our  day.  The 
ohokie  does  not  seem  to  be  determined  on  any  prinei- 
ples  of  poetksal  merit  or  rigid  adherence  to  the  nature 
of  a  song ;  but  the  volume  forms  a  well- varied  eoDee^ 
tion.  Prose  introductions  are  prefixed  to  each  olafli 
of  songs  ;  the  opmions  in  them  are  generally  sound, 
but  the  merit  of  Captain  Morris  is  underrated  ;  Morrie 
had  nature  and  sometimes  fbUcity,  and  his  beat  woriv 
are  really  songs,  which  eannot  always  1>e  said  ef  tlW 
produotions  of  higher  names. — Sputatar. 


'  The  Living  Aox  is  published  every  Saturday,  by  E.  Littbu.  9t,  Co.,  at  the  corner  of  Tremont  and 

Streets,  Boston.    Price  I2i  ceou  u  numlier,  or  six  doliais  a  year  in  advance.    Remittances  for  any  period  «iU  he 

MiaaktiiUy  received  aad  pcomptly  attended  to. 
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